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PREFACE. 


I bm  great  progress  which  classical  studies  hare  made  in  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  Germany  daring  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the  Works  usually 
employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  writers.  It  had  long  been  felt 
by  our  best  scholars  and  teachers  that  something  better  was  required  than  we  yet 
possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the  Antiquities,  Literature,  Mytho- 
logy, and  Geography  of  the  Ancient  Writers,  and  for  enabling  a dllig^t  student 
to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It  was  with  a view  of  supplying  this 
acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of  Classical  Dictionaries  was  undertaken ; and  the 
very  farourable  manner  in  which  these  Works  have  been  received  by  the  Scholars  and 
Teachers  of  this  country  demands  from  the  Editor  bis  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
The  approbation  with  which  he  has  been  favoured  has  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
the  design  which  be  had  formed  from  the  beginning,  of  preparing  a series  of  works 
which  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and  the  more  advanced  student,  but 
also  to  those  who  were  entering  on  their  classical  studies.  The  Dictionaries  of 
**  Greek  and  Roman  AntiquiUes,”  of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,” 
and  of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Geography,”  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more 
advanced  scholar ; but  these  Works  are  on  too  extended  a scale,  and  enter  loo  much 
into  details,  to  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons 
a work  is  required  of  the  same  kind  as  Lempriere's  well-known  Dictionary,  containing 
in  a single  volume  the  most  important  names.  Biographical,  Mythological,  and  Geo- 
graphical, occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  our  public 
schools.  It  is  invidious  for  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  bis  predecessors ; but 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  Lempriere’s  work,  which  originally  contained  the  most 
serious  mistakes,  has  long  unce  become  obsolete ; and  that  since  the  time  it  was  com- 
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piled  we  hnve  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a vast  number  of  (objects  com- 
prised in  that  work. 

The  present  Dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  schools ; but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not 
been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  classical  anti- 
quity, of  which  it  is  expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every 
person  who  aspires  to  a liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  space  has  been 
given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  more  distinguished 
characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  other  names  have  not  been  omitted  altogether, 
but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  difficulty  which  every  Author  has  to 
contend  with  in  a Work  like  the  present  is  the  vastness  of  his  subject  and  the 
copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  in  all  cases  to  study  the 
greatest  possible  brevity ; to  avoid  all  discussions ; and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving 
simply  the  results  at  which  the  best  modern  scholars  have  arrived.  The  Writer  is 
fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  frequently  stated  dogmatically  conclusions 
which  may  be  open  to  much  dispute ; but  he  has  thought  it  better  to  run  thb  risk, 
rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the  junior  student  with  conflicting  opinions. 
With  the  view  likewise  of  economising  space  few  references  have  been  given  to  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  In  fact  such  references  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for 
whom  such  a Work  as  the  present  is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any 
useful  purpose  ; and  it  has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  Work,  as  it  is 
supposed  that  the  persons  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  larger 
Dictionaries. 

The  present  Work  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  Biography,  Mythology, 
and  Geography,  on  each  of  which  a few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  Biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of 
History,  Literature,  and  Art.  The  Ilistorical  articles  include  all  the  names  of  any 
importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  extinction  of  the  W estem  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era.  Very  few  names 
are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in  this  period ; but  still  there  oi'e  some  persons 
who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with  propriety  be 
omitted  in  a Classical  Dictionary.  Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian,  whose  legislation 
has  exerted  such  an  important  Influence  upon  the  nations  of  Western  Europe;  with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived  Casslodorus  and  Boethius ; 
and  with  a few  others.  The  lives  of  the  later  Western  Emperors  and  their  contem- 
poraries are  given  with  greater  brevity  than  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  lived  in  the 
more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since  the  students  for  whom  the 
present  Work  Is  intended  will  rarely  require  information  respecting  the  later  period 
of  the  empire.  The  Romans,  as  a general  rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens, 
and  not  under  the  gentile  names ; but  in  cases  where  a person  is  more  usually 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  his  gens  than  under  that  of  bis  cognomen,  be  will  be 
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found  under  the  former.  Thus,  for  example,  the  two  celebrated  conspirators  against 
Caesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  are  given  under  these  names  respectively ; though  uni- 
formity would  require,  either  that  Cassius  should  be  inserted  under  his  cognomen  of 
Longinus,  or  Brutus  under  his  gentile  name  of  Junius.  Butin  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  it  has  been  considered  more  advisable  to  consult  utility,  than  to  adhere  to  any 
prescribed  rule,  which  would  be  attended  with  practical  inconveniences. 

To  the  Literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.  Kot  only  are  all 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such  as  exer- 
cised any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  although  their 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  thought  quite  unnecessary,  however, 
to  give  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus,  Stobaeus,  the  Lexi- 
cographers, and  the  Scholiasts ; fur  though  such  names  ought  to  be  found  in  a complete 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  they  would  be  clearly  out  of  place  in  a Work 
like  the  present.  In  the  case  of  all  writers  whose  works  are  extant,  a brief  account 
of  their  works,  as  well  as  of  their  lives,  is  given  ; and  at  the  end  of  each  article  one  or 
two  of  the  best  modern  editions  are  specified.  As  the  present  work  is  designed  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  Classical  writers,  the  Christian  writers  are  omitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  distinguished  Fathers,  who  form  a constituent  part  of  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  Byzantine  historians  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  inserted;  though  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a complete  account  either  of  their  lives  or  of  their 
writings. 


The  lives  of  ail  the  more  important  Artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  account  has 
also  been  given  of  their  extant  works.  The  history  of  ancient  Art  has  received  so 
little  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
devote  as  much  space  to  this  important  subject  as  the  limits  of  the  Work  would  allow. 
Accordingly,  some  artists  are  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
Art,  although  their  names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers.  This 
remark  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borghese  gladiator,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  ; to  Agesander,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  group  of 
Laocoun  ; to  Glycon,  the  sculptor  of  the  Famese  Hercules ; and  toothers.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  names  of  the  artists  in  Pliny's  long  list  are  omitted,  because 
they  possess  no  importance  in  the  history  of  Art. 

In  writing  the  Mythological  articles  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  indelicate  allusions,  as  the  Work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  bands  of  young 
persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names, 
ind  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names,  a practice  which  is  universally 
adopted  by  the  continental  writers,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our 
own  scholars,  and  which  is  moreover  of  such  great  utility  in  guarding  against  endless 
confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  apology  fur  its  introduction  into  this  Work. 
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In  the  Geographical  articles,  besides  the  original  sources,  nse  has  been  made  of  the 
best  modem  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  valuable  works  of  travels  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years,  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  references  to  these  treatises, 
without  interfering  with  the  general  plan  of  the  present  Work;  but  this  omission  is 
supplied  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography."  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  Geographical  portion  of  the  Work  very  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of  names 
occurring  in  the  chief  classical  writers ; but  the  great  number  of  names  found  only  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  except  in 
cases  where  such  names  hare  become  of  historical  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to 
important  towns  in  modem  times.  At  the  commencement  of  every  geographical 
article  the  Ethnic  name  and  the  modem  name  have  been  given,  whenever  they  could 
be  ascertained. 

The  present  Edition  has  been  revised,  and  Rlustrations  have  been  inserted  for  the 
first  time.  These  illustrations,  which  exceed  750  in  number,  have  reference  to  the 
Mythological,  Biographical,  and  Geographical  articles,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  add 
considerably  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Work.  The  Mythological  illustrations, 
taken  from  ancient  works  of  art,  give  numerous  representations  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  divinities,  with  their  various  attributes,  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes,  and  of 
other  mythical  beings.  The  Biographical  illustrations  consist  of  coins  drawn  from 
originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  exhibit  a complete  series  of  the  miers  of  the 
chief  nations  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  the  last 
emperor  of  the  West,  the  monarchs  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  founded  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  and  various  others.  The  Geographical  illustrations  contain,  in  addition 
to  coins  of  the  more  important  places,  representations  of  public  buildings  and  of  other 
ancient  monuments. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London  : January  1,  1858. 
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ABACAENUM. 

AlMCaenuiII  {*A€aKaiyotf  or  *Aidtcaiya : 
ACaAsiflvot : ur.  Tnfti,  Ru.)«  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Sicali  in  SicUjr,  W.  of  Metaana,  and  S.  of 
Trndana. 

AbM  (^A€tu  : ‘Aieuot : nr.  Exarcku^  Ru-)* 
aivcieni  town  of  Phocit,  on  the  boundaries  of  Boe* 
otia,  laid  to  bare  been  founded  by  the  Argire 
Abas,  but  see  Abantkr.  It  posses^  an  ancient 
teicpie  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived 
the  surname  of  Abatut.  The  temple  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  a 
second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  sacred  war : it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 

AbantiM  ('ACos^ss),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Euboea.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  536,)  They  are  said  to 
hare  been  of  Thracian  origin,  to  hare  first  settled 
in  Pbocis,  where  they  built  Abac,  and  afterwards 
to  hare  crossed  over  to  Euboea.  The  Abantes  of 
Euboea  assisted  in  colonising  several  of  the  Ionic 
cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

AbantUdet  (*A§asnd5i}>),  any  descendant  of 
Abas,  but  especially  Perseus,  great-grandson  of 
Abas,  and  Acrisius,  son  of  Abas.  A female  de> 
s>omdant  of  Abai,  as  Danae  and  Atalante,  was 
called  Abantias. 

AbantSas.  [Aba.xtiaoir.] 

Aba&tidas  (A^oKriSaf),  son  of  Paseas,  became 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  after  murdering  Clinias,  the  father 
of  Arutus,  a.  c.  264,  but  was  soon  after  assassinated. 

Ab4ria  ("Adapts),  son  of  Scathes,  was  a Hyper- 
bn?taa  priest  of  Apollo,  and  came  from  the  country 
about  the  Caucasus  to  Greece,  while  his  own 
roastrr  was  visited  by  a plague.  In  his  travels 
throog'h  Greece  be  carried  with  him  an  arrow  as 
the  symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  His  his- 
tory is  entirely  mythical,  and  is  related  in  various 
wars : he  is  said  to  bare  taken  no  earthly  food,  and 
to  have  ridden  on  his  arrow',  the  gift  of  Apollo, 
through  the  air.  He  cor^  diseas<s  by  incantations, 
and  Slivered  the  world  from  a plague.  Later 
writers  ascribe  to  him  tereral  works  ; but  if  such 
works  were  really  current  in  ancient  times,  they 
were  not  genuine.  The  time  of  his  app>earance  in 
Greece  is  stated  dififeremty : he  may  perhaps  be 
placed  about  B.  & 570. 

Abamia  ("A^oprit  or  ^ASofvot : ASapytvs),  a 


ABDOLONYML'S. 

tow*n  and  promontory  close  to  Lampsacus  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont 

AImui  {^A€as).  1.  S>n  of  Metanira,  was 

changed  by  Demeter  into  a lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  w*hen  she  bad  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  his  mother,  and  drank 
eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst  Twelfth  king  of 
Argos,  son  of  Ltmcetis  and  Hyperranestra,  grandson 
of  Danaus,  and  father  of  Acrisius  and  Proetus. 
When  be  informed  his  &ther  of  the  death  of 
Danaus,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his 
grandfather,  which  was  sacred  to  Hem.  This 
shield  performed  various  roarrels,  and  the  mc4a 
sight  of  it  could  reduce  a revolted  people  to  sub- 
mission. He  is  descril>ed  as  a successful  conqueror 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis, 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly. 

Abdira  (ri  'AShiipa^  Abdera,  ae,  and  Abdera, 
onim:  *A€877p»T72f,  Abderftes  and  AbdCrita).  L 
a town  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nestus,  which  flowed  through  the  to^'n.  Ac- 
cording to  mythology*,  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
in  honour  of  his  favourite  Abokrus  ; but  accord- 
ing to  history,  it  was  colonised  by  Timesius  of 
Clazomenae  about  b.  c.  656.  Timesius  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Thracians,  and  the  town  was  colo- 
nised a second  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teos  in 
Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own  town  had 
been  taken  by  the  Persians  b.  c.  544.  Abdera 
was  a nourishing  town  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  and  continued  a place  of  importance  under 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a free  city.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus, 
and  other  distinguished  men  ; but  its  iniiabitants 
notwiibstanding  were  accounted  stupid,  and  on 
**  Abderite*' was  a term  of  reproach.  — 2.  (Adra)^ 
a town  of  Hispaoia  Baetica  on  the  coast,  funded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

Abdirui  ('^AdSfjpor),  a favourite  of  Hercules, 
was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedcs.  which 
Hmules  had  given  him  to  pursue  the  Bistoncs. 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Abdera 
in  honour  of  him. 

Abd615njri&tu  or  Abdil5nlmni,  also  called 
Balionymus,  a gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was 
made  king  of  Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

XI 
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Abella  or  AvoUa  (Abellftnut;  t'eor^ia), 

A town  of  CAmpania,  not  far  from  Nolo,  founded 
by  the  Chalcidiani  in  Euboea.  It  waa  celebrated 
for  its  apples,  whence  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  740)  calls 
it  mUi/ira,  and  for  its  great  haaeUnuU,  nuoes 
AveUdn<u. 

AbeUlstun  (Abellinas:  Avfllino)^  a town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sabatua. 

Abginif,  Aob&rof,  or  Ang&nu  (^A(7apos, 

''Ax^opof,  Affyapos\ a name  common  to  many  rulers 
of  Edrsaa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Osrhoene  in 
Mesop<-)Uunia.  Of  these  rulers  one  is  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  bare  been  the  author  of  a letter 
written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a church  at 
Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac.  The  letter 
is  iMiliered  to  be  spurious. 

Abla  Aiia : nr.  Ztimafa\  a toani  of  Mci- 
senia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  same  town  as  the  Ire  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  *2.^2), 
and  to  hare  acquired  the  name  of  Abia  in  honour  of 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a son  of  Hercules.  At  a 
later  time  .-Vbia  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League. 

Abli  ("Aftoi),  a tribe  mentioned  by  Homer  (II. 
xiii.  6),  and  apparently  a Thracian  people.  This 
mutter  is  discussed  by  Strabo  (p.  29^). 

Ablla  (rdt  ''AgiAa  ; a town  of  CoeIe> 

Syria,  aftcrw’ards  called  ClaudiopoHs,and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Luke,  iiL  1).  The 
position  seems  doubtful.  A to\s*n  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  being  60  stadia  E.  of 
the  Jordan. 

Abifl&TM  (*A^i(rap77t),  also  called  Embisanii, 
an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes,  sent 
cmbas.sics  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased 
it,  and  on  his  death  appointed  his  son  his  successor. 

Abndba  Hons,  the  range  of  hills  covered  by 
the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not  a single  moun- 
tain. 

Aboxtititehot  (' ASwvov  Tuxot\  a town  ofPa- 
phla^onia  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  a harbour,  after- 
wards called  lonopolis  (*I»rJjroXtr),  whence  its 
modem  name  IneinJi,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended pmphet  AI.E.CANPBR,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
left  MB  an  account. 

Abdrlglnet,  the  original  inhabitants  of  a coun- 
try, equivalent  to  the  Greek  o^rJx^  But  the 
Aborigines  in  Italy  are  not  in  the  Latin  w'riters 
the  original  inltabitants  of  all  Italy,  but  the  name 
of  an  ancient  people  who  dmve  the  Siculi  out  of 
Latinm,  and  there  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
Latini. 

Aborrhai  {*A€6^^as  : fOutffurX  a branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  cast  side 
near  Arci*siura.  It  is  called  the  .Araxes  by  Xeno- 
phon {Anui.  i.  4.  § 19),  and  was  crossed  by  the 
army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  the  march  from 
Sardis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  u-  c.  401. 
A branch  of  this  river,  which  rises  near  Nisibis, 
and  is  now  called  Jakbjakhah,  is  probably  the  an- 
cient Mygdonms.  The  Khabiir  rises  near  Orfah, 
and  is  joined  near  the  lake  of  Khatuniyah  by  the 
Jakbjakhah,  after  which  the  united  stream  flows 
into  the  Kuphmtea  The  course  of  the  Khabur  is 
very-  incorrectly  represented  ui  the  ma{«. 

Abrad&tas  ('A€pa5dTaf>,a  king  of  S>usa  and  on 
ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus,  according  to 
Xenophon's  Cyrop.'iedia.  His  wife  Pumhfia  was 
taken  on  the  con<]uest  of  the  Assyrian  camp.  In 
consefiueuce  of  the  honourable  treatment  which  she 
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received  from  C)Tus,  Abredatas  joined  the  latter 
with  hU  forces.  He  fell  in  battle,  while  fightinz 
against  the  Egyptians.  Inconsolable  at  her  loss. 
Pantbea  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Cyrus  had  a 
high  mound  raised  in  honour  of  them. 

AbrincatUi,  a people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  ArniaeAef. 

Abrdc&mu  ('A^poadpas),  one  of  the  satraps  of 
Axtaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  amv,  to 
oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into  Upper  Asia,  B.C. 
401.  He  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Cyras,  but  did 
not  join  the  king  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

Abrdnj^cbiiB  {^Atpdmvxo*\  an  Athenian,  served 
in  the  Persian  war,  b.c.  480,  and  was  subsequently 
sent  at  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  Themistocles  and 
Aristides  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens. 

Abritdnum,  mother  of  Themirtoclss. 

AbrStdaom  (^A€fi6ro¥ov : Sahart  or  Old  7W- 
poll),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 
Syrtes,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  ; a colony 
under  the  Romana  It  was  also  called  Sabriu 
and  Neapolis,  and  it  formed,  with  Oea  and  Leptis 
Magna,  the  African  TripoHa 

Abtyrtldei  or  Apiy^det,  sc.  insulae  (*Ai4w^ 
rlSfs : CVrso  and  Osero),  the  name  of  two  islsndi 
off  the  coast  of  lllyricum.  According  to  one  tnu 
dilion  .Absyrtus  was  slain  in  these  islands  by  h)s 
lister  MedCa  and  by  Jason. 

Abiyrtu  or  Apiyrtni  C'Aifa^or),  son  of 
•Aeetess  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  MedPs. 
When  Medea  fled  with  Jason,  she  took  her  brother 
.Absyrtus  w'ith  her ; and  when  she  wu  nearly 
overtaken  by  her  flither,  she  murdered  Absyrtus, 
cut  his  body  in  pieces  and  strewed  them  on  the 
n>ad,  that  her  father  might  thus  he  delaine!  by 
gathering  the  limbs  of  bis  child.  Tomi,  the  pltce 
where  this  horror  was  committed,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  TeVvw,  “cut."  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  did  not  accompany 
Medea,  but  was  sent  out  by  bis  father  in  punuit 
of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  CorcyTa,  where  she 
had  been  kindly  received  by  king  Alcinous  who 
refused  to  surrender  her  to  AbsyTtos.  When  he 
overtook  her  a second  time  in  certain  islands  off  the 
Illyrian  const,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  The  son  of 
Aeetes,  who  was  murdered  by  Medea,  is  called  by 
some  writers  .Aegialeus. 

AbtUItBi  (’A^ot/Xirr^r),  the  satrap  of  Suiiana. 
surrendered  Susa  to  .\lexnnder.  The  satrapy  wa^ 
rastored  to  him  by  .Alexander,  but  he  and  bis  so«i 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed. 

Aburnofl  Valeni.  [Valsns.] 

Abui  (/fM/nier),  a river  in  Britain. 

AbydSnas  a Greek  historian,  wrote 

a history  of  Assyria.  His  date  is  uncertain : he 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Megnsthene*  and  Berasu.*. 
and  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  His  work  was  par- 
ticularly raluable  for  chronology.  The  frngroentj 
of  his  history  have  l>ecn  published  by  Scaliger,  /> 
/•Smradtifi/Ttw  TVw/wmw,  and  Richter,  /feron  CAof- 
tiaef>ntm  Hif^nriae^  Ac..  Lips.  1825. 

Ab^dos  ('Afi»5of : 1.  A town  of 

the  T road  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a Milesian  colony. 
It  was  nearly  opposite  to  i>estos,  but  a little  lower 
down  the  stream.  The  bridge  of  l>oals  which 
Xerxes  constructed  over  the  Hellespont,  b.g  480. 
commenced  a little  higher  up  than  .Abydos,  and 
touched  the  European  shore  between  S<‘Sios  and 
ModJlus.  The  site  of  .Abydos  is  a little  N.  of 
Sultania  or  the  old  castle  of  Asia,  which  is  opposite 
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Id  tHe  old  castle  of  Europe.  ^ 2.  (Nr.  Artihat  tl 
Siatfocm  and  Ei  BirhtK,  Ro.)«  ^ city  of  Upper 
E^rpt,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ; once  second 
o&ij  to  Thebes,  but  in  Strabo's  lime  (a.  D.  14) 
a uoall  tillage.  It  bad  a temple  of  Osiris  and  a 
Afemtumiumi^  both  Still  standing,  and  an  oracle. 
Here  was  found  the  inscription  known  as  the  Table 
of  Abfdoe,  which  contains  a list  of  the  Egyptian 
kings. 

AbjiU  or  AhOa  Mona  or  Colomna  (*Af  At)  or 
*AAAt)  or  bpQS : Jebei  ZaiotU^  L e.  Apee' 

above  Omto),  a mountain  in  Mauretania  Tin- 
gitana,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  the  S.  or 
African  coast  of  the  Fretum  Oaditanum.  This  and 
M.  Calpe  {OibraUar)^  opposite  to  it  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  were  called  the  Column*  rf  Hercules^  from 
the  fisble  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain, 
which  was  torn  astmder  by  Hercules. 

(’AaewoAAtr),  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
whom  Apollo  begot  a son  Miletus,  at  well  as  other 
children.  Acacallis  was  in  Crete  a common  name 
for  a narcissus. 

Acacdslnm  (*A«cair^tor : *A«air^0-(or),  a town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  of  the  same  name. 

AcacMiU  (‘AjraJtrfffief),  a surname  of  Hermes, 
for  which  Homer  uses  the  form  Acaoete*.  Some 
writers  derive  it  from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acace* 
fium,  in  which  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  up  ; others  from  acuhr,  and  suppose  it  to 
mean  ^ the  god  who  does  not  bun."  The  same 
sonsme  is  given  to  Prometheus,  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  sviL 
Aeaodtet.  [AcACistva.] 

Acidemia  (*Aaad^^c4a  or  ^Atuutb^/ua : also 
Academia  in  the  older  Latin  writers),  a piece  of 
land  on  the  Cephissos,  6 stadia  from  Athens, 
originally  belonging  to  the  hero  Acadxmua,  and 
Mbsequently  a gymnasium,  which  was  adorned  by 
Cimon  with  plsne  and  olive  plantations,  statues, 
mod  other  works  of  art.  Here  taught  Plato,  who 
possessed  a piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
afMr  him  hu  fc41owers,  who  were  hence  called  the 
AoMi/emtct^  or  Academic  philosophers.  When  Sulla 
besieged  Athens  in  B.  c.  87,  he  cut  down  the  plane 
trees  in  order  to  construct  his  military  machines  ; 
hot  the  place  was  restored  soon  afterwa^s.  Cicero 
gave  the  name  of  Academia  to  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  he  wrote  his  **  Qoaestiones  Academicae." 
AcAdtmlci.  [Acaoimia.] 

Acadimtu  ('Aaci3i)>ios),  an  Attic  hero,  who  be- 
trayed to  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  invaded 
Attica  to  liberate  their  sister  Helen,  that  she  was 
kept  concealed  at  Apbidnae.  For  this  the  Tyn- 
dands  always  showed  him  gratitude,  and  whenever 
the  Lacedaeinnnians  invaded  Attica,  they  spart  d 
the  land  belonging  to  Academus.  [Acadxmu.] 
Aealandnii  (.Woa/Vnrf^),  a river  in  Lucania, 
foTing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentun). 

AiAmaa  ('Ak(W>)>  1*  of  Theseus  and 
Phanlra,acciotapanied  Diomedei  to  Troy  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Helen.  Huhng  his  stay  at  Troy 
he  won  the  affection  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam, 
ud  b(^t  by  her  a son,  Munitus.  He  was  one  of 
the  (ireeks  concealed  in  the  worden  horse  at  the 
takjng  cd  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe  Acomantis  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.  “2.  Son  of  AnU*nor  and 
Tkeauo,  fw  of  the  bravest  Trojans,  slain  by  Me- 
roae«.«»3  Son  of  Kucsorut,  tme  of  the  leaders  of 
ths  Thracians  in  ilie  Trojan  wfir,  slain  by  the  Te- 
Ajax. 
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AeanthtlA  C^nayBot : *A4fd»^toj).  1.  (Nr.  Erso^ 
Ru.),  a town  on  the  Isthmus,  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Atbos  with  Chalcidice.  It  was  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Andros,  and  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Romans.*-2.  (DusAwr),  a 
town  on  the  W.  bonk  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  of 
Memphis,  with  a temple  of  Osiris. 

Aaam&&  (’AKopraK,  -ai'os),  one  of  the  Epigoni, 
SOD  of  Alcmaeon  and  Callirrhoe,  and  brother  of 
Amphotenis.  Their  father  w’as  murdered,  by  Phe- 
geuB,  when  they  were  veiy  young,  and  Caliiirhoc 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sous  grow*  quickly, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  Acar- 
nan  with  his  brother  slew*  Phegeus,  his  wife,  and 
his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of  PsophU,  w’here 
the  SODS  had  been  slain,  pursued  the  murderers  as 
far  as  Tegea,  where,  however,  they  were  received 
and  rescued.  They  afterw*ards  went  to  Epirus, 
where  Acaman  founded  the  state  called  after  him 
Acamania. 

Acarn&nia  (‘Attaprayla:  Axopvdv,  .a*os),  the 
most  westerly  province  of  Greece,  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  gulC,  on  the  and 
S.  \y.  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Amphi- 
lochia,  which  is  sometimes  included  in  Acanmnia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Aetolia,  from  which  at  a later 
time  it  was  separated  by  the  Achelous.  The  name 
of  Acamania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  the 
most  ancient  timet  the  land  was  inhabited  by  the 
Taphii,  Teleboae,  and  Leleget,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Curetes,  who  emigrated  from  Aetolia  and  settled 
there.  At  a later  time  a colony  from  Argns,  said  to 
have  been  led  by  Acarnan,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
settled  in  the  coimtr)*.  In  the  seventh  century  o.  c. 
the  Corinthians  founded  several  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  Acanuinians  tirit  emerge  fn^m  obscurity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  431. 
They  were  then  a rude  people,  liviiig  by  piracy 
and  robbery,  and  they  always  remained  l>ehind  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civilization  and  refrnement. 
They  were  good  slingert,  and  are  praised  for  their 
fidelity  and  courage.  The  different  towns  formed 
a League  with  a Strategus  at  their  head  in  the 
time  of  war:  the  members  of  the  League  met  at 
Strato*,  and  subsequently  at  Thyrium  or  Leuc.Vb. 
Under  the  Romans  Acanmnia  formed  port  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia. 

AcMtui  ('AvaiTTor),  son  of  Peliaa.king  of  Inlcus, 
and  of  Anaxibia  or  Philomachc.  He  w*as  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  alto  took  {>art  in  the  Calrdoniaii 
hunt  His  sisters  were  seduced  by  Medea  to  cut 
up  their  father  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make  him 
young  again.  Acastus,  in  consequence,  drove  Jason 
and  Medea  from  lolcus,  and  instituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  father.  During  these  games 
Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  also  called  Hip- 
polyle,  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  whom  .\castus  had 
punfied  from  the  murder  of  Eurv'lioiL  M'hen  Peleus 
refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  she  accused  him 
to  her  husband  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  Acastus  and  Peleus  were 
hunting  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  swerd  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone.  Ho  was  in  consequence  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Centaurs  ; but  he  was  saved  by  Chtrun  <>r 
lierraes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed  him  toge- 
ther with  his  wife. 

Aebarus.  [.\bg.\rl'6.] 

Acca  Laoientla  or  Lnreotla,  a mvtbicnl 
n 2' 
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woman  in  early  Roman  itory.  According  to  one 
acceiinl,  in  the  reign  of  Anetii  Martini  a lerrant 
(a^itutu)  of  the  temple  of  Herculei  invited  the 

f;od  to  a game  of  dice,  promising  that  if  he  should 
ose  the  game,  he  would  treat  the  god  with  a re- 
past and  a beautiful  woman.  When  the  god  had 
conquered  the  sen*ant,  the  latter  shut  up  Acca 
Laurentia  together  with  a well-stored  table  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  On  the  following  morning  the 
god  advised  her  to  gain  the  affection  of  tlie  hrst 
wealthy  man  she  should  meet  She  succeeded  in 
making  Canitius  or  Tamitius,  an  Etruscan,  love 
and  many  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited  his 
large  property,  which  she  left  to  the  Ronuin  people. 
Ancus,  in  gratitude  for  this,  allowed  her  to  be 
buried  in  the  Velabrum,  and  instituted  an  annual 
festival,  the  Larentalia,  at  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  Larea.  According  to  another  account, 
Acca  Laurentia  w*as  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fau- 
stulus  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after 
they  had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  again  she  was  not  the  wife  of 
Faustulus,  but  a prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of 
life  was  c^led  lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left 
the  property  she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Homan 
people.  Thus  much  seems  certain,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  stories,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  , 
origin,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
from  which  her  name  Larentia  seems  to  be  de- 
rived. i 

L.  Aocltu  or  AttXtu,  an  early  Roman  tragic  ! 
poet  and  the  son  of  a fireedman,  was  born  a.  c.  1 70,  ^ 
and  lived  to  a great  age.  Cicero,  when  a young  j 
man,  frequently  conversed  with  him.  His  tragedies 
were  chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greek,  hut  he  also 
wrote  some  on  Roman  subjects  (Praftertata)  ; one 
of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  probably  in  honour 
of  his  patron  D.  Brutus.  We  possess  only  fregm.enU 
of  his  tragedies,  but  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  by  the  ancient  writers.  Accius  also  wrote 
AitnaUs  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome, 
like  those  of  Ennius ; and  a prose  work,  lAbri  Didas- 
rulion^  which  seems  to  have  been  a history  of  poetry. 
The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  are  given  by  Bothe, 
Poet.  Scmici  Latin,  vol.  v.  Lips.  1834  : and  those 
of  the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  Jje  A.  Attxi  Dida*- 
caliis  Comment.  Hafniao,  1831. 

Aoco,  a chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  agaiiut  Caesar,  o.  & 
o3,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Aef.  [Ptolemais.] 

Acarbai,  a Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who  mar- 
ried Elissa,  the  sister  of  king  Pygmalion.  He  had 
concealed  his  treasures  ui  the  earth,  knowing  the 
avarice  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
Pyirmalinn,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  treasures 
through  hit  sister.  The  prudence  of  Kli<(sa  saved 
the  tr<  asures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoenicia. 
In  this  account,  token  from  Justin,  Acerhas  is  the 
same  person  ns  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa  the  same  as 
Dido  in  V*irgi!  (Am.  i.  .343,  seq.).  The  names 
in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than  in 
Virgil  ; for  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  has 
changed  a foreign  name  into  one  more  convenient 
to  him. 

Acerran  (Aeerr&nus).  1.  (Aeerra\  a town  in 
Campania  on  the  Ciaiiiut,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise in  b.  c.  33*2.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
hut  was  rehui!t«2.  {Gerra)^  a town  of  the  InsiK 
bres  in  Gallia  Tninspadana. 

Acen^mei  a lamame  of 
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Apollo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which  was 
never  cut  or  shorn. 

Aelaai  (*Ajcc<r»),  a native  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 
patterns  (polymilarim).  He  and  his  son  Helicon 
were  the  first  who  mode  a peplus  for  Athena  Po- 
lios. They  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this  peplus. 

Ac^alnet  (' AKtaisnjs).  1.  (Ckcnaub)^  a river 
in  Indio,  into  which  the  Hydaspes  flows,  and 
which  itself  flows  into  the  Indus.^B.  (J/cus/ara), 
a river  in  Sicily,  near  Tauromenium. 

AcestM  (’Afc«tm|$),  son  of  a Trojan  woman  of 
the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segesto,  who  w*as  sent  by 
her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be  devoured 
by  the  monsters  which  infested  the  territory  of 
Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river- 
god  Crimisus  begot  by  her  a son  Acestes,  who  ivai 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  bad  founded 
the  town  of  Segesta.  Aeneas,  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  w'os  hospitably  received  by  Acestes. 

A^ttor  (*Aicf(rrwp).  1.  Sumamed  5oau,  on 
account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a tragic  poet  at 
Athens,  and  a contemporar}*  of  Aristophanes. « 2. 
A sculptor  of  Cnouus,  who  flourished  about  a.  c, 
452. 

Achaea  (’Ax*l*i  from  Uxos^  “grief"),  “the 
distressed  one,"  a surname  of  Demeter  at  Athens, 
so  called  on  account  of  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughter. 

I Acbaai  (’Axcuof),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were  according  to  tradition  descended  from 
I Achaeus,  who  was  the  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa, 
and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Acbaei  originally 
dwelt  in  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  migrated  to 
Peloponnesus,  the  whole  of  which  became  subject 
to  them  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  and  the 
country  afterw*ards  called  Achaia.  As  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic 
times,  Homer  frequently  gives  the  name  of  Achaei 
to  the  collective  Greeks.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
greater  port  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidae  and 
the  Dorians  80  years  after  the  Troj.on  war,  many 
of  the  Acbaei  under  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes, 
left  their  country  and  took  possession  of  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Peloponnesus  then  called  Aegiai<!a, 
and  inhabited  by  the  lonians,  whom  they  expelled 
from  the  country,  which  was  henceforth  cttlled 
Achaia.  The  expelled  loniani  migrated  to  At- 
tica and  Asia  Minor.  The  Achaei  settled  in  12 
cities:  Peliene,  Aegini,  Aegae,  Bura,  Helice, 
Aegiuro,  Rhypae,  Patroe,  Pharae,  Olenus,  Dyme, 
and  Tritaea.  These  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
governed  by  Tisamenus  and  his  descendants  till 
Ogyges,  upon  whose  death  a democratical  form  of 
government  was  established  in  each  state  ; but  the 
twelve  states  formed  a league  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Achaei 
took  no  part ; and  they  bad  little  influence  in  the 
aflairs  of  Greece  till  the  time  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  281  the  Achaei,  who  were  then 
subject  to  the  Macedonians  resolved  to  renew  their 
ancient  league  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  This  w'as  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  first  consisted 
of  only  four  towns  Dyme,  Patroe,  Tritaea,  and 
Pharae,  but  was  siibsequenliy  joined  by  the  other 
towns  of  Achaia  with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and 
Helice.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain  much  im- 
portance till  B.  c.  251,  when  Aratus  united  to  it 
nis  native  towii,  Sicyon.  The  example  of  Skyott 
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vu  foUoired  by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in 
Greece,  and  the  League  soon  became  the  chief  po- 
iitka]  power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achaei  de- 
clared war  against  the  Romans,  who  destroyed  the 
League,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Corinth,  then  the  chief  town  of  the 
League,  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general  Mum- 
mins,  in  fi.  & i4G,  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Greece  made  a Roman  prorince  under  the  name  of 
AcHaiA.  The  different  states  compoaing  the 
Achaean  League  had  equal  rights.  The  assemblies 
of  the  League  were  held  twice  a year,  in  the 
spring  and  aatnmn,  in  a grove  of  Zeus  Homa- 
grrius  near  Aegitim.  At  these  assemblies  all  the 
bosinesa  of  the  League  was  conducted,  and  at  the 
spring  meeting  the  public  functionaries  were  chosen. 
These  were: — 1.  a Strmtegus  (<rrpanfy6s)  or  Ge- 
neral, and  an  Hipparchus  (Tewopxo*)  or  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  ; 2.  a Secretary  (ypofi- 
; and  3.  ten  Demiurgi  {iy\utovpyol^  also 
called  appear  to  have  had  the  right 

of  convening  the  assembly.  For  further  particu- 
lars tee  Lhci.  of  AnL^  art.  Achaicum  Foedvt. 

1.  The  ancestor  of 
the  Fenian  kinst,  who  founded  the  family  of  the 
Aduiemgmidfie  (’AxaifievlSoi), which  was  the  noblest 
family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
AdM^meniiu  in  the  sense  of  Persian. » 2.  Son 
of  Darius  I.,  govenuM*  of  Egypt,  commanded  the 
Kgypciau)  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece,  B.  c.  4&0.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
battle  by  Inaras  tbe  Lib  van,  B.  c.  460. 

Achaeminidef,  or  Acbemfaldea,  son  of  Ada- 
of  Ithaca,  and  a companion  of  Ulysses, 
who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  be  fled  from 
the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by  Aeneas,  who 
took  him  with  him. 

Aehaeiit  CAxeuis).  L Son  of  Xnthus,  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Acharl~2.  Governor 
under  Antioebus  III.  of  all  Asia  W.  of  mount 
Taurus.  He  revolted  against  Antiochus,  but  was 
defeated  by  tbe  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sardis,  and 
put  to  death,  B.C.  214.^8.  Of  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
a tragic  poet,  bom  B.  c.  484.  In  447.  he  contended 
with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  though  he 
subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas,  according 
to  some  as  many  as  34  or  40,  he  nevertheless 
only  gained  tbe  prize  once.  In  the  satyrical  drama 
be  pTiSsessed  coQsidetable  merit.  The  fragments  of 
b;f  pieces  have  been  published  by  Urlichs,  Bonn, 
1834. 

AchilA  {'Axota:  *Axa^r).  1.  The  northern 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Miginally  called  Aegial&i 
(Ai^idAfia)  or  Aegialus  (AiytoAdr),  i.e.  tbe  coast- 
land,  was  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the  Corinthian 
gulf  and  the  Ionian  sea,  on  tbe  S.  by  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Sicyroiia.  It  was  a narrow  slip  of  coantiy  slop- 
ug  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
coast  is  generally  low,  and  has  few  good  ports. 
Respecting  iu  inhabitants  see  Achaxi.«2.  A 
district  in  Thesaoly,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  Ach^i.  It  retained  the 
aasie  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotua<*3.  The 
Roo&an  province,  included  Peloponnesus  and  north- 
ern Greece  S.  of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Acho^  League  in  & c.  146, 
sod  hence  derived  its  name. 

AehantM  CAxapyal : 'Axupvc^,  PI.  *Ax«pvnv), 
the  {ciaapal  demos  of  Attica,  belonging  to  tbe  tribe 
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j Oeneis,  60  stadia  X.  of  Athens,  possessed  a rough 
and  warlike  population,  who  w ere  able  to  furnish 
3000  hoplitae  at  the  commencenient  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  Their  land  was  fertile  and  they 
carried  on  a considerable  traffic  in  charcoal.  One 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  tbe  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  demus. 

Acbarrae,  a tow*n  in  Thessaliotis  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Pamisus. 

I Ach&tes  {lHrillo\  a river  in  southern  Sicily,  l>e- 
I tween  Camarina  and  Gela,  in  which  the  lirst  agate 
i is  said  to  have  been  found. 

AeheldIdM,  a surname  of  the  Sirens,  the 
daughters  of  Achelous  and  a Muse : also  a lumauie 
of  wster-njTnphs. 

Aell£l5tu  (Axe^qror,  'Ax«Ac^iTor  in  Horn. : A fj>ro 
Potamo\  more  anciently  called  Thoas,  Axomis, 
and  Thestiur,  the  largest  river  in  Greece,  It 
I rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  Bows  southward,  form- 
I ing  the  boundary  between  Acamania  and  Ae- 
! tolia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  opposite  the 
islands  called  Echinades.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length.  The  god  of  this  river  is  described  as  the 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  eldest  of 
his  3000  brothers.  He  fought  with  Hercules  for 
Deianlra,  but  was  conquered  m the  contest.  He 
then  took  the  form  of  a bull,  but  was  again  over- 
come by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of  one  of  his 
boms,  which  how’ever  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  According  to  Ovid  {Mtt. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  bom  which  Her- 
cules took  fium  Achelous  into  the  bom  of  plenty. 
Achelous  was  from  tbe  earliest  times  considered  to 
be  a great  divinity  throughout  Greece,  and  w-as 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacriBces,  Ac.  On  several 
coins  of  Acamania  the  god  is  represented  as  a 
bull  with  the  head  of  an  old  man.  — Achelous  was 
also  the  name  of  a river  in  Arcadia,  and  of  another 
iu  Thessalv. 

Aehemlnidet  [Achasmbnioes.] 

Afhiron  (Ax^gwr),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world.— •!.  A river  in 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  lake 
Acherusia  into  the  Ionian  sea.  — 2.  A river  in 
Elis  which  flows  into  the  Alph6us.  •—  3.  A river 
in  southern  Italy  in  Bruttii,  on  which  Alexander 
of  Epirus  perished. «4.  The  river  of  the  lower 
wrorld,  round  which  the  shades  hover,  and  into 
which  tbe  Pvriphlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow*.  In 
late  writers  tile  name  of  Acheron  is  used  in  a ge- 
neral sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower 
world.  The  Etmscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
worship  of  Acheron  (Achenms)  from  very  early 
times,  as  we  roust  infer  from  their  Ach^ntici  !ifm\ 
which  treated  of  the  deifleation  of  souls,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  (Achenmtia  sucro)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected. 

AcEl^rontla.  !•  (Acermza)^  a town  in  Apulia 
on  a summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence  Horei-e 
(Cbna.  iii.  4.  14)  speaks  of  ceisae  mV/irm  AcAe- 
romiku.^2,  A town  on  the  river  Acheron,  in 
Bruttii.  [.\cHERO.v,  No.  3.] 

AchcriUIa  {*Ax*povcla  \iu^  or  *Ax*povtrls)^ 
tbe  name  of  several  lakes  and  swamps,  which,  like 
tbe  various  rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at 
some  time  believed  to  be  connected  tcUh  the  lower 
world,  until  at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  l>e  con- 
sidered to  he  M the  lower  world  itself.  The  lake 
to  which  this  belief  seems  to  have  bei'n  first  at- 
tached was  th«  Acherusia  in  Thesprotia,  through 
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^’hich  the  Acheron  tlowed,  ()ther  lakes  or  iwamps 
of  the  same  name  were  near  Hermione  tn  ArgoUs, 
between  Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania, 
and  lastly  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis. — Acherusia 
was  also  the  name  of  a peninsula,  near  Hcraclto  in 
Bithynia,  with  a deep  chasm,  into  which  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up  the  deg  Cer- 
berus. 

Achetom,  a small  town  in  Sicily,  the  site  of 
w'hich  is  uncertain. 

Achilla  or  AehoUa  : ’Axo^Aator, 

Achiilitamis : Et  Aliak,  Ku.),  a town  on  the  sea- 
cuast  of  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (By- 
zacena),  a little  above  the  northern  point  of  the 
Syriis  Minor.  , 

Achillas  ('Ax<AAar),  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  when  Pampey  fled  to  Egj'pt, 
B.  c.  4U.  It  was  be  and  L.  Septimius  who  killed 
Ponipey.  He  subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Po- 
thinus  in  resisting  Caesar,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  greatest  port  of  Alexandria.  He  w*as  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Arsino^  the  youngest 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  47. 

Achilles  (’Ax<AAcor),  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
•^Homeric  ?/ory.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
mid  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  From  his  father's  name 
he  is  often  called  Ftlldes^  PfU'iatUs^  or  Petlon^ 
and  from  his  grandfather's,  A<iacide$.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and 
the  arts  of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan 
war.  In  the  healing  art  he  was  instnicted  by 
Chut»n,  the  centaur.  His  mother  Thetis  foretold 
him  that  his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a long  but  inglorious  life.  The 
hero  chose  the  former,  and  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to 
return.  In  oO  ships  he  led  his  hosts  of  Myrmi- 
dones,  Hellenea,  and  Achaeons  against  Troy.  Here 
the  swift-fooled  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  worthy  lavourite  of  Athena 
and  Hera.  Previous  to  the  dispute  with  Aga- 
memnon, he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  12  to\>'ns  on  the  coast  and  11  m 
the  interior  of  the  country.  When  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Chryse'is  to  her  father,  he 
threatened  to  trdee  away  Briseis  from  Achilles,  who 
surrendered  her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent  Zeus, 
on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  promised  that  victory' 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  until  the 
Achaeans  should  have  honoured  her  son.  The  aflairs 
of  tile  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  emliassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  otTering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Briseu  ; but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus,  his  dearest 
friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  men, 
his  horses,  and  his  anmmr.  Patroclus  was  slain, 
and  when  this  news  reached  Achilles,  he  was 
seixed  ^'ith  unspeakable  grief.  Thetis  consoled 
him,  mid  promised  new  arms,  to  lie  made  by 
Hephaestus,  and  Iris  appeared  to  rouse  him  from 
his  lamentations,  and  exhorted  him  to  rescue  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him,  he 
hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
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should  be  avenged.  He  wounded  and  slew  nutn- 
bers  of  Trojans,  and  at  length  met  Hector,  whom 
he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
then  slew  him,  tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  After 
this,  he  burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with 
twelve  young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  friend  ; and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came  in 
person  to  beg  for  it  Achilles  himself  fell  in  the 
battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  taken. 
His  death  itself  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  but  it 
is  alluded  to  in  a few  passages  (xxii.  358,  xxi. 
2*8).  It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Odyitey 
( xxiv,  36),  where  it  is  said  that  his  fall  — 
his  conqueror  is  not  mentioned  — was  lamented 
by  gods  and  men,  that  bis  remains  together  with 
those  of  Patroclus  were  buried  in  a golden  um 
which  Dionysus  bad  given  as  a present  to  Thetis, 
and  were  deposited  in  a place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  a mound  w'ls  raised  over  them. 
Achilles  is  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad : be  is 
the  handsomest  and  bnrest  of  all  the  Greeks  ; he 
is  affectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his  friends  ; 
formidable  in  battles,  which  are  bis  delight ; open- 
hearted  and  without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time 
susceptible  of  the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home. 
His  greatest  passion  is  ambition,  and  when  bis 
sense  of  honour  is  hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his 
revenge  and  anger,  but  withal  submits  obediently 
to  the  will  of  the  goda  — Latrr  traditions.  These 
I chiefly  consist  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history 
of  his  youth  and  death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make 
her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  concealed  him 
by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal 
parts  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day 
to  have  anointed  him  with  ambroeia.  But  Peleus 
one  night  discovered  his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried 
out  in  terror.  Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and 
Peleus  entrusted  him  to  Chiron,  who  educated  and 
instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and 
playing  the  phorminx,  and  also  changed  hU  original 
name,  Ligyron,  *.  c.  the  ^ whining,”  into  Achilles. 
Chiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and 
the  marrow  of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Thetis  endeavoured  to  make  Achilles  immortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  and  succeeded  with 
the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which  she  held 
him.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  Calcbas  de- 
clared that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  his 
aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that  this  w'ar  would  be 
fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a maiden,  and  in- 
troduced him  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes 
of  Sej'Tos,  where  be  was  called  by  the  mune  of 
Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks.  But  his 
real  character  did  not  remain  concealed  long, 
for  one  of  his  companions,  Deidamta,  became 
mother  of  a son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him. 
Ulysses  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assistance. 
During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Pen- 
thesilfa,  an  Amazon.  He  also  fought  with  Mcm- 
non  and  Troilus.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  iu  stating 
that  he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  ApoUo. 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  himself ; according  to  others,  Apollo  as- 
sumed the  anpeorance  of  Paris  in  killing  him,  while 
others  say  that  Apollo  merely  directed  the  weapon 
of  Paris  against  Achilles,  and  thus  caused  hia 
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M hftd  been  tuf^^ted  bj  the  djing  Hector. ' 
Oibers  a^nun  relate  t^t  Achillet  lured  PoIyxena« 
a daughter  of  Priani,  and  tempted  by  the  promiie 
that  be  ^mild  receive  her  a«  hU  wife,  if  be  would 
join  the  Tfnjaru,  he  went  w ithout  arm»  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  and  was  auaasinated 
there  by  Parii.  Hi«  b^y  wu  reicued  by  Ulyctee 
and  Ajax  the  TeUmoniaa  ; hU  armour  wa«  pro- 
mteed  by  TbetU  to  the  bnrett  among  the  Greeka, 
which  gave  riee  to  a conteat  between  the  tw’o  heroes 
who  had  rescued  bis  body.  [Ajax.]  After  his 
death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  tlie  islands  of  the 
blessed,  where  be  was  united  with  Media  or  IpbU 
genia. 

Athillet  TatToi,  or  as  others  call  him  Achilles 
Statius,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  6ftb  or  the  beginning  of  the 
■uah  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Greek  romance  in  eight  books,  containing  the  ad* 
ventures  of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe, 
which  bos  come  down  to  us.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lips.  18*21.  Suidas  ascribes  to 
this  .Achillea  a woric  on  the  sphere  (wepl  cr^pcu), 
a fragment  of  which  professing  to  be  an  intro- 
doction  to  the  Phaenumena  of  A rat  us  is  still 
extanL  But  this  work  wu  written  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  IS  printed  in  Pctavius, 

Pahs,  1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1703. 

(*AxtAX€io»'),  a town  Dear  the  pro* 
raoDtory  Sige*im  in  the  Troad,  where  Achilles  was 
supposed  to  have  been  buried.  There  wu  a place 
o(  the  same  name  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  or 
bcraits  of  Kafia,  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Achilleut,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  under 
Diocletian,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some  time. 
He  w-us  taken  by  Diocletian  aftera  siege  of  8 months 
ID  Alexandria,  and  put  to  death,  a.  d.  29G. 

Achilliiis  Bidinot  (’Axl^«or  ip6fwt : Ten- 
t^rm  <a  TVaufra),  a narrow  tongue  of  land  in  the 
Eazine  Sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bory- 
kthenea,  where  Achilles  is  said  to  have  mode  a 
race-course.  Before  it  lay  the  celebrated  Island  of 
Achilles  (/nnda  AduJIu)  or  Leuce  where 

there  was  a temple  of  Achilles. 

Aehilleiu  Portoa  ('Axl^«<o>  a bar- 

tour  in  luiconia,  near  the  promontory  Tacnanim. 

a patronymic  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of 

Achdlet. 

Aebillia  l&tftla.  [AcUILLXttS  DroMOS.] 
Achirde  ('Axu’^X  daughter  of  Nilas,  and  wafe 
of  Be!  us,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Aegyptus  and  Danaus. 

AeklTi.  the  name  of  the  Achaei  in  the  Latin 
wnters,  and  frequently  used,  like  Achaei.  to  sig- 
lufr  the  whole  Greek  nation.  [Acuaxj.] 
j^hollA.  [Achilla.] 

AeliolM.  [Harpyiax.] 

Axhridlxut  or  Acridlna.  [Syracisax.] 
Aeichdritia  (*A«ixwp<oi)f  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in 
a c 280.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
nmixms  in  bis  invuion  of  Greece.  Some  writers 
soppMw  that  Brennus  and  Ackhorius  are  the  same 
persons,  the  fonner  being  only  a title  and  the  latter 
the  real  name. 

AeidiUa,  a surname  of  Venus,  from  the  well 
AcidaJius  near  Orchoinenos,  where  she  used  to  bathe 
wah  the  Gru^ 

AcSdXatu,  L.  XA&Ilaf.  1.  One  of  the  Komsn 
fiusrals  in  the  second  Punic  war,  praetor  urbanus  { 
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B.C.  210,  tenred  against  Hasdrubal  in  207,  and 
wu  sent  into  Spain  in  *206,  where  he  remained  till 
199.a«2.  Sumamed  Fulvia.M's  because  he  ori* 
ginaily  belonged  to  the  Ful via  gens,  praetor  ilc. 
188  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  consul  in  179  with  his 
own  brother  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  which  is  the  only 
instance  of  tw*o  brothers  holding  the  consulahip  at 
the  same  time. 

Anlla  Omi,  plebeian.  Its  members  are  men- 
tioned under  the  family-names  of  Aviola,  Balbls, 
I and  Olabrio. 

I Acij  ('AkitX  son  of  Faunus  and  St'maethis,  was 
! beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea : Polyphemus  the 
Cyclop,  j^ous  of  him,  crushed  him  under  a huge 
rc^.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under  the 
rock  wu  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the  river 
Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetiia  (now 
Fiume  di  Jaci).  This  storj*,  which  is  rclaU'd  only 
I by  Ovid  {Afet.  xiii.  750,  seq.).  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  a happy  fiction  suggested  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  little  river  spnngs  fonh  from  under  a 
rock. 

AemSsla  ('Air^pfa  : *AKpovlrr,7^  Aemouans), 
a city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

Aemfinidas,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  in  Ovid, 
is  the  same  u Pyraemon  in  Virgil,  and  os  Arges 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Acoetfil  {'AkoIt7js\  sou  of  a poor  fisherman 
of  Maeonia,  who  served  as  a pilot  in  a ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  the  sailors  brought 
with  them  on  board  a beautiful  boy  asleep,  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them  ; but  Acoetes, 
who  recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dis* 
suaded  them  from  it,  but  in  vaiu.  When  the  ship 
had  reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and 
desired  to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors 
promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word. 
Hereupon  the  god  disclosed  himself  to  them  in  his 
majesty  ; vines  b^n  to  twine  round  the  vessel, 
tigers  appeared,  and  the  sailors,  seized  with  mad- 
ness, jumped  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes 
alone  wu  nved  and  conveyed  back  to  Nax(»s, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries. 
This  is  the  account  of  Ovid  (J/ef.  iii.  582,  Ac.). 
Other  WTitera  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrheitiau 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them. 

AcontltlB  (’Airdi^(of),  a beautiful  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  Delos 
to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana,  and  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a noble 
Athenian.  In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting  iu  the 
temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon 
which  he  had  written  the  words  “ I swear  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Diarui  to  marry  Acontiui.^  The  nurse 
took  up  the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who 
read  aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then 
threw  the  apple  away.  But  tl>e  goddess  had  heard 
her  vow,  and  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  about  to  marry  another  man,  at 
length  compelled  her  father  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  Acontius.  This  story  is  rehited  by  Ovid  {/le- 
roid.  *20, 2)),  who  borrowed  it  from  a lost  poem  of 
Callimachus,  entitled  “ Cydippe.** 

Acdril  CAAopii),  king  of  Egypt,  assisted  Eva- 
goras  king  of  C)7>rus,  i^init  Artaxerzes  king  of 
Persia,  about  B.  c.  385.  He  died  about  374,  before 
the  Persians  entered  Egypt,  which  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Acraa  CAapOi)  1-  (Nr.  Palazzaloy  Ru,),  a tow* 
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in  Sicilr,  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  10  lUdia  from  the 
rhrer  Anapua,  wni  founded  by  the  Syracutani  70 
years  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.»2. 
A town  in  Actolia. 

Acraaa  (*A«cpoia),  and  Acraena,  are  surnames 
given  to  Anrious  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples 
were  situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera, 
Aphrodite,  Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others. 

Acraephetu . [Acrakpkia.] 

AcraephU,  AeraepMae,  or  AeraaphloB  (*A- 
Kpa<^a,'AKgai(p/oi,  'Aapat^tor : ’Axpoi^iof,  ’Airpot- 
<pta«or : Kardhitza)^  a town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  lake 
Copais,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acraepbeus, 
the  son  of  Apollo. 

Acra^as.  [Agaigbntum.] 

Acr&tOf,  a freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  Achaia  (a.  d.  64)  to  plunder  the  temples  and 
take  amiy  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

Acriae  ('Airpuil,  or  'Aapoioi),  a town  in  Laconia, 
not  for  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kurotas. 

Acrillaa,  a town  in  Sicily  between  Agrigen* 
turn  and  Acrae. 

Acrlfloni  ('AKpuruvr?;),  a patronymic  of  Danae, 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseus,  grandson,of  Acri- 
sius,  was  called  in  the  same  way  Acrislunl&des. 

AcrlfXua  (’AxpicnoT),  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Algos,  and  of  Ocalla,  grandson  of  Lynceus,  and 
great-grandson  of  Uanaus.  His  twin-brother  was 
Proctus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  quarrelled 
even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Acrisius  ex- 
pelled ProetUB  from  his  inheritance  ; but,  supported 
by  bis  father-in-law  lobates,  the  Lycian,  Proctus 
returned,  and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a son  who  would  kill 
his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  he  kept  Danae 
shut  up  in  a subterraneous  apartment,  or  in  a 
braxen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of  Per- 
seus, notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her  father, 
according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle  Proetus, 
and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who  visited  her 
in  the  form  of  a shower  of  gold.  AcrUius  ordered 
mother  and  child  to  be  exposed  on  the  wide  tea  in 
a chest ; but  the  chest  floated  to»*ards  the  island 
of  Seriphus,  where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys. 
As  to  the  imanncr  in  which  the  oracle  was  sub- 
sequently fulfilled,  see  Pbrsbus. 

Acritas  {'AKt>*lras : C.  Gallo)^  the  most  southerly 
promontory  in  Messenia. 

Acrdc^unla  (rit  'Airpoxfpai/t'ta,  sc.  tpri : C.  \ 
Linifuflta),  a promontory  in  Epirus,  jutting  out  into  j 
the  Ionian  sea,  was  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  I 
CehaUNII  Muntbs.  The  coast  of  the  Acroce-  j 
raunia  was  dangerous  to  ships,  whence  Horace 
(Cbm.  i.  3.  20)  speaks  of  la/umes  $copulo$  Aero- 
ecniunia, 

Aerdedrinthus.  [Corintuus.] 

AordliiBUB.  [ Lissi's.  ] 

Acron.  1.  King  of  the  Oeninenses,  whom 
Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  w^hose  arms  he  dedi- 
cated t«>  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  S/xtiia  Opimu.^l. 
An  eminent  physician  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Athens  during  the  great 
plague  (o.  a 430)  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
to  have  ordered  large  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  several  of  the  sick.  This 
fact,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 
The  medical  sect  of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to  boast 
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of  a greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici  (founded 
about  B.  c.  400),  claimed  Acron  as  their  founder, 
though  they  did  not  really  exist  before  the  third 
century  n.  c. 

Acron,  Helenlni,  a Roman  grammarian,  pro- 
bably of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  wrote  notes  on 
Horace,  part  of  which  are  extant,  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  the  scholia  which  we  have  on 
Penius. 

Acr6p51is.  [Athbvab.] 

Acr6p6Uta,  C^ocrgioi  {Vtupytor  *AirpoiroAirt)f), 
a Bycantine  writer,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in 
A.  0.  1220,  and  died  in  1282.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  a history*  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  do«*n  to  the  year  1261,  when 
Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the  city  from  the 
foreign  yoke.  Edited  by  Leo  Allaiius,  Paris, 
1651,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Acrflrte  ( v 'AKpwpf  la),  a mountainous  tract  of 
country'  in  the  north  of  Elis. 

AcrSt&tnt  (Ax^draror).  1.  Son  of  Cleomcnes 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  B.  c. 
314  to  assist  the  Agrigentines  against  Agalhocles 
of  Stracuse.  On  his  arrival  at  Agrigcntoio  he 
acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  bis  father,  leaving  a son, 
Areus.  — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
son  of  Areus  I.  kiitg  of  Sparta  ; bravely  defended 
Sparta  against  Pyrrlnrs  in  n.  c.  272  ; succeeded 
his  father  as  king  in  265,  but  was  killed  in  the 
same  yi'ar  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant 
of  MeCTlopolis. 

AeiroULdom  or  Acr5th5i  ('Axp3flwox,  *Axp3- 
flwot  : 'Axpoflwtrijf : Aorro),  afterw’ords  called 
Uranopolis,  a town  near  the  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos. 

Aetaea  (Axreua),  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Actaeon  (Aktcuwx).  1.  A celebrated  hunts- 
man, son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe,  a daughter  of 
Cadmus,  was  tramed  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the 
centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  w*as  hunting, 
be  saw  Artemis  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gorgaphia,  whereupon  the  goddess 
changed  him  into  a stag,  in  which  form  he  w'os  tom 
to  pieces  by  his  50  dogs  on  Mount  Cithaeron.  Others 
relate  that  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  goddess  by 
boasting  that  he  excelled  her  in  bunting.  — 3.  Son 
of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  bod  fled 
from  Argot  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  tyrant  Phi- 
don.  Archias,  a Corinthian,  enamoured  with  tho 
beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to  carry  him  off ; 
but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  Melissus 
and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed,  [.■\rciiias] 

Actoatis  (’AxToTof),  son  of  Erisichthon,  and  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos. 

Acta,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  originally  a 
slave  from  Asia  Minor.  Nero  at  one  time  thought 
of  many'iiig  her  ; whence  he  pretended  that  she 
was  descended  from  king  Attains.  She  survived 
Nero. 

Acte  (*Axt^),  properly  a piece  of  land  running 
into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a narrow  neck.  1.  An 
ancient  name  of  Attica,  used  especially  by  the 
poets.— 2.  The  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  near 
Troezen  and  Epidaurui.  — 3.  The  peninsula  be- 
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the  Stirmunic  and  Singitic  gulf*,  on  which 
Mount  Atho*  U. 

AetL&cos-  [ActU'M.] 

Actil&ttM  (Aimcrcbnvs),  a king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  cotH^uered  Egxpt  and  governed  it  with  justice, 
in  the  reign  of  Amaai*.  This  Amasis  i*  a more 
ancient  king  than  the  contempomni'  of  Cyrua 

AetSum  ('Ajctiok  : 'Airnot : La  Htmta  not  Azio)^ 
a promontory,  and  likewise  a place,  in  Acamania,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  olf  which  Au- 
guitos  gained  the  celebrated  rictorr  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  on  September  2,  6.  c.  3 1 . At  Actium 
there  was  originally  no  town,  but  only  a temple  of 
Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Acliaeut  and  Acliu*, 
Thu  temple  wa*  beautified  by  Augustus,  who 
established  or  rather  revived,  a fettiv^  to  Apollo, 
called  Aetia  (see  Diet,  of  AfU.  s.  r.)«  &nd  erected 
NicopoLi*  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory.  A few  bnildings  sprung  up  around 
the  temple  at  Actium,  but  the  place  was  only  a 
kind  of  suburb  of  Nicopolis. 

Aetloj.  [AiTJca.] 

Actor  ('Arrwp).  L Son  of  Deion  and  Dio* 
mede,  father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfather  of 
Patmclos.  2.  Son  of  Phorbos  and  Jlynuine, 
and  husband  of  Molione.^3.  A companion  of 
Aeneas,  whose  conquered  lance  Tumus  made  a 
boast.  This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  Actorit  (Jur.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 

spoil. 

AetdrIdM  or  AetSrlon  CAxToptSris  or  'Axto- 
pisrr),  patronymics  of  descendants  of  an  Actor,  such 
as  Patroclut,  Erithus,  Eurytus,  and  Cteatus. 

Actuxitui,  JoamtM,  a Greek  physician  of  Con- 
staatinople,  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Andro- 
n»cas  11.  Palapologus,  A.  D.  1 28 1 — 1328.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  medical  works,  which  are 
extant. 

C.  Aculfo,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero: 
his  son  w-as  C.  Viscllius  Varro  ; whence  it  would 
sppotr  that  Aculeo  was  only  a surname  given  to 
the  father  from  bis  acuteness,  and  that  his  full 
name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculco. 

AefUililUl  (*A«ou<rfAaor),  of  Argus,  one  of  the 
earlier  Greek  logogrsphers,  flouri^cd  about  B.C. 
325.  Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted, 
vbkh  were  for  the  most  part  only  a translation  of 
Hesiod  into  prose.  He  w'rote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Hu  fragments  are  published  by  Sturts,  Lips. 
1324,  and  in  Didot'i  Fru^nu  Hi$tor.  Grace,  p.  100, 
•eq. 

Ada  ('Ada),  daughter  of  Ilecatomnut,  king  of 
Caiia,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  .Artemisia,  Idrieus, 
arid  Plxodarus.  She  was  marri>‘d  to  her  brother 
Idrieoi,  on  whose  death  (b.c.  314)  she  succeeded 
to  the  threme  of  Caria,  but  was  expelled  by  her 
brother  Pixodarus  in  340.  When  Alexander  eu* 
terrd  Caria  in  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 
htm.  After  taking  Halicarnassus,  Alexander  com- 
Butted  the  guvenunent  of  Caria  to  her. 

[ AmaLTHKA.] 

Adaaaatioa.  ('Ada^ufKnotX  a Grsek  physician, 
iosnshed  about  a.  d.  415,  the  author  of  a Greek 
irostuc  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  borrowed  in  a 
great  measure  £n>m  Pulemu's  work  on  the  same 
sabpBCt.  Edited  by  Franxius,  in  Hcripiorti  Fk^ 
IVtrrvs,  1780,  8vo. 

Addfta  {Adda)^  a river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
wWh  rues  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  flows  through 
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the  Locus  Larius  (L.  di  Como)  into  the  Po,  about 
8 miles  above  Cremona. 

Adharbal  ( ’Arop^at),  son  of  Micipsa,and  grand- 
son of  Masinissa,  had  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
left  to  him  by  his  father  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Iliempsal  and  Jugurtho.  B.C.  118.  After 
the  murder  of  his  br«»ther  by  Jugurtho,  Adhcrl>al 
fled  to  Rome  and  was  restored  to  his  sliare  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  in  117.  But  he  was 
again  strip^^  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and 
' besieged  in  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Jugurtha  in  112. 

Adiabtei  (ASia^TjK^),  a district  of  Ass)Tia,  E. 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lyeus,  called 
Zahatus  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Capnis,  both  of  which  are  branches  of  the  Tigris. 

AdlmanttlS  (*A8«(pavT0t).  1.  The  commander  of 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
(b.  c.  480),  vehemently  opposed  the  advice  of  The- 
mistocles  to  give  battle  to  the  Persians.^2.  An 
Athenian,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Aegospotaroi,  B.C.  405,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner. He  was  accused  of  treachery  in  this  battle, 
and  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  **  Frogs.” 
— 3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  latter. 

Adis  (ASi's:  Rhadez  ^),  a considerable  town  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  tcrrilorv*  of  Carthago 
(Zeugitana),  a short  distance  E.  of  Tunis.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
a new  city*  named  Maxula. 

Adm4tt  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus 

and  Thetys.  — 2.  Elaughtcr  of  Euiy'sthcus  and 
.Amimache  or  .Admete,  Hercules  was  oMiged  bv 
her  father  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  .Ares,  whicK 
was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  .Amazons. 

A^HnStns  ('AS/iTTror).  1.  Son  of  Pheres  and 
Periclymeoe  or  Clymenc,  w’as  king  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly.  He  took  part  in  the  Calydouian  hunt 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestls,  the  daughter  of  Pciias, 
who  promised  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a chariot  drawn  by  lions  and 
boars.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Apollo,  who  served  him,  according  to  some 
accounts,  out  of  attachment  to  him,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a mortal  for 
one  year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  On  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis,  Admettu  neglected 
to  offer  a sacrifice  to  Artemis,  but  Apollo  reconciled 
the  goddess  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced 
the  Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  fur  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his 
stead,  but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.— *2.  King  of  the  Molossians,  to 
whom  Tiibmistocles  fled  for  protection,  when 
pursued  as  a party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias. 

AddxiU  ("ASwvif),  a beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Aphrodite.  He  a'os,  according  to  .ApoIIudorus, 
a son  of  Cinyras  and  Medorme,  or,  according  to 
the  cyclic  poet  Panyasis,  a son  of  Theias,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha).  The  ancient 
story  ran  thus  : Smyrna  had  neglected  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  goddess 
with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  W’ith  the 
assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  shore  her 
father's  bed.  When  he  discovered  the  crime  he 
wished  to  kill  her  ; but  she  fled,  and  on  being 
nearly  overtaken,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her 
invisible.  They  were  moved  to  pity  oud  changed 
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her  into  a tree  called  enOpva.  After  the  lap*e  of 
9 months  the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  bom. 
Aphrodite  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  infant,  that  she  concealed  it  in  a chest  which 
she  entrusted  to  Persephone  ; but  the  latter  refused 
to  give  it  up.  Zeus  decided  the  dispute  by 
declaring  that  during  4 months  of  every  year 
Adonis  should  be  left  to  himself,  during  4 months 
he  should  belong  to  Persephone,  and  during  the 
remaining  4 to  Aphrodite,  Adonis,  however, 

referring  to  live  wuh  Aphrodite,  alto  spent  with 

er  the  four  months  over  which  he  had  control. 
Adonis  afterwards  died  of  a wound  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a boar  during  the  chase.  The  grief  of 
the  goddess  at  the  loss  of  her  favourite  was  so 
ffreat,  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  allowed 
him  to  spend  G months  of  every  year  with 
•\phrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Adonis, 
which  in  later  times  w'as  spread  over  nedrly  all  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  was,  as  the 
story  iis<  If  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more 
especially  of  Phoenician  origin.  Thence  it  was 
transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  modifications. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it  occurs,  and 
the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the  original  symbolic 
account  of  Adonis  into  a poetical  story.  In  the 
Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  w*as  the  fructifying 
principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  death  of  naUirc  in  winter  and  its 
revival  in  spring — hence  he  spends  6 months  in 
the  lower  and  6 in  the  upper  world.  His  death 
.ind  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
nua] festivals  (Adonia)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places 

Addnii  (■'A5«vit),  a small  river  of  Phoenicia, 
which  rises  in  the  range  of  Libanus. 

Adramyttitlia  (^A^pativrrttoyoT  *A8pafa»TTioK : 
’ASpaMUTTTjKOJ  : Adramt,ii\  a town  of  Mysia  near 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttiura,  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Adr&iia  (AVer),  a river  in  Germany,  which 
flows  into  the  Fulda  near  Cassel. 

Adr&nam  or  Eadr&num  CA9pa>'o»',*'A8payo)' : 
‘ASporlTTjj : Ademo\  a town  in  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Adranus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  was  built 
by  Dionysius,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  gfwl  Adranus. 

Adr&nnt  (’ASpaWr).  [Adranvm.] 

AdraiUa  (’ASpdirTem).  1.  A Cretan  nymph, 
daughter  of  ^lelisseus,  to  whom  Rhea  entnisted  the 
infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dictnean  grotto. 
— 2,  A surname  of  Nemesis,  derived  by  some 
writen  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river  Asopus, 
and  by  others  from  the  verb  8{5pet<ra€rv,  L e.  the 
goddess  whom  none  can  escape. 

Adrattufl  ("Ad/xurroT).  1.  SonofTaIaus,kingof 
Argos,  and  Lysiinache,  or  Lysianassa  or  Eurynome. 
Adrastus  was  expelled  from  Argos  by  Amphiarftus, 
and  fled  to  Polybus,  king  of  Sicyon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throuc  of  Sicyon,  and  instituted  the 
Neramn  games.  AfterwTirds  he  became  reconciled  to 
Amphiaraus,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
He  married  his  two  daughters  Deipyle  and  Argla, 
the  fonner  to  Tydeus  of  Calydon,  and  the  latter 
to  Polynices  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their 
native  countries.  He  now  prepared  to  restore  Po- 
Itmices  to  Thebes,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his 
i rother  Eteocles,  although  Amphiaraus  fi»retold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  the  war  should  perish. 
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with  the  exception  of  Adrasttu.  Thus  aroee  the 
celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven  against  Thebes,**  in 
which  Adrastus  was  joined  by  six  other  heroes, 
via,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  Capanens, 
Hippomedon,  and  Parthennpaeus.  Instead  of  Ty- 
deus and  Pol}'nices  other  legends  mention  Eteocles 
and  Meciiteiu.  This  war  ended  as  unfortunately 
as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted,  and  Adnuttis  alone 
was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Ailon, 
the  gift  of  Hercules.  Croon  of  Thebes  refusing  to 
allow  the  bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried, 
j Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenians.  Theseus  was  persuaded  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Thebes  ; he  took 
the  city  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
heroes  to  their  friend*  for  burial.  Ten  years  after 
this  Adrastus  persuaded  the  seven  sons  of  the 
heroes  who  bad  fallen  in  the  war,  to  make  a new 
attack  upon  Thebes,  and  Amphiaraus  now  promised 
success.  This  war  is  known  as  the  war  of  the 
“ Epigoni  **  (’Ewlyovoi)  ar  descendants.  Thebes  was 
taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.  The  only  Argive 
hero  that  fell  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of 
Adrastus : the  latter  died  of  grief  at  Megara  on  his 
return  to  Argos,  and  was  buried  in  the  former  city. 
He  was  worshipped  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  as 
nt  Megara,  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was  cele- 
brated in  tragic  choruses,  and  in  Attica.  The 
legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two  wars  against 
Thebes  furnished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as 
well  as  tragic  poets  of  Greece.«2.  Son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordius,  having  unintentionally 
kill^  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  who  received 
him  kindly.  While  hunting  he  accidentally  killed 
Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and  in  despair  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Adila  or  Hadria.  1.  (Adria)^  also  called  At- 
rica,  a town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  Alhesis  (Adu;e\  from  which 
the  Adriatic  sea  takes  its  name.  It  was  origmaUy 
a powerful  towa  of  the  Etruscans.  — 2.  a 

town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  probably  an  Etruscan 
town  originally,  afterwards  a Roman  colony,  at 
which  place  the  family  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
lived. 

Adria  (*A8ptar,  Ion.  *A8p/T)r),  or  M&re  Adrla- 
ticxim,  also  Mare  Snpermn,  so  called  from  the 
towm  Adria  [No.  1],  was  in  its  widest  signification 
the  sea  between  Italy  on  the  W.,  and  Illyricum, 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  on  the  K.  By  the  Gr»*eks 
the  name  Adrias  was  only  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  this  sea,  the  southern  part  being  called  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

Adri&nut.  [HAORiAxra.] 

Adri&niLt  (’ASpioydv),  a Greek  rhetorician, 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  pupil  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Athens  during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  He 
was  invited  by  M.  Antonius  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  about  x.  d.  192.  Three  of  his  declamations 
are  extant,  edited  by  Wall  in  Hhetorrs  6’roect, 
rol.  i.  1 832. 

AdrumStum.  [HADRUMirrM.] 

Aduatfrea,  a castle  of  the  F.burones  in  Gaul, 
probably  the  same  os  the  later  Aduaca  Tongrorum 
(Tonfjem). 

Adnatfiei  or  Adoatlci,  a powerful  people  of 
Gallia  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  and  lived 
between  the  Scaldis  {ScMde)  and  Mosa  (il/uos), 
AdtUa  Mo&i.  [Atrxs.] 
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Adftio  or  A4(Uii  (*A5ovAn,  '^ASovAir,  and  alio 
rtbcr  fomu : *AiovXirris^  AdoliiAmu:  Ar/dko  or 
Ru.),  a maritime  city  of  Aethiopia,  on  a bay 
oc  the  Red  Sea,  called  Adulitanos  Sinua  (*A8ot*At. 
TiK^  ic6\iroiy  Annesi^  Bay).  It  waa  believed  to 
hare  been  founded  by  alarea  who  ded  from 
and  aftenrarda  to  have  &Uen  into  the  power  of  the 
Aurumitae,  for  whoae  trade  it  became  the  great 
emporiuiiL  Coamaa  Indicoplenatea  (a.  o.  535) 
found  here  the  AfoeaiiiMW/vNt  AdtUiianum^  a Greek 
inacription  recounting  the  conqueata  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Eoerrvtea  in  Aaia  and  Thrace. 

AdtynnichTdaa  (*A8up/iaxi8oi),  a Libyan  peo* 
pie,  who  appear  to  have  once  poaaeaaed  the  whole 
coaat  of  Africa  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Catahathmua  Major,  but  were  afterwarda 
preaaed  further  inland.  In  their  mannera  and  cua- 
toma  they  reaetnbled  the  Egyptiana,  to  whom  they 
were  the  neareat  neighbourt. 

A«a  (Ala),  aoroetimea  with  the  addition  of  the  ' 
word  Cdchia,  may  be  coniidered  either  a part  of ' 
Cokhia  or  another  name  for  the  country.  (Herod. 
12.) 

Aeacet  (Aidinif),  aon  of  Syloaon,  and  grand- 
aoD  (d  Aeacea,  waa  tyrant  of  ^moa,  but  waa  de- 
prived of  hU  tyranny  by  Ariatagoraa,  when  the 
ioniana  revolted  from  the  Periiana,  B.  c.  500.  He 
then  6ed  to  the  Peraiana,  who  reatored  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  Samoa,  B.  c.  494. 

Aeictum  (Aubctto*').  [.\bgima.] 

AaidtdaB  (A^iSrtf),  a patronymic  of  the 
deacendanta  of  Aeocua,  aa  Peleua,  Telamon,  and 
Phocoa,  aooa  of  Aeacua  ; Achillea,  aon  of  Peleua 
and  grandaon  of  Aeacua  ; Pyrrhua,  aon  of  Achillea 
and  great-grandaoD  of  Aeacua;  and  Pyrrhua,  king  of 
Epirus,  who  claimed  to  be  a descendant  of  .\chilles. 

AeAcIdet,  aon  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirua, 
loccecded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hia  cousin 
Alexander,  who  waa  slain  in  Italy,  B.  c.  3*26. 
Aeacidea  married  Pbthia,  by  whom  he  had  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
frvour  of  Olympiaa  against  Caasander ; hut  hia 
subjects  disliked  the  war,  rose  against  their  king, 
and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom.  He  waa  recall^ 
to  his  kingdom  by  hia  subjects  in  B.  c.  313:  Caa* 
Bknder  sent  an  army  against  him  under  Philip, 
who  conquered  him  the  tame  year  in  two  battles, 
m the  last  of  which  be  waa  killed. 

AbAcub  (AfiMof),  won  of  Zeus  and  Aegina,  a 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Aaopua  He  waa  bom 
m the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegma  had  been  carried  by  Zeus,  and  from 
whom  this  island  waa  afterwards  called  Aegina. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacua, 
^Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  {fiOpfiriKfs)  of  the  island  into 
men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  Ovid 
(5/rf.  viL  5*20)  relates  the  story  a little  differently. 
Aeacus  waa  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  justice 
and  piety,  and  waa  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among 
the  gods  tbemselvet.  He  was  such  a favourite 
wtth  the  gods,  that,  when  Greece  waa  visited  by  a 
drought,  ram  was  at  length  sent  upon  the  earth  in 
canseqoeRce  of  hia  prayers.  Respecting  the  temple 
which  Aeacua  erected  to  Zcua  Panhelleniua,  and 
the  Aeacdum,  where  be  waa  worshipped  by  the 
Aegmruns,  see  Akoina.  After  hia  death  Aeacus 
heome  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades.  The 
Aeginetaru  regarded  him  os  the  tutelary  deity  of 
thetr  iaiaad. 
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Aeaea  (Alaua).  1.  A surname  of  Circe,  the 
sister  of  Aectea.  Her  aon  Telegonua  is  likewise 
mentioned  wnth  this  aumarae.— 2.  A surname  of 
Calypso,  who  w*aa  believed  to  hare  inhabited  a 
small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea  in  the  straits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

AebfLra  (CWrra),  a town  of  the  Corpetani  in 
Hiapania  Tanaconensis. 

Aebfttifa  Gent,  patrician,  w*aa  distinguished  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  many 
of  its  memWrs  were  consuls,  viz.  in  b.  c.  499,  463, 
and  442. 

Aeca  or  Aeeaa  (Aeeftnua),  a town  of  Apulia  on 
the  road  from  Aquilonia  in  Samnium  to  Venuaia. 

Aecnl&nnm  or  Aeel&num,  a town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  a few  miles  S.  of  Beneventum. 

Addepsuf  (Af3ip|»or : Aid^tor : Dipso),  a town 
on  the  VV.  coast  of  Euboea,  N.  of  Chalcia,  with 
warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules,  which  the  dictator 
Sulla  used. 

AMon  (*An8^r),  daughter  of  Pandareua  of 
Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethua  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wife  of 
her  brother  Amphion,  who  had  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of  Niobe'a 
sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  ow'n  son  Ityloa. 
Zeus  relieved  her  grief  by  changing  her  into  a 
nightingale,  whose  melancholy  tunes  are  repre> 
sented  by  the  poets  aa  Aedon'a  lamentations  about 
her  child.  Ai^ou'^  story  is  related  differently  in 
a later  tradition. 

Aadfti  or  HMii,  one  of  the  roost  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Gaul,  lived  between  the  Liger  (Loire)  and 
the  Arar  (Scione).  They  were  the  first  Gallic 
people  who  made  an  alliance  w'ith  the  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  called  “ brothers  and  relations.’* 
On  Caesar’s  arrival  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58,  they  were 
subject  to  Arioviatus,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar 
to  their  former  power.  In  a.  c.  52  they  joined  in 
the  insurrection  of  Vercingetorix.  against  the  Ro- 
mans, but  were  at  the  close  of  it  treated  leniently 
by  Caesar.  Their  principal  town  waa  Bibracte. 
Their  chief  nmgistrate,  elected  annually  by  the 
priests,  waa  called  V'ergobretoa. 

Ae5tmi  or  Aeita  (Ax^ntt),  son  of  HelicM  (the 
Son)  and  Pers^ia,  and  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae, 
and  Persea.  His  wife  was  Idyia,  a ^ughter  of 
Oceonus,  by  whom  he  hod  two  daughters,  Medea 
and  Chalciope,  and  one  son,  Absyrtus.  He  was 
king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus  brought 
thither  the  golden  fleece.  For  the  remainder  of 
his  histor)',  ace  Absyrtus,  Aroonautab,  Jason, 
Mbdka. 

Aeetif,  AefitTat,  and  AeStlne,  patronymics  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  Aectea. 

A^ga  (Afyij),  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  with 
her  sister  Helice,  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete, 
and  was  changed  by  the  god  into  the  constellation 
Capella. 

Aegae  (Alyaf : Axycubt).  1.  A town  in  Acbaia 
on  the  Crathis,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don, was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Acliaean 
towns,  but  its  inhabitants  subsequently  removed 
to  Aegira. » 2.  A town  in  Ematbia  in  Macedonia, 
the  burial-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  was  pro- 
bably a different  place  from  EDXssA.«»d.  A town 
in  Euboea  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
wbo  was  hence  called  Aegaeus. » 4.  Also  Ae^aeae 
(Aitoxoi  : Atyedr-Tfs),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
I Hyllus:  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  ia 
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llie  lime  of  Tiberlu*.— 6.  a #eaport  town 

of  Cilicia. 

Aegaeon  (Alyaimv)^  son  of  Uranus  by  Gaea. 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Coitus  are 
knoT^T)  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are 
described  as  huge  monsters  with  a hundred  arms 
{iKar6yx*fp*s)  and  fifty  heads.  Most  writers  men- 
tion the  third  Umnid  under  the  name  of  Briareus 
instead  of  Aegaeon,  which  is  explained  by  Homer 
(//.  i.  403),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  tradition  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  con- 
quered the  Titans  when  they  made  war  upon  the 
gods,  and  secured  the  victor}*  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Tiuins  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Other  legends  repre- 
sent Aegaeon  as  one  of  the  giants  wno  attacked 
Olympus  ; and  many  writers  represent  him  as  a 
marine  god  living  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  Aegaeon 
and  his  brothers  must  be  regarded  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  extraordinar}'  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  like. 

Aegaeum  Mare  (rh  AiyaioyirfKayos^  d Ai^aTor 
ird^Tot),  the  part  of  the  J^Iediterroncan  now  called 
the  Archipelayo.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  south- 
ern part  two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cyclades,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Pe- 
loponnesus by  the  Myrtoan  sea,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  off  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.  The  part 
of  the  Aegaean  which  washed  the  Sporades  \\as 
called  the  Icarian  sea«  &om  the  island  Icaria,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  The  origin  of  the  name  of 
Aegaean  is  uncertain  ; some  derive  it  from  Aegeus, 
the  king  of  Athens,  who  threw  himself  into  it ; 
others  from  Aegaea,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  there ; others  from  Aegae  in  Euboea ; 
and  others  from  cuyls,  a squall,  on  account  of  its 
storms. 

Aegaeui  (Ai*yarot).  [Asgas,  Xo.  3.] 

Aeg&l§OS  {Alyd\t»is^  rh  Ai'ydAcctfi'  6pos  : S^ar^ 
mofiya)^  a mountain  in  Attica  opposite  Salamis, 
from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  b.  c. 
480. 

Aeg&t€t,  the  goat  islands,  were  three  islands  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and  Lily- 
baeum,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  thus  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end,  b.  c.  241.  The  is- 
lands were  AegOsa  (Alyovcaa)  or  Caprflrta  (Fariy- 
nama)^  Pborb^tla  (^Levaruo)  and  Hiera  (.1/are- 
ti$no) . 

Aegdiia  or  EgSrla,  one  of  the  Camcnae  in 
Roman  mythology,  from  whom  Xuma  received  bit 
instmetions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship  which 
he  introduced.  The  grove  in  which  the  king  hod 
his  interviews  with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a 
well  gushed  forth  from  a dark  recess,  was  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Camenac.  The  Roman  legends 
point  out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  in  the  valley  now  called  CafxtreUa.  Aegeria 
^^-as  regarded  as  a prophetic  divinity,  and  also  os 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  the  was  invoked  by 
pregnant  women. 

^getU.  [SXGK8TA.] 

Aagestos.  [AcxhTis.] 

AB^nt  (AiVfot).  1.  of  Pandion  and  king 
of  Athens.  He  bad  no  children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  but  be  afterwards  begot  Tuxsaus  by  Aethra 
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at  Troezen.  When  Theseus  had  grown  up 
manhood,  he  weut  to  Athens  and  defeated  the 
5U  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who  had  made  t»*ar 
upon  Aegeus  and  had  deposed  him.  Aegeus  was 
now  restored.  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to 
deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to 
Minos,  he  promised  bis  father  that  on  his  return  he 
would  hoist  w’hite  sails  as  a signal  of  hU  safety. 
On  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  bis 
promise,  and  his  father,  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean.  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  epon}'mous 
heroes  of  Attica  ; and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegfis)  derived  its  name  from  him.»2.  The 
eponymous  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the  Aegidae 
at  Sparta,  son  of  Oeulycus,  and  grandson  of  Therai, 
the  founder  of  the  colony  in  TheRL  All  the 
Aegeids  were  believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed 
a settlement  at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  con- 
quest. 

Aeglae  (Alytutl^  Alyoieu\  a small  town  in  La- 
conia, not  fkr  from  Cythium,  the  Augiae  of  Homer 
(//.  ii.  583). 

Aegi&Ie  or  Aegl&15a  (Al7u(Xi7,  Al^uUcta), 
daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Amphithea,  or  of  Aegia- 
leustbeson  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is  called  Adras- 
tine.  She  was  married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  hit 
return  from  Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with 
Cometes.  The  hero  attributed  this  misfortune  to 
the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom  he  had  wounded  in 
the  war  against  Troy : when  A^iale  threatened 
his  life,  he  fled  to  Italy. 

AeglAUa,  Aegl&los.  [Achau  ; Sicros.] 

Aegl&laui  L Son  of  Adrastus, 

the  only  one  among  the  Epigoni  that  fell  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  [Adrastus. ]«2.  Son  of 
Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia,  from  whom  the 
part  of  Peloponnesus  afterwards  called  Achaia  de- 
rived its  name  Aegialea : he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Sicyon.«8,  Son  of  Acutes,  and 
brother  of  Medea,  commonly  culled  Absyrtus. 

Aegidet  (Ai7«i'8ni),  a patronymic  from  Aegeus, 
especially  bis  son  Theseus. 

AegRB  (rd  AfyiAa),  a town  of  Laconia  with  a 
temple  of  Demeter. 

AegUIa  (Al7iAia : Al7iAicvf).  1.  A demus  of 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  celebrated 
for  its  figs.  — 2.  (CeriyU4o\  an  isbnd  l>etween 
Crete  and  C}’thera.  — 3.  An  island  W.  of  Euboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

Aegimius  {Aiylfuoi\  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dorians,  w'hose  king  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  In- 
volved in  a war  with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Her- 
cules to  his  assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third 
part  of  hii  territory,  if  be  delivered  him  from  his 
enemies.  The  Lapithae  were  conquered.  Hercules 
did  not  take  the  territory  fur  himself,  but  left  it  to 
the  king  who  was  to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of 
Hercules.  Aeciroius  had  two  sons,  D}*mas  and 
Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two  branches  of 
the  Doric  race  (Dymancs  and  PamphylianiX  while 
the  third  branch  derived  its  name  from  Hyllus 
(Hylleans),  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Aegimius.  There  existed  in  antiquity 
an  epic  poem  c^led  AeyimiuSf  which  described  the 
war  of  Aegimius  and  Hercules  against  the  La- 
pithae. 
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Aeglmftras  (Klyifwvpos,  Ae^imSri  Anie,  Pirn., 
und  probably  the  Aree  of  Viiv.  Aen.  L 108  ; 
Zbiranvoar  or  Zemhrxi\  a lofty  island,  surrounded 
by  cliffs,  off  the  African  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(inlf  of  Carthif^ 

: A^ia^n^r  ; Egkinix)^  a rocky 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about  200 
stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  called 
Oenone  or  Oenopui,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Aegina  from  Aegina,  the  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Asoptu,  who  a'as  carried  to  the 
island  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a son  Aeacus. 
As  the  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  into  men  (Myrmidones),  over 
whom  Aeacus  ruled.  [ABact’S.j  It  was  6rst  co- 
lomaed  by  Achaeans,  and  afterwards  by  Dorians 
from  Epidaorus,  whence  the  Doric  dialect  and  cus* 
toms  prevailed  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first  cloeely 
connected  with  Kpidaurus,  and  was  subject  to  the 
Argive  Phidon,  who  is  said  to  have  established  a 
silver-mint  in  the  island.  It  early  became  a placeof 
great  commercial  importance,  and  its  silver  coinage 
was  the  standard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.  Aegina  became  independent, 
and  for  a centurr  before  the  Persian  war  was  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  state.  The  Aeginetans 
fought  with  30  ships  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  B.  c.  480,  and  are  allowed 
to  have  diftingnUhed  themselves  above  all  the 
other  Greeks  by  their  bravery.  After  this  time 
its  power  declined.  In  b.c.  429  the  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  island  and  expelled  its  inha- 
bitants, and  though  a portion  of  them  was  restored 
by  Lysander  in  B.C.  404,  the  island  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity.  In  the  NW.  of  the 
island  there  was  a city  of  the  same  name,  which 
contained  the  Aeac^um  or  temple  of  Aeacus,  and 
on  a htU  in  the  NE.  of  the  island  was  the  rele- 
nted temple  of  Zeus  Panbellenius,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Aeacus,  the  mins  of  which  are  still 
extant.  The  sculptures  which  occupied  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  diKovered 
in  181 1,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Munich.  In  the 
half  century  ]^eceding  the  Persian  war,  and  for  a 
few  years  afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of 
Greek  art : the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Aegi- 
netan  school  were  Gallon,  Anaxagoras,  Glac- 
ciaa,  Simon,  and  Onatab. 

Aegiaeta  Ptaltu.  [Pavlus  Aboinbta.] 

Aaglnltun  (Aiylt'toy:  Alytyit{fs:  6'<a//vs),  a 
town  of  the  Tymphaei  in  Thessaly  on  the  con- 
fines (4  Atbamania. 

Aegfikhtu  (Alyloxot),  a surname  of  Zeus,  be- 
caose  he  bore  the  Aegis. 

Aegipan  (Ai7l«a>’),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  waa,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a being  distinct  from  Pan,  while 
others  regard  him  as  identical  with  Pan.  His  story 
tppi^ars  to  be  of  late  origin.  [Pan.] 
Aegiplanetua  Mona  (rh  AiylvAcryirroy  dpot), 
a mountain  in  Megaria. 

Aaglra  (Afyvipa : Ai>ftpdTTjt),  formerly  Hy- 
trresia  (*Tv«p9(rta),  a town  in  Achaia  on  a steep 
iiiU,  with  a sea-port  about  12  stadia  from  the  town. 
[Abgar,  No.  1.} 

AaigirAaaa  (AlVigdeircra,  Afytpoveoa),  one  of  the 
12  tiiurs  of  AcfiLls  in  Asia  Minor. 

Aagiatboa  (Afyioflor),  son  of  Thyestes,  who 
awiumgly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter  Pe> 
jopts.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  exposed, 
Wt  was  sared  by  shepherds  and  suckled  by  a 
pal  (atO,  whence  his  name.  His  unde  Atreus 
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brought  him  up  as  his  son.  When  Pelopia  lay 
with  her  father,  she  took  from  him  his  sword, 
which  she  afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This 
sword  was  the  means  of  revealing  the  crime  of 
Thyestes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.  Aegisthus  murdered  Atreus,  because 
he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his  father  Thyestes, 
and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus.  Homer  appears 
to  know  nothing  of  these  tragic  events ; and  we 
learn  ftom  him  only  that  Aegisthus  succeeded 
his  father  Thyestes  in  a port  of  his  dominions. 
According  to  Homer  Aegisthus  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus,  Aegisthus  seduced  his  wife 
ClytemnestTR.  Aegisthus  murdered  Agamemnon 
on  his  return  home,  and  reigned  7 years  over  My- 
cenae. In  the  8th  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, avenged  the  death  of  his  father  by  putting 
the  adulterer  to  death.  [Agamemnon,  Clvtem- 
nestba,  Orestea.] 

AegitballtlE  (AryffloAAof  ; C.  dt  S.  TVorforo), 
a promontory  in  Sicily,  between  Lilybaenm  and 
Drepanum,  near  which  was  the  town  Aegithallum. 

Aegitlnm  (Arylrior),  a town  in  Aetolia,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris. 

Aeglum  (Atytov : Alyttvs : Vottiiza)^  a town  of 
Achaia,  and  the  capital  after  the  destruction  of 
Helice.  The  meetings  of  the  Achaean  league  were 
beldat  Aeginm  in  a grove  of  Zeus  called  Homariuin. 

A^le  (AfyAsj),  that  is  Brightness”  or  ** Splen- 
dour,” is  the  name  of  several  mythological  females, 
such  as,  1.  The  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Neaern,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads  A sister  of 
Phalfton  One  of  the  Hesperides  4.  A 

nymph  beloved  by  Theseus,  for  whom  he  forsook 
Ariadne  A One  of  the  daughters  of  Aesculapius. 

Aeglitet  (AryA^vji),  that  is,  the  radiant  god, 
a surname  of  Apollo. 

A0g9c9mf  {Aiy6tt9pois),  a surname  of  Pan,  de- 
•criptive  of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a gt>at,  but 
more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Caprifcmtu. 

AegOf-F&t&mOB  (Alyir  Torafufr),  the  **  goat's- 
river,”  a small  river,  with  a town  of  the  same  name 
on  it,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  'flow's  into  the 
Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  Lysander,  a c.  405. 

AegOBtbSna  (AtyStrSfra : Aiyoerflci^ct/r,  Aiyo- 
(fflvKiTTjf),  a town  in  Megans  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  with  a sanctuary  of  Melampus. 

Aegui  and  BotciUus,  two  chiefs  of  the  Allo- 
br»fgei,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  fidelity  in  the 
Gallic  war,  deserted  to  porapey  in  Greece  (a  c.  48). 
AegAia  [ABOATsa] 

Aegf BUS,  a town  of  Moesia  on 

the  I>anul>e. 

AegyptOf  (AfywiTToy),  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
ebinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
Belus  assigned  Libya  to  Danaus,  and  Arabia  to 
Aegyptus,  but  the  latter  subdued  the  country  of 
the  Melampodes,  which  he  called  Aegypt  after 
his  own  name.  Aeg\'ptus  by  his  M’veral  wives 
had  50  sons,  and  bis  brother  Ihuiaus  50  daughters. 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nt  sus.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aeg)*ptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives,  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daoghterB  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
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gave  a dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
hiubandi  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  tons  of 
Aegrpttu  were  thu«  murdered,  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceue,  w'ho  was  saved  by  Hypermnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  l^ma,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 

Aegyptos  (d  Afywrror  : Aiyomor,  Aegyptius : 
Egypl\  a country  in  the  N.  & comer  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  E.  by  Palestine,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Ethiopia,  the  division  between 
the  two  countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  close  to  Syene  {Auomtn ; Lat.  24° 
8^1  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Great  Libyan  Desert 
This  is  the  extent  usually  assigned  to  the  country  ; 
but  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  define  it  as 
that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  which  lies  below 
the  First  Cataract  — 1.  Fhftioal  DeKrxption  of 
Egypt.  The  river  Nile,  flowing  from  S.  to  N. 
through  a narrow  valley,  encounters,  in  Lat  24^  8^ 
a natural  barrier,  com|K>sed  of  two  islands  (Philae 
and  Elephantine)  and  between  them  a bed  of 
sunken  rocks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fall  in  a 
series  of  cataracts,  or  rather  rapids  (rd  Kardiovwa^ 
i fUKpin  KaTodf^fCTTft,  Catarrhactes  Minor,  comp. 
Catarrhactxs),  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  nature  to 
Egypt  The  river  flows  due  N.  between  two 
ranges  of  hills,  so  near  each  other  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  os  far  as  Silsilis  {JeUl 
about  40  miles  below  Syene,  where  the 
valley  is  enlarged  by  the  W.  range  of  hills  retiring 
from  the  river.  Thus  the  Nile  flows  for  about 
500  miles,  through  a valley  whose  average  breadth 
is  about  7 miles,  between  Lilia  which  in  one  place 
(W.  of  Thebes)  attain  the  height  of  1000  or  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  a point  some  few  miles  below 
Memphis,  where  the  W.  range  of  hills  runs  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  the  E.  range  strikes  oflf  to  the  £.,  and 
the  river  divides  into  branches  (seven  in  ancient 
time,  but  now  only  two),  which  flow  through  a low 
alluvial  land,  called,  from  its  shape,  the  into 

the  Mediterranean.  To  this  valley  and  Delta  must 
be  added  the  country  round  the  great  natural  lake 
Moeris  {Dirket-ii-KtToun\  called  Nomos  Anino'ites 
(/bfoam),  lying  N.  W.  of  Hemcleopolis,  and  con- 
nected with  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a break  in 
the  W.  range  of  hills.  The  whole  district  thus  de- 
Kribed  is  periodically  laid  under  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The 
river,  in  sulwiding,  leaves  benind  a rich  deposit  of 
fine  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt  All  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  inundation  is  rock  or  sand. 
Hence  Egvpl  was  called  the  **  Gift  of  the  Nile.” 
The  extent  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  in 
the  Delta  about  4500  stjuare  miles,  in  the  valley 
about  2255,  in  /-uio&m  about  340,  and  in  all  about 
7005  square  miles.  The  outlying  portions  of 
ancient  Egypt  consisted  of  3 cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  or  Li- 
byan Desert,  a valley  in  the  W.  range  of  hills  on  the 
W.  of  the  Delta,  called  Nonios  Nitriotes  from  the 
Natron  Lakes  w'hich  it  contains,  some  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hed  Sea  and  in  the  mountain 
passes  l>etween  it  and  the  Nile,and  a strip  of  coast 
on  the  Mediu-rranean,  extending  E-  as  far  as  Hhi- 
nocolura  {Ei-Ariik\Qi\^  W.  os  far  (according  to 
some  of  the  ancients)  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus 
(Long,  about  25®  10'  E.).  The  only  river  of 
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Egypt  is  the  Nile  [Nilus].  A great  artificial 
canal  {liakr.YmmMf  L e.  Jo$epk'$  Cumal)  runs 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  b* 
miles,  from  Diospolis  Pan*a  in  the  Thebais  to  a 
point  on  the  W.  month  of  the  river  about  half-way 
between  Memphis  and  the  sea.  Many  smaller 
canals  were  cut  to  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the 
country.  A canal  from  the  £.  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  was  commenced  under 
the  native  kin^  and  finished  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes.  There  were  several  lakes  in  the  coun- 
try, respecting  which  see  Morris,  Marsotis, 
Dittos,  Tams,  Sirbonis,  and  Lacus  Amahi. 
— 2.  Ancient  Hittory,  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  civil  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a highly  civilized  agricultural  people, 
under  a settled  monarchical  goveminent,  divided 
into  castes,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests,  who  were  the  ministers  of  a religion 
based  on  a pantheistic  worship  of  nature,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  sacred  symbols  not  only  images  but  also 
living  animals  and  even  plants.  The  priests  were 
also  in  possession  of  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  country  and  all  the  employments  based  upon 
such  knowledge.  The  other  castes  were,  2nd,  the 
soldiers,  3rd,  the  husbandmen,  4th,  the  artificers 
and  tradesmen,  and  last,  held  in  great  contempt, 
the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  poulterers,  fishermen, 
and  servants.  The  Egyptians  possessed  a written 
language,  which  appears  to  have  had  afllnities  with 
both  the  great  families  of  Language,  the  Semitic 
and  the  Indo-European  ; and  the  priestly  caste  bad, 
moreover,  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  a sacred  sys- 
tem of  writing,  the  characters  of  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Hieroglypkicty  in  contradistinction 
to  which  the  common  characters  are  called  Encho- 
rial (l  c.  of  the  country').  They  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  which  are 
essential  to  a highly  civilized  community : they 
bad  made  great  advances  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
architecture  and  sculpture  (for  in  painting  their 
progress  was  impeded  by  a want  of  knowledge  of 
perspective) : they  were  deterred  from  commercial 
enterprise  by  the  policy  of  the  priests,  but  they 
obtained  foreign  productions  to  a great  extent, 
chiefly  through  the  Pboeniciani,  and  at  a later 
period  they  engaged  in  maritime  expeditions : in 
science  they  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far 
as  tome  bare  thought,  but  their  religion  led  them 
to  cultivate  astronomy  and  its  application  to  chrono* 
1^^«  And  the  nature  of  their  countiy*  made  a know- 
ledge of  geometry  (in  its  literal  sense)  indispensable, 
and  their  application  of  its  principles  to  architecture 
is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  people 
and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  Asiatic  source  as  the  early  civilization  of  Assyria 
and  India.  The  ancient  history  of  Egj'pt  mav  l>e 
divided  into  4 great  periods : — <1)  From  the  earliest 
times  to  its  conquest  by  Cambysei ; during  which 
it  was  ruled  by  a succession  of  native  princes,  into 
the  difliculties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire.  The  list  of  them,  Psammenitus, 
was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cambysea  in 
a c.  525,  when  Egypt  became  a province  of  the 
Pcrs:an  empire.  During  this  period  Egiiq)!  was 
but  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  llomcric 
poems  show  tome  slight  aapiaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  river  (which  it  also  called  Afyi/wTor, 
Od.  xiv.  25),  and  refer  to  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of  ” Thebes  with  the  Hundred  Gates.”  In  the 
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Utter  part  of  the  period  learned  men  aiDon^  the 
Oreekf  beffan  to  trarel  to  Eirypt  for  the  sake  of 
stodrin^  iu  institutions  : among  others  it  was 
Tvit^  by  Pythagoras,  Thales,  and  Solon.  (2) 
From  the  Persian  conquest  in  b.  c.  525,  to  the 
transference  of  their  dominion  to  the  Macedonians 
in  Bl  c.  332.  This  period  was  one  of  almost  con- 
stant struggles  between  the  Egyptians  and  their 
conquerors,  until  &c  340,  when  Nectanebo  II., 
the  last  native  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  defeated  by 
Darios  Ochus.  It  was  daring  this  period  that  the 
Greeks  acquired  a considerable  knowledge  of 
Egypt.  In  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Persia, 
the  two  leading  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta  at 
difforeot  times  assisted  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  the  state  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
Persia  ; and,  during  the  intervals  of  those  wars, 
Egypt  was  visited  by  Greek  historians  and  philoso- 
phers, soeb  as  Hellaoicus,  Herodotus,  Anazagorts, 
Plato,  and  others,  who  brought  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  acquired 
from  the  priests  and  through  personal  observation. 
<3)  The  dynasty  of  Mac^oniao  kings,  from  the 
aeccasion  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  L^us,  in  B.  c 
323,  down  to  b.  a when  Egypt  became  a pro- 
vince of  the  Kocnan  empire  When  Alexander 
invaded  Egypt  in  b.  c.  332,  the  country  submitted 
to  him  without  a struggle ; and,  while  he  left  it 
behind  biin  to  return  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he 
conferred  upon  it  the  greatest  l^eht  that  was  in 
his  power,  by  giving  orders  for  the  budding  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  after  his  death  in  b.  c.  323,  Egypt  fell 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who 
awoined  the  title  of  king  in  & c.  306,  and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  whom  the 
country  cTeatly  flourished,  and  beenme  the  chief 
scat  of  Greek  learning.  But  soon  came  the  period 
of  decline.  Wars  with  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Sriis,  and  the  vicea,  weaknesses,  and  disseusiont  of 
the  royal  family,  wore  out  the  state,  till  in  B.  c.  81 
the  R^muuis  were  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  for  the  crown,  and  in  B.  c.  55  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies  came  to  be  entirely  dependent 
QU  Roman  protection,  and,  at  last,  after  the  battle 
of  Actiom  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  was  made  a 
Roman  province,  a.  c.  30.  (4)  Egypt  under  the 

Romans,  down  to  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in 
A.  n.  638.  As  a Roman  province,  Eg}  pt  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  empire.  I'he 
fcmiity  of  its  soil,  and  its  position  between  Europe 
vA  Arabia  and  India,  together  with  the  possession 
ef  such  a port  as  Alexandria,  gave  it  the  full  be- 
neflt  of  the  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture 
and  commenre.  Learning  continued  to  flourish  at 
Al«*xandria,  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Christian 
Churrh  in  that  city  Ixxame  so  powerful  as  to  con- 
tend for  supremacy  with  those  of  Antioch,  Constan- 
tnople,  and  Home,  while  a sutxession  of  teacberB, 
tach  as  (>rtgen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  con- 
wr«d  real  lustre  on  the  ecdcsiaitical  annals  of  the 
cocatrr.  When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  in- 
road upoD  the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical 
poattiOR  of  Ktrypt  naturally  caused  it  to  fall  an 
victim  to  that  attack,  which  its  «*eahh 
mA  xhm  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants  in- 
tned.  It  was  conquered  by  Araroti,  the  lieutenant 
«f  the  Caliph  f>nuir,  in  a.  D.  €38.—  3.  Political 
— From  the  earliest  times  the  country 
dmded  into  (1)  The  Della  or  Lower  Egypt 
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(t6  AcAto,  d itdrs#  El~Bakari^  El-Kebii) 

(2 ) The  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  'L-wrayoaii, 
d /ifTo{ir  Mrsr  ^fo$^ami) ; (3)  The  Theljau, 
or  Cpper  Egypt  (Gq€alt,  d Saul): 

and  it  was  further  subdivided  into  36  nomei  or 
governments.  Respecting  the  Oases,  see 

Aagyi  (Afyvr,  Aovtut:  nr.  6'4*or«/»>2a),  a 
town  of  Xjaconia  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 

Aalina  (AlAoMt:  AlAorin}!),  a toam  on  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Bahr-el- 
Akaba,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Aelanites 
from  the  name  of  the  town.  It  is  the  Klath  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  one  of  the  sea-ports  of  which  Solomon 
possessed  himself. 

Aelia  OeiLf,  plebeian,  the  members  of  which  are 
given  under  their  surnames,  Galii’s,  Lamia, 
Paetts,  Skjanl's,  Stilo,  Tubxro. 

Aelia,  a name  given  to  Jenuaiem  after  its  re- 
storation by  the  Roman  emperor  Aelius  Hadrianus. 

Aaliingg,  Claudloa,  «*as  bom  at  Praeneste 
in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Though  an 
Italian,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  as  a 
native  Athenian.  He  never  married,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  60.  Two  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  ui : one  a collection  of  miscellaneous  history 
(notxlAf) 'l<rrop(a)  in  14  books,  commonly  called 
Variu  fiutoria  ; and  the  other  a work  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  animals  (IIcpl  iSi6Trfros)  in  17 

books,  commonly  called  Ds  Animalium  iVofara. 
The  former  work  contains  short  narrations  and 
anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  Ac., 
selected  frvim  various  authors,  generally  without 
their  names  being  given,  and  on  a great  variety 
of  subjects.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same  kind, 
scrappy  and  gossipping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  uTiters,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
ol»servations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  There  are 
also  attributed  to  him  20  letters  on  hosliandry 
(*A7po<Kticai  'EyurroAol),  written  in  a rhetorical 
style  and  of  no  value, — Editions.  Of  the  I'ana 
Historia,  by  Perizonius,  Leyden,  1701  ; by  Gnv 
novius,  Leyden.  1731  ; and  by  Kuhn.  Leipzig, 
1780.  Of  the  IM  Aninudium  .Va/urer,  by  Grono- 
rius,  Lond.  1744  ; by  J.  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1784  ; 
and  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832.  Of  the  Lftten^ 
by  Aldus  Manutku,  in  his  C^M£Ct^o  Ejnstoiarum 
Graecnrum.,  Venice,  1400,  4to. 

AeliAntu  Xeoclai,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  mentioned  by  Oalen  as  the  oldest  of  his 
tutors. 

AaliAnai  Tactlctu,  a Greek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Home  and  wrote  a work  on  the  Military  Tactics 
of  the  Greeks  (flspl  *EAAtj. 

viKoir)^  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
also  gives  a brief  account  of  the  coustitutiem  of  a 
Roman  army  at  lh.at  time. — Editions.  By  Frai;- 
ciscus  Robortellua,  Venice,  1552 ; and  by  Elzevir, 
Leyden,  1613. 

Aello,  one  of  the  Harpies.  [Harpviab.] 

Aelldpoa  (‘AcAAdiroot),  a surname  of  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  described 
as  swift-fooled  as  a storm-wind. 

AamlUa.  L The  3rd  daughter  of  L.  Aemiliu« 
Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  Imttlc  of  Cannae,  was  the 
wife  of  Scipio  Alricanus  I,  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  CoroeliiV,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchu  — 
2.  Aemilia  Lepida.  [ Lbpi{ja.]«>-3.  Vesut  vii^m. 
put  to  death  ii.c.  Il4  for  having  committed  incest 
upon  several  occasions. 
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AemDIa  Oeni,  one  of  the  roost  ancient  patrician 
(rentes  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Mamercui,  who  receive<l  the  name  of  Aemilius  on 
account  of-  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (6i* 
aifivKiay  \6yov).  This  Maroercus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  gens  are  given  under  their  surnames 
Barbula,  Lepidts,  Mambrcus  or  Mamer- 
rjNi's  PAPrs  Paulcr,  Rbgillus,  Scai'rus. 

Aemllla  Yu,  mode  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidns, 
cos.  B.  c.  1 87,  continued  the  Via  Flaminia  from  Ari« 
minum,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum.  It  was  sub- 
sequently continued  as  far  os  Aquileia. 

1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus 
^lacedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was 
thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africa- 
DUS.  [SciPio.]«»2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  in  the  reign  of  Gallos,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  soldiers  in  a.  o.  253,  but  was  slain  by 
them  after  reigning  a few  months.»d.  One  of  the 
30  tyrants  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  assumed  the  purple 
in  Egt'pt,  but  was  token  prisoner  and  strangled  by 
ord^r  of  Gallienua 

Aemilliu  Probos.  [Nspos,  Cornelics.] 

^mdna  or  Erndna  (Lai5>icA>,  a fortified  town 
in  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Roman  colony,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts. 

AenJlria,  also  called  Pithftellsa  and  IxL&zime 
(l9chia  \ a volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  nnder  which 
the  Roman  poets  represented  Ty^hoeus  as  lying. 

AenSa  (Afveia : AtWifor,  Atveidrqf),  a town 
in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Thermatc  gulf. 

Aene&des  (AiV«id3nr),  a patronymic  from  Ae- 
neas, given  to  bis  son  Ascanius  or  lulus,  and  to 
those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him, 
such  as  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in  general. 

AenSas  (Alvciar).  L //omeric  Story.  Aeneas 
wiis  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related 
to  the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself 
was  a grandson  of  Tros.  He  was  educated  from 
his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the  house  of  Alca- 
thous,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  At  first  he 
took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ; and  it  was  not 
till  Achilles  attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks,  Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the 
great  bulwarks  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks, 
and  Aeneas  appears  beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by 
the  gods:  Aphrodite  carried  him  off  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  Poseidon,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  the  hands  of 
Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Aeneas  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his 
descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  — Later  .Stories.  The  later 
stories  present  the  greatest  variations  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Aeneas  at  the  rapture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  accounts, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  city  had  fallen,  he 
withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the 
images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  {Pal- 
ladium) ; and  that  from  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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' Europe,  and  finally  settled  at  Latium  in  luly 
where  he  became  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romani. 
A description  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before 
he  reached  Latium,  and  of  the  various  towns  and 
temples  he  was  believed  to  have  founded  during 
his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus (i.  50,&c.),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  V'irgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as  his  landing 
at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  mythical  chronology.  From  Pallene, 
where  Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  he  sailed  with  bis  companions  to  Delos,  Cy- 
thera,Boiae  in  Laconia,  Zacvnthuj,LeucaA,Actiuni, 
Ambracia,  and  to  Dodona,  where  he  met  the  Trojan 
Helenus.  From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the  Ionian 
sea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory. Thence  he  crossed  ov&r  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and  Aegestus  (Aces- 
tes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  and  Aegests. 
From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in  the 
port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the  island  of  Leucasin, 
and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  Latium.  Various 
signs  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  end  of  his 
wanderings,  and  be  and  his  Trojans  accordingly 
settled  in  Latium.  The  place  where  they  had 
landed  was  called  Troy.  lAtinus,  king  of  the  Ab- 
origines, prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards  concluded 
an  alHance  with  the  strangers,  gave  up  to  them 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians.  Aeneas  founded  the 
town  of  Lavinium, called  after  Lavinia,the  daughter 
ofLatinus,  whom  he  married.  A new  war  then 
followed  between  Latinus  and  Turnus,  in  which 
both  chiefs  fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  b^me  sole 
ruler  of  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both 
nations  were  united  into  one.  Soon  after  this 
Aeneas  fell  in  a battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who 
were  assisted  by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans. 
As  his  body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was 
believed  that  it  had  been  carried  np  to  heaven,  or 
that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicius.  The 
Latins  erected  a monument  to  him,  with  the  in- 
scription 7b  the  father  and  natire  god.  Virgil  re- 
presents Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  7 years  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in 
Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Turnus, 
within  the  space  of  20  days.  The  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Homans  from  the  Trojans  through 
Aeneas  was  believed  at  an  early  period,  but  pro- 
bably rests  on  no  historical  foundation.*«9.  Aenlot 
SUriiu,  son  of  Silrius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius, 
is  the  3rd  in  the  list  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba 
in  Lsitiuro  ; the  Silvii  r^ard^  him  as  the  founder 
of  their  bouse. 

AenSos  Gozaaos,  so  called  from  Gaza,  his  birth- 
place, flourished  A.  D.  487.  He  was  at  first  a Pla- 
tonist  and  a Sophist,  but  afterwards  became  a 
Christian,  when  he  composed  a dialogue.  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  called  7Tteopluyisttt$.  — 
Editions.  By  Barthius,  Lips.  1655  ; by  Boiosonade, 
Par.  1836. 

Aenftas  Taotleni,  a Greek  writer,  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Aeneas  of  StjTnphalus,  the  general  of 
the  Arcadians,  B.C.  362  (Xen.  IfdL  viL  3.  § 1)  ; 
and  be  probably  lived  about  that  period.  He  wrote 
a work  on  the  art  of  war,  of  which  a portion  only 
is  preserved,  commonly  called  Commentarius  Polior- 
ceiicHx,  showing  how  a siege  should  be  resisted. 
An  epitome  of  the  whole  book  was  made  by  Cineas. 
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AENESIDEMUS. 

(Ck.  ad  ix.  25.) — Editiom.  Br  Erocsti, 
Up*.  1763  ; br  Lip*.  1818. 

Ae&5tI(Uffliif  (AimteOirtnos ),  a celebrated  sceptic, 
bora  at  Cdo«*us  in  Crete,  probably  lived  a little- 
Uter  than  Cicero.  He  differed  on  many  point* 
CrocQ  the  ordinary  aceptica.  The  grand  peculiarity 
of  bia  lyatem  »*aa  the  attempt  to  unite  acepticiam 
viih  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a po*itire 
Ibandation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the  nature  of 
tbicfs  for  the  never-ceaaing  changes  both  in  the 
matnial  and  spiritual  world.  None  of  the  works 
^ Aenesidemus  have  come  down  to  us.  To  them 
Sextus  Empiricua  was  indebted  for  a considerable 
part  of  his  wcvk. 

Aeniinet  (Alndvet,  Ion.  ’Es'i^vct),  an  ancient 
Greek  race,  originally  near  Ossa,  afterwards  hi 
southern  Thessaly,  between  Oeta  and  Othrj's,  on 
the  banks  of  the  SperchCua. 

Aasuj  (AZ>«<:  Atvioi,  AiVidnjt:  Emo\  an 
ancient  town  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Uebrus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  colonized 
br  the  Aeoliaos  of  Asia  Minor.  Virgil  (Aen.  iiL 
18)  supposes  Aenof  to  hare  been  built  by  Aeneas, 
but  be  confounds  it  with  Axnsa  in  Chalcidice. 
Under  the  Romans  Aenos  was  a free  town,  and  a 
place  of  importance. 

Ae&at  (Inn)  a river  in  Rhaetia,  the  boundary 
between  Riuetia  and  Nmicum. 

Asdlftt  or  Aa5lii  (AioAfir),  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  supposed  to  be  de> 
seeaded  from  Aeolus,  the  son  of  llellen.  [ Aiolus, 
No.  l.J  They  originally  dwell  in  Thessaly,  from 
whence  they  spread  over  various  parts  of  Greece, 
and  also  settled  in  AioLia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
the  island  of  LbsboS. 

Aa^laa  InjiUaa  ( oi  AUXou  rv^ot : l^pan 
ItUimds)^  a group  of  islands  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  w'here 
Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.  Homer  {Od. 
1. 1)  mentions  only  one  Aeolian  island,  and  Virgil 
(Jea.i.  52)  accusingly  speaks  of  only  one  Aeo- 
i*a  (sc.  insula),  where  Aeolus  reigned,  supposed 
to  be  Strongyle  or  Lipara.  These  islands  were 
sito  called  or  Vulcddiof^  because 

Hephaestus  or  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  have 
bad  bis  workshop  in  one  of  them  called  Hiera. 
(Virg.  Afn,  viiL  4 15,  seq.)  They  were  also  named 
UpArenats^  from  Lipira,  the  largest  of  them. 
The  names  of  these  islands  were,  Lipira  {Lipan)\ 
Hiira  (IVcoiso);  SlrongjHe  {StromboU)  \ Phoe- 
SicGsa  {Falieydi) ; EricQsa  {Alicudi)  \ Euonymus 
(Pimonta)  ; Uidyme  (.W«m)  ; Hicesia  (Luca  iSi-  \ 
saos) ; I^ilidia  (BatUizzo)  ; Osteodes  (LVica).  , 

AedUdea  (AIoAISt^s),  a patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athomas,  Cretheus,  Sisyphus, 
hnliiMocus,  Ac.,  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cepbalus, 
UItmcs  and  Phrixus.  Aeolis  is  the  patronymic 
*f  ibe  female  descendants  of  Aeolus,  given  to  his 
dsijsfaters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 

(AtoAif)  or  AadUa,  a district  of  Mysia 
ta  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  Aeolian  Greeks, 
«b«*e  cities  extended  from  the  Trond  along  the 
shares  of  the  Aegaean  to  the  river  Hemius.  In 
esriy  times  their  12  roost  important  cities  were  | 
tadependent  and  formed  a I^eague,  the  members  I 
d which  celebrated  an  annual  festival  (Panaefi-  j 
btm)  at  Smyrna.  The  12  cities  comprising  this  I 
bragwe  were  Cyme,  Larisaae,  Neonllchos,  Temnus,  j 
Cdla,  Notram,  Aegiriisa,  Pitane,  Aegacae,  5fyrina,  , 
</rrn£a,  and  Smyrna  ; but  Smyrna  subsequently 
lecame  a memltcr  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  ( He-  , 
N.  i US',  seq.)  These  cities  were  subdued  by 
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Croesus,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Persian  em> 
pire  on  the  conquest  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus. 

Aedlns  (AtoAot).  L Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Orse'is,  and  brother  of  Dorus  and  Xutbus. 
He  was  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  child- 
ren are  said  to  have  been  xery  numerous  ; but  the 
most  ancient  story  mentioned  only  four  sons,  viz. 
Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and  Salmoneus. 
The  great  extent  of  country  which  this  race  occu- 
pied probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying  accounts 
about  the  number  of  bis  children.— 2.  Son  of 
Hippotes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Arne,  a descendant  of  the  previous  Aeolus.  His 
story  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a branch 
of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west.  His  mother  was  car- 
ried to  Metapontum  in  Italy,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  Aeolus  and  bis  brother  Boootus.  The  tw'o 
brothers  afterwards  from  Metapontum,  and 
Aeolus  went  to  some  islandsin  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian 
islands.  Here  he  reigned  as  a just  and  pious  king, 
taught  the  natives  the  use  of  sails  for  ships,  and 
foretold  them  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to 
rise.  In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  how- 
ever, Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the 
god  nor  the  father  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  island,  to  whom  Zeu% 
bad  given  dominion  over  the  winds,  which  be  might 
sootlie  or  excite  according  to  his  pleasure.  (Od.  x. 
1,  seq.)  This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etyroo- 
logy  ^the  name  of  Aeolus  from  d«\Aw  led  to  Aeolus 
being  regarded  in  Uter  times  as  the  god  and  king  of 
the  w'inds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in  a mountain. 
It  is  therefore  to  biro  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
w'isbes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojans.  (Virg. 
Aea.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island  of  Homer  was  in 
Uter  times  believed  to  be  Lipara  or  Strongyle.  and 
was  accordingly  regarded  as  the  place  in  which  the 
god  of  the  winds  dwelt.  [Aboliab  Insl'Lab.] 

Aepte  (Afwsia : Aiwsdrijr).  L A town  in  Met- 
senia  on  the  sea-coast,  afterwards  Thi'RIa.— 2.  A 
town  in  Cyprus,  afterwards  Soli. 

Aepy  (AUv),  a town  in  Elis,  situated  on  a 
height,  as  its  name  indicates. 

Aepj^tnt  (AftrifTof).  1.  A mythical  king  of 
Arcadia,  from  whom  a part  of  the  country  aas 
called  Aepytis.  — 2.  Youngest  son  of  the  Hctaclid 
Cresphontes,  king  of  MessenU,  and  of  Merope, 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  When 
bis  father  aud  brothers  were.mnMered  during  an 
insurrection,  Aepytiu  alone,  who  was  with  his 
grandfather  Cypselus,  escaped  the  danger.  The 
throne  of  Cresphontes  was  in  the  meantime  occu- 
pied by  the  Heraclid  Polyphonies,  who  also  forced 
Merope  to  become  his  wife.  When  Aepytus  bad 
grown  to  manhood,  he  returned  to  his  kingdom, 
and  put  Polyphonies  to  death.  From  him  the 
kings  of  Messenia  wore  called  Aepytids  instead  of 
the  more  general  name  Ileraclids.  — 8.  Son  of 
Hip{)otbou8.  king  of  Arcadia,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  Aepytus  mentioned  first. 

Aeqiu,  AeqnlcSli,  AequIoUie,  AeqnleUini, 
an  ancient  warlike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  in  the  mountains  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Latium,  and  between  the 
I>atini,  Sabini,  Hemici,  and  Marsi.  lij  conjunc- 
tion with  the  VolKi.  a*ho  were  of  the  same  race, 
they  carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  but 
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finally  subdued  in  B.  c.  302.  One  of  their 
chief  Kt’aU  vra.%  Mount  Algidus,  from  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  nmke  their  miirauding  expeditions. 
Aequi  Falitci.  [Falbrii.] 

Aeqaimaellum.  [ M a elicb.  ] 

ASr5pe  ('Atpo'^n)),  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her  father, 
who  had  received  nn  oracle  that  he  should  lose  bis 
life  by  one  of  bis  children,  gave  her  atid  her  sister 
Clymene  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell  them  in  a 
foreign  laud.  Aerope  married  Plisthenes,  the  son 
of  Atreus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  .Aga- 
memnon and  Meuelaus.  After  the  death  of  Plis< 
thenes  Aerope  married  Atreus  ; and  her  two  sons, 
who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  his  sons.  Aerope  w'os  faithless  to 
Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Tbyestes. 

Aes&ctu  (AtaaKos)^  son  of  Priam  and  Alex- 
iirhoi*.  He  lived  far  from  his  father's  court  in  the 
solitude  of  mountain-forests.  Hesperia,  however, 
the  daughter  of  Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart, 
.’ind  on  one  occasion  while  be  was  pursuing  lier, 
she  was  stung  hy  a viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in 
his  crrief  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed 
hr  Thetis  into  on  aquatic  bird.  This  is  the  story 
related  by  Ovid  (.Met.  xi.  75U),  but  it  is  told  dif- 
ferently by  Apollodorus. 

Aesar,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the  Etrus- 
cans. 

Aesar  or  Aedbrut  (Eearo^  a nver  near  Croton 
in  Bnittii,  in  soitihem  Italy. 

Aeschinet  1-  The  Athenian  ora- 

tor lorn  B.  c.  389,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and 
Glaucoihea.  According  to  Demosthenes,  his  poli- 
tical antagonist,  his  parents  were  of  disreputable 
character  and  not  even  citizens  of  Athens  ; but 
Aeschines  himself  says  that  his  father  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  lost  his 
property  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  his 
youth  AeK'hines  appears  to  have  assisted  bis  father 
in  his  school  ; he  next  acted  as  secretary  to 
.Aristophon,  and  afterwards  to  Eubuius  ; he  lub- 
sequeiitly  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  but  was 
unsuccessful  ; and  at  length,  after  sening  with 
distinction  in  the  army,  came  forniird  as  a public 
speaker  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  In 
347  he  was  sent  along  with  Demosthenes  as 
one  of  the  10  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a peace 
with  Philip:  from  this  time  he  appears  os  the 
friend  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterwards  Aes- 
chines formed  one  of  the  second  embassy  sent  to 
Philip  to  receive  the  oath  of  Philip  to  the  treaty 
which  had  l>een  concluded  with  the  Athenians  ; 
but  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in  obtaining 
the  ratification  had  been  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  Aeschines  on  his  return  to  Athens  w'as 
accused  by  Timarchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by 
)>ringing  forward  a counter-accusation  against 
Timaithtis  (345),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech  in 
which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ez- 
unt;  Timarchus  was  condemned  and  Aeschines 
gained  a brilliant  triumph.  In  343  Demosthenes 
lenewed  the  cliarge  against  Aeschines  of  treachery 
during  his  second  eroUnssy  to  Philip.  This  charge 
of  Demosthenes  (x«pl  naparpetritiai)  was  not 
spoken,  but  published  os  a memorial,  and  AcKhines 
answered  it  in  a similar  memorial  on  the  embassy 
(rcpl  irapawp((r$<iar),  which  was  likewise  pu^ 
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lished.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  CKaeronSa  in 
338,  which  gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece, 
Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  l>e 
rewarded  for  his  ser>'icet  with  a golden  crown 
in  the  theatre  at  the  great  Dionytia.  Aeschines 
in  consequence  accused  Ctesiphon  ; but  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  charge  till  8 years  later,  330. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is 
extant,  and  was  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  bis 
celebrated  oration  on  the  crown  (wcpi  <rr*piiKtv), 
Aeschines  w-as  defeated,  and  withdrew  iixim 
Athens.  He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length 
established  a scitool  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On 
one  occasion  be  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his 
hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  defeat, 
be  replied,  **  You  would  cease  to  be  astonished  if 
you  had  heard  Demosthenes.”  From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Samos,  where  he  died  in  314.  Besides 
the  3 orations  extant,  we  also  possess  12  letters 
which  are  ascribed  to  Aeschines,  but  which  are  the 
work  of  late  sophists. — E<ittujns.  In  the  editions  of 
the  Attic  orators  [Dx.uosTHKNBsj,  and  by  Bremi, 
Zurich,  1823. » 2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a disciple  of  Socrates.  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  went  to  Syracuse  ; but  re- 
turned to  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius, 
and  supported  himself,  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
structions. He  wrote  several  dialogues,  but  the 
3 which  have  come  donm  to  us  under  his  name 
are  not  genuine.— iit/irfoKS.  By  Fischer,  Lips. 
1786  ; by  Bockh,  Heidcl.  1810  ; and  in  many 
editions  of  Plato.  Of  Ncapolis,  a Peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  svas  at  the  head  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomachus  about  b.c.  109.  "—4.  Of  Miletus,  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a distinguished  orator 
in  the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence. 

Aesebrion  L Of  Syracuse,  whose 

wife  Pippa  wo*  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verrei,  and 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  scandalous  instruments 
of  Vcrres.~2.  An  iambic  poet,  a native  of  Samos. 
There  was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  wras 
a native  of  Mytilene  and  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  accompanied  Alexander  on  some  of  his  expe- 
ditions. lie  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as 
tho  S^iminn.^-3.  A native  of  Pergamus,  and  a 
physician  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was 
one  of  Galen's  tutors. 

Aescbjllus  (AiVxi^Aor).  1.  The  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  was  bom  at  Kleusis  in  Attica,  a.  c.  525,  to 
that  he  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  contcmporaiy  with  Simo- 
nides and  Pindar.  His  father  Euphorion  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  worship  of  Dcmeter,  and 
Aeschylus  himself  w*as,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess. 
At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c.  499),  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance ns  a competitor  for  the  prize  of  tragedy, 
without  being  successful.  He  fought  with  his 
brothers  Cynm>glrus  and  Aminius,  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490),  and  also  at  those  of  Salamis  (480) 
and  Plataea  (479).  In  484  he  gained  the  prize  of 
tragedy  ; and  in  472  he  gained  the  prize  with  the 
trilog}’,  of  which  tlie  Persae,  the  e^iest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  In  468  he  was  de- 
feated in  a tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  So- 
phocles ; and  he  is  said  in  consequence  to  have  quitted 
Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Siroonidea 
the  lyric  poet  In  467,  his  friend  and  patrou  kin^ 
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Hiero  d:M  ; and  in  458,  it  appran  that  AMchylns  ' 
waj  afraio  at  Athena,  frtan  the  fiict  that  the  trilojy 
of  the  Oreaieia  wa»  produced  in  that  rear.  In  the 
**nje  or  the  followine  year,  he  asain  visited  Sicily, 
and  he  died  at  Oela  in  456,  in  the  68tb  year  of  his  ! 
a^.  It  ia  aakl  that  an  engle,  miataJtinc  the  poet*»  ; 
h^d  head  for  a ilone,  let  a tortoise  fall  upon  it  to 
break  the  shell,  and  so  fulhiledan  oracle,  according  ' 
to  which  Aeschylus  was  6ited  to  die  by  a blow 
frnm  bearen.  The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus 
in  the  composition  and  dramatic  representation  of  ' 
Tragedy  were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by 
the  Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer 
was  of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History. 
Eren  the  improvements  and  alterations  introduce 
by  his  stJccessora  were  the  natural  resnlts  and  sug- 
gestions  of  those  of  Aeschylus.  The  first  and 
principal  alteration  which  he  made  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a second  actor  (9«tn’«po7w»'t!rr^r),  and 
the  cfmsequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  properly 
so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral  parts. 
Thb  iiworation  was  of  course  adopted  by  his  con- 
temporaries, juat  as  Aeschylus  himself  followed  the 
etample  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently  introducing 
a thiM  actor.  But  the  improvenients  of  Aeschylus 
were  not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy : he 
added  the  reaoxares  of  art  in  its  exhibiiioa.  Thus, 
he  is  said  to  bare  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of 
Agatharclroa,  who  painted  fM-  him  the  first  scenes 
which  bad  ever  been  drawrn  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  linear  perspective.  He  also  furnished  bis 
actors  with  more  luitahle  and  magnificent  dresses, 
with  significant  and  various  masks,  and  with  the 
thick -aoled  cothurnus,  to  raise  their  stature  to  the 
height  of  heroes.  He  moreover  bestowed  so  much 
attention  on  the  choral  dances,  that  he  is  said  to 
hare  inrented  rarioos  figures  himself,  and  to  have 
instrocted  the  choristers  in  them  w'ithout  the  aid 
of  the  regular  ballet-masters.  With  him  also  arooe 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a 
of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that  each  formed 
OM  act,  as  it  were,  of  a great  whole,  which  might 
be  compared  whh  some  of  Sbakspeare's  historical 
pUya  Even  h-  fore  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  it  had 
W«n  rastomarr  to  contend  f<»r  the  prise  of  tragedy 
with  3 plays  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  him  to  show  how  each  of  3 
tragedies  might  be  complete  in  itselfi  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest,  and  nevertbelest  form  a part  of  an 
bantyminus  and  connected  whole.  The  only  ex- 
ample still  extant  of  such  a trilogy  is  the  Oresteia, 
as  H was  called.  A «atyrical  play  commonly 
followed  each  tragic  trili:^.  Aeschylus  is  said 
to  have  written  70  tragedies.  Of  these  only 
7 an?  extant,  namely,  the  Prrnami,  the  Sttm 
wfoinii  TViee,  the  Smpplutntg^  the  Prom^ihna^  the 
wf^roJweoKJKNi,  the  C4oc^4om',  and  EumemJes  ; the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
the  The  Prrtians  was  acted  in  47-\ 

aad  the  .S*rew  mjainst  7V6es  a year  afterwards. 
TTse  (.frttleia  was  leprcsented  in  458  ; the 

and  the  Promethnu  were  branght  out  some 
time  between  the  55rmi  a^iiut  7l<4e#  and  the 
It  has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions 
in  the  Smppiiamt*,  that  tbit  play  was  acted  m 461, 
when  Athens  »as  allied  with  Ar/os. — Editiom. 
By  Wellaoef,  Ijpa.  1823,  W.  Dindorf,  Lijni.  1827, 
«>d  Scholcfield,  Camh.  1 830. 

AMcUhpIua  CAwicAnvuir),  the  god  of  the  me- 
dical art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius  is 
avjt  a diTtnity,  but  timply  the  **  blameless  phyti- 
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cian”  (iTjrhg  afioMwe),  whose  sons,  Machaon  and 
PodaJIriuji,  were  the  physicians  in  the  Greek  army, 
and  ruled  over  Theca,  lihome,  and  Uechaha. 
Homer  says  nothing  of  the  descent  of  Aesculapius. 
The  common  story  relnti'S  that  be  was  a S4in  of 
Apollo  and  Om>nia,  and  that  when  Coronis  was 
with  child  by  A^>oUo,  she  becan^e  enamoured  with 
Iscbys,  an  Arcadian.  Apollo,  informed  of  this  by 
a raven,  which  he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  his  owti  prophetic  powers,  sent 
hit  sister  Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accord- 
ingly destroyed  Coronis  in  ber  own  house  at  Laceria 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  (Mft.  iL  605).  it  wms  Apollo  himself 
who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischya  When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burni,  eith«  Apollo  or 
Hermes  saved  the  child  Aesculapius  from  the  flames, 
and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  who  iiutructed  the  l>oy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  bunthig.  There  are 
various  other  narratives  re»>peclmg  his  birth,  acct>rd- 
ing  to  some  of  which  he  was  a native  of  Kpidaurus, 
and  this  w*aa  a common  opinion  in  laier  timea. 
After  he  had  grown  up.  reports  spread  over  all 
countries,  that  be  not  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but 
called  the  dead  to  life  again.  But  while  he  was 
restoring  Glaucus  to  life,  Zeus  killed  him  with  a 
dash  of  lightning,  as  be  feared  lest  rr.*‘n  might  con- 
trive to  escape  death  altoueiher,  or,  l^ecause  Pluto 
had  complained  of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  dead.  But,  on  the  request  of 
.5pollo,  Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars. 
Aesculapius  is  also  said  to  hare  Liken  part  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  He  was  married  to  Epione,  and  besidra  the 
two  sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  following  children  of  bis  ; laniscus,  Alexe- 
nor,  Aratus,  Hygieia,  Aegle,  la«o.  and  Panaceia, 
most  of  whom  are  only  |)ersonifications  of  the 
powers  ascribed  to  their  father.  Aesculapius  was 
worshipped  all  over  Greece.  His  temples  were 
usually  built  in  healthy  places,  on  faiils  outside  the 
town,  and  near  wells  which  wore  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  Tbe  principol  seat 
of  his  worship  in  Greece  was  Epidaunis,  where  he 
had  a temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  everywhere  connected  with  his  wor- 
ship, pit/bably  because  they  were  a symbol  of  pru- 
dence and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to  liave 
the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous  powers. 
For  these  reav>ns,  a j^xuliar  kind  of  tame  serpents, 
in  which  Epidaurus  ab<iunded,  »as  not  only  kept 
in  his  temple,  but  the  god  himself  fretpiently  ap- 
peared in  the  fonn  of  a serpetiL  At  K«>nic  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from  Kpi- 
dauriis  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  in  R.C.  293,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  a pestilence.  The  supposed  descendants 
of  Aesculapius  were  called  by  the  patrmymic  name 
AsfUyiadat  ('AffjrATrvioSoi^.and  their princif^al  scats 
were  C«  and  Cnidus.  They  were  an  order  or 
caste  of  priests,  and  for  a long  period  the  practice 
of  medicine  was  istinately  connected  with  religion. 
The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepiadae.  Reipecting 
the  festivals  of  .AeacuUpius,  see  IHH.  ofAtUiq. 

AeieptlS  (Aftfirvot),  a river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  and  flows  bra  N.  H.  course  into 
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the  Propontis,  which  it  enters  W.  of  Cyziciu  and 

£.  of  the  Graninift. 

AeiemlE  (Aeaomlnus : /srmso),  a to^Ti  in 
Samniuni,  made  a Roman  colonv  in  the  6r»t  Punic 
war. 

Aeais  (Ksino  or  Fiatnejd'noX  a river  which  foniied 
the  boundary  between  Pioeuum  and  Umbria,  ans 
anciently  the  S.  boundaiy*  of  the  Senonea,  and  the 
N.E.  boundaiy  of  Italy  proper. 

Aeaif  or  Aeiltun  (Aesinas:  Jeti  \ a town  and 
a Roman  colony  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Aeiis, 
celebrated  for  its  cheese,  ca$eus. 

Aesoa  (AftrwK),  son  of  Crethens,  the  founder  of 
lolcus,  and  of  T}to,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneut,  and 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachut.  He  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias,  who  en* 
deavoured  to  keep  the  kingdom  to  himself  by  send- 
ing Jason  away  with  the  Argonauts.  Pelias  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  by  force, 
but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  (j/e/.  TIL  162,  seq.),  Aeson  survived 
the  return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medea. 

AesdpuB  (Afo-onror).  L A writer  of  Fables, 
lived  al^ut  B.C.  570,  and  was  a contemporary  of 
8e!'?n.  He  was  originally  a slave,  and  received 
his  freedom  from  his  master  ladmon  the  Samian. 
Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus,  who  sent  him  to 
Delphi,  to  distribute  among  the  citizens  4 minae 
apiece ; but  in  conse<)uence  of  some  dispute 
on  the  subject,  he  refused  to  give  any  money  at 
all,  upon  w’hich  the  enraged  Delphians  threw  hhn 
from  a precipice.  Plagues  were  sent  npon  them 
from  the  gods  for  the  offence,  and  they  pro- 
claimed their  willingness  to  give  a compensation 
for  his  death  to  any  one  w*bo  could  claim  it.  At 
length  ladmon,  the  grandson  of  bis  old  master,  re- 
ceived the  compensation,  since  no  nearer  connection 
could  be  found.  A life  of  Aesop  pre6xed  to  a book 
of  fables  purporting  to  be  his,  and  collected  by 
Maximus  Planudes,  a monk  of  the  14th  century, 
represents  Aesop  as  a perfect  monster  of  ugliness 
and  deformity  ; a notion  for  w’hich  there  is  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  the  classical  authors.  Whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt ; though  it 
is  certain  that  fables,  bearing  Aesop's  name,  w'ere 
popular  at  Athens  in  its  most  intellectual  age. 
We  6nd  them  frequently  noticed  by  Aristophanes. 
They  were  in  prose,  and  were  turned  into  poetry 
by  several  writers.  Socrates  turned  some  of  them 
into  verse  during  his  imprisonment  ; and  Demetritts 
Phalorcus  (b.  c.  320)  imitated  his  example.  The 
only  Greek  versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings 
any  whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.  [Ba- 
BHit'S.]  Of  the  Latin  writers  of  Aesopean  fables, 
Phaedrus  is  the  most  C'debrated.  [Phabdrus.] 
The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious,  as  is  proved 
by  Bentley  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Fables  of 
Aesop  appended  to  his  celebrated  letters  on  Pha- 
laris.  — Eiiitioiu.  By  Emesti,  Lips.  17Hl,and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  182n.«*2.  A Greek  historian,  who 
wn»te  a life  of  .Alexander  the  Great.  The  original 
is  Ir^t,  but  there  is  a Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Julius  Valbriu.s. 

Aei5pas,  Claudius,  or  Clodlus,  w*as  the  greatest 
tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and  acontempomry  of  Roscius, 
the  greatest  comic  actor  ; and  both  of  them  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Cicero.  Aesopus  appeared  for 
the  lost  time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age  at 
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the  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (n.  c.555. 
when  his  voice  friiled  him,  and  he  could  not  go 
through  with  the  speech.  Aesopus  realized  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  his  profession,  which  was  squan- 
dered by  his  son,  a foolish  spendthrift.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank 
a pearl  worth  about  80004,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-ring  of  Caecilia  Metella. 

Aet^  Aestyi,  or  Aestui,  a people  dwelling  on 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Germany,  probably  in 
the  modem  Kurland^  who  collected  amber,  which 
they  called  Their  customs,  says  Taci- 

tus. resembled  the  Suevic,  and  their  language  the 
British.  They  were  probably  a Sarroatian  or  Sla- 
vonic race,  and  not  a Germanic. 

AettUla  (Aes&lfinus),  a town  of  the  Aequi  on  a 
mountain  bctw'een  Praeneite  and  Tibur.  (Aesu- 
lae  dtdive  arvum,"  Hor.  Oxrm.  iii.  29.) 

Aath&IIa  (AidoXfo,  Ai9dAij),  called  Htu  (ERta) 
by  the  Romans,  a small  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea, 
opposite  the  town  of  Populonia,  celebrated  for  its 
iron  mines.  It  had  on  the  N.  E.  a good  harbour, 
“Argons  Portus"  (Porto  Perroio),  in  which  the 
Argonaut  Jason  Is  said  to  have  landed. 

Aathalldoa  (Ai0aA/8Tjr),  son  of  Hermes  and  Eu« 
polembi,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts.  He  had 
received  from  his  father  the  faculty  of  rememberiug 
every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and  a*as  alloa'ed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
W'orld.  His  soul,  after  many  migrations,  at  length 
took  possession  of  the  body  of  Pythagoras,  in  which 
it  still  recollected  its  former  migrations. 

Aether  (Ai9^p),  a personified  idea  of  the  mythi- 
cal cosmogonies,  in  which  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.  Aether  was  regarded 
by  the  poets  as  the  pure  upper  air,  the  residence  of 
the  gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or 
Aether  itself  personified. 

Aethicet  (Afdiacr),  a Thessalian  or  Epiroc 
people,  near  M.  Pindus. 

Aethicul,  Hister  or  Ister,  a Roman  writer  of 
the  4th  century  after  Christ,  a native  of  Istria, 
the  author  of  a geographical  work,  called  AeiAiti 
Cosmoffmphiaj  which  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
drawn  up  from  the  measurement  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man world  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  44,  and 
from  other  official  documents.  Edited  by  Gro- 
novius,  in  his  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela,  Leyden, 
1722. 

Aethilla  (AfdiAAa  or  Af^vXAa),  daughter  of 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  became  after  the 
fall  of  Troy  the  prisoner  of  Protesilaus. 

Aethldpes  (AiSiovts^  said  to  be  from  af9w  and 
but  perhaps  really  a foreign  name  comipted\ 
was  a name  applied  (1)  most  generally  to  oil  block 
or  dark  races  of  men  ; (2)  to  the  inhabitants  of  nil 
the  regions  S.  of  thMe  with  which  the  early  Greeks 
were  well  acquainted,  extending  even  as  far  N.  as 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  : (3)  to  ail  the  inhabitants 
of  Inner  Africa,  S.  of  Maurctanlx,  the  Great  Desert, 
and  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of 
Asia  ; and  (4)  most  specifically  to  tb.e  inhabitants 
of  the  land  S,  of  Egj*pt,  which  was  called 
Akthiopia. 

AetbI5pIa  (A/d^OTto,  Aid.  Owip  Aiyfirm-ov.  Af- 
dio4»,  Aidcoveur,  Horn.,  fern.  Aldiorfs,  Aetlriops  ; 
XhUo,  Kordo/iin^  Smnaar^  Abt/uinia),  a countrv' 
of  Africa,  S.  of  Egypt,  the  boundary  of  the  countries 
being  at  Syene  {^A$$ouan)  and  the  Smaller  Cataract 
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tb«  Ni^e.  and  cztendinf?  on  the  E.  to  the  Red 
and  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  indehnitclr,  as  farap- 
panotiy  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended. 
Iii  iu  most  exact  politick  sense  the  word  Aethiopia 
seems  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom  of  Msaos ; 
hut  in  iu  wider  tense  it  included  also  the  kingdom 
of  the  AxoMrraE,  besides  several  other  peoples, 
such  as  the  Troglodytes  and  the  Ichtbyophagi  on 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Blemmyes  and  Megabari  and 
Nohae  in  the  interior.  The  country  was  watered 
by  the  Nile  and  iu  tributaries,  the  Astapua 
ei‘Azrtk  or  Blmt  \ile)  and  the  Astaboras 
or  Taeazzt).  The  people  of  Ethiopia  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken 
a language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  MonumenU  are 
found  in  the  country  closely  resembling  those  of 
Egypt,  but  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 
Ethiopians  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
the  Egyptiana,  but  free  from  the  grosser  supersti- 
liofis  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  worship  of  animals. 
Some  traditions  made  Meroc  the  parent  of  Egyptian 
civiliaatioo,  while  others  ascribed  the  civilization 

Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  colonization.  So  great 
was  the  power  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  more  than 
OQce  in  iu  history  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethio> 
pian  kings  ; and  even  the  most  powerful  kings  of 
Egypt,  tl^ugh  they  made  successful  incursions  into 
Ethiopia,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  extensive 
or  permanent  bold  upon  the  country.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Graeco* Egyptian  colonies  established 
themselves  in  Ethiopia,  and  Greek  manners  and  ; 
philosophy  had  a considerable  influence  on  the 
upper  cla^s  ; but  the  country  was  never  subdued,  j 
The  Romans  failed  to  extend  their  empire  over 
Ethiopia,  though  they  made  expeditions  into  the 
couDOy,  in  one  of  which  C*  Petronius,  prefect  of 
Egypt  under  Augustus,  advanced  as  far  as  Napata, 
and  defeated  the  warrior  queen  Candace  (b.c.  *2*2). 
Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethiopia,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  trea- 1 
urer  of  queen  (^dace  (Acts,viiL  27).  The  history 
of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 
Meroe  is  very  obscure. 

Aathliut  (’A^Aiof),  first  king  of  Elis,  &ther  of , 
Eadvmion.  was  sem  of  Zeus  and  Protogenia, 
daughter  of  Deucalion,  or  son  of  Aeolus. 

AathlU  (AT0pa).  1.  Daughter  of  Pittheus  of 
Troezen,  was  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus.  She 
ifienrards  lived  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  | 
sod  became  a slave  of  Helen,  with  whom  she  was 
uken  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was 
retuced  to  liberty  by  her  grandson  Acamas  or 
I>n»9phon.«^2.  Daughter  of  Oc^  anus,  by  whom 
Alia*  liegot  tb«  12  Hyades  and  a son  Hyas. 

AMon  (*AcTu#r).  L A sculptor  of  Amphipolis, 
fiouruibed  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century 
a-  c«-2.  A celebrated  painter,  whose  best  picture 
represented  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  be  liv<  d in  the  time 
•f  Alexander  the  Great ; but  the  words  of  Lucian 
(Urrod.  4)  show  that  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 

AMtu.  L A celebrated  Homan  general,  de- 
hxtded  the  Western  empire  against  the  barbarians 
daring  the  reign  of  V'aleotinian  III.  In  a.  d.  451 
he  gaizvrd  a grrat  victor}*  nv^  Attila,  near  Chalons 
<a  Gaul  ; but  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Videcunian  in  454.*>8.  A Greek  medical  writer, 
baa  St  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  at  the  end  of 
ihe  5th  or  the  beginaiog  of  the  6th  century  after 
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Christ.  His  work  BifXia  TorpiaA  'EKaafSsira, 
^ Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,**  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as  being  a 
judicious  compilation  from  many  authors  whose 
works  are  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  ap- 
peared in  the  original  Greek,  but  a corrupt  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin  was  published  by  Comarius, 
Basil.  1542,  often  reprinted,  and  in  H.  Stephens's 
Medicos  Artis  BrimdpeSy  Paris,  1567. 

Aetna  (Afryyj).  1.  (MotUe  GAcUo)^  a vol- 
canic mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily  Wtween 
Tanromenium  and  Catana.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Aetna,  a Sicilian  nymph,  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gnea,or  of  Briareus.  Zeua 
buried  under  it  Typhon  or  Enceladus  ; and  in  its 
interior  Hephaestus  and  the  Cyclops  forged  the 
thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  There  were  several  erup- 
tions of  M.  Aetna  in  antiquity.  One  occurr^ 
in  B.  c.  475,  to  w’bich  Aeschylus  and  Pindar  pro- 
bably allude,  and  another  in  B.  c.  425,  which 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  116)  was  the  third  on  re- 
cord since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily.  The 
form  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  same  in  antiquity  as  it  is  at  present.  Its 
base  covers  an  area  of  nearly  9U  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  point  is  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  circumference  of 
the  crater  is  variously  estimated  from  24  to  4 miles, 
and  the  depth  from  600  to  800  feet»2.  (Aetnen- 
ses : a.  Maria  di  lAoodia\  a town  at  the  foot  of 
.M.  Aetna,  on  the  road  to  Catana,  formerly  called 
Inessa  or  Innesa.  It  was  founded  in  b.c.  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because  their  own 
town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna  by  Hiero  I. 

AetZlMQf  (AiVt'aior),  an  epithet  of  several  gods 
and  mythical  beings  connected  with  Mount  Aetna ; 
— of  Zeus,  of  whom  there  w-as  a statue  on  Mount 
Aetna,  and  to  whom  a festival  was  celebrated 
there,  called  Aetnea  ; of  Hephaestus  ; and  of  the 
Cyclops. 

AetdUa  (AlretXla  t AiVwaJs),  a division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  A earn  an  ia, 
from  which  itwras  separated  by  the  river  Achdous, 
on  the  N.  by  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Otolian  IxKrrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  Old  Aetolia,  from  the  Achelous  to  the 
Evenus  and  Calydon,  and  New  Aetolia,  or  the 
Acquired  (^xUrTrroj),  from  the  Evenus  and  Caly- 
don to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the  coast  the 
country  is  level  and  fruitful,  but  in  the  interior 
mountainous  and  unproductive.  The  mountains 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  and  were  celebrated 
in  mythology  for  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  l>oar. 
The  country  w as  originally  inhabited  by  Curetes  and 
Leleges,  but  w'as  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  Abtolus. 
The  Aetolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan  wrar,  under 
their  king  Tboas.  They  continued  for  a long  time 
a rude  and  uncivilized  people,  living  to  a great  ex- 
tent by  robbery  ; and  even  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides (b.  c.  410)  many  of  tkeir  tribes  spoke  a lan- 
guage which  was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  <*attng  raw  flesh.  Like  the  other  Greeks,  they 
abolished  at  an  early  time  the  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  lived  under  a democracy.  They 
appear  to  have  )>een  early  united  by  n kind  of 
League,  but  this  League  flnt  acquired  political  im- 
portance about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  a c., 
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and  b<*cftmo  a formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
raonarchs  and  the  Achaean  Leaffue.  The  i\.etolian 
League  at  one  time  included  not  only  Aetolia 
Pr»)i)cr,  but  Acamonia.  part  of  Thewaly,  Locris, 
and  the  island  of  Cephallenia  ; and  it  also  had 
cloM  alliances  with  Elis  and  several  towns  in  the 
PrloponiK'sns,  and  likewise  with  Cius  on  the  Pro* 
pontis.  Its  annual  meetings,  called  Panaetolica^ 
were  held  in  the  autumn  at  Thermus,  and  at  them 
were  chosen  a General  (<rTgaTTrydj),  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Leagtte,  an  Hipparchus,  or  Master 
of  the  Horse,  a Ivcretary,  and  a select  committee 
called  Apocleti  (dxdtcATfToG.  For  further  parti- 
culars respecting  the  constitution  of  the  League, 
see  Diet.  <if  Ant.  art.  Artolicum  FoeHm.  The  Aelo- 
lians  took  the  side  of  Antiochus  III.  asainst 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of  that  monarch 
u.  c.  1B9,  they  became  virtually  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans,  B.  C. 
I4fi,  Aetolui  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31, 
a considerable  port  of  the  population  of  Aetolia  w*as 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  NicoPous,  which  Au- 
gtistus  built  in  commemoration  of  his  victory. 

AetSlns  (AiVwXds),  son  of  Endymion  and  Nets, 
or  Iphianassa,  married  Prono^  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  He  was  king  of 
Kiis,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Peloponnesus,  be- 
cause he  had  slain  Apis,  the  pnn  of  Jason  or  Sal- 
moneus.  He  went  to  the  country  near  the  Achelous, 
which  v^'os  called  Aetolia  after  him. 

Aoxoad  and  Al^cortvs: 

ytsuni  f),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Cecropis  or 
Pandionis.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputation  of 
being  mockers  and  slatiderera. 

Aifer,  Do  ml  tint,  of  Nemnusus  (Nismes)  in 
Oau),  was  the  teacher  of  Quintilian,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberins, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  but  be  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  consul  sutf^'Uis  in  a.  d.  S9,  and 
died  in  60.  Quintilian  mentions  several  works  of 
bis  on  oratory,  which  are  all  l<Mt. 

A2r&nliu.  1.  L.  A Roman  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  100.  Ilis  comedies  described  Roman 
iceties  and  manners  (Comoediae  to^iae\  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes.  (Comoedutetahemariae.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours  ; but 
he  depicted  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  classed  with  Menander  (Hor.  £*;».  ii.  1.  57). 
His  comedies  coniinuetl  to  be  acted  under  the 
empire.  The  names  and  fragments  of  I^olween 
*20  and  30  are  still  preserved.— 8.  L.,  a person 
of  obscure  origin,  and  a faithful  adherent  of  Pom* 
pcy.  He  serv'ed  under  Pompey  against  Sertorius 
and  Mitbridates,  and  was,  through  Pomjwy's  in- 
fluence, niade  consul,  B.  c.  60.  When  Pompey 
obtained  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  in  his 
second  consulship  (b.  c.  55),  he  sent  Afranius 
and  Petreins  to  govern  them,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained in  Rome.  In  B.  c.  49,  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treiuj  were  defeated  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Afranius 
thereupon  peisiod  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece  ; was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48  ; and 
subsequently  at  the  battle  of  Thapstii  in  Africa, 
fi.e.  46.  He  then  attempted  to  fly  into  Maure* 
tania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sitlios,  and 
killwl. 

Africa  (’A0g»K7j : Africilnus),  was  used  by  the 
aocients  in  two  senses,  ( 1 ) for  the  whole  continent 


of  Africa,,  and  (2)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa 
which  constituted  the  territory  of  Carthage,  and 
which  the  Romans  erected  into  a province,  under 
the  name  of  Africa  Pmpria.  — 1.  In  the  more 
general  sense  the  name  w*as  not  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  ; and  its  use  by  the  Romans  arose  from  the 
extension  to  the  whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a 
part  of  it  The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  con- 
tinent is  Libya  (At€vrt\  Considerably  before  the 
historical  period  of  Greece  begins,  the  Phoenicians 
extended  their  commerce  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  chief.  [Car- 
thago.] The  Greeks  knew  very  little  of  the 
country  until  the  foundation  of  the  Dorian  colony 
of  CvRKNX  (b.  c.  620),  and  the  intercourse  of  Greek 
travellers  with  Egypt  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  ; 
and  even  then  their  knowledge  of  ail  but  the  pan 
near  Cyrene  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable  ex- 
peditions to  explore  the  country.  A Phoenician 
fleet  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho 
(about  B.  c.  600),  was  said  to  bare  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  roimd  Africa,  and  so  into  the  Medi- 
terranean : the  authenticity  of  this  smry  is  still 
a matter  of  dispute.  We  still  possess  an  authentic 
account  of  another  expedition,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians despatched  under  Hanno  (about  B c.  510), 
and  which  reached  a point  on  the  W.  coast  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  far  as  lat  10^  N.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  the  coast  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  known  beyond  the  S,  boundary  of 
Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desw  (Sihara)  interposed  a for- 
midable obstacle  to  discover}' ; but  even  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on  the  northern  coast 
told  of  individuals  who  had  crossed  the  Desert  and 
had  reached  a great  river  flowing  towards  the  K., 
with  crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks  ; which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  probably 
the  in  its  upper  course,  near  Timbuetoo. 

That  the  Carthaginians  had  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  regions  S.  of  the  Sakarot  has  been  inferred 
from  the  abundance  of  elephants  they  kept  Later 
expeditions  and  inquiries  extended  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  £.  coast  to 
about  10°  S.  lat.,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  interior,  about  LaJes 
Tchady  but  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  w'ss 
so  totally  unknown,  that  Ptolemy,  who  hnallr 
hied  the  limits  of  ancient  geographical  tcieuce,  re- 
curred to  the  old  notion,  which  seems  to  hare  pre- 
vailed before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  the  S. 
parts  of  Africa  met  the  S.  E.  part  of  Asia,  and  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  a vast  lake.  The  greatest  geo- 
graphers who  lived  before  I’lolemy.  namely,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  had  accept^  the  tuition 
that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.  The  shape  of 
the  continent  they  conceived  to  be  that  of  a right- 
angled  triangle,  having  for  its  hypotenuse  a line 
drawn  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  S.  of  the 
Red  Sea  \ and,  as  to  its  extent,  they  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  reach  nearly  so  far  as  the  Equator.  Pto- 
lemy supposed  the  W.  coast  to  stretch  N.  and  S. 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  gave  the  con- 
tinent an  iodehnite  extent  towards  the  S.  Thero 
were  also  great  diflerences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent.  Some  divided  the 
whole  w'orld  into  only  two  ports,  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  they  were  not  agreed  to  which  of  these  two 
Libya  (i.  e.  Africa)  belonged  ; and  those  who 
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three  dirikiont  differed  ftjeain  in  plac« 
the  boundAT)'  between  Libya  and  A«ia  either 
CQ  the  W.  of  i^ypt,  or  aloni?  the  Nile,  or  at 
the  iiihmut  of  Suez  and  the  Ked  Sea  : the  latt 
opinion  f^raduallr  prevailed.  At  to  the  tubdi- 
n»ion  of  the  country  iuelf,  Herodotus  dittributet 
it  into  Aegyptut,  Aclhijpia  (i.e.  all  the  regions 
S.  of  Egypt  and  the  Sahara)^  and  Libya,  pro- 
perly to  called  ; and  he  subdivides  Libya  into  three 
parts,  according  to  their  physical  distinctions, 
namely,  (1)  the  Inhabited  Country  along  the  Me- 
diterraDean,  in  which  dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans 
Ta^^a$<tX.dff<T^o^  rwe  At€vvi' : the  Har^ 

Liryr  ; ('2j  the  Country  of  Wild  Beasts  ! 

S.  of  the  former,  that  is,  the  region  be- 
tween tlM  Little  and  Great  Atloa,  which  still 
abocnds  in  wild  beasts,  but  takes  its  name  from  its 
prevailing  vegetation  {ISfUd^l-JeriJ^  i.  e.  tL;  Coun- 
try of  t’alme)^  and  (3)  the  Sandy  Desert  (d 
uof  : the  .Sojiura),  that  is,  the  table  land  bounded 
by  the  Atlas  on  the  N.  and  the  margin  of  the  Nile- 
valley  on  the  £.,  which  is  a vast  tract  of  sand 
broken  only  by  a few  habitable  islands,  called 
f^se*.  As  to  the  people,  Herodotus  distinguishes  | 
f-mr  races,  ta*o  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and  ^ 
Ethiopians,  and  two  foreiirn,  namely,  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Greeka  The  Libyans,  however, 
were  a Caucasian  race  : the  Ethiopiiuis  of  Herodo- 
tus correspond  to  our  Negro  races.  The  Phoenician 
colonies  were  planted  cbiedy  along,  and  to  the  W. 
of.  the  great  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  coast, 
which  formed  the  two  Svrtko,  by  liur  the  mu^t 
important  of  them  being  Cartilage  ; and  the  Greek 
col^iea  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  beyond 
the  E.  aide  of  the  Syrtes  ; the  chief  of  them  was 
Ctrxns,  and  the  region  was  called  CyrenaYca. 
Between  this  and  Egypt  were  Libyan  tribes,  and 
the  whole  region  between  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
niona  and  Egypt,  including  CyrenaYca,  was  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  whole  continent,  Libya. 
The  chief  native  tribes  of  this  region  were  the 
AorRMacuinss.  Msrmaridar,  Psvlli,  and 
NASAMONSa.  The  last  extended  into  the  Car- 
thaginian territory.  To  the  W.  of  the  Carthaginian 
pcsaesaiops,  the  country  was  called  by  the  general 
ttsmea  of  Nl'MIOIa  and  Maurstama,  and  was 
possessed  partly  by  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
.roast,  and  partly  by  Libyan  tribes  under  various 
names,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  NtMiOAi, 
34A*>svtiz,  MARaAiftVLii,  and  Mauri,  and  to  the 
S.  of  them  the  GArruLl.  The  whole  of  this  north- 
ern regirA)  fell  successively  under  the  power  of 
Rose,  axKi  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as 
foBows  : — (1 ) Aegypt  ; (2)  Libya,  including  (a) 
Libvae  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (6)  Mannarica, 
(e)  CytVDaYca  ; (3)  Africa  Propria,  the  former  em- 
pire Carthage  (see  below.  No.  2)  ; (4)  Numidia; 
(3)  ^laoretania,  divided  into  (a)  Sitifensis,  (6) 
CMsahensis,  (c)  Tingitana:  these,  with  (6) 

Aetluopia,  make  up  the  whole  of  Africa,  according 
So  the  dkvisi<ms  rrcognised  by  the  latest  of  the 
accinit  geographers.  The  northern  district  was 
Wttef  known  to  the  Homans  than  it  is  to  us,  and 
was  extremely  populous  and  flourishing ; and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the 
mtcriof  of  the  country,  especially  between  the 
Lmie  and  Great  Altars,  mutt  have  supported  many 
aw*r«  inhabitants  than  it  does  at  present.  Further 
ir.£urmaUon  respecting  the  several  portions  of  the 
eowntry  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles.  2. 
Ifnca  Propria  or  ProTinciR,  or  simply  Africa. 
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was  the  name  under  which  the  Romans,  after  the 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c,  l4b),  erected  into  a pru- 
Vince  the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Carthage. 
It  extended  from  the  river  Tusca,  on  the  W., 
which  divided  it  from  Numidia.  to  the  l>ottom  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.  K.  It  was  divided  into 
two  dtolnctstregioues),  namely, ( 1 ) Zeugis  orZeu- 
gitana.  the  district  rx>und  Cartilage,  (2j  Ilyzacium 
or  Byzacena.  S.  of  Zeugitana,  as  far  as  the  iNiitom 
of  the  6yrtis  Minor.  It  corresponds  to  the  nuxierii 
r^ency  of  rantf.  The  province  was  full  of  flou- 
rishing towns,  and  w*as  extremely  fertile,  especially 
Byzacena:  it  furnished  Rome  uith  its  chief  su{k 
phes  of  com.  The  alwie  limits  are  aligned  to  the 
province  by  Piioy  : Ptolemy  makes  it  extend  from 
the  river  .\inpsaga  on  the  W.,  to  the  liorders  of 
Cyrenaica,  at  t)ie  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on 
the  E..  so  as  to  include  Numidia  and  Tripoliiaiio. 

AMo4niit,  a surname  given  to  the  Scipioe  on 
account  of  their  victories  in  Africa.  [SuPio.] 
Africintu.  1.  Sax.  Caecilioi,  a Roman  juris- 
consult, lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  (a.o. 

ICI),  and  wrote  Lihri  IX.  i^of4ivjnuin^  from  which 
many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Digest.««>2.  Julioa, 
a celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  much 
praised  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks  of  him  and 
Domitius  Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.« 
3.  Sox.  Jnliui,  a learned  Christian  writer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  century,  passed  the  greater  |>art 
of  his  life  at  Emniaus  in  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
lived  at  Alexandria.  His  principal  work  was  a 
Ckromicon  in  five  bor»ks,  fn»ni  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  he  placed  in  o4f*y  b.c.,  to  a.  i».  221. 
This  w'ork  is  l<Mt,  but  port  of  it  is  extracted  by 
Eubobius  in  his  Chrvntcon^  and  many  fragments  of 
it  are  presened  by  Oeoivius  Syncelins,  C'edrenns, 
and  in  the  Paschale  Cbronicon.  There  was  another 
work  written  by  Africnnus,  entitled  G»H  (Kforoi), 
that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the 
celebrnted  Cestue  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  It  treated 
of  a vast  variety  of  subjects— -medicine,  agriculture, 
natural  histoiy,  the  niilitaiy  art,  Ac.  The  work 
itself  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  puli- 
lished  by  Tbevenot  in  the  M<ilkemutici  Vtierre^ 
Paris,  1693,  and  also  in  tlie  Gec^toniVvi. 

Ailricus  by  the  Greeks),  the  S5.  W.  wind, 
so  calhd  because  it  blew  from  Africa.  fre<|Uently 
brought  storms  with  it  (crefirr^iMr  proceUis  A fncHt., 
Virg.  Awi.  i.  65). 

Agimtde  (Ayw^^Srj),  daughter  of  AugLos  and 
wrife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (//.  xi. 
739),  w*as  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers  of 
all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  earth. 

Ag&m$dea  (’Aya/ifi3v)i),  commonly  calU'd  son 
of  Erginus,  king  of  Orcbomemts,  and  broilier  of 
Trophonius  ; though  his  family  connexions  are 
related  differently  by  different  writers.  Agamede^ 
and  Trophonius  distinguished  themselves  as  archi- 
tects : they  built  a temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a treasury  of  Hyricus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotio. 
The  story  aliout  this  treasury  resemble*  the  one 
which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Kbam^isinitus.  In  the  con- 
stniction  of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes 
and  Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in 
such  a manner,  that  it  could  l>e  taken  away  out- 
side, and  thus  fonned  an  entrance  to  the  treasury, 
without  any  body  perceiving  iu  Agnnusies  and 
Trophonius  now  constantlv  robbed  th**  treasury  ; 
and  the  kinc,  seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  un- 
injured while  his  treasures  were  constantly  dc- 
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crfasing,  set  traps  to  catch  the  thief.  Aframedet 
was  thus  ensnarA],  and  Trophonius  ait  off  his  head 
to  avert  the  discover}'.  After  this  Trophonius  was 
immediately  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  On  this 
spot  there  w'as  afterwards,  in  the  grove  of  Lebadte, 
the  cave  of  Agnmedes  with  a column  by  the  side 
of  it.  Here  also  was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and 
those  who  consulted  it  6rst  o6fered  a ram  to  Aga- 
medes  and  invoked  him.  A tradition  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {Ttuc.  Quae*t.  i.  47)  states  that  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophonius,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them 
in  reward  for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men. 
The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a certain  day,  and 
when  the  day  came,  the  two  brothers  died. 

Agamemnon  son  of  Pllsthenes 

and  Acrope  or  Eriphyle,  and  grandson  of  Atreus, 
king  of  Mycenae  ; but  Homer  and  others  call  him 
a son  of  Atreus  and  grandson  of  Pelops.  Aga- 
memnon and  his  brother  Menelaut  were  brought  up 
together  with  Aegiitbus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in 
the  bouse  of  Atreus.  After  the  murder  of  Atreus 
by  Aegisthus  and  Thyestes,  who  succeeded  Atreus 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  [Akgisthus],  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  went  to  Sparta,  where 
Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of 
Iphianassa  (Ipbigenla),  Chiy'sothemis,  Laodice 
(Electra),  and  Orestes.  The  manner  in  which 
Agamemnon  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is 
differently  related.  From  Homer,  it  appears  as  if 
he  had  peaceably  succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  expclW  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  He  now  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A catalogue  of  his  do- 
minions ii  given  in  the  IRad  (ii.  569,  Ac.).  When 
Homer  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the  sovereignty 
over  all  Argot,  the  name  Argos  signifies  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of 
-•Vrgos  was  governed  by  Diomedes.  When  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Mt  nelnus,  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  j 
and  the  Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  of  anns,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chief  After  two  years  of  preparation, 
the  Greek  army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of 
.\ulis  in  Boeolia.  At  this  place  Agamemnon 
killed  a stag  which  was  sacred  to  Artemis,  who  in 
return  visited  the  Greek  army  writh  a pestilence, 
and  produced  a calm  which  prevented  ine  Greeks 
from  leaving  the  port.  In  order  to  appease  her 
wrath,  Agamemnon  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  Iphigenia;  but  at  the  moment  she  was 
to  be  sacrificed,  she  was  carried  off  by  Artemis 
herself  to  Tauris  and  another  victim  w'as  sub- 
stituted in  her  place.  The  calm  now  ceased,  and 
the  army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  100  ships,  independent  of  60  which 
he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  find  Agamemnon  in- 
volved in  a quarrel  with  Achilles  respecting  the 
(Ktssession  of  Brisei's,  whom  Achilles  was  obliged  to 
give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles  withdrew  from 
the  field  of  little,  and  the  Greeks  were  visited  by 
•uccessive  disasters.  The  danger  of  the  Greeks  at 
last  induced  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  .\cliilles,  to  take 
{lart  in  the  battle,  and  his  fall  led  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  .Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  [Achillbr.] 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of  the 
Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  chival- 
rous spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether  in- 
ferior to  Achilles.  But  he  nevertheless  rises  above 
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all  the  Greeks  by  bis  dignity,  power,  and  majesty : 
his  eyes  and  head  are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his 
girdle  to  that  of  Area,  and  his  breast  to  that  of 
Poseidon.  The  emblem  of  his  power  is  a sceptre, 
the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  bad  once 
given  to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  Agamemnon.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  he  received  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  as  his  prize.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  murdered  by  Aegisthus,  who  had  seduced 
Clytemnestra  during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
The  tragic  poets  make  Clytemnestra  alone  murder 
Agamemnon:  her  motive  is  in  Apschylus  her  jea- 
lousy of  Cassandra,  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  her 
wrath  at  the  death  of  Iphigenia. 

Ag^amesmSnldea  ('AT-ofts^oWSf^f),  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  i.  e.  Orestes. 

Aganippe  (’ATttvIswij),  a nymph  of  the  well  of 
the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Boeotia,  w'bich  was  considered  sacred  to  the  Muses 
(who  were  hence  called  A^nippi*le$\  and  which 
W'as  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those 
who  drank  of  it.  The  fountain  of  Hippocrene  has 
the  epithet  Ag<inippU  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  7),  from  its 
being  sacred  to  the  Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe. 

Agaptoor  (’A^as^M^p),  son  of  Ancaeus  king 
of  the  Arcadians,  receixed  60  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  he  w*as  cast  by  a storm  on 
the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
Paphua,  and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

Agarista  (*A7apI<mj).  1.  Daughter  of  ClU- 
thencs,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  wife  of  Megacles,  and 
mother  of  CUsthenes  who  divided  the  Athenians 
into  ten  tribes,  and  of  Hippocratea^^.  Daughter 
of  the  above-mentioned  Hippocrates,  and  grand- 
daughter of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xantbippua,  and  mother 
of  Pericles, 

Agaslaa  (*AY(urfat),  son  of  Dositheus,  a sculp- 
tor of  Ephesus,  probably  a contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (b.  c.  330),  sculptured  the  statue 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Borgbese  gladiator, 
which  is  still  presen’ed  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well  as  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre,  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a palace 
of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Antium  {Capo  d*Anxo).  From  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue  represents  not  a 
gladiator,  but  a w'arrior  contending  with  a mounted 
combatant.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  represent 
Achilles  fighting  with  Penthcsil&i. 

Ag«tiele«,  Ageticlet,  or  H^^ei  ('A^curt. 

*Ayr?(TjitAT}j,  king  of  Sparta, 

succeeded  his  father  Archidamua  I. , about  B.c.  600 
or  590. 

Agatharchldea  (*A7a0opx<8^r)  or  A^thar- 
obuf  (*A7(iflapxof),  a Greek  grammarian,  bom  at 
Cnidoa,  lived  at  Alexandria,  probably  about  b.  c. 
130.  He  wrote  a considerable  number  of  geogra- 
phical and  historical  works  ; but  we  have  only  an 
epitome  of  a portion  of  his  work  on  the  Eiy'thraean 
sea,  which  was  made  by  Photius : it  is  printed  in 
Hudson's  Gtogr.  ifeript.  Or.  Minores. 

Agatharchus  {* AydBapxos)^  an  Athenian  artist, 
said  to  have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  havo 
painted  a Mene  for  a tragedy  which  Aeschylus  ex- 
nibitod.  It  was  proliably  not  till  towards  the  end 
of  Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  in- 
troduced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ; which  may  account 
fur  Aristotle's  assertion  {Foci,  iv,  16)  t^t  scene- 
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wu  introduced  by  Sophocles. » S.  A 
Greek  pninter,  a natire  of  Samoa,  and  son  of  Eu- 
denrnj.  He  vas  a contetnporar)’  of  Alcibiades  and 
Zeaxia,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  con- 
temporarr  of  Aeschrlua. 

Agathteiinia  (’A*)ra^^cpor),  the  author  of  **A 
sketch  of  Geographr  in  epitome**  (r^r  7cwypa^{at 
VW9TVWWCUS  4y  twtrofif\  probably  lived  alwut  the 
be^nnin);  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  The 
work  consists  chiedy  of  extracts  from  Ptolemy  and 
other  earlier  writers.  It  is  printed  in  Hudson*! 
Ototjr.  SeripL  Or.  Minores. 

Agathlaa  (*A7«0fas),  a Byxantine  writer,  bom 
about  A.  i>.  336  at  Myrina  in  Aeolia,  practised  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  be  obtained 
his  somame  SchJasiicti$  (which  word  signified  an 
sdvocate  in  his  time),  and  died  alH>ut  a.  d.  382. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which  several  have  come 
down  to  us  ; but  his  principal  work  was  his  History 
in  fire  books,  which  is  also  extant,  and  is  of  consi- 
derable ralue.  It  contains  the  history  from  a.  d. 
333^358,  a period  remarkable  for  important  events, 
such  as  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  and  the 
exploits  of  Beiisarius  over  the  Hans  and  other  bar- 
barians. The  best  edition  is  by  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
J828. 

(*A7a0dicA«ia),  roistrcM  of  Pto- 
lemy IV*.  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sister  of 
his  minister  Agathoclea  She  and  her  brother 
were  put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.  c. 
205). 

A^thdclM  (*A7adoKA^t).  L A Sicilian,  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
cf  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  Bom  at  Thermae, 
a town  of  Skiiy  subject  to  (Carthage,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by  his  father, 
Carcinns  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of  a succes- 
itoo  of  troublesome  dreamt,  portending  that  he 
would  be  a source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily.  His 
mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life,  and 
sc  7 years  old  he  W'as  restored  to  his  father,  who 
had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the  child.  By 
him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and  brought  up  as 
s potter.  His  strength  and  personal  bnuty  re- 
rammended  him  to  Damas,  a noble  Syracusan,  who 
drew  him  from  oWurity,  and  on  whose  death  he 
married  bis  rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the 
Wealthiest  citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious 
•chesnes  then  developed  themselves,  and  he  was 
driven  into  exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune, 
W cx»Ilected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Sy- 
lacTtsans  and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under 
u oath  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  de- 
mocracy, whurb  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000 
and  banishing  5000  citizens.  He  was  immediately 
declared  soveieign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of 
Aatoermtur.  B.  C.  317.  In  the  course  of  a few 
yi»r»  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
di>nunioo  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In  b.  c. 
110  he  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Car- 
thaginians,  under  Harailcar,  who  straightway  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse ; whereupon  he  formed  the  bold 
de«;gn  of  averting  the  min  which  threatened  him, 
by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  HU  successes 
Were  Tooet  brilliant  and  rapid.  He  constantly  de- 
irmSed  the  troops  of  Carthage,  but  was  at  length 
semmoned  frtrm  Africa  by  the  iiffairs  of  Sicily, 
wWrv  many  cities  bad  revolted  from  him,  b.  c.  307. 
These  he  reduced,  after  making  a treaty  with  the 
CanhaginiaAs.  He  bad  previously  auumed  the 
of  king  of  Sicily.  He  afterwards  plan- 
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dered  the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  Bmttii.  But  his 
last  days  were  embittered  by  &mily  misfortunes. 
HU  grandson  Archagathus  murdered  his  sou  Aga- 
thoclesi,  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  hU  fa- 
mily would  share  hU  fate.  He  accordingly  sent 
hU  wife  Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt, 
her  native  country  ; and  his  own  death  followed 
almost  immediately,  b.  c.  289,  after  a reign  of  28 
years,  and  in  the  72nd  year  of  hU  age.  Other 
authors  relate  an  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  hU  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  w*as  not  dead.« 
2.  Of  Pella,  hither  of  Lysiroachus.^S.  Son  of 
Lysimachus,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Dromichaetis,  king  of  the  Getae,  about  b.  c 292, 
but  was  sent  back  to  his  father  with  presents. 
In  287,  he  defeated  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  stepmother,  Arsinoe,  Lyti- 
machus  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered (284)  by  PtolemaeusCeraunus.»4.  Brother 
of  Aoathoclxa.^5.  a Greek  historian,  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  the  history'  of  Cycicus,  which 
was  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  and  U referred 
to  by  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  24). 

A^thodaemon  ('AyaBoiaipetr  or  *A7oflb9  d§hs). 
1.  The  “ Good  lX*ity,*'  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  end 
of  every  repast.  »2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  designer 
of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  appended  to  sevei^ 
MSS.  of  Ptolemy. 

Ag&thon  ('AydBtey),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
bom  about  B.  c.  447,  of  a rich  and  respectable  fa- 
mily, was  a friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato.  He 
gained  his  first  victory  in  416  : in  honour  of  which 
Plato  represents  the  Symposium  to  have  been  given, 
which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of  his  dialogue  so 
called.  In  407,  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  where  his  friend  Euripides  wag 
also  a guest  at  the  same  time.  He  died  about  400, 
at  the  age  of  47.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agaihon 
were  considerable,  but  bis  compositions  were  more 
remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than 
force,  vigour,  or  sublimity.  In  the  Tftesfnophoria- 
rueae  of  Aristophanes  be  is  ridiculed  for  his  effe- 
minacy, being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress. 

Agathyma,  A^thyrnom  (*A7ddi/pra,  -or: 
*AyaBupvMS  : Affoika),  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily* 

A^thyni  (*A7aflup«roi),  a people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  on  the  river  Maris  (Maro$ch)  in  Tran- 
sylvania. From  their  practice  of  painting  or  tatoo- 
ing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by  V'irgil  (Aen.  iv. 
146)  picti  At;atMyr$i. 

Ajgiya  (’A7a*4),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Rchion,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  W'hen  Pen- 
theus  attempted  to  prevent  the  w’omen  from  cele- 
brating the  Dionysiac  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron, 
he  a-as  tom  to  pieces  there  by  bis  own  mother 
Agave,  who  in  her  frenzy  believed  him  to  be  a 
wild  beast.  (Px.vTHXfs. J^One  of  the  Nereids, 
one  of  the  Donaids,  and  one  of  the  Amazons  were 
also  called  Agavae. 

A^bat&na.  [Ecbatana.] 

Agdistit  (‘ AyBi<rri$)^  an  androgynous  deity,  the 
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cffsprinjj  of  Zeai  and  Earth,  connected  with  the 

Phrytrian  worship  of  Atte»  or  Aty*. 

Agiladai  (’A7«Xd5at),  an  eminent  statuary  of 
Anrcr%  the  instnictor  of  the  three  yreat  masters, 
Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletui.  Many  naodem 
writers  suppose  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ; one  an  Argive,  the  instnictor  of  Phidias,  bom 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  B.  c.  432. 

AgeUui  <*A7«\oof).  1.  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Croesus, 
—2.  Son  of  Damastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Pe- 
nelope, slain  by  Ulysses.*— 3.  A slave  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  con- 
sequence of  a dream  of  his  mother. 

Agendlcum  or  A|^edleum  (•Seas),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdtinensis. 

Agenor  (*AyfiP»p).  L Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  twin-brother  of  Belus, 
and  father  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus, 
Phineus,  and  according  to  some  of  Europa  also. 
Virgil  {Jen.  i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of 
Agenor.  since  Dido  was  descended  from  Agenor. 
—•2.  Son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos."— 3.  Son  and  successor  of  Triopaa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,— 4.  Son  of  Pleuron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of  Aetoius.— 5.  Son  of 
Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arcadia.  He  and 
his  brother  Pronoui  slew  Alcmaeon,  when  he 
wanted  to  give  the  celebrated  necklace  and  poplus 
of  Harmonia  to  his  second  wife  Calirrhoi*.  [Phr- 
GBUfi.]  The  two  brothers  were  afterwards  killed 
by  Amphoterus  and  A cam  an,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon 
and  CalUrrhoe.— 6.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenorand 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Trojans, 
w*as  wounded  by  Achilles,  but  rescued  by  Apollo. 

Ag^indridet  ('AyrjropISnf),  a descendant  of  an 
Agenor,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phineus,  and  Perseus. 

AgWandar,  a sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Polydofus  and  Athenodonis,  sculp- 
tured the  group  of  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  art.  This  celebrated  group  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus 
on  the  Esquiline  hill : it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  V'atican.  The  artists  probably  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculptuivd  the  group 
expressly  for  that  emperor. 

A^ail&aa  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 

Son  of  Doryssus,  reigned  44  yean,  and  died  about 
B.  c.  886.  He  wu  contempoimry  with  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  — 2.  Son  of  ArchidAmus  1 1., 
succeeded  bis  h^f-brother  Agis  IL,  b.  c.  388,  ex- 
cluding, on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth,  and  by 
the  interest  of  Lysander.bis  nephew  Lbotychidr8. 
From  386  to  384  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor  with  great  success,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  Penian  empire,  when  he 
was  summoned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  which  bad  been  in- 
duced by  Artaxerxes  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sparta.  Though  full  of  disappointment,  he  promptly 
obeyed  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (384), 
he  met  and  defeated  at  Coronta  in  Boeotia  the 
allied  forces.  During  the  next  4 years  he  regained 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy,  till 
at  length  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  371,  over- 
threw for  ever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the 
supremacy  for  a time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next 
few  years  Sparta  had  almost  to  struggle  for  its 
existence  amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it 
was  chiedy  owing  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  {ire- 
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sence  of  mind  of  Agesilaus  that  she  weathered 
the  storm.  In  361  he  crossed  with  a bodv  of 
Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Kg>’pt.  Here, 
after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361 — 360,  after  a life  of  above  fiU 
years  and  a reign  of  38.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 
In  [wrson  Agesilaus  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  sn  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  na*aiting  her  under 
a **  lame  sovereignty."  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  htm,  for  be  w'as 
one  of  the  best  citizens  and  generals  that  Sparta 
ever  had. 

A^Mlp61if  ('A*)^(r/ToXii),  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 
Succeeded  his  lather  Pausanias,  while  yet  a minor, 
in  B.  c.  394,  and  reigned  14  years.  As  soon 
as  his  minority  ceased,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  wars  in  which  Sparta  was  then  engaged  with 
the  other  states  of  (ireece  In  390  be  invaded 
Argolis  with  success  ; in  385  be  took  the  city 
of  Mantinea ; in  381  he  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  against  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  died  in  380  during  this  vtmr  in  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene.  — 2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus, 
reigned  one  year  b.  c.  371.— 3.  Succeeded  Cleo- 
menes  in  B.  c.  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  his 
colleague  Lyctirgus  : he  afterwards  took  refuge  with 
the  Homans. 

AgiiOT  (’A-y^wp),  “ the  leader,"  a surname  of 
Zeus  at  Lacedaemon,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Hermes, 
who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world. 

Aggtotif  Urblotu,  a writer  on  the  Kience  of 
the  Agrimensorcs,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at  the 
latter  port  of  the  4tb  century  of  our  era.  His  works 
are  printed  in  Goesiut,  Jiei  Af/rarut*  Atuiortt. 

Aggmumea  or  X^dramet  ( ),  the 
ruler  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii  in  India,  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  B.C.  327. 

AgUf  (‘A7lat),n  Greek  epic  poet,  erroneonsly 
called  Augias,  a native  of  Troezen,  Hourished  al»out 
B.  c.  740,  and  was  the  author  of  a poem  called 
AWi  (N^OToi),  i.  e.  the  history  of  the  return  of 
the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy. 

Ayinnoin  (Aptm)^  the  chief  town  of  the  Nitio" 
briges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

Agi«  (*'A7it),  kings  of  Spam.  1.  Son  of  Eurrs- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Agidae.— 2. 
Son  of  ArchidAmus  II.,  reigned  b.c.  427 — 398.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
invaded  Attica  several  times.  While  Alcibiades 
was  At  Sparta  he  was  the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is 
said  to  have  seduced  his  wife  Timnea  ; iu  conse- 
quence of  which  Leotychidcs,  the  son  of  Agis,  was 
excluded  from  the  throne  as  illegitimate.—^.  Son 
of  ArchidAmus  III.,  reigned  b.  c.  338 — 330,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  power  in 
Euro{>e,  while  Alexander  the  (treat  was  in  Asia, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Autipator 
in  330.-4.  Son  of  Kudamidas  II., reigned  b.c. 
244 — 240.  He  attempted  to  re-establish  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycufg^us,  and  to  effect  a thorough 
refonn  in  the  Spartan  state  ; but  he  was  resisted 
by  his  colleague  Leonidas  II.  and  the  wealthy,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
command  of  the  ephurs,  along  with  his  mother 
Agesistrata,  and  hit  grandmother  Archidamia. 

Agis,  a Greek  poet  of  Argos,  a notorious  frat- 
terer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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AglUa  CA-yXota).  “ the  bright  one.”  1.  One  of 
the  Charitea  or  Ormce9.M2.  Wife  of  Chiiropui 
tod  mother  of  Nireoa,  who  came  from  the  Ul^d 
of  Sime  against  Troy. 

AgUopbdme.  [Sirines.] 

AfU5plum  (*A>Xoo^i').  1.  Painter  of  Thaao&y 
£>ther  and  instnictor  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristo- 
phoo,  lired  about  B.  C.  50U.»>2.  Painter,  lived 
about  B.  c 420,  probably  grandson  of  No.  1. 

A^14nt  (’A7\ods),  a poor  citirea  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  hap* 
pier  than  Oyges  king  of  Lydia,  on  account  of  his 
contented  disposition.  Pausanias  places  him  in  the 
time  of  CrrM*sus. 

Aynddlei  (*A7ro8trTf),an  Athenian  maiden,  was 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  learn  midwifery*,  which  a law 
at  Athens  forbade  any  woman  to  leam.  Dressed  as 
a mao,  she  obtained  instruction  from  a physician  i 
named  Hierophilus,and  afterwards  practis^  Her  art 
with  success.  Summoned  before  the  Areopagus  by 
the  enry  of  the  other  practitioners,  she  was  obliged 
to  disclose  her  sex,  and  was  not  only  acquitted,  but 
obtained  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  This  ! 
tale,  though  often  repeated,  does  not  deserve  much 
credit,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hyginus 
aiooe. 

Agmd&IdM  <'A7>^rlSiyt),  an  Athenian  dema- 
srogae,  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Phocion 
to  death  (b.  c.  318),  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
put  to  death  himself  by  the  Athenians. 

Agoracrittu  {*Ayo^piroi\  a statuary  of  Paros, 
dotmshed  B.  c.  440—428,  and  was  the  farourite 
pupil  of  Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a statue 
of  Aphrodite,  which  be  changed  into  a statue  of 
Netnesis,  and  sold  it  to  the  people  of  Rhamnus, 
because  be  was  indignant  that  the  Athenians  hod 
given  the  preference  to  a statue  by  Alcaroenes,  who 
was  another  distinguished  pupil  of  Phidias. 

A^OTBBB  and  AgOTBBtU  {'Ayopaia  and  'A70- 
rbZvs),  epithets  of  several  divinities  who  were  con- 
ndered  as  the  protectors  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  in  the  oporo,  such  as  Zeus,  Athena,  Artemis, 
and  Hermes. 

AgTBei  (*A7pouh),  a people  of  AetoUa  on  the 
Acheious. 

AgTBOlo  (^AypavK^  and  *AypCkii ; *AypvK§vs\ 
tn  Attic  demos  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  named 
after  Aorsclos,  No.  2. 

AgTBUlos  TA^povAoT,  also  ''A^Aaupoi).  L 
DsQgbter  of  Actaeus,  first  king  of  Athens,  and 
wi^  of  Cecrops.«iS.  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
.Agrauios,  is  an  important  personage  in  the  legends 
of  Attica,  and  there  were  three  different  stories 
about  her.  1.  According  to  some  writers  Athena 
gave  Krichtbonius  in  a chest  to  Agmulos  and  her 
mter  Herse,  with  the  command  not  to  op*‘n  it ; 
but  unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  they  opened 
R,  and  thereupon  were  seized  with  madness  st  the 
t^ht  of  Erichibonios,  and  threw  themselves  down 
the  Acroprdis.  2.  According  to  Orid  (Afet. 
u.  7i0>  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  opening 
the  chest,  but  Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished 
by  being  changed  into  a stons  by  Hermes,  because 
site  auempted  to  prevent  the  god  from  entering  the 
bouse  of  fferse,  when  he  had  fallen  in  lore  with 
tb«  Utter.  3.  The  third  legend  reUtes  that  Athens 
was  once  involved  in  a long-  protracted  war,  and  that 
Agrsslos  threw  bvrsdf  down  from  the  Acropolis 
because  an  oracle  had  declared  that  the  Athenians 
vsuki  evoquer  if  some  me  would  sacrifice  himself 
his  country.  The  Athenians  in  gratitude  built 
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I her  a temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  became 
I enstomarj*  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  receiving 
their  hm  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  always  defend  their  country  to  the  la«t. 
One  of  the  Attic  t/eai*  (.Agmule)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a festival  and  mysierie* 
(A^au/ia)  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
her- 

Agmu  (’Aypfoj),  a hunter,  a surname  of  Pan 
and  Aristaeus. 

A^ri  Decum&tes,  tithe  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a part  of  Germany,  E.  of  the 
Rhine  and  N.  of  the  Oanube,  shich  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  eastward, 
and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subst'quenily 
to  their  own  veterans  on  the  pa\Tnent  of  a tenth  of 
the  jM^>duce  {iifcima).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  these  lands  were  incorporated  in  the  Homan 
cnipire- 

A^rlo5lB,  Cn.  JftUtit,  bom  June  13th,  a.  d. 
37,  at  Forum  Julii  (/■Vejwi  in  Provence*,  was  th** 
son  of  Julius  Graecinus,  who  wo*  executed  by  Ca- 
ligula, and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a careful 
education  ; he  first  ser>ed  in  Britain,  a.  d.  60, 
under  Suetonius  Paulinui ; a*as  quaestor  in  A.*ia 
in  83  ; was  goverTKE*  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  78  ; 
and  w*as  consul  in  77,  when  he  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus  Rtid  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  In 
78  he  received  the  gos-emment  of  Britain,  which 
he  held  for  7 years,  during  which  time  he  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  and  by  his  w*iae 
administration  introduced  among  the  inhabitants 
the  language  and  civilization  of  Rome.  He  was 
recalled  in  85  through  the  jealousy  of  Domitian, 
and  on  his  return  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death 
in  93,  which  according  to  some  w*as  occasioned  by 
poison,  administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  H:s 
character  it  drawn  in  the  brightest  colours  by  his 
son-in-law  Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has  come 
down  to  us. 

AgrigBnttun  ^Axpdyat:  *Aiepary<irr7yot^  Agrf- 
gentinus : Oirpenti ),  a town  on  the  8.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  2^  miles  from  the  sea,  between  the  rivera 
Acragas  (/■’lutne  di  S.  Biaifio\  and  Hypsas  (/Vame 
Drago),  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
populousness,  and  till  its  destruction  by  the  Car- 
th^inians  (B.C.  405)  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  w'os  the  birthplace 
of  Empedocles.  It  a-as  founded  by  a Doric  colony 
from  Gela,  about  b.  c.  579,  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cruel  tyrant  Pliai&ris  (al>out  5f>lt), 
and  iulwiequemly  under  that  of  Theron  (488— - 
472X  whose  praises  ar**  celebrated  by  Pindar- 
After  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  it  never  regained  its 
former  greatness.  After  undergoing  many  vici«4i- 
tudes  it  at  length  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  (210),  in  whose  hands  it  remained. 
There  are  still  gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
especially  of  the  Olympi^um,  or  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus. 

Aglinltun  ('A^pii^iot').  a town  in  Aetolia,  per- 
haps near  the  sonrcei  of  the  Thermissus. 

AgjippB,  first  a praenonien.and  afterwards  a cog- 
nomen among  the  Romans,  signifies  a child  pre- 
sented at  its  birth  with  its  feet  foremost. 

AgrippB.  Herddea.  L Called  ” Agrippa  the 
Great,**  *oa  of  Aristobului  and  Berenice,  and  graud- 
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ton  of  Herod  the  Great,  He  was  educated  at  Home  I 
with  the  future  eniperorClaudius, and  Dni»ui  the  ton  I 
of  Tiberiut.  Having  given  offence  to  Tiberiut  he  wat  \ 
throHD  into  prison  ; but  Caligula,  on  hit  accession 
(a.o.  37),  set  him  at  liWrty,  and  gave  him  the 
tetrarchiet  of  Abilene,  Batanaea,  Trachonitit,  and 
Auranitis.  On  the  death  of  Caligula  (41 ),  Agrippa, 
who  wat  at  the  time  in  Rome,  assisted  (Claudius  in 
gaining  pottettion  of  the  empire.  At  a reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
hit  dominions  Hit  government  w’at  mild  and 
gentle,  and  be  wat  exceedingly  popular  amongst  the 
Jews.  It  wat  probably  to  increase  hit  popularity 
with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James  to 
be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison 
(44).  The  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Caesarea  in  the  same  year,  is  related  in 
Act*  xii.  By  bis  wife  Cypros  he  had  a son 
Agrippa,  and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  Mari- 
amne,  and  Drusilla.-^.  Son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  was  17  years  old.  Claudius 
kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  pro- 
curator of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became 
a Roman  province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes, 
king  of  Chalcis  (48),  bis  little  principality  w*as 
given  to  Agrippa,  who  subsequently  received  an 
accession  of  territory.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  Agrippa  attempted  in  vain 
to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelling.  He  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the  war ; and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice 
to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
A.o.  100.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the 
apostle  Paul  made  his  defence,  a.  d.  GO  (Acts  zxv. 
xxvi.). 

Agrippa,  M.  Vips&nltis,  bom  in  b.  c.  63,  of 
an  obscure  family,  studied  with  young  Octavius 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus)  at  Apollonia 
in  Illyria  ; and  upon  the  murder  of  Caesar  in 
44,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome.  In 
the  civil  wart  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  giving  Augustus  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Homan  world,  Agrippa  took  an  active  part ; and 
his  military  abilities,  combined  with  his  prompti- 
tude and  energv%  contributed  greatly  to  that  result. 
In  41  Agrippa,  who  w'as  then  praetor,  commanded 
part  of  the  forces  of  Augustus  in  the  Perusinian 
w*ar.  In  38  he  obtained  great  successes  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  ; in  37  be  was  consul  ; and  in 
36  he  defeated  Sex.  Pompey  by  sea.  In  33  he 
was  aediie,  and  in  this  office  expended  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  public  works.  He  re- 
stored old  aqueducts,  constructed  a new  one,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  .\ugustus,  and  also  erected  several  public 
buildings.  In  31  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus at  the  battle  of  Actium  ; was  consul  a 
second  time  in  28,  and  a third  time  in  27,  when 
he  built  the  Pantheon.  In  21  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  .\ugustui.  He  had  bt-en  marred  twice 
before,  first  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
jijonios  Atticus,  and  next  to  Marcello,  niece  of  Au- 
gustus. He  continued  to  be  employed  in  various 
military  commands  in  Gaol,  Spain,  Syria,  and 
Pannonia,  till  his  death  in  a c.  12.  By  his  first 
wife  Pomponia,  Agrippa  had  V'ipsania,  married  to 
Tib«'riui,  the  successor  of  Augustus  ; and  by  his 
third  wife,  Julia,  be  had  2 daughters,  Julia,  mar- 
ried to  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  Agrippina,  married  i 
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to  Geraunictu,  and  3 sons,  Cains  Caesar,  Locius 
Caesar  [Cas.’^ab],  and  Agrippa  Postumos,  who 
w*as  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Planasia, 
and  w*as  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  at  bis  accession, 

A.  D.  14. 

Agrippl&a.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
married  Germnnicui,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
I dren,  among  whom  w*as  the  emperor  Oiiguli,  and 
I Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  She  was  distio- 
I guiih^  for  her  virtues  and  heroism,  and  shared  all 
I the  dangers  of  her  husband's  campaigns.  On  his 
; death  in  a.  d.  17  she  returned  to  Italy ; but  the 
favour  with  w*hich  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  Tiberius 
and  his  mother  Livia  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  For  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  hii  hatred, 
but  at  length  under  the  pretext  that  she  w as  fom- 
ing  ambitious  plans,  he  banished  her  to  the  Uland 
of  Pandataria  (a.  d.  30),  where  she  died  3 
years  afterwards,  a.  d.  33,  probably  by  voluntary 
itarratioii.~2.  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina [No.  l.J,  and  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
was  bom  at  Oppidum  Ubionim,  afterwards  called 
in  honour  of  her  Coionia  Agrippina,  now  CWopw. 
She  w*as  beautiful  and  intelligent,  but  licentious 
iTue),  and  ambitious.  She  was  first  married  to 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.  d.  28),  by  whom 
she  had  a son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero ; next 
to  Crispuf  Paasienus ; and  thirdly  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  (49),  although  she  was  his  niece,  la 
30,  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  adopt  her 
son,  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  own  son  Britannicui  i 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  fur  her 
son,  she  poisoned  the  emperor  in  54.  Upon 
the  accession  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was  then 
only  17  years  of  age,  she  governed  the  Roman 
empire  for  a few  years  in  his  name.  The  young 
emperor  soon  became  tired  of  the  ascendency  of 
his  mother,  and  after  making  several  attempts  to 
shake  off  her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  59. 

Agripplnenfet.  [Colonia  Agrippina.] 

A^ob  ('A7pioj),  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte, 
and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia : 
bis  six  sons  deprived  Oeneus  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  their  father  ^ but  Agnus  and  his  sons 
were  afterwards  slain  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  Oeneua 

Agroecluf  or  Agroetitu,  a Roman  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  m the  5th  century  after  Cbri«t, 
and  wrote  an  extant  work  IM  OrtMoyrafikM  ti  t>if- 
ftrentia  Sermonis^  which  is  printed  in  Putschius, 
Grammaticae  Latinae  Audores  Anti<ptiy  pp.  2266 
—2275. 

Agron  C'A7pwp).  L Son  of  Ninus,  the  first  oi 
the  Lydian  d)'nasty  of  the  llerHclIdac.— >2.  Son 
of  Pleuratus,  king  of  Illyria,  died  b.  c.  231,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hit  wife  Tcuta,  though  he  left  a 
•on  Pinnes  or  Pinneus  by  his  first  wile,  Triteuta, 
whom  he  had  divorced. 

Agrdtdra  (A7por«pa),  the  huntress,  a surname 
of  Artemis.  There  w*as  a festival  celebrated  to 
her  honour  at  Athens  under  this  nante.  (See  Diet, 
cf  Antiq.) 

Agryle.  [Acravlb.] 

Agyietu  (*A7Vi«ux),  a surname  of  Apollo,  at  the 
protector  of  the  streets  and  public  places. 

Agylla  (''ATuXAa),  the  ancient  Greek  naxne  of 
the  Einiscnn  town  of  Carrs. 

Agyrium  (*A7i''p(OK : 'A7vpi>'a7br,  Ag^TineoaU  • 
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Filipa  d'Ar^r^)^  a town  in  Sicilr  on  iho  Cva- 
moioruK,  N.  W.  of  Cratohpae  and  N.  £.  of  £IiIU^  I 
ih*  binh-placo  of  th^  historian  Diodoras.  I 

A^yrrhliu  (*A7i*i4^’X  ^ Athi^nian^  after  being  | 
m pnaon  many  yean  for  embeaxleneot  of  pablic  ' 
Booey,  obtain^  about  B.  & 395  the  restoration  of  | 
the  Tbeoncon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly : hence  he  became  so  popular,  that 
he  was  appoint^  general  in  389. 

SezTilltUt  tbe  name  of  sereral  distin- 
guished Romans,  who  held  various  high  offices  in 
the  state  from  B.  a 478  to  342.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  C.  Serrilias  Abala,  magister  equitura  in 
439  to  the  dictator  L.  Cincinnatus,  when  he  slew 
Sr.  MaKLit'9  in  the  forum,  because  he  refused 
to  appear  before  the  dictator.  Ahala  was  after-  | 
wards  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con-  ! 
demnatim  by  a Toluntary  exile. 

AhariLa,  a town  in  Etmria,  N.  E.  of  Volsinii.  j 

Ai^s^barbtu,  DomlUtu,  the  name  of  a distin-  ' 
guished  Homan  family.  They  are  said  to  hare  ' 
obtained  the  surname  of  Abenobarbui,  i.  e.  **  Bnuen- 
Beard  **  or  **  Red-Beard,*'  because  the  Dioscuri  an- 
nounced to  one  of  their  anceston  the  victory  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Latins  at  lake  Regillus  (b.  c. 
49€k  ax>d,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  they  said, 
stroked  his  black  hair  and  beard,  which  imme- 
diately became  red.— L Ca.,  plebeian  aedile  &c.  ' 
ll>6,  praetor  194.  and  consul  192,  when  be  fought 
against  tbe  BoiL«2.  Ca.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  ' 
suf^ctus  in  182.— 3.  Ca.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul 
122,  conquered  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  in  121,  at 
the  coofiueDce  of  the  Sulga  and  Rhodanoa.  He 
was  censnr  in  115  with  Caecilius  Metellui.  The 
Via  Doroitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  bim.«>4.  Ca., 
son  of  No.  3,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought 
forward  the  law  (Lcr  Domitia),  by  which  tbe 
election  of  tbe  priests  was  transferred  fiom  the  col- 
legia to  tbe  people.  Tbe  people  afterwards  elected 
him  PoDtifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  He  was 
corual  in  96,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Licinius 
Crassus,  the  orator.  In  bis  censorship  he  and  bis 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rbetori- 
cans  : but  otherwise  their  censorship  was  marked 
by  their  violent  disputes. » 6.  L.,  brother  of  No. 
i,  praetor  in  Sicily,  probably  in  96,  and  consul  in 
94.  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome  in  82,  by  order  of  the  younger 
Maniia.»6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  L.  Cinoa,  consul  in  67,  and  joined  the 
Marian  fsutv.  He  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  82, 
aiid  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Cn.  Pompey  in  81.^7.  L.,  son  of  No. 
4,  marri^  Porcia,  tbe  sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was 
a stanch  azKl  courageous  supporter  of  the  ahstocra- 
teal  party.  He  was  aedile  in  61,  praetor  in  58, 
and  coos^  in  54.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
otU  war  in  49  be  threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
bat  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  surrender 
t>3  Caesar,  lie  next  went  to  MauUia,  and,  after 
the  surrender  of  that  town,  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
Greece:  be  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48), 
where  be  commanded  tbe  left  wing,  and,  according 
to  Cteero's  asserti<xi  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
hand  of  Antony. ^S.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  7,  was  taken 
with  hit  father  at  Corfinium  (49),  was  present  at 
the  battle  erf  Pharsalia  (48),  and  returned  to  Italy 
m 46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After 
(Vsar's  death  in  44,  he  commamled  the  republican 
fitret  m the  Idtiioo  sea.  He  afterwards  became 
racuaciled  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
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campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  was 
consul  in  32,  and  deserted  to  .Augustus  shortly  be- 
fore tbe  battle  of  Actium.^9.  L.,  son  of  No.  8, 
married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Antimy  by  Oc- 
tavia ; was  aedile  in  22,  and  consul  in  16  ; and 
after  his  consulship,  commanded  tbe  Homan  army 
in  Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  a.  d. 
25.«»10.  Cb.,  son  of  No.  9,  consul  a.  d.  32,  mar- 
ried Agrippina,  daughter  of  Gennanicus,  and  was 
fisther  of  the  emperor  Nero.  [Agrippina.] 

^ax  (Afar).  I.  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sa- 
lamis,  by  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  and  grandson  of 
Aeacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax  the  Telamonian, 
Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply  Ajax,  whereas  the  other 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  is  always  distinguished  fi^m 
tbe  former  by  stMne  epithet.  He  sailed  against 
Troy  in  12  ships,  and  is  represented  in  tbe  Iliad 
as  second  only  to  Achilles  in  bravery,  and  as  the 
hero  most  worthy,  in  the  absence  of  Achilles,  to 
contend  with  Hector.  In  the  contest  for  tbe  ar- 
mour of  Achilles,  he  was  conquered  by  Ulvsses, 
and  this,  says  Homer,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
(Od.  xi  54l,  seq.)  Homer  gives  no  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  death  ; but  later  poets  relate 
that  his  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an  awful 
I state  of  madne^  ; that  he  rushed  from  his  tent  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  fancying 
they  were  his  enemies  ; and  that  at  length  be  put 
an  end  to  his  owrn  life.  From  his  blood  there 
sprang  up  a purple  fiower  bearing  tbe  letters  al  on 
j ito  leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  bis 
name  and  expressive  of  a sigh.  Homer  does  not 
mention  his  mistress  Tbcmbrsa.  Ajax  was  wor- 
shipped in  Salamis,  and  was  honoured  with  a fes- 
tive (A<orr«7a).  He  was  also  worshipped  at 
Athens,  and  one  of  tbe  Attic  tribes  {Atantii}  was 
called  after  him.^S.  Son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the 
Locrians,  also  called  the  lesser  Ajax,  sailed  against 
Troy  in  40  ships.  He  is  described  as  small  of 
stature,  and  wears  a linen  cuirass  (Airodwgq(),  but 
is  brave  and  intrepid,  skilled  in  throwing  the  spear, 
and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  sw'ift-footed  among 
the  Greeka  On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Tupol  v4rfKu)  ; 
be  himself  got  safe  upon  a rock  through  tbe  as- 
sistance of  Poseidon  ; but  as  he  boasted  that  he 
would  escape  in  defiance  of  the  immortals,  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  antb  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer, 
blit  his  death  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Virgil  and  other  writers,  who  also  tell  us  that  the 
anger  of  Athena  was  excit^  against  him,  l>ecause,on 
tbe  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  violated  Cas- 
sandra in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  where  she  liad 
taken  refuge.  The  Opuntian  Locrians  worshipped 
Ajax  as  their  national  hero. 

Aides  (*Af3fis).  [Hades.] 

Aiddnent  (’ArSwveiy).  L A lengthened  form 
of  Atdfi,  [Hadx8.]»2.  a mythical  king  of  the 
MoIoMians  in  Epirus,  husband  of  Persephone,  and 
father  of  Core.  When  Theseus  and  Pirithous  at- 
tempted to  cany  off  Core,  .Wdoneus  had  Pirithous 
killed  by  Orberus,  and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity 
till  he  was  released  by  Hercules. 

Ailts  lAlCfltlus  or  lidqilBIU,  a Roman  divinity. 
A short  time  before  the  Gauls  took  Rome  (b.'c. 
390)  a voice  was  beard  at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova, 
during  tbe  silence  of  night,  announcing  that  the 
Gauls  were  approaching.  No  attention  was  at  the 
time  paid  to  the  warning,  but  the  Romans  after- 
i wards  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been 
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heard,  an  altar  with  a sacred  enclosure  around  it, 

to  Aius  Locuiius,  or  the  *•  Announcing  Speaker.** 

Al&banda  (rj  'AAd^oi'Sa  or  ra  ‘AAo^ot^a : 
'AAa^cu'Sfor  or  'AAd^ai-Sor:  Aruhiuttr  \ an  inland 
tonii  of  Carla,  near  the  Marsyas,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Maeander,  was  situated  betw*een  two  hills:  it  was 
a prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  the 
Homans  it  was  the  seat  of  a conrentus  juridicut. 

Alabon  i^KKa€uv\  a river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
N.  of  Syracuse. 

Ala^nla  ('AAo^oKla),  a tow*n  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Laconians  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

AlalcdmiliM  (’AAoXico^io'ai : ’AXoAxopOMior, 
'AXuAKo^evtsus).  1.  (SWimin),  an  ancient  town 
of  Boeotia,  E.  of  CorunCa,  with  a temple  of 
Athene,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
town,  and  who  was  hence  called  Alaicomeneis 
{'AKaXitontrrits^  i8or).  The  uome  of  the  town 
was  derived  either  from  Alalcomenia,  a daughter 
of  Ogyges,  or  from  the  Boeotian  hero  Alalcomenes. 

A town  in  Ithaca,  or  in  the  island  Asteria, 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Alalia.  [Alxru.] 

Al&ni  (’AAoeot,  *AAavi'oi,  i.  e.  mouniainffrs^ 
from  the  Sarmatian  word  o/a),  a great  Asiatic 
people,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Scy- 
thians, but  probably  a branch  of  the  Massagetae. 
They  were  a nation  of  warlike  horsemen.  They 
are  first  found  about  the  E.  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  the  country  called  Albania,  which  appears  to  be 
only  another  form  of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  they  made  incursions  into  Media  and 
.Armenia  ; and  at  a later  time  they  pressed  into 
Europe,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
where,  towards  the  end  of  the  oth  century,  they 
were  routed  by  the  Huus,  who  then  compel!^  them 
to  become  their  allies.  In  a.  o.  406',  tome  of  the 
Alani  took  (>art  \vith  the  Vandals  in  their  irruption 
into  Oaul  and  Spain,  where  they  gradually  disap- 
pear from  history. 

Alaricut,  in  German  /f/-nic,  i.e.  “All-rich,” 
elected  king  of  the  V^isigoths  in  a.  d.  390,  had 
previously  commanded  tnc  Gothic  auxiliaries  of 
Theodosius.  He  twice  invaded  luily,  first  in  a.  d. 
40'JI — 1U3,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  Pollentia,  and  a second  time  in  408 — 
4lU  ; in  his  second  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  Augiyit,  410.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  at  Consentia  in  Bmttium,  while  pre- 
pnrinc  to  invade  Sicilr. 

AlMtor  (*AAd<rrs»g>.  1.  A surname  of  Zeus 
as  the  avenger  of  eril,  and  also  in  general  any 
deity  who  avenges  wicked  deeds. A Lycian, 
and  companion  of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Ulysses. 

Alba  Silvim,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Latinus,  reigned  39  years. 

Alba.  L (A6/u),  a town  of  the  Bastitani  in 
Spain.»2.  (A/rairaa),  a town  of  the  Barduli  in  , 
^pain.«»8.  Augruta  {Aft/ps,  nr.  Durance),  a I 
town  of  the  Elicoci  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.— 4.  | 
Fftoeatia  or  Fnoentia  (All»etises:  AIbu  or  Afln\\ 
n town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subsequently  a Homan  i 
colony,  was  situated  on  a lofty  rock  near  the  lake  | 
Fuclnus.  It  was  a strong  fortress,  and  was  used  | 
by  the  Homans  as  a state  prison.«3.  Longa  ' 
(Albftni),  the  most  ancient  tosvn  in  Latium,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Atcanius,  and  to  have 
founded  Rome.  It  was  called  Longa,  from  its 
stretching  in  a long  line  doam  the  Alban 
Mount  towards  the  .'Uban  Lake,  perhaps  near  the 
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modem  convent  of  Painxzofo.  It  was  destrt^ed 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  was  never  rebuilt:  Its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome.  .At  a later 
time  the  surrounding  countiy*,  which  was  highly 
cultivated  and  covert  with  vineyards,  was  studded 
with  the  splendid  villas  of  the  Homan  aristocracy 
and  emperors  (Pompey's,  Domitian's,  Ac.),  each 
of  which  was  called  Albanutit,  and  out  of  which  a 
new  toHn  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanum 
(Albano\  on  the  Appian  road,  mins  of  which  are 
extant.*— 4.  Pomp^ia  ( Albenses  Pompeiani : Af&u), 
a town  in  Liguria,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanns  I., 
and  colonized  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

Alb&nla('AA^a»'fa : *A\6ayol^Albani ; Schincan 
and  part  of  Daffhestan^  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Gtoiyia)^ 
a country  of  Asia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
extending  from  the  rivers  Gyms  and  Araxes  on 
the  S.  to  M.  Ceraunius  (the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus) on  the  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Iberia.  It  was  a fertile  plain,  abounding  in  pasture 
and  vineyards  ; but  the  inhabitants  were  herce  and 
warlike.  They  were  a Scythian  tribe,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the 
Alanl  The  Romans  lirst  became  acquainted  with 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  when 
they  encountered  Pompey  with  a large  army. 

Albintun.  [Alba,  No.  5.] 

Alb&nut  Lacui  (La^  di  Albano\  a small  lake 
about  o miles  in  circumference,  W.  of  the  Mons 
Albanus  betw’een  Bovillae  and  Alba  Longa,  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  many  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  emissarium  which  the  Romans 
bort‘d  through  the  solid  rock  during  the  st^c  of 
Veil,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  of 
the  lake,  is  extant  at  the  present  day. 

Alb&ntll  Mona  {Monte  Caro  or  Af&ano),  was, 
in  its  narrower  signification,  the  mountain  in  La- 
tium on  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Lonua 
was  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  ike 
Latins,  on  which  the  religious  festivals  of  the 
Latin  League  w*ere  celebrated  {Feriae  Latinae), 
and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latioris,  to  which  the  Roman  geuerals  ascended 
in  triumph,  when  this  honour  was  denied  them  in 
Rome.  The  Mons  Albanus  in  its  wider  significa- 
tion included  the  Mons  Algid  us  and  the  moun- 
tains about  Tuscttlum. 

AIM  Montes,  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
W.  of  Crete,  300  stadia  in  length,  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

AlblM  (’AA$1o(KO(,  ’AACic?t),  a warlike  Gallic 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Massilia. 
Alblngnnnnm.  [Albium  Ikgaunum.] 

Albinov&ntu,  C.  Fedo,  a friend  of  Ovid,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus 
(iv.  lU).  Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to 
Albinovanus,  printed  by  Wemsdorf,  in  his  Poi'tas 
Laiini  Minoret^  voL  iii.  iv..  Olid  by  Meinecke,  Qued- 
linbtirg,  1819. 

Albindrintu,  F.  TuUIos,  belonged  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  was  proscribed  in  B.C.  87,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Sulla  in  81,  in  consequence  of  his  put- 
ting to  death  many  of  the  officers  of  Norbanua, 
whom  he  bad  invited  to  a banquet  at  Ariminutn. 

Albinos  or  Albos,  Fostomlos,  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  at  Rome,  many  of  the  members  of 
which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  from  tho 
commencement  of  the  republic  to  its  downfal.^l. 
A.,  sumamed  Peiji/Iensisy  dictator  B.  C.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
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kke  lUginui,,  and  consul  496,  in  which  year  some 
o(  tb«  annals  placed  the  battle.«^2.  8p.,  consul 
466,  and  a member  of  the  first  decemvirate  451.«>-> 
S.  8p.,  consul  344,  and  a^^in  321.  In  the  latter 
TfAT  he  marched  agtuost  the  Samnites,  but  was  de- 
feated near  Caudiuin,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with 
bis  whole  army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke. 
The  senate,  on  the  adrice  of  Albinui,  refused  to  i 
ratify  the  peace  which  be  had  made  with  the  Sam- 1 
nites,  and  resolred  that  all  penons  who  had  sa’om  ' 
to  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  j 
hat  they  refused  to  accept  them.»4.  L.,  consul  : 
234,  and  ag^  229.  In  216  he  was  praetor,  and  | 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  BoiL«5.  8p.«  consul  j 
in  186,  when  the  senatusconsultom  was  passed,  I 
which  is  extant,  for  suppressing  the  worship  of ' 
Bacchus  in  Rome.  He  died  in  179. •mS.  A.,  con-  j 
iqJ  180,  when  he  fought  against  the  Ligurians,  and  ; 
censor  174.  He  w*as  subsequently  engaged  in 
many  public  missions.  Livy  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 
*7.  L..  praetor  180,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  conquered  the  Vaccaei  and 
LusitanL  He  was  consul  in  173,  and  afterwards 
served  under  Aemilius  Paulus  in  Macedonia  in 
168.^8.  A.,conrjl  151, accompanied  L.Mummius 
into  Greece  in  146.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that  language  a poem 
and  a Roman  history,  which  is  censured  by  Poly- 
bios.  — 9.  Sp.,  consul  110,  carried  on  war  afaiust 
Jo|rartha  in  Nomidia, but  effected  nothing.  When 
Albtnus  departed  &om  Africa,  be  left  his  brother 
Aulnj  in  command,  who  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha. 
Spuhos  «‘as  condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  as 
g^ty  of  trrastmable  practices  with  Jugurtha.^10. 
A.,  consul  B.c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius,  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  a good  speaker. 

Alhiniu  (*AA8irof),  a Platonic  philosopher, 
Hved  at  Smyrna  in  the  2nd  century  ^ter  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  Introduetion  to  the  Dialogue*  of  Plato^ 
whkh  contains  hardly  any  thing  of  importance. — 
Dditym*.  In  the  first  edition  of  Fabricius's  DiU. 
Graec.  Tol.  ii.,  and  prefixed  to  Etwall's  edition  of 
three  dialogues  of  PUto,  Oxon.  1771  ; and  to 
Fiscber*s  four  dialogues  of  Plato,  Lips.  1783. 

AlMnas,  Clddlna,  whose  full  name  was  Decimu* 
tV/evs  C^onims  AlbinuSy  was  bom  at 

Admmetum  in  Affic^  The  emperor  Commodus 
made  him  governor  of  Gaul  and  afterwards  of 
Britain,  where  he  w'as  on  the  death  of  Commodus 
tfi  ▲.  n.  J 92.  In  order  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
.llbmus, Septimius  Severus  made  him  Caesar;  hut 
aher  Severus  had  defeated  his  rivals,  be  turned  his 
arms  against  Albinas.  A great  battle  was  fought 
between  them  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in  Gaul,  the 
I9ib  of  February,  197,  in  which  Albiout  a*as  de- 
feated and  killed. 

Aibbni  or  A]8bIoa  CAAtffwe,  *AAc8twr),  son  of 
Posridon  and  brother  of  Dercynus  or  Bergion, 
with  whom  he  attacked  Hercules,  when  be  passed 
ikfWQgb  their  country  (Liguria)  with  the  oxen  of 
OeryoD.  They  were  slain  by  Hercules. 

AIMoa,  aiKither  name  of  Bhitan.via,  the  wHte 
land,  from  its  white  cliffs  opposite  the  coast  of 
Gaol. 

Albis  (K!U%  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Germany, 
most  easterly  which  the  Homans  became  ac- 
qiauaud  with,  rises  according  to  Tacitus  in  the 
crentry  of  the  Herrounduri.  The  Romnns  reached 
tha  Elbe  for  tbe  first  time  in  B.  c.  9 under  Drusut, 
•bd  croased  it  fur  the  first  time  in  & c.  3 under 
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Domitins  Ahenobarbns.  Tbe  last  Roman  general 
who  saw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius  in  a.  n.  5, 

Alhlom  Ixtgatmum  or  Albingatmnm  (.4/- 
bengo)t  a town  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
guria, and  a municipium. 

Alblom  InUmeLXnm  or  Albintemellam  ( iVe- 
timiglia)^  a town  of  the  Intemelii  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  and  a municipium. 

T.  Albffeltlt  or  AlbAUtu,  studied  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect ; he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  but  was  satirized 
by  Lucilius  on  account  of  bis  affecting  on  every 
occasion  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia  in  b.  c.  103  ; and  in  103 
was  accused  of  repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
condemned.  He  retirinl  to  Athens  and  pursued 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

AlbUa,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river  Tiber. 
AlbUae  Aqtue  [.^lbunea.] 

AlbftnM  or  Albflna,  a prophetic  n^*mph  or 
Sybil,  to  whom  a grove  was  consecrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tibur  (Tivolil,  with  a fountain 
and  a temple.  This  fountain  was  the  largett  of 
the  Albul^  aquae,  still  called  Aegue  Allntle^ 
sulphureous  springs  at  Tibur,  which  ffow  into  the 
Anio.  Near  it  was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fati- 
dicus.  The  temple  is  still  extant  at  TivolL 

AlbaraOB  Xou,  a mountain  in  Lucania,  co- 
vered with  wood,  behind  Paestum. 

Alcaeus  (’AAivaTes),  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda. and  father  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo. 

Alcaeus.  I.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  tbe  earliest 
of  the  Aeolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish  about 
B.  c.  611.  In  tbe  war  between  tbe  Athenians  and 
Mytilenaeans  for  the  possession  of  Sig£um  (b.c. 
606)  be  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms 
on  the  field  of  battle  : these  arms  a*erc  hung  up 
as  a trophy  by  tbe  Athenians  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas  It  Sigeum.  Alcaeus  took  an  active  port  in 
the  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Mytilene  : he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nobles  and 
was  driven  into  exile  with  his  brother  .\ntimeni- 
das,  when  the  popular  party  got  the  upper  hand. 
He  attempted  by  force  of  anns  to  regain  his 
country  ; but  all  his  attempts  were  frustrated  by 
PiTraci'a,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people 
Aesynmetes  or  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
him  and  the  other  exiles.  Alcaeus  and  bis  brother 
afterwards  travelled  into  various  countries : the 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Some  fragments  of 
his  poems  which  remain,  and  tbe  excellent  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  something 
of  their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the 
highest  praise  are  his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he 
tried  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  Alcfu  t 
mtAOKTS  Camenae  of  Horace  {Curm.  iv.  9.  7).  In 
others  he  descril>cd  the  hardships  of  exile,  and  his 
perils  by  sea  (diira  aurt*,  Jura  f\tgae  ma/u,  data 
telli^  Hor.  Carm.  in  13.  27).  Alcaeus  is  s.iid  to 
have  invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  metre. — 
A^tltoas.  By  Matthiae,  A/cnci*  rtliguute^ 

Lips.  1827  ; and  by  Dergk,  in  Poettie  Lgrici 
Lips.  1843.^2.  A comic  poet  at  Athens,  ffourished 
about  B.  c.  388,  and  exhibited  plays  of  that  mixed 
comedy,  which  fimned  the  transition  betw**eu  the 
old  and  the  middle«3.  Of  Messene,  the  author  of’ 
22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  written  be- 
tween & c.  219  and  196. 

Alc4mfoef  (*AAva/i«K»jf).  1.  Son  of  Teleclus, 
king  of  Sparta,  from  b.  c.  779  to  742.-2.  A sta- 
tuary of  Athens  ffourished  from  b.c.  444  to  40U 
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and  was  tb«  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of  Phidias. 

His  greatest  work  was  a statue  of  Aphrodite. 

Alcander  ('AAiraySpor),  a young  Spartan,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus,  when  his 
fellow'citisens  were  discontented  with  the  laws  be 
proposed.  Lycnrgus  pardoned  the  outrage,  and 
thus  converted  Alcander  into  one  of  bis  warmest 
friends. 

Ale&th5e  or  Alc!ttil5e  (*AAica9di|  or  'AXxiSdiT), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused  with  her  sisters  Leu* 
cippe  and  Araippe  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus when  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  and  were 
accordingly  changed  by  the  god  into  bats,  and  their 
work  into  vines.  See  Did.  of  Anl.  art.  A^rionia. 

AltAUidtlt  (*AXird9oot).  1.  Son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamla,  brother  of  Atreus  and  Thyest^  ob- 
tained as  bis  wife  Euaechme,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
gareus,  by  slaying  the  Cithaeronian  lion,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  &tber- in-law  as  king  of  Megara.  He 
restored  the  w’alls  of  Megara,  in  which  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  The  stone  upon  which  the 
god  nsed  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work, 
was  believed,  even  in  late  times,  to  give  forth  a 
sound,  when  struck,  similar  to  that  of  a lyre  (Or. 
Md.  viiu  15).-«4S.  Son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband 
of  Hippodamla,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and 
sister  of  Aeneas,  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Trojan  leaders  in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  was  slain  ^ 
by  Idoroeneus.  | 

AJoastia  or  Alceate  (*'AAin>tfTir  or  ‘AXWtfrvj), 
daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  wife  of  Admetos, 
died  in  place  of  her  husband,  [Admxtus.] 

Alodtai  (*AAjc^raf),  two  kings  of  Epirus.  L 
Son  of  Tharypus,  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
and  was  restored  by  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenians  in  B.  c. 
373.^2.  Son  of  Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Al- 
cetas  I.,  reigned  B.  c.  313 — 303,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  bis  subjects. 

AlodtM.  L King  of  Macedonia,  reigned  29 
years,  and  was  father  of  Amyntas  Brother 

of  Perdiccas  and  son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  j 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and  upon  the  murder  j 
of  the  latter  in  Egypt  in  321,  he  joined  Eumenes.  ! 
He  killed  himself  at  Terroessus  in  Pisidia  in  320,  I 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus.  I 

Alclbl&def  (’AX«cifid3i)t),  son  of  Clinias  and  j 
Dinoroache,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  B.  c.  450,  , 
and  on  the  death  of  hU  father  in  447,  was  brought  | 
up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  possessed  a b«u-  | 
tiful  person,  transcendent  abilities,  and  great  j 
wealth,  which  received  a large  accession  through  : 
his  marriAgc  with  Hippar^te,  the  daughter  of  Hip- 
ponlcus.  HU  youth  was  disgraced  by  his  amours 
and  debaucheries,  and  Socrates,  who  saw  bis  vast 
capabilities,  attempted  to  win  him  to  the  paths  of 
virtue,  but  in  vain.  Their  intimacy  was  strength- 
ened by  mutual  services.  At  the  battle  of  Potidaea 
( & c 432)  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and  at 
that  of  Helium  (424)  he  saved  the  life  of  Socrates. 
He  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  affairs  till 
after  the  death  of  Cleon  (422),  but  he  then  became 
one  of  the  lending  politicians,  and  the  head  of  the 
war  party  in  opposition  to  Nicias.  Enraged  at  the 
affront  put  upon  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  not  chosen  to  employ  his  intervention 
in  the  negotiations  which  end^  in  the  peace  of 
421,  and  had  preferred  Nicias  to  him,  he  induced 
the  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance  with  Argos, 
Mantinda,  and  ElU,  and  to  attack  the  allies  of 
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Sparta.  In  4)5  he  was  foremost  among  the  sdvo- 
cates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  he  believed 
would  be  a step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Car- 
thage, and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred  the 
mysterious  mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts,  which 
the  popular  fears  connected  in  some  unaocountsbie 
manner  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Athenian 
constitution.  Alcibiades  was  charged  with  being 
the  ringleader  in  this  attempt.  He  bad  been  al- 
ready appointed  along  with  Nicias  and  Laraachus 
as  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he 
now  demanded  an  investigation  before  he  set  sail 
This,  however,  his  enemies  would  not  grant ; as 
they  hoped  to  increase  the  popular  odium  against 
him  in  hU  absence.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
depart  for  Sicily  ; but  he  had  not  been  there  long, 
before  he  was  rec^led  to  stand  his  triaL  On  hii 
return  homewards,  he  managed  to  escape  at  Tbuhi, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  he  acted  as 
the  avowed  enemy  of  bis  country.  At  Athens 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  his 
property  was  confiscated.  At  Sparta  he  rendered 
himself  popular  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
adopted  the  Spartan  manners ; but  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemy  Aois  II.  induced  biro  to 
abandon  the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Ti>- 
saphenes  (412),  whoee  favour  he  soon  gained. 
Through  his  indoenoe  Tissaphernet  desert^  the 
Spartans  and  professed  his  wUlingneas  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  who  accordingly  reeled  Alcibiades 
from  banishment  in  411.  He  did  not  immediately 
return  to  Athens,  but  remained  abroad  for  the  next 
4 years,  during  which  the  Athenians  under  hU 
command  gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema,  Ahy- 
dos,  and  Cyxicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chalcedon 
and  Byzantium.  In  407  he  returned  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  eulhusiasm,  and 
was  appointed  commander- in-chief  of  all  the  land 
and  sea  forcea  But  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occa- 
sioned during  his  absence  by  the  imprudence  of 
his  lieutenant,  Antiochus,  famished  his  enemies 
with  a handle  against  him,  and  he  was  superseded 
in  his  command  (fi.  c.  406).  He  now  went  iuto 
voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisanibe 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  made  a*ar 
on  the  neighbouring  Thracians.  Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Aegos-Potami  (405),  he  gave  an  ia- 
efiectual  warning  to  the  Athenian  generals.  After 
the  fall  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  took  refuge  with  Phamabaxus  ; 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  when  one  night  bis  bouse  w*os  surrounded 
by  a band  of  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  He 
rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell,  pierced  with 
arrows  (404).  The  assassins  were  probably  either 
employed  by  the  Spartans,  or  by  the  brothers  of  s 
lady  w'bom  Alcibiades  had  seduced.  He  left  a son 
by  his  wife  Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who 
never  distinguish^  himself.  It  was  for  him  thst 
Isocrates  wrote  the  speech  I1«pl  roO  Zfuyous. 

AIcidAcuui  ('AAici3dMaf),  a Greek  rhetorician,  of 
Elaea  in  Aeolis,in  Asia  Minor, was  a pupil  ofGorgias 
and  resided  at  Athens  between  b.  c.  432  and  4l  1. 
His  works  were  characterised  by  pompous  diction 
and  the  extravagant  use  of  poeti^  epithets  and 
phrasea  There  are  two  declamations  extant  which 
bear  bis  name,  entitled  f/Atrues,  and  On  $o- 
but  they  were  probably  not  written  by  him. 
Kditiom. — In  Beiske's  OrxUore*  vol.  vim, 

and  in  Bekker's  Oniioret  Attid^  voL  vii. 
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ALCIDAS. 

AMdM  ('AARtSaf  Dor.  = *AAK«f3i;i),a  Spartan 
commander  of  th«  flrrt  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

I. C.  4*27.  In  the  former  year  he  was  sent 

to  Mrtilene,  and  in  the  IatU*r  to  Corcrra. 

Alddes  ('AA«c«i$nr),  a name  of  Amphitryon, 
the  ion  of  Alcaeus,  and  more  especially  of  Hercules, 
the  /nwidson  of  Alcaeus. 

AldaMi  ('AAir4i^),  daughter  of  Phylacus 
a&d  Clnuene,  wife  of  Aeson,  and  mother  of  Jfason. 

Aldmui  (Adtiu)  Alethitu,  the  writer  of  7 
•hort  poems,  a rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  is 
spi^en  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Sidonius  Apol- 
ltnans,and  Ausonius. — In  Meier's  Aa/Ao- 
iopM  Latima^  ed.  254 — 260,  and  in  WernsdorTs 
PocYoe  IjOttni  A/iaorn,  toI.  t{. 

Aldndtu  ('AARiRoof).  1,  Son  of  Kansithous, 
and  grandson  of  Poseidon,  is  celebrated  in  the  story 
of  t^  Argonauts,  and  still  more  in  the  Odyssey. 
Homer  represents  him  as  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Pbaeacians  in  the  island  of  Scberia,  who  has  by 
Arete  fire  sons  and  one  daughter,  Nnusicaa.  The 
way  in  wbkh  be  receired  Ulysses,  and  the  stories 
which  the  Utter  reUted  to  the  king  about  his 
wanderings,  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Odyssey  (books  tl  to  xiii.).*2.  A PUtonic  philo- 
sopher, who  probably  lired  under  the  Caesars, ' 
wrote  a work  entitled  Epitome  the  Dc^rinee  of 
Pfcito. — Editiomo,  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1667,  and  by  , 

J.  F.  Fischer,  Lips.  1783,  8to. 

Alfiphroa  (*AA«l^pwr),  the  most  distinguisbed 
of  the  Greek  epiatolary  writers,  was  perhaps  a con- 
temporary  of  Lucian,  about  a.  D.  180.  The  letters 
(113  in  number,  in  3 books)  are  written  by  ficti- 
tious personages,  and  the  language  is  distinguished 
by  its  purity  and  elegance.  The  new  Attic  comedy  ' 
s-as  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de-  i 
rived  bis  infonnation  respecting  the  characters  and  ! 
manners  which  be  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
they  coDtain  much  Taluable  information  about  the 
pnrate  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  — £</i- 
fioas.  By  Bergler,  Lips.  1715,  and  by  Wagner, 
Lfw.  1798. 

AlefthAe,  [Alcatbob.] 

Alcmaixm  ('AArmoIwr).  L Son  of  Arophiarflos 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus.  His 
mother  was  induced  by  the  neckla^  of  llarmonia, 
which  she  receieed  from  Polynices,  to  persuade  her 
h.uband  Amphiaraustotake  part  in  the  expedition  ; 
agsinst  Thebes  ; and  as  be  knew  he  should  perish  | 
there,  he  enjoined  bis  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as 
•ooQ  as  they  should  be  grown  up.  Alcmaeon  took 
part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoui  against  Thebes, 
sad  his  return  home  after  the  capture  of  the 
oty.  be  slew  his  mother  according  to  the  injunction 
of  bis  Ueber.  P'or  this  deed  he  became  iri^,  and 
wi«  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He  went  to  Phe- 
gras  m Psopbia,  and  being  purified  by  the  Utter, 
he  married  bis  daughter  Arsino^  or  Alpbesiboea,  to 
wh>sB  he  gare  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
mooia.  But  as  the  laud  of  this  country  ceased  to 
hrar  ><0  account  of  its  harbouring  a matricide,  he 
Wtt  fVipbts  and  repaired  to  the  country  at  the 
taratb  of  the  river  Achelous.  The  god  Acheloui 
lave  him  his  daughter  Cailirrboe  in  marriage  ; and 
u Ue  Utter  wished  to  possess  the  necklace  and 
fepiitt  of  llarmonia.  Alcmaeon  went  to  Psuphis 
md  'ibuined  them  Irum  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
Wt  of  dedicating  them  at  Delphi  ; but  when 
FUgetts  beard  lliat  the  treasures  were  fetched  for 
^UUcrrboe,  be  caused  his  sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon. 
Akssseou  was  wonhipp^ed  as  a ber>  at  Thebes, 
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and  at  Psophis  his.4i7mb  was  shon'n,  surrounded 
with  cypresses. ••2.  Son  of  Megacles,  was  greatly 
enriched  by  Croesus.— 8.  Of  Crotona  in  Italy, 
said  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Pythagoras,  though 
this  is  very  doubtful  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  dissected  animals,  and  he  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  wrote  several  medical  and  philo- 
sophical works,  which  ore  lost. 

AloiutadxLXdAe  ('AAR^uuMRiSai),  a noble  family 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a space  in  Grecian 
history  from  b.  c.  750  to  400.  They  were  a branch 
of  the  fiimily  of  the  Nelldae,  who  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled 
at  Athens.  In  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
Mcgacles,  one  of  the  family,  treated  the  insurgents 
under  Cylon  (b.  c.  612),  they  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  were  in  consequence 
banished  from  Athens,  about  595.  About  560 
they  returned  from  exile,  but  were  again  expelled 
by  Pisistretus.  In  548  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  obtained  great  popularity  throughout 
Greece  by  executing  the  work  in  a style  of  mag- 
nificence which  inuch  exceeded  their  engagement. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510,  they  were 
again  restored  to  Athens.  They  now  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  Clisthenes,  who  was  at  that  tiros 
the  head  of  the  family,  gave  a new  constitution  to 
Athens.  [Clisthbnbs.] 

AlcaiBP  ('AAR^uiR,  also  called  *AXKncduy)^  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  by  birth  a Lydian  of 
Sardis,  was  brought  to  Laconia  as  a slave,  when 
very  young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  his  genius.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.  c.  631,  and  most  of  his  poems  were  com- 
posed after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the 
morlma  pedieularu,  Aleman's  poems  were  com- 
prised in  6 books : many  of  them  were  erotic, 
and  be  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetiy.  His  metres 
were  verr  various.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was 
named  Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  His 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  intermixture 
of  the  Aeolic.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed 
Aleman  at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  9 lyric 
poets.  The  fragments  of  his  poems  are  edited  by 
Weicker,  Giessen,  1815  ; and  by  Bergk,  in  Poetue 
Lyrici  Oraeciy  1843. 

Alem§tij  (*AAr^^ki7),  daughter  of  Eiectryon, 
king  of  Mycenae,  by  Ajiaxo  or  Lyiidice.  Thf 
brothers  of  Alcmene  were  slain  by  the  sons  of  Pte- 
relaus ; and  their  father  set  out  to  avenge  their 
death,  leaving  to  Amphitryon  bis  kingdom  and 
his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Amphitryon  was  u> 
many.  But  Amphitryon  having  unintentionally 
killed  Eiectryon  Iwfore  the  marriage,  Sthenelus  ex- 
pelled both  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  who  went 
to  Thebes.  But  here,  instead  of  marrii'ing  Amphi- 
tryon, Alcmene  declared  that  she  would  only  many* 
the  man  who  should  avenge  the  death  of  her  bro- 
thers. Amphitryon  undertook  the  task,  and  invited 
Creon  of  Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  bis  abncnc*-, 
Zeus,  in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited 
Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  re- 
lated in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of 
her  brothers.  Amphitiy*on  himself  returned  the 
next  day  ; Alcmene  liecame  the  mother  of  HercviK-s 
by  Zeus,  and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon.  [Hkr- 
CL'LKs.j  Alter  the  death  of  Amphitryon,  Altmcue 
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married  Rhadainamhyf,  at  Ocalla  in  Boeotia. 
When  Ilercules  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a god, 
Alanene,  fearing  Eurystheus,  fled  with  the  sons  of 
Hercules  to  Athens. 

Alcj^doi  or  Halcfdna  (AXxvii>^).  1.  A Pleiad, 
daughter  of  Allaa  and  Pleione,  and  beloved  by  Po- 
seidon. ^3.  Daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or 
Aegiale,  and  wife  of  Ceyx.  They  lived  so  happily 
that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call  each 
other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  metamor- 
phosed them  into  birds,  alcyon  and  oeyx.  Others 
relate  that  Ce>'x  perished  in  a shipwreck,  that  Al- 
cyone for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  that 
the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two  into 
birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven  davs 
before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  while  the  bird  aicjfon  was  breeding,  there 
always  prevailed  calms  at  sea. 

Aloj^onetu  (’AAKuoycus),  a giant,  killed  by  Her- 
cules at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Alcj^dnlom  Mhre  (d  'AAiroo»'ls  ^dlAao'O’a),  the 
£.  part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

Alia  ('AAsa),  a surname  of  Athena,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantinea,  and  Tegea. 
Her  temple  at  the  latter  place  was  one  of  the  roost 
celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Aleut,  son  of  Aphldos,  king  of  Tegea,  from 
whom  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
surname. 

Alia  (’AX4a : *AA«u$),  a town  in  Arcadia,  E.  of 
the  Stympbalian  lake,  with  a celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  the  ruins  of  which  are  near  tiali, 

Aieblon.  [Albion.] 

Alecto.  [ EuMSSiDEa,] 

Alemaruu  or  AUm^nni  or  Alamaai  (from  the 
German  ulle  Manner^  all  men),  a confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main, 
though  w e subsequently  And  them  extending  their 
territories  as  far  os  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  confederacy  were  governed 
by  their  own  kings,  but  in  time  of  war  they  obeyed  a 
common  leader.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  and 
proved  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Caracalla,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Aleman- 
nicus  on  account  of  a pretended  victory  over  them  , 
(a.  d.  214).  They  were  attacked  by  Alexander 
Severus  (234),  and  by  Maximin  (237).  They 
invaded  Italy  in  270,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Aurelian,  and  were  again  defeated  by  Probus  in 
282.  After  this  time  they  continually  invaded 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Germany,  and,  though 
defeated  by  Constantius  I.,  Julian  (357),  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Gratian,  they  gradually  became  more 
and  more  powerful,  and  in  the  fifth  century  were 
in  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German  Switzerland* 

Alfaia  (*AAcp(a : 'AAaXi'a  in  Herod.),one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  on 
the  S.  bonk  of  the  ri»er  Rbotanus  {Tarignatto) 
near  its  mouth.  It  w'as  founded  by  the  Phocaeans 
B.  c 564,  was  plundered  by  L.  Scipio  in  the  flrst 
Punic  war,  and  was  made  a Roman  colony  by  Sulla. 

Alisa.  [Halx8a.] 

Aliila  (*AA«ria),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Man- 
dutii  in  Qallli  Lugdunensis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  situated  on  a high  bill 
(now  Acuoif),  which  was  washed  by  the  two 
rivers  Latosa  (0«t;)  and  Osera  {Oxerain).  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar,  in  d.  c.  52,  after  a 
memorable  siege,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
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AUsIae  (’AAccrtai),  a town  in  Laconia,  W.  of 
Sparta,  on  the  road  to  Pberae. 

Alesltun  ('AXuffu>y\  a town  in  Elis,  not  iu 
from  Oivinpia,  afterwards  called  AlesMtum. 

Alisfni  Koni  (t5  'AA^aioy  5pot),  a mountain 
in  Arcadia,  with  a temple  of  Poseidon  Ulj^us 
and  a grove  of  Demeter. 

Ali^  (*AA^7}s),  son  of  Hippotes  and  a de- 
scendant of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the  SisTpbidi, 
30  years  after  the  first  invasion  of  Peloponnesas 
by  the  Heracltda.  His  family,  called  the  Aletida^ 
maintained  themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  lime 
of  Bacchis. 

Aletlom  (Aletinus),  a town  of  Calabria. 

Aletrlum  or  Alatritim  (Aletiinas,  -Atii : Ala- 
fn),  an  oucient  town  of  the  Hemici,  subsequently  a 
raunicipium  and  a Roman  coloiiy,  W.  of  Sora  and 
E.  of  Anagtiia. 

AlenhdM.  [Albuas.] 

Aleoai  (*AA«t>(u),  a descendant  of  Hercules,  was 
the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  thecelebratedfamily  ofthe  Aleuadae.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Pisistralus  (B.C.  560),  the  family 
the  Aleuadae  appears  to  have  become  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae.  The 
Scopadae  inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Pbaisalas 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  re- 
mained at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  families, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  ex- 
tended more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly. They  formed  in  reality  a powerful  oristocntic 
party  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thes- 
salians. In  the  m>*asion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (480), 
the  Aleuadae  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians 
and  the  family  continued  to  be  the  predominani 
one  in  Thessaly  for  a long  time  afterwards.  But 
after  the  end  of  the  PeloponnesiBn  m-ar  (404), 
another  Thessalian  frunily,  the  dynasts  of  Pberae, 
gradually  rose  to  powrer  and  influence,  and  gave  a 
great  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  princes  wras  Jason  of 
Pherac,  who  succeeded,  after  various  struggles,  in 
raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  Thessaly.  [Jason.] 

Aletu.  [Alba.] 

Alex  or  Halex  (Al«oe\  a small  river  in  S. 
I taly,  was  the  boundary  betw'een  the  territory  of 
Hbegium  and  of  the  Locri  Epizephyriu 

Alexander  (‘AA^^oKSpof),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

Alexander  Sevinu.  [Sbvbrcs.] 

Alexander.  1.  Minor  I/utoricai  Persons. 

L Son  of  Aeroput,  a native  of  the  Macedonian 
district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called 
Alexander  Ly'ncestes.  He  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Philip.  8.  c.  336,  but  was  phoned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander to  Asia  ; but  in  334  he  was  detected  in 
carrying  on  a treasonable  correspondence  w'itb  Da- 
rius, was  kept  in  confinement  and  put  to  death  in 
330.«m3.  Son  of  Antonins  the  triumvir,  >ad 
Cleopatra,  bom  with  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra,  B.C. 
40.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  they  were  taken 
to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  were  generously  edu- 
cated by  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  with  her 
own  children.  «3.  Eldest  son  of  Aristobnlus  IL, 
king  of  Judaea,  rose  in  arms  in  &c.  57,  against 
Hyreanus,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans. 
Alexander  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  56  and 
55,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pompey  at  Antioch 
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in  4d.*4.  Third  too  of  CaM&ndor,  king  of 
^Ucfdonia.,  by  Thea«alonic&,  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great  In  his  quarrel  with  his  elder  brother 
Aotipater  for  ihc  government  [AntipatkrI,  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Deme- 
tnos  Potiorcetca,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
tbordered  B.  c.  294.-6.  JannaeuB,  the  son  of 
Joannes  H\Tcanus,  and  brother  of  AristobuJus 
king  of  the  Jews  B.  c.  104 — 77.  At  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  king  of  Cyprus  ; and  sub- 
sequently he  bad  to  carry  on  for  six  years  a dan* 
feruos  stru^le  with  his  oam  subjects,  to  whom  he 
had  render^  himself  obnoxious  by  his  cnielties  and 
by  opposing  the  Phariieea  He  signalized  his 
victorT  by  the  most  frightful  butcher}'  of  his  sub- 
jects.—^ ^onuuned  llitll,  the  chief  commander 
of  the  Aetolians,  took  an  active  pan  in  opposing 
Philip  of  Macedonia  (B.C.  198,  197),  and  in  the 
various  negotiations  with  the  Homana— 7.  Tyrant 
of  Fhsraa.  sras  a relation  of  Jason,  and  succeeded 
either  Polydorus  or  Poh'phron,  as  Tagus  of  Thes- 
saly, about  B.C.  369.  In  consequence  of  his  ty- 
nonical  govemnient  the  Thcss^ians  applied  for 
aid  hnt  to  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
next  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  sent  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly  to  succour  the  malcontents  ; but  having 
veotured  incauttously  within  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  he  was  seized  by  Alexander,  and  thrown 
into  prison  B.  c 368.  The  Thebans  sent  a large 
anitj  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  the  6rst  campaign,  and  did  not 
iibiain  their  object  till  the  next  year,  367.  In  364 
Pelopidas  again  aotered  Thessaly  with  a small 
{fifce,  but  was  slain  in  battle  by  Alexander.  The 
Thebans  now  sent  a large  army  against  the  tyrant, 
and  cocnpelled  him  to  become  a dependent  ally 
•f  Thebe^  We  afterwards  hear  of  Alexander 
Slaking  piratical  deKents  on  many  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies  and  even  on  Attica  itself.  He  was 
aordefeil  in  367,  by  his  wife  Thebe,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  three  brothers.— 8.  Son  of  Foly- 
fperduriL.  the  Macedonian,  was  chiefly  employed 
hy  his  father  in  the  coramaRd  of  the  armies  which 
he  sent  against  Caasander.  Thus  he  was  sent 
against  Athens  in  B.  c.  318,  and  was  engaged  in 
Bulitary  operations  during  the  next  year  in  various 
parts  of  Greeee.  But  in  315  he  became  reconciled 
to  Cassander,  and  wr  And  him  in  314  commanding 
m behalf  of  the  latter.  He  was  murdered  at  Si- 
fTcaj  in  314.-9.  Ptolemaeof.  [ Ptolemakus.] 
—10.  Tiberina,  born  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  I 
parents,  and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.  He 
descried  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  re- 
warded for  bis  apoftacy  by  varinus  public  appoint- 
ments. In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded 
Kadios  as  procurator  of  Judaea  (a.  p.  46),  and 
was  appointed  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt  He 
was  the  first  Homan  governor  who  declared  in 
htvour  of  Vespasian ; and  he  accompanied  Titus  in 
the  war  against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  ' 
taking  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  King$  of  Epirut, 

L Son  of  Neoptolemos  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
iW  mvilber  of  Alexander  the  Great  Philip  made 
huD  kiitg  of  Epirut  in  place  of  his  cousin  Aeacides, 
snd  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage 
^a,c.  336).  In  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of 
the  Tarentines.  crossed  over  into  Italy, to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucaoians  and  Bnittii.  After  meeting 
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with  considerable  success,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  in  326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  banka 
of  the  Acheron  in  Southern  Italy. —8.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Lannssa,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  .-\gatbocles,  succeeded  his  hither  in  b.  c.  272, 
and  drove  Antigonus  Oonatas  out  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  both  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anli- 
gonus  j but  nc  recovered  Epirus  by  the  aid  of  the 
Acamaniana. 

III.  A'tJips  of  Macedonia* 

1.  Son  of  Amyntaa  I.,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father  by  killing  the  Persian 
ambassadors  who  bad  come  to  demand  the  sub- 
mission of  Amyntas,  because  they  attempted  to 
offer  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  about 
B.C.  507.  He  succeeded  his  father  shortly  after- 
wards, was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (b.c. 
480).  He  gamed  the  confidence  of  Mardonius, 
who  sent  him  to  Atheus  to  propose  peace  to  tho 
Athenians,  which  was  rejected.  He  was  secretly 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  informed 
them  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  tho 
intention  of  Mardonius  to  fight  on  the  follow'ing 
day.  He  died  about  b.  c.  455,  and  was  suc- 
ceMed  by  Perdiccas  II.— 8.  Son  of  Amyntas  II., 
whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  B.  c.  369 — 367.  A 
usurper  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Aloritea,  having 
risen  against  him,  Pelopidas,  who  was  called  in  to 
mediate  between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  but  took  w ith  him  to  Thebes  se- 
veral hostages  ; among  whom  was  Philip,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Alexander,  aftt'rwards  king  of 
Macedonia.  Alexander  was  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites.— 3.  Sumamed  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  was  bom  at 
Pella,  B.  c.  356.  His  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Leonidas  and  Lysimachus  ; and  he  was 
also  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  ac- 
quired an  influence  over  his  mind  and  character, 
which  was  manifest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  16  Alexander  was  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his  father,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  march 
against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished  himself, 
however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeron£a  (338),  where 
the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity 
and  courage.  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (33G), 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  20, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every 
side.  He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  oa*n  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  marched  into  Greece.  His 
unexpected actirityovemwed all  opposition  ;Thebes, 
which  hod  been  most  active  against  him,  submitted 
when  he  appeared  at  its  gates  ; and  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sola 
exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to 
the  command  against  Persia,  which  had  previously 
been  bestowed  upon  his  father.  He  now  directed 
his  arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
marched  (early  in  335)  across  mount  Haeraus, 
defeated  the  TribaHi,  and  advanced  as  fiir  as 
the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  ; and  on  his  re- 
turn subdued  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantii.  A 
report  of  his  death  having  reached  Greece,  the 
Thebans  once  more  took  up  arms.  But  a terrible 
punishment  awaited  them.  Ho  advanced  into 
I Boeotla  by  rapid  marches  took  Thebes  by  assault, 

I destroyed  all  the  buildings,  wUh  the  exception  of 
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the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  told  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alexander  now  pre* 
pared  for  his  great  expedition  against  Persia.  In 
the  spring  of  334,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with 
about  35,000  men.  Of  these  30,000  were  foot  and 
5000  horse  ; and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were 
Macedonians.  Alexander's  Ant  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Oranicus  in  Mrsia 
(May  334),  w'here  they  were  entirely  defeated  by 
him.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  capture  or 
submission  of  the  chief  tow*ns  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Halicarnassus  was  not  taken  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  a vigorous  defence  by 
Memnon,  the  ablest  general  of  Darius,  and  whose 
death  in  the  following  year  (333)  relieved  Alex- 
ander from  a formidable  opponent.  He  now  inarched 
along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  then 
N.  into  Phrygia  and  to  Gordium,  where  he  cut 
or  untied  the  ccichroted  Gordian  knot,  which, 
it  was  said,  w*as  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  Gor- 
diuin  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  lifc.at  Tarsus  by  a fever, 
brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or  through  throw- 
ing himself,  w'ben  heated,  into  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Cydnus.  Darius  meantime  had  collected  an  army 
of  500,000  or  000,000 men,  with  30,000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, whom  Alexander  defeated  in  the  narrow 
plain  of  Iisus.  Darius  escaped  across  the  Euphrates 
by  the  ford  of  Thapsacut ; but  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect 
Alexander  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted  ; but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  332.  after  on  ob- 
stinate defence  of  seven  months.  Next  followed 
the  siege  of  Gaza,  which  again  delayed  Alexander 
two  muntha  Afterwards,  according  to  Josephus, 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the 
people  for  refusing  to  assist  him,  but  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  the  appearance  of  the 
high  priest,  and  pazdoned  the  people.  This  story 
is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, and  rests  on  questionable 
evidence. — Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him,  for  the  Eg}'ptians 
had  ever  hated  the  Persians.  At  the  beginning  of 
331,  Alexander  founded  at  the  mouth  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Albxandaia, 
and  about  the  same  time  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
— In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (331),  Alexander 
set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  another 
army.  He  marched  through  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  ford 
of  Thapsacus  ; thence  he  proceeded  through  Me- 
sopotamia, crossed  the  I'igris,  and  at  length  met 
with  the  imnuMise  hosts  of  Darius,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  th:m  a million  of  men,  in  the 
plains  of  Gaucamela.  The  l>at;le  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  OcUiImt,  331,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Arbela  (/trtjV).  t^'h^h  place  has  given 
its  name  to  the  l»attle,  though  distant  about  50 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  Da- 
rius, who  had  loft  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
day,  lied  to  Ecbataim  (ffuma<lan\  In  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  amquomr  of  Asia,  and 
began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and  customs,  by  ! 
which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  new  suU  | 
jeett.  From  Arbela  he  marched  to  Babylon,  Susa,  | 
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and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  surrendersd  tohim.  He 
is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a 
banquet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Albenisn 
courtezan.  — At  the  beginning  of  330  Alexander 
inarched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  in  purroit  of 
Darius,  whom  he  followed  through  Rhagae  and  the 
passes  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Caspian  Oates,  into  the  deserts  of 
Parthia,  where  the  unfortunate  king  was  mordered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associstes. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to  be  buried 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bessus  escaped 
to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  kii^  of  Penia. 
Alexander  was  engaged  during  the  reixminder  of 
the  year  in  subduing  the  N.  provinces  of  Alia 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hjr- 
cania,  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Drangae  and  Sarangae. 
It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Philotas,  bi$ 
father  Parmbkion,  and  other  Macedonians,  were 
executed  on  the  charge  of  treason.  In  329  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  mountains  erf  tlie  Paropamiius 
(the  //ifuioo  Koo4k)n  and  marched  into  Boctna 
against  Bessus,  whom  he  pursued  across  the  Oxuj 
into  Sogdiana.  In  this  country  Bessus  was  be- 
trayed to  him,  and  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxus  he  ad\’unced  as  far  as  the  Joxartes  (the  5rr), 
which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several  Scythian 
tribes  N.  of  that  rivet.  After  fooBding  a city 
Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  be  retraced  his  steps, 
and  returned  to  Zariaspa  or  Bactro,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  329.  It  was  here  that  he  killed 
his  friend  Clitus  in  a drunken  revel  — In  328, 
Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect 
it  in  the  year,  and  accordingly  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Nautaca,  a place  in  the  middle  of  the 
province.  At  the  beginning  of  327,  be  took  a 
mountain  forlresa,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a Bsetrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters.  The 
beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated  the 
conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his  wife. 
This  marriage  with  one  of  his  Eastern  subjects 
was  in  accordance  writh  the  whole  of  his  policy. 
Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdiana,  he 
marched  S.  into  Bactria,  and  made  preparationi  for 
the  invasion  of  India.  While  in  Bactria  another 
conspiracy  was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the 
king.  The  plot  was  fonned  by  Hermolaus  with  a 
number  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  iL  All  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Alexander  did  not 
leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring  of  327,  and 
crossed  the  Indus,  probably  near  the  modern 
Attock.  He  met  with  no  resistance  till  he  reached 
the  Hydaspes,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Ponis,an 
Indian  king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a gallant  re- 
sistance, and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to 
him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished honour.  He  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  : one  called  Bucephala. 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories  ; and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victor) 
From  thence  he  marched  aciv)ss  the  Acesines  (the 
C/imu6)aTid  the  Hydraotes  ( the /fotve),  and  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (Garra).  This  was 
the  furthest  point  which  he  reached, for  the  Macedo- 
nians, worn  out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war. 
refused  to  advance  further  ; and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding bU  entreaties  and  praycn,  was  obliged 
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to  lead  them  Wk.  He  returned  to  the  Hydaipet, 
vbrre  he  had  previously  given  orden  for  the  building 
•f  s deet,  and  then  sailed  down  the  river  with  about 
llODO  men,  while  the  remainder  marched  along  the 
Unks  in  two  divisions.  This  was  late  in  the  au- 
tamn  of  327.  The  people  on  each  side  of  the 
river  submitted  without  resistance,  except  the  Molli, 
in  the  conquest  of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander 
was  severely  wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Aceiines  and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a city, 
and  left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a considerable  body 
ofGrecka  Here  be  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
caotioued  bis  voyage  down  the  Indus,  founded  a 
city  St  Psttala,  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
sad  tailed  into  the  Indian  ocean,  which  he  reached 
shoot  the  middle  of  326.  Nearchus  w*as  sent  with 
the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  gulf 
[NasacMi's]  ; and  Alexander  marched  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces  through  Gedrosia,  in  which  country 
his  army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  w'ater  and 
provisions.  He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of 
323.  Here  be  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 
SQCDf  mt  fnan  their  labours  ; and  anxious  to  form 
hii  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  sisigned  to  about  80  of  bis  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
•elf  took  a second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Dvius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a third, 
Parymtis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About  10,000 
Hsccdonians  followed  the  example  of  their  king 
sod  generals,  and  married  Asiatic  women.  Alex- 
ander also  enrolled  large  numbcra  of  Asiatics 
anoDg  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
inoease  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  remoring 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  Mace- 
doaisns,  who  were  discontented  with  several  of  the 
aev  arrangements  of  the  king,  rose  in  mutiny 
sgainst  biro,  which  he  quelled  with  sotne  difficulty. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  (325)  he  went 
to  Ecbatana,  where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hs- 
raaBSTiOK.  From  Ecbatana  he  marched  to  Ba- 
Wbo,  subduing  in  bis  way  the  Ossaei,  a mountain 
tribe ; and  before  he  reached  Babylon  he  was  met 
hy  smbassadorB  from  alraost  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the 
(pnag  of  324,  about  a year  before  his  death,  not- 
withstanding the  warnings  of  the  Chaldaeans,  who  , 
predicted  eril  to  him  if  be  entered  the  city  at 
list  tine.  He  intended  to  make  Babylon  the 
cspitsl  of  bis  empire,  as  the  best  point  of  com- 
Boaicatim  between  bis  eastern  and  western  do- 
mmioei.  H is  schemes  were  numerous  and  gigantic. 
Ha  first  object  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  which 
was  to  be  followed,  it  was  said,  by  the  subjuga- 
uoQ  of  Italy,  Cartlmge,  and  the  West  But  his 
rirw  were  not  confined  merely  to  conquest  He 
'wdered  a fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 
to  explore  that  sea.  He  also  intended  to  improve 
'Ae  distribution  of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain, 
•sd  Sot  that  porpote  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to 
toipect  the  canal  called  Pallacopas.  On  his  return 
Is  Baby  loo  he  was  attacked  by  a fever,  probably 
knatht  on  by  bis  recent  exertions  in  the  marshy 
^wtncts  around  Babylon,  and  aggravated  by  the 
!»nuty  of  wine  he  had  drunk  at  a banquet  given 
to  his  principal  officers.  He  died  after  an  illness  of 
II  days,  in  the  month  of  Mayor  June  B.c.323,at 
^ of  32,  after  a reign  of  1 2 years  and  8 months. 
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He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor,  but  just  before 
his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Roxana  was 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwards 
bore  a son  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Aegua — The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  histary*  of  mankind.  Unlike 
other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ; at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ; and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  funned  in  all  ports  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuriea  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased : the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions  ; and  it  was 
through  biro  that  a road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquaint^  with  the  products 
of  the  remote  East.»4.  Aegni,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  liom  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  B.  c.  323,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the 
empire,  under  the  giiardianship  of  Perdiccas,  An- 
tipater, and  Polysperchon  in  succession.  Alexander 
and  hie  mother  Roxaua  were  imprisoned  by  Cas- 
sander,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia 
in  316,  and  remained  in  prison  till  311,  when  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 

IV.  Kirifft  of  Syria, 

1.  Sumamed  Balat,  a person  of  low  origin,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epipbanes, 
and  reigned  in  ^yria  b.  c.  150 — 146.  He  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  I.  Soten,  but  w*as 
aflerw'ards  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Demetrius 
II.  Nicator.««2.  Suinamed  Zebina  or  Zabinas, 
son  of  a merchant,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon 
as  a pretender  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  from  his  cap- 
tivity among  the  Parthians,  a.  c.  128.  He  defeated 
Demetrius  in  125,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Antioshus  Grypus,  by  whom  be  wafi  put  to  death, 
122. 

V.  Literary. 

L OfAegptB,  a peripatetic  philosopherat  Romo 
in  the  first  century  afier  Christ,  was  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero.«*2.  The  Aetolian,  of  Pleuron  iu 
Actolia,  a Greek  poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
maeus  Philadelphus  (b.  c.  285 — 247),  at  Alex- 
andria. where  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.  He 
also  wrote  other  poems  besides  trag^ies.  His 
fragments  are  collected  by  (^pellmano,  AU^ndri 
Aeloli  FragmeniOy  Bonn,  1829.««3.  Of  Aphro- 
disUs,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.  d.  200. 
About  half  his  voluminous  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature  ; 
there  are  a few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  have  never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic 
version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most 
important  treatise  is  entitled  De  /tifo,  an  inquiiy 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject 
Fate  and  Freewill : edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824. 
— 4.  Gonteliiu,  surnamed  Poljhiitor,  a Greek 
writer,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  war  of  Sulla 
in  Greece  (b.c.87 — 84),  and  sold  as  a slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  biro  to  Home,  made 
him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  subsequently 
restored  him  to  freedom.  The  surname  of  Poly- 
hiitor  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
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learning.  He  U said  to  have  written  a rast  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  hare  perished  : the  most 
important  of  them  was  one  in  42  books,  containing 
bistorical  and  geographical  accounts  of  nearly  all 
countries  of  the  .incient  world.  — 6.  Sumamed 
Ljchntlf,  of  Ephesus,  a Greek  rhetorician  and 
wt,  lived  about  ac.  30.  A few  fragments  of 
his  geographical  and  astronomical  poems  are  ex- 
tant.—6.  Of  Xyndxu,  in  Caria,  a Greek  writer 
on  xoology  of  uncertain  date.— 7.  Komeniai,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera  Two  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  one  De  Figuri*  Sent^ntiarum  ft 
Elocutionit^  from  which  Aquila  Romanus  took  his 
materials  for  his  work  on  the  same  subject  ; and 
the  other  On  Shotc-tpeeches  ; which  was  written 
by  a later  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Alexander, 
halted  in  Walx's  Rkrtore*  Graeci^  \-ol.  viii. 
—8.  The  Papillagvilias.,  a celebrated  impostor, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  of  whom  Lucian  has  given  an 
amusing  account,  chiefly  of  the  various  contrivances 
by  which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit 
of  an  oracle.  The  influence  be  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible  ; indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a mere  romance,  were 
it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus  and 
M.  Aurelius.^4.  li^umamed  Peloplaton,  a Greek 
rhetorician  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  M.  Antoninus,  about  a.  d.  174. 
At  Athens  he  conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician 
Herodes  Atticus,  in  a rhetorical  contest.  All  per-  I 
sons,  however,  did  not  admit  his  abilities  ; fur  a 
Corinthian  of  the  name  of  Sceptes  said  that  he  had 
found  in  Alexander  **  the  clay  (nflAor),  but  not 
Plato.''  This  saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of 
Peloplaton.— 10.  Plulal8thei,  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  lived  {Mohably  touTuds  the  end  of  the 
iirst  century  B.  c.,  and  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head 
of  a celebrated  Herophilean  school  of  medicine, 
established  ifi  Phiygia  between  Laodicea  and 
Carura.— 11.  Of  Tjralles  in  Lydia,  an  eminent 
physician,  lived  in  the  6th  centun.'  after  Christ, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  extant  Greek  works  : 
— 1.  IMni  DwodeeiAi  de  Re  Medica  ; 2.  De  Lum- 
f/ricis. 

Alexandria,  oftener  -la,  rarely  -8a  ('AX«{di'' 
Sgcia : 'AA<(<u'Sp«uT,  Alexandiinus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  by,  or  in  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  — 1.  (AUjtandriat  Arab.  J$kan‘ 
deria\  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
ordered  by  Alexander  to  ^ founded  in  a.c.  332. 
It  was  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite 
to  the  T.  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dyke,  called  Heptastadium,  which 
formed,  with  the  island,  the  two  harbours  of  the 
city,  that  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  dyke  being  named  the 
Great  Harbour  (now  the  Sew  Port),  that  on  the 
S.W.  Benostas  (efowrrof,  the  Old  Pori),  These 
harb')urs  communicated  with  each  other  by  two 
channels  cut  through  the  Heptastadium,  one  at 
each  end  of  it ; and  there  was  a canal  from  the 
Eiinostos  to  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  was 
built  on  a regular  plan;  and  w*as  intersected  by  two 
principal  streets,  above  100  feet  wide,  the  one  ex- 
tending 30  stadia  from  E.  to  W.,  the  other  across 
this,  from  the  sea  towards  the  lake,  to  the  length 
of  10  stadia.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  city  was 
the  royal  quarter,  called  Rruchium.  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chief  street,  outside  of  the  city,  the  Ne- 
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; eropolis  or  cemetery.  A great  lighthouse 
built  on  the  I.  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolrmv 
! PhiladelphuB  (b.  c.  283).  Under  the  care  of  th'- 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a great  kingdom  and 
of  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  earth,  and  com- 
manding by  its  position  all  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  East,  Alexandria  toon  became  the  xaotx 
wealthy  and  splendid  city  of  the  known  world. 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  other  foreigners  flocked  to  it ; 
and  its  population  probably  amounted  to  three 
quarters  of  a million.  But  a still  greater  distinction 
! was  conferred  upon  it  through  the  foundation,  hr 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  esta- 
blishment in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and  of  the  Librarr. 
which  contained  90,008  distinct  works.and  400.(HK) 
volumes,  and  the  increase  of  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  another  library  in  the  Serapeum 
(Temple  of  Sermpis),  which  reached  to 
volumes,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  the  buhnp 
Theophilus,  at  the  lime  of  the  generid  overthrow 
of  the  heathen  temples  under  Theodosius  (a.  D. 
389).  The  Great  Lifaraiy'  suffered  severely  by 
fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged  in  A\ex- 
dria,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  Amrou,  the 
lieutenantof  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  651.  These 
institutions  made  Alexandria  the  chief  centre  of 
literary  activity.  When  Egypt  became  a Roman 
province  [Aboyptus],  Alexandria  was  made  the 
residence  of  the  Praefectus  Aegypti.  It  retained 
iu  commercial  and  Kterary  importance,  and  became 
also  a chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  theologial 
learning.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a mass  of 
ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  cisten.^ 
hy  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with  water, 
house  by  house  ; the  two  obelisks  (vulg.  Cleopaira^t 
Sredlrs),  which  adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal 
palace,  and,  outside  the  walls,  to  the  the  co- 
lumn of  Diocletian  (vulg.  PomfteyU  Ptilar).  The 
modem  city  stands  on  the  dyke  uniting  the  island 
of  Pharos  to  the  mainland.  — 8.  A.  Troos,  alv' 
Troaa  simply  (*A.  TpsNtf : E$l'uto¥»Uml,  L e. 
the  Old  C/y),  on  the  sea-coast  S.W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  Anti- 
gonia,  but  aftersrards  it  resumed  its  first  name.  It 
flourished  greatly,  both  under  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  • it  w’as  made  a colonia  ; and  both  Julius 
Caesar  and  Constantine  thought  of  establishing  the 
seat  of  empire  in  it  —3.  A.  ad  iMOffi  (’A.  wava 
: I$ke»deroon^Soanderou»t  Alexandrette\  a 
sea-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syria,  a little  S.  of 
luus.— 4.  In  Sutiana,  a/l.  AmtiockitA,  aft  Ckarnx 
Spatini  (Xdpo4  Tltialyov  or  2wa<r.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris,  built  by  Alexander  ; destroyed  by  a 
flood  ; restored  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  : birth- 
place of  Dionysius  Periesgetes  and  Isidorua  Chara- 
cenus.  — 5.  A.  Ariae  ('A  'Apiotsi  Herat), 

founded  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Ariua,  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Aria,  a very  flourishing  city, 
on  the  great  caravan  road  to  India.  — 6.  A.  Aimcho- 
aiae  or  Aluxandropolis  {Kandakar  9),  on  the  river 
Arachotus,  was  probably  not  founded  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander.— 7.  A.  Baetriana  ('A  mark 
BdKTpa : prob.  Kkooloom,  Ru.),  £.  of  Boctra 
(BofM).  — 8.  A ad  Caucajuni,  or  Poro^ia- 
misidas  ('A.  ir  Uapovapurnkais),  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Paroparoisus  {Hindoo  Kooah),  probably  oea: 
f b5oo/.— 9.  A intima  or  Alexaadreacaia  ('A 
ij  Kokand  9)„  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jax- 

artea,  a little  R.  of  Cyropolis  or  Cyreschata,  marked 
the  furthest  point  reached  by  Alexander  in  his 
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9c^in  eipedition. — These  ere  not  all  the  cities 
ef  tit  lunie. 

Alezldtcof  (*AAff(l«cuor)f  the  arerter  of  evil,  a 
rareame  of  scve^  deities,  but  particularly  of  Zeus, 
ApoUo,  and  Hercules 

Alezlatu  (’AAefTvof),  of  Elis,  a philosopher  of 
tbe  Dialectic  or  Megarian  school,  and  a disciple  of 
Eubulides,  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  a.  c. 

Alekia  f'AAefir).  L A comic  poet,  bom  at 
Tborii  in  Italy,  and  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander,  was  bom 
abont  a c.  394,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  106. 
Some  of  bU  plays,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten 243,  belonged  to  the  Middle,  and  others  to  the 
New  Comedy.  .A  sculptor  and  statuaiy',  one 
<4  the  pupils  of  Polycletus 

AUlaiai  Varoa.  [VARca] 

Algidom  or  Algldtut  (nr.  Cava  a small  but 
ftmoffly  fortified  town  of  the  Aequi  on  one  of  the 
h>IU  of  M.  AIg;idus,  of  which  all  trace  has  now 
duappeared. 

Algfldiis  Kona,  a range  of  mountains  in  La- 
tiam,  extending  S.  from  Praeneste  to  M.  Alba- 
nus.  cold,  but  covered  with  wood,  and  containing 
good  pnsturage  (peUdo  A/yafo,  Hor.  Carm.  i 21. , 
6 ; Mvrrw!  fetnei  framdit  m Afffido^  Id.  iv.  4. 
33).  It  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Duaa.  From  it  the  Aequi  usually  made  their  in-  i 
curnons  into  the  Koman  territory. 

AHIbbs  Ca«eiAa.  [Caicina.]  ! 

Aiiaeatoa,  L.  Cindtia,  a celebrated  Roman  nn-  ! 
nalift,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  was  praetor  in  Sicily,  i 
ac.  209,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  | 
best  known  was  bis  Awmi/es,  which  contained  an 
^ecooDt  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

Aixnda  (rd''AAu^:  *AAiw8«i/s),  a fortress  and 
snail  town,  S.K.  of  Stratonice,  where  Ada,  queen 
•fCaria.  fixed  her  residence,  when  she  was  driven 
SQt  of  Halicamaasus  (b.  C.  340). 

AUphtra  (’AAi^tpo,  ’AAt^iypa:  'AAi^ipoTor, 
’MtfijprvT:  nr.  A'eroct/so,  Ru.),  a fortified  town 
a>  .\rddia,  situated  on  a mountain  on  the  borders 
cf  ElU,  S.  of  the  Alph^us,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  hero  Aliphertu,  son  of  Lycaon. 

AUphdnu.  [AttPHRRA.] 

Allio  (Afsew),  a strong  fortren  built  by  Drusus 
ac  II,  at  the  conHuence  of  the  Luppia  {Lippe) 
cud  the  Eliso  (Aime). 

AUaontla  a river  flowing  into  the  Mo- 

idb  (Affmt). 

AUoetua,  the  chief  officer  of  Carausius  in  Bri- 
tuo.  whom  be  murd»’red  in  a.  d.  293.  He  then 
mmed  the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was  de- 
baied  and  slain  in  296  by  the  general  of  Constan- 

BUI 

AnSa  or  more  correctly  Alia,  a small  river,  which 
rbfs  shout  11  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cnistumerium,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber 
shout  6 miles  from  Home.  It  is  memorable  by  the 
^ekat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls  on  its  banks, 
iiij  16th,  B.  c.  390  ; which  day,  dift 

hence  marked  as  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman 
Ciimdar. 

A Alliitttia.  1.  A friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
kme  of  Q.  Ctcero  in  Asia,  n.c.  60,  praetor  in  49. 
W4  governor  of  Skily  on  behalf  of  Caesar  in  48 
sad  47.*~8.  A legate  of  Dolabella,  by  whom  ho 
•s*  setit  into  Kffvpi  in  43. 

Affl^  or  AU£m  (Alti^us:  Afli/e)»  a town  of 
oo  the  Vultumus,  in  a fertile  country. 
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It  a*aa  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  its  large 
drinking-cups  {Alli/ana  sc.  yoru/a,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8. 
39). 

AUobrSges  { Nom.  Sing.  AllSbmx : *AKK6€poyts^ 
*AXX6€ptfytt^*AK\4€pty*i:  perhaps  from  the  Celtic 
aif/,  “ rock  **  or  **  mountain.”  and  3ro«/,  “ dwelling,” 
consequently  “dwellers  in  the  mountiins ”).  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul  da-elling  lietwcen  the 
Rhodanus  {/ihone)  and  the  Isara  (/»dre),  as  far  as 
' the  L.  Lemaiimis  {Lair  of  Genwa),  consequently 
! in  the  modem  Dauphind  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
j town  was  Vienna  on  the  Rhone.’  They  are  first 
I mentioned  in  Hannihars  invasion,  b.  c.  218.  They 
I were  conquered,  in  d.  c.  121,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus Allobrogicui,  and  made  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly,  and  were  always 
I disposed  to  rebellion.  In  the  time  of  Ammianns 
the  eastern  port  of  their  country  was  called  Sapau- 
dia,  i.  e.  Savoy. 

Almo  (AtiNone)^  a small  river,  rises  near  Bo- 
villae,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  S.  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  statues  of  Cybele  were  «*ashed  an- 
nually. 

Almdpea  (’AXuwrss),  a people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Kordaea 
and  Pclagonia. 

Aldetll  (*AAwvuj),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Canare, 
married  Iphimedla,  the  daughter  of  Triops.  His 
wife  was  beloved  by  Poseidion,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  who  are  usually 
called  the  AUndof,  from  their  reputed  father  A loeus. 
Theyw'cre  renowmed  for  theirextraordinarv  strength 
and  daring  spirit.  When  they  were  9 ye.'irs 
old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured  9 cubits  in 
breadth  and  27  in  height.  At  this  early  age, 
they  threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war. 
and  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and 
Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  would  have  accomplished 
their  object,  «Ts  Homer,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  ; but  Apollo 
destroyed  them  before  their  beards  began  to  ap- 
pear {Od.  xi.  305,  seq.).  They  also  put  the  god 
Ares  in  chains,  and  kept  him  imprisoned  for 
13  months.  Other  stories  are  related  of  them  by 
later  writers. 

Aldidaa.  fALosus.] 

Alonta  (*AXdira : Terek\  a river  of  AlKinia,  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

Aldpe  (’AAdwij),  daughter  of  Cercyon,  became 
by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Hippothou«.  She  wa* 
pul  to  death  by  her  father,  but  her  bodv  w.vs 
changed  by  Pc^idon  into  a a'ell,  which  bore  the 
same  name. 

AlSpe  {*AX6mi:  ’AAowevr,  *AAoit»T7?»)-  !•  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  lyocris,  opposite  Euboea. 
«d.  A town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessalv  (//.  ii. 
682). 

Aldpika  (*AAwvfir^  and  *AAwir«Kaf:  *AAarvf. 
Kcvf),  a demus  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
11  stadia  E.  of  Athens,  on  the  hill  Anchesmus. 

AlopeCOnnStUt  (‘A\vwtK6rvyi<ros : 'AAonrviroi'- 
rfiam:  Aleri9\  a town  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonetus,  founded  by  the  Aeolians. 

Alp^nttf  (*AAinjvdf,  a town  of  the 

Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pau  of 
Themiopylae. 

Alpat  (ttl  *'AAw«i»,  if  'AAirvti'ii 

t4  'AAweio  SpTi ; probably  from  the  Celtic  Atfi  or 
Alp^  “a  height*'),  the  mountains  forming  the 
boundary  of  northern  Italy,  are  a port  of  the 
great  mountain-chain,  w'hicb  extends  fmm  the 
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Gulf  4)f  Gcnria  acrosi  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  which  the  Apennines  nml  the  mountains  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  otT-shoots, 
Of  the  Alps  proper,  the  Greeks  had  very  little 
knowledge,  and  included  them  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Ubipaean  mnuntains.  The  Komans 
Hr'l  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  by  Hauiii- 
IpaI's  pasiuigc  across  them : this  knowledge  was 
gradually  extended  by  their  various  wars  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  the  different  parts  of  the  Alps 
were  distinguished  by  the  following  names,  most 
of  which  are  still  retained.  We  enumerate  them 
in  order  from  W.  to  E.  1.  Altrs  Maritimak, 
the  Maritime  or  Li^rian  .‘tZ/is.  from  Genua  {Ge- 
nod),  where  the  .Apennines  begin,  run  W.  as 
far  as  the  river  Varus  (Tar)  and  M.  Cema  (/o 
Cailloie)^  and  then  N.  to  M.  Vesnlus  (Monte 
Eiso),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps.— 
'2.  Alpks  Cottiak  or  Cottianae,  the  Cottian 
Alp*  (so  called  from  a king  Cottius  in  the  time  of 
Augustus),  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  con- 
tained M.  Matrona,  afterwards  called  M.  Janus  or 
Jaiiua  (Mont  Gencnr)^  across  which  Cottius  con- 
structed a road,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
communication  between  Italy  and  Gaul ; this  road 
leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France 
to  Segusio  (5Msa)  and  the  valley  of  the  Dora  in 
Piedmont.  The  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  now  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes,  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  in  antiquity.  — 3.  Alpbs 
Graias,  also  Saliu*  Gruiu*  (the  name  is  probably 
Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greece),  the 
Grutcin  Alpij  from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St 
Bernard  inclusive,  contained  the  Jugum  Crrmonis 
(U  Cmmont)  and  the  Centronicae  Alpcs,  apparently 
the  Little  St  Bernard  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  Little  St  Bernard,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Alpis  Grata,  is  probably  the  pass  by  which 
Hannibal  croued  the  Alps  ; the  road  over  it, 
which  was  improved  by  Augustus,  led  to  Au- 
gusta (Aorfa)  in  the  territor)'  of  the  Salassi. — 
4.  Alprs  Pixni.var,  the  Pennine  Alpu  from  the 
Great  St  Bernard  to  the  Simplon  inclusive,  the 
highest  portion  of  the  chain,  including  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Uosa,  and  Mont  Cervin.  The  Great  St 
Bernard  was  called  M.  Pemilnus,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit the  inhabitants  worshipped  a deity,  whom  the 
Komans  called  Jupiter  Penninus.  The  name  is 
prt»h.'ibly  derived  from  the  Celtic  yen,  **  A height.” 
— 5.  Alpbs  Lrpontiorum  or  Lepontiar,  the 
Jjtpontian  or  Ilelrttian  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  to 
the  St  Gothard.  — 6.  Alpbs  Uhaeticab,  the 
Wiaetian  Alp*^  from  the  St  (tothard  to  the  Or- 
trier  by  the  pass  of  the  Stelvio.  M.  Ad&Ia  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  St  Gothard,  but  it  must 
be  another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strabo 
if  right  in  suiting  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
.Vdda  rise  in  M.  .Adula.  The  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  two  passes  across  the  Uhaetian  Alps, 
connecting  Curia  (Coire)  and  Milan,  one  across 
the  Splligcn  and  the  other  across  Mont  Septimer, 
and  l)olh  meeting  at  Clavenna  (Oiiatvnaa ).  — 7. 
Alpes  TridentInae,  the  mountains  of  southern 
Tyrol,  in  which  the  .\thCsis  (Aduje)  rises,  with  the 
]Ass  of  the  Brenner.  — 8.  .\lpbs  Nokicab,  the 
Xoric  Alp*^  N.  E.  of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  com- 
prising the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
>alzburv:.  — 9.  Alpbr  Carnicak,  the  <4fys, 
E.  of  the  Tridentiue,  and  S.  of  the  Noric,  to  Mount 
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Terglu.  — 10.  Alpbs  Julias,  the  Julian  Alps, 
from  Mount  Terglu  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Illyrian  or  Dalmatian  mountains,  which  areknovn 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  further  north 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicae.  The  Alpei 
Juliac  were  so  called  because  Julius  Caecar  or 
Augustus  constructed  roads  across  them : they  are 
also  called  Alpes  Vonetae. 

Alphfoos  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Alphhdboea  (’AA^at^oIa).  L Mother  of  Ado- 
nis. [Adonis.]  *2.  Daughter  of  Phegeus,  who 
married  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmaeon.] 

AlpbSus  HytUinsauf  {'A\<p*ios  Mtn’iAnpo^)* 
the  author  of  about  12  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  was  probably  a contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

Alphius  (*AA^idr : Dor.  *AX^t6i ; Al/eo,  Ro- 
feOy  Hpfo^  Hefra)^  the  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  at  Phybee  in  Arcadia,  shortly  afterwards 
sinks  under  ground,  appears  again  near  Asea,  and 
then  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  EurOtas. 
After  fiowing  20  stadia,  the  two  rivers  disappear 
under  ground ; the  Alpheua  again  rises  at  Pegae 
in  Arc^ui,  and  increased  by  many  affluents,  fioai 
N.  W.  through  Arcadia  and  Elit,  not  far  from 
Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea.  The  sub- 
terranean descent  of  the  river,  which  is  confirmed 
by  modern  trarellera,  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  river-god  AlphCus  and  the  nymph  Arethusa. 
The  latter,  pursued  by  Alpheus,  was  changed  by 
Artemis  into  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island 
of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to 
pursue  her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Ortygia.  Hence 
it  was  said  that  a cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheiu 
would  appi'ar  again  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
Ortygia.  Other  accounts  rebted  that  Artemis  her- 
self was  beloved  by  Alpheus:  the  goddess  whs 
worshipped,  under  the  name  of  Aipkeaea^  both  in 
Elis  and  Ortygia. 

Alphloi  AvStua.  [Avitub.] 

Alpinut,  a name  which  Horace  nves  in  ridicule 
to  a bombastic  poet  He  probably  means  Biba- 
CLLt'S. 

Alilum  (Alsiensls : Po/o),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient Etruscan  towms  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  and 
a Roman  colony  after  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  its 
neighbourhood  Pompey  had  a country-seat  (r^ 
Alsiensi*). 

AlthOM  ('AAdaia),daughter  of  the  Aetoliao  king 
Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  married  Oeneus,  king  of 
Caty  don,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  among  others  of  Mblkagrr,  upon 
whose  death  she  killed  bersclC 

Althaea,  the  chief  town  of  the  Olcades  in  the 
countn-  of  the  Orctani  in  Hispania  Tarniconensis. 

Altkimines  or  *AK6atp4tnis),  son 

of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of  an 
oracle,  that  Catreus  would  lose  his  life  by  one  of 
his  children,  AUheroenes  quitted  Crete  and  went 
to  Rhodes.  There  he  unwittingly  killed  hb  fisther, 

^ who  had  come  in  search  of  his  son. 

Altlnam  (Altlnas:  AUino)^  a wealthy  muni- 
I cipium  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 

, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silis  and  on  the  ro^ 
j from  Patavium  to  Aquileio,  was  a wealthy  manu- 
' facturing  town,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  ail  the 
goods  which  were  tent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
' countries  of  the  north.  Goods  could  be  brought 
I from  Ravenna  to  Altinum  through  the  Lagouns 
' and  the  numerous  canals  of  the  Po,  safe  from  itonus 
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and  pIntM.  There  were  manj  beantifhl  Tlllaa 
around  the  tomiL  ( Mart.  ir.  25.) 

Aids  ('AAt(i),  the  aacred  grove  of  Zetia  at 
OLVMflA. 

Alantlam  or  HalnntXam  (*AXoi;Krioi')«  a town 
on  the  N.  coaat  of  Sicily  oo  a iteep  bill,  celebrated 
for  iu  vine. 

Alttt  or  Hal^  (*AXor,  *AXor : 'AAcdr : nr.  AV 
/•Itau  Ho.),  a tov*n  in  Phthiotia  in  Thetaaly,  at 
the  extremity  of  M.  Othrya,  built  by  the  hero 
Athamaa. 

Al^ttM  ('AAMfrrijr),  king  of  Lydin,  B.C.  Cl  7 
— 560,  ftucceedcd  his  lather  Sad}’attei,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  hia  aon  Croeaua.  He  carried 
on  nar  with  Miletus  from  617  to  612,  and  with 
Cvazarea,  king  of  Media,  from  590  to  585  ; an 
eclipse  of  the  tun,  which  happened  in  585  during  a 
latUe  between  Alyattea  and  Cyaxarea,  led  toa  peace 
Iretveen  them.  Alyattea  drove  the  Cimmeriana  out 
of  Asia  and  took  SmymiL  The  tomb  of  Alyattea, 
N.  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Gygaea,  which  conaiated 
of  a large  mound  of  earth,  raiaed  upon  a foundation 
of  great  stones,  still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  aays 
that  it  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
iu  base,  which  would  give  it  a circumference  of 
nearly  a mile. 

Alfte  ('AX^ff),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Eaxiiie.  (Horn.  //.  il  857.) 

Aljplus  (*AA^ios),  of  Alexandria,  probably 
lived  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
and  ia  the  aotbor  of  a Greek  musical  treatise  en- 
titled **  Introduction  loMuaic”  (siooTary^j  ^xovota^), 
^inted  by  Meiboroius  in  AmtiqwM  Muncae  Ahc- 
torts  Srplem,  Amatel.  1652. 

AlyzU  or  AlyxAa  {'AXofia,  'AAil^sm:  'AAi^cuor ; 
Ru.  in  the  valley  of  Kandili)^  a town  in  Acaroania 
near  the  sea  opposite  Leucas,  vrith  a harbour  and 
a temple  both  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  temple 
contained  one  of  the  works  of  Lysippus  represent* 
iog  the  labour*  of  Hercules,  which  the  Romans 
cuTi**d  oC 

AmAddctis  C AtAioKos)  or  HMScxif  (M^Sokos). 
L King  of  the  Odryaae  in  Thrace,  ahen  Xenophon 
visited  the  country  in  B.C.  400.  He  and  Senthes, 
who  were  the  most  powerful  Thracian  kings,  were 
frequently  at  variance,  but  were  reconciled  to  one 
ano^er  by  Thraaybulus,  the  Athenian  commander, 
in  390,  and  induced  by  him  to  become  the  allies  of 
Athens.  -»3.  A ruler  in  Thrace,  who,  in  conjunc- 
Voo  with  Beriaades  and  Cersobleptes,  succeeded 
Cotva  in  358, 

Amaffetobria.  [Maoktobria.] 

A&aJthte  (’A^idAdsta).  1.  The  nurse  of  the 
infant  Zeus  in  Crete.  According  to  some  traditions 
.Vaaalth£a  is  the  goat  who  suckled  Z'-ua,  and  who 
VIS  rewarded  by  being  placed  among  the  atari. 
[.\xfjA.]  Acco^ing  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
feymph,  daughter  of  Oceanua,  Helios,  Hoemoniut, 
«r  of  the  Cretan  king  Melisaeus,  who  fed  Zeus  with 
the  milk  of  a gnat  When  this  goat  broke  off  one 
of  her  horns,  .\maithea  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs 
sad  ^ve  it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  itars. 
Aoenrdmg  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself  broke  off 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  gnat  .\maltliea.  and  ^ve  it 
to  the  daughter*  of  Melisseui,  and  endowed  it  with 
the  wonderful  power  of  becoming  611ed  with  what- 
ever the  posaesaor  might  wish.  This  is  the  story 
about  the  origin  of  the  ceb  brated  horn  of  AmaU 
commcmly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornu- 
alpa^  which  was  used  in  later  times  as  the  symbol 
sf  picaty  in  geoeiaL  2,  Ooc  of  the  Sibyls,  iden- 
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tified  with  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  sold  to  king 
Tarquinius  the  celebrated  Sibylline  books. 

Amalthiuzn  or  AmalthSa,  a villa  of  Attiens 
on  the  river  Thyamis  in  Epirus,  was  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea,  which 
Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  bas  reliefs,  and 
converted  into  a beautiful  summer  retreat.  Cicero, 
in  imitation,  constructed  a similar  retreat  on  his 
estate  at  Arplnuro. 

Amantla  ('A^iorTta:  Amantinus,  Amanti&nus, 
or  Amantea,  pi. : AVn/xa),  a Greek  towm  and  dis- 
trict in  Illyricum : the  tow’n,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Al>antes  of  Kuboea,  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  E.  of  Oricum. 

Am&nna  (4  *Afiay6i^  rh  'A^iay6y  : *A/iarfntr, 
Amaniensis : AlmaAu^h)^  a branch  of  Mt,  Taurus, 
which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  N.E. 
to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria  from  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  There  were  two  passes  in  it ; 
the  one,  called  the  Syrian  Gates  (al  Si^ai  vvXai, 
Syriae  Portae : D^an)  near  the  sea ; the  other, 
c^led  the  Amanian  Gates  ('AMovlSst  or  'AMcutical 
vi/Aoi : Amanicae  Pytae,  Portae  Amani  Montis  : 
Demir  A'opa,  i.  e.  the  Iron  GaU\  further  to  the  N. 
The  former  pass  was  on  the  road  from  Cilicia  to 
.\ntioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  district  Comma- 
gene  ; but,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty,  the 
latter  pass  was  rarely  used,  until  the  Romans  made 
a road  through  it.  The  inhabitants  of  A man  us 
were  wild  landittL 

Am&rdi  or  Xardi  (‘'A/otpdoi,  Mtlp8oi),  a power- 
ful, warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amaxdtu  or  Ma^tu  ('A/iop8or,  Mdp9os : Xml 
Ozirn  \ a river  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Mardi  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

AsuiTneeai  (^Afiapuysc^),  a chief  of  the 
Eieans,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  fought 
against  Troy  ; but  Homer  only  mentions  his  son 
Oioret  (AmaryncJdes)  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

AmazyntktLS  CAfApuyOos : 'AMopvi^iot),  a town 
in  Euboea  7 stadia  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  be- 
longed, with  a celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who 
was  hence  called  AniaryniAA  or  Ainarysia,  and  iii 
whose  honour  there  was  a festival  of  this  name 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (See  Ih’d.  of  Anti^, 
art.  Atnarynihia,) 

AmiainiU  (Amoseao),  a river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  flows  by  Privernum,  and 
after  being  joined  by  the  Ufens  (f^aTe),  which 
flows  from  ^tia,  falls  into  the  sea  between  Circeii 
and  Terracina,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  water* 
are  lost  in  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Ajnktijlor (’A^dtrcia  : ‘Aftaafvix  Ama$iah\ 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  was  a strongly 
fortihAl  city  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Iris.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mithridates  the  Great  and 
of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

Am&iif  ("A^ffit).  L King  of  Egypt,  B.C.  570 — 
626, succeeded  Apries,  whom  he  dethroned.  During 
his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in  a ver)*  pm»p<  rous  con- 
dition ; and  the  Greeks  were  brouglit  into  much 
closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  than  had 
existed  previously.  Amasis  married  Ladice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Cyrene 
and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  and  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  2.  A Persian,  sent 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyses  (B.  c.  525)  against  Cyrene, 
took  Barca,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Cyrene. 

Amaftri*  C'A^uurrpit,  Ion.  ^A/«i}oTpif).  L Wife 
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of  Xerxes,  and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  T.,  was  of  a 
cmel  and  vindictive  character.  ~ 2.  Also  called 
Amcutrinf^  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 
She  married,  1.  Cratenu ; 2.  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  b.  c.  322  ; and  3.  Lysi> 
machut,  b.  c.  302.  Having  been  abandoned  by 
Lytimachui  upon  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  she 
retired  to  Heraclea,  where  she  reigned,  and  w*as 
drowned  by  her  two  sons  about  2B8. 

Amattrii  (^A/iO<rrpis:  'A^ioorpiaKdc  Ama»tra\ 
a large  and  beautiful  city,  with  two  harbours,  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  built  by  Amastris  after 
her  separation  from  Lysimachus  (about  b.  a 300), 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Sesfimus,  which 
name  the  citadel  retained.  The  new  city  was 
built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  C}'toms 
and  Cromna. 

AtiitLta^  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother  of  La- 
^Hnia,  opposed  Lavinia  being  given  in  marriage  to 
Aeneas,  because  she  had  alr^y  promised  her  to 
Tumus.  When  she  heard  that  Tumus  bad  fallen 
in  battle,  she  hung  herself. 

AmAthtU,  •ttntLi  (’Afia^oDr,  •ovvros : *AfM6o(^- 
<rios : Lima9ol\  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Cj'prus,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite,  who 
was  hence  called  AmathuHa.  There  were  copper- 
mines  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  (/ecundam 
AmathtoUu  metaUi^  Ov.  Met.  x.  220). 

Amitlua,  surnamed  Paemdoniarms,  pretended  to 
be  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  b.  c.  44.  Some 
cal!  him  Herophilus. 

AmiiSnes  (’A/ta^di'Cf),  a mythical  race  of  war- 
like females,  are  said  to  hare  come  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  to  hare  settled  in  the  country  about  the 
river  Thennodon,  where  they  found^  the  city 
Themisefra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Trebixond.  Their  coimtry  was  inhabited  only 
by  the  Amazons,  who  were  governed  by  a quetm : 
but  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a year  the  Gargarcans  in  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  children  of  the  female  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast  cut 
off ; the  male  children  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans 
or  put  to  death.  The  foundation  of  several  towns 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is 
ascribed  to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme, 
Myrina,  and  Paphos.  The  Greeks  believed  in 
their  existence  as  a real  historical  race  down  to  a 
late  period  ; and  hence  it  is  said  that  Thalestris, 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  hastened  to  Alexander, 
in  order  to  become  a mother  by  the  conqueror  of 
Asia.  This  belief  of  the  Greeks  may  have  arisen 
from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some 
of  the  Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the 
duties  which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men, 
as  well  os  from  their  bravery  and  courage,  which 
are  noticed  as  remarkable  even  by  modern  travel- 
lers. Vague  and  obscure  reports  about  them  pro- 
bably reached  the  inhabitants  of  western  Asia  and 
the  Greeks,  and  these  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  The  following  are  the  chief  mythical 
adventures  with  which  the  Amazons  are  connected  : 
— they  are  said  to  have  invaded  Lycia  in  the  reign 
of  lobates,  but  were  destroyed  by  Bellerophontes, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  king's  court, 
f BiLLRaoPHONTZS  ; Laomsdon.]  They  also  in- 
vaded Phrygia,  and  fought  with  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a young  man.  The  ninth 
among  the  labours  imposed  upon  liercult'S  by 
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Eurysthens.  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle,  the  ensignoflierkingly 
power,  a'hich  she  had  received  as  a present  from 
Ares.  [HxRcrLxa.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus 
they  invaded  Attica.  [Thirki'S.]  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Amazons,  under  their 
queen  PmthesilSa,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priara ; 
but  she  a*as  killed  by  Achilles.  The  .^mazoniand 
their  battles  are  frequently  represented  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  art 

Am&x6nioi  or  -Int  IConi.  a mountain  range  ps- 
rallel  and  near  to  the  coast  of  Pontut,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Thennodon  and  other  streams 
which  water  the  supposed  country  of  the  Amazons. 

Ambani,  a people  of  Gaul,  on  the  .Arar 
(5aofw)  E.  of  the  Aedui,  and  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  latter. 

Ambi&ni,  a Bclgic  people,  between  the  Bello* 
vaci  and  Atrebates,  conquered  by  Caesar  in  B.C.  57* 
Their  chief  town  was  Samarobrlva  afterwards 
called  Ambiani,  now  Amiem. 

Ambiatlntii  Yiens,  a place  in  the  country  of 
the  Treviri  near  Coblentz,  where  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula was  bom. 

AmbR^Lri,  an  Armoric  people  in  Gaul,  near 
the  modem  Ainbi^ret  in  Normandy. 

Ambili&ti,  a Gallic  people,  perhaps  in  Brittany. 

Amblfiriz,  a chief  of  the  Eburoiies  in  Gaul,  cut 
to  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  Cativolcus,  the  Ro* 
man  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  who  were 
stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories  of  the 
Eburoncs,  b.  c.  54.  He  failed  in  taking  the  camp 
of  Q.  Cicero,  and  was  defeated  on  the  arrival  of 
Caesar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  pMsession  of  the 
person  of  Ambiorix,  notwithstanding  his  active 
pursuit  of  the  latter. 

AmbiTaretl,  the  clientes  or  vassals  of  the  Aedui, 
prohablr  dwelt  N.  of  the  latter. 

AmhiTariti,  a Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Maas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Namur. 

Am^yttia  Turplo.  [Turpio.] 

Amblada  (v^  "A^ffXaSa : 'Am^AoSs^s),  a toan 
in  Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria  ; famous  for  its 
wine. 

AmhraoU  (^htixpaxia^  aRerwards  : 

* KfitpoKtdniii^  Ambmeiensis:  Arta%n 

town  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Arachthus,  80  stadia 
; from  the  coast,  N.  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  was 
originally  included  in  Acamania,  but  afterwards  is 
; Epirus.  It  a’os  colonised  by  the  Corinthians  al»out 
a c.  660,  and  at  an  early  period  acquired  wealth 
and  importance.  It  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Epirus  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Pyrrhus  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
adorned  it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At 
a later  time  it  joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c 189,  and  stripped  of 
its  works  of  art.  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  city  of  Nicopolir,  founded  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31.  South  of  .Am- 
brncia  on  the  K.  of  the  Arachthus,  and  close  to  the 
sen  was  the  fort  Amlrt'ncm. 

Ambncltlf  Simis  ('A^a’peurit'^s  or 
ifdAiroy:  O.  of  Arta\  a gulf  of  the  Ionian  sea  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Acamania,  said  by  Polybius  to 
be  .300  stadia  long  and  100  wide,  and  with  an 
entrance  only  5 stadia  in  width.  Its  real  length 
is  2.5  miles  and  its  width  10:  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  entrance  is  only  “00  yards,  but  ita  general 
width  is  al>out  half  a mile. 

Ambrdnet  C^A/i^pwpci),  a Celtic  people,  who 
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)itse<i  the  Chsbri  and  Tcutoni  in  their  inTtainn  of 
the  Rnman  dominion*,  and  were  defeated  hr  Ma* 
nos  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Ait)  in  a c.  10*2. 

Afflbr6alti»,  tnually  called  8t  Ambrose,  one  of 
the  mo«t  celebrated  Chriitian  fethera,  waa  bom  in 
a.D.  540,  prubabir  at  Augusta  Trevirorum  (7Ver«»). 
After  a careful  education  at  Rome,  he  practised 
with  great  auccees  as  an  adeocate  at  Milan  ; and 
ahoQt  A.  D.  370  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  pro- 
noce*  of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whoae  seat  of  go- 
refuaent  was  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Aoxentius, 
btshop  of  Milan,  in  374,  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  op  *n  conflict  between  the  Arians 
and  Catholics.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to 
restore  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a conci- 
baterr  sp*^h,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a child  in 
tbe  further  pstn  of  the  crowd  cried  out  “ Ami/rwius 
q^aeofmi.'^  The  words  were  receired  as  an  orecle 
from  haren.  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  hr 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  mnltitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
Ttm  that  be  adopted  the  strangest  derices  to  alter 
tbe  determination  of  the  people  ; nothing  could 
Bake  them  change  their  mind  ; and  at  length  he 
pelded  to  the  express  command  of  the  emperor 
(Vslentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on  the  eighth 
dsT  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of  his  election 
he  vas  onlr  a catechumen.  Ambrose  was  a man 
of  eloquence,  firmness,  and  ability,  and  distinguished 
kiBsrlf  by  maintaining  and  enlarging  tbe  authority 
of  the  church.  He  «*as  a cealous  opponent  of  tbe 
Arians.  and  thus  came  into  open  connict  with  Jus- 
ttos.  the  mother  of  Valentinian  II.«who  demanded 
the  cue  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Milan  for  the 
Arians.  Ambroae  refused  to  gire  it ; be  was  sup- 
ported by  the  people  ; and  tbe  contest  was  at 
ieofth  decided  by  tbe  miracles  which  are  reported 
to  have  att*-nde<i  tbe  discovery  of  the  reliques  of 
two  martyrs,  Gerrasius  and  Protasius.  Although 
these  miracles  were  denied  by  the  Arians,  the  im- 
pression made  by  them  upon  tbe  people  iu  general 
was  so  strong,  that  Justina  thought  it  punident  to 
gi^e  way.  Tbe  state  of  the  parties  was  quite  al- 
u-red  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  387,  when  Valen- 
Umaa  became  a Catbolic,  and  still  more  completely 
hr  the  victory  of  Tbeodosicu  over  Maximus  (388). 
This  event  put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 
the  hands  of  a prince  who  was  a flrraCaiholic,  and 
s*er  whom  Ambnwe  acquired  such  influence,  that, 
sfrer  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  be  re- 
fused Theodosius  admission  into  the  church  of 
U:isa  for  a period  of  8 months,  and  only  restored 
after  be  had  performed  a public  penance.  The 
best  edition  of  the  worics  of  Ambrose  it  that  of 
the  Benedictior*.  Pahs,  and  1690. 

Aabr^Toa  or  Aaphr^su  ( ’'Antfvcof : * Au- 
Cgsofst:  nr.  a town  in  Phocis  strongly 

Iwtmed,  of  M.  Paraaasns:  in  the  neighbour- 
hciad  were  numerous  viaeyards. 

Ambutot,  FAblnt.  L X.,  pontifex  maximus 
B the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
a.  c 3^.  His  three  sons,  Kaeso,  Notnehas,  and 
Q'iiatas,  Were  tent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls, 
wsea  the  latter  were  besieging  Closiom,  and  took 
pvt  in  a tally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls 
(a.  c 391 ).  The  Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii 
*h«dd  be  surrendered  to  them  for  violating  tbe  law 
if  catjons ; and  upon  the  sesuite  refusing  to  give  up 
^ guilty  parties,  they  marched  against  Rome. 
Tht  three  mas  were  in  the  same  year  elected  con-  ^ 
tribunes.  X.,  consular  thbuM  in  a c.  I 
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381  and  369,  and  censor  in  363,  had  twodaugbten, 
of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of 
the  Liciiiian  Rogations.  According  to  the  etoiy* 
recorded  by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
&ther  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
marri^.  S.  X.,  thrice  consul,  in  a c 360,  when 
he  conquered  the  Hemici,  a second  time  in  336, 
when  he  conquered  the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses, 
and  a third  time  in  3.54,  when  he  conquered  the 
Tiburtea.  He  was  dictator  in  3.51.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rul- 
liasus.  [Maximcs.] 

AminAatu  ('A^vrordv,  Dor.  'AiivVai),  a river 
in  Sicily  near  Catana,  only  flowed  occasionally 
(«nmc  initrdwn  npyretsis  /hntibus  orrt,  Ov. 
Met.  XV.  280). 

ArnSrla  (AmSrinus:  Amci'ta),  an  ancient  town 
in  Usnbrin,  and  a rnunicipium,  the  birth-place  of 
Sex.  Roscius  defended  by  Cicero,  was  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines  (V’irg.  Gforp.  i.  265). 

Aniridia,  a tou*n  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a veiy  early  period. 

AnuettrAtuf  (Amestratlnus : Aiistntia\  a town 
in  the  N.  of  Sicily  not  far  from  the  ctuist,  the 
same  as  the  yfyttifiraimm  of  Polybius,  and  the 
Amosfra  of  Silius  Italicus,  taken  by  tbe  Romans 
from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  frnt  Punic  war. 

Amestris.  [Amasthis.] 

Ainida  {v  *A>ii3o:  Diarh^kr),  a town  in  So- 
phene  (Armenia  Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 

Amiloar.  [Hauilcar.] 

AmtTTt##  (*A^if(vlos),  brother  of  Aeschylus,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (B.C. 
480) : he  and  Eumenet  were  judged  to  have  been 
the  bravest  on  this  occasion  among  all  the  Athe- 
nians. 

AmXpslas  ft  comic  poet  of  Athens, 

contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he  twice 
conquered  in  the  dramatic  cotitests,  gaining  the 
second  prize  with  his  Counus  when  Aristophanes 
was  thi^  w'ith  the  Clouds  (b.  c.  423),  and  the 
first  with  hit  Comoftae  when  Aristophanes  gained 
tbe  second  with  tbe  Birds  (b.  c.  4)4). 

AmlsTa  or  Amislnj  (AT/ns),  a river  in  northern 
Germany  well  known  to  the  Romans,  on  which 
Drutos  had  a na>*al  engagement  w’ith  the  Bructeri, 
B.C.  12. 

Amirift  {Emdem  ?),  a fortress  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  of  tbe  same  name. 

AzaisddAroji  ('Afiurtfdapor),  a king  of  Lycia, 
said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chimaera : 
his  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

Amliot  {*Afu(r6ii  *A>u(rqrdf,  Amistaus:  Sam- 
rtn),  a large  city  on  the  const  of  Pontus,  on  a bay 
of  the  Fuxine  Sea,  called  after  it  ( Amisenus  Sinus ). 
Mithridates  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  one  of  his 
residences. 

Am!t«mum  (Amitemlmis:  AmatHea  or  Torre 
d*AmiUmo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the 
Sabines,  on  the  Atemos,  tbe  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Sallust. 

AmtHianns  (’AMuuit'dr),  a Greek  epigramma- 
tist, but  probably  a Roman  by  birth,  the  author  of 
nearly  30  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Ammi&nas  XaroelUnui,  by  birth  a Greek,  and 
^ a native  of  Syrian  Antt<>ch,  was  admitted  at  an 
I early  age  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  Ho 
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terred  many  yean  under  Unicinua,  one  of  the 
generala  of  Constantiua,  both  in  the  Weat  and  Kiut, 
and  he  lubeequently  attended  the  emperor  Julian 
in  hit  campaign  against  the  Pertiana  (a.  D.  363). 
Eventually  he  ettablisbed  himtelf  at  Rome,  where  be 
composed  bit  hittor)%  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as 
3f)0.  Hit  history,  written  in  Latin,  extended  from 
the  accession  of  Ner^u,  A.  D.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  temiinated,  to  the  death  of 
Valent,  a.  d.  37B,  comprising  a period  of  282  years. 
It  was  divided  into  31  books,  of  which  the  first  13 
are  lost  The  remaining  18  embmee  the  acts  of 
Constantiut  from  a.  d.  353,  the  I7tb  year  of  his 
reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of  Gallus, 
Julianus,  Jovianus,  Valentinianus,  and  Valent. 
The  portion  preserved  was  the  more  important 
part  of  the  work,  as  he  was  a contemporary  of  the 
events  described  in  these  books.  The  style  of 
Aminianus  is  harsh  and  inflated,  but  his  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  impartiality,  deserve  praise.  — Edi- 
tioHj.  By  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1 693 ; by  Emesti, 
Lips.  1 773  ; by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lips.  1808. 

Amm6n  ('Afigssi'),  originally  an  Aethiopian  or 
Libyan,  afterwards  an  Egv'ptian  divinity.  The 
real  Egyptian  name  was  Aumn  or  Ammun  ; the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romans 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Hebrews  Amon.  The 
roost  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  was  Meroe,  where 
he  had  an  oracle : thence  it  was  introduced  into 
Egt'pt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest  root  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  therefore  fre- 
quently called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or  the 
city  of  Zeus.  Another  himout  seat  of  the  god, 
with  a celebrated  oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of 
Ammonium  (5i'irai)  in  the  Libyan  dest>rt ; the 
worship  was  also  established  in  Cyrenaica.  The 
god  was  represented  either  in  the  form  of  a ram, 
or  as  a human  being  with  the  head  of  a ram; 
but  there  are  some  representations  in  which  he 
appears  altogether  as  a human  being  with  only  the 
boms  of  a ram.  It  seems  clear  that  the  original 
idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of  a protector  and  leader 
of  the  flocks.  The  Aethiopians  were  a nomad 
people,  flocks  of  sheep  constituted  their  principal 
wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Aethiopians  as  well  as  Kg}'ptiaiu  to 
worship  the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  flock.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
various  stories  related  about  Ammon. 

Ammonium.  [Oasis.] 

Ammdnluj  ('Auftwrior).  L Orazumatieui,  of 
Alexandria,  left  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
heathen  temples  in  a.  d.  389,  and  settled  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a valuable  work. 
On  the  Oifffrenen  of  Wordt  of  like  Si^ifieaiion 
(wepl  6u.olmv  «oi  A«(«srr).  — Eilition*. 

By  Valrkenaer,  Lugd.  Bat.  1739  ; by  Schkfer.  Lips. 
1822.  — 2.  Sou  of  Henneaa.  studied  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  a.  D.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Damascius,  and  others.  He 
wrote  numerous  commentaries  in  Greek  on  the 
works  of  the  earlier  philosophers.  His  extant 
works  are  Cwnmeniaries  on  ike  Itago^  of  Por^ 
or  the  F*oe  PredicufJeA,  first  published  at 
Venice  in  15(M) ; and  On  the  C<tte<forie$  of  An's- 
totle  and  7>e  Interpretatione^  published  by  Brandis 
in  hit  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  Aristotle.  — S.  Of 
Lamprae  in  Attica,  a Peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  in  the  fint  centuiy'  of  the  Christian  aera,  and 
was  the  instructor  of  Plutarch. — 4.  Suraamed  ! 
^fiuccai,  or  aack-carrier,  because  bis  employment  | 
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was  carrying  the  com,  landed  at  Alexandria,  u s 
public  porter,  was  bom  of  Christian  parenia  Some 
writers  assert,  and  others  deny,  that  he  apottslixed 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he  combined  the 
study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  maintain  bit  apostasy  as  the 
founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School.  Among  bis 
diKiples  were  Longinus,  Herennius,  Plotinus,  snd 
Origen.  He  died  a.  d.  243,  at  the  age  of  more 
than  80  years. 

Azunlfua  a town  in  the  N.  of  Crete 

and  the  harbotir  of  Cnosiui,  situated  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  the  nymphs  of  which,  called 
Amntn&^let,  were  in  the  sen’ice  of  Artemis. 

Amor,  the  god  of  love,  bad  no  place  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Romans,  who  only  translate  the  Greek 
name  Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.] 

Amorgua  CAfiOftyot : *AftOfry7yes:  A«oryo),aa 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  $po- 
redes,  the  birth-place  of  Simonides,  and  under  the 
Roman  emperors  a place  of  banishment 

Amfirium  {*Afihpu>v)^  a city  of  Phrygia  Major  or 
(}nlatia,  on  the  river  Sangarius  ; the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Aesop. 

Ampe  ("Amwii,  Herod.)  or  AmpelQuo  (Pltn.\ 
a town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  w here  Darias  I. 
planted  the  Milesians  whom  he  removed  from  their 
own  city  after  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.c.  494). 

L.  AmpSHoi,  the  author  of  a srmUl  wrork,  entitled 
Liber  AfemorialUy  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  of  the  Christian  sere.  His  work  is  a sort 
of  common-place-book,  containing  a mesgre  sum- 
mary of  the  most  striking  natural  objects  and  cd 
the  roost  remarkable  events,  divided  into  50  chsp- 
ters.  It  is  generally  printed  with  Florus,  and  has 
been  published  separately  by  Beck,  Lips.  1826. 

Ampllus  (^A^vrXor),  a promontory  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  Siihonia  in  Chmlcidice  in 
Macedonia  near  Torone. 

AmpSKUia  ('A^LveKowrln:  C,  £!sparte/),  the 
promontmy  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  or  African 
coast  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (Sfrocts  ^ Gi- 
braltar). The  nativet  of  the  country  called  it  Cotes 
(of  tCc^Tflf). 

Amphailtig  a district  of  Myg- 

donia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Axial 
and  Echedorus. 

Amphkt  ("Afi^ia : 'Afi^vr),  a small  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
conquered  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Measenian 
war. 

Amphl&rioa  (*A^0<dgoot),  son  of  Oicles  and 
Hyperranestra,  daushter  of  Thestius,  was  de- 
scended on  his  father's  side  from  the  fiunous  seer 
Melampus,  and  wnt  himself  a great  prophet  and 
a great  hero  at  Argos.  By  his  wife  Eriphyle,  the 
sister  of  Adrastus.  he  was  the  father  of  .Mcmaeon, 
Amphilochus,  Eurydice,  and  Demonaasa.  He  took 
part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in 
the  Aigonautic  voyage.  He  also  joined  Adrastus 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  although  be  fore- 
saw its  fintal  termination,  through  the  persuasions 
of  his  wife  Eriphyle,  who  had  been  induced  to 
persuade  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  llamonia 
which  Polynices  hod  given  her.  On  leaving  Argos, 
however,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  punish  th^ir  mo- 
ther for  his  death.  During  the  war  against  Thebes, 
Amphiaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could  not  escape 
his  fate.  Pursued  by  Periclymenus,  he  fled  to- 
I wards  the  river  Ismenius,  and  the  earth  swallowed 
I him  up  together  with  his  chariot,  before  he  was 
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ev^rrtaken  by  hU  enemy.  Zeiu  made  him  immor> 
tel,  and  henceforth  be  wa«  worshipped  as  a hero, 
fint  at  Oropus  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece.  His 
Micle  between  Potniae  and  Thebes,  where  he  was 
satd  b>  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed  great 
ce^britT.  (See  Dkt.  of  Ant.  arL  Oraeulum,)  His 
son,  Alcmaeon,  U called  Avtpkiarauie4. 

Amphiraaa  or  Amphidte  (’A^iacuo,  'A^^- 
tXfta:  Jthadki  or  Offinnilzaf)^  a 

town  in  the  N.  of  Pbocis,  with  an  adytum  of 
Dtonyius,  w*as  called  for  a long  time  (JpkiiSu 
('Oo<Tfla)  by  command  of  the  Ampbictyona. 

Aaphietfon  (’A^urrM^r),  a son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  Others  represent  him  as  a king  of 
Attica,  who  expelled  from  the  kingdom  his  hither* 
in-law  Cranaui,  ruled  for  12  years,  and  was 
then  in  tom  expelled  by  Eriebthunius.  Many 
writm  represent  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
taphictyony  of  Thermopylae ; in  consequence 
of  this  belief  a sanctuary  of  Amphictyon  w*as 
built  in  the  Tillage  of  Anthela  on  the  Asopus, 
which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of  meeting  of  this 
SBphictyonT. 

AsphldiiiiM  (*A/c^i5d^f),  son,  or,  according 
to  others,  brother  of  Lycuigtu,  one  of  the  Ar- 
fosaots. 

AaphllAchTa  ('A^(Xox^)t  the  eoontry  of  the 
AapbiJocbi  (’A^i^ox^),  an  Epirot  race,  at  the 
£.  ^ of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  usually  included  in 
Acaraania.  Their  chief  town  was  Aauos  Auphi* 
lOCHICCM. 

AmphUAchus  (*Afi^Xoxos),  son  of  Arophiaraus 
snd  Enphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcmaeon.  He  took  on 
score  part  m the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against 
Tbebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder  of  their 
teother  f AuTMaxoN],  and  afterwards  fought  against 
Troy.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  U>gether  with 
Mopsus,  who  was  like  himself  a seer,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded 
te  h4  native  place,  Argos,  but  returned  to  Mallos, 
where  be  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsus. 
4)then  relate  (Tbuc.  ii.  68),  that  after  tearing  Ar* 
IDS,  .Ampbilochus  founded  Argos  Amphilochiiim  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  He  was  worshipped  at  Mallos 
ts  Cilicia,  at  Oropus,  and  at  Athens. 

Amphilfttu  ('AM^Airrer),  a celebrated  seer  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  (B.  c.  5.S9),  is  called  both 
B Aoumanian  and  an  Athenian : he  may  have 
an  Acamanian  who  received  the  franchise  at 
Athens. 

Amphimichos  ^ ^f  Cteatus, 

Piadscn  of  Poseidon,  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the 
Kpcans  aaainst  Troy,  was  slain  by  Hector.  2. 

of  Nfjmion,  with  his  brother  Nastes,  led  the 
Canans  f>  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  and  was 
•lam  by  Achilles. 

(ra  'A^lMAAXa),  a town  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Crete,  on  a bay  called  after  it  ((?.  of 
At^rn), 

AapkimUon  (’A^i/>i«8wt),  of  Ithaca,  a guest- 
frtrad  of  Acomrtnnon,  and  a suitor  of  Penelope, 
wu  ilatn  by  Telcmacbus. 

Aaphlpn  (*A^^we).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  An* 
the  dautfbter  of  Nycleus  of  Thebes,  and  j 
twg^iffothrr  nf  Zethus.  (Or.  Afri.  vi.  ) 10,  se*<|.) 
A»|ihiofi  and  Zethus  were  bom  either  at  Eleuthe- 
^ ta  iViefttia  or  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  whither 
*hra  mother  had  fled,  and  grew  op  among  the 
*k»pherds,  not  knowing  their  descent,  llennes  | 
iareceding  to  olhen,  Af'ollo.or  the  Muses)  gave 
Atephion  a lyre,  who  henceforth  practised  song 
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and  music,  while  his  brother  spent  his  time  in 
hunting  and  tending  the  flocks.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  HI. 
4l.)  Having  become  acquainted  with  their  origin 
they  marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned, 
the  husband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  whom  he  bad 
repudiated,  and  had  then  married  DIrce  in  her  stead. 
They  took  the  city,  and  as  Lycus  and  Dirce  had 
treated  their  mother  with  great  cruelty,  the  two 
brothers  killed  them  both.  They  put  Dirce  to  death 
by  tying  her  to  a bull,  who  her  about  till  she 

perished ; and  they  then  threw  her  body  into  a well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  they  had  obtained  possession  of  Thebes,  they 
fortified  it  by  a wall.  It  is  said,  that  when  Arophion 
played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  wall  {movit  Amphiom  lapidei 
eanendo^  Hor.  C^rm.  iiL  11).  Amphion  afterwards 
married  Niobe,  who  bore  him  many  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  IIU 
death  is  differently  related : some  say,  that  he 
killed  himself  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children 
(Ov.  Met.  vi.  270),  and  others  tell  us  that  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made  an  assault  on 
the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  Amphion  and  his 
brother  were  buried  at  Thebes.  The  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Dirce  is  represented  in  the  celebrated 
Famese  bull,  the  work  of  Apollonius  ami  Tau- 
risens,  which  was  discovered  in  1546,  and  placed 
in  the  palace  Famese  at  Rome.  — 2.  Son  of  Jasus 
and  father  of  Chloris.  In  Homer,  this  Amphion, 
king  of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the 
husband  of  Niobe  ; but  in  earlier  traditions  they 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  tame  person. 

AmphipfiUs  ('Au^iwoAir  ; 'Ap^itoKirris : Xeok- 
Aortb,  in  Turkish  t/riii-A'cM*),  a town  in  Macedonia 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon,  just 
below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  about 
3 miles  from  the  sea.  The  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town,  nearly  forming  a circle,  whence  its 
name  Amphi-poHi.  It  was  originally  called ‘'Eersa 
Wot,  “ the  Nine  Ways,**  and  belon^^  to  the  Edo- 
nians,  a Thracian  people.  Aristagoras  of  Miletns 
first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but  was  cut  off  with 
his  followers  by  the  Kdonians  in  b.  c.  497.  The 
Athenians  made  a next  attempt  with  10,000  colo- 
nists, but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Edonians 
in  465.  In  437  the  Athenians  were  mure  suc- 
cessful, and  drove  the  Edonians  out  of  the  **  Nine 
Ways,**  which  was  henceforth  called  Amphipolis. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Athenian 
possessions,  l>eing  advantageously  situated  for  trade 
on  a navigable  river  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  coun- 
try, and  near  the  gold  mines  of  M.  Pangaeus. 
Hence  the  indignation  of  the  Athenians  whr-n  it 
felt  into  the  hands  of  Hrasidas  (b.  C.  424)  and  of 
Philip  (35R).  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a free 
city,  and  the  capital  of  A/omfoma  pritnoi  the 
\'ia  Egnatia  ran  through  iL  The  port  of  Amphi- 
polis was  Eiox. 

Amphit  (*A^<s),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  We  have  the  titles  of  26  of  bis 
plays,  and  a few  fragments  of  them. 

Amphiisa  (^^A^<ptaaa‘.  *Au^t<T(7'«ur, 

<ro7»s : .Vu.'ono),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Locri 
Oiolae  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  7 miles  from 
Delphi,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Amphissa, 
diinghter  of  Mneareus,  and  beloved  by  Apollo.  In 
conseijucncc  of  the  t^acred  Wax  dcclan*d  agninn 
Amphissa  by  the  Ainphictyuns,  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  Philip,  ii.  c.  338,  but  it  was  soon  after- 
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wards  rebuilt,  and  under  the  Homans  a free 

state. 

Amphiatr&tna  (*A/n^'(rrpaTss)  and  his  brother 
Rhecas,  the  charioteers  of  the  Dioscuri,  were  said 
to  have  taken  port  in  the  expedition  of  Jason  to 
Colchis,  and  to  have  occupied  a port  of  that  coun- 
try which  vras  called  after  them  //enioo&ia,  as  be- 
niochus  {■^vioxos)  signifies  a charioteer. 

Amphitrlti  (’Ajl^iTpjTTj),  a Nereid  or  an 
Oceanid,  wife  of  Poseidon  and  goddess  of  the  sea, 
especially  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Homer  Am- 
pbitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea,  and  she  first 
occurs  as  a goddess  in  Hesiod.  Later  poets  again 
use  the  word  as  equivalent  to  the  sea  in  general. 
She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Triton, 
Rhode  or  Rhodes,  and  Bcnthesicyme. 

AmphitrSpI  (*A/«^trpdrn : *A^trpevaici/r),  an 
Attic  demut  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium. 

Amphitryon  or  Amphitriio  son 

of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Tiryns,  and  Hipponome.  Al- 
caeus had  a brother  ^ectr)*on,  who  reigned  at 
Mycenae.  Between  Rlectr}*on  and  Pterelaus,  king 
of  the  Taphiaiu,  a furious  war  raged,  in  which 
Electryon  lost  all  his  children  except  Licymnius. 
and  was  robbed  of  bis  oxen.  Amphitryon  recovered 
the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Mycenae  accident- 
ally killed  hit  uncle  Electryon.  He  was  now  ex- 
pelled from  Mycenae,  together  with  Alcmene  the 
daughter  of  Electryon,  by  Sthenelus  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  and  went  to  Thel>es,  where  he  was  pu- 
rified by  Crron.  In  order  to  win  the  hand  of 
Alcmene,  Amphitryon  prepared  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Alcmene 's  brothers  on  the  Tapbians,  and 
conquered  them,  after  Comaetho,  the  daughter  of 
Pterelaus,  through  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cut 
ofif  the  one  golden  hair  on  her  father's  head,  which 
rendered  him  immortal.  During  the  absence  of 
Amphitryon  from  Thebes,  Jupiter  visited  A lcm  bsb, 
who  became  by  the  god  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; 
the  latter  is  c^Ied  Amphitryofiiades  in  allusion  to 
his  reputed  father.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a war 
against  Erginus,king  of  the  Minyans.  The  comedy 
of  Plautus,  call^  AmphUruo*  is  a ludicrous  repre- 
sentation of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene  in  the 
disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon. 

AmpbStiniB  ('A/A^pdrspot).  [Acarnan.] 

Amphryttu  (’Afi^pu^rdr).  L A small  river  in 
Thessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagaiaean  gulf,  on 
the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  Ad- 
roetus  {pastor  ab  Am^tyso^  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  2). 
~2.  Sw  Ambkysus. 

Ampa&ga  ( WaiM-Kabir^  or  5ir//tmar),  a river 
of  N.  Africa,  which  divided  Numidia  from  Maure- 
tania Sitifeiisis.  It  flows  past  the  town  of  Cirta 
{Confianiinn), 

Amptanettu  or  Amianctuf  Laoni  (Lago 
H'Ansanti  or  Mu/tti)^  a small  lake  in  Samnium 
near  Acculanura,  from  which  mephitic  vapfiurs 
arose.  Near  it  was  a chapel  of  the  god  Mephitis 
with  a cavern  from  which  mephitic  vapours  also 
rame,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world.  (Virg.  Aen,  vii.  5C3, 
seq.) 

AmpiivarlL  [Aksibarh.] 

Ampycus  {" Aprwcoi).  1.  Son  of  PcHas,  hus- 
l<and  of  Chinn's,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopsus,  who  is  hence  called  Ampicides.  Pausanios 
calls  him  Ampyx.  — 2.  Son  of  Japetus,  a bard 
and  priest  of  Ceres,  killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Perseus. 
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Ampyx.  [Amrycl's.] 

AmfUltu.  [Romulus.] 

Amydao.  1.  (*A/idKAcu ; *A/ivicAatcdf,  'Ags- 
kAoiov:  Skiavfikbori  or  Aia  Kgriakif)^  an  ancient 
town  of  Laconia  on  the  Eurotas,  in  a beautiful 
country,  20  stadia  S.  E.  of  Sparta.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  (u.  584),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  ancient  Lacedaemonian  king  Amy- 
clas,  father  of  Hy*acinthui,  and  to  have  b^n  the 
abode  of  Tyrndarus,  and  of  Castoi  and  Pollux,  who 
are  hence  called  AmgcUiei  Frahes.  After  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  trA  Dorians,  the 
Achaeans  maintained  themselves  in  Amyclae  for  a 
long  time  ; and  it  was  only  shortly  before  the  first 
Messenian  war  that  the  town  waa  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lacedaemonians  tinder  Teleclui. 
The  tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  so  often 
alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  passed  a law  that  no  one  should 
speak  of  the  enemy  ; and  accordingly  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  last  came,  and  no  one  dared  to 
announce  their  approach,  ^ Amyclae  perished 
through  silence : **  hence  arose  the  proverb  Amy- 
cH$  rpm  iacitumior.  After  its  destruction  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  Amyclae  became  a village,  and 
w'Rs  only  memorable  by  the  festival  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia  (see  Diet,  of  Ant  s.  r.)  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Amyda^. 
—2.  (Amyclonus),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  E 
of  Terracina,on  the  Sinus  Amyclonus,  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  an  Achaean  colony  from  Laconia. 
In  the  time  of  Augustiu  the  town  bad  disappeared  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  desert  it  ou 
account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents  ; whence 
Virgil  (Aen.  x.  564)  speaks  of  taciiae  Amyelae^ 
though  some  commentators  suppose  that  he  transfers 
to  this  town  the  epithet  belonging  to  the  Amyclae 
in  Laconia  [No.  1].  Near  Amyclae  w*as  theSpe- 
luiica  (Spekonga),  or  natural  grotto,  a favourite 
retrrat  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Amjclu.  [Amyclab.] 

Amyclides,  a name  of  Hyscinthua,  as  the  son 
of  Amvclas. 

AmJ^nu  (‘'A/avkosX  son  of  Poseidon  and  Bitby- 
nis,  king  of  the  Bebn'ces,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  boxing,  and  used  to  challenge  strangers  to 
box  with  him.  When  the  Argonaut#  came  to  his 
dominioDi,  Pollux  accepted  the  challenge  and 
killed  him. 

Amymdne  (*A^v^»r?j),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danans  arrived 
in  Argot,  the  country  was  suffering  from  a drought 
and  Danaus  sent  out  Amrmone  to  fetch  water. 
She  was  attacked  by  a satyr,  but  was  rescued  from 
his  violence  by  Poseidon,  who  appropriated  her  to 
himself,  and  then  showed  her  the  wells  at  Lems. 
According  to  another  account  be  bade  her  draw 
his  trident  from  the  rock,  from  which  a threefold 
spring  gushed  forth,  which  was  called  after  her  the 
well  and  river  of  Amyroone.  Her  son  by  Posei- 
don was  called  Nauplius. 

Axnynai^er  (’A^vravSpoi),  king  of  the  Atba- 
mancs  in  Epims,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  about  b.c.  198, 
but  an  ally  of  Antiochus,  b.  c.  189. 

Amjntiu  (*A^rros).  1.  I.  King  of  Macedo- 
nia, reigned  from  about  b.  c.  540  to  500,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I. — 8.  II.  King 
of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Per- 
diccas  II.,  reigned  B.  c.  393—369,  and  obtained 
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the  cnvn  by  the  murdi^r  of  the  usurper  Paotanuu.  • 
Soon  after  hU  aeccMiou  he  wu  driven  from  Mace* 
dooia  by  the  Dlrriani,  but  was  restored  to  bis  | 
kinj;:dom  bj  the  Thessalians.  On  bis  return  he  i 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Olyntbians,  in  > 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Spartans,  and  by 
ibeir  aid  Olynthus  was  reduced  in  379.  Aniyntaa 
united  hiniseif  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae,  and 
carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athena 
Amynias  left  by  his  wife  Euiydice  three  sons, 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
•»S.  Grandson  of  Amynias  II.,  w*as  excluded  by 
Philip  from  the  succession  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Perdiccas  III.  in  & c.  360.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  the  first  year  of  tbe  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  336,  for  a plot  against  the  king's  life.  — 4. 
A Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  army,  son  of 
Andromenrs.  He  and  his  brothers  were  accused 
of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Pbilotas  in  330, 
Irut  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after  he  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  a village.^6.  A Macedonian 
tnitof.  son  of  Antiochns,  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  became  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333),  and  afterwards  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  Mazaces, 
the  Persian  governor.  — 0.  A king  of  Galatia, 
supported  Antony,  and  fought  on  his  side  against 
Aoguftus  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31).  He 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  town  of  Homonada 
or  Homona.— 7.  A Greek  writer  of  a work  en* 
titled  StaiMmi  (Srotf/iof)*  probably  an  account  of 
tbe  ditfermt  halting-places  of  Alexander  tbe  Great 
in  bis  Asiatic  expedition. 

Aayntor  (*A^i/Krwp),  son  of  Ormenus  of  Eleon 
in  Thessaly,  where  Autolyens  broke  into  his  house, 
and  fiither  of  Phobni.x,  whom  he  cursed  on  ac- 
ootmt  of  unlawful  intercourse  w’ith  his  mistresa 
According  to  Apollodoms  he  was  a king  of  Orroe- 
isnxn,  and  was  slain  by  Hercules,  to  whom  be  re- 
fitsed  a passage  through  his  dominions,  and  the 
band  of  bis  daughter  AsTmAMlA.  According  to 
Orid  (MeJ.  xii.  364)  he  was  king  of  the  Dolopes. 

Aajrtaeiu  (*A>AugTa7os),  an  Eg^’ption,  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  joined  Inarus  tbe  Libyan  in 
the  revolt  against  the  Persians  in  B.  c.  460.  They 
at  first  defeated  the  Persians  [.Achaxmknbs],  but 
were  vubsequentiy  totally  defeated,  455.  Amyrtaeui 
carried,  and  maintain^  himself  as  king  in  the 
aanhr  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  almut  414, 
when  the  Egyptians  expelled  tbe  Persians,  and 
Aavrtseas  reigned  6 yearn. 

Amfroa  ("A/u/pot),  a river  in  Thessaly,  with  a 
town  n(  the  some  name  upon  it,  flowing  into  the 
kke  Boebeis : the  country  around  was  called  the 

w«3/oe. 

Aajthfcoii  (*AMV0dws),  son  of  Cretheus  and 
Ttto.  ^tber  of  Bias  and  of  tbe  seer  Melampus,  who 
is  hence  called  A mytiddmitte  (V'irg.  Oeorff.iii.  550). 
He  dwelt  at  Pylus  in  Messenia,  and  is  mentioned 
among  tbooe  to  whom  the  restoration  of  tbe  Olym- 
pan  gam^-a  was  ascribed. 

AaAbon  (’Ardtfwr),  a district  of  the  Persian 
prottDce  of  Aria,  S.  of  Aria  Proper,  containing  4 
loviis,  which  still  exist,  Phra  (fVrruh),  Bis 
Of  Gari  {O'hort\  Nil  (AVA). 

C^AJoutes).  [Anax,  Na  2.] 

Aaoebania  ('Aeaxc^x^'Ot^^  Scythian  of  princely 
rmX.  left  his  native  country'  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
ka»»ledge,  and  came  to  Athens,  about  B-  c.  594. 
He  becajM  acquainted  with  Solon,  and  br  hit  ta- 
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lents  and  acute  obsenations.  he  excited  general 
admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  was  such, 
that  be  was  even  reckoned  bv  some  among  the  seven 
sages.  He  w-as  killed  by  )iis  brother  Saulius  on 
his  return  to  bis  native  country.  Cicero  (TWc. 
Bifp.  V.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  bis  letters,  of  which 
several,  but  spurious,  are  still  extant. 

Anacreon  ('Ai'cu'peW),  a celebrated  lyric  poet, 
bom  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
removed  from  bis  native  city,  with  the  great  l»ody 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teot 
was  taken  by  the  Persians  (about  b.  c.  540),  but 
lived  chiefly  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of 
Polycrates,  in  whose  pmise  he  wrote  many  songs. 
After  the  death  of  Polycratei  (522),  he  went 
to  .\thent  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hippar- 
chus, w*herc  he  became  acquainted  w*uh  Simonides 
and  other  pot  ts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  478,  but  tbe  place  of  bis  death  is 
uncertain.  The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  re- 
presents Anacreon  as  a consummate  voluptuary  ; 
and  bis  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  He 
sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will ; and 
we  see  in  him  the  luxurj*  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by 
the  fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  ho  loved 
Sappho  is  very  improbable.  Of  his  poems  only  a 
few  genuine  fragments  have  come  dowTi  to  us  ; for 
the  “ Odes"  attributed  to  him  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. — Editiotu-.  by  FiMher,  Lips.  1793  ; 
Bergk,  Lips.  1834. 

AliaotfiritUB  Kvatcr6pi09  ; ‘Aswrrdpios),  a town 
in  Acamania,  built  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (near  La  Afadtmna) 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gulfi  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  by  Augustus  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  (b.c.  31)  to  Nicopolis. 

AnSd^&n6ne  ('AvoSoo/aJio)),  the  goddess  rising 
out  of  the  ^ea,  a surname  given  to  Aphrodite,  iu 
allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  bom  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  bad  not  much  cele- 
brity before  tbe  time  of  Apelles,  but  his  famous 
painting  of  Aphrodite  Aradyomenc  excited  the 
emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors. [Apkllb9.] 

Amtgula  (Anagninus : Aaa<raO,  an  ancient  town 
of  Latium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hemici,  and  sub- 
sequently both  a municipium  and  a Roman  colony. 
It  lay  in  a very  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  I'ia  Laricana  and 
yia  Praenestina  united  {Compitum  Anafjninum). 
In  the  neighbourhood  Cicero  had  a beautiful  estate, 
Amu/ninttm  (sc.  praedium). 

AnagyrtLs  (’ApoyipoOs,  -oOptos  : 'Av<ryvp<i^(or, 
*Ayayvpovrr6d€v  : nr.  ran,  Ru.),  a demtis  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  tbe  tribe  Ereetbeis,  not,  as  tome 
say,  Aeantis,  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promontory 
Zoster. 

AnaTtlca  CAvoIriir^).  a district  of  Armenia,  in 
which  the  goddess  Anaitis  was  worshipped  ; also 
called  Acilisene. 

Anaitis  (*Apa7ris),  an  Asiatic  divinity,  w'hoso 
name  is  also  written  Ana^a,  ylnein's,  Tanuh^  or  .Vu- 
Noeo.  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Armenia,Cappadocia, 
.Assyria,  Penis,  Ac.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a part 
of  the  wonbip  so  common  among  the  Asiatics,  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature,  Ixith  male  and  female. 
The  Greek  wrilen  sometimes  identify  Anaitis  with 
Artemis,  and  sometimes  with  Aphrodite. 

Anainan  or  -ras,  n Gallic  people  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  in  whose  land  tbe  Honiaiis  founded  Fla- 
ccutia 
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An&nes,  a Onllic  people,  W.  of  the  Trebia,  be- 
tween the  Po  and  the  Apennines. 

AnanTui  ^Aydyios),  a Greek  iambic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Hipponax,  about  n c.  540. 

Ankphe  (’AKcbpn  * *Ava^<uos : Anaphi^  Xanjio)^ 
a iraall  island  in  the  S.  of  the  Aegean  tea,  £.  of 
Thera,  with  a temple  of  Apollo  Aegletea,  a*ho  waa 
hence  called  Anap^u*. 

Anaphlyitxis  (’Ai'd^\v<rror : *AveupKv<rrios : 
Anoe^io),  an  Attic  demui  of  the  tribe  Antiocbii 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  the  island 
Eleussa,  called  after  Anaphlystus,  son  of  Poseidon. 

An&poa  ('AyaTos).  1.  A river  in  Acamania, 
flowing  into  the  Achelous.«-»2.  (i4iiapo),  a river 
in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  the  marshes  of  Lvsimella. 

AnartM  or  -U,  a people  of  Dacia,  N.  of  the 
Theisa. 

Anas  C'Avai:  Guaduim>)t  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  rises  in  Celtibcria  in  the  mountains  near 
Laminium,  forms  the  boundary  between  Lusitania 
and  Baetica,  and  flows  into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths 
(now  only  one). 

AnatMTnt,  Bishop  of  I^aodicea,  a.  d.  270, 
an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  several 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  works,  of  which 
some  fragments  have  been  preserved. •■•2.  An  emi- 
nent jurist,  w'as  a native  of  Berytus,  and  afterwards 
P.  P.  (praefedus  praetorio)  of  lilyricum.  He  died 
A.  D.  361.  A work  on  agriculture,  often  cited  in 
the  Geoponica,  and  a treatise  conceminp  Sympatkiet 
and  Antipathies^  are  assigned  by  many  to  this  Ana- 
tolius. The  latter  work,  however,  was  probably 
written  by  Anatolius  the  philosopher,  who  was  the 
master  of  lambiichus,  and  to  whom  Porphyry  ad- 
dressed Homeric  Quesiions.^Z.  Professor  of  bw 
at  Berytus,  is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  employed  in  compiling  the  Digest.  He 
wrote  notes  on  the  Digest,  and  a very  concise 
commentary  on  Jiutinian's  Code.  Both  of  these 
works  are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  perished  a.  d. 
557,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byzantium,  whither  he 
had  removed  frotd  Berytus. 

Anauros  (’Arat;pdt),  ariver  of  Thessaly  flowing 
into  the  Pagasaean  gulf. 

An&va  (^Aeaua),  an  ancient,  but  early  decayed, 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  salt  lake  of  the  same 
name,  between  Celaenae  and  (blossae  {Hagee 
Gkkud). 

Anu  C'AvoO.  1.  A giant,  son  of  Cnnus  and 
Gaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.^2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gods  in  general,  characterising  them  as  the 
rulers  of  the  world  ; but  the  plural  form8,*'AvajreT, 
or  "Ai'oirrcf,  or  ^A«^ax«r  waj3(i,  were  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Dioscuri. 

Anax&g5ras  (’Ava^aydpar),  a celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  bom  at  Clazo- 
menae  in  Ionia,  B.C.  500.  He  gave  up  his  property 
to  his  relations,  as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to 
higher  ends,  and  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  *20; 
here  he  remained  .30  years,  and  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  such  as  Kiiripides  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Athenians;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
impiety,  D.  c.  450.  It  was  only  through  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death  ; 
but  he  w*a$  sentenced  to  pay  a hue  of  5 talents  I 
and  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Lampsacus,  ' 
where  he  died  in  42  >,  at  the  age  of  72.  Anaxa- 
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goru  was  dissatisfied  with  the  systems  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  struck  into  a 
new  path.  The  Ionic  philosophers  h.id  endeavoared 
to  explain  nature  and  its  various  phenomena  by  re- 
garding matter  in  its  different  forms  and  modifica- 
tions ns  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anaxagoras,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceived  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a higher  cause,  independent  of  matter,  and  this 
cause  he  considered  to  be  nous  (roCx),  tliat  is,  mind, 
thought,  or  intelligence, 

Aaaxander  (*Avd4a»3poy),  king  of  Sparta,  ion 
of  Eurycrates,  thought  iu  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
about  a c.  668. 

Anazaadridaa  (^Ayalaripihis).  1.  Son  of  Tbeo- 
pompus,  king  of  Sparta.  2.  King  of  Sparta,  sou 
of  Leon,  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  560  to  520. 
Having  a barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce, 
the  ephors  made  him  take  with  her  a second.  By 
her  he  had  Cleomenes  ; and  a^'ter  this  by  his  first 
wife  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombmttis.  — S.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a na- 
tive of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  began  to  exhibit  come- 
dies in  D.C.  376.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Anazarchui  (’Aya^dpxot),  a philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  the  kHooI  of  Democritus,  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Asia  (&c.  334),  and  gained  his 
favour  by  flattery  and  wit.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (323),  Anaxarchns  was  thrown  by 
shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nicocreon,  king  of 
Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given  mortal  office,  and 
who  had  him  pounded  to  death  in  a stone  mortar. 

Anaxarfte  (’Arajopdri;),  a maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  the  lore  of  Iphis,  who  st 
last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She 
looked  with  indifference  at  the  funeml  of  the 
youth,  but  Venus  changed  her  into  a stone  statue, 

Anaxlbla  ('A>ti4i4(a),  daughter  of  Plitthenes, 
sister  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Stropbius,  and  mo- 
ther of  Pyladei. 

Anazl^lus  (*A>'a(fffiof),  the  Spartan  admiral 
stationed  at  Byiantium  on  the  return  of  the  Cyrean 
Greeks  from  Asia,  fi.  c.  400.  In  389  he  succeeded 
Dercyllidos  in  the  command  in  the  Aegoean,  but 
fell  in  a battle  against  Iphicrates,  near  Antondius, 
in  388. 

Anazid&mus  (*A»ti{tSci^t),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Zeuxidamus,  lived  to  the  conclusion  of  the  2nd 
Messenian  war,  B.  c.  668. 

AnaxiUos  (*Ara{iAaor)  or  Anaxnaa  (*Ara{L 
Aar).  1.  Tyrant  of  Hheginm,  of  Messenian  or^in, 
took  possession  of  Zoncle  in  Sicily  about  b.  c. 
494,  peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed 
its  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in  476.<— >2.  Of 
Byzantium,  surrendered  Byzantium  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  &C.  408. -«3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  We  have  a few  fragments,  and  the 
titles  of  19  of  his  comedies.  »4.  A physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  at  Larissa,  was 
banished  by  Augustus  from  Italy,  a.  c.  28,  on  the 
charge  of  magic. 

Anaximander  (’A*«((/Mv8pos),  of  Miletus,  was 
born  B.  c.  610  and  died  547,  in  his  64 tb  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  the  Ionian 
school,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  Thales,  its 
first  founder.  He  first  used  the  w'ord  dpx^ 
denote  the  origin  of  things,  or  rather  the  materwl 
out  of  which  they  were  lormed:  he  held  tliat  this 
the  infinite  (vh  fivcipor),  everlasting, 
and  divine,  though  not  attributing  to  it  a spiritual 
or  intelligent  nature ; and  that  it  was  the  sub- 
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stance  into  which  all  things  were  resolved  on  their 
dissolotioa.  He  was  a careful  observer  of  nature, 
sad  wu  distinguished  bj  his  astronomical,  mathe' 
jaatical,  and  geofrraphical  knowledge  : be  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  use  of  the  Gnomon  into  Greece. 

Anaximhnet  {*AralifUtnit).  1.  Of  Miletus, 
the  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
Nourished  aboot  B.  c.  544  ; but  as  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras.  B.  c.  480,  he  most  have 
lived  to  a great  age.  He  considered  air  to  be  the 
fim  cause  of  all  things,  the  primary  form,  as  it 
were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other  elements  of 
the  aniverse  were  resolvable.«8.  Of  Lamptacos, 
acoonpanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia(B.c. 
354),  and  wrote  a hUtory  of  Philip  of  Macedonia; 
a history  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  a history  of 
Gieece  in  12  books,  from  the  earliest  mythical 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  He  alao 
enjcyed  great  reputation  as  a rhetorician,  and  is 
the  author  of  a scieniihc  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the 
>frspurh  vphf  'AXdfardpoe,  usually  printed  among 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
Theopbtmstas,  and  published  under  the  name  of 
the  latter  a work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athens, 
aad  Thebes,  which  produced  great  exasperation 
against  Theophrastus. 

Assarbai  or  (*As«^apfdr  or  -d : *AraC'*P' 
fsvt,  Aiauarbdniu : Jmamr6a  or  AareMO,  Hu.}, 
a cconderable  city  of  Cilicia  Campesths,  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  river  P3rtarous,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mooBtaio  of  the  aame  name.  Augustas  conferred 
upon  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  (ad  Anasarbom)  ; 
and,  on  the  division  of  Cilicia  into  the  two  pro* 
Tioces  of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it  was  made  the  ca* 
pial  of  the  Utter.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by 
eanbqoakes  in  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Justin. 

Aneaeui  ('AyMlot).  L Son  of  the  Arcadian 
I.rcnrgus  and  Creopbile  or  Eurynome,  and  father 
flf  Agapenor.  He  wras  one  of  the  Aigonauts,  and 
part  ID  the  Calydonian  bunt,  in  which  he  was 
ladled  by  the  boar.*^.  Son  of  Pemidon  and  Asty- 
lalaea  or  Alta,  king  of  tlie  Leleget  in  Samos,  hus- 
Uod  of  Sarnia,  and  father  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
^amos,  Alitheruea,  and  Partbenope.  He  seems  to 
Ute  been  confounded  by  some  niythogrmpheri 
with  Ancaeiis,  the  son  of  Lycurgus.  The  son  of 
Poseidon  is  also  represented  as  one  of  the  ArgO' 
seats,  and  is  said  to  have  become  the  helmsman  of 
th*  ship  Argo  after  the  death  of  Tipbys.  A well* 
h&cwD  proverb  is  said  to  have  originated  with  this 
Ancaeos.  He  had  been  told  by  a seer  that  be 
voald  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard  ; 
ad  when  be  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  drink- 
^ s cup  of  wine,  the  grow'th  of  his  own  vineyard, 
he  laagbed  at  the  seer,  who,  however,  answered, 
^oAAa  KUAivff  T«  Kttl  x*^^**' 

* There  is  many  a slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip*  At  the  same  instant  Ancaeus  was  informed 
^Ut  a wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup, 
'nit  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Aacalitea,  a people  of  Britain,  probably  a p>art 
the  AraBnaTKa. 

^ AAchaiitu,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  & a 59, 
'•ouk  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law 
4 Cacaar.  He  was  praetor  in  56  ; and  succeeded 
U Ptso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

Anrhfitntu  ('A>x*<^A*dy),  a hill  not  far  from 
AtWos,  with  a temple  of  Zeua,  who  was  hence 

hnrklila  and  -lu  (*A7x<dAi)).  1.  (Jha/i).  a 
wva  ia  Thrace  on  the  Black  See,  on  the  borders 
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of  Moesia.»2.  Also  Aachialoa,  an  ancient  city 
of  Cilicia,  W.  of  the  Cydnus  near  the  coast,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sardaiiapalus. 

Anchlaei  (*Ayxi<rns)^  son  of  Capys  and  Themis, 
the  daughter  of  llus,  king  of  Dardjuius  on  Mount 
Ida  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  immortal  gods, 
and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Aeneas,  who  is  hence  called 
Jmrimadej.  The  goddess  warned  him  never  to 
betray  the  real  mother  of  the  child  ; but  as  on  one 
occasion  be  boasted  of  bis  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  be  was  struck  by  a flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but 
according  to  others  only  blinded  or  Umed  him. 
Virgil  in  bis  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the 
capture  of  Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  Uthcr  on 
his  shoulders  from  the  burning  city.  He  further 
relates  that  Anchises  died  soon  tdCsr  the  flrst  ar- 
rival of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on 
mount  Eryx.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
believed  in  Sicily,  for  Anchises  had  a sanctuary  at 
Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  his  honour  continued  down  to  a late  period. 

Anchisla  ('A7x<<^^<‘),  a mountain  in  Arcadia, 
N.  W.  of  Mantinea,  where  Anchises  is  said  to  have 
been  buried,  according  to  one  tradition. 

Ahoob  (AiVMoaipafy  ’Ayadli*),  a harbour  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iri$  (VuJki/-<rmarJk ) 
in  Pontus. 

Anodiui  or  Ancon  (*Ayx<^ : Anconitftnus : Jti~ 
com),  a town  in  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
lying  in  a bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promon- 
tories, and  hence  called  Jneon  or  an  **  elbow.**  It 
was  built  by  the  Syracusans,  who  settled  there  about 
B.  c.  392>  discontented  witli  the  rule  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  ; and  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a 
colony,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  sea- 
ports of  the  Adriatso.  h possessed  an  excellent 
harbour,  completed  by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyricura. 
The  town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus 
and  its  purple  dye : the  soirounding  country  pro- 
duced good  wine  and  wheat. 

AnooriLriot  Xoiu,  a mountain  in  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  S.  of  Caesarea,  abounding  in  citron 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  by  the  Romans 
for  fiimiture. 

Anedre.  [Nicaba.] 

Abcub  Karcltu,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  re^ed 
24  years,  b.  c.  64(h — 6X6,  and  is  said  to  Imve  been 
the  son  of  Numa*s  daughter.  He  conquered  the 
Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns,  transported  the 
inhabitants  to  Horae,  and  gave  the  Aventine 
to  dwell  on:  these  conquered  Latins  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  He  also  founded  a colony  at  Ostia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ; built  a fortress  on  the 
Janiculum  as  a protection  against  Etruria,  and 
united  it  with  the  city  by  a bridge  across  the 
Tiber  ; dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  which  was  a 
defence  for  the  open  ground  between  the  C^iian 
and  the  Palatine ; and  Xmilt  a prison.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tarquinius  Priscos. 

Aaejra  (*A7«opa:  ’A^icvpas'dr,  AncyrAnus),  I. 
a city  of  Gsiatia  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
39^  56^  N.  lat.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Galatia  liecaroe  a Homan  province,  Ancyra  was  the 
capital : it  was  originally  the  chief  city  of  a Gallic 
tribe  named  the  Tectosages,  who  came  from  the  S. 
of  France.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  had  the 
name  of  Sehaste,  which  in  Greek  is  equivalent  to 
Augusta  in  Latin.  When  Augustus  recorded  the 
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thief  events  of  his  life  on  bronse  tablets  at  Rome, 
<he  citizens  of  Ancyra  had  a copy  made,  which 
-was  eat  on  marble  blocks  and  placed  at  Ancyra  in 
a temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome.  This 
inscription  is  caHed  the  Mmumentum  Ancvranum. 
'The  Latin  inKfiption  was  6rst  copied  by  Toume- 
fort  in  1701,  and  it  has  been  copied  seTcral  timet 
since.  One  of  the  latest  copies  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied  os  much  of  the 
Greek  inscription  as  is  legible.  *2.  A town  in 
Phrygia  Epictetns  on  the  borders  of  Mysia. 

5jidiiilft  (*As^aafa:  ’ArScwicvr,  ’AvSdriot),  a 
town  in  Messenia,  between  Megalopolis  and  Met* 
sene,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the 
Leleges,  abandoned  by  iu  inhabitants  in  the  se> 
cnnd  Meisenian  war,  And  from  that  time  only  a 
village. 

Andic&Ti,  And5g&ii,  or  AndM.  a Gallic  people 
'N.  of  the  Loire,  with  a town  of  the  tame  name, 
also  called  Jaliomagus,  now  Anpert. 

Andematimiinm.  [Linoonm.] 

Anddra  (rd  "AvSeiga : ‘AySftprpr^s),  a city  of 
Mysia,  celebrated  for  iU  temple  of  Cybele  siir- 
naroed 

Anderltnm  (AnteruMje)^  a town  of  the  Gabali 
in  Aquitania. 

Andes.  1.  See  Andicavi.m2.  (Pi*tola\  a 
village  near  Mantua,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

AndScides  ('Ar5<Mrl31^r),  one  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  ion  of  Leegoras,  was  bom  at  Athens  in 
fi.  c.  467.  He  belonged  to  a noble  family*  and 
was  a supporter  of  the  ol^rehical  party  at  Athens. 
In  436  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corcyreans  against  the  Corinthians.  In  415  he 
became  invWved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  haring  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
mutilated  tbe'Hemae,  and  was  thrown  into  prison ; 
but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  promising  to  reveal 
the  names  of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  He 
is  said  to  hare  denounced  his  own  father  among 
others,  but  to  have  rcKued  him  again  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  bis  rights  as 
a citizen,  and  left  Athens.  He  returned  to  Athens 
on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  again. 
In  the  following  year  he  ventured  once  more  to 
return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  be 
delivered  the  speech  still  extant,  On  ku  Betum^  in 
which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  YttitL  He  was  thus  driven  into 
exile  a third  time,  and  went  to  reside  at  Elis.  In 
403  he  again  returned  to  Athens  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  general  amnesty.  He 
was  now  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for 
the  next  3 years,  but  in  400  his  enemies  ac- 
cus'd him  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries : he 
defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant,  On  Me  ' 
AfpsitrifSy  and  was  acquitted.  Li  394  he  was  sent 
as  amliassador  to  Sparta  to  conclude  a peace,  and 
on  his  return  in  393  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (iraparpeodeiar) ; he 
defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  Oh  the 
Peace  wiM  Lacedaemon ^ but  was  found  guilty,  and 
sent  into  exile  fur  the  fourth  time.  He  seems  to 
have  died  soon  afterwards  in  exile.  Besides  the 
three  orations  already  mentioned  there  is  a fourth 
against  Alcibiades,  raid  to  have  been  delivered  in 
415,  but  which  is  in  all  probability  spurious. — 
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I Ediiicms,  Tn  the  collections  of  the  Greek  oraton; 
also  separately  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838. 

I Andraemon  1.  Husband  of  Gorte, 

I daughter  of  Oeneos  king  of  Calydon,  m Aetolia. 
whom  he  sticceeded,  and  father  of  Thoas.  who  is 
hence  called  Andraemomde*.^^.  Son  of  Oxvlos, 
and  husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Am- 
phissus  by  Apollo. 

Andriseits  ('ArSpioKov),  a man  of  low  origin, 
w'ho  pretended  to  be  a natonl  son  of  Perseus,  kins 
of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius,  king  of 
Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped  from  R^, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  obtained  possessiciQ 
of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  149.  He  defeated  the  pnrtor 
Juventius,  but  was  conquered  by  C^wcilins  Melel- 
lus,  and  taken  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  latter,  1 48. 

Andrddes  ('ArdpoKAfl^L  an  Athenian  dens- 
gogue  and  orator.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Alcibiades : 
and  it  w*as  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  Al- 
cibiades was  banished.  After  this  event,  Androcks 
was  for  a time  at  the  head  of  the  democistKal 
party  * but  in  B.C.  411  he  was  put  to  death  bv 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Androolm,  the  slave  of  a Roman  consular,  w 
sontenced  to  he  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus  ; but  a lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him. 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  reex^itioo,  and  began  licking  him.  I’po^ 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androelus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  onedsy 
taken  refuge  in  a cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  s 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeinc 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  bis  paw.  An- 
droclus  found  that  a lagge  thorn  had  pierced  iU 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  V) 
nse  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  last,  tired  of  this  sa\-age  life,  Androclos 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldim. 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city. 

Amirdgdds  (*Ai'8pd7’Cwr),  son  of  Minos  snd 
Pasiphae,  or  Cr«‘te,  conquered  all  his  opponents  in 
the  games  of  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  ex- 
traordinary good  luck,  however,  became  the  caose 
of  his  destruction,  though  the  mode  of  his  death  U 
related  diflercntly.  According  to  some  accounu 
Aegeus  sent  the  man  he  dreaded  to  flght  agaioit 
the  Marathonian  bull,  who  killed  him  ; acct^ini: 
to  others,  be  was  assassinated  by  bis  defeated  rivals 
on  his  road  to  Thel>es,  whither  he  was  going  to 
take  part  in  a solemn  contest  A third  account 
related  that  he  was  assassinated  by  Aegeus  him- 
self. Minos  made  war  on  the  Athenians  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  sou,  and  imposed 
upon  them  the  shameful  tribute,  from  which  they 
were  delivered  by  Tubskus.  He  was  worshipped 
I in  Attica  as  a hero,  and  games  were  cclrbrat^  in 
I his  honour  every  year  in  the  Cenunicua.  {D*ci. 
of  AnL  art  Andropeonia.') 

Andr5m&ch4  ('Ai^po/ikx*))«  daughter  of  Eetinn, 
king  of  the  Cilician  Thebea,  and  one  of  the  noble* 
and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the  lU/id. 
Her  father  and  her  7 brothers  wtfe  slain  by 
Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebes,  and  her  mother, 
who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a large  ransoin, 
was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married  to  Hectt»r, 
by  whom  she  bad  a son  Scamandrius  (Astyaoax>, 
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and  (or  whom  abe  ent«ruined  the  most  tender 
lore.  On  the  taking  of  Troj  her  son  was  hurled 
fr«D  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  she  herself  fell  to 
the  ihare  of  Neoptolerous  (Pyrrhus),  the  son  of 
Achilifs,  who  took  her  to  Epirus,  and  to  whom 
ibe  bore  3 sons,  Moloasiia,  Pielus,  and  Pergunos. 
Sbe  afterwards  married  Helenas,  a brother  of 
Hector,  who  ruled  over  Chaonia,  a part  of  Epirus, 
aod  to  whoa  she  bote  Cestrinus.  After  the  death 
of  HHeaus,  sbe  followed  her  too  Pergamut  lo  Asia, 
where  an  heroam  waa  erected  to  her. 

Andidmhehoi  ('Arip^ftaxof).  L Ruler  of  Tau* 
roffleniam  in  Sicily  ab^t  a c.  344,  and  father  of 
the  bistorian  Timaeus.«^p8.  Of  Crete,  physician  to 
the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  54>~68  ; was  the  brat 
pefson  on  whom  the  title  of  JreAiater  was  con* 
fened,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  inrentor  of  a 
hunnus  compound  medicme  and  antidote  called 
Tientua  AWromoob,  which  retains  its  place  in 
some  fsreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the  present  day. 
Andromachus  has  left  the  directions  for  making 
thu  mirtnre  in  a Greek  el^ri^  poem,  consisting  of 
174  imea,  edited  by  Tidicaeua,  Tigori,  1607,  and 
Lrinker,  Norimb.  1754. 

AndidaUg  (*A>dpeMd3ii),  daughter  of  the 
Aethiopian  king,  Cepheoa  and  (^aaaiopdt.  Her 
bother  boasted  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
suTuamfd  that  of  the  Nereids,  who  prevail^  on 
Powidon  to  risit  the  country  by  an  inai>datioD,  and 
s scMmiuter.  The  oracle  of  Ammon  promised 
deiiffraoce  if  A,ndromcda  was  given  up  to  the 
motuier:  snd  Cepheus,  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
wubes  of  his  pec^le,  chained  .‘\ndrome^  to  a rock. 
Here  she  was  fband  and  saved  by  Perseus,  who 
slew  the  monster  and  obtained  her  at  his  wife. 
Andraineda  had  peevioutly  been  promised  to  Phi- 
Beat,  and  this  gawe  rise  to  lbs  famous  hght  of 
Pkineus  aod  Pewus  at  the  wedding,  in  which  the 
fcrmer  and  all  hu  associates  were  slain.  (Ov.  A/tt. 
V.  1,  seq.)  Ailcr  her  death,  sbe  was  placed  among 
the  start. 

Andronicni  (*Ar8porfjros).  1.  Cyrrhettet,  so 
eaiied  frmn  his  native  place,  Cyrrba,  probably  lived 
sbeot  a c.  100,  and  built  the  octagonal  tower 
St  Athens,  vulgarly  called  **  the  tower  of  the 
vmds **  (see  of  Ant.  p.  6 1 6,  2d  ed.,  where 
s drawing  of  the  building  is  given).  — 3.  livins 
Aadro&lcaa,  the  earliest  I^inan  poet,  was  a 
fireek,  probably  a native  of  Tareatum,  and  the 
dare  r4  Livius  SaJinalor,  by  whom  he  was 
banumilted,  and  from  whom  he  received  the 
Homan  name  Liviua  He  obtained  at  Home  a 
perfect  km>wledge  of  the  Latia  language.  He 
*nte  both  tragedies  and  comedies  in  Latin,  and 
Vf  stiH  possess  the  titles  and  fragments  of  at  least 
U of  htt  dramas,  ail  of  which  were  borrowed 
bom  the  Greek  : his  hrss  drama  was  acted  in  b.  c. 
•44.  lie  aJao  wrote  an  Odmanf  in  the  Saturnian 
V'Tie  and  ffytnnM.  (See  DUntser,  IatH  Andnmici 
coHecia^  drc.  Berlin,  1835.)— 3.  Of 
Hhodsi.  a Peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome,  about 
B.C  S8l  He  published  a new  edition  of  the  works 
•f  Arutoile  and  Tbeopbrastua  which  formerly  be- 
hogfd  to  the  library  of  Apellicao,  and  which  were 
Ivuofht  to  Rome  by  Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apelli- 
•w’s  library  in  b.  c.  84.  Tyrannic  commenced 
this  task,  but  apparently  did  not  do  much  towards 
The  arrangement  which  Andronicus  made  of 
Afiitotle'i  writinga  seems  to  be  the  one  which 
hens  the  basis  of  our  present  editions.  He  wrote 
*snr  commentanes  upon  the  works  of  Aristotle  ; 
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but  none  of  these  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase  of 
the  Nicomachean  Etbica,  which  is  ascribed  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one  else, 
and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus  Cal- 
listus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  proteasor  in  1 taly, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  centur}*. 

Asdrdp61it  (’Ai^pwr  wdA<r : C/ia5wr),  a city  of 
Lower  f^ypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital  of  the  Noznos 
Andropolites,  and,  under  the  Romans,  the  station  of 
a legion. 

Androi  (^As^pos  : ^As>8p405  : Amiro\  the  roost 
northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Cy  - 
cladet,  S.  £.  of  Euboesk,  21  miles  long  and  8 broad, 
early  attained  importance,  and  colonised  Acanthus 
and  Stagtra  about  B,c,  654.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Persians  in  their  invasion  of  Greece,  was  after- 
wards subject  to  the  Atbeniana,  at  a later  time  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  at  length  to  Attalus  III~, 
king  of  Pergamus,  on  whose  death  (n.  c.  133)  it 
passed  with  the  rest  of  his  deminions  to  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  celeboited  for  its  wine,  whence  the 
whole  island  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Diony*us. 
Its  chief  town,  also  called  Andros,  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  a harbour  of  the 
name  of  Gaureleon,  and  a fort  Oaurion. 

Andrfitlon  (’ArSporHsfr).  L An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, and  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  against 
whom  the  latter  deliver^  an  oration,  which  is  still 
extant  — 8.  The  author  of  an  At^is,  or  a work 
on  the  history  of  Attka. 

Anemdrea,  afterwards  Anemdlia  {'Kv*tmp*ta^ 
*Ai^MwAcia : ’Avcpssptvvs),  a town  on  a hill  on  the 
borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi. 

Aaemthium  ^kr*iiaupiO¥'.  Anawtuty  Ro.),  a 
town  and  promontwy  at  the  S.  point  of  Cilicia,  op- 
posite to  Cyprua 

Angerd^  or  Angerdnla.  a Roman  goddess,  re- 
specting whom  we  have  different  statements,  some 
representing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence,  others 
as  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  podaces  this  state  of  mind,  bat 
also  relieves  men  from  it.  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  with  her  mouth  bound  and 
seaM  up.  Her  festival,  Anptronalia,  was  cele- 
brated yearly  on  the  12th  of  December. 

AagUei  CAyyiTTfs : AspdtWo),  a river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, flowing  into  the  Strymon. 

Afigltla  or  An^oltla,  a goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who  lived  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

A&gU  or  Angliit  a German  people  of  the  race 
of  the  Suevi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kibe,  after- 
a'acds  passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
which  was  called  after  them  England.  [Saxonx'^] 
A pwtion  of  them  appear  to  have  settled  in  Am- 
gein  in  Schleswig. 

AagriTaxU,  a German  people  dwelling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Visurgis  (Heser),  separated  from  the 
Cberutci  by  an  agger  or  mound  of  earth.  The 
name  is  otually  derived  from  Angeruy  that  is,  mea- 
dows. They  were  generally  on  friendly  temi< 
with  the  Romans,  but  rebelled  in  a.  o.  16,  and 
were  subdued.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
turr  they  extended  their  territories  southaards, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  C'hamavi,  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bmcteri.  S. 
and  £.  of  the  Lippe,  the  .Angaria  or  Kngem  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Anicdtui.  a freedman  of  Nem,and  fonnerly  his 
tutor,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  Diany  of  hU  crimet:  be  was  afterwardi 

banished  to  Sardinia  where  he  died. 

Axdoloa  Oallns.  [GaLLca.] 

Anlgnia  yAviypos:  Afavro-Poiamo)^  a small 
rirer  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  the  Minye'im  (Mi- 
vviiiot)  of  Homer  (//.  xi.  721),  rises  in  bL  LapU 
thas,  and  flow's  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Samicum  : 
its  waters  hare  a disagreeable  smell,  and  its  fish 
are  not  eatable.  Near  Samicum  was  a cave  sacred 
to  the  Nymphs  Anigri<U$  or  'KtftyptA^ 

Set),  where  persons  with  cutaneous  diseases  were 
cur^  by  the  waters  of  the  riTer. 

Anlo,  anciently  Aalen  (hence  Oen.  AniCnis : 
TcreroNe  or  /'Aaicne),  a river,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  th*  Hemici  near  Treba  (TVen),  flows  first 
N.W.  ona  then  S.W.  through  narrow  mountain- 
valleys,  receives  the  brook  Digentia  {Licenxa) 
above  Tibur,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiful  water-falls 
(hence  praecep$  Anio^  Hor.  Cam.  i.  7.  13),  and 
flows,  forming  the  boimdary  between  Latium  and 
the  land  of  the  Sabines,  into  the  Tiber,  3 miles 
above  Rome,  where  the  tow'n  of  Antemnae  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Anio  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
two  Aqueducts,  the  Anio  vetu$  and  Anio  novtu. 
(See  Did.  ^ Ani.  pp.  110,  111,  2d  ed.) 

AnltU  (*Ahos),  son  of  Apollo  by  Crelisa,  or 
Rboeo,  and  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Dryope 
he  had  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elais, 
to  whom  Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at 
will  any  quantity  of  wine,  com,  and  oil, — whence 
they  were  called  Oenotripae.  With  these  neces- 
saries they  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks 
during  the  first  9 years  of  the  Trojan  war.  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  Aeneas  was  kindly  received  by 
Anius. 

daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  Dido. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from  (Carthage 
to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by  Aeneas. 
Here  she  excited  the  jealousy  of  Lavinia,  and 
being  warned  in  a dream  by  Dido,  she  fled  and 
threw  herself  into  the  river  N umicius.  Henceforth 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  nymph  of  that  river 
under  the  name  of  Anna  Psrinna.  There  are 
various  other  stories  respecting  the  origin  of  her 
worship.  Ovid  relates  that  she  was  considered  by 
some  as  Luna,  by  otliers  as  Themis,  by  others  as 
lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  others  as  the  Anna  of 
Dovillae,  who  supplied  the  plebs  with  food,  when 
they  seceded  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  (Ov.  Fad.  iii 
.523.)  Her  festi>-al  was  celebrated  on  the  15tb  of 
March.  She  was  in  reality  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.  The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubt^Iy  of 
late  origin. 

Anna  Comnfina,  daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comne- 
nus  (reigned  a.  d.  lORl — 1118),  wrote  the  life  of 
her  father  Alexis  in  15  books,  which  is  one  of  the 
roost  interesting  and  valuable  histories  of  the  Bv- 
xantine  literature. — Editiom.  By  Possinus,  Paris, 
1651  ; by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1839. 

Annilil,  a cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens,  first 
acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in 
a.  c.  179,  because  he  introduced  a law  fixing  the 
year  (a»ai«)  at  which  it  was  lawful  for  a person 
to  be  a candidate  for  each  of  the  public  offices. 

X.  Annaini,  le^te  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  of  Cilicia,  b.  c.  51. 
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T.  Anni&nni,  a Roman  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  Fetceonine 
verses. 

Annid^  (*A»w(«cpit),  a Cyrenaic  philosopher, 
of  whom  the  ancients  have  left  us  coniradicu^ 
accounts.  Many  modem  writers  have  supposed 
that  there  were  two  philosophers  of  this  name,  the 
one  contemponu7  with  Plat^  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  ransomed  for  20  minae  from  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  other  w*ith  Alexander  the  Great 

Aztnitu  Cimber.  [Cimbbr.] 

Azuloj  Xilo.  [Milo.] 

Anier,  a poet  of  the  Angustan  age,  a fiieod  of 
the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  and  one  of  the  detractors 
ofVirgU.  Hence  Virgil  plays  upon  his  name  (Ecf. 
ix.  36).  Ovid  {Trid.  ii.  435)  calls  him  proca*. 

Antibarii  or  AmptiTarli,  a German  people, 
originally  dwelt  S.  of  the  Bnicteri,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Eros  and  the  Weser:  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Cbauci  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  59),  they  asked  the  Romans  for  penBiisiim 
to  settle  in  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Yssel,  but  when  their  request  was  refused 
they  wandered  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  at  length  extirpated,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus.  We  find  their  name,  however, 
among  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Antaedpdlis  ('ArrudiroAir : nr.  f7oa»-e/-/re5ir), 
an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt  (the  Tbebaii),  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Antaeopo- 
lites,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  A 
Osiria. 

Antaetu  ('As^oZot),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Oe,  a 
mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya,  whose  strength 
was  invincible  so  long  as  be  remained  in  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  The  strangers  vvho  came 
to  his  country  were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  him ; 
the  conquered  were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  be 
built  a house  to  Poaeidon.  Herculea  discovered 
the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  earth, 
and  crushed  him  in  the  air.  The  tomb  of  Antaeus 
{Aniaei  eoUi$\  which  formed  a moderate  bill  in 
the  shape  of  a man  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
was  shown  near  the  town  of  Tingis  in  Mauretania 
down  to  a late  period. 

Antagdraa  (^Asra^dpat),  of  Rhodes,  flourished 
about  B.c.  270,  a friend  of  Antigonus  Oonatss 
and  a contemporary  of  Aratus.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  entitled  Thobai*^  and  also  epigrams  of  which 
specimens  are  still  extant 

Aatalcldai  (*AyraXici8ar),  a Spartan,  son  of 
Leon,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebntrd  treaty 
concluded  with  Persia  in  B.C.  387,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  since  it  was  the  fniit  of 
his  diplomacy.  According  to  this  treaty  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with  Claxii- 
roenae  and  Cyprus,  were  to  belong  to  the  Penian 
king : the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain  only 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros  ; and  all  tlie  other 
Greek  cities  were  to  be  independent. 

Antander  C'Arravdpor),  brother  of  Agathoclea, 
king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  his  brother. 

AntlUldraJI  CArraybpos : *Arrdi'iptot : Antai^ 
rfro),  a city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  Adramyttian 
Gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  ; an  .\eoUan  colony. 
Viigil  represents  Aeneas  as  touching  here  after 
leaving  Troy  {Aen.  iii.  106). 

Antfirfidua  (’Aerdpafior : Torfosa),  a town  on 
the  N.  border  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  the  isUnd  of 
Arad  us. 


ANTEA. 

AatAi  or  AntU  ("Arrcia),  daughter  of  the  Lr-  i 
rian  king  lobatee.  wife  of  Proetue  of  Argna.  She  | 
ii  aieo  called  Stheoeboea.  Reepecting  her  love  for  ' 
Uellerophontee,  eeo  Bkllirophontis. 

AatemnM  ( Antemnai,  atie),  an  ancient  Sabine 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber, 
dettrored  by  the  Romane  in  the  earlieet  lienee. 

Aa tenor  ('Arr^ewp).  L A Trojan,  eon  of  Ae> 
•yetee  and  Cleotneetra,  and  hueband  of  Theano. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  one  of  the  wieeet 
among  the  elden  at  Troy : be  received  Menelaus 
and  L'lyeaee  into  hie  houee  when  they  came  to 
Troy  as  ainbaasad<»v,  and  advised  bU  fellow-citixeni 
to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus.  Thus  he  ie  repre- 
sented  as  a traitor  to  bis  country,  and  when  sent  to 
Agamemnon,  just  before  the  t^ing  of  Troy,  to 
negotiate  peace,  be  concerted  a plan  of  delivering 
the  city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeka.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  Antenor  was 
spared  by  the  Greeks.  His  history  after  this  event 
is  related  differently.  Some  writers  relate  that  he 
founded  a new  kingdom  at  Troy  ; according  to 
others,  be  embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
was  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Gyrene ; while 
a third  account  states  that  be  went  with  the  Heneti 
to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  westem  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  foundation  of  Patavium  and 
sereral  towns  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  sons  and 
descendants  of  Antenor  were  called  Antindridae. 
••2.  Son  of  Euphianor,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
the  first  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  which  the  Athenians  set  up  in  the 
Ceramicus,  B.  c 509.  These  statues  were  carried 
off  to  Sosa  by  Xerzea,  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  others  m^e  either  by  Callias  or  by  Praxiteles. 
After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 
•rat  the  statues  back  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
again  set  up  in  the  Ceramicus. 

Aatfiroa.  [Enos.] 

Aaterorta,  also  c^led  Forrima  or  Prorta,  to* 
gether  with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenu  ; but  originally  tliey  were  only  two  at* 
tributes  of  the  one  goddess  Carmenta,  the  former 
describing  her  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous  to  the  two-headed 
Jssoa. 

Aathiddn  ('Ar^rfS^r : *A>ffi78driov : Luki$i  9\ 
a town  of  Boeotia  with  a harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euboean  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Messapius,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Anthedon, 
or  from  Anthedon,  son  of  Glaucus,  who  was  here 
changed  into  a god.  (Ov.  A/«r.  vii.  23*2,  xiii.  905.) 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  lived  by  fishing. 

Aathimliu.  emperor  of  the  West,  A.  D.  467 — 
472,  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Ricimer, 
who  made  Olybrius  emperor. 

ABthimfla  (*As^e>ioiff  -ovrrof : *Aiff«^d<riot), 
a Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidice. 

Aathimftala  or  Aathilmni  (*At4in0vela\  a 
dty  of  Mesopotamia,  S.W.  of  Edrssa,  and  a little 
E.  of  the  Euphrates.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  by  the  same  name,  hut  was  generally 
iscluded  under  the  name  of  OsaHOiNB. 

Anthfaf  (*AsffV^),  a place  in  Cynuria,  in  the  ! 
PclopoRoesos. 

AftthyllB  (^Ae#vAAu),  a considerable  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canopic  branch 
ef  the  N tie,  below  Nauemtis,  the  revenues  of  which, 
•ader  the  Persians,  were  assigned  to  the  wife  of 
tbs  MMESp  of  Egypt,  to  proride  her  with  shoes. 
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I Antlaa,  (L  Talerltts,  a Roman  historian,  fiou- 
I rished  about  b.  c.  80,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
' from  the  earliest  tiroes  down  to  those  of  i>ulla.  He 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  the  most  lying  of  all  the  annalists,  and  sel- 
dom mentions  bis  name  without  terms  of  reproach  : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Livy’s  judgment  is 
correct 

AntielAa  {'AsT/xAcm),  daughter  of  Autolycus, 
wife  of  Ijak'rtes.  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  di^  of 
grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is  said 
that  before  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Sisyphus ; whence  Euripides  calls 
Ulrsses  a son  of  Sisyphus. 

Antifllldna  of  Athens,  lived  after 

the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  w*as  entitled  Absfi  (Ndoroi),  containing  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  their  my- 
thical expeditions. 

Antlejfra,  more  anciently  AntioiiTha  ('Arri'- 
or  'Arriirvpa:  ‘A»nxupa7os). 

L {A$pra  Spitia),  a town  in  Phocis,  with  a harbour 
on  a peninsula  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Anticy- 
ranus,  a bay  of  the  Crissaean  gulf,  called  in  ancient 
times  Cyparissui  it  continued  to  be  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Homans.  «2.  A town  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Spercheus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Both  towns  were  celebrated  for  their  hellebore,  the 
chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  madness  : hence  the 
proverb,  *Arr<«l^^f  5*7,  when  a persmi  acted 
senselessly,  and  Noti^  Aiiticyram,  (Hor.  Sai.  ii. 
A 166.) 

AntljgfalM  CAxrry4n|f),  a general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  the  satrapy 
of  Susiana,  and  espoused  the  side  of  Eumenes.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  316,  Antigenes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and  was 
burnt  alive  by  him. 

AatigixiIdBB  (*Am7fvt5or),  a Theban,  a cele- 
brated nute-nlayer,  and  a poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  tae  Great 

AntilgSaA  (*Arrrydn)),  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismene,  and  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynlces.  In  the  tragic  story  of 
Oedipus  Antigone  appesvs  as  a noble  maiden,  with 
a truly  heroic  attachment  to  her  father  and  brothers. 
When  Oedipus  had  blinded  himself,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  quit  Thebes,  he  was  accompanied  by  An- 
tigone, who  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Co- 
lonus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her 
two  brothers  bad  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow  Poly« 
nices  to  be  buried,  Antigone  alone  defied  the  ty- 
rant, and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother.  Creon 
thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a subterra- 
neous cave,  w'bere  she  killed  herself.  Hoemon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  killed 
himself  by  her  tide. 

Antigonte  and  -la  CAm7dr«ia,  *Ajwi7orfa). 

L (TfpeUni)y  a town  in  Epirus  (lllvricum),  at  the 
junction  of  a tributary  with  the  Aous,  and  near  a 
narrow  pass  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. »2. 
A Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidice.»3.  See  Man- 
j TINBA.—4.  A town  on  the  Omntes  in  Syria, 
founded  by  Antigonus  os  the  capital  of  his  empire 
(b.  c.  306),  but  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred by  Selencut  to  Antiochia,  which  was  built 
in  its  neighbourhood. ^5.  A town  in  Rithi'nia, 
afterwards  Nicaea.  •— 6.  A town  in  the  Troas. 
[Alxxanobia,  No.  2.J 
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Antlgfoot  {* Krrlyovoi),  1.  Kin{(  of  Asia, 

sumamed  the  One-eyed,  son  of  Philip  of  Elyxaiotia, 
and  father  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  by  Stra- 
tnniee.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  (b.  c.  323),  he  received  the 
provinces  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pam- 
phylia.  On  the  death  of  the  regent  Antipater  in 
3 1 9,  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asul  In 
316  he  defeated  and  put  Eumenes  to  death,  after 
a struggle  of  nearly  3 years.  From  315  to  311 
he  carried  on  war,  with  varying  success,  against 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus. 
By  the  pence  made  in  311,  Antigonos  was  allowed 
to  have  the  government  of  all  Asia  ; but  peace  did 
not  last  more  than  a year.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy's  Heet  in  306,  Antigonus  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus.  In  the  same  year 
Antigonus  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  His  son  Demetrius  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  against  Cassander  in  Greece ; but  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Asia  to  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  against  whom  Cassander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysimachus,  had  formed  a fresh  confederacy. 
Anugonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated  by  Lysi* 
macbus  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phiy’gia,  in 
301.  Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age.  ~ 2.  Ooaataa,  son  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes, and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's 
death  in  Asia  in  b.  c.  283,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  throne  till  277.  He  was  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  273,  but 
recovered  it  in  the  following  year:  be  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
again  recovered  his  dominions.  He  attempted  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
died  in  239.  He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II. 
His  surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gon- 
nos  or  Gonni  in  Thessaly ; but  some  think  that 
Gonatas  is  a Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron 
plate  protecting  the  knee.  ~ 3.  Boaon  (so  called 
because  be  was  always  about  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  On  the  death  of  Deme- 
trius II.  in  B.  c.  229,  he  was  left  guardian  of  his 
son  Philip,  but  be  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius, 
and  became  king  of  Macedonia  himself.  He  sup- 
ported Aratus  and  the  Acliaean  league  against 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Sellasia  in  221,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  he  defeated  the  Ill3rrians,and  died  a 
few  days  afterwords,  220. » 4.  King  of  Judaea, 
son  of  Aristobulos  II.,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Parthians  in  B.  c.  40,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Sosius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  latter  in  37.— » 3.  Of  CarystUf, 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  b.  c.  250,  and  wrote 
a work  still  extant,  entitled  Hi*toria« 
which  is  only  of  value  from  its  preserving  extracts 
from  other  and  better  works.  — Eiditions.  By  J. 
Beckmann,  Lips.  1791,  and  by  Westermann  in 
his  Pamdoxofrrxtphu  Bruna  1839. 

Antnib&nua  ('AvriAlfai'or ; Jehd-€»~Skeikk  or 
Anti-L^tanon)^  a mountain  on  the  confines  of  Pa- 
lestine, Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  parallel  to  Libanus 
(/>5f<m>a),  which  it  exceeds  in  height.  Its  highest 
summit  it  M.  Uermon  (also  Jeb«l-ci~Sheikk), 

AatTlfiohoi  (*ArrfAoxot),  son  of  Nestor  and 
Anaxibia  or  Eurydice,  accompanied  bis  fiitber  to 
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Troy,  and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  brsverv. 
He  was  slain  before  Troy  by  Memnon  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  u*as  buried  by  the  side  of  bis  fiiends 
Achilles  and  Pairoclos. 

Antimichm  {' L A Troian,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  not  to  surrender  Helen  to 
the  Greeka  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whon 
were  put  to  death  by  Menelaus.  — 8.  Of  Cltros  or 
Colophon,  a Greek  epic  and  elegiac  poet,  wsi 
probably  a native  of  Cloros,  but  was  called  a Co- 
lophonian, because  Claros  belonged  to  Cotopboa. 
{Cfarxut  poda^  Ov.  TriM.  L 6.  1.)  He  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; bii 
chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length  called 
Tkebau  Antimachus  was  one  of  the 

forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  icho^ 
who  wrote  more  for  the  learned  than  for  the  pablic 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferr^  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  He  also  wrote  a celebrated  ele- 
giac poem  called  lAfde^  which  was  the  name  of  bis 
wife  or  mistress,  as  well  as  other  worka  There 
was  likewise  a tradition  that  be  made  a recension 
of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Antiu55p6IiB  {^Kyriw6w  TdXxr  or  *Arrirofta: 
Enmnek,  Ru.),  a splendid  city,  built  by  Hadrian, 
in  memory  of  his  favourite  Antinous,  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beta, 
in  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanorois).  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Noroos  Antino'ites,  and  bad  an  oracle  of 
the  goddess  Beta. 

Autin5uj  (’Arrfsvor).  1.  Son  of  Eupithes  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  was 
slain  by  Ulyssea— *8.  A youth  of  extra^inary 
beauty,  bom  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bitbynia,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  his  com- 
panion in  all  bis  joumeya  He  w'as  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  a.  d.  122,  whether  accidentally  or  on 
purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief  of  the  emperor 
knew  no  bounds.  He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst 
the  gods,  caused  a temple  to  be  erected  to  him  st 
MantinCa,  and  founded  the  ci^  of  Antixoopolis 
in  honour  of  him.  A large  number  of  works  of  art 
of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his  honour,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  extant. 

Antl&chia  and  (*AKrmX*^A  * *Krriox9vt 
and  fern.  ‘Arrtoxif  and  -dxur^o,  Aotioebi- 

nus),  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  16  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Seleucus  I. 
Nicator,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  &ther  An- 
tiochus.  1.  A.  Epidaphnea,  or  ad  Daplmesi,  or 
ad  Orontest  (*A  4vl  : so  called  from  a 

neighbouring  grove:  *K  4vl  'Opd^rp : Antaki^i^ 
Ru.),  the  capi^  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  long  the  chief  city  of  Asia  and  perhaps  of  the 
world,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about 
20  miles  (gec^.)  from  the  sea,  in  a beautiful  valley, 
about  10  miles  long  and  5 or  6 broad,  enclosed  by 
the  ranges  of  Amanua  on  the  N.W.  and  Casias  on 
the  S.E.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  about 
R.  c,  300,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Antioonia.  It  flourished  ao  rapidly 
os  soon  to  need  enlargement  ; and  other  additions 
were  again  made  to  it  by  ^leueus  IL  Callinicus 
(about  B.C.  240),  and  Amiochus  IV.  Epiphanes 
(about  B.  c.  1 70).  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Tetrapolis  (TcrpawdXir,  t.e.  4 cities).  Besides 
being  the  capital  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the 
world,  it  had  a considerable  commerce,  the  Orootes 
being  navigable  up  to  the  city,  and  the  high  road  be- 
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tT»«Q  Ana  and  Eorope  patnng  through  it.  Under 
the  Roraant  it  wae  the  reeidence  of  the  procon* 
mIs  of  Srna  ; it  fiiroured  and  ritited  bj 
cmperori ; and  wat  made  a colonia  with  the  Jus 
Italicum  by  Anloninua  Piua  It  waa  one  of  the 
carlieat  stronghold*  of  the  Christian  faith  ; the  first 
place  where  the  Christian  nnse  was  used  (Acts, 
xi.  26)  ; the  centre  of  miasienary  efforts  in  the 
Aposto^  age  ; and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chief 
huhops,  who  were  called  Patriarchs.  Though  far 
ioferuw  to  Alexandria  as  a sent  of  leamingi  yet  it 
derived  some  distinction  in  this  respect  from  the 
teaching  of  Libanius  and  other  sophists  ; and  its 
eminence  in  art  is  attested  by  the  beautiful  gems 
and  medals  still  found  among  its  ruins.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  Cbosrocs  (a.  d.540), 
bat  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gave  it  the  new  name 
of  Th^d|idli*  (0«ovirdAis).  The  ancient  walls 
which  Kill  surround  the  insignihcant  modem  town 
are  probably  those  built  by  Justinian.  The  name 
of  Antioehia  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
districV  L e.  the  N.W.  part  of  Syria,  which  bor- 
dered upon  Cilicia.  ^2.  A.  ad  Ifaitandrnia  (*A 
0^9  Maiordp^:  nr.  KmuAeAr,  Ku.),  a city  of 
Caria,  on  the  Mseander,  built  by  Antiochus  1. 
Soter  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Pytbopolia  ~ 
8.  A.  Picidiaa  or  ad  Pisidiam  ('A  Tluri^lar  or 
wpbi  Chtf  A«a),  a considerable  city  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia  Paroreios  and  Pitidia  ; built  by  colonists 
from  Magnesia  ; d«iared  a free  city  by  the  Ro> 
fnaiM  afuir  their  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great 
< a.  c.  189)  ; made  a colony  under  Augustus,  and 
called  Caesarea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship and  the  great  temple  of  Men  Arcaeus  (M^v 
'ApKoIoT,  the  Phrygian  Moon-god),  which  the 
Romans  suppressed. » 4.  A.  Margi&na  (’A  Map- 
ytmrfi : A/rrm  SAaJ^JeAam  f ),  a city  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Margiana,  on  the  river  Margus,  founded 
by  Alexander,  ^ at  first  called  Alexandria  ; de- 
mured  by  the  barbarians,  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  1. 
SoCtf,  and  called  Antioehia.  It  was  beautifully 
sitaatedr  as^  was  surrotinded  by  a w'all  70  stadia 
(about  8 miles)  in  circuit.  Among  the  leu  im- 
portant cities  of  the  name  were : (6.)  A.  ad  Tan- 
ram  in  Conunagene  ; (6.)  A.  ad  (Tragum,  and 
(7.)A^ad  Pyrwamr  in  Cilicia.  The  following 
.\j^tjoehs  are  better  known  by  other  luunes : A.  ad 
Sarum  [Adana]  ; A.  Ckaracenet  [Charsx]  ; 
A (3a21irrlio8  [Edema]  ; A,  ad  BU|^iun  [Ga- 
daea]  ; A ICygdoniae  [Nistais]  ; in  Cilicia 
[TAast.'s]  ; in  Caria  or  Lydia  [Taallss]. 

AaddchtZf  (*Arrloxoi),  I.  Jkt/ifff  of  Hyna. 

L Boter  (reigued  n.  c.  280— 2»il),  was  the 
sne  of  Seleucus  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleocidae.  He  married  his  step- 
CHither  Stratonke,  with  whom  be  fell  violently  in 
Wve,  and  whom  his  hither  surrendered  to  him.  He 
feQ  m Vuttle  against  the  Gauls  in  261.  ^ 8.  Theoa 
fa.  c.  261—- 246),  son  and  successor  of  No.  1.  The 
MiVnan*  ga^e  him  his  surname  of  7V<w,  because 
ke  drliverod  them  from  their  tyrant,  Timarchus. 
He  carried  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus, 
kmg  of  E^rpt,  which  was  bmuflbt  to  a dote  by 
kis  puttiitg  away  his  wife  Laodke,  and  marrying 
Eefrnfce,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.  After  the  death 
•d  Ptolemy,  he  recalled  Laodice,  but  in  revenge  for 
idke  await  she  had  received,  she  caused  Antiochus 
and  Berenice  to  be  murdered.  During  the  reign  of 
.As&achus,  Anaoet  founded  the  Parthian  empire 
and  Tluodotus  established  an  independent 
at  Bactrim  He  wm  succeeded  by  his 
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son  Seleucui  Callinicus.  His  yoangerson  Antiochus 
Hierax  also  auamed  the  crown,  and  carried  on 
war  some  years  with  hit  brother.  [SxLxi-cus  II.  j 
— 8.  The  Great  (b.  c.  223 — 187),  second  son 
of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Sclencos  Ceraunus,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  15th  year.  After  defeating 
(220)  Molon,  satrap  of  Media,  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, satrap  of  Persis,  who  had  attempted  to  make 
themselves  independent,  he  carried  on  war  against 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
obtain  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  but 
was  obliged  to  cede  these  provinces  to  Ptolemy,  in 
consequence  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Raphis' 
near  Gaza,  in  217.  He  next  inarched  against 
Aebaeus,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
whom  he  put  to  death,  when  he  fell  into  his  hands 
in  2)4.  [Achasus.]  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
engaged  for  7 veari  (212 — 205)  in  an  attempt 
to  regain  the  'E.  provinces  of  Asia,  which  had 
revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  ; but 
though  he  met  with  great  success,  he  found  it 
hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Parthian 
and  Bactrian  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded 
a peace  with  them.  In  205  he  renewed  his  war 
against  Egypt  with  more  success,  and  in  19B  con- 
quered Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  which  he  after- 
wards gave  as  a dowry  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
upon  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  In 
1 96  he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  This  l^ught 
him  into  cmitact  with  the  Romansi  who  commanded 
him  to  restore  the  (^enonete  to  the  Macedonian' 
king  ; but  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  demand  ; 
in  which  resolution  he  was  strengthened  by  Han- 
nibal, who  arrived  at  bis  court  in  195.  Hannibal 
urged  him  to  invade  Italy  v/ithnut  loss  of  time ; 
but  Antiochus  did  not  follow  bis  advice,  and  it 
was  not  till  192,  that  he  crossed  over  into  Greece. 
In  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  compelled  to  return  to  Asia : his  fleet 
was  also  vanquished  in  two  engagements.  In  190 
be  was  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Scipio,  at  Mount  Sipylus,  near  Magnesia,  luid 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  in 
188,  on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions 
£.  of  Mount  Taurus,  paying  1 5,000  Euboic 
talents  within  12  years,  giving  up  bis  elephants 
and  ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Homan 
enemies;  but  he  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape.  In 
order  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  he 
attacked  a wealthy  temple  in  Elymais,  but  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187).  He  was 
succeed^  by  bis  son  Seleucus  Philopator. » 4. 
EpiphaUM  (B.  a 175^164),  son  of  Antiochus  1 1 1., 
was  given  as  a hostage  to  the  Romans  in  188, 
and  was  leleaied  from  captivity  in  175  through 
his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year.  He  oarried  on  war 
against  Eg}'pt  from  171 — 168  with  great  success, 
in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
had  been  given  os  a dowr>'  with  his  sister,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  in  168, 
when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 
endeavoured  to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities  ; but 
this  attempt  led  to  a rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
Heattempicd  to  plunder  a temple  in  Elymais  in  164,. 
but  be  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterward* 
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in  a state  of  rating  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gate  him  the  name  of  Epimane*  the 

madman*^)  in  parody  of  Epipkane$.^^.  £ttpa- 
tor  (B.C.  164 — 162),  son  and  successor  of  £pU 
phanes,  was  9 years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and 
reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias.  He 
was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  son  of  Selcucus  Philopator,  who  bad 
hitherto  lited  at  Rome  as  a hostage.*—  6.  Theoa, 
son  of  Alexander  Ikilas.  He  w*as  brought  forward 
as  a claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trius Nicatorby  Tryphon,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  142. 
— 7.  States  («-C.  137 — 128),  so  called  from 
Side  in  Pnmphylio,  where  he  was  brought  up, 
younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  succeeded  Try- 
pbon.  He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  bis  elder 
brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a prisoner 
with  the  Parthiana  ile  carried  on  war  against  | 
the  Farihians,  at  first  with  success,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  128. » 8. 
Orypns,  or  Hook-nosed  (b.c.  125  ~96),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  in  125  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who  put  to  death  his  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cut,  because  she  wished  to  have  the  power  in 
her  own  bands.  He  poisoned  his  mother  in 
120,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  for  some 
years  with  his  half-brother  A.  IX.  Cyzioenus. 
At  length,  in  1 12,  the  two  brothers  agreed  to  shore 
the  kingdom  between  them,  A.  Cyzicenos  having 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ptwiriccs,  Grypus  was  assassinated 
in  96.— *0.  Cyxioetttui,  from  Cyzicus,  where  he 
W'as  brought  up,  son  of  A.  VII.  Sidetes  and  Cleo- 
patra, reigned  over  Code- S^Tia  and  Phoenicia  from 
112  to  96,  but  fell  in  battle  in  95  against  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypus.— *10.  £iua- 
bM,  son  of  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus,  defeated  i$eleucus 
Epiphanes,  who  had  slain  his  Esther  in  battle,  and 
maintained  the  throne  against  the  brothers  of  Se- 
leucus. He  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IX. 
in  95.  — U.  Epiphajtei,  son  of  A.  VI II.  Gr}*- 
pus  and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  carried  on 
war  against  A.  X . Eusebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Orontes. 
•—12.  Bionyfus,  brother  of  No.  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a short  time,  but  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Seleucidae,  offered 
die  kingdom  to  Tigranes.  king  of  Armenia,  who 
united  Syria  to  his  own  dominions  in  83,  and  held 
it  till  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  in  69.— *18. 
Asiaticiu,  son  of  A.  X.  Eusebes,  became  king 
of  S}Tia  on  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  in 
69  ; but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  65  by  Pompey, 
w'ho  reduced  S^ria  to  a Roman  province.  In  this 
year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 

II.  Kintj*  of  Commagme. 

L Made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  about 
B.  c.  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with  troops  in  49, 
and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  38.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  I.  about  31.  — 2.  Suc- 
ceeded Mithridates  I.,  and  w*as  pat  to  death  at 
Home  by  Augustus  in  29.  — 8.  Succeeded  Mith- 
ridates II.,  and  died  in  a.  d.  17.  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a Roman  province,  and 
remained  so  till  a.  d.  38.-4.  Sumamed  Epi- 
t'HANSS,  apparently  a son  of  Antioebus  III., 
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received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligul.i  is 

A.  D.  38.  He  was  subsequently  deposed  by  Cali- 
gula, but  regained  his  kingdom  on  the  secession 
of  Claudius  in  4l.  He  was  a faithful  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  their  wars 

I against  the  Parthiana  under  Nero,  and  againit  the 

I Jews  under  Vespasian.  At  length  in  72,  he  was 
accused  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians  against 
the  Romans,  w-as  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  be  passed  the  remainder  of 
hii  life. 

III.  LUemry. 

1.  Of  Aegae  in  Cilicia,  a sophist,or,as  he  himself 
pretended  to  be,  a Cynic  philosopher.  He  flourished 
about  a.  d.  200,  during  the  reign  of  Severus  and 
Caracalla.  During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the 
Parthians,  he  deserted  to  the  Parthians  together 
w'ith  Tiridatea  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  also  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a writer.  — 2.  Of  Ascalo&i  the 
founder  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was  a friend  of  Lu- 
cullus and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies 
at  Athens  (b.  c.  79);  but  be  had  a school  at  Alex- 
andria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  be  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  His  principal  teacher  was 
Philo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Car* 
neades,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy.  He 
is,  however,  better  knowm  as  the  adversarr  than 
the  disciple  of  Philo ; and  Cicero  mentions  a trea- 
tise called  5bsHi,  written  by  him  against  his  master, 
in  which  he  refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Acadeinic«. 
—8.  Of  Syracase,  a Greek  historian,  lived  about 

B.  c.  423,  and  wrote  histories  of  Sicily  and  luly. 

AntRlpi  ('Arndrq).  L Daughter  of  Nyciens 

and  Polyxo,  or  of  the  river  god  Aiopus  in  Boeotis, 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Ampbion  and  Ze- 
thus.  [Amphion.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a 
state  of  madness  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which 
her  SODS  had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition 
she  wandered  through  Greece,  until  Pbocut,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her.— 
2.  An  Amacon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of  The- 
seus, and  mother  of  Hippolytus. 

Antlp&t«r  (’Aprlvarpor).  L The  Macedonian, 
an  officer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  left  by  the  latter  regent  in  Mace- 
donia, when  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  in  B.  c 334. 
In  consequence  of  dissensions  between  Olympias 
and  Anti^ter,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Asia  in 
324,  and  Craterus  appointed  to  the  regency  of  Ma- 
cedonia, but  the  death  of  Alexander  in  the  follow- 
ing year  prevented  these  arrangements  from  taking 
effect  Antipater  now  obtain^  Macedonia  again, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Craterus,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  government,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  endeavoored  to  establish 
their  independence.  This  war,  usually  called  the 
Lamian  war.  from  Lamia,  where  Antipater  was  be- 
sieged in  323,  was  terminated  by  Antipater's  vic- 
tory over  the  confederates  at  Crannon  in  322. 
This  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  Athens  and 
the  death  of  Dbmosthbnbs.  In  321  Antipater 
crossed  over  into  Asia  in  order  to  oppose  Perdlccas : 
but  the  murder  of  Pbrdiccar  in  E^pt  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  left  Antipater  supreme  regent 
Antipatcr  died  in  319,  after  appointing  Polytper- 
chon  regent,  and  his  own  son  Cassanobr  to  a 
subordinate  position.— 2.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  second  son  of  Cassander  and  Theaaslo- 
nlca.  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Philip 
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IV.  (b.  c 295),  grrat  diMenuons  ensued  between 
Aotipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexander,  for 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  believing 
that  Alexander  was  &voured  by  his  mother,  put 
her  to  death.  The  younger  brother  upon  this  ap- 
plied for  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and 
Demetrius  PoliorcetesL  The  remaining  history  is 
related  differently : but  so  much  is  certain,  that 
both  Antipater  and  Alexander  were  subsequently 
put  to  death,  either  by  Demetrius  or  at  bis  insti- 
gation, and  that  Demetrius  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia.«$.  Father  of  Herod  the  Great,  son  of  a 
noble  Idnmaean  of  the  same  name,  espoused  the 
cause  of  llyrcanus  against  bis  brother  Aristobulus. 
He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Romans,  and  in 

а.  c.  47  a*ai  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of 
Jadsea,  which  appointment  be  held  till  his  death 
in  43,  when  be  was  carried  off  by  poison  which 
Malichus,  whose  life  he  had  twice  saved,  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
*4.  Eldest  ton  of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first 
wife,  Doris,  brought  about  the  death  of  his  two 
balf-brothera,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  b.  c. 

б,  but  was  himself  condemned  as  guilty  of  a con- 
spiracy against  bis  father's  life,  and  was  executed 
five  days  before  Herod's  death. Of  Tarsus, 
a Stoic  philosopher,  the  successor  of  Diogenes 
and  the  teacher  of  Panaetms,  about  B.  c.  144. 
»6.  Of  Tyre,  a Stoic  philosopher,  died  shiwtly 
befiwe  B.C.  45,  and  wrote  a work  on  Duties  {de 

Qf  SidoH,  the  aathor  of  several  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  fiourished  about 
B.C.  108 — loo,  and  lived  to  a great  age.«8.  Of 
Thrsmlnnirs  the  author  of  sev«^  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
retgn  of  Aogustua. 

Astlp&tar,  L.  Oaalliu,  a Roman  jurist  and 
historian,  and  a contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  ( b.  c. 
123)  and  L.  Crassut,  the  orator,  wrote  Aasofes, 
which  were  epitomixed  by  Brutus,  and  which  con- 
tained a yaluable  accmtot  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Antxpatlia  ('Arriedrpui : Berat  a town  in 
lUyncuro  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Apsui. 

Aatlph&mai  (’Arri^dn)t).  1.  A comic  poet  of 
the  middle  Attic  comedy,  bom  about  b.  c.  404, 
and  died  330.  Ue  wrote  365,  or  at  the  least  260 
piays,  which  were  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
3.  Of  Berga  in  Thrace,  a Greek  writer 
ea  marvellous  and  inoedibie  things.»S.  An  rpU 
graiRinatic  poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  about  the 
feign  of  Augustus. 

Aad^&tM  (*A^«^anrs)y  king  of  the  mythical 
Lacaoygoncs  in  Sicily,  who  are  represented  as 
gmnta  w»d  cannibals.  They  destroyed  1 1 of  the 
shine  of  Ulysses,  who  escap^  writh  only  one  vessel. 

Aatiphallu  ('Arrl^AAot:  Aa/t/iAi/o),  a town 
so  the  coast  of  Lycia.  between  Patara  and  Aperlae, 
•rigifiallr  the  port  of  pHBLLva. 

Aatiphdaiia  (’Aeri^^),  the  Rhodian,  founder 
of  GeU  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  690. 

AadpUlliJ  (’Arr(^Aof).  L Of  Bytantium, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  author  of  several  excellent 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthologv*,  was  a contem- 
porary of  the  emperor  Nero.^2.  Of  Egypt,  a 
dMtmguished  painter,  the  rival  of  Apelles,  painted 
hr  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Aadpboa  ('Arrive).  1.  The  most  ancient  of 
tM  10  orators  in  the  Alexandrine  canon,  teas  a 
M of  Sophilua  the  Schist,  and  bom  at  Rbanmus 
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in  Attica,  in  b.c.  480.  He  belonged  to  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (b.  c.  411),  after  the  overthrow  of  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
The  oratorical  powers  of  Antiphon  are  highly  praised 
by  the  ancients.  He  introduced  great  improvements 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  theoretical  laws  for  practical  eloquence  ; he 
opened  a school  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric,  and 
the  historian  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  his  pupils.  The  orations  which  be  composed 
were  written  for  others  ; and  the  only  time  that  he 
spoke  in  public  himself  was  when  he  was  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech,  which  was 
considered  in  antiquity  a masterpiece  of  eloquence, 
is  now  lost.  (Thuc.  viii.  68  ; Cic.  DnU,  12.)  We 
still  possess  15  orations  of  Antiphon,  3 of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  and  the  remaining 
12  as  specimens  for  bis  school,  or  exercises  on  fic- 
titious cases.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators,  and  separately,  edited  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1836,  and  Mktxner, 
Berlin,  1838.«*3.  A tragic  poet,  whom  many 
writers  confound  with  the  Attic  orator,  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death.*" 3.  Of  Athens,  a 
sophist  and  an  epic  poet,  wrote  a work  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Cicero  and  others.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of  Socratea  (Xen. 
Afen.  i.  6.) 

AatlpllQJ  Son  of  Priam  and 

Hecuba,  slain  by  Agamemnon. » 3.  Son  of  Thes- 
salus,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy. 

Antitpdlii  (*Ai^lroXit : .Aa/t&es,  pronounced  by 
the  inhabitants  Antiboul)^  a town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the  De- 
ciates,  a few  miles  W.  of  Nicaca,  was  founded  by 
Massilia  ; the  mania,  or  salt  pickle  made  of  fish, 
prepared  at  this  town,  was  very  celebrated. 

A&tilThllUll  {'Ayrl^^tor : CatUilo  di  Romelia  \ 
a promontory  on  the  borders  of  Actolia  and  Locris, 
opposite  Rbium  {CatUUo  di  A/orea)  in  Achaia, 
with  which  it  formed  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf:  the  straits  are  sometimes  called 
the  LiiiU  DardandUt, 

Antim  (*Arr(a<ra:  'Am^craTot : Kala»  him- 
neotsas),  a town  in  Lesbos  with  a harbour,  on  the 
W.  coast  between  Methymna  and  the  promontory 
Sigrium,  was  originally  on  a small  island  opposite 
L^bos,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  Lesboa 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Homana  B.  a 168,  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Methymna,  because  they 
bad  assiited  Antiochus. 

AntiethAnae  an  Athenian, founder 

of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophera  His  mother 
was  a Thracian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Ta- 
nagro  (b.  c.  426),  and  was  a disciple  first  of  Gorgias, 
and  then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and 
at  whose  death  he  was  present.  He  died  at  Athens, 
at  the  age  of  70.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Atheniani  bom  of  foreign 
mothers  ; whence  probably  his  followers  were 
called  Cynics  (xta'oroi),  though  others  derive  their 
name  from  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms  and 
usages  of  society.  His  writings  were  very'  nu- 
merous, and  chiefly  dialogues  ; his  style  was  pure 
and  elegant ; and  he  possessed  considerable  powers 
of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two  declamations  of  his  arc 
pmerred,  named  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are 
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purely  rfietorical.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  ipecu-  j 
lation,  and  thua  «*aa  opposed  to  Plato,  whom  he  I 
attacked  furiously  in  one  of  his  dialogued  His 
philosophical  system  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  ethics,  and  he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  thing 
necessary*.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all  the 
luxuries  and  outward  comforts  of  life  by  his  mean 
clothing  and  bard  fare.  From  his  Khool  the  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung.  In  one  of  his  works  entitled 
PhysicHSy  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the  Deity. 
(Cic.  rfe  A a/.  Deor,  i.  13.) 

Antistloi,  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  88,  a 
distinguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
82.  His  daughter  Antistia  was  married  to  Pbm- 
peios  Magnus. 

Antiatlxu  Labeo.  [Labso.] 

Antiatitu  YStus.  [VsTva.] 

Andtstmui  (’ArrirauMf : Ali-Dagh)^  a chain 
of  mountains,  which  strikes  off  N.E.  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  centre  of  which  district  it  turns  to  the  E. 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Taurus  as  far  as  the  £u- 
phratea  Its  average  height  exceeds  that  of  the 
Taums  ; and  one  of  its  summits,  Mount  Argacus, 
nearMazaca,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antlrun  (Antias:  Torrt  or  Porto  d"  Anso)^  a 
very  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  a rocky  promontory 
running  out  some  distance  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
It  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelaigians,  and 
in  earlier  and  even  later  times  was  noted  for  its 
piracy.  Although  united  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
to  the  Latin  League,  it  generally  sided  with  the 
Voiscians  against  Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  468,  and  a colony  was  sent  thither, 
but  it  revolted,  was  taken  a second  time  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  338,  was  deprived  of  all  its  ships, 
the  beaks  of  which  {Ho$tra)  served  to  ornament  the 
platform  of  the  speakers  in  the  Roman  forum,  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  received 
another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradually  recovered 
i(s  former  importance,  was  allowed  in  course  of 
time  again  to  be  used  as  a seaport,  and  in  the  latter 
tiroes  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  became 
a fiivourite  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
and  emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  was  bom  here, 
and  in  the  remains  of  his  palace  the  celebrated 
Apollo  Belvedere  was  found.  Antium  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune  (O  />nn,  pratumqwae 
roiju  Antium^  Hor.  Carm,  i.  35),  of  Aesculapius, 
and  at  the  port  of  Ceno,  a little  to  the  E.  of  Antium, 
a temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  accoont  the  place 
is  now  called  NettM$ui, 

Antiltis  BesUo.  [Rbstio.] 

Anttola.  L A/ojbr,  elder  daughter  of  M.  An- 
tonias and  Octavia,  husband  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
harbus,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Domitius,  the  father  of 
the  emperor  Ne-ro.  Tacitus  caUi  this  Antonia  the 
younger  daughter.  8.  A/taor,  younger  sister  of 
the  preceding,  husband  of  Dnnus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  mother  of  Oermanic>is, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  of  Livia  or  Li* 
villa,  and  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  died  a.  d. 
38,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her  grandson  Cali- 
gula. She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  virtue, 
and  chastity.  ^ 8.  Daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, married  first  to  Poropeius  Magnus,  and  after- 
wards to  Fauitui  Sulla.  Nero  wished  to  marry 
her  after  the  death  of  bis  wife  Poppaea,  a.  o.  66  ; 
and  on  her  refusal  he  caused  her  to  be  pot  to  death 
00  a charge  of  treason. 
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AntSnla  Torris,  a castle  on  a rock  at  the  K.\T. 
comer  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  com- 
manded both  the  temple  and  the  city.  It  wasst 
first  called  Baris:  Herod  the  Great  changed  iu 
name  in  honour  of  M.  Antonius.  It  contained  the 
residence  of  the  Procurator  Judaeae. 

Antdnini  Itmerirlum,  the  title  of  an  extant 
work,  which  is  a very  valuable  itinerary  of  the 
w'hole  Roman  empire,  in  which  both  the  principal 
and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a list  of  all 
the  places  and  stations  upon  them,  the  distances 
from  place  to  place  being  given  in  Roman  miles. 
It  is  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  M.  Annlius 
Antoninus,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  commenced 
by  order  of  Julius  Caesar  and  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ; though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  received  important  additions  and 
revision  nnder  one  or  both  of  the  Antonines.— 
tion$:  by  Wesseling,  Amst  1735  ; by  Paithey 
and  Finder,  Berlin.  1848. 

Ant6zdn5p5Ut  ('AKTwi'ii'ordAif : -frrts.  Anus),  i 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Edeasa  and  Dara, 
af\.  Maximianopoln,  and  a/t.  Constantia. 
Antdninos,  k.  AorhUus.  [M.  Acrblics.] 

Antdnlnus  Pins,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  13^ 
161.  H rs  name  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at 
full  length,  was  Tit%$  Aurtlmt  Fulrtu  Bokmu* 
Arrius  Ant<minu$.  Hit  paternal  ancestors  ctune 
from  Nemausus  (A^tsmes)  in  Gaul ; but  Antonmos 
himself  was  bom  near  Luiovium,  September  19th, 
A.  D.  86.  From  an  early  age  he  gave  promise  of 
hit  future  worth.  In  120  he  was  consul,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia : 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  w*ith  Hadrian,  who  adopted  him 
on  February  25th,  138.  Henceforw'ard  he  bore  the 
name  of  T.  AdtuM  Hodrianu$  Antoninus  Caemr, 
and  on  the  death  of  Hadrian,  July  2nd,  ISA,  be 
ascended  the  throne.  The  senate  conferred  npoo 
him  the  title  of  Pius^  or  the  duii/uUy  aftetiondte., 
because  he  persuaded  them  to  grant  to  hii  father 
Hadrian  the  apotheosis  and  the  other  honours 
usually  paid  to  deceased  emperors,  which  they 
had  at  first  refused  to  bestow  upon  Hadrian.  The 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a blank  in  history 
a blank  caused  by  the  suspension  fora  time  of  war, 
violence,  and  crime.  He  was  one  of  the  best  princes 
that  ever  mounted  a throne,  and  all  his  thoughts 
and  energies  were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  hit 
people.  No  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  new 
conquests,  and  various  insurrections  among  the 
Oermana,  Dacians,  Jews,  Moors.  Egyptians,  and 
Britons,  were  easily  quelled  by  his  legates.  In  all 
the  reladont  of  pri>*ate  life  the  character  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  reproach.  He  w*ns  faithful  to 
liis  wife  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  prodigals 
life,  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  memory  with 
honours.  He  died  at  Lorium,  March  7th.  161.  iu 
his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius, 
w*hom  he  had  adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopt*  <i 
by  Hadrian,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daugbuT 
Favstina  in  marriage. 

Antdointu  Llberliia,  a Greek  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  abc'Ut 
A.  D.  147,  and  wrote  a w*ork  on  Metamorphoses 
(Virrauo^xpdtcmr  uwaynryq)  in4l  chapters,  which 
is  extant. — Editions : by  V'erbeyk,  Lugd.  Bat 
1774  ; by  Koch,  Lips.  1832  ; by  Westennann, 
in  his  Parad<nrofffrtf>Ai^  Bruniv.  1839. 

Aatdnliu.  1.  M.,  the  orator,  Inm  b.c.143; 
quaestor  in  113  ; praetor  in  lU4,  when  be  fought 
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acsifist  the  pintes  in  Cilick ; consul  in  9d  ; and 
cfMor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sulla's 
vss  put  tn  death  by  Marius  and  Cinna  when  they 
catered  Rome  in  87 : his  head  was  cut  off  and 
pieced  on  the  Rostra  Cicero  mentions  him  and  L. 
Crassus  as  the  roost  distinguished  orators  of  their 
sge  : and  be  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers 
iu  Cicerols  De  OrtUor9."^%.  M.,  sumom^  Crk* 
rici'Si,  elder  son  of  the  orator,  and  &tber  of  the 
tnumrir,  was  praetor  in  75,  and  received  the  com- 
3iand  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
tcrrarwan,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; but 
ke  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  and  used  his  power 
to  plonder  the  provinces.  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards in  Crete,  and  a-as  called  Cretiau  in  derision. 
••  Z.  C.,  rottnger  son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of 
the  triumvir,  was  expelled  the  senate  in  70,  and 
was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  praetorship  (65) 
and  consulship  (63).  He  was  one  of  Catiline's 
conspitmtora,  but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
praaising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling 
to  fiffht  against  his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  cora- 
aand  on  the  day  of  battle  to  bis  legate,  M.  Petreius. 
At  the  cockchision  of  the  war  Antony  went  into  bis 
l^viace,  which  he  plundered  shamcfrlly  ; and  on 
tiis  return  to  Rome  in  59  was  accost  both  of 
taking  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion 
in  bis  prorioce.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but 
was  condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  C^ 
phall/misL  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  probably 
by  Caeaar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
44.«*4.  iC,  theTriomTir,  was  son  of  Na  2.  and 
Julia,  the  sister  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  64, 
«id  was  boro  about  83.  His  father  died  while  be 
was  sriil  young,  and  be  was  brought  up  by  Cornelius 
Leutulos,  who  luarried  his  mother  Julia,  and  who 
«as  pat  to  death  by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Cati- 
'.lae's  oonspiratocs : whence  be  became  a personal 
<«fmy  of  Cicero.  Antony  indulged  in  his  eariiest 
joQth  in  every  kind  of  dissipation,  and  his  affsirs 
Mon  became  deeply  involved.  In  58  he  yrent  to 
^TrB,  where  be  served  with  distinction  under  A. 
Oabmins.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against 
AnKobnlus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  in  the  re- 
storation of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Kgypt  in  55.  In 
■54  he  went  to  Caesar  in  Oaul,  and  by  the  influence 
if  the  latter  was  elected  quaestor.  As  quaestor 
( 52)  be  returned  to  Oaul,  and  served  under  Caesar 
the  next  two  yean  (52,  51 ).  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  5U,  and  became  one  of  the  roost  active 
carozans  of  Caesar.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
n 49.  ajvi  in  January  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  in 
CHalpine  Oaul,  after  potting  his  veto  upon  the  de> 
cTv«  of  the  senate  which  deprived  Caesar  of  his 
annmand.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  victo- 
noM  march  into  Italy,  and  was  left  by  Caesar  in 
the  command  of  Italy,  while  the  latter  carried  on 
the  war  in  Spain.  In  48  Antony  was  present  at 
the  faaule  of  Phamlia,  where  be  commanded  the 
left  Wing  ; and  in  47  he  was  again  left  in  the  com- 
wad  of  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa. 
U 44  be  was  consol  with  when  he  offered 

haa  the  kingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
ealta.  After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15th  of 
Raivh.  Antony  endeavoured  to  succeed  to  bis 
lover.  He  therefore  used  every  means  to  appear 
Si  Vn  fvpTesepUtive  ; he  pronounced  the  speech 
Caesar's  body  and  read  his  will  to  the  people  ; 
lad  W also  obtained  the  papers  and  private  pro- 
of  Ci^amr.  But  be  found  a new  and  unex- 
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pected  rival  in  young  Ortavianus,  the  adopted  son 
and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from 
ApoUonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar, 
and  at  first  joined  the  senate  in  order  to  crush 
Antony.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Antony 
proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate  ; but  Dec. 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  the  province  to  An- 
tony and  threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  Antony.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a public  enemy, 
and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  him 
' to  Octavianus.  Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  in  April  43,  and  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  however,  bad  fallen, 
and  the  senate  now  began  to  show  their  jealousy 
of  Octavianus.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a powerful  army  : Octavianus  b^ 
came  reconciled  to  Antony  ; and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be  vested 
in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  I.^idus,  under  the 
title  of  T^umviri  Heipubliau  Com*iUutmdae^  for  the 
next  5 years.  The  mutual  enemies  of  each  were 
proscribe  and  in  the  numerous  executions  that 
followed,  Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in 
the  roost  unmeasured  manner  in  his  FhUippic 
Oro/i'cms,  fell  a victim  to  Antony.  In  42  Antony 
and  Octavianus  crushed  the  republican  party  by 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius 
fell.  Antony  then  went  to  Asia,  which  he  bad 
received  as  his  share  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
Cilicia  be  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to 
Egypt,  a captive  to  her  charms.  In  41  Fulvia,  the 
wile  of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Antonius,  made 
war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  Antony  prepared 
to  support  bis  relatives,  but  the  war  was  brought 
to  a close  at  the  beginning  of  40,  before  Antony 
could  reach  Italy.  The  opportune  death  of  Fulvia 
facilitated  the  reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus,  which  was  cemented  by  Antony  marrying 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  Antony  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  39,  when  the  triumvirs  con- 
cluded a peace  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  he  after- 
wards went  to  his  provinces  in  the  East  In  this 
year  and  the  following  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant 
of  Antony,  defeated  the  Porthians.  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy,  when  the  triumvirate  was 
renewed  for  5 years.  He  then  returned  to 
the  East,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  Octavia 
back  to  her  brother,  and  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  In  36  be  in- 
vad^  Parthia,  but  he  lost  a great  number  of  his 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  34,  for  he 
obtained  posseuion  of  the  person  of  Artarasdes, 
the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria. 
Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  character  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  an  Eastern  despot  His  conduct,  and  the 
unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had  acquired 
over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters ; and  Octavianus  thought  that  the  time  h^ 
now  come  for  crushing  his  rival.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fi^ht  off  Actium, 
September  2nd,  31,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was 
completely  defeated.  Antony,  accompauied  by 
Cleopatra,  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  be  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  in  the  following  year  (30), 
when  Octavianus  appeared  before  the  city.*— *8. 
C.,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Mace- 
donia in  44,  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in 
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43,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  to  re* 
▼enge  the  murder  of  Cicero.  6.  L.,  youngest 
brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he 
engaged  in  war  against  Octavianus  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Fulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  was  unable 
to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
town  of  Porusia,  which  he  wits  obliged  to  surrender 
in  the  following  year : hence  the  war  is  usually 
called  that  ot  Perusia.  His  life  w'as  spared,  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Octavianus  to  the 
command  of  Iberia.  Cicero  draws  a frightful  pic* 
ture  of  Lucius'  character.  He  calls  him  a gladiator 
and  a robber,  and  heaps  upon  him  every  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt  Much  of  this  is  of 
course  exaggeration. « 7.  M.,  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  which  is  probably  only  a 

corrupt  form  of  Antonillus  (young  Antonius),  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  execiiUKl  by 
order  of  Octavianus,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  30.  ~ 8.  Jnltu,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Octavia 
at  Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  &vour  from 
Augustus.  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  10,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulterous  in- 
tercourse with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
Antdxtlui  FeUz.  [Fblix.] 

Antdnloi  Xma.  [Miaa.] 

Antd&laa  PrimtiB.  [Primus] 

Antron  and  ol  'A^rpArtt:  *Arrp<^4or: 

F*oao),  a town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Anttumaciun  {Andemack\  a town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine. 

Anllbif  (‘'Arou^if),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a human  being  with  a dog's 
head.  He  was  originally  worship^  simply  u 
the  representative  of  the  dog,  which  animaL»  like 
the  cat,  was  sacred  in  Egypt ; but  bis  worship  was 
subsequently  mixed  up  with  other  religious  systems, 
and  Anubis  thus  assumed  a symbolic  or  astrono- 
mical character,  at  least  with  the  learned.  HU 
worship  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  but  he  was 
most  honoured  at  Cynopolis  in  middle  Egypt.  Later 
myths  relate  that  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father  ; and 
that  IsU  brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  gtiard 
and  companion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the 
same  service  that  dogs  perform  to  men.  In  the 
temples  of  Egypt  AnubU  seems  to  have  been  re- 
presented as  the  guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place 
in  the  front  of  a temple  was  panicularly  sacred  to 
him.  The  Greeks  identified  him  with  their  own 
iiermea,  and  thus  speak  of  HermanuphU  in  the 
tame  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon.  HU  worship 
was  introduced  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
blic,  and  under  the  empire  spread  very  widely 
th  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

Aaxur.  [Tarrscina.] 

Anziinii,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a grove  near  Amur  (Tarracina)  together 
with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a youthful  Ju- 
piter, and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On  coins  hU  name 
appears  as  Axur  or  Anxur. 

A&yna  (*ArtNm),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  in 
whose  fi  ign  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  their  king  Sabaco. 

An^t4  CAvi^),  of  Tegea,  the  authoress  of  se- 
veral epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  fiourished 
about  R.  c 700,  and  not  30U,  as  U usually  sup- 
posed. The  epigrams  are  for  the  most  part  in 
style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral  songs. 
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Anjftiu  (''Aevrof),  a wealthy  AtbenUn,  sott  of 
Anthemion,  the  most  influential  and  fonuidsble  ot 
the  accusers  of  Socrates,  B.  c.  399  (hence  Soentr* 

U called  Amyii  rem*^  Hor.  Sai.  iu  4.  3).  He  was  a 
leading  man  of  the  democratical  party,  and  took  an 
active  part,  along  with  Thrasybulua,  in  the  over 
throw  of  the  30  Tyrants.  The  Athmians,  havU| 
repented  of  their  condemnation  of  Soenttet,  sect 
Anrtus  into  banUhment 

ASn  ^Awv),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  aneieot 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Aones,  an  ancien; 
race  in  Boeotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  A6i^a  was  the  name  of  the  part  of 
Boeotia,  near  PhocU,  in  which  were  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe  (Aonuie  aqwae.  Or. 
Fast,  iiu  456).  The  Muses  are  also  called  Acmt^ 
since  they  frequented  Helicon  and  the  fountain  of 
Agani^.  (Ov.  Mrt,  v.  333.) 

AdnldM.  [Aon.] 

Aorfi  i^Aopaoi)  or  Adortl,  a powerful  people  4 
Asiatic  Sannatia,  who  appear  to  have  had  tbett 
original  settlements  on  the  N.E.of  the  Caspian,  bat 
are  chiefly  found  between  the  Palos  Maeotii  (5r<i 
o/  Au/)  and  the  Caspian,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  river 
Tana'U  (/)ua),  whence  they  spread  far  into  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia.  They  carried  on  a considcnble 
traffic  in  Babylonian  merchandise,  which  thej 
fetched  on  camels  out  of  Media  and  ArmenU. 

A6at  or  Aaai  (*A^r  or  Alas : Fiosa,  ru«»i, 
or  Fow$$a\  the  principal  river  of  the  Greek  part 
of  Illyricum,  rises  in  M.  Laemon,  the  N.  part  of  Hin- 
dus, and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Apollonis. 

ApEm8a  or  -la  (^Awiftua : 'Awo^tw,  ApamAu, 
-6nus,  -ensis),  the  name  of  sever^  Asiatic  citUi, 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleucus  1.  Nics- 
tor,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Apama.  L 
A.  ad  Oro&tem  (F'amiaA),  the  capital  of  the  Sv- 
rian  province  Aparoene,  and,  under  the  Romans,  of 
Syria  Secunda,  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicaloroe 
the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pblla,  in  a very  stroot; 
positimi  on  the  river  Orontes  or  Axiua,  the  citadel 
being  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  river,  and  tb« 
city  on  the  right.  It  was  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, in  which  Seleucus  kept  a splendid  ttnd  of 
horses  and  500  elephants.— 8.  In  Oarotoe  in 
Mesopotamia  {Balatir)^  a town  built  by  SeleucoJ 
Nicator  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eupbratea,  opposite 
to  ZxuQMA,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge,  commanded  by  a castle,  called  Seleucia. 
In  Pliny's  time  (a.  d.  77)  it  was  only  a ruin.-* 
8.  A.  CibOtos  or  ad  Xaeandnun  CA.  i) 
or  wphs  Moioi'Spor),  a great  city  of  Phrygia,  cn 
the  Maeander,  close  above  its  confluence  with  tbe 
Mariyas.  It  was  built  by  Ant  oebus  I.  Soter. 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  nis  mother  Apama,  and 
peopled  It  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Olaenae.  It  became  one  of  tbe  greatest  cities  of 
Asia  within  the  Euphrates ; and  under  the  Romani 
it  was  the  seat  of  a Conventus  Juridicus.  The 
surrounding  country,  watered  by  tbe  Maeander 
and  its  tributaries,  was  called  Apamdna  Regio.  — 
4.  A.  Kyrlaon,  in  Bithynia.  [Mvrlra.]— 8.  A 
town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district  of 
Assyria  called  SitUcene,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  with  the  Royal  Canal  which  connected  the 
Tigris  with  tbe  Euphrates,  and  at  tbe  N.  extremity 
of  the  island  called  Mesene,  which  was  formed  by 
this  canal  and  the  2 rivers.— 6.  A.  Xeaenet 
(A'onsa),  in  Babylonia,  at  the  S.  point  of  the  same 
Ulsnd  of  Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  tbe  Tigris 
au  l Euphrates.  — 7.  A.  Rhagiana  CA  if  vphs  To- 
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ToJf),  A Greek  city  in  the  district  of  Cboarene  in 
P«rtkim  (fonnerly  in  Media),  S.  of  the  Caspian 
Gate*. 

Apallea  CAvcAAiii),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  bom,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a Coan  and  others  an  Ephesian.  He  was 
the  cootempniaiy  and  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (&  c.  336 — 323),  whom  he  [wobably  ac- 
compaxiied  to  Asia,  and  who  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  por> 
trait.  After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  to  h.xre 
trarelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Being 
driren  by  a storm  to  Alexandria,  after  the  as* 
•umpeion  of  the  re^  title  by  Ptolemy  (a  c.  306), 
whow  iarour  be  had  not  gained  while  he  was 
with  Alexander,  bis  rivals  Imd  a plot  to  ruin  him, 
which  be  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill 
in  drawing.  W e are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died.  Throughout  his  life  Apelles  laboured  to 
improre  biniseIC  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
Deter  spent  a day  without  practising.  Hence  the 
proverb  Smiia  die*  tme  luua,  A list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  Pliny  (xzxv.  36X  They  are  for  the 
most  part  single  figures,  or  groups  of  a very  few 
figurea  Of  his  portraits  the  most  celebrated  was 
t^  of  Alexander  wielding  a thunderbolt ; but  the 
most  admired  of  all  bis  pictures  was  the  **  Venus 
Anadyomcne  ” (i|  krodooMeni  'A^po3(n)),or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  wu  wringing 
her  uir,  and  the  fallii^  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  He  com* 
raroced  another  picture  of  Venus,  which  be  in- 
tended should  surpass  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
vhKb  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

ApallleOB  (*Aw«\Anti^),  of  Tecs,  a Peripatetic 
philosopher  and  great  collector  of  books.  His  va- 
ioaUe  library  at  Athens,  containing  the  autographs 
sf  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Sulla 
(a.c.  33) : Apellicon  bad  died  just  before. 

Apeaai&iu  Hons  (d  *Av«Wu'or  and  rh  *Av«r* 
rcew  ^pof,  probably  from  the  Celtic  Pen  **a 
height  *'),  the  Apenmme*^  a chain  of  mountains 
which  rvms  throughout  Italy  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
Jonas  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a con* 
tiaaatioo  of  the  Maritime  Alps  [Alpss],  begins 
sear  Genoa,  and  ends  at  the  ^cilian  sea,  and 
throoghoQt  Its  whole  course  sends  off  numerous 
bcaochee  in  all  directions.  It  rises  to  its  greatest 
feeigkt  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  one  of 
Its  poults  (DOW  Momte  Curno)  is  9321  feet  above 
tKe  sea  ; and  further  S.,  at  the  boundaries  of 
Samaiam,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,it  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  one  of  which  runs  E.  through  Apu* 
Ua  and  Calabria,  and  terminates  at  the  i^eotine 
prooMotcry,  and  the  other  W.  through  Bruttium, 
teminating  apparently  at  Rhegium  and  the  straits 
sf  Mesaina,  but  in  reality  continued  throughout 
Sinly.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is  com- 
pesed  of  limestone,  amending  to  numerous  caverns 
sad  recesses,  which  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
tixiM  were  the  resort  of  numerous  robbers : the 
behest  points  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
mew,  even  during  most  of  the  summer  (ami/i  orr* 
sa  w aOoUenM  Apemminmty  V'irg.  Aen,  xil  703). 

«-Ap*.  a Roman  orator  and  a native  of  Gaul, 
rose  by  bis  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  quaestor,  tri- 
btae,  and  praebT,  succemively.  He  is  one  of  the 
•fakers  in  the  Dialogue  de  (JroioHbmty  attributed 
ts  Tscitoa 
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Aper,  Anitli,  praetorian  prefect,  and  scn*in* 
law  of  the  emperor  Nuraerian,  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  murdered : he  wag  himself  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  his  accession  in  a.  d.  284. 

Aperantia,  a town  and  district  of  Aetolia  near 
the  Achelous,  mhabited  by  the  Aperantii. 

Apisai  ('Aw^at:  /Vku  9),  a mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Phliasia  and  Argolis,  with  a temple  of 
Zeus,  who  was  hence  called  Apesamliusy  and  to 
whom  Perseus  here  first  sacrificed. 

Apivica  (t4  '^A^twa:  A/ia  9),  a town  of  Coele* 
Sjrria,  between  Heliopolis  and  ByUus,  celebrated 
for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  Aphadtii 
('A^cur7rit). 

Aph&reuj  (*A^op«vf),  son  of  the  Messeniati 
king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  and  foimder  of  the 
town  of  Arene  in  Messenia,  which  he  called  after 
his  wife.  His  two  sons  Idas  and  L)’nceus,  the 
ApJiarttidae  (Apfuxrtla  proU*^  Ov.  Mei.  viii.304), 
are  celebrated  fur  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (.Vem.  x.  111.) 

An  Athenian  orator  and  tragic  poet,  fiourisbed 
B.  c.  369 — 342,  After  the  death  of  his  father,  his 
mother  married  the  orator  Isocrates,  who  adopted 
Apbareus  as  his  son.  He  wrote  35  or  37  tragedies, 
and  gained  4 prises. 

Aphitaa  (*A^«toi  and  'A^rroi  : 'A^rralbr),  a 
sea-port  and  promontory  of  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  from  which  the  ship 
Aw  is  said  to  have  sailed. 

Aphidaj  (*A^«f3ar),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  his  father  Tegea  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
torr.  He  had  a son,  Aleut. 

A|dtidna  ( "A^t3»’a  and  '^Affniiftu : 'A^iSswIor), 
an  Attic  demus  not  far  from  Deceleo,  originally  be- 
lonnd  to  the  tribe  Acantis,  afterwards  to  Leontis, 
and  last  to  Hadrianis.  It  was  in  ancient  times  one 
of  the  12  towns  and  districts  into  which  Cecrops  is 
said  to  have  divided  Attica : in  it  Theseus  con- 
cealed Helen,  but  her  brothers  (^tor  and  Pollux 
took  the  place  and  rescued  their  sister. 

Aphrfidlslaa  (’A^podwrla  V : *A4>po6t<rtf  i/i : Aphro- 
disiensis),  the  name  of  several  places  famous  for 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  1.  A.  Cariae  (GAeim, 
Ru.),  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Leleges, 
named  NinSe:  under  the  Romans  a free  ci^ 
and  asylum,  and  a fiourishing  school  ofart«*x. 
VtatrU  Oppidusi  {Porto  CavitUert\  a town,  har- 
I hour,  and  island,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  opposite 
to  Cyprus.*^ 8.  A town,  harbour,  and  island,  on 
the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  in  N.  Africa.*- 4.  See 
Oadss.^ 

Apbr^ti  ('A^po3irv}),  one  of  thegreatdivinities 
of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  In 
the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione,  and  in  later  traditions  as  a daughter 
of  Cronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of  Uranus  and  He- 
mera  ; but  the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that 
she  was  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea, 

whence  they  derive  her  name.  She  is  commonly 
represented  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  ; but  she 
proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love 
with  Arcs,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  she  bore 
Pbobos,  Deimoa,  Harmonia,  aqd,  according  to  later 
traditions,  Eros  and  Anteros  also.  She  also  loved 
the  gods  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon,  and  the 
mortals  Ancuisxs,  Adonis,  and  Bl'tkh.  She  ixu-- 
passedall  the  other  goddesses  in  beauty,  and  hence 
received  the  prise  of  beauty  from  Paris.  She  like^ 
wise  had  the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible 
I charms  to  others, aiul  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle, 
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immediately  became  an  object  of  lore  and  detire. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  myrtle,  rote,  apple, 
poppy,  dec.,  were  tacred  to  her.  The  animalt  tacred 
to  her,  which  are  often  mentioned  aa  dmwing  her 
chariot  or  serving  as  her  meatengen,  are  the  spar- 
row, the  dove,  the  swan,  the  sw^low,  and  a bird 
called  iynx.  The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring- 
month  of  April  were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  The 
principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece  were  the 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  The  sacrificet 
offered  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  gar- 
lands of  dowers,  but  in  some  places  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  her.  Respecting  her  festivals,  see 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Adomia^  Anagngia^  Afikro- 
dinoy  CadagogUi,  Her  worship  was  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, and  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  She  appears  to 
Have  been  originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Asbtorctb,  and  her  connection 
with  Adonis  clearly  points  to  S.vria.  Respecting 
the  Roman  goddess  Venus,  see  VsNua. 

Aphrodlt5p6iia  (’A^poStnir  vdAts),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  1.  In  Lower  Egypt; 
(1)  In  the  Nomos  Leontopolites,  in  the  Delta,  be- 
tween Artfaribis  and  Leontopolis:  (2) 

A'osm)  in  the  Nomos  Prosopites,  in  the  Delta,  on 
a navigable  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  Naucratis 
and  Sais  ; probably  the  same  as  Atarbechis,  which 
is  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Greek  Aphroditopolia«»S.  In  Middle  £^'pt  or 
Heptanomis,  i^Atfyk)  a considerable  city  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopolites.  — 3.  In  Upper  EgypU  or  the 
Theha’ii : (1)  Veneris  Oppidum  ( Tor^),  a little 
way  fitim  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ; the  chief  city 
of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolis  : (2)  In  the  Nomos 
Hermonthites  (Deir,  N.W.  of  Esneh),  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile. 

Aphthonloi  (*A^dnor\  of  Antioch,  a Greek 
rhetorician,  lived  about  a.  d.  315,  and  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled  Pro- 
pytHnatmaia  It  was  constructed 

on  the  basis  of  the  ProgytHtuumaia  of  Hermogenes, 
and  became  so  populu  that  it  was  used  os  the 
common  school-book  in  this  branch  of  education 
for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  letters  it 
recovered  its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the 
I6th  and  17th  centuries  was  used  everywhere,  but 
more  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  text  buok  for 
rhetoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer.  The  best 
edition  is  in  Walt's  Rhetorts  Graeci^  voL  i.  Aph- 
thonius  also  wrote  some  Acsopic  fables,  which  are 
extant 

Apbftii  (’A^Orir:  AMyto),  a town  in  the  pen- 
insula Pallenc  in  Macedonia,  with  a celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Apia  (’Airfa,  sc.  yu),  the  Apian  landy  an  ancient 
name  of  Peloponnesus,  especially  Argolis,  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Apis,  a mythical  king  of 
Argns. 

Apicita,  wife  of.Scjamis,  was  divorced  by  him, 
A.  D.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three  children, 
ond  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  nii  the  execution  of 
Sejanus  in  31. 

Aplciot,  the  name  of  three  notorious  gluttons. 

The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is 
said  to  have  procured  the  condemnation  of  Uiuilius 
Rufus,  H.  c.  92.«3.  The  second  and  most  re* 
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nowned,  Af.  Cfobim  Apiciuty  flourished  under  Ti- 
berius. After  squandering  upwards  of  300.0fK) 
pounds  upion  bis  stomach,  he  found  that  little  mor^ 
than  80,000  remained  ; upon  which,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  from 
such  a pittance,  be  forthwith  hanged  himself.  Bat 
he  was  not  forgotten.  Sundry  cakes  (Apicia)  sod 
sauces  long  kept  alive  bis  memory ; Apton,  the 
grammarian,  composed  a work  upon  his  luxurioui 
labours,  and  his  name  passed  into  a proverb  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  tsUe. 
*8.  A contemporary  of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  OS' 
peror,  when  he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oysters,  pre- 
served by  a skilful  process  of  his  own. — The  tres- 
tise  we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title  Caelii 
Apich  de  Optomis  ei  CondtMtUiiy  site  de  lit  CWi- 
irarta,  Libri  tUetmy  is  a sort  of  Cook  and  Confec- 
tioner's Manual,  containing  a multitude  of  receipu 
for  cookery.  It  was  probably  compiled  at  s late 
period  by  some  one  who  prefixed  the  mime  d 
Apicius,  in  order  to  insure  the  circulation  of  hii 
b(wk. — Edition*.  By  .Alroeloreen,  Amstelod.  1709. 
and  by  Bemhold,  Ansbach.  1808. 

Apid&ntii  CAvidavdr,  Ion.  'HvtScu'dt),  s river 
in  Thessaly,  which  flows  into  the  Enipeus  nts: 
Phamius. 

Api51ae,  a town  of  Latium,  destroyed  by  Tsr* 
quinius  Priscus. 

Aplon  ('Awfwr),  a Greek  grammarian,  sod  t 
native  of  Oasis  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alexsodns. 
and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Ti- 
berius and  Claudiua  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he 
left  Rome,  and  in  a.  d.  38  he  was  sent  by  the  io- 
babitants  of  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  an  embsi«r 
to  Caligula  to  bring  forward  complaints  against  the 
Jews  residing  in  their  city.  Apion  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  were  upon  the  Hoaeric 
poems,  lie  is  said  not  only  to  have  made  the 
best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems,  but  to 
have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  io 
the  form  of  a Dictionary  'O^upieof).  He 

also  srrote  a work  on  Egypt  in  5 books,  and  s 
work  against  the  Jew*s,  to  which  Josephus  replied 
in  his  treatise  ApainU  Apion. 

Aplon,  Ftolemaeut.  [Ptolemaxus  Apion.] 

Apia  (''Avre).  1.  Son  of  Phoroneni  and  Lso- 
dice,  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  voi 
called  Apia  : he  ruled  tyrannically,  and  was  killed 
by  Thelxion  and  Telchis.«B8.  The  Dull  of  Mem- 
phis, worshipped  with  the  greatest  reverence  as  s 
god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Eg3rptians  believed 
that  be  was  the  offspring  of  a young  cow,  fructified 
by  a ray  from  heaveiL  There  were  certain  signs 
by  which  he  was  recognised  to  be  the  god.  It  wu 
requisite  that  he  should  be  quite  black,  have  s 
white  square  mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  s 
figure  similar  to  that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  o( 
hair  in  his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a knot  resembling 
an  insect  called  cantharu*.  When  all  theve  sixnt 
were  discovered,  the  animal  was  consecrated  with 
great  pomp,  nnd  was  conveyed  to  Memphis,  where 
he  had  a splendid  residence,  containing  extensive 
walks  and  courts  for  his  amuscroent.  His  birth- 
day, which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was  h« 
most  solemn  festival  ; it  was  a day  of  rejoicing  fbt 
all  Egypt  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only  a 
certain  number  of  years,  probably  25.  If  he  had 
not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
he  wns  killed  nod  buried  in  a sacred  welL  the 
place  of  which  w*as  unknown  except  to  the  initiateii 
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Bat  if  he  died  a natural  death,  he  was  buried  pub< 
bdr  and  toiemnly ; and  as  his  birth  hlled  ail  E^'pt 
vith  jor  and  featiritiea,  to  hU  death  threw  the 
whuie  country  into  grief  and  mourning.  The  wor> 
ship  of  Apia  was  originally  nothing  but  the  simple 
worship  of  the  bull  ; but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
boiL,  like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a aymbol, 
and  Apis  is  hence  identided  with  Osiris  or  the 
Sun. 

Apia  r*Awts),  a city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Med  Item  Dean,  on  the  ^rder  of  the  country 
towards  Libya,  about ) 0 stadia  \V.  of  PaaeUmium  ; 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Apia. 

Apobatlimi  C\w6€a0uoi\  a place  in  Argolii 
on  the  sea  not  far  from  Thyrea,  where  Danaus  is 
said  to  bare  landed. 

Apodoti  and  Apodeotae  (*Awd)wroi  and  *Avo- 
Serot),a  people  in  the  S.E.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Hylaethus. 

Apolliairia,  Siddniu.  [SinoNirs.] 

Apoinnij  ('AwdAAwrot  &k^v  : C.  Zileeb  or 
C F<irina\  a promontory  of  Zeugitana  in  N.  Africa, 
fanning  the  W.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Cartiuge. 

Apollo  (*AwdAAw»'),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Zens  and  Leto  and  twin  bro- 
ther of  Artemis,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Deloa, 
whither  Leto  had  fied  from  the  jealooa  Hera. 
[Lrro.]  After  9 daya*  labour,  the  god  was 
bom  under  a palm  or  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cynthua,  asd  waa  fed  by  Themis  with  am- 
brosia and  nectar.  The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo 
are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are  con- 
•ewted  with  one  another,  aud  may  be  said  to  be 
oalj  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  wrill 
be  seen  from  the  following  classiheation.  He  U — 
1.  Tke  pod  icA>  pttnukdt,  whence  some  of  the  an- 
cients derived  his  name  from  dedroy. 

(Aeacb.  Ayam.  1081.)  As  the  god  who  punishes 
he  is  represented  with  bow  and  arrows,  the  gift  of 
Hephaeatua  ; whence  his  epithets,  CKorof,  sadepyor, 
iKSTyfi€6Xoi^  xAurdro^ot,  and  dp^updro^st,  arcUe* 
•nu,  Ac.  All  sudden  diatbs  were  believed  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo  ; and  with  them  be 
•eixt  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  — 2. 

pfjd  %tko  affunU  Mp  and  tcanU  off  mL  As 
he  the  power  of  punishing  men,  so  he  was  also 
abie  to  deliver  men,  if  duly  propitiated : hence  bis 
epithets,  kjcsorcep,  iXi^iKoxof^  erwry^p,  dwo- 

rpdroios^  fvoroupiof,  utrpofidms^  opi/lrr^ 

Ar.  From  bis  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  be  is 
the  hither  of  Aesculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art, 
and  was  also  identified  in  later  times  with  Paeeon, 
the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer.  [Paxkon.] 
— 3^  7TU  Qod  of  prophery.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  Lis  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  {Jjict.  of  Ant.  art.  Oraeuium.)  He 
3r.ad  also  the  power  of  communicating  the  gift  of 
prophecy  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient 
wee  ft  aad  prophets  are  placed  in  some  relationship 
t0  4.  The  pod  of  9ong  and  music.  We  find 

kn  in  the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal 
writb  bis  phorminx  ; and  the  Homeric  bards 
derived  their  art  of  song  either  from  Apollo  or  the 
Xasea.  Later  traditions  ascribed  to  Apollo  even 
fha  mvmiion  of  the  Oute  and  lyre,  while  it  is  more 
comaamly  related  that  be  received  the  lyre  from 
Hersw^  Kespreting  his  musical  contests,  see 
XajLSTss.  Midas.  — 5.  TKe  pod  teko  protrds  the 
ami  enitU  (sdftisf  frfir,  from  ro^os  or 
a aeadov  or  pasture  land).  There  are  id  Homer 
• Uw  allusions  to  this  feature  in  the  character 
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of  Apollo,  but  in  later  writers  it  assumes  a very 
prominent  form,  and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending 
the  docks  of  Admetus  at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  the 
idea  reaches  its  height.  — 6.  The  pod  who  deUpkts 
m the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  ei^a^ii/owcii/  of 
dvU  constitutions.  Hence  a town  or  a colony  was 
never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without  consulting  an 
oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every  case  he  became,  as 
it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. — 7.  The  pod  of  the  Sun. 
I n Homer,  Apollo  aud  He!  ios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  identification  with  the  Sun,  though 
almost  aniversal  among  later  writers,  was  the  result 
of  later  speculations  and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Kg}*ptian, 
influence.  — Apollo  had  more  influence  upon  the 
Greeks  than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become 
what  they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo : in 
him  the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  re- 
flected. Respecting  bis  festivals,  see  art. 

Apoilonia^  Tharpelia^  and  others.  — In  the  religion 
of  the  early  Homans  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  The  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  this  divinity  through  the  Greeks,  and  adopted 
all  their  notions  and  ideas  about  him  from  the 
latter  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Romans 
knew  of  his  worship  among  the  Greeks  at  a very 
early  time,  and  tradition  says  that  they  consulteo 
his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  But  the  flrst  time  that  we  bear  of  his 
woahip  at  Rome  is  in  a c.  430,  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  a plague,  a temple  w*os  raised  to 
him,  and  soon  afrer  dedicated  ^ the  consul,  C. 
Juliua  A second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
350.  During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  212,  the 
ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  his  honour. 
(Diet,  of  AnL  BiU  Lndi  ApolUnares.)  His  worship, 
however,  did  not  form  a very  prominent  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  Homans  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who,  after  the  bsUtle  of  Actium,  dedicated  to 
him  a portion  of  the  spoils,  built  or  embellished  his 
temple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a new  one  at  Rome 
on  tne  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium.  — The  most  beautiful  and  celebrated 
among  the  extant  representations  of  Apollo  arc  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  at  Home,  which  w*as  discovered 
in  1503  at  Rctfino  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence. 
In  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented 
with  commanding  but  serene  majesty  ; sublime  in- 
tellect and  physical  beauty  are  combined  in  the 
most  wondeiful  manner. 

ApoUdcr&tei  ('AvoAXoirpdrY}t),  elder  son  of 
Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of  Syracuse,  but 
was  compelled  by  hunlne  to  surrender  them  to 
Dion,  about  b.  c.  354. 

Apoll5d5nu  ('AwoXAd3wpoi).-»l.  Of  Amphi- 
polia,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  intrusted  in  b.  c.  331,  together  wriih  Meues, 
writh  the  administration  of  Babylon  and  of  all  the 
satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia.-— 2.  Tyrant  of  Caa- 
•andrea  ( formerly  Potidaea)  in  the  peninsula  of 
Palleno,  obtained  the  supreme  pow*er  in  B.C.  379, 
and  exercised  it  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  He  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
»3.  Of  Cuystui,  a comic  poet,  pruliably  lived 
B.  C.  200 — 260,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  poets  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  It 
was  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and 
! Phomao.  — 4.  Of  Oela  in  Sicily,  a comic  i>oet 
and  a contemporary  of  Menander,  lived  b.  c,  340 — 
I 290.  He  is  frequently  confounded  with  A|K>liod<^ 
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ms  of  Cairttoft.  — 6.  A Graxtunuian  of  Atheni, 
son  of  Ajclepiades,  oiid  pupil  of  Aristitrchiu  and 
Panoetiua,  flourished  about  B.  c.  140.  He  wrote  a 
jnreat  number  of  works,  all  of  which  hare  perished 
with  the  exception  of  his  Bibliotheca.  This  work 
consists  of  3 books,  and  is  bj  far  the  best  among 
the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains  a well- 
arranged  account  of  the  m^nhology  and  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece:  it  begins  with  the  origin  of  the 
g^s,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when 
the  work  suddenly  breoks  off.  — Editions.  By 
Heyne,  Gdttingen,  1803,  2d  ed. ; by  Clarier,  Paris, 
1805,  with  a French  translation  ; and  by  Wester^ 
mann  in  the  Mtfthoijraphi^  Brunswick,  1843.  Of  the 
many  other  works  of  Apollodorus,  one  of  the  most  im> 
portal  was  a chronicle  in  iambic  terses,  comprising 
the  history  of  1040  years,  from  the  drstniction  of 
Troy  (1184)  down  to  his  own  time,  ac.  143.^6.  Of 
Pergamtu,  a Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Apollonia  in  his  advanced  age,  and  had  as  a pupil  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus. 
••7.  A painter  of  Athens,  flourished  about  b.  c. 
408,  with  whom  commenced  a new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  art  He  made  a great  advance  in 
colouring,  and  invented  chiaroscuro. « 8.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

ApoUdnla  (AvoXAsse/a : A'ToXAwi'tdr7)r ).  1. 
{Pollina  or  PoUona\  an  important  town  in  Illyria 
or  New  Epinis,  not  far  from  the  month  of  the  Aous, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  fotinded  by 
the  Corinthians  and  Corevraeans,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a place  of  commerce  and  of  learning  ; 
many  distin^ished  Romans,  among  others  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus, 
ursued  their  studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from 
taly  to  Greece  and  the  E.,  usually  landed  either  at 
Apollonia  or  Dyrrhachium  ; and  the  Via  Egnatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  East,  commenced  at 
Apollonia  or,  according  to  others,  at  Dyrrhachium. 
[Eu.N’aTiA  Via.]«2.  (i’o/oia),  a town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Thessalonica 
and  AraphipolU,  and  5.  of  the  lake  of  Bolbe.«— 8. 
(5ue&of<),  a town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  with 
tw'o  harbours,  a colony  of  Miletus,  afterwards  called 
Soxopolit,  whence  its  modem  name  : it  had  a ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucullus 
carried  away  a colossus  of  this  god,  and  erected  it 
on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.<->»4.  A castle  or  fortified 
town  of  the  LfOcri  Ozolae,  near  Naupoctus.^6.  A 
tow*n  in  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coast,  of  uncertain  site. 
~6.  {AbuUionte\  a town  in  Bith^mia  on  the  , 
lake  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  river  Rhyn- 
dacus  flows. 7.  A towm  on  the  borders  of  Mysia  | 
and  Lydia,  between  Pergamus  and  Sardis.  — 8. 
A town  in  Palestina,  between  (^sarC'a  and  I 
Joppa.  — 9.  A town  in  Assyria,  in  the  district 
of  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  Delas  or  Duma 
{Oiala)  flows. ^10.  (JAarrci  .Sara),  a town  in  Cy* 
renaica  and  the  har^ur  of  Gyrene,  one  of  the  5 
towns  of  the  Pentapolis  in  Libya:  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes. 

ApoUdnia  ('AToXAwvlr),  a city  in  Lydia,  be- 
tween pergamus  nnd  Sardis,  named  after  Apollonis, 
the  mother  of  king  F.umenes.  It  was  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Asia,  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  17). 

ApoUdnlns  ('AiroXAwviot).  1.  C>f  Alabanda 
in  Caria,  a rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
about  B.  c.  100.  He  was  a very  distinguished 
(oocher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule  and  despise 
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philosophy.  He  was  sumaroed  4 MsAoxot,  »>9 
must  1^  distinguished  from  the  following.^!. 

Of  Althtada,  sumamed  Molo,  likewise  a rheto- 
rician, taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  snd  also  dis> 
tinguished  himself  as  a pleader  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  B.  c.  81,  when  Sulla  wu  dictator, 
Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the 
Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  heard  biro; 
Cicero  also  received  instruction  from  Apollonim 
at  Rhodes  a few  years  later. — 8.  Son  of  Archs- 
bultuk  a grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  6ivt 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  a pupil  of  Didv- 
mus.  He  wrote  an  Homeric  Lexicon,  which  is 
still  extant,  and  though  much  interpolated,  is  s 
work  of  great  value.  — By  VilloiKHi, 

Paris,  1773;  by  H.  Tollius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1788; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1838. — A Sarnamed 
DyieollU,  **  the  ill-tempered,**  a grammarian  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reigna  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninua  Pius  (a.  d.  1 17 — 161),  taught  at  Rone  as 
well  aa  Alexandria.  He  and  his  ton  Hsrooiams 
are  called  by  Priacian  the  greatest  of  all  gramma* 
riant.  Apollonius  was  the  first  who  reduced  gram- 
mar to  any  thing  like  a ayitem.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  4 are  extant!  1.  Hepl  ovrrd^M  row 
\dyov  ptpAVf  “ de  Corstnictione  Orationis,*'  or 
**  de  Ordinattone  sivc  Construclione  Diciionum."  io 
4 books ; edited  by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590, 
and  bv  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817.  2.  FTspl  4^ 

rcevvfilas^  **  de  Pronomine;**  edited  by  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1814.  8.  Tlspl  owblopvr,  •*  de  Con- 

junctionibua,**  and  4.  Tlfpl  **  de  Ad* 

verfliit,**  printed  in  Bekker's  ii.  p.  477, 

Ac.  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  wfgl  loropiot^ 

on  fictitious  or  forged  histories:  this  has  been  e^ 
roneously  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  extant 
work  'IffToptai  davpturiai^  which  purports  to  he 
written  by  an  Apollonius  (published  by  Wester* 
mann,  ParaJaroffraphi^  Brunswick,  1839);  but  it 
is  now  admitted  that  the  latter  work  was  written 
by  an  Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.-^ 
8.  Fei^pUlu,  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  commonly 
called  the  **  Great  Geometer,**  wrs  educated  at 
Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and 
flourished  about  b.  c.  250 — 220.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  a treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in 
8 books,  of  which  the  first  4,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ; and 
all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.  We  have  also 
introductory  lemmata  to  all  the  8,  by  Pappus. 
Edited  by  Halley,  “ Apoll.  Prrg.  Conic,  lib.  viiu 
Ac.,”  Oxon.  1710,  foL  The  eighth  book  is  s 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introduc- 
tory lemmata  of  Pappus.  — 6.  Khoditu,  a poet  and 
grammarian,  son  of  Silleus  or  llleus  and  Rhode, 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  one  state- 
ment, at  Naucratis,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptoh  my  Pbilopator  and  Ptolemy  Epipbanet  (B.C. 
222 — 181).  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by 
Callimachus  ; but  they  afterwards  became  bitter 
enemies  Their  tastes  were  entirely  ditferent ; for 
ApMlloiiius  admired  and  imitated  the  simplurity  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  and  disliked  nnd  desfased 
the  artificial  and  learned  poetry  of  Callimachus- 
When  Apollonius  read  at  Alexandria  his  poem  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition  (Ar2^^o*s^><^)» 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  audience:  he 
attributed  iu  failure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callima- 
chus, and  revenged  himself  by  writing  a bitter  epi* 
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(Tiin  9D  C*IliinAcfau*  which  it  still  extant  {Antk, 
6'roir.  xi.  275.)  Callimachus  in  return  attacked 
ApoUooiut  in  hit  /&u,  which  «‘as  imitated  by  Ovid 
a a poem  of  the  same  name.  Apollonius  now  left 
Alexandria  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  so  much  success,  that  the  Rhodians 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise:  hence  he  was 
called  the  **  Rhodian.^  He  afterwards  returned 
u Alexandria,  where  he  read  a revised  edition  of 
Artjumiutica  wnth  great  applause.  He  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  B.  c.  194, 
ud  appears  to  have  held  this  oflice  till  his  death. 
The  .4  n/Dwowhien,  which  consists  of  4 books,  and 
» still  extant,  gives  a straightforward  and  simple 
oesrnptimi  of  t^  adventures  of  the  Argonauts  : it 
:i  a close  imitatioa  of  the  Homeric  language  and 
style,  but  exhibits  naarki  of  art  and  labour,  and 
forma,  noiwuhstanding  its  many  resemblances, 
a contrast  with  the  natut^  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Among  the  Romans  the  work  was 
nach  read,  and  P.  Terentiut  Varro  Atacinus  acquired 
jff<Fat  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it.  The  Aiyo- 
nuufica  of  V* alerios  Flaccus  is  only  a free  imitation  of 
iL  — £>/(/soiu.  By  Brunck,  Argentorat.  17A0  ; by 
Q.  Schaefer,  Lips.  1810 — 13  ; by  Wellauer,  Lips. 
1828.  ApoUonius  wTote  several  other  works  which 
sre  DOW  lost.  — 7.  ^yanouif  or  Tyan&etu.  i.  e. 
of  Tyana  ia  Cappadocia,  a Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  bom  about  4 years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
At  a penod  when  there  was  a general  belief  in 
msfical  powers,  it  would  appear  that  Apollonius 
'4^ned  great  influence  by  pretending  to  them  ; and 
we  mar  l^lieve  that  his  Life  by  Pbilostratui  gives 
a just  idea  of  his  character  and  reputation,  how- 
ever iocemsistent  in  its  facts,  and  absurd  in  its 
:sarvela.  Apollonius,  according  to  Philoatratus, 
was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  studied  first  under  Eu- 
thjderDDs.  of  Tarsus  ; but,  being  disgusted  at  the 
^ary  of  the  inhabitants,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
'««mng  town  of  Aegae,  where  he  studied  the  whole 
cTTcie  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peri*  | 
Mrtk  philosophy,  and  ended  by  giving  his  pre- 
ference to  the  Pythagorean.  He  devoted  liiroself  to 
the  strictest  ascetKisro,  and  subsequently  tra\elied 
■ar>sgbout  the  East,  visiting  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
•nd  India.  On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first 
.w  of  his  pretensions  to  miraculous  power,  founded, 
as  it  would  seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine 
derived  from  the  East.  From  Ionia  he 
<rotted  over  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
whete  he  arrived  just  after  an  edict  against  magi- 
racM  had  been  issued  by  Nero.  He  accordingly 
rrnisised  only  a short  time  at  Rome,  and  next 
vent  to  Spain  and  Africa  ; at  Alexandria  be  was 
of  assistance  to  Vespasian.  w*ho  was  preparing  to 
wtt;  the  empire.  The  last  journey  of  Apollonius 
was  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  returru^d  to  settle  in 
the  looian  citiesL  On  the  a^ctsion  of  Domitian, 
Apoilonius  was  accused  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
i<aioH  the  tyrant : he  voluntarily  surrendered 
tas»if  aiid  appeared  at  Rome  before  the  emperor : 
^ as  bis  destruction  teemed  impending,  he  escaped 
kjr  the  exertion  of  his  supernatural  powers.  The 
Wit  y«ars  of  his  life  were  rpent  at  Ephesus,  where 
W a ttid  to  have  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  ty- 
^ lAmitian  at  the  instant  it  took  place.  Many 
d the  wenden,  which  Pbilostratiis  relates  in  con- 
with  Apollonius,  curiously  coincide  with 
^ OinMian  miracles.  The  proclamation  of  the 
sf  Apoiloiuas  to  his  mother  by  Proteus,  and 
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the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself,  the  chorus  of 
•wans  which  sang  for  joy  on  the  occasion,  the  cast- 
ing out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and  healing  the 
skk,  the  sudden  disappearances  ami  reappearances 
of  Apollornus,  his  adventures  in  the  care  of  Tro- 
honius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which  called  him  at 
is  death,  to  which  may  be  added  his  claim  as  a 
teacher  having  authority  to  reform  the  world  — 
cannot  fisil  to  suggest  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that  Apollonius 
was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by  the  Eclectics 
to  our  Saviour,  an  attempt  renewed  by  the  English 
freethinkers  Blount  and  I^rd  Herbert.  Still  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  resemblances  are  very 
general,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  pniliablc  that 
the  life  of  Apollonius  was  not  written  with  a con- 
irovenial  aim,  as  the  resemblances,  although  real, 
osiy  indicate  that  a few  things  were  borrowed,  and 
exhibit  no  trace  of  a srstematie  paralloL  [Philo- 
STRATUS.]  — 8.  Of  Tyro,  a Stoic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Aulctes,  wrote 
a history  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  the  time 
of  Zeno.  — 9.  ApoUoniui  and  TanrUciu  of 
Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the  sculptors  of 
the  group  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Far- 
nese  bull,  representing  the  punishment  of  Dirrc  by 
Zetbus  and  Amphion.  [Dirlr.]  It  was  taken 
from  Rhodes  to  Home  by  Asiniui  PoUio,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  it 
was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  deposited 
in  the  Famese  palace.  It  is  now  at  Naples.  Apol- 
lonius and  Tauriscus  probably  flourished  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

ApoUSphixies  (*AwoAXo^<b^x),  a poet  of  the 
old  Attic  comedy,  of  whose  comedies  a few  frag- 
ments are  extant,  lived  about  n.  c.  40U. 

Ap6DHi  or  Apdxii  Foils  (.45oao),  warm  medi- 
cinal springs,  near  Palavium,  hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

Appla  or  Apia  (’Awala,  ’A»ia),  a city  of  Phry- 
gia Pacatiana. 

Appla  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Homan 
roads  (n^'aa  nVirvm,  Stat  Sitv.  il  2.  12),  was 
commenced  by  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor, 
B.  c.  312,  and  w'aa  the  great  line  of  communication 
l>etween  Rome  and  southern  Italy.  It  iMued  from 
the  Porta  Capena^  and  passing  through  Arida^ 
Tres  ToLeniae,  Fbram,  Tarrucintj^  1'utnii^ 

Formiae^  Mintumat^  Ataaassrr,  and  CasUinum^  ter- 
minated at  Cu/iua,  but  was  eventually  ex.teiided 
through  Cfiiaiia  and  Caudium  to  Benetynfuf/i,  and 
Anally  thence  through  remmo,  7orea/u/n,and  Una, 
to  Bntmtlu$iwn. 

Appiintli  (’Annai'iir),  the  Roman  historian, 
w*aa  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  lived  at  Inline  during 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  wrote  a Roman  history  ('Pw/iask^  or  Pa>^aiK)) 
(Vropla),  in  24  books,  arranged  not  synchronisti- 
cally, but  ethnographicaliy,  that  is  he  did  not 
relate  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a whole 
in  cltronological  order  ; but  he  gave  a separate 
account  of  the  afloirs  of  each  country,  till  it  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
subjects  of  the  diflerent  books  were:  1.  The  kingly 
period.  2.  Italy.  3.  The  Samnites.  4.  The  Gauls 
or  Ohs.  5.  i?ici)y  and  the  other  islands.  G.  S[iain. 
7.  Ilaniiiloil'B  wars.  8.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Nu- 
midia.  9.  Macedonia.  10.  Greece  and  the  Gn.'ek 
states  in  Asia  Minor.  11.  Syria  and  Parthia. 
12.  The  war  with  Mithridates.  13 — 21.  The  civil 
I wars,  in  9 books,  from  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
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to  the  battle  of  Actium.  2*2.  'Eaarorrarria,  com* 
prbed  the  hiitorr  of  a hundred  yeart,  ihrm  the 
Iwttle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of  Veepaeian't 
reign.  23.  The  wan  with  Illyria.  24.  Those  with 
Arabia.  We  posscM  only  11  of  these  complete  ; 
namely,  the  6th,  7th,  Bth,  11th,  12th,  )3tb,  14th, 
l.’itb,  16th,  17th,  and  23^:  there  are  fragments 
of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian  Imtoiy, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the  11th 
book,  is  not  a work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a com- 
pilation from  Plutarch*!  Livea  of  Antony  and 
Crass  us.  Appian's  work  is  a compilation.  His 
style  is  clear  and  simple  ; but  he  possesses  few 
merits  as  an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the 
most  absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
placet  Saguntum  on  the  N.  of  the  Iberut,  and 
states  that  it  takes  only  half  a day  to  sail  from 
Spain  to  Ilritain.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Schweighauser,  I^ipe.  1783. 

Applaa,  a nymoh  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  in 
the  furum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  surrounded  by 
statues  of  nymphs,  called  Appiades. 

Appli  Foma.  [Forcm  Appil] 

App&ldiat  or  ApUiina,  of  Madura  in  Africa, 
was  bom  about  a.n.  13U,  of  respectable  parents. 
He  received  the  6rst  rudiments  of  education  at 
Carthage,  and  afterwards  studied  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  He  next  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  becoming 
initiated  in  most  mysteries.  At  length  he  returned 
home,  but  soon  afterwards  undertook  a new  journey 
to  Alexandria.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  taken 
ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,and  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  bouse  of  a young  man,  Sicinius  Poiitianus, 
whose  mother,  a very  rich  widoa*  of  the  name  of 
Pudentilla,  be  marri^  Her  relatives,  being  in- 
dignant that  so  much  wealth  should  pass  out  of  the 
family,  impeached  Appuleius  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spella  The 
cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before  Claudius  Maxi- 
mus, proconsul  of  Africa,  a.  d.  1 73,  and  the  defence 
spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant  Of  his  subse- 
quent career  we  know  little : he  occasionally  de- 
claimed in  public  with  great  applause.  The  most 
important  of  the  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are ; 
I.  MetamorpAo$eom  $em  de  Amo  Aurro  Lihri  XL 
This  celebrated  romance,  together  with  the  Asimus 
of  Lucian,  b said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a certain  Lucius 
of  Patrae.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  simply 
as  a satire  upon  the  hypocrisy  and  debauchery*  of 
certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds  of  juggling  pre- 
tenders to  supernatural  powers,  and  the  general 
prodigacy  of  public  morals.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever. who  discover  a more  recondite  meaning,  and 
especially  bishop  Warburton,  in  hb  Divine  l^egs- 
tion  of  Mosea,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  Golden  Ais  was  written  with 
the  view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  especially  of  incul- 
cating the  importance  of  iaitiation  into  the  purer 
mysteries.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  episode 
of  Cupid  and  Ps}*cbe  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an 
allegory,  and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow 
forth  the  progress  of  the  eoul  to  perfection.  II. 
Ftoridontm  I^ri  JV.  An  Anthology,  containing 
select  extracts  from  various  orations  and  disserta- 
tions, collected  probably  by  some  admirer.  IIL  £M 
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Deo  Soeratis  Liher.  IV.  De  Dogmatt  Phdma 
Ldm  tree.  The  first  book  contains  tone  sccemut 
of  the  tpeeylatire  doetriitee  of  Pbto,  the  second  of 
his  moru/s,  the  third  of  hb  logic.  V.  De  Mundo 
LiUr.  A translation  of  the  work  vegl  at 

one  time  ascril>ed  to  Aristotle.  VI.  Ajoltgn  stve 
De  Magia  Liber,  The  oration  described  above, 
delivered  b^bn  Claudius  Maximus.  The  best 
edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Appuleius  b by 
Hildebrand,  Lips.  1842. 

AppftlMna  Satarnlsui.  [Saturninua.] 

Aprttt  (*Airpti|f,  *A«piar),  a king  of  Egypt, 
the  Pharaob-Hophra  of  ficriptore,  sucoeeded  hie  b- 
ther  Psammis,  and  reigned  B.C.  595—570.  After 
an  unsiioceeaful  attack  ugainst  Gyrene  he  was  de- 
throned and  put  to  death  by  AHA«ift. 

Aprdaltia.  L Q , one  of  the  wont  initrumeuts 
of  Verree  in  oppressing  the  Siciliaos.^2.  served 
under  Drusus  (a.  d.  14)  and  Oennanicus  (15)  in 
Germany.  In  20  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  acd 
praetor  Lower  Germany,  where  he  lost  his  life 
in  a war  against  the  Frisii.  Apronius  had  two 
daughters : one  of  whom  was  married  to  Pbuiius 
Silvanus  ; Uie  other  to  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  consul 
in  26. 

Apdlme  (*A4«tXai),  a Scythian  people  in  Col- 
chis, N.  of  the  river  Pbosis. 

Apalnea  (’At^lnir),  of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  s 
Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  st 
Athens  about  a.  d.  235.  Two  of  hb  works  are 
extant : flspl  rwv  pepeer  rot)  woXrrucot) 

which  is  much  interpolated  ; and  Hept  ritr 
itrxyipacTiffpirwp  vpo^Xq^rwr,  both  of  whkh  ar? 
printed  in  AValz.  Rhetor.  Grate. 

Aptns  {€rtv<uta\  a river  in  Illyria  (Nova  Epi- 
rus), which  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Aptyittif.  [Awsvatvs.] 

Apia  Jnlift  (.4pr),  chief  town  of  the  Vnlgicotes 
in  Gallia  Nnrbononsis,  and  a Roman  colony. 

Aptifra  ('Airr4pa  : ‘AvrepoTer  : PalaeobaAne 
on  the  O.  of  Soda),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Crete,  80  stadia  from  Cydonia. 

Apaini,  a Ligurian  people  on  the  Macta,  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  ato  a long  resbtaoceaocl 
transplant^  to  Samnium,  a.  c.  lAO. 

Apalaiiu.  [ArpcLiius.] 

ApAUa  (Apulus),  included,  in  its  m*idest  signi- 
fication, the  whole  of  the  S.E.  of  Italy  from  the 
river  Frento  to  the  promontorr  lapygmin,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frentani,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Adrbtic,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tarentine  gtdf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Samnium  and  I.ucania,  thus  in- 
cluding the  modem  proriiKes  of  Ban*,  Otranu. 
and  Capitamaia^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Apuim 
in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  coontry  K.  of  Sun- 
nium  on  both  sides  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Dnunb 
and  Peocetia  of  the  Greeks  : the  whole  of  the 
S.K.  part  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Romani. 
The  Greeks  save  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  N- 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Fivnto  to  the  Anfidui, 
of  Peucetia  to  Uie  country  from  the  Aufidus  to  Ta- 
rentiun  and  Bnindnsium,  aad  of  lapygia  or  Mes- 
Mpia  to  the  u'hole  of  the  remaining  5.  part : though 
they  sometimes  included  under  lapygia  all  Apulis 
in  its  widest  meaning.  The  N.W.  of  Apulia 
is  a plain,  but  the  S.  part  is  traversed  by  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  and  has  only  a small 
tract  of  land  on  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  country  was  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  and  the  mountaini 
afforded  excellent  pasturage.  The  popolation  was 
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tf « miied  oatore : they  were  for  the  most  part  of 
I%ma  oritriiu  and  are  taid  to  have  aetded  in  the 
nontrr  under  the  guidance  of  lapyx,  Dauniua,and 
Pfumiua,  three  soaa  of  on  Illyrian  king,  Lycaon. 
Subcequently  many  towna  were  founded  by  Greek 
rotoDiiti.  TbeAp^ians  joined  the  Sanmitea  againat 
the  Romua,  and  became  subject  to  the  latter  oo 
the  cooqaest  of  the  Samnitea 
A^oae.  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  many 
medjciml  ipiingi  and  baihing>places  : — 1.  Aurk* 
LUi  or  CoioNiA  Aurelia  Aquensis  (Baden- 
Badf).  2.  Calidab  or  Sous  (Daik)  in  Britain. 
\ CiTiliAB,  minerai  springs  in  Omnium  near  the 
aacient  toan  of  Cutilia,  which  perished  in  early 
tmeL  and  & of  ReAte.  There  was  a celebrated 
lake  in  its  neighbourhood  with  a Boating  island, 
vbch  vM  regarded  as  the  umbilicus  or  centre 
d loir.  Vespasian  died  at  this  place.  4. 
Msttucai  or  Kontrs  Mattiaci  ( Wied>aden)^ 
a the  land  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Germany.  5.  Pa- 
tsvixai  [Atom  Kons].  6.  Sbxtiai  (Aur),  a 
Homan  co^r  in  Gallia  Narbonenais,  founded  by 
Sextha  CalTmos,  b.  c.  12*2 ; its  mineral  waters 
long  celel»ated,  but  were  tliought  to  have 
loot  noch  of  their  efficacy  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Near  this  place  Marius  defeated  the  Teutoni,  n.  c. 
IfrI  r.  Statibllab  (Aeqmi\  a town  of  the 
Stabelli  in  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  wnrm  batha 
A)Bas.  in  .\hrica.  L (Meriga^  Hu-),  in  the  in* 
tenor  of  Msuretania  CaeWiensis.*>2.  Calidas 
{Gwitm  tit  Hammam  on  the  gulf  of  Car- 

thage.-«l  KeciaR  (Hammam  rmrsu),  in  the 
N'.  pan  of  Brzacena.— «4.  Tacapitanab  (Ham- 
waf  e/-A'4aAej,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Byxacena, 
d<K  to  the  lai^  city  of  Tac^w  (Kkabt). 

AqttDa.  L Of  Fontua,  translatad  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Greek,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  pro- 
Mfy  about  a.  a 1 30.  Only  a few  fragments  re- 
Raia.  vluch  have  been  published  in  the  editions 
d the  Hexapk  of  Origea«i*2.  Julius  Aquila,  a 
jnrisi  qaoted  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived 
ksdrr  or  before  tbe  reign  of  Septimius  Severua.  a.  d. 

li.  Fontius  Aquila,  a friend  of 
' awD,  and  one  of  Caesar's  morderm,  wat  killed 
R tie  battle  of  Mutina,  & c.  43.«i^4.  Aquihl  Bo- 
3Uau.  a rhetofissan,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
‘-tad  eentarr  after  Christ,  wrote  a small  work  en- 
Ut  Fignru  Heniattiafum  H KioemtiemUs  which 
^Mosllr  printed  with  Rutilius  Lupua — Ediiiont. 
HvHahi^^  l^gd.  Bat.  1763,  reprinted  with  ad- 
toieaai  notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831. 

A^aOirla  (JlAoworvoA),  a town  on  the  coast 
d Z^una  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  Her- 
Fr.  (C.  &>«),  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
CEithage.  It  was  a good  landing-place  in 

^Btcaet. 

AgERila  (Aqnileiensis : Atjaileia  or  Aglar\  a 
ia  Gallia  Transpadana  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Adnatir,  between  the  riven  Sontius  and  Natiso, 
6U  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by 
Rooians  in  b.  c.  IK’i  as  a bulwark  against  the 
^ larbanani.  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
'-sae  frm  the  favourable  omen  of  an  eagle  (ogas/a) 
to  the  colonists.  As  it  was  the  key  of 
lair  on  the  N.E_,it  was  made  one  of  tbe  strong- 
ketmaes  of  the  Romana  From  its  position  it 
^oe  also  a most  Bourishing  place  of  commerce  : 
^ Vis  Aemilia  was  continoed  to  this  town,  and 
^ a ail  the  roads  to  Rhaetia,  Noricuro,  Panno- 
^ Iffrta,  and  ESdenatia  branched  otL  It  was 
^ md  completely  destroyed  by  Attila  in  a.  d. 
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I 45*2 : its  inhabitants  escaped  to  tbe  Lagoons,  where 
Venice  was  afterwards  built 

AquUUa  Via,  b**gan  at  Capua^  and  ran  S. 
through  Ao/u  and  A’acma  to  Stdtmnm  ; from 
thence  it  ran  through  the  very  heart  of  Lucania  and 
BruUii,  pMsing  AVra/am,  Initrrammia^  Cbsealw, 
Pi&o,  and  Afedmo,  and  terminated  at  Jiktgium. 

AquiUlu  or  AquiUiu.  1.  X*.,  consul  a.  c. 
129,  finished  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  ton  of 
Eumenee  of  Pergamut.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  accused  of  maladministration  in  his  province, 
but  wat  acquitted  by  bribing  the  judgea— >8.  X'., 
consul  in  b.  c.  101,  conquer^  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
who  had  revolted  under  Atbenion.  In  98  he  was 
accused  of  maladministration  in  Sicily,  but  was 
acquitted.  In  88  be  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the 
consular  legates  in  the  Mithridatic  war : he  was 
defeated  and  handed  over  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  to  Mithridates,  who  put  him  to  death  by 
pouring  molten  gold  down  his  throat. 

AquilllBi  O^UE.  [Gallus.] 

AquUdnla  (AquilOnus),  a town  of  Samnium,  E. 
of  Bovianum,  destroyed  by  tbe  Romans  in  tbe  Sam- 
nite  wars. 

Aqpjnum  (Aquinas:  A^mino)^  a town  of  the 
Volicians,  E.  of  the  river  Melpis,  in  a fertile  coun- 
try ; a Roman  rounicipium  and  afterwards  a colony  ; 
the  birth-place  of  Juvenal ; celebrated  for  its 
pttiple  dye.  (Hor.  £p.  i.  10. 27.) 

Aquit&nla.  I.  The  country  of  the  Aquitani, 
extended  from  the  Ganunna  (f»oroaae)  to  the  Py- 
renees, and  from  tbe  ocean  1o  Gallia  Narbonensis ; 
it  was  first  conquered  by  Caesar's  legates,  and  again 
upon  a revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 2.  Tbe  Roman  province  of  Aquitania, 
fanned  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  of  much  wider 
extent,  and  was  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  tbe  Ligehs 
(Loifv),  on  the  W.  by  tbe  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Mons  Cevenna, 
which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Narbonensis, — The 
Aqmtani  were  one  of  the  three  races  which  inha- 
bited Gaul ; they  were  of  Iberian  or  Spanish 
origin,  and  differed  from  the  Gauls  and  Belgians 
in  language,  customs,  and  physical  peculiarity. 

An  XTbiArtun,  a place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bonn  in  Germaxiy,  perhaps  Godttberff : others  sup- 
pose it  to  be  another  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
(Coiognt). 

AiAbXa  (n  * Aparin : ^Apoiis  pi  - *’Apa6sr,  ''Apo- 
6oi,  Arabs,  Ar&bfis  pL  Aribi^s,  Arkbl : Aro^ui), 
a countr)'  at  the  S-W.  extremity  of  Asia,  forming 
a laige  peninsula,  of  a sort  of  hatchet  shape,  bounded 
on  tbe  W.  by  tbe  Arabicus  Sinus  (Bed  «Sea>,  on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Ertturabum  Mark 
(Guf/o/  Bttb  el-Afandtk  and  Indtan  Ooron).  and 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Persicus  S'lmu  (Persian  Ghd/"}. 
On  the  K.  or  land  side  its  boundaries  were  some- 
what indefinite,  but  it  seems  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  the  desert  country  lielween  Egypt  and 
Syria,  on  tbe  one  side,  and  the  banks  of  the  Eti- 
phimtes  on  the  other  ; and  it  was  often  considered 
to  extend  even  further  on  l>oth  sides,  so  os  to  in- 
clude, on  the  E.,  the  S.  part  of  Mesopotamia  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  on  tbe  W,, 
the  part  of  Palestine  £.  of  the  Jordan,  and  tbe 
part  of  Egypt  between  the  Red  Sea  and  tbe  K. 
margin  of  tbe  Nile  valley,  which,  even  as  a part  of 
Egypt,  was  called  Arahiae  Nomos.  In  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  name,  which  confines  it  to  the  peniB** 
sula  itself,  Arabia  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
on  tbe  N.  by  a line  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
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(at  5««)  to  the  mouth  of  theTi^s  (5Aa/-ef-.4rtiA) 
which  jii*t  about  coincide*  with  the  parallel  of  30® 
N.  lat.  It  wai  divided  into  3 part* : (l)AnbiaF^ 
tzuea  (if  TfTpaia*Apo€ia:  N.W.  partof  El-//fjaz\ 
including  the  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  (the  penin*ula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  imiaediately  to  the  N.  and 
N.  E. : and  called  from  it*  capital  Petra,  while  the 
literal  eignihcation  of  the  name  **  Rocky  Arabia" 
agree*  alio  with  the  nature  of  the  country : (2) 
Arabia  Deserta  (El-JM),  including  the  great 
Syrian  Desert  and  a portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula : (3)  Arabia  Felix  {El-Sfjfdy 
El-  Kf wen,  El-Hadramauty  Oman,  and 
El-Ihjer)  consisted  of  the  whole  country  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  two  divisions ; the  ignorance  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
leading  them  to  class  it  with  Arabia  Felix,  although 
it  properly  belongs  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  con- 
sists, so  for  as  it  is  known,  of  a sandy  desert  of 
steppes  and  table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases 
( HWii),  and  fringed  with  mountains,  betw’een 
which  and  the  sea,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  lies 
a belt  of  low  land  (called  Tfhdmah\  intersected 
by  numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  land  on  their  banks,  and  produce  that  fer- 
tility which  caused  the  ancienis  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula.  The  width 
of  the  Ttkfimah  is,  in  some  places  on  the  W,  coast, 
as  much  as  from  one  to  two  days'  journey,  but  on 
the  other  sides  it  is  very  narrow,  except  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  peninsula  (about  MusktU  in  Oman) 
where  for  a small  space  its  width  is  again  a day's 
journey. — The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  of  the 
race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Israelites.  The  N.W.  district  (Arabia 
Petraea)  was  inhabited  by  the  various  tribes  which 
constantly  appear  in  Jewish  history:  the  Ama- 
lekites,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, Ac.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  NABATiiAsr,  whose 
capital  was  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  Deserta 
were  called  Arabes  Scenitae  (XKVfrlrou),  from  their 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  Arahes  Nomadac  (No>td3«(), 
from  their  mode  of  life,  which  was  that  of  wander- 
ing herdsmen,  who  supported  themselves  partly  by 
their  cattle,  and  to  a great  extent  alio  by  the  plun- 
der of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  descendants, 
the  Bfdomint  or  Dfdatrte„  still  do.  The  people  of 
the  Tfhamah  were  (and  arc)  of  the  same  race  ; but 
their  position  led  them  at  an  early  period  to  culti- 
vate l^th  agrietilture  and  conimerce,  and  to  build 
considerable  cities.  Their  chief  tribe*  were  known 
by  the  following  names,  beginning  S.  of  the  Na- 
Imthaei,  on  the  W.  coast:  the  Thamyd6ni  and 
Minaei  (in  the  S.  part  of  Htjaz)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macoraba  (Afcmi)  ; the  Sabaei  and  Ho- 
meritae  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  ( Yemen) ; 
on  the  S.  £.  coast,  the  Cbatramolltae  and  Adra- 
mitae  (in  El-HadrantauU  a country  very  little 
known,  even  to  the  present  day)  ; on  the  E.  and 
and  N.  E.  coast  the  OmanItae  and  Darmcheni  (in 
Gmoa,  and  EU-AhM  or  El-flejer\  — From  the 
earliest  known  period  a considerable  tnUBc  was 
carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  N.  (especially  the 
Nabathaei)  by  meant  of  caravans,  and  by  those  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coast  by  sea,  in  the  productions  of 
their  ow'n  country  (chiefly  gums,  spices,  and  pre- 
cious stones),  and  in  thoso  of  India  and  Arabia. 
Besides  this  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  they  teem  to  have  made  military 
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expeditions  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  r» 
doubt  that  the  Hyksos  or  " Shepherd- kingt,"  vbo 
for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Eg)'pt,  were  Ara- 
bians. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  succeufully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate  them.  The  sl- 
ledged  conquests  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
could  only  have  affected  small  portions  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  N.  Of  the  Persian  empire  we  are  ex- 
preMly  told  that  they  «*ere  independent.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  died  too  soon  even  to  attempt  his 
contemplated  scheme  of  circumnavigating  the  pe- 
ninsula and  suiKiuing  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the 
Nabathaei.  Under  Augustus,  Aelius  Callus,  as- 
sisted by  the  Nabatliaei,  made  an  expedition  into 
Arabia  Felix,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Egypt  to  save  his  army  from  famine  and  the  cli* 
mate.  Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Petraea  was  conquered 
by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  (a.  d.  107),  and  the  country 
of  the  Nabathaei  became  a Roman  province.  Some 
partial  and  temporary  footing  was  gained  at  a much 
later  period,  on  the  S.W.  coast  by  the  Ethiopiaoi; 
and  both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.  Chris- 
tianity witf  early  introduced  into  the  country,  where 
it  spread  to  a great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sa- 
bneism,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and 
with  some  admixture  of  Judaism,  until  the  total 
revolutimi  produced  by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism 
in  6'2‘2.  While  maintaining  their  independence, 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have  also  preserved  to  this 
day  their  ancient  form  of  government,  which  is 
strictly  patriarchal,  under  the  heads  of  tribes  and 
families  {Emin  and  Skeiks).  In  the  more  settled 
districts,  the  patriarchal  authority  passed  into  the 
hands  of  kings  ; and  the  people  were  divided  into 
the  several  castes  of  scholars,  warriors,agricuituruts. 
merchants,  and  mechanics.  The  Mohammedan 
revolution  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

Ar&bleui  Siiiua  (d  'Apo^ochr  icdAxor:  Rfi 
Sea ),  a long  narrow  gulf  between  A frica  and  Arabia, 
connected  on  the  S,  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
Angustiae  Divae  {StraiU  of  Bat-el-Mandet)^  and 
on  the  N.  divided  into  two  heads  by  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia  Petraea  {Peninz.  of  Sinai%  the  E of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelanites  or  Aelaniticui 
{Gulf  of  Akalta,\  and  the  W.  Sinus  Hcroopolite* 
or  Heroopoliticus  {Gulf  of  Suez).  The  upper  port 
of  the  sea  was  known  at  a very  early  perii^  ; but 
it  was  not  explored  in  its  whole  extent  till  the  ma- 
ritime expeditions  of  the  Ptolemies.  Respecting 
its  other  name  see  Erytiiraxl’M  Mark. 

Ar&bU  (^Apa^if,  also  'Apci^iof,  ’'Aptfix,  *Apraii% 
and  ‘AprdCioj : Fooralltf  or  Aybor)^  a river  of  Ge- 
drosia,  hilling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  1000  stadia 
(100  geog.  miles)  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indw, 
and  dividing  the  Orltae  on  its  W.  from  the  Ara* 
bitac  or  ArbTea  on  its  £.,  who  had  a city  named 
Arbis  on  its  E.  bank. 

Arabltae.  [Arabir] 

Araebnaeom  (‘ApaxvaTov),  a mountain  fonning 
the  boundary  between  A^lis  and  Corinth  ia. 

ArachnS,  a Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of  Idmon 
of  Colophon,  a famous  dyer  in  purple.  Arachne 
excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and.  proud  of  her 
talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete 
with  her.  Arachne  product  a piece  of  cloth  ia 
which  the  amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as 
Athena  could  find  no  fai^t  with  it,  ahe  tore  the 
work  to  pieces.  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself : 
the  goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life. 
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bat  the  rope  was  changed  into  a cobtreb  and 
.Vnchne  brnelf  into  a ^ider  {a^dx^ri the  animal 
aoct  odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  ri.  1,  seq.)  This 
bdtle  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  man  learnt  the 
srt  of  wearing  from  the  spider,  and  that  it  was  in* 
rented  in  Lrdia. 

Arieh6t&  ('Apaxs^la : *Apaxsrro(  or  -vrai : 
S.E.partof  Afg^niitan  and  N.E.  part  of  lit- 
Aiooiijma),  one  of  the  extreme  E.  provinces  of  the 
r^niao  (and  afterwards  of  the  Parthian)  Empire, 
hoacded  on  the  E.  hr  the  Indus,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Paropamisadae,  on  the  \V.  by  Drongiana,  and  on 
the  & by  Gedrosia.  It  was  a f<  rtile  country,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Arachotus  (*Apdxsrrof),  some 
distance  from  which  stood  a city  of  the  same  name, 
Aiachotus,  which  was  said  to  hare  been  built  by 
Seninais,  and  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ootil  the  foundation  of  AtBxaNORU.  The 
shortest  road  from  Persia  to  India  passed  through 
Anchoiia. 

Aiiehdtiu.  (Arscuosia.] 

AmhUttu  or  ArHho  (''Apax^or  or  ’Ape'^wr : 
Aria\  a nver  of  Epirus,  rises  in  M.  Lacmon 
or  the  Tymphean  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
Ambraciao  golf,  S.  of  Ambracia : it  is  deep  and 
dJfiruit  to  cross,  and  navigable  up  to  Ambracia. 

Ancynthna  (*Apdjcvr6os : Zipot)^  a mountain 
so  the  S.W.  coast  of  AetoHa  near  Pleuron,  some- 
times placed  in  Acamania.  Later  writers  erro- 
seoBsly  make  it  a mountain  between  Boeotia  and 
Atiica.and  hence  mention  it  in  connection  with 
Anphujn,  the  Boeotian  hero.  (Propert  iii.  13.  41  ; 
Adti/o  (i.*.  Attico)  Aratymiko,  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  24.) 

Aridos  ('ApoAof : *Ap^iof,  Aridlus  : in  0.  T. 
Arrad : /fiHk/),an  island  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
St  distance  of  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles >,  with  a 
ttty  which  occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
7 (Udia  in  circumference,  which  was  said  to  have 
hvcB  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  which  was 
s *«ST  dotxrishing  place  under  its  own  kings,  under 
the  Sfleucidae,  and  under  the  Romans.  It  pos- 
>’*ed  a harbour  on  the  mainland,  called  Anta- 
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Arte  Pkilaenoniffi.  [pHaaBNoRUM  Arab.] 
AriethyrAa  {*ApaiBvp4a)^  daughter  of  Aras.  an 
sstochihon  who  vras  believed  to  have  built  Arantea, 
tse  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia.  After  her 
d'ttii,  her  brother  AoHs  called  the  country  of 
PblisaM  AraethvTea,  in  honour  of  his  sister. 
AriphAa  (‘Apo^r  : *Apa^nos,  'Apo^podre  ; 

an  Attic  demos  belonging  to  the  tribe 
.Vtsns,  on  the  E.  of  Attica,  N.  of  the  river  Era- 
Rssft,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

Anr  or  Ariris  (.SdMc),  a river  of  Gaul,  rises  in 
dw  Vosges,  receives  the  Dubis  {Domka)  from  the 
£.,sher  which  it  becomes  navigable,  and  flows 
'rith  a quiet  stream  into  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum 
(Lynm).  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  (a.  d.  370)  it 
vss  also  called  .SoMroiMa,  and  in  the  middle  ages 

whence  its  modem  name  Saonr. 

Ararit  (’Apopwr),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Kiddie  Comedv,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourished 
RC.375. 

Ans  [Arabthyrba.] 

ArtspM  (’Apd<nn}t),  a Mode,  and  a friend  of 
tW  cider  Cyrua.  is  one  of  the  chancters  in  Xeno- 
|^*s  Cyropaedia.  He  contends  with  Cyrus  that 
hu  no  power  over  him,  bat  shortly  afterwards 
*"foev  himself  by  falling  in  love  with  Paothea, 
Cyrus  bad  committed  to  his  charge.  [Abra- 
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ArAttU  (^Aparor).  L The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Aebaeans,  son  of  Clinias,  was  bom  at  Sicyon, 
B.C.  271.  On  the  murder  of  bis  father  by  Aban- 
TiOAS,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a child,  was  con- 
veyed to  Argos,  where  be  was  brought  up.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  20  he  gamed  possession 
of  his  native  city,  b.  c.  251,  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicoclesof  his  power,  and  united  Sicyon  to  the 
Achaean  league,  which  gained  in  consequence  a 
great  accession  of  power.  [Acuast.]  In  245  he 
was  elected  general  of  the  league,  which  office  he 
frequently  held  in  subsequent  years.  Through  his 
influence  a great  number  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  league  ; but  he  excelled  more  in  negotiation 
than  in  war,  and  in  bis  war  with  the  Aeto- 
liant  and  Spartans  he  was  often  defeated.  In 
! order  to  resist  these  enemies  be  cultivated  the 
' friendship  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  his  successor  Philip  ; but  as  Philip  w'us 
evidently  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece,  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  Amtus, 
and  the  latter  was  eventually  poisoned  in  213  by 
the  king's  order.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
him  by  bis  countrymen,  and  an  annual  festival 
(*Apdr*«o,  see  Diet  of  w4a^.)  established.  Aratus 
wrote  f?ommeatorie«,  being  a history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  B.C.  220  : at  which  point  Polvbii's 
commenced  his  history. ••2.  Of  Soli,  afterwards 
Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  au- 
thority) of  Tarsus,  flourished  B.  c.  270,  and  spent 
all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Anti- 
gonus Oonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wrote 
two  astronomical  poems,  entitled  Ekotnomma  (^i- 
yopava)^  consisting  of  732  verses,  and />soseMeta 
(Atoirnnua)^  of 422.  The  design  of  the  Phamomena 
is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constellations,  with  the  rules  for  their  risings  and 
settings.  The  Dioaemeiu  consists  of  prognostics  of 
the  weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with 
an  account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod, and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  V'^irgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgies.  The 
style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  ; but  it  wants  originality  and 
poetic  elevation.  That  they  became  very  popular 
both  in  the  Grecian  and  Homan  world  (emn  ft 
luna  temper  Aratus  erit,  Ov.  Am.  i.  1.5,  16),  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  Parts  of  three  poetical  Latin  transla- 
tions are  preserved.  One  written  by  Cicero  when 
very  young,  one  by  Caesar  Germanicut,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus. — 
Etiiiiont.  By  Voss,  Heidelb.  1824,  with  a Ger- 
man poetical  version  ; by  Buttmann,  Beroi.  1826  ; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berul.  1828. 

Araoris  (//erua//),  erroneously  Rauraris  in 
Strabo,  a river  in  Gallia  Narbonrntis,  rises  in  M. 
Cevenna.  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Anuilo  (Orampe)^  a town  of  the  Cavari  or 
Cavares,  and  a Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  on  the  road  from  Arelate  to  Vienna : it  still 
contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  circus,  aque- 
duct, triumphal  arch,  &c. 

ArazM  the  name  of  several  rivers. 

^L  In  Armenia  Major  {Eraskk  or  A ras\  rises 
in  M.  Al>a  or  Abus  (nr.  Erzeroum)^  from  the  op- 
posite tide  of  which  the  Euphrates  flows  ; and, 
after  a great  bend  S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  joins  the 
Cyrus  (Aoar),  which  flows  down  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  falls  with  it  into  the  Caspian  by  two 
mouths,  in  about  39°  20'  N.  Lat  The  lower  port, 
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past  Artaxata^  flowt  through  a plain,  which  wa« 
called  *Apa^rivhy  vtHov.  The  Araxea  wai 
proTerbial  for  the  force  of  its  current ; and  hence 
Virgil  (Aen,  viii.  1728),  uys  ponttm  indignaiut 
Arojr$^  with  special  reference  to  the  failure  of 
both  Xerzee  and  Alexander  in  throwing  a bridge 
orer  it.  It  eeemt  to  be  the  Phatia  of  Xenophon. 
«2.  In  Metopotaraia.  [AsoRMiaa.]  ~8.  In 
Penis  (BfnJ-Etnir),  the  river  on  which  Persepolis 
stood,  rises  in  the  mountains  £.  of  the  head  of  the 
Penian  Gulf,  and  flows  S.E.  into  a salt  lake  [Hakk- 
<ecaia)  not  far  below  Persepolis.  •">-4.  It  isdoubtflil 
whether  the  Araxea  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  as 
the  Oxua,  JaxaRTSs,  or  Voiga.^t.  The  Ps- 
Nxus,  in  Thessaly,  was  called  Araxes  from  the 
violence  of  its  torrent  (fr.  kpAaam). 

Arazoa  (‘'Apo^or:  C.  Papa\  a promontory  of 
Achaia  near  the  confines  of  Elis. 

Arbaeea  (*Ap4dirT)t),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  hare  taken 
Ninereh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the  Babylo* 
nian,  and  to  hare  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian  em- 
pire under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  b.  c.  876. 
Cu'sias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbaces, 
B.C.  876^848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist 
of  8 kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Driocrs  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  astien*  only  4 kings  to  hit  dynasty. 

Arbila  (rd  ^ApfnAa;  ErhUle)^  a city  of  Adia- 
bene  in  Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Caprus  ; celebrated  as  the  bead-quarters  of  Darius 
Codoroannus,  before  the  last  battle  in  which  he 
was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  331),  which 
is  hence  fr,*quenlly  called  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
though  it  was  redly  fought  near  Oauoajisla, 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Arbela.  The  district  about 
Arbela  was  called  Arbelltis  {’Ap^rjA'ins). 

Arbii.  [Arabis.] 

Arbac&la  or  ArbodUa  (VUla  Farilaf),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a long  resistance. 

ArbucAia,  a celebrated  female  actor  in  panto- 
mimes in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Area  or -ae  ("'ApaTj,  or -o4 : 7V//-Arfci),  a very 
ancient  city  in  the  N.of  Phoenicia,  not  far  from  ' 
the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Lebanon : a colony 
under  the  Homans,  named  Area  Caesarea  or  Cae- 
sarea Libani : the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Sevenis. 

Areidia  (’ApvaSla:  *'ApKar,  pi.  *ApKo8«f),  a 
rountry'  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded 
on  the  £.  by  Argulis,  on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
W.  by  Elis,  and  on  tbe  S.  by  Messenia  and  La- 
conica.  Next  to  I^onica  it  was  the  largest  country 
m the  Peloponnesus : its  greatest  length  was  about 
50  miles,  its  breadth  from  35  to  41  miles.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  like- 
wise traversed  it  in  every  direction,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece.  Its  prin- 
cipal mountains  were  Cyllene  and  Erymanthus  in 
the  N.,  Artemisius  in  the  E.,  and  Parthenius,  Mae- 
nalus,  and  Lycaeus  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  Tbe  Ache- 
lous,  the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rises  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  through  a considerable  part  of 
the  country,  receiving  numerous  affluents.  The 
N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  country  were  barren 
and  unproductive  ; the  W.  and  S.  were  more 
fertile,  with  numerous  valleys  where  com  was 
grown.  The  Arcadians,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Arcar,  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  most  ancient  people  in  Greece : the 
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I Greek  writers  call  them  indigenons  (airr4xdor«) 

I and  Pelasgiana  In  consequence  of  tbe  phjiial 
peculiarity  of  the  country,  they  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  whence 
their  worship  of  Pan,  who  was  especially  tbe  god 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Artemis.  They  were  a pe^ 
simple  in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  de- 
sires : they  were  passionately  fond  of  musk,  tod 
cultivated  it  with  great  success  (su/>  coaiorv  penti 
Arca<Ut^  Virg. Ed.  x.  32),  which  circumstance  wai 
supposed  to  soften  the  natural  roughneu  of  their 
character.  Tbe  Arcadians  experienced  (ewer 
changes  than  any  other  people  in  Greece,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  their  country  upon  the  conquest 
of  tbe  rest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Lake 
the  other  Greek  peoples,  they  w'cre  originally  go- 
verned by  kings,  but  are  said  to  have  abolished 
monarchy  towels  tbe  close  of  the  second  Messcniu 
war,  and  to  have  stoned  to  death  their  last  king 
Arislocrates,  because  he  betrayed  hit  allies  the 
Messenians.  The  different  towns  then  becuM  in- 
dependent republics,  of  which  tbe  most  important 
were  Mantinba,  Tbgba,  Orchomxnus,  Psursu, 
and  Phknbus.  Like  tbe  Swiss,  the  Arcadians 
frequently  served  os  mercenaries,  and  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies  of 
both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  Thr 
Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to  obtaau 
possession  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but  these  attempts 
were  finally  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Leuctia 
(b.  a 371)  ; and  in  order  to  resist  all  future  Ag- 
gressions on  the  port  of  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  upon 
the  advice  of  Epominondas,  built  the  city  of  Me- 
galopolis, and  instituted  a general  assembly  of 
the  whole  nation,  called  tbe  Afyni  (Mvplot,  Did. 
of  Antiq.  $.  c.).  They  subsequently  joined  the 
Achaean  Lieague,  and  finally  became  subject  to  the 
Romans. 

Aroidlos,  emperor  of  the  East  ( a.  d.  395—408), 
elder  son  of  Theodosius  I.,  was  bom  in  Spain, 
A.  D.  383.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  he  became 
emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was  given  to 
his  younger  brother  Honorius.  Arcadiiis  possessed 
neither  physical  nor  intellectual  rigour,  and  was  en- 
tirely governed  by  unworthy  favourites.  At  fint 

I he  was  ruled  by  Rufinus,  the  praefect  of  the  East ; 
and  on  tbe  murder  of  the  Utter  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Arcadius,  tbe  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Eutropius  vs^ 
put  to  death  in  399,  and  his  power  now  devolved 
upon  Gainaa,  tbe  Goth  ; but  upon  his  revolt  and 
death  in  401  Arcadius  became  entirely  depeodmi 
epon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  it  wraa  througli  her 
influence  that  Sl  Chrysostom  was  exiled  in  404. 
Arcadius  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  408,  leaving  tbe 
empire  to  his  son  Theodosius  IL,  who  was  a minor. 
Atc&xuuil  [Arpinvu.] 

Areas  ('Agwor),  king  and  eponAmious  hero  of  the 
Arcadians,  son  of  Zeus  and  Callisto,  grandson  of 
Lycaon  and  father  of  Aphidas  and  Elatua  Areas  was 
the  boy  whose  flesh  his  grandfather  Lycaon  pUo-d 
before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character.  Zeus  up- 
set the  table  (rpdwc^a)  which  bore  the  dish,  and 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  lightning,  bu: 
restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had  grown 
up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  hit  father's  house  the 
town  of  Tmpiesua  Areas  and  bis  mother  were 
placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars. 

Arc^l^&iia  or  Aj^sUas  (*ApRf(rfXaor«  *Apw«- 
(riAos),  A Greek  philosopher,  ton  of  Seuthes  or 
Scythes,  was  bom  at  Pitane  in  Aeolit,  and  flmi- 
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mh«d  about  b.  c.  250.  He  itudied  at  fint  in  hit 
native  town  under  AutolTCua^  a mathematician, 
and  afterward*  went  to  Athena,  where  he  became 
the  diaaple  fint  of  Theophraatua  and  next  of  Po> 
lemo  and  of  Crantor.  He  aueeeeded  Crate*  about 
a c.  241  m the  chair  of  the  Academy,  and  became 
the  fbooder  of  the  aecond  or  niddie  (m*^)  Aca-  | 
demr.  He  i*  aaid  to  bare  died  in  hi*  76th  rear 
from  a fit  of  dnmkeimea*.  Hi*  philoaophr  w*aa  of 
a acepticai  character,  though  it  did  not  go  ao  far  as 
that  of  the  foilowert  of  Pyrrhon.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  eziatenoe  of  truth  in  itaelf,  only  our  cm- 
pacitiea  for  obcaramg  iu  and  he  combated  moat 
•crooffly  the  dogmatinn  of  the  Stoic*. 

AredaHAnj  (*Af«*oiAaos).  L Son  of  Lycua  and 
Theoboie.  leader  of  the  Boeotian*  in  the  Trojan 
war,  a&aiD  by  Hector.  *2.  The  name  of  four  king* 
•fCyrroe.  [ BATTua  and  BarriADAK.] 

AxuMiu  (*A/Mrflo-iof),  son  of-  Zeua  and  Euryo- 
dia,  frther  of  Ladrtea,  and  grandfather  of  Clyasea. 
Hence  both  Laertea  and  Uiyases  are  called  Aree* 
mdt»  ('A^CMTiddnf). 

Arcka^pdlis  (’Apxs^<>A<r),  the  later  capital 
of  Colchis  ; near  the  river  Phasis. 

Artbandrhpdlia  (*Apxd»^pov  xdxif),  a city  of 
Lover  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  l^tween  Canopus  and 
Ccrcasarus. 

Arebihiimiu  ( 'Apx^Mos ; Dor. 

L A popular  leader  at  Athena,  took  the  first  step 
against  the  generals  who  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Argiotaae,  B.  c.  406.  The  comic  poet*  called  him 
**Uear^ed**  (7hdMws),  and  said  that  he  was  a 
firrigTMT,  and  had  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud. 
^2.  An  Aetolian  (called  ArchiAimus  by  Livy), 
commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  aasiated  the 
Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip  (b.u.  199 — 197). 
He  afrervard*  took  an  active  part  against  the  Ro* 
oana,  and  eventually  joined  Peraeus,  whom  he 
aewMBpaated  in  hi*  fiight  after  his  defeat  in  168. 

Of  Tarsus,  a Stoic  philoMipher,  mentioned  by 
Ciceroi.  Seneca,  and  other  ancient  writer*. 

Arcbldlcua  ('Apx^<^’)«  (tn  Athenian  comic 
poet  ibe  new  comedy,  supported  Antipater  and 
the  Macedonian  party. 

Archdg^taa  (’ApxTy^^O*  a surname  of  Apollo, 
W/baUr  m reference  to  his  being  a leader  of  co> 
leuiesw  It  was  also  a surname  of  other  gods. 

Arubiil&ls  (’Apx«AaiT).  1.  In  Cappadocia  {Ak-  . 
srro»),  on  the  Cappadox,  a tributary  of  the  Halys, 
a aty  feonded  by  Arehelaus,.  the  last  king  of  Cap- 1 
padocia,  and  made  a Roman  colony  by  the  emperor  | 
Ciaadias.  i*2.  A town  of  Palestine,  near  Jericho, 
Gilded  by  Arcbelaua,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great. 

ArthAAtii  (*Apx*^«^)>  L of  Hbroi>  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  ns  his  successor, 
and  received  from  Augustus  Judaea^  Samaria,  and 
Idamaea,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  In  conse* 
*\mnce  of  his  tyrannical  government,  the  Jews  ac- 
rosed  him  before  Augustus  in  the  1 0th  year  of  his 
mfa(A.D.  7):  Aurtutus  banished  him  to  Vienna 
m OauL  where  he  died.>*2.  King  of  Maodoma 
<l.c.  415—399),  an  illegitimate  ton  of  Perdiecas 
II,  obcahied  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  half* 
Ue  improved  the  internal  condition  of 
^ kuydom,  and  was  a warm  patron  of  art  and 
IrMatarr.  His  palace  was  adorned  with  magni- 
fwA  pamCinfs  by  Zeuxis ; and  Euripides,  Ago- 
U«a.  and  other  neo  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
fW-iai.  Aoc<^ing  Co  some  accuunts  Archelsus 
uks  Bebdentaliy  skin  ia  a hunting  party  by  his 
bisante,  CcBUTus  or  Cra^cuBs  i according  to 
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other  acconnts  he  was  murdered  by  Craterus.  — 3. 
A distinguished  general  of  Mithridates.  In 
B.  C 87  he  was  sent  into  Greece  by  Miihridates 
with  a large  fleet  and  army  ; at  first  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  was  twice  defeated  by 
Sulla  in  86,  near  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotm,  with  immense  lost.  Thereupon  he  was 
commissioned  by  Mithridates  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  he  obtained : but  subsequently  Wing  sus- 
pected of  treachery  by  the  king,  ho  deserted  to  the 
Romans  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Mithridatic  war,  B.  c.  81. «4.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  raised  by  Pompey,  in  B.C.  63,  to  the 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  (Enyo  or  DoIIona) 
at  Comana  in  Pontus  or  Cappadocia.  In  56  or  55 
.'\rchelain  became  king  of  Egypt  by  nianying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who 
after  the  expulsion  of  her  father  had  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Egj'pt  Arehelaus,  however,  was 
king  of  Egypt  only  for  6 months,  for  Guhinius 
marched  with  an  army  into  Egypt  in  order  to  re- 
store Ptolemy  Auletes.  and  in  the  battle  which 
ensued,  Arehelaus  perished. Son  of  No.  4, 
and  bis  successor  in  the  oflice  of  high-priest  of  Co- 
mana, was  deprived  of  his  dignity  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  47.  —6.  Sion  of  No.  5.,  received  from  Antony, 
in  B.  c.  36,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  — a favour 
which  be  owed  to  the  charms  of  hi*  mother  Ola- 
phyttt.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  Cklavianos  not 
only  left  Arehelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, but  subsequently  added  to  it  a part  of  Cilicia 
and  Lesser  Armenia.  But  having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Tiberius  by  the  attention  which  he  had 
paid  to  C.  Caesax,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Tiberius  and  accused  of  treason. 
His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after,  a.  d.  17.  Cm»pa- 
docia  waathen  made  a Roman  province.  — 7.  A 
philo*ophe^  probably  bom  at  Athens.thnugh  other* 
make  him  a native  of  Miletus,  flourished  aLmt  u.r.. 
450.  The  philosophical  system  of  Arehelaus  is 
remarkable,  as  forming  a point  of  transition  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece. 
.\s  a pupil  of  Anaxagoras  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  added  to  the  physical  system  of  his 
teacher  luroe  attempt*  at  mcnal  speculation.  — 8. 
A Greek  poet,  in  Egypt,  lived  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  wrote  epigrams,  some  of  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  — 9.  A sculptor  of  Pru  ne, 
son  of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  l«v-relief  re- 
presenting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  iamily  at  Home,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  probablv  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

AjrohSmljinis  (*Apx*M<’P<’t),  or  Ophbltek,  son 
of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Eurvdice. 
When  the  Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against 
Thebes  stopped  at  Nemea  to  obtain  water,  Hypsi- 
pyle,  the  nurse  of  the  child  Opheltes,  while  show- 
ing the  way  to  the  Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In 
the  meantime,  the  child  was  killed  by  a dragon, 
and  buried  by  the  Seven.  But  as  Amphiamus  saw 
in  this  accident  an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him 
and  hit  companions,  they  called  the  child  Arche- 
moms,  that  is,  **  Forerunner  of  Death,"  and  insti- 
tuted the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 

AxcKeatrktns  (’Apx^<^P«'ot),  of  Oela  or  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.  c.  350,.  wrote  a poem  on  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  which  was  imitated  or  translated  by 
Ennius  in  his  Carmim>  HnlyyatktUon  or  JImijf- 
pathica  (from  ijSinrddcia). 

T 4 
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Archlai  (*Apx^>)*  1*  An  Henciid  of  Corinth* 
left  hi»  country  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Actaeon*  and  founded  Syracuse*  B.  c.  734,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.^S.  A.  LicinitiS 
Archias,  a Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
alHMit  B.  c.  220,  very  early  obtained  celebrity 
by  his  verses.  In  102  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  received  in  the  roost  friendly  way  by  many  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  especially  by  the  Luculli,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  obtained  the  gentile  name  of 
Licinius.  After  a short  stay  at  Rome  he  accompanied 
L.  Lucullus,  the  elder,  to  Sicily,  and  followed  him,  in 
the  banishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  his 
management  of  the  slave  war  in  that  island,  to  Hera* 
clea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town  Archias  was  enrolled 
as  a citizen  ; mid  as  this  town  was  a slate  united 
w'ilh  Home  by  a foe*lui^  be  subsequently  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex 
Plautia  Papiria  passed  in  B.C.  89.  At  a later  time 
he  accompanied  L.  Lncullus  the  yonnger  to  the 
Mithridatic  war.  Soon  after  his  return,  a charge 
was  brought  against  him  in  61  of  assuming  the 
citizenship  ille^ly,  and  the  trial  came  on  before 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  this  year.  He  was  de- 
fended by  his  friend  M.  Cicero  in  the  extant  speech 
Pro  Archia^  in  which  the  orator,  after  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  legal  points  of  the  case,  rests  the  de- 
fence of  his  client  upon  his  surpassing  merits  as  a 
poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Roman  citizenship.  | 
XVe  may  presume  that  Archias  w*as  acquitted, 
though  we  have  no  formal  statement  of  the  fact, 
Archias  wrote  a poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  in 
honour  of  Marius ; another  on  the  Mithridatic  war 
in  honour  of  Lucullus;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial 
w*as  engaged  on  a poem  in  honour  of  Cicero^s  con- 
sulship. No  fragments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant : and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams  pre- 
served under  the  name  of  Archias  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

Arcliidi&mtis  the  name  of  5 kings 

of  Sparta.  L Son  of  Anaxidamus,  contemporaiy* 
with  the  Tegeatoii  war,  which  follow’ed  toon  after 
the  second  Mesaenian,  B.  c.  668.«2.  Son  of  Zeuxi- 
damns,  succeeded  bis  grandbither  Leotychides,  and 
reigned  b.  c.  469 — 427.  During  his  reign,  b.  c. 
464,  Sparta  was  made  a heap  of  ruins  by  a tremen- 
doiu  earthquake  ; and  for  the  next  10  years  he 
was  engagt^  in  w*ar  against  the  revolted  Helots 
and  Messenians.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out : he  recommended 
his  countrymen  not  rashly  to  embark  in  the  war, 
and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a more  correct  view 
of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than  any  other 
Spartan.  After  the  war  had  been  declared  (b.  c. 
4M)  ho  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  till  his  death 
in  429.^3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  reigned  B.  c.  361 — 338.  During  the  lifi*- 
time  of  his  father  he  took  an  active  part  in  resist- 
ing tltc  Thebans  and  the  various  other  enemies  of 
Spirta,  and  in  367  he  defeated  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives  in  the  “ Tearless  Battle,'*  so  called  be- 
cause he  had  won  it  without  losing  a man.  In 
362  he  drfendtKi  Sparta  against  Epaminondat.  In 
the  third  .Sacre<l  war  (b.  c,  3.56 — 346)  he  assisted 
the  Phoctans.  In  338  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentiiies  against  the  Lucaoians,  and  there  fell  in 
battle.— 4.  Grandson  of  No.  3,  and  son  of  Euda- 
midas  I.,  was  king  in  & c.  296,  when  be  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.— 5.  Son  of  Euda- 
niidas  II.,  and  the  brother  of  Agis  TV.  On  the 
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murder  of  Agis,  in  b.  a 240,  Archidamus  fled  fmm 
Sparta,  but  afterwards  obtained  the  throne  bv 
meant  of  Aratus.  He  was,  however,  slain  slmnst 
immediately  after  bis  return  to  Sparta.  He  ass 
the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race. 

Arehlgf^M  ('Apx^y^yvsU  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  bem  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  practised  a: 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  98-— 1 17.  H’- 
published  a treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a Commentary.  He  w'as  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectic),  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
Only  a few  fragments  of  his  works  remaiu. 

Archil 6chtlS  (*ApxD-axor),  of  Paros,  was  oo« 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poeta,  and  the  flrst 
Greek  poet  who  composed  lambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  B.C  714 — 67t'- 
He  was  descended  from  a noble  family,  who  heM 
the  priesthood  in  Paroa  His  grandfather  was 
TelHi,  his  father  Telesiclea,  and  his  mother  a 
slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  hii  age 
(between  B.  c.  71U  and  700),  Archilochus  went 
from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  o colony,  of  which  one 
account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive  for 
this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was 
most  probably  the  result  of  a p^itical  change,  t> 
which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  .Archilochus 
a sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a saitor 
to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lveambes, 
who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this  treat- 
ment, Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  oit 
: lambic  poem,  acctisiiig  Lycambes  of  pfi^iiry,  an<i 
' his  daughters  of  the  ntoat  abandoned  lives.  Thv 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter,  and 
produced  such  on  effect,  that  the  daughters  of  Lv- 
enmbes  are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  hts 
poems  towards  his  native  island  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a slave. 
Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos.  He  drao^s 
the  most  melancholy  picture  of  bis  adopted  coun- 
try, which  he  at  length  quitted  in  dit^st.  WbiW 
at  Thasos,  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his 
shield  in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracians  of  th^ 
opposite  continent ; but,  instead  of  being  ashameil 
of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  .At 
length  he  returned  to  Paros,  ai>d  in  a war 
between  the  Parians  and  the  people  ofNaxov, 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a Naxian  named  Ca 
londas  or  Corax.  Archilochus  sh«re4l  with  his 
contemporaries,  Thaletaa  and  Terpander,  in  the 
honour  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  throughout 
Greece.  The  invention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Callinus^  but  it  w*aa  on  hU 
satiric  lambic  poetry  that  his  fame  was  founded. 
His  lambics  expressed  the  strongest  feelings  in  the 
most  unmeasured  language.  The  licence  of  Ionian 
democracy  and  the  bitterness  of  a disappointed 
man  were  united  with  the  highest  degree  of 
poetical  power  to  give  them  force  and  point.  Tho 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  vei>ev 
was  ^ rage,**  **  Archilochum  proprio  ral/ies  armavit 
lambo.**  (Hor.  Ar.  Pott.  79.)  The  fragnienu  of 
Archilocfans  are  collected  in  Bcrgk's  Poet  Lyrta 
6V«<r.,  and  by  Licbel,  Arehilocki  RtHquiae^  Lips. 
1812,  8vo. 

ArehlmMat  of  Syracuse,  the 

most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  waa  born 
& & 287.  He  was  a friend,  if  not  a kinsman,  of 
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Hiero,  though  hit  tctut]  condition  in  life  does  not 
to  have  been  elevated.  In  the  earlj  part  of 
hit  life  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  studied 
under  Codoq  the  Samian,  a mathematician  and 
aiironomer.  After  visiting  other  countries,  he 
returned  to  Syracuse.  Here  he  constructed  for 
Hierw  various  engines  of  war,  which,  many  years 
afurwards,  were  so  far  effectual  in  the  defence  of 
Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  as  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a blockade,  and  delay  the  taking  of  the  city 
for  a considerable  time.  The  aocounls  of  the  per- 
formances of  these  engines  are  evidently  exag- 
gerated ; and  the  story  of  the  burning  of  the 
Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun, 
though  very  current  in  later  times,  is  probably 
a Action.  He  superintended  the  building  of  a 
ship  of  extraordinary  sise  for  Hiero,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  206,  d.), 
where  he  is  also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea 
by  the  help  of  a Krew.  He  invented  a machine 
c^lcd,  from  its  form.  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as 
the  water-screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  vessel.  His  most  ce- 
lebrated performarwe  was  the  construction  of  a 
^Aerr  a kind  of  onvry,  representing  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (ac.  21*2),  Archimedes  was  killed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem.  Upon  his  tomb  was  placed 
the  figure  of  a sphere  inscribed  in  a cylinder. 
When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  (75)  he  found 
this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  almost 
hid  amongfct  briars,  and  forgotten  by  the  Syracusans. 
The  intellect  of  Archimedes  was  of  the  very  highest 
order.  He  possessed,  in  a degree  never  exceeded, 
unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive  genius  which  dis- 
covers new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds  new 
points  of  view  for  old  and  fiimiiiar  objects  ; the 
clearness  of  conception  which  is  essential  to  the  re- 
solonon  of  complex  phaenomeua  into  their  consti- 
taeot  elements  ; and  the  power  and  habit  of  intense 
and  persevering  thought,  without  which  other  in- 
tellectual gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless.  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  Archimedes  have  come  down  to 
ms:  1.  Om  EqnipomitrQnU  ami  Centres  cf  Gravity, 
2.  Tke  Qmadrotnre  of  the  I^arahola.  fL  On  the 
om4  Cylinder.  4.  On  JJifnauuM  of  the 
CertU,  5.  On  lypirals.  6.  On  Conoids  and  Sfke-  ' 
fnyis.  7.  The  ^rmanW.  S.  On  FUxUing  Bodies. 
St.  Lemmata.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Torelii,  Oxon.  1 79*2.  There  is  a French  translation 
•f  hta  works,  with  notes,  by  F.  Peyrard,  Pahs, 
iStfH,  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Arena- 
nos  by  O.  Anderson,  London,  1 764. 

ArtUaiti  {*Apx^*t ),  one  of  the  leading  Athe- 
maoa.  who,  with  Thnuybulas  and  Anytus.  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty,  b.  c.  40.3. 

Arebippof  «n  Athenian  poet  of 

tW  edd  eocnedy,  about  B.  C.  415. 

Ardtj^taa  1.  Of  Amphiisa,aGreek 

ftac  port,  fiouhshed  about  B.C.  300.^8.  Of  Ta- 
r*atnaua  distinguished  philosopher,  mathematician, 
fmenl,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about  b.  c. 
400,  and  onwards,  so  that  be  was  contemporary 
wnn  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
kw  mfluevsee  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  He  was 
7 times  the  general  of  his  city,  and  he  com- 
Haded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he 
«M  rictonous.  After  a life  which  secured  to  him 
1 among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
4s  was  drowned  while  upon  a voyage  on  the 
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Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.)  As  a philosopher, 
he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  himself  the  founder  of  a new 
sect  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.  Horace  calls  him 
marts  et  Urrae  numeroque  oarmtis arenae  Mensortm. 
To  bis  theoretical  science  he  added  the  skill  of  a 
practical  mechanician,  and  constructed  various 
machines  and  automatons,  among  which  his  wooden 
flying  dove  in  particular  was  the  wonder  of  anti- 
quity. He  also  applied  mathematics  with  success 
to  musical  science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. His  influence  as  a philosopher  was  so  great 
that  Plato  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for 
some  of  his  views ; and  Aristotle  is  thought  by 
some  writers  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  cate- 
gories, as  well  as  some  of  his  ethical  principles, 
from  Archytas. 

Areonntetia  ApK6vr/\<T0t *Kpttorrf\<rtoi).  L 
An  island  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus,  also 
called  Aspis  and  A/omV.  <»8.  {Orak  Ada\  an  is- 
land off  the  coast  of  Caria,  opposite  Halicarnassus, 
of  which  it  formed  the  harbour. 

Arctlntu  ('Aprrieot),  of  Miletus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  cyclic  poets,  probably  lived 
about  B.  c.  776.  Two  epic  poems  were  attributed 
to  him.  1.  The  Aetkiopis.,  w*hich  was  a kind  of 
continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad : its  chief  heroes 
were  Memnon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles, 
who  slew  him.  2.  The /Vs/nirt/oji<^ //ioa, which 
contained  a description  of  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  the  subsequent  events  until  the  departure  of 
the  Greeks. 

AretophjPUx.  [AacToa.] 

AretOB  C'Apwrof),  “the  ^ar.”  two  constella- 
tions near  the  N.  Pole.  L Thm  Great  Bbar 
("ApicTor  psydXr):  Ursa  Mqjor\  also  called  the 
H'aggon  filausfrum).  The  ancient  Italian 

name  of  this  constellation  was  Sepletn  Triones^  that 
is,  the  Seven  Ploughing  Osren.  also  Septentrio^  and 
with  the  epithet  Major  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Septentrio  A/mor,  or  Ijesser  Bear : hence  V^irgil 
{Aen.  iii.  356)  speaks  geminosque  TWoees.  The 
Great  Bear  w*as  also  called  Hfhee  from  its 

sweeping  round  in  a curve.  —8.  Thb  LxasKR  or 
Littlb  Bear  ('Apirror  gunpa:  Ursa  A/iaor), 
likewise  called  the  }Vwjgon^  was  first  added  to  the 
Greek  catalogues  by  Thales,  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
bably imported  from  the  East  It  was  also  called 
Phoeniee  (^uirfinj ),  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the  guide 
by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sea,  the 
Greek  mariners  with  less  judgment  employing 
the  Great  Bear  for  the  purpose  ; and  Cynosura 
(Ki/rdoot/pa),  dog's  tail.,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  constellation  to  the  upturned  curl  of  a 
dog's  tail.  The  constellation  before  the  Great 
Bmr  was  called  Bo^s  (Boc^fjf),  Aretopkt^ast 
(*Aprro^^Aa4),  or  Arcturus  kpKrovpct  from  oipos^ 
guard)  •,  the  two  latter  names  suppose  the  con- 
stellation to  represent  a man  upon  the  watch, 
and  denote  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  in  re- 
ference to  the  Great  B^r,  wrkile  Boikes^  which  is 
found  in  Homer,  refers  to  the  Waggon^  the  imagi- 
nary figure  of  Bootes  being  fancied  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  driver  of  the  team.  At  a later  time 
Arcinphytax  became  the  general  name  of  the  con- 
stellation, and  the  word  Areiurus  was  confined  to 
the  chief  sur  in  it.  All  these  constellations  are 
connected  in  mythology  with  the  Arcadian  nympli 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon.  Metamor- 
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ph»»ed  by  Zeut  upon  the  eanb  into  a she-bear, 
Calli»to  wat  punued  by  h(T  »nn  Areas  in  the  chaae, 
and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  her,  Zens 

placed  them  both  among  the  itarf,  Callitto  be* 
coming  tbe  Great  Bear  and  Areas  the  Little  Bear 
or  Bootes.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of  these  stars 
hare  constant  reference  to  the  family  and  counm* 
of  Callisto : thus  we  find  them  c^led  Lj/taonU 
Ardo9 : dfueno/ia  Arc/os  and  A/ocao/tt  f7rsa(from 
M.  Maenalus  in  Arcadia):  Eryntantkis  Ur$a{itwtc\ 
M.  Erymanthus  in  Arcadia) : Parrhatidt*  tklUu 
(from  the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia). — Though 
most  traditions  identified  Bootes  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter  £ri* 
gone.  Hence  the  Septentriones  are  called  Uortt 
Icurxx.  (See  Dici.ofAntiq.  pp.  147, 1 48, 159,2nd ed.) 

ArctHnu.  [Arctos.J 

Ardia  (Ardeas  -fltis:  w4n/ea).  1.  Tbe  chief 
town  of  tbe  Rutuli  in  Latiiim,  a little  to  the  left 
of  the  rirer  Numicus,  3 miles  from  the  sea,  was 
situated  on  a rock  surrounded  by  marshes,  in  an 
unhealthy  district  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Italy,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  ca- 
pital of  Tumus.  It  was  conquered  and  coltmized 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  442,  from  which  time  its  im- 
portance declined.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
Latin  Aphrodisiuro  or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  tbe  Ardeates.  2. 
(Ardekan  ?),an  important  town  in  Persis,  S.W.  of 
Persettolis. 

Araaenna  Silvm,  ike  An/eane#,  a vast  forest,  in 
the  N.\V.  of  Gaul,  extended  from  tbe  Rhine  and 
the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  and  Remi,  and  N.  as 
far  as  the  Scheldt : there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains of  this  forest,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  disappeared. 

Ardys  (*'Ap8i;t).  ion  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
reigned  a c.  878 — 629 : he  took  Priene  and  made 
war  against  Miletus. 

Alik  or  Aretlii  ('Ap«ia  or  *Apfrrtar  s^<ror,  i.e.  | 
the  island  of  Ares : Keranmt  Adit\  also  called 
Citalceiitis,  an  island  otf  the  coast  of  Pontus,  close 
to  PharnacCa,  celebroted  in  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

ArSItbfilU  (*Ap7)l9<N>f),  king  of  Ame  in  Boeotia, 
and  husband  of  Phiiomedusa,  is  called  in  the  Iliad 
(vii.  8)  Koputdrus^  because  he  fought  with  a club : 
be  fell  by  tbe  hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycoi^s. 

Arel&te,  ArMai,  or  Arel&tum  (Ardatensis: 
Ar/cii),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  at  the  bead 
of  the  delm  of  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank,  and  a 
Homan  colony  founded  by  tbe  soldiers  of  tbe  sixth 
legion,  Coionia  ArtlaU  Sejrianomm,  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
became  one  of  the  roost  flourishing  towns  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps.  Constantine  the  Great  built  an 
extensive  suburb  on  the  right  bank,  which  be  con- 
nected with  the  original  city  by  a bridge.  The  ! 
Homan  remains  at  Arles  attest  the  greatness  of  the 
ancient  city : there  are  still  to  be  seen  an  obelisk 
of  granite,  and  the  mins  of  an  aqueduct,  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  palace  of  Constantine,  and  a large 
Roman  cemetery. 

Arembrlea. ' [Armorica.] 

Arenac nm  {Arukeim  or  Aetif)^  a town  of  the 
iktavi  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

ArMp&giu.  [Athxnar.] 

Area  ("Apn*),  the  Greek  god  of  war  and  one 
of  tbe  great  Olympian  gods,  is  represented  as 
the  ion  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  The  char.icter  of 
Ares  in  Greek  mythology  will  be  best  understood 
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by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  divinities  who 
are  likearise  in  some  way  connected  with  war. 
Athena  represents  tboughtfulness  and  wisdom  m 
the  affiiirs  of  war,  and  protects  men  and  their  ha- 
bitations daring  Hs  ravages.  Ares,  on  the  oiler 
hand,  is  nothing  bat  the  personification  of  bold 
force  and  strength,  and  not  so  much  the  god  of 
war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion,  and  horrors.  His 
sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Z«*U8  directs  its  course, 
but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  delights 
in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles,  in  the  slsnght<‘r  of 
men,  and  the  destruction  of  towns.  He  is  not  even 
influenced  by  party-spirit,  but  sometimes  aniits 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  side,  just  as  bis 
inelmation  may  dictate  ; whence  Zens  calls  him 
dAAowpdtmXXor.  (/f.  v.  889.)  This  savage  and 
sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated  by 
the  other  gods  and  by  his  own  parents.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  represent  a 
being  like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  phyiical 
strength,  as  alwaya  victorious  ; and  when  heccmiei 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diotnedei,  who  wa> 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  he  roared  like 
ten  thousand  warriors.  The  gigantic  Aloldae  bad 
likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept  him  a prisoner  for 
13  months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes.  He 
was  also  conquered  by  Hercules,  with  whomhefought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn toOlyropus.  This  fierce  and  gigantic.butwithsl 
handsome  god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite. 
[Apmaodits.]  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adoais. 
Ares  in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  intos 
bear,  and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to 
A late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  viokiting 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Posei- 
don accused  Ares  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the 
Olympian  gods  svere  assembled  in  court.  Ares  wis 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The  warlike 
character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  god's  residence  was  in  that  coontrii',  aod 
here  and  in  Scythia  were  the  principal  seats  of  hi« 
w'orship.  In  i^ythia  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a sword,  to  which  not  only  horses  and  other 
cattle,  but  men  also  were  sacrificed.  In  Greece 
itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  general. 
All  the  stories  alxmt  Ares  and  his  worthip  in  the 
countries  N.  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that  hi< 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  latter  country  from 
Thrace.  The  Romans  identified  their  god  Mars 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  [Mars.] 

Arestor  {*Apitrr<ep\  father  of  Argus,  the  gtla^ 
dian  of  lo,  who  is  therefore  called  ArtMoritUf. 

ArntRdUa  (^AperoTot),  the  Cappadocian,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Gret'k  physicians 
probably  lived  m the  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  wrote 
in  Ionic  Greek  a general  treatise  on  diseases  in  8 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  The  best  edition  U 
by  C.  G.  KUhn,  Lips.  182H. 

ArStaa  ('A/MTaT),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  1.  A contemporary  of  Ponipeyi 
invaded  Judaea  m b.  c.  65,  in  order  to  place  Hyr- 
canus  on  the  throoe,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
Roroans,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Aristobulas 
His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded  by 
Scaurui,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey.^2.  The 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipos,  invaded  Judaea, 
bccauae  Herod  had  diamiased  the  daughter  of 
I Aretas  in  conMqaeon  of  bis  connection  with  He* 
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ThU  AreUt  le^ms  to  hare  been  the  nne 
«bo  bad  poMCMioo  of  Damascat  at  the  time  of  the 
coDvemon  of  the  Apoalle  Paul,  a.  D.  31. 

Ar€te  ('A^i^n; ).  L Wife  of  Aieinous,  kinf(  of 
the  PhAeariauv  receired  Uljiaea  with  boepitality. 
— 8.  Daughter  of  the  elder  Dionytius  and  Aru- 
iQcnache,  w ife  of  Tbearidet,  and  after  his  death 
of  her  uncle  Dion.  After  Dion  had  Bed  from 
Synacuee,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  marry  Timocratea,  one  of  hit  friendt ; bat  the 
was  again  received  by  Dion  at  hit  wife,  when  he 
bad  obtained  pottettion  of  Syracute  and  expelled 
the  yoanger  DiooytioA.  After  the  attattination  of 
Dkm  in  363,  the  wat  drowned  by  hit  enemiea  « 
I.  Daughter  of  Arittipput,  the  founder  of  the  Cy* 
renaic  tchool  of  philosophy,  wat  instructed  by  him 
in  the  priociplet  of  his  tyttem,  which  the  trant* , 
Blitted  to  her  ton  the  younger  Arittipput. 

Areth^itt  {*Ap4$ovca)^  one  of  the  Nereidt,  and  ! 
the  nymph  of  the  famout  fountain  of  Arethuta  in  ' 
the  itiand  of  Ortygia  near  Syracute.  For  details, 
tee  ALraat's.  Virgil  ir.  1,  x.  1)  reckont 

her  among  the  Sicilian  nympht,and  as  the  divinity 
who  inspired  pattorti  poetry.—There  were  tereral 
other  fountaint  in  Greece,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Arethuta,  of  which  the  mott  important  wat  one  in 
Ithaca,  now  LeUidoy  and  another  in  Euboea  near 
Cbalcia 

Ar§tb&ia  (*Apt#ov<ra : Er-Re$tun)^  a town  and 
fortress  on  the  Orontet,  in  Syria : in  Strabo's  time 
the  teat  of  a petty  Arabian  principality. 

ArdUw.  [Ahba.] 

Ardtiinm.  [AaRsrica.] 

Areas  (*Apf (if ),  two  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Sao* 
eeeded  hit  grandfather,  Cleomenet  11.,  since  hit 
father  Acrotatus  had  died  before  him,  and  reigned 
R c.  309 — *263.  He  made  several  untuccettful 
attempts  to  deliver  Greece  from  the  dominion  of 
Aatigonut  Gonatas,  and  at  length  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Macedonians  in  2C3,  and  wat  succeeded 
hr  bit  ton  Acroutnt.  <*~8.  Grandson  of  No.  2, 
rvtgT>e<i  a«  a child  for  8 years  under  the  guardian' 
ship  of  hit  uncle  LeonidiM  II.,  who  succeeded  him 
about  a.  c.  266. 

Arvwicae  or  Arivaci,  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Celtiberiant  in  Spain,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tagut,  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Arera 
(driaaso).  a tributaiy'  of  the  Duriut  (Duero), 

Argaetu  ('AstcuoG.  1.  King  of  Macedonia, 
ton  and  tuccettor  of  Perdiccat  1.,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  8.  A pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  dethroned  Perdiccat  II.  and  reigned  2 
rears 

Argaeoi  Xoai  (*Agy«uof : Erdjish)^  a lofty 
wiew-cspped  mountain  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Cap- 
padocia ; an  offset  of  the  Anti-Taumt.  At  its 
feet  stood  the  celrlirated  city  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea. 

Ar^aathdnltLi  (*Ap7a»^w»'iut),  king  of  Tartet* 
nia  in  Spain,  in  the  6th  century  B.C,  it  said  to 
lave  re.rned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived  120. 

Argaathdnloi  or  Arganthtu  ICont  (rh  *Ap. 

: Kotirii)^  a mountain  in  Bithynia, 
mming  out  into  the  Propontis,  funning  the  Prom. 
P<>«idiain  (C.  and  teparating  the  bays  of 

CiM  and  Attacus. 

Arfcaaaa  or  Arginom  TAgyevKor,  *k^1vov\ 
CiDxnro),  a promontory  on  the  Ionian  coast,  op- 
pMtie  to  Chios. 

ArfVBtiaf,  a small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensit, 
Riaeh  Bows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Forum 
JibL 
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ArgeatoiAtain  or  -tni  an  impor- 

tant town  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia  Belgica,  the 
head-qaartert  of  the  8th  legion,  and  a Roman  mu- 
nicipium.  In  its  neighbourhood  Julian  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Alemanni,  a.  o.  367.  It 
was  subsequently  called  Strotehurgnm  and 
tmrgumy  whence  its  modem  name. 

Arget.  [Cyclopes.] 

Argia  (*Apy4ia ),  daughter  of  Adnstai  and  Am- 
phithen,  and  wife  of  Polynices. 

Argfia  (‘Apy«ta).  [Argos.] 

Argilttam,  a district  in  Rome,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  S.  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capitoline 
and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  me* 
chanics  and  booksellers.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  uncertain : the  most  obvious  derivation  is  from 
arpt//a  “ potter's  clay  ; ” but  the  more  common  ex- 
planation in  antiquity  wa$  Atyi  Utunty  ** death  of 
Argus,*'  from  a hero  Armis  who  was  buried  there. 

("ApyiAoj : VpylAior),  a town  in  Bi- 
saltia,  the  £.  part  of  Mygdooia  m Macedonia,  be- 
tween Amphipolis  and  Bromiscus,  a colony  of 
Andros. 

ArgintUaa  (*Agyii>ou<ra(  or  *Ap>iPoC<r<rai),  3 
■mall  islands  off  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  My- 
tilene  in  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victorv  of 
the  Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Callicratidas,  B.  c.  406. 

Arg^phontes  “the  slayer  of 

Argus,"  a surname  of  Hbrmbs. 

Aigippoei  (Apynnroioi),  a Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  appear,  from  the  description 
of  them  by  Herodotus  (iv.  23),  to  have  beeu  of 
the  Calmuck  race. 

Argissa.  [Argitra.] 

ArgiUtia,  the  chief  town  of  Atbamania  in  Epirus. 

ArgiTR,  a surname  of  Hera  or  Juno  from  Argos, 
where,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus, 
•he  was  especially  honoured.  [Argos.] 

Ar^vi.  [Argos.] 

Argo.  [ARooNArrAS.] 

ArgSlia.  [Argos.] 

ArgSnautae  ('ApTornwroi),  the  Argonauts,  “the 
sailors  of  the  Argo,"  were  the  heroes  who  sailed 
to  Aea  (afterwards  called  Colchis)  for  the  purpose 
of  fetching  the  golden  fleece.  The  story  of  the 
Argonauts  is  variously  related  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, but  tlie  common  tale  ran  as  followa  In  lolcus 
in  Thessaly  reigned  Pelias,  who  had  deprived  his 
half-brother  Arson  of  the  sovereignty.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  Jason  the  son  of  Aeson,  Pkliar  persuaded 
Jason  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,w*hich  was  suspended 
on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  in  Colchis,  and 
was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a dragon.  Jason 
willingly  undertook  the  enteq>rise,  and  commanded 
Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixua,  to  build  a ship  with 
60  oars;  which  was  called  Aryo  (*Ap7<6)  after 
the  name  of  the  builder.  Jason  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  great  heroes  of  the  age,  and  their  num- 
ber is  usually  said  to  have  been  60.  Among  these 
were  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Zetesand  Ca- 
lais, the  sons  of  Boreas,  the  singer  Orpheus,  the 
seer  Mopsus,  Philnmmon,  Tydeus,  Theseus,  Am- 
phiaraus,  Peleus,  Nestor,  Admetns,  Ac.  After 
leaving  lolcus  they  6rst  landed  at  Lemnoa,  where 
they  united  themselves  with  the  women  of  the  is- 
land, who  had  just  before  murdered  their  fisthers 
and  husbands.  From  Lemnos  they  sailed  to  the 
Doliones  at  Cyxicus,  where  king  Cysicut  received 
them  hospitably.  They  left  the  country  during 
the  night,  and  being  thrown  bock  on  ibe  coMt  by 
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a contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for  Pelaigiant, 
the  enemie*  of  the  I)nli(}iie&,aml  a ttniggle  entued,  j 
in  which  Cyxicuft  wa«  «Uin  ; but  being  recognised 
by  the  Argonauts  they  buried  him  and  mourned  j 
over  his  fate.  They  next  landed  in  Mysia,  where  ’ 
they  left  behind  Hercules  and  Polyphemus  who  j 
had  gone  into  the  country  in  search  of  Hyias,  whom 
a nymph  had  carried  olT  while  he  was  fetching 
water  for  hit  companions.  In  the  country  of  the 
Bebryces  king  Aniycus  challenged  the  Argonauts 
to  fight  with  him  ; and  when  Pollux  was  killed  by 
him,  the  Argonauts  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the 
Bebryces,  and  sailed  to  Salmydessus  in  Thrace, 
where  the  seer  Phineus  was  tormented  by  the 
Harpies.  When  the  Argonauts  consulted  him 
al)out  their  voyage,  be  promised  hit  advice  on  con- 
dition of  their  delivering  him  from  the  Harpies. 
This  was  done  by  Zeiet  and  Calais  two  sons  of 
Boreas  ; and  Phineus  now  advised  them,  before 
sailing  through  the  Syroplegades.  to  mark  the  Eight 
of  a dove,  and  to  judge  from  its  fate  what  they 
themselves  would  have  to  do.  When  they  ap- 
proached the  Symplegades  they  sent  out  a dove, 
which  in  its  rapid  Eight  between  the  rocks  lost  only 
the  end  of  its  tail.  The  Argonauts  now,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hera,  followed  the  example  of  the 
dove,  sailed  quickly  between  the  rocks  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  without  injury  to  their  ship,  with 
the  exception  of  some  ornaments  at  the  stern. 
Ilenceforth  the  Syroplegades  stood  immoveable  in 
the  sea.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king,  Ly- 
cus.  The  aeer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphyt 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.  They  now  sailed  along  the  coast 
until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis. 
The  Cnlchian  king  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the 
golden  fleece,  if  Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a plough 
two  Ere-breathing  oxeu  with  br:izeii  feet,  and  sow 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by 
Cadmus  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  received 
from  Athena.  The  love  of  Medea  furnished  Jason 
with  means  to  resist  Ere  and  steel,  on  condition  of 
his  taking  her  as  his  wife  ; and  she  taught  him 
how  he  was  to  kill  the  warriors  that  were  to  spring 
up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While  Jason 
was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed  plans 
for  buniing  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the 
Greek  heroes.  But  Medea's  magic  powers  sent  to 
sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  fleece  ; 
and  after  Jason  had  t^en  possession  of  the  trea- 
sure, he  and  hii  Argonauts,  together  with  Medea 
and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked  by 
night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them,  but 
before  be  overtook  them,  Medea  murdered  her 
brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his  limbi 
overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained  in  his 
pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Aei'tes 
at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a great  number 
of  Colchlans,  threatening  them  with  the  punish- 
ment intended  for  Medea,  if  they  returned  without 
her.  While  the  Culchians  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  ^us,  angry  at 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a storm  which  cast 
the  ship  from  its  course.  When  driven  on  the 
Absyrtian  iilands,  the  ship  began  to  speak,  and 
declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would  not  cease, 
unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and  got  puri- 
fied by  Circe.  They  now  soiled  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the  sea  of 
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! Sardinia,  and  eontintiing  their  course  along  th* 

I coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island  of 
I Aeaea,  where  Circe  puriEed  them.  When  ihev 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
! vent  the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Bute*, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  snd 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (w^rpot  vXayrraf) ; 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinoui. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colcbiani,  not  beins 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  thf 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ; others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Illyricum  ; 
and  a third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  thv 
island  of  the  Pbaeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medea  were  deceived  by  Arete,  th<- 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  Darirz 
the  night  they  were  overtaken  by  a storm  ; bn( 
Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a neigh^uring  island, 
which  they  called  Aruiphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but 
killed  by  the  artiEces  of  Medea.  From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locris  to  lolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcus, 
AS50N,  MiDKA,  JaMN,  PBLlAlt.  The  StOIT  of 
the  Argonauts  probably  arose  out  of  accounts  of 
commercial  enterprises  which  the  wealthy  Minvan^. 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lolcus,  made  to 
the  coasta  of  the  Euxine.  The  expedition  of  the 
Argonauta  is  related  by  Pindar  in  tlie  4th  Prthiai. 
ode,  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  his  Aryomtuticu, 
and  by  his  Roman  imitator  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Al^Ol  (rh*'Ap>or,  -cox),  is  said  by  Strabo  (p 
372)  to  have  signified  a plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  and  it  may 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Ijatin  word 
Offer,  In  Homer  we  End  mention  of  the  Pelssgit 
Argos,  that  is,  a town  or  district  of  Thessaly,  and 
of  the  Achaean  Argos,  by  which  he  means  some- 
times the  whole  Peloponnesus,  sometimes  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom  of  Argos  of  which  Mycenae  wax 
the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  tow*n  of  Argos.  A* 
Argos  Erequently  signifies  the  whole  Peloponnesus, 
the  moat  important  part  of  Greece,  so  the 
often  occur  in  Homer  as  a name  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets 
also  use  ryiet . L ArgM,  a district  of  Pelopon- 

nesus, called  Arpolif  (d  'Apyokls)  by  Herx>dotus. 
but  more  frequently  by  other  Greek  writers  eitber 
ArpoSf  Arpta  (ij  *Ap>«la),  or  Arpo/ioe  (if 
Aoefi).  Under  the  Romani  Aigolis  became  the 
usual  name  of  the  country,  while  the  svord  Argos  Gt 
Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis  under  the 
Romans  signified  the  country  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia, 
on  the  S.  by  Laconia,  and  included  towards  the  K. 
the  whole  Acte  or  peninsula  between  the  Saronk 
and  Argolic  gulfs  : but  during  the  time  of  Grecian 
independence  Aigolis  or  Argos  was  only  the 
country  lying  round  the  Argolic  gulL  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  Kparated 
on  the  N.  by  a range  of  mountains  from  Corinth, 
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Cfofute,  and  Phliof.  Arfrnlia»  ai  understood  by 
tbc  HocDADt,  was  for  the  most  part  a mountainous 
snd  uaproductive  countrr  : the  onlj  extensive  plain 
adapted  for  agriculture  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  citj  of  Argoa.  Its  riven  were  insigniiicant 
and  mostly  dry  in  summer : the  most  important 
«as  the  Inachus.  The  country  was  divided  into 
the  dUtricta  of  Argb  or  Argos  proper,  Epidauria, 
TaoczaNU,  and  Hermjonir.  The  original  in- 
habitants  of  the  country  were,  according  to  mytho- 
logy, the  Cynohi  ; but  the  main  part  of  the  popu- 
lacjon  consisted  of  Pelasgi  and  Achaei,  to  whom 
Ikyians  were  added  after  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
Dpsos  by  the  Dorians.  See  below.  No.  2.  •—2. 
Argot,  or  Argi,  *orami  in  the  Latin  writers,  now 
Ayo,  the  capital  of  Aigolis,  and,  next  to  Sparta, 
the  most  important  town  in  Peloponnesus,  situated 
IB  a level  plain  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  Inachus. 
It  had  an  aiKient  Pelasgic  citadel,  called  Larissa, 
and  anothtf  built  subs^uently  on  another  height 
(diKti  arces  kaiient  Artji^  Liv.  xxxiv.  25).  It  pos- 
icised  numerous  temples,  and  was  particularly  ce> 
Wbrated  for  the  worship  of  Hera,  whose  great 
temple,  //enaevm,  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
The  remains  of  the  Cyclnpian  walls  of  Argos  are 
stUl  to  be  seen.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  IvACRt^s  or  hisson  PuoRONBuis  or  grand* 
•oo  Aacesw  The  descendants  of  Inachus,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Pelasgian  kings,  reigned 
over  the  country  for  9 generatiotu^  but  were  at 
length  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  from  £g)’pt.  The  de- 
scendants of  Danaus  were  in  their  time  obliged  to 
Mibinit  to  the  Achaean  race  of  the  Pelopidae. 
Voder  the  rule  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos  was  a de* 
pexklcnt  state.  Thus  Mycenae  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Atreus  and  of  his  son  Agamemnon  ; but 
under  Orestes  Argos  again  recovered  its  supremacy. 
VpoQ  the  conquest  of  Peloponneoiis  by  the  Dorians 
.irgns  fell  to  the  share  of  Temenus,  whose  de* 
■reodants  ruled  over  the  country  ; but  the  great 
balk  of  the  population  continued  to  be  Achaean. 
All  these  events  belong  to  mythology  ; and  Argos 
fnt  appears  in  history  about  B.  c.  750,  as  the  chief 
state  of  Peloponnesus,  under  its  ruler  Phidov. 
After  the  time  of  Phidoo  its  power  declined,  and 
a was  not  even  able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
the  other  towns  of  Argolia  Its  power  was  greatly 
vmkened  by  its  wars  with  Sparta.  The  two  states 
iaig  contended  for  the  district  of  Cynuria,  which 
laj  between  Aigolis  and  I.aconia,  and  which  the 
.Spartans  at  length  obtained  by  the  victory  of  their 
champions,  about  B.  C.  550.  In  B.  c.  524 
Ge«zMmrs,  the  Spiuian  king,  defeated  the  Argives 
vith  such  loss  near  Tiryns,  that  Sparta  was  left 
wRhout  a rival  in  Peioponnesos.  In  consetjucnce 
ff  hs  veakneas  and  of  its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Argos 
tsok  DO  part  in  the  Persian  war.  In  order  to  ' 
tcresfthen  itself,  Argos  attacked  the  neighbouring 
tsvas  of  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Ac.,  destroyed  them, 
aad  transplanted  their  inhabitants  to  Argos.  The 
atrodoction  of  so  many  new  citirens  was  followed 
ay  the  ab<4ition  of  royalty  and  of  Doric  institutions, 
Md  by  the  establishment  of  a democracy,  which 
esmmued  to  be  the  form  of  government  till  later 
tmes,  when  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants, 
b the  Peloponnesian  war  Argos  sided  with  Athens 
Sparta.  In  & c 243  it  joined  the  Achaean 
Usfue,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the 
246^  jt  became  a part  of  the  Roman  pro* 
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vince  of  Aehaia.  At  an  early  time  Argos  was 
distinguished  by  its  cultivation  of  music  and  poetrv 
(Sacaoas  ; Tslbsilla]  ; but  at  the  time  of  the 
intellectual  greatness  of  Athens,  literature  and 
Ktenoc  seem  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  at 
Argos.  It  produced  some  great  sculptors,  of  whom 
Aoxladas  and  Polycletus  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated. 

Argot  AmphilSchlenin  CApyot  rh  *a^4»<aox(- 
<r4e),  the  chief  town  of  Amphilochia  in  Acarnania, 
situated  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  founded  by 
the  Argire  Amphilochi's. 

Argot  Hippltun.  [Ahpi.] 

Ar^Ut  Portttt  (Porlo  Frrraio),  a town  and 
harbour  in  the  island  of  Ilva  (Elia). 

Argfrra  (*Apyovpa),  a tow*n  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  called  Argissa  by  Homer  (//.  iu  738). 

Argot  ("Apyos).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe, 
3rd  king  of  Argos  from  whom  Argos  derived  iu 
name.  «»2.  Surnamed  Panoptes^  **  the  all-seeings.** 
because  he  had  a hundred  eyes,  son  of  Agenor, 
Arestor,  Inachus  or  Argus.  Hern  appointed  him 
guard  bn  of  the  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  meta- 
morphosed ; blit  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
cutting  off  his  head  after  sending  him  to  sleep  by 
the  sweet  notes  of  bis  flute.  Hera  transplanted 
his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  her  bvourite 
bird.  **8.  The  bnilder  of  the  Argo,  son  of 
Phrixus  Arestor,  or  Polybus  was  tent  by  Aeetes 
his  grandfather,  after  the  death  of  Phrixus  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance  in  Greece.  On  his 
voyage  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found 
by  Jason  in  the  ishuid  of  Aretias  and  carried  back 
to  Colchis. 

Argjhra  (’Apywpfi),  a town  in  Achab  near  Pa- 
trae,  with  a fountain  of  the  same  nante. 

Ar^j*.  [A  bplJ 

Aria  (' Apsis  ‘Apia : "Apsiot,  ^Aptos : the  E. 
pari  of  Khorasmxn^  and  the  W.  and  W.  part  of 
AfphaniMtan),  the  most  important  of  the  E.  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Paropamiudae,  on  the  N.  by 
Margiana  and  Hyrcania.  on  the  W.  by  Parthis  and 
on  the  $.  by  the  great  desert  of  Carmania.  It  was 
a vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  moun- 
tains and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  sandy  deserts  ; and, 
though  forming  a part  of  the  great  sandy  table- 
land, now  called  the  Desert  of  Iran,  it  contained 
several  very  fertile  oases  especially  in  its  N.  part, 
along  the  base  of  the  Sariphi  {KohUian  and  //a- 
zarah)  mountains,  which  w'ts  watered  by  the  river 
Arina  or  -aa  (//enroot/),  on  which  stood  the  later 
capital  Alexandria  (//era/).  The  river  is  lost  in 
the  sand.  The  lower  course  of  the  great  river 
EtymaNDRI-'S  {/Iflmund)  also  belonged  to  Aria, 
and  the  lake  into  which  it  falls  was  called  Aria 
Lactia  (Zarrak).  From  Aria  was  derived  the 
name  under  which  all  the  E.  provinces  were  in- 
cluded. [Ariana.] 

AriaLaetia.  [Aria.] 

Ariabignaa  {* Apta€iyvris\  son  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  & c.  480. 

Ariadn8  (*Apui3i^i,  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pa- 
liphae  or  Greta,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus  when  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey  the  tribute  of  the 
.Athenians  to  Minotaurustnd  gave  him  the  clue  of 
thread  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  wav  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus  Tbeoeus  in  return  promised  to 
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many  hn,  and  the  accordingly  left  Crete  with  him  ; 
but  on  their  arriral  in  the  island  of  Dia  (Naxot), 
the  was  killed  by  Artemit.  Thit  it  the  Homeric 
account  {Od.  xi.  32*2)  ; but  the  more  common  tnu 
dition  related  that  Theteut  left  Ariadne  in  Naxot 
alive^  either  because  he  wat  forced  by  Dionytut  to 
leave  her,  or  because  he  was  ashamed  to  bnng  a 
foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Dionysus  found  her  at 
Naxot,  made  her  his  wife,  and  placed  among  the 
start  the  crown  which  he  gave  her  at  their  mar- 
riage. There  are  several  circumstances  in  the 
story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the  happiest  sub- 
jects for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the  finest  ancient 
works,  on  gems  at  well  at  paiiiiingt,  are  stiU  ex- 
tant, of  which  Ariadne  it  the  subject. 

Ariaeiu  ('Aptcuof)  or  Aridaena  ('ApiSoIbr),  the 
friend  of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401.  After 
the  death  of  Cyrus  he  purchased  his  pardon  from 
Artaxerxes  by  deserting  the  Greeks. 

Aiianmes  the  name  of  two  kings 

of  Cappadocia,  one  the  fisther  of  Ariarathet  I.,  and 
the  other  the  ton  and  tuccettor  of  Ariarathet  II. 

Ari&na  ('Apiar^ : /ran),  derived  from  Aria, 
from  the  specific  sense  of  which  it  roust  be  carefully 
distinguished,  wu  the  general  name  of  the  £.  pro* 
rinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  and  included 
the  portion  of  Asia  bounded  on  the  W.  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  embracing  the  pro- 
vincet  of  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamis^ae,  Ara- 
cliosia,  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  and  Carmania  (A'ho- 
raascoB,  Afykanistant  Bdoodusttm^  and  Kirman). 
But  the  name  was  often  extended  to  the  country 
as  £ir  W.  as  the  margin  of  the  Tigrit-valley,  so 
as  to  include  Media  and  Persit,  and  also  to 
the  provinces  N.  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  namely 
Baetria  and  Sogdiana  {Bolcikara).  Tlie  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  respecting  the  greater  part  of  this 
region  was  confined  to  wW  was  picked  up  in  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  and  the  wars  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  what  w'as  learned  from 
merchant  caravans. 

Ariar&tkM  (’AptapdOy^r),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Cappadocia.^1.  Son  of  Ariamnet  I.,  as- 
sisted Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  £gy*pt,  B.  c.  350. 
Ariarathes  «'ts  defeated  by  Perdiccas,and  crucified, 
322.  Euroenes  then  obtained  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia.» 2.  Son  of  Holophemet,  and  nephew  of 
Ariarathes  1.,  recovered  Cappadocia  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  B c.  315.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnet 

II.  Son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Stratonlce,  daughter  of  Antiochns  II.,  king 
of  Syria. —*4.  Sonof  No.3,  rcigntfd  b.c.  220 — 162. 
He  married  Antioebit,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 

III. ,  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted  Antiochus  in  his 
war  against  the  Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus, Ariarathet  sued  for  peace  in  188,  which 
he  obtained  on  (avourable  terma  In  183 — 179,  he 
assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Phamaces;»6. 
Son  of  No.  4,  previously  called  Mithridates,  reigned 
8.C.  163—130.  He  was  sumumed  Philopator, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
character  and  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  and  fell  in  this 
war,  130. “"B.  Son  of  No,  5,  reigned  B.C.  130 — 
96.  He  married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates 
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VI.,  king  of  Pontua,  and  was  put  to  death  W 
Mithridates  by  means  of  Gordius.  On  his  dettb 
the  kingdom  was  seised  by  Nicomedet,  king  o( 
Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice,  the  widow  of  the 
late  king.  But  Nicomedet  was  soon  expelled  br 
Mithridates,  who  placed  upon  the  throne, Son 
of  No.  6.  He  was,  however,  also  murdeted  br 
Mithridates  in  a short  time,  who  now  took  posses- 
sion of  bis  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians  lebelW 
against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
•-•8.  Second  son  of  No.  6 ; but  he  was  speedily 
driven  ont  of  the  kingdom  by  Mithridstes,  sad 
shortly  afterwards  die^  Bo^  Mithridstes  sod 
Nicomedet  attempted  to  give  a king  to  the  Csp- 
padocians  ; but  the  Romans  allowed  the  people  to 
choose  whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  opoa 
Ariobaraanes.*^.  Son  of  Ariobanaoet  n^rvicned 
B.  c.  4*2 — 36.  He  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  br 
Antony,  who  appointed  Arcbelaus  as  his  successor. 

Ariaspaa  or  Agriatpae  ('Apidtnrfti,  Aypidrrai), 
a people  in  the  S,  part  of  the  Persian  prorince  of 
Drangiana,  on  the  very  borders  of  Gedxusia,  vitb 
a capital  city,  Ariaspe  (*Apid4nn}).  In  return  for 
the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  simT  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  a*hen  he  inarched  through  the 
desert  of  Carmania,  they  were  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Ef^cp^^roi,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Per- 
sians to  retain  their  independence,  which  was  coo- 
firmed  to  them  by  Alexander  as  the  reaard  st 
similar  serrices  to  himself. 

Alicia  (Aridnus : Ariecia  or  AiaTM),an  andefit 
town  of  Latium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Moudu 
on  the  Appian  Way,  16  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  a member  of  the  Latin  coiifederacr,  mas  sob- 
dued  by  the  Romans,  with  the  other  Ladn  towns, 
in  B.  c.  338,  and  received  the  Roman  francbiw. 
In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  celebrated  grove  sod 
temple  of  Diana  Ariclna,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis  (^enu).  Diana  was  worshipped 
here  with  barbarous  customs  : her  priest,  called  m 
nemoracfu,  wat  alwavs  a run-aw’ay  slave,  who  ob- 
tained his  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  sinrle 
combat.  The  priest  was  obliged  to  fight  with  soy 
slave  who  succeed  in  breaking  off  a branch  of  s 
certain  tree  in  the  sacred  grove. 

AridMUf.  [Aeubvs  ; Arrhidabcs.) 

Arii,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Aria,  but  it  is  probably  slto  s 
form  of  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Persian 
race,  derived  from  the  root  or,  which  means  mdbit, 
and  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  a great  ntus- 
ber  of  Persian  names.  [Comp.  Artari.] 

Arlmaspi  (*Api;uurvol),  a people  in  the  N.  of 
Scythia,  of  whom  a fabulous  account  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  27).  The  germ  of  the  fable  u 
perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  tiM  fact  that  the  l-nl 
Mountains  abound  in  gold. 

Arimixas  (*Apt>id(i}t)  or  Arlom&aet  (*Ap<i> 
f*a(yis),  a chief  in  Sogdiana,  whose  fortress  wsi 
taken  by  Alexander  in  b.  a 3*28.  In  it  .\Jcxander 
found  Iloxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief. 
Oxyartet,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 

Aritmi  (*Afu^4)  and  ArfmA  (rdt  ''Afitna  sc. 
the  names  of  a mythical  people,  district,  and  lanrv 
of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the  old  Orevk 
poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  tbs 
monster  Typhoeus.  Virgil  {Aen.  ix.  716)  hsi 
misunderstood  the  c<v  *A^ifiois  of  Homer  (IL  ii- 
783),  and  made  T3rphoeus  lie  beneath  Inarime,  sa 
island  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  namely,  Pitheewa  or 
Aenaria  (/sMia). 
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irinfanm  (ArisiinentU:  AtsiMt),  a town  in 
Umbria  on  the  ooaat  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
r.rer  Ahminui  (Aforoedua).  It  waa  orifpnallj 
iaiuibitod  hj  Umbriana  and  Pelaagiana,  waa  afteN 
wdi  ia  poeaeeaioo  of  the  Senonea,  and  waa 
oilMitaed  hy  the  Homaoj  in  B.  c.  268,  from  which 
toe  it  appear!  aa  a flouriahing  place.  After 
leering  Cij^pincGaoL,  it  waa  the  hrat  town  which 
a pmoa  arrived  at  in  the  N.  £.  of  Italia  proper. 

iriobartiiiaa  ('AptoCap^d»^t).  I.  A'u^  or 
Deleaved  bir  bb  ion  MU 
thndat«a  to  the  Penian  king,  aboat  b.  c.  400."— 2. 
boDef.Mithridatee  I.,  reigned  B.C.  368—S37.  He 
rrrolted  from  Artaxerxee  in  362,  and  ma}r  be  re- 
imHed  M the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontua. 
— S.  Son  of  Mitbridatea  III.,  reigned  266 — 240, 
aad  waa  taeceeded  by  Mithridate*  IV. — II.  Ki»p$ 
y* CaffaJona.-^h  Sumaroed  PkiloromatUB^  reigned 
h.  c 93--63,  and  waa  elected  king  by  the  Cappado- 
citfia,  ander  the  direction  of  the  Romana.  He  waa 
w«ml  timet  expelled  from  hia  kingdom  by  Mithri* 
dates  but  waa  finally  reatored  by  Pompey  in  63, 
ihortly  before  hit  death.*  A Sumamed /*^ppoior, 
mtceeded  hia  father  in  63.  The  time  of  hia  death 
anat  known;  but  it  maat  have  been  before  3 1 , in 
ebidi  Tear  hia  aoo  waa  reigning.* A Sumaroed 
hmtm  tod  Pkdoromatmt^  ton  of  No.  2,  whom  he 
wcceeded  about  51 . He  aaitated  Pompey  againat 
Caeaar  in  48,  but  waa  nerertheleat  p^on^  by 
Caeac,  who  even  enlarged  hit  teiritonea.  He  W’aa 
*laia  in  42  by  Caaaioa,  becauae  he  waa  plotting 
agiinat  him  in  AaitL 

AjIob  (’Apfwr).  1.  Of  Methymoa  in  Leaboa, 
an  aodeot  Greek  bard  and  a celebrated  player  on  the 
dtaaca,  it  called  tbe  inventor  of  the  ditbyrambic 
poetry,  aad  of  the  name  dithyramb.  He  lived 
About  & c.  625,  and  ^nt  a great  part  of  hia  life  at 
the  court  of  PeiiMider,  tyiant  of  (plinth.  Of  hia 
hie  acarcely  any  thii^  U known  beyond  the  beau* 
tttnl  atwy  of  bit  eacape  firom  (he  aailon  with  whom 
be  aaiied  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
tau  nma  the  atory,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
pvt  in  aome  maaical  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
ud,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a Co- 
nnihiMi  ship  to  return  to  hia  firiend  Periaader. 
Tar  rude  aailors  coveted  bis  treasures,  aad  nwdU 
tatrd  hia  mnrder.  After  trying  in  vain  to  save  hia 
lA,  be  at  length  obtained  penniaaioo  once  more  to 
PA*y  on  the  cilhaca.  In  festal  attire  be  placed  him- 
•elf  ]0  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods 
m inapired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
MS.  Bet  many  song'hmng  dolphins  had  aaaemUed 
the  vessel,  and  <me  of  them  now  took  the 
bard  on  iu  back  aad  carried  him  to  Taenirua, 
bsai  whetkce  be  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
fAkted  hia  adventore  to  Periaoder.  Upon  the 
vnvnl  of  tbe  Corinthian  vessel  Periaoder  inquired 
W the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied  that  he  had 
^^•aiaed  behind  at  Tarentum  ; bat  when  Arion, 
X the  budding  of  Periander,  came  forward,  tbe 
wdws  owned  their  guilt,  and  were  punished  aocord‘ 
ag  to  their  deacrL  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
i*Miaoias  there  existed  at  Taenarua  a braaa  roonu* 
aent,  reprceenting  Arion  riding  on  a dolphin. 
A.*ioQ  tnd  his  ciiKara(lyre)  were  placed  among  the 
A fragment  of  a hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed 
^ Anon,  u contained  in  Bergk's  Poetat  Lyhei 
p.  566,  Ac.  *2.  A fabulous  hone,  which 
I'wbdoa  begot  by  Demeter  ; for,  in  order  to  escape 
^ the  porsait  of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  bad  metn* 
*^»?4oaad  herself  into  a mare,  and  Poseidon  de* 
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oeired  her  by  assuming  the  figure  of  a horse.  There 
were  many  other  traditions  respecting  the  ongin  ot 
this  horse,  but  all  make  Poseidon  its  father,  though 
its  mother  is  different  in  the  varioua  legends. 

Armeistiui,  a German  chief,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  M the  request  of  the  Sequani,  when  they 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  AeduL  He  subdued  the 
Aedui,  but  appropriated  to  himaelf  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  tbe  S^uani,  and  threatened  to  take  still 
more.  The  Sequani  now  united  with  the  Aedui 
in  imploring  tbe  help  of  Caesar,  who  defeated  Ario* 
vittus  about  50  miles  from  the  Rhine,  b.  c.  58. 
Ariovistus  escaped  acroM  the  river  in  a small  boat. 

AristaenStuj  ('Api^aireros),  the  reputed  author 
of  2 books  of  Love-Letters,  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus,  and  Plu- 
tarch. Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Boisaonade,  Paris,  1822. 

Aristaeniu  ('Aplirraivor),  of  Megalopolis,  some- 
tunes  called  AristaemtuMy  was  frequently  strategua 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  league  from  B.C.  198  to 
185.  He  was  the  political  opponent  of  PiiUo- 
poemen,  and  a friend  of  the  Romans. 

Aristaetif  (’Apurrcubi),  a divinity  worshipped 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  was  once  a mortal,  who 
became  a god  through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  mankind.  The  different  accounts  about  him 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred  to 
several  distinct  beings,  who  weiv  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
either  as  a son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or,  according  to 
a more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Cyrene.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried  off 
by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  Aristaeus.  Aristaeus  subseqiientiy 
went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia  ; but  after  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  his  son  ActaBON,  he  left  Thebes  and 
visited  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally  be  w*ent  to  Thrace, 
and  after  dwelling  for  some  time  near  mount  Hae- 
mus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he 
disappeared.  Aristaeus  is  one  of  tbe  roost  benefi- 
cent divinities  in  ancient  mythology  : he  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  of 
vine  and  olive  plantations  ; he  taught  men  to  keep 
beet,  and  averti^  from  the  fields  the  burning  heat 
of  the  snn  and  other  causes  of  destruction. 

Arittagdras  (’ApKrroydpaf),  of  Miletus,  brother- 
in-law  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by  the  latter  during 
his  stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Miletus.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Naxos  (a  c.  .501),  which  he  had  promised  to 
subdue  for  the  Persians,  and  fewring  the  conse- 
quences of  bis  failure,  he  induced  the  Ionian  cities 
to  revolt  from  Persia.  He  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  Spartans  aud  Athenians:  the  former  refused, 
but  the  latter  sent  him  20  ships  and  some  troops. 
In  499  his  army  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but 
was  finally  chas^  b^k  to  the  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians now  departed  ; the  Persians  conquered  most 
of  the  Ionian  cities ; and  Aristagoras  in  despair 
fled  to  Thrace  where  he  was  slain  by  the  I^o- 
nians  in  497. 

Arista&der  ('ApiorarSpof),  the  most  celebrated 
soothsayer  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  wrote  a work 
on  prodigies. 

Aristarehni  ('Aptffropxof).  L An  Athenian, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  the  ^ Four 
Hundred,”  B.C.  411.  He  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  not  later  than  406.  *2. 


80  ARISTEAS. 

A Lacedaemonian,  succeeded  Cleander  ai  hannott  ' 
of  Byzantium  in  400,  and  in  various  ways  ill  j 
treated  the  Cyrean  Oreelcs,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Asia.«*3.  Of  Tbgba.  a tragic  poet 
at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  flourished  , 
about  B.C.  454,  and  wrote  70  tragedies- »4.  Of 
Samos,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer 
at  Alexandria,  flourished  between  B.  c.  280  and  264 . 
He  employed  himself  in  the  determination  of  some 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  astronomy  ; bat 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a treatise  oo  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(irspl  (rod  iLwtxrrtffidrttvijXlov  iral 

Edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon,  1688,  and  reprinted  in 
vol.  iii.  of  his  works.  There  is  a French  trans- 
lation, and  an  edition  of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  5. 

Of  Samothracb,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  flou- 
rished B.C.  156.  He  was  educat^  in  the  school  of 
Aristophanes  of  Bysmtium,  at  Alexandria,  where 
be  himself  found^  a grammatical  and  critical 
school.  At  an  advanced  age  he  left  Alexandria, 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because 
he  was  suffering  fh>m  incurable  dropsy.  Aristar- 
chus was  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  Hit 
labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  which 
he  published  a recension,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  The 
great  object  of  his  critical  labours  was  to  restore 
the  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to 
clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations  and  corruptions. 
He  marked  those  verses  which  he  thought  spurious  | 
with  an  obeloa,  and  those  which  he  considered  as  : 
particularly  beautiful  with  an  asterisk.  He  divided  ' 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  24  books  each.  He  j 
did  not  confine  himself  to  a recension  of  the  text,  ; 
but  also  explained  and  interpreted  the  poems : he  | 
opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  was 
then  beginning  to  And  Aivour,  and  which  at  a later 
time  became  very  general.  His  grammatical  prin- 
ciples were  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries; 
th«  most  eminent  of  his  opponents  was  Crates  of 
Malhia 

Ariiti^as  (Apurrsat),  of  Procoonesus,  an  epic  ' 
poet  of  whose  life  we  have  only  fabulous  accounts. 
His  date  is  quite  uncertain : some  place  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cynis ; but  other  traditions 
make  him  earlier  than  Homer,  or  a contemporary 
and  teacher  of  Homer.  The  ancient  writers  re- 
present him  as  a nmgician,  who  rose  after  his 
death,  and  whose  soul  could  leave  and  re-enter  its 
body  according  to  its  pleasure.  He  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  introduced  at  Metapontum.  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  through  the  countries  N.  and  R.  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arimaspae,  Cimmerii,  Hypcrborei,  and  other  my- 
thical nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written 
an  epic  poem  in  3 books,  called  Tks  Arismeupca 
(rd  'Api^^sm).  This  work  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  was  the  real  author  of  it. 

Ariitlaa  or  Ariitaeni,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (B.  c.  285—247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a Greek  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  was 
executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at  Oxford, 
1692,  8vn. 

Alistidei  (’ApioT«18iii).  1,  An  Athenian,  son  of 


ARISTIDES, 
i Lysimachui,  sumamed  the  ^ Just,**  was  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family.  He  was  the  political  disciple 
of  Clisthenea,  and  pa^ly  on  that  account,  partly  from 
personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to  The- 
mistoclea.  Aristides  frught  as  the  commander  of  his 
tribe  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  490 ; and  next 
year,  489,  he  was  archon.  In  483  or  482  be  suffered 
ostracism,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  triumpli 
of  the  maritime  and  democratic  policy  of  hii  rir^ 
He  was  still  in  exile  in  480  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
where  he  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy, 
with  a band  raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the 
islet  of  Psjttaleia.  He  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment after  the  battle,  was  appointed  general  in  the 
following  year  (479),  and  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  In  477,  when  the 
allies  had  become  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias  and  the  Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague 
Cimon  had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the 
' command  of  the  maritime  conMeracy:  and  to 
Aristides  was  by  general  consent  entrusted  the 
task  of  drawing  up  its  laws  and  Axing  its  sssess- 
ments.  This  first  tribute  (<p6pos)  of  460  talenu, 
paid  into  a common  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  bit 
name,  and  was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after 
tiroes,  as  marking  their  Saturnian  age.  This  is 
his  last  recorded  act.  He  died  after  471,  the  year 
of  the  ostracism  of  Tbemistocles,  and  very  likely 
in  468.  He  died  to  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral : his  daughters  were 
portioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son  Lysimacho* 
received  a grant  of  land  and  of  money.  The 
author  of  a work  entitled  Milenaea,  which  was 
probably  a romance,  having  Miletus  for  its  scene. 
It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a licentious 
character.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L. 
Cornelius  Sisenna,  a contemporary  of  Sulla,  and 
it  seems  to  have  become  popular  with  the  Romans. 
Aristides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the 
term  ATs/erioa,  as  applied  to  works  of  Action.  Hi> 
age  and  country  are  unknown,  but  the  title  of  hit 
work  is  thought  to  favour  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
a native  of  Miletus.  ^3.  Of  Thbbbs,  a celebrated 
Greek  punter,  flourished  about  B.C.  360 — 330.  The 
point  in  which  he  most  excelled  was  in  depicting  the 
feelings,  expressions,  and  pauions  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  common  life.  His  pictures  were  so  much 
valued  that  long  after  his  death  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  offered  600.000  sesterees  for  one  of  them.  •• 
4.  P.  AeUua  ArUtidM,  sumamed  THBonoais,  s 
celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Adriani 
in  Mysia,  in  a.  d.  J 17.  He  studied  under  Herodei 
Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  Atme  of 
his  t^enti  and  acquirements  was  so  great  that 
monuments  were  erected  to  his  honour  in  several 
towns  which  he  had  honoured  with  his  presence. 
Shortly  before  his  return  he  was  attack^  by  an 
illneu  which  lasted  for  1.3  years,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  hit  studies.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  178,  he  used 
his  influence  with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  to  in- 
duce him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  town.  The 
Smyrnaeant  showed  their  gratitude  to  Aristides 
by  oflfering  him  various  honours  and  distinctiouv 
most  of  which  he  refused:  he  accepted  only  the 
office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  about  a.  D.  180.  The  works  of  Aristides 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  55  orations  and 
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dfcbuntdont,  u)d  2 treAtuM  on  rbotorical  tab-  Aiisto.  [Ariston.] 

jfcts  of  little  value.  Hit  orations  are  much  tape-  AriatobfUlU  (’ApurrodouXos).  princes  of  Judaea. 
not  to  thote  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time.  His  1.  Eldest  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanui,  assumed  the 
admirers  compared  him  to  Demosthenes,  and  even  title  of  king  of  Judaea,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Ansttdes  did  not  think  himself  mocfa  inferior,  in  B.  c,  107.  He  put  to  death  his  brother  Anti- 
Tbu  vanitr  and  self-suibciencj  mode  him  enemies  gonus,  in  order  to  secure  his  power,  but  died  in 
sad  opponents;  but  the  number  of  his  admirers  the  following  year,  106.^2.  Younger  son  of 
WM  fiir  greater,  and  several  learned  grammarians  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra.  Afu>r  the 
vTote  commentaries  on  his  orations,  some  of  which  death  of  his  mother  in  B.  c.  70,  there  was  a civil 
are  extant  The  best  edition  of  Aristides  is  by  war  for  some  years  between  Aristobulus  and  hi» 
W,  DiodorC  Lipa  1839.  m»5.  Qaifltilifcntll  Aril-  brother  Hyrcanus,  for  the  possession  of  the  crown. 
tidN,  the  author  of  a treatise  in  3 books  on  At  length  in  B.C.  83,  Arislobulus  was  deprived  of 
nttur,  probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  after  the  sovereignty  by  Pompey  and  carried  away  as  a 
Christ  His  work  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  prisoner  to  Rome.  In  57,  he  escaped  from  his 
all  the  ancient  musical  treatises:  it  is  printed  in  conhnement  at  Rome,  with  his  son  Antigonus,  and, 
the  collection  of  Meibomius  entitled  Antiiptae  A/u-  returning  to  Judaea,  renewed  the  war  ; but  he  was 
pcot  Aueiort*  SepUniy  Amst  1 652.  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  ta  Home  by  Qabinius. 

AristXoa  ('Apurrfwr),  a philosopher  either  of  the  In  49,  he  was  released  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent 
Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  himself  ty-  him  into  Judaea,  but  he  was  poisoned  on  the  way 
rant  of  Athens  through  the  influence  of  Mithridates.  by  some  of  Pompey's  party. Grandson  of  No. 
He  held  out  against  Sulla  in  b.  c.  87 ; and  when  2,  son  of  Alexander  and  brother  of  Herod's  wife 
the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  he  w*as  put  to  death  Moriamne.  He  was  made  high-priest  by  Herod, 
I7  Sulis’s  orders.  when  be  was  only  17  years  old,  but  was  afterw*ards 

Aristippaa  ('Apf^rrnrwos).  1.  Son  of  Aritades,  drowned  at  Jericho,  by  order  of  Herod,  B.C.  35. 
hem  St  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  tbeCyrenaic  school  »4.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  was 
o(  Philosophy,  flourished  about  B.  c.  370.  The  fame  put  to  death  in  D.  c.  6,  with  his  brother  Alexander, 
of  Socrates  brought  him  to  Athens,  and  he  remained  by  order  of  their  father,  whose  suspicions  had  been 
with  the  latter  ^most  up  to  the  time  of  his  execu-  excited  against  them  by  their  brother  Antipatbh. 
tion,  B.C.  399.  Though  a disciple  of  Socrates,  he  Sumamed  the  Younger,"  son  of  Aristobulus 
wandered  both  in  principle  and  practice  very  far  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
the  leaching  and  example  of  his  great  master.  He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  two  brothers. 
Hr  was  luxurious  in  his  mode  of  living:  he  in-  Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  the  future  king  of  Chalcia 
dulged  ia  sensual  gratifleations  and  the  society  of  He  died,  as  he  hod  lived,  in  a private  station. 
the  ootwioui  Lais  ; and  be  took  money  for  his  6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chakis,  grandson  of  No. 
tesehitif  (being  the  £rst  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  4,  and  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  InA.n. 
who  did  so).  He  passed  part  of  bis  life  at  the  55,  Nero  m^e  him  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  and 
of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ; but  be  in  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  portion  of  the 
*ppean  at  last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given  to  Tigranes. 

to  have  spent  his  old  age.  The  anecdotes  He  joined  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  An* 
wbicb  are  told  of  him,  however,  do  not  pre  us  the  doebus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  73. 

Botwo  of  a person  who  was  the  mere  slave  of  his  AristobtUxu.  L Of  Cassandrea,  aerved  under 
patfious,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a pride  in  ex-  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a history 
^'|*rting  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of  every  of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
^isd,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  prosperity  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of  bis  work.— 
^e.  They  illustrate  and  conflrm  the  two  state-  2.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a Peripatetic  philo- 
a«ts  of  Horace  {Ep.  L 1.  18),  that  to  observe  the  sopher,  lived  b.  c.  170,  under  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
pf'Kepti  of  Aristippus  ia  miki  res,  nom  me  refms  roetor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
t^jmocre,  and  (i.  17.  23)  that,  omni$  Anutip-  commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Moses,  the  object 
deetai  color  et  status  et  res.  Thus  when  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Greek  philosophy 
^"proatbed  for  bis  love  of  bodily  indulgences,  he  was  taken  from  the  books  of  Motes  ; but  it  is  now 
>atw(tfd,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying  admitted  that  this  work  was  written  by  a later 
but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could  writer,  whose  object  was  to  induce  the  Greeks  to 
M St  any  time  give  them  up.  To  Xenophon  and  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish  literature. 

1*^  he  was  very  obnoxious,  as  we  see  from  the  AliftdclM  {*Apt<rroH\^t).  1.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
(ti.  1 .)  where  he  maintains  an  odious  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a contemporary 
•^Acasnoo  against  Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  of  Strabo. —2.  Of  Pergamus,  a sophist  and  rhe- 
^}>>Ta)ei)t,  and  from  the  Pkatdo^  where  his  ab-  torician,  and  a pupil  of  Herodes  Atticus,  lived 
St  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  — 3.  Of  Messene,  a 
^ Aegino,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  Peripatetic  philosopher,  probably  lived  about  the 
oeauoMd  as  a reproach.  He  imparted  his  doc-  beginning  oT  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  He 
to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  com-  w'rote  a work  on  philosophy,  some  fragments  of 
ccQKsted  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus.—  which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius.— 4.  Sculptors. 
Two  tyrants  of  Argos,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus  There  were  two  sculptors  of  this  name : Aristocles 
See  Aristouachur,  Nos.  3and  4.  the  elder,  who  is  called  both  a Cydonian  and  a 
Arista.  T.,  a distinguished  Roman  jurist,  lived  Sicynnian,  probably  because  he  was  bom  at  Cy- 
tb«  emperor  Trajan,  and  was  a friend  of  the  donia  and  practised  his  art  in  Sicyon  ; and  Aris- 
Pliny.  His  works  are  occasionally  men-  tocles  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  grandson  of  the 
ia  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract  former,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of  Conachos. 
^ a&y  of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  These  artists  founded  a school  of  sculpture  at 
^ on  the  Ltbri  Potieriorum  of  I^beo,  on  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary  reputation, 
^**'S*.  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus.  and  of  which  we  have  the  beads  for  7 genen- 
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tioni,  namely*  Ariitoclet,  Cleoetaa,  Ariitoclet  and 
Canachu«*  Synnoon,  Ptolichut*  Sottnitui,  and  Pan- 
tias.  The  elder  Arittocles  probably  lived  about 
B.C.  800 — 568  ; the  younger  about  540 — 508. 

Arilt8er&tei  (*ApurroK^rv}r).  1.  Laat  king 
of  Arcadia*  was  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians  in 
the  2nd  Messenian  war,  when  they  assisted  the 
Messenians  against  the  Spartans.  Having  been 
bribed  by  the  Spartans*  be  betrayed  the  Messe* 
nians,  and  was  in  consequence  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Arcadians,  about  b.  c.  668,  who  now  abolished 
the  kingly  ofBce.~2.  An  Atheihan  of  wealth  and 
influence,  son  of  Scellias,  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  B.  c.  406,  and 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  brought  to  trial  and 
executed. 

Aristddimtia  (*Api(rrd8i}juot).  L A descendant 
of  Hercules,  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  father  of 
Enrysthenes  and  Procles,  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  just  as  be  was  setting  out  on  bis 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus  ; but  a Locedaemo* 
nian  tradition  related,  that  Aristodemus  himself 
came  to  Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and 
died  a natural  death.  *2.  A Messenian,  one  of 
the  chief  heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  As  : 
the  Delphic  oracle  had  declared  that  the*  preser- 1 
ration  of  the  Messenian  state  demanded  that  a | 
maiden  of  the  bouse  of  the  Aepytids  should  be  j 
sacrificed,  Aristodemus  offered  his  own  daughter.  I 
In  order  to  save  her  life,  her  lover  declared  that ! 
she  was  with  child  by  him,  but  Aristodemus,  en-  ' 
raged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter  and  | 
opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Aristo- 1 
deroui  was  afterwards  elected  king  in  place  of 
Euphnes,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the 
Sportana  He  continued  the  war  against  the  Spar- 
tans, till  at  length,  finding  further  resistance  hope- 
lets,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter,  about  B.  c.  723.*  8.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in 
Campania,at  whose  court Tarquinius  Superbus  died, 
B.C.  496. *4.  One  of  the  300  Spartans  at  Ther 
mopylae  (&  c.  480),  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
in  which  bis  comrades  fell,  either  in  consequence  of 
iiekness,  or  because  be  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
from  the  camp.  The  Spartans  punished  him  with 
Afinua,  or  civil  degradation.  Stung  with  this 
treatment  be  met  his  death  at  Plataea  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (479),  after  performing  the  wildest  feats 
of  valour.  *6.  A tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  time,  and  advocated  peace 
with  Macedonia.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  with  whom 
be  was  a great  favourite. *6.  Of  Miletus,  a friend 
and  flatterer  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent 
him  into  Greece  in  B.  c.  315,  in  order  to  promote 
his  interesu  there.  *7.  There  were  many  literary 
penoni  of  this  name  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
grammarians,  whom  it  is  diflScult  to  distinguish 
from  one  another.  Two  were  natives  of  Nysa  in 
Caria,  both  grammarians,  one  a teacher  of  Pompey, 
and  the  other  of  Strabo.  There  was  also  an  Aris- 
toderout  of  Elis,  and  another  of  Thebes,  who  are 
quoted  as  writers. 

ArUtogiton  {'Apurroy^irw),  L The  conspi- 
rator against  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  See  Har- 
modius.*2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  adversary 
of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Dinarchus.  He 
was  ofren  accused  by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and 
defended  himself  in  a number  of  orations  which 
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are  lost  Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Deno- 
sthenes  there  are  2 against  Arist^ton,  and  among 
those  of  Dinarchus  there  is  one. 

Ariitdm&chB  ('Apurro/tdxi?),  daughter  ofHip- 
parfnus  of  Syracate,  sister  of  Dion,  and  wife  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  her  and  Doris  of 
; Locri  on  the  same  day.  She  afterwards  perished 
with  her  daughter  Arbtx. 

ArUtdm&cbtis  1.  SonofTslaoi 

and  brother  of  Adnutus.*2.  of  Cleodemas 
or  Cleodaeus,  grandson  of  Hvllus,  great-graodsoD 
of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Temenus,  Cresphontes, 
and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  battle  when  he  io- 
vaded  Pelcponuesus  ; but  his  three  sous  were  more 
successful  and  conquered  Peloponnesus.  *3.  Tv- 
rant  of  Argos,  under  th4  patronage  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  was  ass.i8sinated,  and  succeeded  by  .Aris- 
tippus II. *4.  Tyrant  of  Argos,  succeeded  Aris- 
tippus II. : he  resigned  his  power  upon  the  detth 
of  Demetrius  in  B.  c.  229,  and  induced  Argos  to 
join  the  Achaean  league.  He  afterwards  deserted 
tile  Achaeans,  and  again  assumed  the  tyranny  of 
Argos ; but  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Anti- 
gonus  Doson,  Aristomachus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  by  them  put  to  death. 

Aristdmdnes  (*Ap<oTo^^*n;i).  1.  The  Messe- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  2nd  war  with  Sparta,  belongs 
more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He  was  a aadre 
of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of 
Aeprtus.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  he  began 
the  war  in  c.  685,  39  years  after  the  end  of 
the  1st  war.  Soon  after  its  commencement  he  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  that  be  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
oflSce  of  supreme  commander.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Messenians  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war,  thronch 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates,  the  Arcadian  leader, 
Aristomenes  retreated  to  the  mountain  fortreu  of 
Ira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  1 1 years, 
constantly  ravaging  the  land  of  Laconia.  In 
one  of  hii  incursions,  however,  the  Spartani 
overpowered  him  with  superior  numbers,  and  car- 
rying him  with  50  of  hit  comrades  to  Sports, 
cast  them  into  the  pit  (icedSas)  where  condemned 
criminals  were  thrown.  The  rest  perished  ; not 
so  Aristomenes,  the  favourite  of  the  gods ; for 
legends  told  how  an  eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings 
as  he  fell,  and  a fox  guided  him  on  the  3rd  dsr 
from  the  cavern.  Dut  having  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  Twin  Drothers,  his  country  was  destined  to 
ruin.  The  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so  long  suc- 
cessfully defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans ; Aristomenes,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  which 
was  again  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Spartans,  B.  c- 
668.  He  afterwards  settled  at  lalysus  in  Rhodes, 
where  he  died.  Damagetiis,  king  of  lalysus,  had 
been  enjoined  by  the  Delphic  oracle  **  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks,**  and  he  ^ett- 
fore  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Anstoroenet,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians  ho- 
noured  Aristomenes  as  a hero,  and  from  him  were 
descended  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae. 
*2.  An  Acarnanian,  who  governed  Egypt  with 
justice  and  wisdom  during  the  minority  of  PloWtny 
V.  Epiphanea.but  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  in 
192.  *8.  A comic  poet  of  Athens,  flourished  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Ariston  ('AffoTMv).  L Of  Chios,  a Stoic  phi- 
losopher, and  a diKiple  of  Zeno,  flourished  about 
0.  c.  260.  Though  he  professed  himself  a Stok, 
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JH  lie  differed  from  Zeno  in  terenl  pointt,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a small  KhooL  He  is  said 
U)  bare  died  of  a cott/t  de  $oUU.  2.  A Peripatetic 
pbilosopber  of  Jolis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  succeeded 
LjcoD  as  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about  u.  c. 
2io.  He  mroie  seveml  philosophical  works  which 
anlott-^S.  Of  Alexandria,  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher and  a contemporarj  of  Strabo,  wrote  a work 
on  tho  Nile. 

Ariitosantae  (*Afurronivrcu),  a town  in  Achaia, 
the  harbour  of  PaJlene. 

AriitOlUctu  {^KfHffr6vtKoj).  1.  A natural  son 
of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamus.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  brother  Attains  III.,  B.C.  133,  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Homans,  Aristonicos  laid  claim  to 
tbe  crowTu  At  first  he  met  w’ith  considerable  suc- 
cess. He  defeated  in  131  the  consul  P.  Licinius 
Ciassus  ; but  in  1 30  he  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner bj  M.  Perpema,  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Aquillius  in  129,  and  was  there  put  to  death. 
*2.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a contemporary 
of  Strabo,  and  the  author  of  sereral  works,  most  of 
which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

AristdnjfiaiiJ  (*Apurrwi^/iOs),  a comic  poet  and 
conteiDporars*  of  Aristophanes  and  Amipsias. 

AnatdpbinM  (*Apurro^in)f).  1.  The  celebrated 
comic  poet,  was  bom  about  a c.  444  and  probably 
at  Athens.  His  father  Philippus  had  possessions  in 
Aegina,  and  may  originally  have  come  from  that 
island,  whence  a question  arose  whether  Aristophanes 
was  a genuine  Athenian  citizen  : his  enemy  Cleon 
hroQgbs  against  him  more  than  one  accusation  to 
deprire  him  of  his  civic  rights  ((ct'tox  yptupcl)^  but 
without  success.  He  had  three  sons,  Philippus, 
Anroa,  and  Nicostntns,  but  of  his  private  history 
we  know  nothing.  He  probably  died  about  b.  c. 
380.  7*he  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the 
highest  historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an 
admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
of  tbe  day,  and  a contemporary  commentary  on  the 
evils  existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is 
tbe  only  feature  in  modem  social  life  which  at  all 
resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a bold  and 
sAen  a wise  patriot  He  bad  the  strongest  affection 
fv  Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  tbe 
Kate  in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous 
gcaeraiioD,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides  had  but 
jtst  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  bis  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne* 
Stan  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles. 
To  this  &tal  war,  among  a host  of  evils,  be  aKribes 
the  infloence  of  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens. 
Another  great  object  of  nis  indignation  was  the  re- 
cestlr  adopted  system  of  education  which  bad  been 
rntrodoced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  specula- 
tZTf  and  inquiring  turn  ^ren  to  the  Athenian 
ZBLod  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  philosophers,  and 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the 
sge  foUuwi/ig  tbe  Persian  war.  The  new  theories 
introduced  by  (be  Sophists  threatened  to  overthrow 
tW  foundations  of  morality,  by  making  persuasion 
sttl  not  truth  the  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse 
wnk  hia  fellows,  and  to  substitute  a universal 
to^pticisEm  fuT  the  religious  creed  of  tbe  people. 
Tbe  worst  effects  of  such  a system  were  seen  in 
Alcxbtades,  who  combined  all  tlie  elements  which 
■insv^banes  most  disliked,  beading  tbe  war  party 
B ^AJiica,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  Khool  in 
ptanso^by  a&d  in  literatort.  Of  this  latter 
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school  — the  literary  and  poetical  Sophists  — Euri- 
pides was  the  chief,  whose  works  are  full  of  that 
fitr*upo<fo^ia  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with 
the  moral  dignity  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and 
for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  ns  soaring 
in  the  air  to  write  bis  tragedies.  Another  feature 
of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
.\thens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts, 
and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their  power  ; all  of  which 
enormities  are  made  by  Aristophanes  objects  of 
continual  attack.  But  though  he  saw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had  not  wisdom  to  And  a 
remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and  unde- 
sirable one  of  a movement  backwards  ; and  there- 
fore, though  we  allow  him  to  have  been  honest  and 
bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of  great.  The 
following  is  a list  of  his  extant  comedies,  with  the 
year  in  which  they  were  performed: — 425.  AcAar- 
nidai.  Produced  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  First 
prize. — 424.  'Iwirsif,  Knighis  or  /fonemen.  The 
first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristophanes 
himself.  First  prixe  ; second  Cratinus.  — 423. 
Clouds.  First  prize,  Cralinut  ; second,  Amipsias. 
— 422,  Wa$p$.  Second  prize.  — Ctomls  (second 
edition),  fail^  in  obtaining  a prize.  Some  writers 
place  this  b.  c.  411,  and  the  whole  subji^rt  is  very 
uncertain.  — 419.  Peace.  Second  prize;  Eupolis 
flrst.  — Birds.  Second  prize  ; Amipsiaa,  first ; 
Phrynichus,  third.  — 411.  Lysisirafa. — 'fhesmo- 
phoriazusae.  During  tbe  Oligarchy. — 403.  First 
Plutus.  — 405.  Frogs.  First  prize  ; Phrj’nichus, 
second  ; Plato,  third.  Death  of  Sophocles. — 392. 
Ecclesiazusae.  — 388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 
— The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cooofiw,  produced  about  b.  a 387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  — Suidat  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  was 
the  author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.  As  a poet  Aristo- 
phanes possessed  merits  of  t^e  highest  order.  His 
works  contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are 
quite  noble,,  and  some  of  his  chonisses,  particularly 
one  in  tbe  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  repre- 
sented as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against 
Corinth,  are  written  with  a spirit  and  humour  un- 
rivalled in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to 
English  ballads.  He  was  a complete  master  of  the 
Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of 
that  glorbus  language  is  wonderfully  shown.  No 
flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy: 
animals  of  every  kiud  are  pressed  into  his  service  ; 
frogs  chaunt  chonisses,  a dog  it  tried  for  stealing 
a cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the 
grunts  of  a pig.  — ElditUms.  Tbe  best  of  the  col- 
lective plays  are  by  Invemizzi,  completed  by 
Beck  and  Dindorf,  13  volt.  Lips.  1794 — 1826, 
and  by  Dekker,  5 vols.  Hvo.,  London,  1829.— 
2.  Of  Dyiantium,  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  tbe 
most  eminent  Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes, 
and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He 
lived  about  B.  c.  2G4,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II. 
and  Ptolemy  111.,  and  had  the  supreme  manage- 
ment of  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Aristophanes 
WAS  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  in 
the  Greek  language.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  more  especially  of  Homer,  of  whoso 
works  he  made  anew  and  critical  edition  {^t6p6ts<ris). 
The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  en- 
gaged bis  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
of  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions. 
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All  we  pouPM  of  his  numerout  works  consists  of 
fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
poets,  some  argumenta  to  the  plays  of  the  tragic 
poets  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a part  of  bisA«(cii, 
which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition  of  He- 
rodian*s  /'ar/i/soaes,  London,  1819,  pp.  283—289. 

Ariitdphon  ('Apurrd^r).  1.  Of  the  demus  of  | 
Asenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenian  orators  about  theclose  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war.  The  number  of  laws  which  he  proposed 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  statement,  as  pneserved 
by  Aeschines,  that  he  was  accused  75  times  of 
having  made  illegal  proposals,  but  that  be  bad  al- 
ways come  off  victorious.  In  B.  c.  354  he  accused 
Iphicrates  and  Tirootheus,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  fors*ard  in  tlie  assembly  to  defend  the  law 
of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes.  The  latter 
treats  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eloquent  orators.  2.  Of  the  de- 
mus of  ColytUis,  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes, 
and  on  orator  of  great  distinction  and  influence. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [AxacKiNxs.]  — 8.  A comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  •-•4.  A painter  of 
some  distinction,  son  and  pupil  of  Agluophon,  and 
brother  of  Polygnotus. 

ArijtStilef  (’Apnrrtn’sXnt),  the  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Singiro,  a town  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
B.  n.  384.  His  father,  Nicomachus,  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  science : his  mother, 

Phaestis  (or  Phaestlas),  was  descended  from  a 
Chalcidian  family.  The  studies  and  occupation  of 
his  father  account  for  the  early  inclination  ma- 
nifested by  Aristotle  for  the  investigation  of  nature, 
an  inclination  which  is  perceived  throughout  his 
whole  life.  He  lost  his  lather  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  17th  year,  and  he  was  entnuted  to  the 
guardianship  of  one  Proxenus  of  Atameus  in  My> 
sia,  who  was  settled  in  Staginu  In  3G7,  he  went  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato  upon  the  reuim  of  the  latter  from 
Sicily  about  36.5.  Plato  soon  distinguished  him  i 
above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him  the 
^ intellect  of  his  school,**  and  bis  house,  the  house 
of  the  “reader.**  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  20 
years,  till  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  good  understanding  w'bich  subsisted  betw'een 
teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  tome  trifling 
exceptions,  luidisturbed  ; for  the  stories  of  the  dis- 
respect and  ingratitude  of  the  latter  towards  the 
former  ore  nothing  but  calumnies  invented  by  his 
enemies.  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  first  re- 
sidence at  Athens,  Aristotle  gave  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Isocrates.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published 
his  first  rhetorical  writings.  Upon  the  death  of  Plato 
(347)  Aristotle  left  Athens,  perhaps  he  was  of- 
fended by  Plato  having  appointed  Speusippus  as 
his  successor  in  the  Ac^emy.  He  first  repaired 
to  his  friend  Hernias  at  Atameus,  w'berc  he  mar- 
ril'd  Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  prince. 
On  the  death  of  Hxrmias  ^'ho  w*as  killed  by  the 
Persians  (344),  Aristotle  fled  from  Atameus  to 
Mytilene.  Two  years  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son  Alexander, 
then  13  years  of  age.  Here  Aristotle  was  treated  ' 
with  the  most  marked  respect  His  native  city,  { 
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Stagira,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  wsi 
rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  Philip  caused  a gymoa- 
slum  (called  Nymphaeum)  to  be  built  there  m a 
pleasant  grove  expresriy  for  Aristotle  and  his 
pupils,  ^veral  of  the  youths  of  the  Macedonian 
nobles  were  educated  by  Aristotle  along  wiih 
I Alexander.  Aristotle  spent  7 years  in  Macedonia; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  ioatruction  withont  in- 
terruption for  only  4.  Still  with  inch  a popil 
even  thia  short  period  was  suflicieot  for  a teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  and  to  create  in  his  pupil  that  sense  of 
the  noble  and  great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander 
from  all  those  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like 
a hurricane  through  the  world.  On  Alexander*! 
accession  to  the  throne  in  335,  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens,  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocra- 
tea  president  of  the  Academy.  He  himself  had 
the  Lyedum,  a gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Ly- 
ceus,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon 
assembled  round  him  a Ixrge  number  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  to  w*horo  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosophy  in  the  shady  w*alks  (repivoTM) 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  w'olking  up 
and  down  (wcpiwaTwe),  and  not  sitting,  which  was 
the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers.  From  one 
or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Pmpatt- 
tic  is  derived,  which  W'as  afterwards  given  to  his 
school.  He  gave  tw*o  different  courses  of  lecture* 
every  day.  Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  mora- 
ing  (4w8ivdr  wvpfTaros)  to  a narrower  circle  of 
chosen  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
acroama4ic  or  acroatic^  embraced  subjects  connected 
with  the  more  abstruse  philosophy  (theology^ 
physics,  and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  dellrerrd 
in  the  afternoon  (SviAtvaf  wepfwarov)  and  intended 
for  a more  promiscuous  circle  (which  accordingly 
he  called  eroteric)<t  extended  to  rhetoric,  sophistics, 
and  politics.  He  appears  to  h.*ive  taught  not 
much  in  the  way  of  conversation,  as  in  regulsi 
lectures.  His  Khool  soon  became  the  most  cele- 
brated At  Athens,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over 
it  for  13  years  (335 — 323).  During  this  time  he 
also  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours  he  was  assisted  by  the  truly  kingly 
liberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  not  only  pre- 
sented him  with  800  talents,  but  also  caused  large 
collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made  for  him. 
to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most 
excellent  works,  \\\t  History  of  Animals.  Mearv 
while  various  causes  contributed  to  throwadoud 
over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In 
the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  his  wife 
Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a daughter  of  th- 
some  name:  he  lived  subsequently  with  a friend 
of  his  wife's,  the  slave  HerpylHs,  who  bore  him  s 
son,  Nicomachus.  But  a source  of  still  greater 
grief  was  an  intermption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  be  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupD. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Cattle- 
THXNKR,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who 
bad  vehemently  and  injudiciously  oppoaed  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instnictor,  although 
their  former  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
undisturbed.  The  story  that  Aristotle  had  a share 
io  poisoning  the  king,  is  a fabrication  of  a later 
age ; and  moreover  it  is  certain  that  AJexander 
died  a natural  death.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323)  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  snspi- 
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6mi  It  Athent  m a fnend  of  Mac«donU  ; but  as  tcScfiov^  de  MHndo\  a letter  to  Aleiander,  treats 
it  wtM  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusation  the  subject  of  the  last  2 works  in  a popular  tone 
i|amst  him,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  (durc^siat)  and  a rhetorical  style  altogether  foreign  to  Arit> 
hf  the  hierophant  EurymedoD.  He  withdrew  totle.  The  whole  is  probably  a translation  of  a 
6ikd  Athens  before  his  trial,  and  escaped  in  the  work  with  the  same  title  by  Appuleius.  (6.)  77<o 
b^rnmmg  of  322  to  Chalcit  in  Euboea,  where  he  Hisioiy  ltnopia\  in 9 b^ks, 

di^  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  in  the  63rd  treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of  the 
Tear  of  bis  age,  of  a chronic  disease  of  the  stomach,  natural  kingdom,  according  to  genera,  classics,  and 
His  body  was  transported  to  his  native  city  Sia-  species  ; especially  giving  all  the  characteristics  of 
rin,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  intcnml  vi« 
•f  a hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He  bequeathed  to  tal  functions  ; according  to  the  manner  of  its  copula- 
Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library' and  the  ori-  tion,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character.  The  best 
finals  of  bis  writings.  In  person  Aristotle  was  edition  is  by  Schneider,  Lips.  181 1.  Theobserva- 
and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes,  and  a tions  in  this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  saga- 
lisp  m his  pronunciation,  using  L for  /f,  and  with  city,  and  have  been  conhrmed  by  the  results  of  tho 
s sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his  countenance,  most  recent  investigations.  (Cuvier.)  (7.)  On  Me 
He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to  external  ap-  parU  of  AnimalM  (v«pl  fwpitav)^  in  4 books, 
letrance,  and  bestowed  much  care  on  his  dress  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing  the  phaenomena 
sad  person.  He  is  described  as  having  been  of  in  each  species,  developa  the  causes  of  these  phocno- 
weak  bealtb,  which,  considering  the  astonishing  mena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the 
extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  fomuitioii  of  the 
of  hu  mind. — The  numerous  works  of  Aristotle  animal.  (8.)  On  the  Generation  of  Animal$  (wfpl 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  according  in  5 books,  treats  of  the  generation 

td  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat : we  only  men-  of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (9.)  De 
tMQ  the  most  important  in  each  class.  I.  Dta.  Inceesu  Animodiuni  (w«pl  (aiw  woptias).  (10.) 
iBcTtcs  AND  Logic. — The  extant  logical  w'ritings  Three  book*  on  the  Soul  (w«pl  Aristotle 

are  compeebended  as  a whole  under  the  title  Orga-  defines  the  soul  to  be  ^ the  internal  formative  prin- 
ncm  ('Ogyaror,  i.  e.  instrument  of  Kienee).  They  ciple  of  a body  which  may  bo  perceived  by  the 
are  ocrupied  with  the  investigation  of  the  method  senses,  and  is  capable  of  Best  edition  by 

by  which  man  arrives  at  knowledge.  An  insight  Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833.  Several  anatomical 
rato  the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of  works  of  Aristotle  have  been  lost  He  was  the  first 
proof  by  means  of  cooclusions,  is  the  common  aim  person  who  in  any  especial  manner  advocated  ana- 
snd  centre  of  all  the  separate  6 works  composing  tomicaJ  investigations,  and  showed  the  neccMity  of 
the  Organon  : these  separate  works  are,  I . Karv;-  them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  fre- 
T'lpiaji,  FraedicamentOy  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of  quently  refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
the  (10)  comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  ject.  — IlL  Practical  Piiilosophv  or  Politjc.s. 
sil  the  attnbutes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as  — All  that  fails  within  the  sphere  of  practiad  philo- 
ipedes.  ‘2.  n«pl  IM  Inlerprctationey  Sophy  is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works ; 

ccccmmg  the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of  the  £'/hics,  the /Wilics,  and  the  O^nomic*.  1.  The 
>f«eeh.  3,  4.  *Aj^wriaa  wpdrepo  and  \icomachean  Ethic*  (*H8ixd  Niao^idxsia),  in  10 

Anelytiai^  each  in  *2  books,  on  the  theory  of  con-  books.  Aristotle  here  begins  with  the  highest  and 
dcnoctt,  so  called  from  the  resolution  of  the  con*  most  universal  end  of  life,  forthe  individual  as  well 
duskm  into  its  fundamental  component  parts.  5.  as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  it  hap- 
Twua,  iM  Loei*.^  in  8 books,  of  the  general  points  piness  (evSeu^xopia) ; and  its  conditions  are.  on  the 
«f  riev  (rdroi),  from  which  cenclusions  may  be  one  band,  perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
^wn.  6.  n«pl  ao^(TTMU¥  fAsyx°**'«  concerning  actor,  and  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
the  fsUaciea  which  only  apparently  prove  some-  advantages  and  favourable  external  circunuunces. 
*>hiag.  The  best  edition  of  the  Or^non  is  by  Virtue  is  the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  con- 
WaHz,  Lips.  1844.  — II.  Theoretical  Philo-  Kiously  according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature 
consisting  of  \feiaphg*ic*.  .t/u/hemo/ics,  and  of  man  (5p8hr  \oyo*).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows 
on  all  of  which  Aristotle  wrote  worka  1.  itself  in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two 
Tfee  14  books(rwr  ra  extremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  several 

sntcoaUr  cmisiated  of  distinct  treatises,  independent  virtues  are  enumerated  and  characterized.  Best 
cf  c««  another,  and  were  put  together  as  one  work  editions  by  ZelU  Heidelb.  18‘20;  Corais,  Paris, 
Anstotle's  death.  The  title  also  is  of  late  182*2  ; Cardwell,  Oxon.  1828  ; Michelet.  BeruL 
'WifaJ,  and  waa  given  to  the  work  from  its  being  18*28.  — 2.  The  Eudemean  Ethic*  (*H0ufi  EWiJ- 
IMeed  a/ier  (mvto)  the  Phykes  (rd  ^umad).  The  ^4  "t  books,  of  which  only  books  i.  ii.  iiu  and 

best  edrtion  m by  Brandis,  Berol.  1823.  — 2.  In  vii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  books  iv. 
V'EAcbm/m-s  we  have  2 treatises  by  Aristotle : (1 .)  v.  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.  vi.  and 
htoump  ypapipwp^  L e.  concerning  indivisible  vii.  of  the  Nicoroacheau  Ethics^  This  ethical  work 
isMS  ; 2.  Mifxae««d  rpo^An^ro,  Mechanical  Pro-  is  perhaps  a recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited 
*rfas.  — 3.  In  /*Ayrifs,  we  have,  — {\).  Physic*  by  Euderoua  — 3. ’H0ixo  M«7aAo,  in  0 books,  — 4. 

dApbaiTir,  called  also  by  others  v«pl  dpx<^^)«  Politic*  (IloXiTurd),  in  8 books.  The  con- 
a tWjT^s.  In  these  Aristotle  develop*  the  general  duct  us  to  the  Politics.  The  connection  between 
^RBciples  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.)  (2.)  the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the 
^‘ntgmmg  the  Heaven  (v«pl  in  4 books,  word  uirrfpor  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the 

tJn  Prodnedon  and  Dettruction  {ntpi  ytriasns  Politics,  and  in  the  latter  by  wp6r*pop  to  the 
p4«pdy.  <U  Genertitiome  et  G>mi/gioiie ),  in  2 Ethics.  The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be 
develop  the  general  laws  of  pi^uction  and  attained  for  the  human  community  tn  the.  stats  ; it>r 
(4.)  On  Meteorology  (^isrfapoAxrymd,  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the  external 
in  4 bookv  (5.)  On  the  CniveTM  (vspl  preKivation  of  life,  but  **  happy  life,  as  it  is  ut- 
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talned  by  means  of  virtue ''  (A#>rr^,  perfect  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole  man).  Hence  also  eihict  form 
the  first  and  most  general  foundation  of  political 
life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain  its  highest 
object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail  among  its 
citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the  element  of 
the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins  with  the 
doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  proceeds  to  a 
deKription  of  the  different  forms  of  government, 
after  which  he  gives  a delineation  of  the  most  im- 
portant Hellenic  constitutions,  and  then  investigates 
which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of 
a state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as 
the  most  important  condition  of  this  best  state, 
forms  the  conclusion.  Best  editions,  by  Schneider. 
Fmneof.  ad  Viadr.  1809  ; Corais,  Paris,  18*21  ; 
OcittUng,  Jenae,  IB'24  ; Stahr,  with  a German 
translation,  Lips.  1837  ; Barlhdl^my  St.  Hilaire, 
with  a French  translation,  Paris.  1837. — 5.  Occo- 
nonsiev  (otKovo/Aixd).  in  2 books,  of  which  only  the 
first  is  genuine. — IV.  Works  on  Art,  which 
have  for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art.  To  these  belong  the  Po<tict  and 
WKtorxc,  1.  The  Poetic*  (n«pl  Toiirr»*f^t).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients 
into  the  essence  of  Hellenic  art.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  aetihelie*  of  poeiry^  as  he  is  the  completer  of 
Greek  rhetoric  as  a science.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  treatise  contains  a theory  of  Tragedy  ; nothing 
else  is  treated  of,  with  the  exception  of  the  epos  ; 
comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  Best  editions  by 
Tyrwliitt,  Oxon.  1794  ; Hermann,  Lips.  1802; 
Orafenhun,  Lips.  1821  ; Bekker,  Berol.  1832; 
Ritter,  Colon.  1839. — 2.  The  Rketarie  (Wx*^  ^ 
Top(s^),  in  3 books.  Rhetoric,  as  a science,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
The  only  thing  which  makes  a scientific  treatment 
of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentation  which 
awakens  conviction  : he  therefore  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation.  | 
The  second  main  division  of  fhe  work  treats  of  the  ; 
reduction  of  that  favourable  disposition  in  the 
earcr,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears 
to  him  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  The  third  part 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement.  — 
According  to  a story  current  in  antiquity  Aristotle 
bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus, 
his  successor  in  the  Academy.  On  the  death  of 
Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS*  both  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Ne- 
leus  of  Scepsis.  This  Keleus  sold  both  libraries 
to  Ptolemy  II.  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexan- 
drine library  ; but  he  retained  for  himsclC  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  descendants  of  Ne- 
leus,  who  were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamut, 
knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  a*isbed  to  rival  the  Pto- 
lemies in  forming  a large  library,  than  concealing 
them  in  a cellar,  where  for  a couple  of  centuries 
they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  damp  and 
worms.  It  was  nut  till  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a wealthy  book- 
collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of  Tcos,  traced 
out  these  valuable  relics  bought  them  from  the  ig- 
norant heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a new  edition 
of  Aristotle's  works.  After  the  capture  of  Athens 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellicon's  library  to  RomsB.c. 
84.  [Apbllicon.J  From  this  story  an  error 
arose,  which  has  beea  handed  down  from  the  time 
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of  Strabo  to  the  present  day.  It  wu  conduced 
from  this  account,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Theo- 
phrastus had  published  their  writings  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  exoteric  works  which  had  no  im- 
portant bearing  on  their  system  ; and  that  it  ms 
not  till  200  years  later  that  they  were  brought  to 
tight  by  the  above-mentioned  Apellicon,  tnd  pub- 
lished to  the  philosophical  world.  That,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle  indeed  did 
not  prepare  a complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  his 
writings.  Kay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook 
him  before  he  could  finish  some  of  his  works  tad 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  deni<^  that  Aristotle  destined  all  hii 
works  for  publication,  and  published  several  in  his 
life-time.  This  is  indisputably  certain  with  regard 
to  the  exott'ric  writings  Those  which  hsd  not 
been  published  by  Aristotle  himself,  s*ere  given  to 
the  world  by  Theophrastus  and  bis  disci{des  in  a 
'complete  form.  — Editioni.  The  best  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Aristotle  is  by  Bekker, 
IVrlin,  183) — 1840,  4to.  text,  2 vols.,  and  a lAtin 
translation  in  one  volume.  This  edition  has  been 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  11  vols.  8vo.  There  is  s 
stereotyped  edition  published  by  Tauchnitz,Leipiif« 
1832, 16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edition  of  the 
text  by  Wetse,  in  one  volume,  Leipaig,  1843. 

AriitdzSntu  (’Api^d(e»«5),  of  Tarentum,  s 
Peripatetic  pliiloaonher  and  a musician,  floorished 
about  B.C.  318.  He  was  a disciple  of  Aristotle, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of 
his  studies.  According  to  Saidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short  every  department  of  literature. 
VVe  know  nothing  of  his  philosophical  opinions, ex- 
cept that  he  held  the  soul  to  be  a Aarmosy  of 
the  body  (Cic.  TWc.  i.  10),  a doctrine  which  hsd 
been  already  discussed  by  Plato  in  the  PKaedo. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  only  one  extant  is  his 
Element*  of  Harmony  (epporiKk  (rroixs^)%  h)  3 
books  : edited  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Arniignae  3/»- 
sicae  Auclore*  Srptem^  Amst.  1652. 

Aristiu  ("ApioTov).  1.  Of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
wrote  a history  of  Alexander  the  Oreat-*8.  An 
Academic  philosopher,  a contemporary  aiMl  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 

Arioa,  river.  [Aria.] 

AritUIa  (ij  'Aptovafa  x<^po)^  a district  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Chios,  where  the  Wst  wine  in  the  isUnd 
was  grown  {Artusium  riimni,  Virg.  BoL  v.  71). 

Amene  ('Ap^dni,  or  -iirrj : Ak/iman\  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Papblagonia,  where  the  10,000 
Greeks,  during  their  retreat,  rested  5 days,  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  Sinope,  a little  to  the  IV. 
of  which  Armene  stood. 

ArmSsla  ('Ao^srla : *Ap>s/rioff,  Arroenius : 
mema),  a country  of  Asia,  lying  between  Aiis 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a lofty  table-land, 
backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasns,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Crnis  and  Araxes,  containing  the  sources 
also  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  latte: 
of  which  divid'  I the  country  into  2 unequal  pari*, 
which  w'ere  called  Major  and  Minor.  L Armenia 
X^or  or  Fropriil  (*A.  if  peydXtf  or  vf  koXov- 
: Ersenmm^  A'ors,  Fais,  and  ^rwwt),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  Cyrus  (A*v), 
which  divided  it  from  Albania  and  Iberia  ; on  the 
N.W.  and  IV.  by  the  Moschici  mounuins  (thepw>- 
longation  of  the  chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus),  and  the 
Euphrates  {Frat\  which  divided  it  from  Colchis 
and  Armenia  Minor;  and  on  the  S.  and  S E- 
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br  tb«  aaoimtaiot  Masiut,  Niphiitet«  and 

Gordiaei  (tb«  prolongatioa  of  the  Taurui),  and  the 
lover  coone  of  the  Araxu,  which  dirided  it 
Mewpotamia,  Atsvria,  and  Media : on  the 
E the  cooatrr  comet  to  a point  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cjntf  and  Amxea.  It  is  intersected  by 
chains  of  moontains,  bet«*een  which  run  the  two 
great  riTers  Araxbs,  flowing  E.  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Artanias  or  S.  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(Murad),  flowing  W.  into  the  main  stream  {Frtxt) 
jolt  aboTe  M.  Masiua.  The  E.  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the  basins 
of  these  two  riven,  and  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Anti'Taorns,  forms  the  Ararat  of  Scripture. 
Id  the  S.  of  the  country  is  the  great  lake  of  raw, 
Arsissa  Palua,  enclosed  by  mountain  chains  which 
eocmect  Ararat  with  the  S.  range  of  mountains.  — 
t Armenia  Minor  ('A  tiucpd  or  $pax^^p<i\  was 
bouDded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divided  . 
h from  Armenia  Major,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  mountains  Scodlses,  Paryadret,  and  Anti* 
Taams,  dividing  it  from  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Taurus,  dividing  it  fioro 
Coaunagme  in  N.  Srna,  so  that  it  contained  the 
cncRiDT  R.  and  S.  of  the  city  of  Sittas  (the  ancient 
Cabin  or  Sebaste)  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Taonu.  The  boondaries  between  Armenia  Minor 
and  (Cappadocia  varied  at  different  times  ; and  in* 
deed  tl^  whole  country  up  to  the  Euphrates  is 
soQrtniies  called  Cappadocia,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halys 
teems  at  one  time  to  have  been  included  under  the 
name  of  Armenia. — The  people  of  Armenia  claimed 
to  be  aboriginal  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
that  bruch  of  the  human  race  which  is  called 
Caacasiao.  Their  language,  though  possessing 
tnme  remarkable  peculiarities  of  its  own,  was  nearly 
alljed  to  the  It^o-Gennanic  family ; and  their 
manoers  and  religious  ideas  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  Medea  and  Persians,  but  with  a greater 
teftdcstcT  to  the  personification  of  the  powers  of 
aatore,  as  io  the  goddess  Analtis,  whose  worship 
»»  pe^iar  to  Armenia.  They  had  commercial 
dealings  with  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon  they  bad  preserved  a great  degree  of 
primitire  simplicity,  but  400  yean  later  Tacitus 
an  un&Toorable  view  of  their  character.  — 
earliest  Armenian  traditions  represent  the 
muntrr  as  goTcmed  by  native  kings,  who  bad  per- 
prtsally  to  msuntain  their  independence  against 
xacks  from  Assyria.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Semiramis,  but  again  threw  off 
the  yoke  at  the  time  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
revslL  Their  relations  to  the  Medes  and  Penians 
seea  to  have  varied  between  successful  resistance, 
vnriliir^  tubjectioo,  and  friendly  alliance.  A body 
AmenisLiis  formed  a part  of  the  army  which 
Xoxes  led  against  Greece  ; and  they  assisted 
Darias  Codomannus  against  Alexander,  and  in 
thii  war  they  lost  their  king,  and  became  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  empire  (B.  c.  S‘Ju).  After 
isstb4T  interval  of  snccetsfnl  revolt  (B.C.  317*— 
?i4),  they  submitted  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  ; 
htt  when  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by  the 
(B.C.  190),  the  country  again  regained 
is  indepe^eDce,  a^  it  was  at  this  period  that  it 
divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Armenia 
Minor,  under  two  different  dynasties, 
handed  respectively  by  the  nobles  who  headed 
^ revolt,  Artaxias  and  Zariadras.  Ultimately, 
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Armenia  Minor  was  made  a Roman  province  by 
Trajan  ; and  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a perpe> 
tual  object  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  was  subjected  to  the  revived  Persian 
empire  by  its  first  king  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir)  in 
a.  D.  226 

Amtnlns  Mom  (rh  *Apfi4vtoy  Bpos\  a branch 
of  tbe  Anti*Taurus  chain  in  Armenia  Minor. 

Ansiztlm  (the  Latinised  form  of  Hermatm^  ^ the 
chieftain**),  son  of  Sigimer,  **  the  conqueror.**  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chonuci,  w*ho  inhabited 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Hartz  mountains, 
DOW  forming  the  $.  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
He  a-as  bom  in  B.  c.  18 ; and  in  his  youth,  he  led 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  in  Germany,  where  he  learnt  the  lan- 
guage and  military  discipline  of  Rome,  and  was 
admitted  to  tbe  fr^dom  of  the  city,  and  etirolled 
amongst  the  equites.  In  a.  o.  9,  Arminius,  who 
was  now  27  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  bis 
father  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  bis  country- 
men to  rise  against  the  Homans,  who  were  now 
masters  of  this  part  of  Germany,  and  which 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a Roman 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  success. 
Quintilius  Varus,  who  a*as  stationed  in  the  coontiy’ 
aith  3 legions,  w*as  destroyed  w’ith  almost  all 
his  troops  [VaruhJ  ; and  the  Romans  bad  to  re- 
linquish all  their  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine. 
In  1 4,  Arminius  to  defend  his  country  against 
Germanicus.  At  first  be  w'as  successful ; the 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Germanicus  withdrew 
towards  the  Rhine,  followed  by  Arminius.  But 
having  been  compelled  by  bis  uncle,  Ingnlomer, 
against  his  own  wishes,  to  attack  the  Homans 
in  their  entrenched  camp,  his  army  was  routed, 
and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  wras  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that 
Tbusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  mto  the 
bands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  reserved  with  the 
infant  boy  to  whom  she  toon  after  gave  birth  in 
her  captivity,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Germanicus 
at  Rome.  In  16.  Arminius  w*as  again  called  upon 
to  resist  Gemuinicut,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his 
country  was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection 
by  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who  recalled  (jerma- 
nicus  in  tbe  following  year.  At  length  Arminius 
aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  in  consequence 
cut  off  by  his  owrn  relations  in  the  S7th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  1 9, 

Armorica  or  Aremorica,  the  name  of  tbe  X.W. 
coast  of  Gaul  from  tbe  Ligerii  (Loire)  to  the  Se- 
quana  (Sciae),  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar,  at>, 
**  upon,”  and  mirtr,  mdr,  “ the  sea.’*  The  Arwo- 
riau  civiiaUt  are  enumerated  by  (^sur  (li.  G. 
vii.  75). 

Ama  (Amas,*fttis:  CirUella  d*Amo),  a town 
in  Umbria  near  Perusia. 

Amae  ('Apvox),  a towm  in  Chalcidice  io  Mace- 
donia, 8 of  Aulon  and  Bromiscus. 

Aroa  {'Apvri)^  a towrn  in  Boeotia  mentioned  hv 
Homer  (if/,  ii.  507),  supposed  by  Paiuanias  to  be 
the  same  as  Cbaeron&i,  but  placed  by  others  near 
Acraephium  on  the  E.  of  the  lake  Copais. 

Aniitsa  ('Apvnraa : Ostrova  9)^  a town  in  Eor* 
daea  in  Macedonia. 

Arabblni.  1.  The  elder,  a native  of  Africa, 
lived  about  a.  v.  300,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  at  first  a teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in 
Africa,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity  ; and 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  tlie  reality  of  his  cod- 
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vmion,  he  wrote*  while  yet  a catechumen,  hi* 
celebrated  work  ajtainst  the  Pa^n*,  in  7 book* 
(Litri  9fptfm  advertus  Gcnks)^  which  we  itill  pos- 
set*. The  best  edition  it  by  Orelli,  Lip*.  1816. 
— 2.  The  Younger,  lived  about  a.  o.  460,  and 
was  probably  a bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He 
wrote  a coramenlary  on  tnc  Psalms,  still  extant, 
which  shows  that  he  was  a Semi- Pelagian. 

Arn5n  ('Apvotv : IfW-e/  MoJiO)^  a considerable 
river  of  E.  Palestine,  rising  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
•and  flowing  W.  through  a rocky  valley  into  the 
I^acus  Asphaltites  {Dead  Sea).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Amonns  ; and  in  it  the  Romans 
bad  a military  station,  called  Castra  Arnonensia. 

AniUS  {Arno)^  the  chief  river  of  Etruria,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  flows  by  Piaae,  and  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  It  gave  the  name  to  the  Trdtut 
yJmirwnjt,  formed  B.C.  387. 

Arda  ('Agda  or  'ApdijX  the  ancient  name  of 
Patras. 

Ardm&ti  (vd  *Ap.tf/iara,  tx(>ov : 

Cape  Cwirtiafui)^  the  E.-most  promontory  of  Africa, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf : also  the 
surrounding  district  was  called  Aromata  or  Aroma- 
tophora  Regio,  w’ith  a town  * Kpwpirttv  4uir6ptov : 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  spices  which  the 
district  produced. 

Arpi  (ArpAnus : Arpi)^  an  inland  town  in  the 
Daunian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Dinmedcs,  who  called  it  ‘'Ap7ot  TnrtoK,  from  which 
its  later  names  of  Arpt/rippa  or  A r</,yri;>a  and  Arpi 
are  said  to  have  arisen  {lUe  (Diomedes)  urbem 
Arpyrifnim^  patriae  cotfnomine  peniis^  Yirg.  Aen.  xi. 
246).  Pairing  the  time  of  its  independence  it  was 
a flourishing  commercial  town,  using  Salapia  os  its 
harbour.  It  was  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Samnitc  wars,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  B.  c.  216:  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  213,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

Arplnom  (Arplnas, -Atis : Arpino),  a town  of 
Latiiim  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  {Fihreno)^  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  Volsciana  and  aftern*ards 
to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  the  Romans  wrested 
it,  was  a Roman  municipium,  and  received  the  jus 
fufrapHy  or  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  comitia, 
B.  c.  188.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Mari'is  and 
Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  was  bom  in  his  father's 
villa,  situated  on  a amoll  isLind  formed  by  the  river 
Fibrenus.  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  had  an  estate 
S.  of  Art>-num,  called  Arcanum. 

Arr6tlum  or  Aritium  ( Arretlnus : A rezzo)^  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  12  cities  of  Etruria, 
was  situated  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  possessed  a fertile  terri- 
tory near  the  sources  of  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber, 
producing  good  wine  and  coni.  It  was  thrice 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  whence  we  rend  of 
Arrctini  Feirres,  Fidcnaies,  «/»/iefijes.  It  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which  was  of 
red  ware.  The  Cilnii,  from  whom  Maecenas  was 
descended,  were  a noble  family  of  Arretium.  The 
ruins  of  a city  2 or  3 miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Arezxo, 
on  a height  called  Poppio  di  6da  Comeiio,  or  Chstel 
Secco,  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
retium. 

ArrhapacUtif  ('A^^iraxlris),  n district  of 
Assyria,  between  thcTivers  Lycus  and  Cboatras. 

Arrhibaens  (‘Aflpifaros),  chieftain  of  the  Mace- 
donians of  Lyncus,  revolted  against  king  Perdiccas 
in  the  Pelopoimesian  war.  It  waa  to  reduce  him 


that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Rrasidas  (b.  c.  424),  i&d 
against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful  joint  ex- 
pedition, in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Brasidss,aDd 
Brasidas  etfected  bis  bold  and  skilful  retreat 
Arrhidaetti  ('A^^iSafot)  or  Aridaetu  (’Apt- 
SoTur).  1.  A half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Grrat 
son  of  Philip  and  a female  dancer,  Philinoa  of 
Ijarisaa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.  He  vis 
at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  b.  c. 
32.3,  and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of 
Philip.  The  yoimg  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of 
Roxana,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  goverv- 
nient.  In  322,  Arrhidaeus  married  Eurydice.  On 
their  return  to  Macedonia,  Euiydicc  attempted  to 
obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposition  to  Poly- 
sperchon  ; but  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were  made 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Olympias, 
317. 2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  obtained 
the  province  of  the  Helleipontine  Phrygia,  at  the 
division  of  the  provinces  in  321  at  Tripandisui, 
but  w'as  deprived  of  it  by  Antigonus  in  319. 

Arrla.  1.  Wife  of  Caeciiia  Paetus.  hen 
her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  42,  and  hesitated  to 
do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed  the  dagger  W 
her  husband,  and  said,  Paetus,  it  does  not  pain 
me."— 2.  Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of 
Thrasea. 

ArriAaiii  ('A^tai'dr).  1.  Of  Nicomedia  inBi- 
thynia,  bom  about  a.  d.  90,  was  a pupil  and  friemi 
of  Epictetus,  and  flrst  attracted  attention  os  a phi- 
losopher by  publishng  at  Athens  the  lectures  of 
his  master.  In  124,  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
Hadrian  during  his  stay  in  Greece,  and  received 
from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citieenship;  from  this 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  In  136, 
ho  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia,  which 
was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the  Alani  or  Mm- 
sagetae,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  146,  Arrian  was  consul  ; and  about  lod 
he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  from  this  time 
lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest  of 
Demeler  and  Persephone.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Arrian  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  best  writers  of  his  time. 
Ho  was  a close  imitator  of  Xenophon  both  in  the 
subjects  of  his  works  and  in  the  style  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  regarded  his  relation  to 
Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  So- 
crates : and  it  was  his  endeavour  to  carry  out  that 
resemblance.  With  this  view  he  published,  1.  tl« 

is' 

still  extant.  Edited  in  Schweighauser's  Epietdeaf 
PhUosopkiae  ManumenUu,  vol.  iiL,  and  in  Cones' 
ndpegya  'EAAtji'.  Bi^Aio6.  vol.  vili. 2.  An  ab- 
stract of  tho  practical  philosophy  of  Epictetus 
’Evivr^ov),  which  is  still  extaiiL 
This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for 
many  centuries,  both  with  Christians  and  I^agnni. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  SehweighMuser  arid 
Coraes,  in  the  collections  above  referred  to.  He 
also  published  other  works  relating  to  Epictetus, 
which  are  now  lost.  His  original  a*orks  are:  — 
3.  A treatise  on  the  chase  which 

forms  a kind  of  supplement  to  Xenophon's  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  most  editions 
of  Xenophon's  works.  — 4.  The  History’  of  the 
Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  (’Ava- 
'AAf^drSpoo),  in  7 books,  the  most  important 
of  Airian'a  works.  This  great  work  reminds  the 


ihilosophical  lectures  of  his  master 
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mder  of  Xenophon*!  Anabasis,  not  only  by  its 
title,  but  also  by  the  ease  and  clearness  of  its  style. 
It  is  also  of  great  value  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
leing  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  histories 
vntteii  by  the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  espw- 
dally  those  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus.  — 5.  On  India 
or  rd ’IrSicd),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
s continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  is  usually  printed.  This  work  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  probably  in  imitation  of  Ctesias  of 
Cnidus,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian 
Wished  to  supplant  by  a more  trustworthy  and  correct 
sccount  The  best  ^itions  of  the  Amibasis  are  by 
Eiiendt,  Retrimontii,  1832,  and  by  C.  W.  Krllger, 
Beriio,  1833;  of  the  Indioa  by  Schroieder,  H^le, 
17!^8,  — €.  A description  of  a vovage  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  {wtpiwkovs  woyrov  £d(sI»'oi;), 
which  bad  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  him- 
sdf  during  bis  government  of  Cappadocia.  This 
Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  U^etber  with  a 
Pedpius  of  the  Erythraean,  and  a Periplus  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  both  of  which  also 
bear  tlie  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  belong  undoubt- 
edly to  a later  period.  The  best  editions  are  in 
Hudson's  Geof/rupAi  A/iaorcs,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail's 
and  HotTmann's  collections  of  the  minor  Geogra- 
pben.  — 7.  A work  on  Tactics  (Ad>oy  reueruihs  or 
r«x^  Torrur^),  of  which  we  possess  at  present 
only  a fragment:  printed  in  Blancard's  collection 
of  the  minor  works  of  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote 
Dunenms  other  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost. 
"•2.  A Homan  jurisconsult,  probably  bred  under 
Traian,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the 
ontix  Arrianus,  who  corresponded  with  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  wrote  a treatise  Je  ItUtniicti*^  of  which 
the  2d  book  is  quoted  in  the  Digest. 

Anibw,  Azrfbas,  Arymbu,  or  TharrytM 
TA^tfos,  ‘A^o^at, or  Ba^pirras),  a de- 

scendant of  Achilles,  and  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
the  Molossians  in  Epirus.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
educated  at  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country  to  have  framed  for  the  Molossians  a code  of 
Iswi,  and  established  a regular  constitution. 

^ Aninc.  L Praetor,  b.  c.  72,  defeated  Crixus, 
the  It-ader  of  the  runaway  slaves,  but  was  after- 
wards conquered  by  iipanacus.  In  71,  Arrius  was 
to  have  succeeded  Verres  as  propraetor  in  Sicily, 
hot  died  on  his  way  to  Sicily.  ^2.  A son  of  the 
preceding,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  B.  c.  59.  He  w*as  an  intimate  friend 
sf  Ckero. 

Airlus  Aper.  [Apkr.] 

L Amuititu.  L Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
A a c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Seat.  Poropey  in  Sicily, 
sad  was  restored  to  the  state  with  Pompey.  He 
ssbtequenUy  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet 
of  (tetevianus  at  the  battle  of  .Actium,  31,  and  was 
mnstij  io  22. « 2.  Son  of  the  prect'ding,  consul 
4.  n.  6.  Augustus  declared  in  his  last  illness,  tliat 
Arruntnis  was  noiun  worthy  of  tbcempire,and  would 
have  br»14n«as  enough  to  seize  it,  if  an  opportunity 
pvaented.  This  rendered  him  an  object  of  sus- 
pKiun  tn  Tiberius.  He  was  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
•s  in  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla,  and 
^ an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Am  (Axmiiffa),  a town  in  Hiipania  Baetica. 

ArtAcM  (*Ap<r<ui)T),  the  name  of  the  fminder  of 
^ Fsrthian  empire,  which  was  also  bonio  by  all 
^ successors,  who  were  h<-nce  called  the  A r$acida«. 

Ue  was  of  obscure  origin,  and  seems  to  have 
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' come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochos.  He 
induced  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  the  Syrian 
empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  he  became  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Parthians.  This  event  proltably 
took  place  about  B.  c.  250,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  ; but  the  history  of  the  revolt,  as  well  as  of 
the  events  which  immediately  followed,  is  stated 
very  differently  by  different  historians.  Arsaces 
reigned  only  2 years,  and  w'as  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tirida^.  — 2.  Tilid&tes,  reigned  37 
years,  B.C.  248 — 21 1,  and  defeated  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  II.  <^3.  Alta- 
b&xms  I.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  attacked  by 
.\ntiochus  HI.  (the  Great),  who,  however,  was 
unable  to  subdue  his  countiy*,  and  at  length  recog- 
nised him  as  king,  about  210.  ^4.  Priapatius, 
son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  15  years,  and  left  3 
sons,  Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus.  **5. 
PhraAtes  L,  subdued  the  Mardi,  and,  though  he 
had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother 
Mithridates.  6.  JCithridites  L,  son  of  Arsaces 
I V'^.,  greatly  enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  by  hit 
conquests.  He  defeated  Demetrius  Nicator,  king 
of  2^yria,  and  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  Mitbri- 
dates  treated  Demetrius  with  respect,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Rhodogimc  in  marriage.  Mith- 
ridates died  during  the  captivity  of  liemetrius, 
between  1.38  and  130.^7.  Phra&tas  II.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  w'ar  against  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  defeated  and  slew 
in  battle,  B.  c.  128.  Phraates  himself  was  shortly 
after  killed  in  battle  by  the  Scythians,  who  had 
been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him  against 
Phraates,  but  who  did  not  arrive  till  af'.er  the 
fall  of  the  former.  8.  Artab&ntu  II.,  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  youngest  son  of  Ar- 
saces IV.,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thogarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a short  reign.  — > 9.  Kith- 
lidAtes  n.,  son  of  the  preceding,  prosecuted  many 
wars  with  success,  and  added  many  nations  to  tho 
Parthian  empire,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname 
of  Great.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Homans 
first  had  any  oflicial  communication  with  Parthia. 
Mithridates  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  b.  c.  92,  and  requested  alliance 
with  the  Homans.  10.  (Hnascirei  I)  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  successor  of  Arsaces  IX.  Even 
bis  name  is  uncertain.  » 11.  BBZiatrocBi,  reigned  7 
years,  and  died  about  b.c.  70.^12.  PhnAtet  III., 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
war  between  the  Homans  and  Mithridates  of  Pon- 
tus,  by  both  of  whom  be  was  courted.  He  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  the  Homans,  but  he  took 
no  part  in  the  war.  At  a later  period  misunder- 
standings arose  In'twecn  Pompey  and  Phraates, 
but  Pompey  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  altbnugh  Phraates  had 
invaded  Armenia,  and  Tigranes,  the  Armenian 
king,  implored  Pompey 's  assistance.  Phraates 
was  murdered  toon  afterw*ards  by  his  2 sons, 
Mithridates  and  Orodes.«->13.  Mithridites  IH., 
son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  during 
the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return  from  Armenia, 
Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  on  ac- 
count of  his  cruelty,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodcs.  Mithridates  afterwards  made 
war  upon  his  brother,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death.  14.  Orddes  I.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Homans,  b.  c. 
53.  [Cbassi's.]  After  the  death  of  Crassus, 
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Orodes  gave  the  command  of  the  armj  to  hU  eon 
Paconia,  who  entered  Syria  in  51  with  a small 
force,  bat  was  driven  back  by  Cassius.  In  50 
Paconis  again  crossed  the  Euphrates  a'ith  a much 
larger  army,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Antioch,  but 
w’as  defeated  near  AntigonCa  by  Cassius.  The 
Parthians  now  remained  quiet  for  some  years.  In 
40  they  crossed  the  Euphrates  again,  under  the 
command  of  Pacorus  and  Labienus,  the  son  of  T. 
Labienua  They  overran  Syria  and  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  were  defeated  in  39  by  Ventidius 
Bassus,  one  of  Antony's  legates : Labienus  was 
slain  in  the  Bight,  and  the  Parthians  retired  to 
their  own  dominions.  In  38,  Paconis  again  in- 
vaded Syria,  but  was  completely  defeated  and  fell 
in  thf*  Iwttle.  This  defeat  was  a severe  blow  to  | 
the  aged  king  Orodes,  who  shortly  afterwards  sur- ' 
rendered  the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during 
his  life-time.  ~ 15.  Fhra&tol  IT.,  commenced  his 
reign  by  murdering  his  father,  his  30  brothers,  and 
his  own  son,  who  was  grown  up,*  that  there  might 
be  none  of  the  royal  Oimily  whom  the  Parthians 
could  place  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  In  con- 
sequence of  liis  cruelty  many  of  the  Parthian 
nobles  fled  to  Antony  (37),  who  invaded  Parthia 
in  36,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  losing 
a great  part  of  his  army,  A few  years  after- 
wards the  cruelties  of  Phraates  produced  a rebellion 
against  him  ; he  a-as  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead.  Phraa- 
tei,  however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  Scythians, 
and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  cmnying  with  him 
the  youngest  son  of  Phraates.  Augustus  restored 
his  son  to  Phraates,  on  condition  of  bis  surrender- 
ing the  Roman  standards  and  prisoners  token  in 
the  war  with  Crassus  and  Antony.  They  were 
given  up  in  20 : their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals  and  commemorative  monu- 
ments. Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustas  as  hostages 
bis  4 sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates  was  poi- 
soned by  his  wife  Therrousa,  and  her  son  Phraata- 
ces.->»16.  Phraataeei,  reigned  only  a short  time, 
as  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  on  account  of 
his  crimes.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as 
king  Orodes,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Arsa- 
cidne.  «17.  OrSdes  H.,  also  reigned  only  a short 
time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account 
of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Phraates  I\'„  who  was  accordingly  granted  to 
them.  •—18.  VonSnaf  I.,  son  of  Phraates  IV., 
was  also  disliked  by  liis  subjects,  who  therefore 
invited  Artabanui,  king  of  M^ia,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  Artaban'is  drove  Vonones 
out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  first  in  Armenia,  next 
in  Syria,  and  subsequently  in  Cilicia.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  a.  d.  19,  according  to  some  accounts 
by  order  of  Tiberitu  on  account  of  his  great  wealth. 
—•19.  ArtabAnos  HI.,  obtained  the  Parthian 
kingdom  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Vonones, 
about  A.  o.  16.  Artabanui  placed  Arsaces,  one 
of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  assumed  a hostile 
attitude  towards  the  Romans.  His  subjects,  whom 
he  oppressed,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius 
to  beg  him  to  send  to  Partbia  Phraates,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Phraates  IV,  Tiberini  willingly  complied 
with  the  request  ; but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in 
Syria  was  carried  off  by  a disease,  a.  d.  35.  As 
soon  as  Tiberius  heard  of  bis  death,  he  set  up  Ti- 
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ridates,  another  of  the  Arsacidae,  as  a clatroant  to 
the  Parthian  throne:  Artahanus  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Hyreanians  and  C^annanians.  Hereupon  Vitellms, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
plac^Tiridates  on  the  throne.  Artabanus  was,bov- 
erer,  recalled  next  year  (S6)  by  his  fickle  subjects. 
He  was  once  more  expelled  by  his  subjects,  snd 
once  more  restored.  He  died  soon  after  his  last 
restoration,  leaving  two  sons,  Bardanes  and  Ootar- 
ses,  whose  civil  wars  are  related  differently  by 
Josephus  and  Tacitus.  — • 90.  Oo^ines,  succeeded 
his  father,  Artabanus  III.,  but  was  defeated  by 
his  brother  Bardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcania.  * 
81.  Bardanes,  brother  of  the  preceding,  wu  put 
to  death  by  bis  subjects  in  47,  whereupon  Gotanes 
again  obtained  the  crown.  But  as  he  ruled  with 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  secretly  begged  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  send  them  from  Rome  Meherdates, 
grandson  of  Phraates  1 V.  Claudius  complied  with 
their  request,  and  commanded  the  governor  of  Syris 
to  assist  Meherdates,  but  the  Utter  was  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotanes.* 
88.  Vondnes  n.,  succeed  Gotanes  about  50. 
His  reign  was  short.— 83.  Tolog8aet  I.,  too  of 
Vonones  II.  or  Artabanus  III.  Soon  after  hti 
accession,  he  conquered  Armenia,  which  be  gave 
to  hit  brother  Tiridatea.  In  55  he  gave  up  Ar- 
menia to  the  Romans,  but  in  56  he  again  placed 
his  brother  over  Armenia  and  declared  war  agaioit 
the  Romans.  This  war  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans : the  Parthians  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Domitius  Corbulo,  and  Tiridates  was  driven 
out  of  Armenia.  At  length,  in  62,  peace  wu  con- 
; eluded  between  Vologeses  and  the  Homans  on  con- 
dition that  Nero  would  surrender  Armenia  to  Ti- 
ridates, provided  the  latter  would  come  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a gift  from  the  Roman  emperor. 
Tiridates  came  to  Rome  in  63,  where  he  wu  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  obtained 
from  Nero  the  Armenian  crown.  Vologeses  after- 
wards maintained  friendly  relations  with  Vespuian, 
and  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  Domitiaii. 
— 24.  Paeflruf,  succeeded  his  father,  Vologeses 
I.,  and  was  a contemporary  of  Dotnitian  and  Tra- 
jan.—85.  Choardea  or  OardM,  succeeded  hii 
brother  Paconis  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His 
conquest  of  Armenia  occuioned  the  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  made  the  Parthians  for  a time  subject  to 
Rome.  [Trajanus.]  Upon  the  death  of  Tra^ 
in  A.  n.  117,  the  Parthians  expelled  Parthamu- 
pates  whom  Trajan  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  recalled  their  former  king.  Chosroes.  Hadrian 
I relinquished  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  made  the 
Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Chosroes  died  daring  the  reigtt 
of  Hadrian.  — 86.  Tolog5tei  IL,  succeeded  hii 
father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  from  about  1 22  to 
149.-87.  Vologda  m.,  began  to  reign  in  149. 
He  invaded  Syria  in  162,  but  the  generis  of  the 
emperor  Verus  drove  him  back  into  his  own  domi- 
nions, invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and  took 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  ; and  V'ologeses  w*u  obl^ 
to  purchase  peace  by  c^ing  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Homans.  From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
list  of  kings.  — 88.  Vologiwa  IT.,  probably 
cended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commodos.  His 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimius  Sevens,  who 
took  Ctesiphon  in  199.  On  the  death  of  Volo- 
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rV^  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cara* 
calla,  Parthia  was  tom  asunder  by  contests  for  the 
croai)  between  the  sons  of  Vologesea.  — 29.  Vol(^ 
geaet  V.,  son  of  Vologeses  IV'.,  «*aa  attarked  by 
Caracalia  in  2t.%and  about  the  same  time  was 
dethroned  by  hU  brother  Artabanua^SO,  Altl^  j 
basui  IT.,  the  last  king  of  Parthia.  Tbe  war  | 
commenced  by  Caracalla  against  Vologeset,  was  | 
continued  against  Anabanus ; but  Macrinus,  the  | 
successor  of  Caracalla,  concluded  peace  with  tbe 
Panbians.  In  this  war  Artabanus  had  lost  tbe 
best  of  his  troops,  and  tbe  Persians  seised  the  op> 
portunity  of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir), 
tbe  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Paithians  in 
three  great  battles,  in  tbs  last  of  which  Artalmnus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  a.  d.  226.  Thus 
ended  tbe  Parthian  empirs  of  the  Arsacidae,  after 
it  bad  existed  476  years.  The  Parthians  were 
BOW  obliged  to  submit  to  Artaxerxes,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  continued 
to  reign  till  a.  O.  651. 

AitBcIa  (*Ap4ro«ta : Ru.  S.E.  of  Teheran^  a 
great  city  of  Media,  S.  of  the  Caspiae  Portae,  ori- 
finaliy  named  Rhagae  (’Pflryoi)  ; rebuilt  by  Se- 
leacas  Nicator,  and  called  Europns  (Evpwvdr)  ; 
again  destroyed  in  the  Parthian  Wars  and  rebuilt 
I^  Arwees,  who  named  it  after  himself 

Artaddae,  the  name  of  a dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings.  [Auacu.]  It  was  also  the  name  of  a 
dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  who  reigned  in  Ar- 
menu  from  B.  c.  149  to  a.  0.  42G.  This  dynasty 
was  founded  by  Artaxiab  1.,  who  was  related 
to  tbe  Parthian  Amcidae. 

Arumda&tA  (*Ap^o^M6<raTa,a]so  wrongly  abbrev. 
'Apfusrora : Shemtkat)^  a town  and  strong  fortress 
in  Anoenia  Major,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
mrces  ^ the  Tigris,  near  tbe  most  frequented  pass 
of  tbe  Taurus. 

Amalaa,  -inf,  or  *as  ('Ap^oetar,  &c.),  the 
naa»e  of  two  rivers  of  Great  Armenia.  ( Afurcuf ), 

tbs  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  [Aricbnia.]  ^2. 
(JmCcM  l),asxnall  stream  rising  near  the  sources  of 
tbe  Tigris,  and  flowing  VV.  into  tbe  Euphrates  near 
kCelheDe. 

Arad&irla,  or-«im-  (*Ap^iwp4a:  ^n»to,  Ru.), 
a town  in  Mauretania  CHesariensia,  3 miles  (Horn.) 
fltRB  the  aea  : a Roman  colony. 

Artinfl.  [ARZANsya.) 

Ama,  Kanes,  or  Oanet  ('Aprmr,  Ndpev^r,  or 
OdpoTji),  youngest  son  of  king  Artaxerxes  III. 
Oehna,  was  raised  to  tbe  Persian  throne  by  the 
eunuch  Bagoas  after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes, 
a C 339,  but  ho  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the  3rd 
year  of  bis  reign,  when  he  attempted  to  free  himself 
flum  tbe  bondage  in  which  be  was  kept  After  tbe 
death  of  Araes,  Bagoas  made  Darius  HI.  king. 

Anda  a river  in  Istria,  forming  tbe 

boundary  between  Upper  Italy  and  Illyricum,  with 
a town  nf  the  same  name  upon  it 

ArsU  Bilwa,  a wood  in  Etruria  celebrated  for 
tbe  bsttle  betwe^  tbe  Tarquins  and  the  Romans. 

And2L54)(*Ap<n>’^).  I.  Afy/Ao/c^aco/.  1.  Daughter 
sf  Pkegeus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeun.  As  she  diaap- 
»r^«d  of  tbe  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  tbe  sons  of 
rbegeos  pot  her  into  a chest  aud  carried  her  to 
Agikpenor  at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of 
Wring  killed  Alcmaeon.  [AtcMAKoy,  Agsnor.] 
Norse  of  Orestes,  saved  the  latter  from  the 
Wsds  of  ClytetDDestra,and  carried  him  toStropbius, 
of  Pyladea.  Some  accounts  call  her  Lao- 


damla.  ~ 8.  Daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice, 
became  by  Apollo  mother  of  Eriopis  and  Aescula- 
pius.— II.  Huiorical.  1.  Mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
was  a concubine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  ruarried  Lagus,  while  she  mis  pregnant 
with  Ptolemy. — 2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Berenice,  married  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in 
&C.  300  ; after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  in  281, 
she  married  her  half-brother.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  murdered  her  children  by  Lysimachus  ; and, 
lastly,  in  279,  she  married  her  own  brother  Pto- 
lemy 11.  Philadelphus.  Though  Arsinoe  bore 
Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  beloved 
by  him  ; be  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  called 
a district  (w/idf)  of  Egypt  Aninoites  after  her, 
and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways.  *3. 
Daughter  of  Lysimachus,  married  Ptolemy  II. 
Phil^elphus  soon  after  his  accession,  a.  c.  285. 
In  consequence  of  her  plotting  against  her  name- 
sake [No.  2],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in  love  with  her, 
she  was  banished  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt.  She 
bad  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  III.  Ever- 
getes,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.— 4.  Also  called 
J^ar^ice  and  Clfttpaira^  daughter  of  Ptoletiiy  III. 
Evergetes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV'.  Philo- 
pator,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V'.  Epipliancs.  She 
was  killed  by  Philammon  by  order  of  her  husband. 
—5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XL  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c.  47,  and  was  rocogoised  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians.  After  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  led  in 
triumph  by  him  in  46.  She  arms  afterwards  dis- 
missed by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria  ; 
but  her  sister  Cleopatra  posuaded  Antony  to  have 
her  put  to  death  in  41. 

AralnM  {*Apciy&ri : *ApfftPo*vs^  or  -<HW^s),tfae 
name  of  several  cities  of  tbe  times  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  of  the  same  name  (see  above).  — 1.  In 
Aetolia,  formerly  Kwrclrira.— 2.  On  the  N.  coast 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Mariuro 
(Md^tor),  which  Ptolemy  I.  had  destroyed.— 3 
A port  on  the  VV”.  coast  of  Cyprus.  — 4.  {Fama- 
posia)^  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cyprus,  between  Sa- 
lamis  and  Leucolla.— 5.  In  Cilicia,  £.  of  Ane- 
murium.  — 6.  jerotuf  or  5aes),  in  tbe  Nomos 
HeroSpolites  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Heroopoiites  or  VV”.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Gu//  of  Sttex).  It  was  afterwards 
called  Cleopatris.  — 7.  (Afe<iise/-ef-Fafo«w,  Ru.), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Arsinoltes  in  tbe  Hepta- 
nomis  or  Middle  Egypt  [AxGYPTt's,  p.  15,  b.] ; 
formerly  called  Crdcrddtlopdlis  (Kpoicooc(A«>'  «d- 
A(i),  and  tbe  district  Nomos  Crocodilopolites,  from 
its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  crocodile.  This  nomos  also  contained  the  Lake 
Moerit  and  the  labyrinth.  — 8.  In  CsTcnaica,  also 
called  Taucheira.  — 9.  On  the  coast  of  the  Tro- 
glodytae  on  the  Red  Sea,  E.  of  Egypt.  Its  pro- 
bable position  is  a little  below  the  parallel  of 
Thebes.  — Some  other  cities  called  Arsinoe  are 
belter  known  by  other  names,  such  as  EpBxst’S  in 
Ionia  and  Pstara  in  Lycia. 

Artiaaa  or  Kanti&ns  ('Afxrfocra,  tI  MaKvta*^ : 
Taa),  a great  lake,  abounding  in  flsb,  in  the  S.  of 
Armenia  Major.  [Armenia.] 

Artabinos  CAgrddavos).  1.  Son  of  ITystaspes 
Rnd  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  mentioned  m 
the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes,  as  a wise  and 
frank  counsellor.— 8.  An  ilyreanian,  commander 
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of  the  bo<iT-^art1  of  Xerxes,  assassinated  this  kinff 
in  a c,  465,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  bot  was  shortly  afterwards 
killed  by  Artaxerxes.«3.  1.  IL  m.  IV.i  kings 
ofParthia.  [Aa^ACBs,  HI.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.] 
Artab&sru  (’Aprei^a^by).  1.  A Mede,  acts  a 
prninineiit  part  iti  Xenophon's  account  of  Cyrus  the 
Klder— »2.  A dislincuished  Persian,  a son  of  Phar- 
naces,  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians, 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerx<t  into  Greece,  B.  c.  480.  j 
He  served  under  Mardonius  in  479,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  he  fled  with 
40,000  men.  and  reached  Asia  in  safety.^8.  A 
general  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  fought  against  Inarus  in 
Egrpt,  B.C.  462.-4.  A Persian  general,  fought 
under  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  Dataraes,  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  B.  362.  Under  Artaxerxes  III., 
.\rtal>azttt,  who  was  then  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  re- 
volted in  B.  c.  356,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Artaxerxes,  and  relumed 
to  Persia  ; and  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
adherents  of  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  who  raised 
him  to  high  honours.  On  the  death  of  Darius 
(330)  Artal>azus  received  from  Alexander  the  sa- 
trapy of  Roctria.  One  of  his  daughters,  Barsine, 
Wcame  by  Alexander  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; a 
second,  Artocama,  nuirried  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  ; 
and  a third,  Artonis,  married  Eumenes. 

Artabri,  afterwards  Arotribaa,  a Celtic  people 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain,  near  the  Promontory  Ne- 
rium  or  Celticum,  also  called  Artabrum  after  them 
(C.  Fini$itrrt  ). 

Artaoe  (*AprdxT} : Artaki)^  a sea-port  town  of 
the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Propontis:  also  a 
mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 

Artachaeas  (’Apraxaint)«  a distinguished  Per- 
sian in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Athos.  The  mound  which  the  king  raised 
over  him  is  still  in  existence.  1 

Artlc6&n&  ('AproNtWci,  or  -jrtb'va:  Srkhvaitf)^ 
the  ancient  capital  of  Aria,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  the  later  capital,  Alb.xaNORIA 

Artaei  (’ApTa<o<).  was,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vi,  61),  the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians.  It 
signifies  aoftfe^  and  appears,  in  the  form  Apro,  as 
the  6rst  part  of  a large  number  of  Persian  proper 
names.  [Comp.  Anil.] 

Art&nes  (*Aprdyrts).  1.  A river  in  Thrace, 
falling  into  the  liter. — 2.  A river  in  Bithynia. 

Artaphernes  {’Aprcut>4pv7ts).  1.  Son  of  Hys-  ' 
taspes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satrap  of 
Sardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  B.C.  500. 
See  Ahistagoras.— 2.  Son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded, along  W'ith  Datis,  the  Persian  army  of 
Darius,  which  was  doft^nted  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, B.  c.  490.  Artiiphemes  commanded  the  Ly-  , 
dians  and  Mysians  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  I 
Xerxes  in  480.  j 

Artatmiun  {SnJlurp  near  Homburg?),  a Roman 
fortress  in  Germany  on  M.  Taunus,  built  by  Drusus 
and  restored  by  Geraianicus. 

ArtRT&tdei  Afnaovdahi)i  or  ’Aprafd<r8nt)  or 
Artab&zea  {* Apra€d^rt%).  1.  King  of  the  Greater  ' 
Armenia,  siiccewled  his  father  Tigranes.  In  the  ex-  | 
pedition  of  Crassiis  against  the  Parthians,  fl.  c,  54,  j 
Artavasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ; but  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  he  concluded  a peace  with  the 
Parthian  king.  In  36  he  joined  Antony  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  and  persuaded  him 
to  invade  Media,  because  be  was  at  enmity  with 
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his  namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media  : bot  be 
treacherously  deserted  Antony  in  the  middle  of  ibe 
campaign.  Antony  accordingly  invaded  Armenia  in 
34,  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his  camp, 
where  he  was  immediately  seized,  carried  him  to 
Alexandria,and  led  him  in  triumph.  He  remained 
in  captivity  till  30,  when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed 
I after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  his  besul  to 
I his  old  enemy,  Artavasdes  of  Media,  in  hopes  of 
I obtaining  assistance  from  the  latter.  This  Arta- 
vasdes was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature, 

I and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches,  and  historical  works. 

I —2.  King  of  Armenia,  proliably  a grandson  of 
' Xo.  I,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  .Augustus, 
but  was  deposed  by  the  Armenians.— 3.  King  of 
Media  Atropatene,  and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I., 
king  of  Armenia.  Antony  invaded  his  country 
in  36,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  but 
be  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Arts- 
vasdes  afterwards  conchided  a peace  with  Antony, 
and  gave  his  daughter  lotape  in  marrisge  to  Alex- 
ander. the  ion  of  Antony.  Artavasdes  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  wars  with  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians.  He  died  shortly  before  20. 

Artax&ta  or  -aa  (r^  'ApTa^ara.  or  -{terra : Rtu 
above  iVuI'xAirun),  the  later  capital  of  Great  Ar- 
menia, built  by  Artaxus,  under  the  advice  of 
Hannibsd,  on  a peninsubi,  surrounded  by  the  riwr 
Araxea  After  being  burnt  by  the  Homans  under 
Corbulo  (a.  d.  .58),  it  was  restored  by  Tiridslei, 
and  called  Neroniana.  It  was  still  standing  in 
the  4th  century. 

Artazerxea  or  Artoxerxea  or’Ap- 

the  name  of  4 Persian  kings,  is  com- 
pounded of  Arfa,  which  means  **  honoured,**  and 
AVroes,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Zend,  kmtkrv^ 
** a king:**  consequently  Ariarfrtr$  means  “the 
honoured  king."  — 1.  Sumamed  Loit^Ixailltis. 
from  the  circumstance  of  hii  right  hand  being  longer 
than  his  left,  reigned  b.  c.  465-— 425.  He  ascended 
the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes  I.,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Artalmnus,  and  after  he  himself  had  put 
to  death  his  brother  Dariiu  on  the  instigatitm  of  A^ 
talionus.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  several  dan- 
gerous insurrections  of  the  satrapa.  The  Egyptisns 
also  revolted  in  460,  under  Inanis,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army  which 
' Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  .Achaemenes  vas 
defeated  and  Achaeinenes  slain.  The  second  army 
which  he  sent,  under  Artabaztis  and  Megabyxus 
was  more  successful.  Inarus  was  defeated  in  436 
or  455,  but  Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  inwir- 
gents,  maintained  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Lower 
Egypt.  At  a later  period  (449)  the  Alhenia.'ix 
under  Cimon  sent  assistance  to  Amyrtaeus  ; and 
even  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athenians  gained 
two  victories  over  the  Persians,  one  by  land  and 
the  other  by  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salani;4 
in  Cyprus.  After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
have  concluded  peace  with  the  Greeks  on  terrai 
very  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Artaxerxes  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  II.  — 2.  Sumamed 
: Xnimozt,  from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  hit 
father,  Darius  II.,  and  reigned  me.  405—359. 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  revolted  against  his  brother, 
and,  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries,  invaded 
' Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cunaxa,i>ear 
I Babylon,  a battle  was  fought  between  the  annin 
of  the  two  brothers,  in  which  Cyrus  fell,  B.C.  40l. 
[CvRi’s.]  Tiaaapberoea  w-aa  appointed  satrap  of 
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\T.  Alia  in  the  place  of  Crnu,  and  wai  actirely 
in  wan  with  the  Greeks.  [Thimbron  ; 
Dkrcvllidas  ; A(iK.«iLAi’B.]  Notwithstanding 
these  perpetual  contlicta  with  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 
sian empire  maintained  itself  hr  the  disunion 
imong  the  Gr>‘eks  ihemselres,  which  was  fomented 
and  kept  up  by  Penian  money.  The  peace  of  An* 
talcidaa,  in  B.  c.  38R,  gave  the  Persians  even 
greater  power  and  influence  than  they  had  pos- 
sessed before.  [AsTauriDAR.]  But  the  empire 
was  suffering  from  interna)  disturbances,  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  bad  to  carry  on  frequent  wars  with  tribu- 
tary pnnces  and  satraps,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  independent  Thus  he  maintained  a 
long  struggle  against  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  from  385 
to  376  ; he  also  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Cardusians,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ; and 
his  attempts  to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his 
eldest  son  Darius,  who  had  formed  a plot  to  assas- 
sinate him.  His  last  days  were  still  further  ent- 
bittered  by  the  uonataral  conduct  of  hit  son  Ochus, 
who  canted  the  destruction  of  tw*o  of  his  brothers, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  himself.  Ar- 
taxerxes  was  succeeded  by  Ochus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Artaxences  111.^8. 
Also  called  Oehtu,  reigned  b.  c.  359 — 3^^  In 
order  to  secure  his  throne,  he  began  bis  reign  with 
a merciless  extirpation  of  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily. He  himself  was  a cowardly  and  reckless 
de^wt ; and  the  great  advantages  which  the  Per- 
sian arms  gained  daring  his  reign,  were  owing  only 
to  hii  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries.  These  od- 
vantages  consisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
satrap  Artabazos  [ Artadazi'R,  No.  4],  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in 
Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  350.  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  eunuch 
Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  At  last  he 
wu  poisocked  by  Bagoas.  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Toongest  SOD,  Arakk.^4.  The  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Samanidab. 

Artaziaa  (*Apro{iav)  or  Artazei  {*Aprd^tis), 
the  name  of  3 kings  of  Armenia. The  founder 
ef  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  Antioebua  the  Great,  but  revolted  from  him 
nhoot  &C.  188,  and  became  an  independent  so- 
vereign. Hannibal  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Anaxias,  and  be  superintended  the  building  of 
Astaxata,  the  capital  of  .\rmenia.  Artaxios  was 
essy^aered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanea,  about  165.^2.  Son  of  Artavasdes, 
was  made  king  by  the  Armenians  when  bis  father 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antony  in  34.  In  20  Au- 
gvtas,  at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  sent  Ti- 
herms  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Artaxios 
tad  place  Tigranes  on  the  throne,  but  Artaxias  was 
|«t  to  death  before  Tiberius  reached  the  country. 
Tibmos,  however,  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a 
Meceiaful  expedition  : whence  Horace  {Kpui.  L 
IX  26)  says,  CTandt  rirtrie  S'ervmt  Armentus  ora- 
du.«8.  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  was  pro- 
chimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Gemanicus,  in  a.  d. 
Ul  He  died  about  35. 

Artayctea  (’AgroilrrT^s),  Persian  govenxtr  of 
ScBlas  on  the  Hellespont,  when  the  town  was  taken 
bf  the  Greeks  in  B.  c.  478,  met  with  an  ignomi- 
death  OB  account  of  the  sacrilegious  acts  which 
hs  had  c<j«ajiuUed  ag;ainst  the  tomb  of  the  hero 
f*Me«ilaus. 

ArtHalddnif  (*Apr«;ii3wper).  L Sumamed 
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Aristophaninj,  from  his  being  a diKiple  of  the 
celebrated  grammarian  Aristophanes,  was  himself 
a grammarian,  and  the  author  of  several  works  now 
lost-- *2.  Of  Cnidtii,  a friend  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  a rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
at  Rome.  *3.  DaldiantU,  a native  of  Ephesus, 
but  called  Daldianus,  fn>m  Daldis  in  Lydia,  his 
mother's  birth-place,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
geographer  Artemidorus.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M..5urelias  (a.  d.  138 
— 180),  and  wrote  a work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  (’Oesipoapirurd),  in  5 books,  which  is  still 
extant  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  that 
the  future  is  revealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to 
clear  the  Mience  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  feshion  of  the  time  had  sur- 
rounded it  The  st>*le  is  simple,  correct,  and  ele- 
gant The  best  edition  is  by  ReifF,  Lips.  18U5. 
» 4.  Of  Bphems,  a Greek  geographer,  lived 
about  B.  c.  100.  He  made  yo>*ages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  S.  ocean.  He  also  visited 
Iberia  and  Gaul.  The  work,  in  which  he  gave 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  consisted  of  1 1 
books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards  made  an 
abridgement.  The  original  work  is  lost ; but  we 
possess  fragments  of  Marcianus*  abridgement,  which 
contain  the  periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
accounts  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  These 
fragments  are  printed  in  Hudson's  Geoffrapki  Mi~ 
norcs,  vol.  i. 

Artdmif  C'AprcMir),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  most  ancient 
account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto, 
and  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  born  with  him  in 
the  island  of  Delos.  She  was  regarded  in  various 
points  of  view  by  the  Greeks,  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished. — 1.  Atiemi$  as  the  ri$Ur  of 
AjtUlo^  is  a kind  of  female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a 
female  divinity  represented  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a male  divinity.  As  sister  of  ApoUo, 
Artemis  is  like  her  brother  armed  with  a bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  death 
among  men  arid  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but 
more  especially  those  of  women,  are  described  as 
the  effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  not  only 
a destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Artemis 
likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  suflerings  of 
mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo, 
with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more  especially  the 
protectress  of  the  young  ; and  from  her  watching 
over  the  young  of  females,  she  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this 
manner  the  also  became  the  huntress  among  the 
immortals.  Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  unmarried  ; 
she  is  a maiden-divinity  never  conquered  by  love. 
She  slew  Orion  with  her  arrows,  according  to  one 
account,  because  he  made  an  attempt  upon  her 
chastity  ; and  she  changed  Actakon  into  a stag, 
simply  because  he  bad  seen  her  bathing.  With 
her  brother  Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  uf  Njobb, 
who  had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto.  When 
.\pollo  was  regarded  as  identical  with  tlic  sun 
or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  his 
sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene  or  the  moon, 
and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis  is,  at  least  in 
later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Hence 
Artemis  is  represented  in  love  with  the  fair  youth 
Endymion,  whom  she  kissed  in  bis  sleep,  but  this 
legend  properly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and 
is  foreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  we 
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baTc  observed,  was  a goddess  unmoved  bj  love.  ~ 
2.  The  A rcadian  A rtemi$  is  a goddess  of  the  nymphs, 
and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia  in  very  early 
times.  She  hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  the  Ar> 
cadian  mountains,  and  her  chariot  was  drawn  by 
4 stags  with  golden  antlers.  There  w*as  no  con> 
nection  between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo. 

TheTaurian  Artemit.  The  worship  of  this 
oddess  was  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with 
uman  sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend 
there  was  in  Tauris  a goddess,  whom  the  Greeks 
for  some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Tauris  w'ere  sacrificed.  I^higenla  and  Orestes 
brought  her  image  from  thence,  and  landed  at 
Brauron  in  Attica,  whence  the  goddess  derived  the 
name  of  Brauronia.  The  Brauronian  Artemis  was 
worshipped  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were  scourged  at  her  altar  till  it  was 
besprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  ceremony 
was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycurgus, 
instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  h^  until 
then  been  offered  to  her.  Iphigenia,  who  wu  at 
first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  who  then 
became  her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  at  Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphi- 
genia. Some  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made 
Iphigenia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  Hecate,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  — 4.  7%e  £phenan  Artemis^ 
was  a dimity  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  seems  to  have  been 
the  personification  of  the  fhictifyiug  and  all-nourish* 
ing  powers  of  nature.  She  was  an  ancient  Asiatic 
divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks  found  esta- 
blished in  Ionia,  when  they  settled  there,  and  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis.  Her  ori- 
ginal character  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented 
her  with  many  breasts  (roAv^uurrhr).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  works  of  art 
are  different  according  as  she  is  represented  either 
as  a huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  As 
the  huntress,  she  is  tali,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips ; her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a few  locks 
floating  down  her  neck  ; her  breast  is  covered, 
and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  ore  naked,  the  rest 
being  cove^  by  the  chlamys.  Her  attributes 
are  the  bow*,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a spear,  stags, 
and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  she  wears 
a long  robe  which  reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a veil 
covers  her  bead,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the 
crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  ap- 
pears holding  a torch.  The  Romans  identified  their 
goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

ArtesuMa  {'Aprifuaia).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  queen  of  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  with  5 
ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.c.  480) 
greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her  pnidence  and 
courage,  for  which  she  wus  afterwards  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  Persian  king. -—•2.  Daughter  of 
Hecatomuus,  and  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the 
Conan  prince  Mausolus,  reigned  & c.  352 — 850. 
She  is  renowned  in  history  for  her  cxtroordiiiant' 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband  Mausolus.  She 
is  said  to  have  mixed  bis  ashes  in  her  daily  drink  ; 
and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Hali-  J 
caroassus  toe  celebrated  monument,  Mataoleuotf  I 
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which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  7 wonden  sf  the 
world,  and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the 
generic  term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monoment 

Artexoiiltun  {'ApTtphioy)^  properly  a temple  of 
Artemis.  1.  A tract  of  country  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Euboea,opposite  Magnesia,  so  aUled  from  the  temple 
of  Artemis  belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea : off 
this  coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.C.  480.^2.  A promontory  of  Caria  near  the 
gulf  Qlaucas,  so  colled  from  the  temple  of  Artemii 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

Artimlta  (’Apre^To).  — 1.  (SWrpdaa  ?)  s city 
on  the  Sillas,  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatis  in 
Auyria.  2.  A city  of  Great  Armenia,  S.  of  the 
lake  Ars>ssa. 

Artfimfin  CApr^MwOi  ^ LacedaemonioTH  built 
the  military  engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  agmnit 
Samos  in  b.  c.  441.  — There  were  also  several 
writers  of  this  name,  whose  works  arc  lost. 

M.  Artfirloi,  a physician  at  Rome,  wu  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  st> 
tended  in  bis  campaign  agmnst  Brutus  and  Casshu, 
B.c.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Acdum,  31. 

Arvarsi,  a Gallic  people  in  Aquitania  in  the 
country  of  the  M.  Cebenna,  in  the  modern  An- 
veryne.  In  earl^  times  they  were  the  most 
powerful  people  m the  S.  of  Gaul : they  were 
defeated  by  Docnitius  Abenobarbus  and  Fabhii 
Maximus  in  B.C.  121,  but  still  possessed  conside^ 
rable  power  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (58).  Their  ca- 
pital was  Nemossus,  also  named  Augustonemetma 
or  Arvemi  on  the  El&ver  (AlUcr)^  with  a citadel, 
called  at  least  in  the  middle  ages  Clarus  Moot, 
whence  the  name  of  the  modem  town,  CtermonL 

Arvlna,  a cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  borne 
by  several  of  the  Comelii,  of  whom  the  most  im- 
portant was  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina,  cowul 
B.  c.  343  and  322,  and  dictator  320.  He  com- 
manded the  Roman  armies  against  the  SamniUs, 
whom  he  defeated  in  several  titles. 

Anuu,  an  Etruscan  word,  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a proper  name,  but  perhaps  signi^  * 
younger  son  in  generaL^L  Younger  brother  of 
Lucumo,  L e.  L.  TarquiniusPriMus.»2.  Younger 
brother  of  L.  Torquinius  Superbus,  was  murdered 
by  his  wife.»3.  Younger  son  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  fell  in  combat  with  Brutus. « 4.  Son  of 
Forsena,  fell  in  battle  before  Aricia.  — »6.  Of  Clo* 
slum,  invited  the  Gauls  across  the  Alps. 

Anutiui.  [Arbuntics.] 

Aroii&ims,  Mestua  or  Meultia,  a Roman  gram- 
marian, lived  about  a.  D.  450,  and  wrote  a Latin 
phrase-book,  entitled  QuadnffOy  vel  Kxempla  Eio- 
cuitoMutn  ejt  Virgilio^  SaliuMito^  Terentio^  et  Cietrotte 
jter  litfTos  digesta.  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  iti 
being  composed  from  4 authors.  The  best  editioa 
is  by  Liodemann,  in  bis  Corpn$  Grammaiiconm 
Latin.  Tol.  i.  p.  1 99. 

Arzhtft  (*Ap(dra:  A'bisAmM),  the  capital  of 
Great  Armenia,  before  the  building  of  Artazsta. 
lay  lower  down  upon  the  Araxrs,  on  the  confines  of 
Media. 

AryandM  (*Ap««f>^i7s),  a Persian,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt,  but  was 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  because  he  coined  silver 
money  of  the  purest  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
money  of  that  monarch. 

Aiyeanda  (’Apu«ca»'8a),  a imall  town  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Xanthui.  on  the  river  Arycandos,  a tributary 
of  the  Limyrus. 
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Arsiziilifl  A district  of  Armenia 

Jbjor,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  W. 
bj  the  Nymphius,  and  containing  in  it  the  lake 
.\n(ne  i*Ap<np^ : Erum).  It  formed  part  of 
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Artdn  or  -ihi,  or  Atraantiin  (*Ap{Sir, 
’Arpdiwvr^ir : Erseroum)^  a strong  fortress  in  Great 
Aimenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  A raxes,  founded  in  the  5th  century. 

Asaei  (’Ao^oZm),  a people  of  Sannatia  Aiiatica, 
Bear  the  mouth  of  the  Tanats  (i>CMi). 

Aiaiuier  (^A^oedpos).  L of  Philotas,  bro> 
ther  of  Parmenion,  ami  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
325  be  obtained  Caria  for  his  aatn^)y,  and  took  an 
sctire  pan  in  the  wars  which  followed.  He  joined 
PuJemy  and  Cauander  in  their  league  against 
ADtifonos,  but  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  in  313. 

A general  of  Phamaces  king  of  Bos- 
ponia  He  put  Phamaces  to  death  in  47,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom.  But  Caesar  oonterred  the 
kingdom  upon  Mithiidates  of  Pergamus,  with  whom 
Assnder  carried  on  war.  Augustus  afterwards 
confumed  Asander  in  the  sovereignty. 

Ajbyttae  ('A^iWai),  a Libyan  people,  in  the 
N.  of  Cyreoaica.  Their  country  was  called  ’Ao> 
fvrrlf. 

Aaca  rAff-aa),  a city  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Ascalihtu.  son  of  Misme,  respecting  whom  the 
mme  story  is  told,  which  we  also  find  related  of 
ABA^  son  of  MeCanlia.  [Abas.  No.  1.] 

AsealAphas  (’AemfAa^r).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and 
Astyoebe^  led,  with  his  brother  lalmenus,  the  Mi- 
ayans  of  Orchomenos  against  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  DeTphobus.^S.  Son  of  Acheron  and  Oorgyra 
or  Orpbne.  When  Persephone  was  in  the  lower 
world,  and  Pluto  gave  her  permission  to  return  to 
the  upper,  provid^  she  had  not  eaten  anything, 
Ascal^bos  declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a 
pemcfranate.  Demeter  punished  him  by  burying 
him  under  a huge  stone,  and  when  this  stone  was 
subsequently  removed  by  Hercules,  Persephone 
ebanged  him  into  an  owl  (d^acUo^t),  by  sprink- 
kof  him  with  water  from  the  riv^  Pblegethon. 

AicUoB  (*A<r«dAwK:  'AoxoAssrslrijt : AsAs/da), 
sue  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
esast  of  Palestine,  between  Asotns  and  Gaia. 

(Ji  'Airaorla  L {Laktof 

ia  Bithynia,  a great  fresb-water  lake,  at  the  E. 
ad  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Nicaea  (fxnik).  The 
surrounding  district  was  also  called  Ascania.**  2. 
(Aedr  a/  ffvrdar),  a salt-water  lake  on  the  borders 
sf  Pbryrui  mud  Pisidia,  which  supplied  the  neigh- 
bsenag  country  with  salt. 

Ameiziltu  ('Aeadrtot),  son  of  Aeneas  by  Crrusa. 
According  to  some  traditions,  Ascanius  remained 
n Asia  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  reigned  either 
tt  Troy  itmelf  or  at  some  other  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. According  to  other  accounts  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Italy.  Other  traditions  again 
l«ve  the  name  of  Ascanius  to  the  son  of  Aeneas 

tarinia.  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his 
isther  Ajwanios  was  too  young  to  undertake  the 
7«*emjihent,  and  that  after  be  had  attained  the 
Sge  of  manhood,  he  left  Laviuium  In  the  bands  of 
ta  mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here 
Wva«  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvius.  Some  writers 
f*iue  that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Hus  or  Juius. 
Tbs  gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin  from 
iias  or  Aacaaios. 
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Asctbtirg'Tam  (J$burp  near  Afon)^  an  ancient 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  fable,  by  Ulysses. 

AsttU  (dairioi,  i.  e.  Jutdowien)^  a term  applied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  Equator,  between  the 
tropics,  who  have,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the 
sun  in  their  zenith  at  noon,  when  consequently 
erect  objects  can  cast  no  shadow. 

AscldiMSUlae,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Aes- 
culapius* [Axsculapiuv.] 

AACleplidaa  ('AoKAipriASqi).  1.  A lyric  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  c^led  after 
him  {Mttrum  A»eiepiadium)^  but  of  whose  life  no 
particulars  are  recorded.— >2.  OfTragilus  in  Thrace, 
a contemporary  and  disciple  of  Isocrates,  about  B.  c. 
SCO,  wrote  a work  called  Tpay^ovtitva  in  6 books, 
being  an  explaitation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Greek 
trag^ies.^3.  Of  MyrlSa  in  Bithynia,  in  the  middle 
of  the  6rst  century  b.  a*  wrote  several  grammatical 
works.— *4.  There  were  a great  many  physicians 
of  this  name,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  centnry  b.  c.,  where  he  acquired 
a great  reputation  by  his  successful  cures.  Nothing 
remains  of  his  writings  but  a few  fragments  pul^ 
lished  by  Oumpert,  Atdeviadii  Bilkyni  Fragw^a, 
Vinar.  1794. 

Asclepi$ddnu  (*AgKAipn45s^Y).  1.  A general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards  made  satrap  of 
Persia  by  Antigonus,  a c.  317.^2.  A celebrated 
Athenian  painter,  a contemporary  of  Apelles. 

Asoldpitij.  [AjtacL'LAPirt.] 

Q.  A^nloi  Padi&nns,  a Roman  grammarian, 
bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  about  a c.  2,  lost  his 
tight  in  bit  73rd  year  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
and  died  in  his  85th  year  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian.  H is  most  important  work  was  a Commentary 
on  the  spe<‘cbes  of  Cicero,  and  we  still  possess  frag- 
ments of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Divinatio,  the 
first  2 speeches  against  Verres,  and  a portion  of 
the  thir^  the  speeches  for  C^>melias  (i.  ii.)«  the 
speech  In  toga  Candida,  for  Scaurui,  against  Piso, 
and  for  Milo.  They  are  written  in  very  pure  lan- 
guage, and  refer  chiefiy  to  points  of  history  and 
antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed  on  the 
illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of  the  se- 
nate, the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion  under 
the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations,  which 
were  probably  written  by  a later  grammarian. 
Edited  in  the  5th  volume  of  Cicero's  works  by 
OrelU  and  Baiter.  There  is  a valuable  essay  on 
Asconius  by  Madvig,  Hafniae,  1828. 

Aacordoi,  a river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
M.  Olympus  and  fiows  between  AgasM  and  Dium 
into  the  Tbermaic  gulf. 

Aacnt  {'AffKpa : 'Atrfroolbt),  a town  in  Boeotia 
on  M.  Helicon,  where  Hesiod  resided,  who  had 
removed  thither  with  bis  father  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  and  who  is  therefore  called  Asrraetts. 

AaclUoin.  1.  Piodxniia  (Ascul&nus.  A»eoli\ 
the  chief  town  of  Picenum  and  a Roman  munici- 
pium,  was  destroyed  by  the  Honians  in  the  SociaJ 
War  (a.  c.  89),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt.^2. 
ApUtun  (Ascullnus:  AwcoHJi  .$i/riajK>),atoaii  of 
Apulia  in  Daunia  on  the  confines  of  Samniura, 
near  whieh  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus, 
B.  c.  279. 

ABCftrii  (£xero),  a lake  in  51.  Olympus  in 
I Perrbaebia  in  Tbenaly,  near  Lapatbua 
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Afdrttbal.  [Hasdrubjil.] 

AsH  (t{  *Aa^a),  a town  in  Arcadia,  not  for 
from  Mctnilopolis. 

AmUIo,  P.  Semprdnltu,  tribune  of  the  toldiert 
under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Numantia,  & c.  133, 
wrote  n Roman  hUtory  from  the  Punic  wan  in* 
clutive  to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi. 

AaeUuf,  Tib.  Claudloi,  a Homan  equea,  was 
deprived  of  bis  horse  by  ^ipio  Africanus  Minor, 
when  censor,  b.  c.  1 42,  and  in  his  tribuneship  of 
the  plebs  in  139  accused  Scipio  Africanus  before 
the  people. 

AJa  (’Affla),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
W'ife  of  lapetus,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetbeus.  According  to  some  traditions, 
the  continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 

Asia  ('Atria:  'Atritw,  •lai'dr,  •idri^r, -arnctis : 
Am),  also  in  the  poets  Aait  (’dtrlr),  one  of  the  3 
great  divisions  which  the  ancients  made  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name 
is  of  Greek  or  Eastern  origin  ; but,  in  either  case, 
it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  plains 
watered  by  the  river  Caystcr,  where  the  Ionian 
colonists  first  settled  ; and  thence,  as  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  advanced,  they  extended  it  to 
the  whole  country  E.,  N.^  and  S.E.  The  first 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Aegean  Sm  dates  before  the 
earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  respecting 
the  Argonauticand  the  Trojan  expeditions,aiid  other 
mrthi^  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allusions  i 
to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Eg^'pt,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicate  a certain  degree  of  know'ledge  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased 
by  the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these 
Greek  colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian, 
and  then  with  the  Persian  empires,  so  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  b.  c.,  Herodotus  was  able 
to  give  a pretty  complete  description  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the  parts 
beyond  it ; while  some  knowledge  of  S.  Asia  was 
obtained  by  way  of  Rg}’pt ; and  its  N.  regions, 
with  their  wandering  trib^  formed  the  subject  of 
marvellous  stories  which  the  traveller  heard  from 
tlie  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  besides  the 
personal  acquaintance  which  they  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire  hitherto  only  knoii'n  to  them  by  report, 
extended  their  knowledge  over  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  its  4 great  tributaries  (Uie  Pum- 
j>i6  and  ScintU)  ; the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  explored  by  Nearchus  ; and 
some  further  know*le<lge  was  gaini’d  of  the  nomad 
tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the 
vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  N.E.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  (StAova)  ; while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
w'ere  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexan- 
dria, whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts 
of  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  ^r  os  the  is- 
land of  Taprobnno,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin  China. 
On  the  £.  and  N.  the  wan  and  commerce  of  the 
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Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  in  the  direction  of  India 
to  a small  extent,  but  of  course  more  acqaaiDtance 
was  gained  with  the  countries  already  subdued^ 
until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians  shut  oat  the 
Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the  Tigris-<alley  ; 
a limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  were 
never  able  to  pass.  They  pushed  their  arms,  how- 
ever, further  N.  than  the  Greeks  had  done,  into 
the  mountaina  of  Armenia,  and  they  gained  in- 
formation of  a great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Barlrii, 
and  of  another  commercial  track  leading  over  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Seres.  This 
brief  sketch  will  show  that  all  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  .‘bis 
was  confined  to  the  countries  which  slope  dosa 
S.-wards  from  the  great  mountain-chain  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Himalayas  : of  the  vast  elevated  steppes 
between  these  mountains  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Altai  (from  which  the  N.  regions  of  Siberia 
again  slope  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean)  they  only 
knew  that  they  were  inhabited  by  nonuid  tribes, 
except  the  country  directly  N.  of  Ariana,  where 
the  Persian  empire  had  extended  beyond  the 
mountain-chain,  and  where  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Boctria  had  been  subsequently  established.  — The 
notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size  and  funn 
of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  whai 
hat  been  stated.  Distances  computed  from  the 
I counts  of  trAvellers  are  always  exaggerated  ; and 
hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was  supposed  w 
extend  much  fiirther  to  the  E.  than  it  r^ly  does 
(about  60*’  of  long,  too  much,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy), while  to  the  N.  and  N.El.  parts,  wbkh 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  wu 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
except  Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  largest 
of  the  3 divisions  of  the  world,  and  all  believed  it 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with  the  curious 
exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred  to  the  eariy 
notion,  which  we  find  in  the  poets,  that  the  E 
parts  of  Asia  and  the  S.E.  parts  of  Africa  were 
united  by  land  which  enclosed  the  Indian  Ocean  oo 
the  E.  and  S.  The  different  opinions  about  the 
boundaries  of  Asia  on  the  side  of  Africa  are  men- 
tioned under  Africa  : on  the  side  of  Europe  the 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  river  Tanais  (Don)t 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (5«»  o/ Pontus  Euiinus 
(/Hack  5ea),  Propontis  (51m  ojT  A/armom),  and 
the  Aegean  (Art^ipda^).  — The  most  genera! 
division  of  .\sia  was  into  2 parts,  which  w-cre 
different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  different 
names.  To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  rivev 
Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom, 
formed  a natural  division  betw'oen  Vpfnr  and 
Aotrer  Atia  (i)  'A,  or  vd  fU'w  'Atrivf*  <snd  d 

ndrai  ‘A,  or  vd  ndru  rr\s  'Aafsis,  or  *A.  ?j  ^rrit 
*AAwos  Tora^oC)  ; and  afterwards  the  Euphrates 
was  adopted  aa  a more  natural  boundary*.  Another 
division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into  A. 
Taurum^  i.e.  the  part  of  Asia  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
Taurus,  and  A.  evfra  7a«rri«,  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent  (*A.  ^wdr  roCTaupov,  and  *A  vov 
Tavpov).  The  division  ultimately  adopted,  bat 
apparently  not  till  the  4lh  century  of  our  era,  was 
that  of  A.  Major  And.  A.  ilfinor.^L  A MR  Xl^jor 
(*A.  ri  ^*yd\ri)  waa  the  part  of  the  continent  E of 
the  Tanais,  the  Kuxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Euxioe  at  Trapezus  (7)r/nz<md)  to  the 
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ASINARUS 

Golf  of  IiiQi,  and  tbe  Mediterranean : tbui  it  in* 
dsded  the  countries  of  Sannatica  Aaiatica  with  all 
the  ScTthian  tribee  to  the  Colchie,  R>eria,  Al- 
benia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Meso- 
potamia, Amyria,  Media,  Sueiana,  Penie,  Ariana, 
Hrrcania,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  Sogdinna,  India, 
tbe  land  of  the  Sinae  and  Scrica ; respecting  which, 
lee  tbe  leTeiml  artidee. « 8.  Asia  (Atria  if 

M«pa : Anatoiia\  was  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme 
W.  of  Asia,  bounded  by  tbe  Euxine,  Aegean,  and 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  and  S. ; and  on  the 
L hy  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Eaphrates.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a fer- 
tile couni^,  intersected  with  mountains  and  rirers, 
sbmnding  in  minerals,  possessing  excellent  har- 
bcun,  and  peopled,  from  the  earliest  known  period, 
br  I tihety  of  tribes  from  Asia  and  from  Europe. 
Fw  particulars  respecting  tbe  country,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  tbe  separate  articles  upon  the  parts 
iato  which  it  was  divided  by  the  later  Greeks, ; 
Bsmelf,  Myita,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  W.,  Ly- 
ca,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  tbe  S.  ; Bitbynia, 
Piphisgonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  £.  ; and  Phrygia, 
Pttidm,  (Islatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  tbe  centre : 
see  also  the  irtides  Troas  Aeolla,  Ionia,  Doria, 
Lvcionia,  PiaoAML's,  Haly&.  SangariussTau* 
ics,kc.«3.  Alia  Propria  ('A.  if  /Slws  $cu\ov- 
or  limply  Alia,  the  Roman  province,  formed 
out  of  the  ku^dom  of  Pergamus,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Attalus  III.(b.c. 

1 Ml), and  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  the 
sd^scent  islands,  with  Rhodes.  It  included  the 
<i:sthcto  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia;  and 
^ roremed  at  first  by  |wopraetors,  afrenrards  by 
promcsuls.  Under  Constantine  the  Great,  a new 
was  made,  and  Asia  only  extended  along 
the  cnait  from  tbe  Prom.  Lectum  to  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Ms/ander. 

Aiiainu  (‘Awlnipof ; Fhtmt  di  Nbto  or  Fred- 
A l),a  river  on  the  E.  side  of  Sicily,  on  which  the  | 
Athenianj  were  defeated  by  the  Syraeuaans,  b.  c. 

the  Srranuana  celelmted  here  an  »nn»*l 
i^vai  called  Atimaria, 

Ailal  (*Acfnr : 'Atrirdlot).  L A town  in  La- 
on  the  coast  between  Taenarum  and  Gy- 
ibam.«>8.  A town  in  Argolis,  W.  of  Hermione, 
•ts  haiii  by  the  Drropes,  who  were  driven  out  of 
ths  town  by  the  Argives  after  the  first  Messenian 
sod  built  No.  3.  ^3.  ( Saraisa9\  an  important 
in  Meteenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas, 
**  ^ Messenian  gulf,  which  was  hence  also  called 
ae  Aiinaean  gulf. 

Aihtla  Otna.  plebeiai^  came  from  Teate,  the 
Aief  town  of  the  Marrucini ; and  the  first  person 

the  name  mentioned  U Herius  Asinius,  tbe  leader 
®f  the  Mamirini  in  the  Manic  war,  B.  c.  HU.  The 
Assu  are  given  under  their  sornamea,  Qalll'S 

Potua 

Was  ('Atfioi),  1.  Son  of  Hyrtacus  of  Arisbe, 
feiher  of  Adunaa  and  Pbaenopa,  an  ally  of  the 
Tropica,  slatn  by  Idomeneua.»8.  Son  of  Dynuia 
“d  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed 
*tea  he  roused  Hector  to  fight  against  Patrocliu. 
f)f  .Samoa,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets, 
wobably  about  B.  C.  700.  He  wrote  epic 
rfegiac  poems,  which  have  perished  with  the 
of  a few  fragments. 

Attiraaa,  a district  and  city  of  Serica  in  the  N. 
near  moonuins  called  Aaipiraai  Mnntet, 
sre  supposed  to  be  the  AUai  range,  and  tbe 
^ts  be  Khamiif  in  the  centre  of  Chineae  Tartary. 
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Afdpos  fAosrwdt).  1.  a river  iu 

Peloponnesus  rises  near  Phlius,  and  flows  through 
the  Sicyonian  territory  into  tbe  Corinthian  gulf. 
Asopus,  the  god  of  this  river,  was  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  husband  of  Metope,  and  father  of 
Evadne,  Euboea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  whom  was 
therefore  called  Atopit  ( A^cswlf).  When  Zeus 
carried  off  Aegina,  Aesopus  attempted  to  fight 
with  him,  but  he  was  smitten  by  tbe  thunder^U 
of  Zeus,  and  from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river 
I contained  pieces  of  charcoal  By  Aegina  Asopus 
became  tbe  grandfi&ther  of  Aeacus,  who  is  there- 
fore  called  A$opiadfi.^2,  (idsppo),  a river  in 
Boeotia,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  territory'  of 
Plataeae,  flows  through  the  S.  of  Boeotia,  and  falls 
into  tbe  Euboean  sea  near  Delphinium  in  Attica. 
•■i-3.  A river  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rises  in 
M.  Oeta,  and  flows  into  the  Maliac  gulf  near 
Thermopylae.  ^ A A river  in  Phrygia,  fiows  past 
Laodieda  into  the  Lycus.^6.  A town  in  Laconica 
on  tbe  E.  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf. 

Aipadina  (Acnrafidra : ftpahtMf)^  a town  of 
the  district  Paraetacene  in  Persis. 

Aaparaglam  (f$carpar\  a town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Dyrrhachium  in  Illyria. 

AipAllia  CArroffla).  1.  The  elder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  Hetaerae  (see  Did.  of  Antiq.  s.  v.),  came  to 
reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the 
affections  of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than 
by  her  high  mental  accomplishments.  Having 
parted  with  his  wife,  Pericles  attached  himself  to 
Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  bis  life  as  closely  as  «'as 
allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman  under  severe  penalties.  The  enemies 
of  Pericles  accused  Aspasia  of  impiety 
and  it  required  all  tbe  personal  infiuence  of  Pericles, 
who  defended  her,  and  his  most  earnest  entreaties 
and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  The  house  of 
Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  Athena,  and  was  frequented 
even  by  Socrates.  On  the  death  of  Pericles  (&  c. 
429),  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached  herself  to 
one  Lysicles,  a dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  have  made 
him  by  her  instructions  a first-rate  orator.  Tbe 
son  of  Pericles  by  Aspasia  was  legitimated  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  and  took  his  father's 
name.  V 8.  Tbe  Younger,  a Phocaean,  daughter  of 
Hermotimut,  was  the  frvourite  concubine  of  C)rrus 
the  Younger,  who  called  her  Aspasia  after  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  her  previous  name  having  been 
Milto.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  (b.  c.  401),  she  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  Ar- 
taxerzes,  who  likewise  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  her.  When  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  was  ap- 
pomted  successor  to  tbe  throne,  he  asked  bis  father 
to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him.  The  request  could 
not  be  refused  os  coming  from  the  king  elect ; 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  gave  her  up ; but  he  soon 
after  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a priestess 
of  a temple  at  Ecbatana,  where  strict  ce’Nbacy  wns 
requisite. 

AfpasU.  [AfiPiL] 

Aapasloi  (’Aenrdaiot).  1.  A peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, lived  about  A.  D.  80,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  A portinn  of 
bis  commentaries  on  tbe  Nicomachean  Ethics  is 
still  preser>ed.«8.  Of  Bybl os,  a Greek  sophist, 
lived  about  a.  d.  180,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  of  which  a few  ex- 
tracts are  preserved. 
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Afpendot  (*'A(nrfr8o$ : *Acnr«V8iot,  Aipendius : 
Da*ha$hkehr  or  Manaugat\  ft  strong  ftod  flourishing 
city  of  Parophylift,  on  the  stnftll  navigable  river 
Euryrnedon,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  &om  iU 
mouth  : said  to  have  been  a colony  of  the  Argives. 

Asp^f  AemiUiU,  a Roman  grammarian,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  VirgiL,  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  grammarian,  usually 
called  Aiper  Jumior^  the  author  of  a small  woiit 
entitled  Art  frrummarieo,  printed  in  the  OronunoL 
LaL  Auctores^  by  Putscbius,  Honov.  1605. 

Asphaltites  Lactu  or  ICare  Mortnum  (*A<r^oX- 
r7ris  or  ^oZofurts  Ai/un;,  or  ri  ddXaffffa  d Wivpa), 
the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  in  the  S.K.  of 
Palestine,  which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jordan. 
It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its  surface  is  consi- 
derably below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tales  about  fish  not  living  in  it  and  birds 
dropping  down  dead  as  they  fly  over  it,  are  now 
proved  to  be  fabulous. 

Aipli  or  Aspa^  (^Aowiot,  'AtnrcUrioi),  an  Indian 
tribe,  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between 
the  rivers  Choes  (A'uma)  and  Indus,inthe  N.E. 
of  A/ffhanUtan  and  the  N.W.  of  the  Punjab.  I 

Aapii  (’A(m'r).  1.  Olypea  {KliUah\  a city 

on  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  founded  by 
Agathocles,  and  taken  in  the  first  Punic  War  by 
the  Romans,  who  called  it  Clypea,  the  translation 
of  *A<nrlr.«2.  {Marta-Za^ranf  Ru.),  in  the 
African  Tripolitana,  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  the  GrcatSyrtis.— 8.  [ARcoNNESua.] 

Aiplddon  ('AirvXnSwr ; *A<nrXn8drios),  or  Spl6- 
don,  a town  of  the  Minyoe  in  Doeotia  on  the  river 
Melas,  near  Orchomcnus ; built  by  the  mythical 
Aspledon,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Midea. 

Asm  (^Airea : *A<r<ra7ot),  a town  in  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf. 

Assaceni  (*A<r(raiC7j>'o(),  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the  rivers 
Copheit  {Cabool)  and  Indus,  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
Punjuf). 

Aas&racui  (Atrtrdpairor),  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
Tros,  father  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,and 
great-grandfather  of  Aeneas.  Hence  the  Romans, 
as  descendants  of  Aeneas,  are  called  domus  As$a- 
ran  (Virg.  i.  284). 

Assdsus  ("Aa<rrfc6s)f  a town  of  Ionia  near  Mi- 
Vtus,  with  a temple  of  Athena  sumamed  ’Atr<rnffla. 

AmmStum  (’Aaaupbs  or  ^Atro'oiptov  : 'Ao'ffwpTrot; 
Jsaro),  a small  tomi  in  Sicily  between  Enna  and 
Agyriuni. 

Amoi  : "Atrinor, ‘AcrTsor : ^sso,  Ru., 

ne«nr  lUrani)^  a flourishing  city  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Lesbos:  after- 
w*ards  called  ApoUonia:  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes 
the  Stoic. 

Ass^Ia  {^Aaavpia  ; *A<r<rvpior,  Assyrius : Kw 
disian).  L The  countrv  properly  so  <^led,io  the 
narrowest  sense,  was  a district  of  W,  Asia,  extend- 
ing along  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  divided 
it  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  M. 
Niphates  and  M.  Zagrus,  which  separated  it  from 
Annonia  and  Media,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  SusianR 
It  w*ns  watered  by  several  streams,  flowing  into  the 
Tigris  from  the  R ; two  of  which,  the  Lycus  or 
Zaliaius  {Great  Zii5),  and  the  Caprus  or  Zabos  or 
Anzalias  (Zi«/eifui),divided  the  country  into  three 
parts : that  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycus 
was  called  Aturia  (a  mere  dialectic  variety  of 
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Assyria),  wras  probably  the  most  ancieet  seat  of  the 
monarchy,  and  contained  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
Nixus:  that  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Capniiwsi 
called  Adiabene : and  the  part  S.E.  of  the  Capnu 
contained  the  districts  of  Apolloniatis  and  Sittsce&r. 
Another  division  into  districts,  given  by  Ptolenr, 
is  the  following:  AIThapachitis,CidaciDe,AdiabeD^ 
Arbelitia,  Apolloniatis  and  Sittacene.^8.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole 
country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigru, 
between  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  N«,  those 
of  Kurdudan  on  the  £.,  and  the  Arabian  Desm 
on  the  W.,  so  os  to  include,  besides  Assyria  Proper, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  ; nay,  there  is  sonie- 
i times  an  apparent  confusion  between  Assyria  aud 
Syria,  which  gives  ground  for  the  suppoeition  that 
the  tem»  were  originally  identicaL  8.  By  a 
further  extension  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
Assyrian  Empire  in  its  widest  sense.  The  early 
history  of  this  great  monarchy  is  too  obscure  to  le 
given  here  in  any  detail  ; and  indeed  it  is  ocly 
I just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating  it  are 
being  acquired.  The  germ  of  this  empire  was  one 
of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we  have  any  re* 
cord,  and  was  probably  a powerful  and  civdued 
kingdom  as  early  as  Egypt.  Its  reputed  fouoder 
was  Ninus,  the  builder  of  the  capital  city  ; and  in 
ita  widest  extent  it  included  the  countries  joT. 
mentioned,  w'itb  Media,  Persia,  and  portions  oi 
the  countries  to  the  E.  and  N.E.,  Armenia,  $yru. 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ; and,  beyond  these  limits,  some  of  Um 
Assyrian  kings  xnade  incursions  into  Arabia  sod 
Egypt.  The  fruitless  expedition  of  Senmch«rr< 
against  the  latter  country  and  the  miraculous  df* 
struction  of  bis  army  before  Jerusalem  <b.c.  7U)« 
so  weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Medea  rerolud 
and  formed  a separate  kingdom,  and  at  last,  lo 
B.  c.  606,  the  governor  of  Babylonia  united  with 
I Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Media,  to  conquer  .Aisym, 

I which  a'as  divided  between  them,  Auyria  Pmper 
I falling  to  the  share  of  Media,  and  the  rest  of  tfl>* 

I empire  to  Babylon.  The  Assyrian  king  and  til 
his  family  perished,  and  the  city  of  Ninus  was 
rased  to  the  ground.  [Comp.  Babylon  and  Ms- 
niA.]  It  must  be  noticed  as  a caution,  that  some 
writers  confound  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  em* 
pires  under  the  former  name. 

Aata  (Astensis).  L {Asii  in  Piedmont),  sn  in- 
land towrn  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanams,  a KctDan 
colony.  — 2.  (A/esa  de  A^\  a town  in  Hispsn;s 
Baetica,  near  Gadea,  a Roman  colony  with  the  sor* 
j name  Uepia. 

Aat&b6ru  CAoro^dpas:  Adxxrab  or  7ooa::ri 
and  Aatapus  ('Aerrdwous,  Babr’cl^AxaJi  or  B{»e 
iVtIe),  two  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  having  their  source* 
in  the  highlands  of  Abjosinia^  and  uniting  in  abovt 
17®  N.  Lat  to  form  the  Nile.  The  land  enclosed 
by  them  was  the  island  of  Mkro&. 

Ast&CUl  ("AtTreuror),  fiither  of  Ismorus,  Leade^ 
Asphodicus,  and  Melanippus. 

Aatkous  ("Aerreuror : *A<rrasn7rdr).  L (D^- 
pomestre)^  a city  of  Acamania,on  the  Acheloux— 
2.  A celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  S.E.  comer 
of  the  iSinia^s/aocntu  (’AirrcurT^s'hs  itdAvot),  absy 
of  the  Propontis,  was  a colony  from  Megara,  hot 
afterwards  received  fresh  colonists  from  Atheni, 
who  called  the  place  Olbia  (’OX^fo).  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Lysimachus,  but  rebuilt  onaneigbboo^ 
irig  site,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  gulf,  by  Ni«" 
medes  I.,  whe  named  his  new  city  Nicombdu- 
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Iftlpt  {EsUja\  a town  in  Hupania  Bactica.  AitjF&ges  (’AtrrMiTijs),  ton  of  Cyaxares,  la&t 
Altiptu.  [AsraBORAS.]  king  of  Media,  reigned  B.C.  594 — 559.  Alanued 

ijtsrti.  [Aphkoditb  and  Svria  Dba.]  by  a dream,  he  gave  hia  daughter  Mandane  iu 

Aitfi^pbtu  (AoTcAc^r),  a river  of  Colchij,  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a Persian  of  good  family. 
120  itadia  (1*2  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Sebastopolii.  Another  dream  indiced  him  to  send  ilurpagus  to 
iiUrlt  ('A^fgla),  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeus  destroy  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  The  child, 
scdPboebe,iiiter  of  Leto  (Latona),  wifeofPerses,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Medes,  was  given  to  a 
aa4  mother  of  Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the  cm-  herdsman  to  expose,  but  be  brought  it  up  as  his 
lacn  of  Zeus,  she  is  said  to  have  taken  the  form  own.  Years  a^rwards,  circumstances  occurred 
rf  a qasil  (ortjir,  and  to  have  thrown  herself  which  brought  the  young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of 

{nun  heaven  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  Astyages,  who,  on  inquiry*,  discovered  his  parentage. 
rsetuDorpbosed  into  the  island  AiUria  (the  island  He  inflicted  a cruel  punishment  on  llorpagus,  who 
vhich  bad  fallen  from  heaven  like  a star),  or  Or/^d,  waited  bis  time  for  revenge.  When  Cynis  had 
aherasrds  called  Delos.  grown  up  to  man's  estate^  Harpagus  induced  him 

AstiriOB  Qt  Astilini  (^hortpluv  or  'Acrr^pior).  to  instigate  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been 
I of  Teu*.ainus,  and  king  of  the  Cretans,  mar-  appointed  general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted 
ned  £uro|ja  after  she  had  be^  carried  to  Crete  by  with  the  greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages 
ZeoA,  and  brought  up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sar-  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  tlirone. 
pcdoQ,and  Rbadamanthyt,  whom  she  bad  by  the  He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildne&s,  but 
^sdMfof  the  gods.  ~ 2.  Son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This  is 
ct  Prsetu,  by  Antigone,  daughter  of  Pheres,  was  the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
coe  of  the  Aigonaats.  to  that  of  Xenophon,  who  makes  Cyrus  tlm 

Astliru  or  Astirla  (*A(rr«pir,  *Affrtpla)^  a small  grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  .\styages  was 
AAid  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia.  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxaies  II.,  on  whose 

Aftarlna  ('Airrcpioi'),  a town  in  Magnesia  in  death  Cyrus  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  vacant 
Tbcsttlv.  throne. 

('A<rrfpowaror),  son  of  Pelegon,  Aaty&nax  (*A<rrvam{),  son  of  Hector  and  An- 
leader  of  Utt  Paeon xans,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  dromache : his  proper  name  was  Scamandrius,  but 
WM  sUio  by  Acbilles.  he  was  called  Astyanax  or  “ lord  of  the  city  by 

Aftxgi,  s town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  river  the  Trojans,  on  account  of  the  services  of  his  father. 
Srngnlu,  s Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Au-  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks  hurled  him 
!puta  Firma.  down  from  the  walls,  that  he  might  not  restore  the 

Artraea  CA^peuia),  daughter  of  Zeus  and  kingdom  of  Troy. 

or,  according  to  others,  of  Astraeiu  and  Aatj^dAmu  ('AariAa^s),  a tragic  poet,  son  of 
Dm.  During  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright  Morsimus  and  of  a sister  of  the  poet  Aeschylus, 
lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  and  a pupil  of  Isocrates,  w*rote  240  tragedies,  and 
; bat  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  gained  the  prize  1 5 times.  His  first  tragedy  was 
Aitmea,  who  tarried  longest  amongst  men,  with-  acted  b.  & 399. 

^rvw,  azHi  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  Alt^d&mla  (*Aoro3eUt«(a)>  L Daughter  of 
was  called  Tlap$4rot  or  Viryo.  Her  sister  Anumuir  and  mother  of  TIepoIcraus  by  Hercules. 
or  Pwiiaha^  left  the  earth  along  with  her  — Z.  Wife  of  Acasti'8, 
i'A  rvprros  Aftnua  rcccssi^  hoc  (/Wici/ta)  comite,  AltjlnSnid  {* AarvySfiii),  daughter  of  Chiy’ses, 
^ »i.  19).  better  known  under  her  patronymic  Curvskis. 

Astneos  ('Airrpa7oT),  a Titm,  son  of  Crios  and  Astj^dch)  or  Altj^ochlB  (‘Aerudxij  or  *Aarv6^ 
htisbaud  of  Em  (Aurora),  and  father  of  x*‘“h  1.  Daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom  Ares  begot 
tbe  winds  Z*-pbyrasi,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eosphonis  Ascalnphus  and  lalmeuus.  ^2.  Daughter  of  Pby- 
' :be  morning  star)  and  all  the  stars  of  heoven.  las,  king  of  Epbyra  in  Tbesprotia,  became  by  Her- 
{Met  riv.  545)  calls  the  winds  A«/nie>  (adj.)  cules  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus. 
the  **  Astraenn  brothers."  Altj^5cbtis  (’Atfri^x®*)'  the  Lacedaemonian  ad- 

Aftfira.  L (La  Sfmri),  a river  in  Latium,  rises  miral  in  b.  c.  4 1 2,  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
0^  the  Alban  motxntains,  and  flows  between  .\iuium  Minor,  where  he  was  bribed  by  the  Persians  to 
Cfforii  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sesL  At  its  mouth  remain  inactive, 
farmed  a rraall  island  w'ith  a town  upon  it,  also  AstypAlaea  ( 'AimnroAaMx : 'AcrrvwaAa(cos,*Aff- 
.Astura  (Torre  tT  A^ura) : here  Cicero  had  TOToAaidvijs  : ^iamfaUa),  one  of  the  Sporadcs  in 
>0  mate.  ~ 2.  (£z/a),  a river  in  Hispaoia  Tar-  the  S.  port  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  with  a 
.*ar?Qpr4(a,  flowing  into  the  Durius.  town  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Megariaiis, 

Ajtftret,  a people  in  the  N.  W.  of  S{iain,  which  was  under  the  Homans  a libera  civitas. 
on  the  E.  by  the  Cantabri  and  Vaccaei,  {A$iypalcia  reyna,  i.  e.  Astypalaea,  Ov.  Met.  vii, 
*■  the  W.  by'  the  (Ifsilaeci,  on  the  N.  by  the  461.)  The  inhabitants  worshipped  Achilles. 

on  the  S.  by  the  Vettones,  thus  inha-  Aatjhra  (ra "AiTTypa),  a town  of  Mysi.i,  N.W. 
the  roodcTO  A$/uria$  and  the  nonhenj  jmrt  of  of  Adramyttiom,  on  a marsh  connected  with  the 
»d  yoUtuiolid.  They  contained  2*2  tribes  and  sea,  with  a grove  sacred  to  Artemis  sumamed 
•*<'.000  freemen,  ami  were  divided  into  the  Au-  ‘Atrrup/rn  or 

and  Transmontani,  the  former  of  whom  Afycbii  ("Aaoxis),  an  ancient  king  of  Egy’pt, 
'^•di  S.  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  I>urius,  succeeded  Myccrinus. 

^ the  lattrr  N.  of  the  mounUins  down  to  the  AtAbfiltlf,  the  name  in  Apulia  of  the  parching 
The  eotintry  of  the  A*tures  ^vas  moim-  S.  E.  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at  piescnt  called 
rrh  in  minerals  and  celebrated  for  its  Aliino  in  .Apulia. 

the  people  themselves  were  rude  and  war-  Atftb^rij  or  Atabj^um  (’ATo^upior),  the  bigh- 
Their  chief  town  was  Asturka  Augusta  est  mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  S.W.  of  that  island, 
idBwpjj.  on  which  was  a celebrated  temple  of  Zeus  Ataby- 
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rius.  Mid  to  bare  been  founded  by  AlthacmeneSi 

the  frrondaon  of  Minot. 

At&gia.  [Athsais.] 

AtiUanta  (’AroAtimi).  1.  The  Arm^tan 
httta^  vnkB  a daughter  of  lasus  (lation  or  laaiua) 
and  Clymene.  Her  father,  who  bad  wished  for  a 
•on,  wni  diaappointed  at  her  birth,  and  expoted  her 
on  the  Paithenian  (virgin)  hill,  where  the  waa 
•ucklcd  by  a tke-b^,  the  tymbol  of  Artemis. 
After  she  had  grown  up  she  lived  in  pure  maiden- 
hood, slew  the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  and  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  Her  father  subse- 
quently recognised  her  as  his  daughter  ; and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  required  every  suitor 
who  wanted  to  win  her,  to  contend  with  her  first 
in  the  foot-race.  If  he  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand,  if  not  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was  the 
most  swift-footed  of  mortals,  and  because  the 
Delphic  oracle  bad  cautioned  her  against  marriage. 
She  conquered  many  suitors,  but  w*as  at  len^h 
overcome  by  Mllanton  with  the  assistance  of 
Aphrodite.  The  goddeu  bad  given  him  3 golden 
apples,  and  during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one 
after  the  other : their  beauty  charmed  Atalanta  so 
much,  that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering 
them,  and  MUanion  thus  gained  the  go^  before 
her.  She  accordingly  bet^e  his  wife.  They 
were  subsequently  ^th  metamorphosed  into  lions, 
because  they  had  profaned  by  their  embraces  the 
sacred  grove  of  Zeus.  — 8.  The  Boeotian  Atalanta. 
The  same  stories  are  related  of  her  as  of  the  Arca- 
dian Atalanta,  except  that  her  parentage  and  the 
localities  are  described  differently.  Thus  she  is 
said  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to 
have  been  married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  foot-race 
it  transferred  to  the  Bo^tian  Onehestus,  and  the 
sanctuary  which  the  newdy  married  couple  profaned 
by  their  love,  was  a temple  of  Cybele,  who  meta- 
morphoted  them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot. 

Atalante  (’ATaAd»-ni:  ’AtoAoi^Ioj).  1.  A 
small  island  in  the  Euripus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  Locri,  with  a small  town  ef  the  same 
name.^8.  A town  of  Macedonia  on  the  Axiiis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oort^mia  and  Idomcne. 

AtArantOf  OAvdparres),  a people  in  the  £.  of 
Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  184). 

Atarb  Achis . [ A ph  no  n ito  po  l i s.  ] 

Atarnena  (AropFc^r:  DiMi)^  a city  on  M. 
Cane,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  Lesbos : a 
colony  of  the  Chians : the  residence  of  the  tyrant 
Ucrmiaj,  with  whom  Aristotle  resided  some  time: 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Ataolphoa,  Athaalphni,  Adanlphu  (t>.  Atha- 
ulf,  “ sworn  helper,”  the  same  name  as  that  which 
appears  in  later  nistory  under  the  form  of  Adolf  or 
Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's  wife.  He  auisted 
Alaric  in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  in  a.  d.  410,  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  V'isigoths.  He  then  made  a peace  with  the 
Romans,  married  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius,  re- 
tired with  hU  nation  into  the  S.  of  Gaul,  and 
finally  withdrew  into  Spain,  where  he  H*as  mur- 
dered at  Barcelona. 

Ataz  (Aik/e),  originally  called  Narbo,  n river 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
flows  by  Narbo  Martius  into  the  Lacus  Rubresus 
or  Rubrensii,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea. 
From  this  river  the  poet  P.  Terentius  Varro  ob- 
tained the  surname  Atacinus.  [Varro.] 
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AtS  ("An}),  daughter  of  Eris  or  Zeus,  wu  an 
ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led  both  gods  trd 
men  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  actions.  She  ooc^ 
even  induced  Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take 
an  oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  pow*er  which  had  been 
destined  for  Hercules.  When  Zeus  discovered  bis 
rashness,  he  burled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  bs* 
nished  her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 

In  the  tragic  wTiters  Ate  appears  in  a diifrren 
light : she  avenges  evil  deeds  and  inflicts  just  pu- 
nishments upon  the  offenders  and  their  posterity 
so  that  her  cWracter  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  pro- 
minent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dik** 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed. 

AtMtU,  sumamed  PraelejUUuty  and  Pkilalag*^, 
a celebrated  grammarian  at  Rome,  about  B.  c.  40. 
and  a friend  of  Sallust,  for  whom  he  drew  up  in 
Epitome  {Dreviariwn)  of  Roman  History.  After 
the  death  of  Sallust  Ateius  lived  on  mtimatc  ternn 
with  Asinius  Pollio,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  litenr)' 
pursuits. 

AtAIiu  O&pito.  [Capito.] 

AtRlla  (Atell&nus ; Atrrsa),  a town  in  Csm 
pania  between  Capua  and  Neapolis,  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Oscans,  afterwards  a Roman  muu  - 
cipium  and  a colony.  It  revolted  to  HanniMl 
(B.  C.216)  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  the 
Romans  in  consequence  tnnsplanted  its  tnhabitaut« 
to  Calatia,  and  peopled  the  town  by  new  ciiirent 
from  Nuceria.  Atella  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
Atellanae  Fahvlae  or  Oscan  farces,  wbicb  took 
name  from  this  town.  {Did.  rf  An/17,  p.  347, 2dcd.) 

Atanmm  {Pescara)^  a town  in  central  Itsiv 
on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atemu* 
(Pe$cara)^  was  the  common  harbour  of  the  Vestmu 
Mamicini,  and  Peligni. 

Aternos.  [Ater.vux.] 

Atastd  (Atestinus : Eite\  a Roman  colony  m 
the  country  of  the  Veneti  in  Upper  Italy. 

Ath&eus,  a town  in  L^mcestis  in  Macedonia. 

Atham&nla  (* Afla^iarfa : ' Adafidr,  • oros).  a nxwn- 
tainous  country  in  the  S.  of  Epirus,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Pindus,  of  which  Argithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  Atbamfinet  were  a Thessalian  people,  whn 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the  Lapithat^ 
They  were  governed  by  independent  princes,  the 
hut  of  whom  was  Amvnandrr. 

Ath&mas  (*A8d/to<),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enaret<'. 
and  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  vhnm 
he  became  the  father  of  Phrixts  and  Helle.  Bo** 
he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  th- 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Learchus 
and  Melicertes  ; and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
Inn  had  a greater  hold  on  his  affections  than  her 
self,  disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incurrrJ 
the  anger  lioth  of  Hera  and  of  Nephele,  Athamar 
was  seized  with  madness,  and  in  this  state  killed  lui 
own  son,  Learchus:  Ino  threw  herself  with  Mel:- 
certes  into  the  sea,  and  both  were  changed  ioio 
marine  deities,  Ino  becoming  Leucothea,  and  Meli- 
certes  Palaeraon.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer 
his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia,  and  settN 
in  Thessaly, — Hence  wc  have 
son  of  Athamas,  i.  c.  Palaemon  ; and^tbaMOd.^- 
daughter  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Helle. 

Athansgla  (Apramunt?)^  the  chief  town  o' 
the  llergctes  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais- 
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Athanjuieuf,  king  of  the  Viii-Gotht  during 
suy  in  Docul  In  a.  o.  367 — 369  he  carried 
« war  with  the  emperor  Valena,  with  whom  he 
M»I]f  concluded  a peace.  In  374  Athanaric  was 
idiwtcd  by  the  Hons,  and,  after  defending  himself 
idt  some  time  in  a stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Liacia,  wws  compelled  to  fly  in  380,  and  take  refuge 
la  the  Roman  territory.  He  died  in  381. 

Athaniiloj  (*AflaM<rtor),  Bt.,  one  of  the  most 
reWbrated  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  bom  at 
Alexandria  about  a.  o.  296,  and  was  elected  arch* 
Hthop  of  the  city  on  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
^J6.  The  history  of  his  episcopate  is  full  of  stirring 
kbcidents  and  strange  transitions  of  fortune.  He 
was  the  great  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  as  it 
risd  been  expound^  at  the  council  of  Nice  in 
.t2i,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  persecution 
4'oenerer  the  Arians  got  the  upper  hand  in  the 
•ute.  He  was  thrice  driven  from  his  see  into 
«uie,  and  thrice  recalled.  He  died  in  373.  The 
Athanasian  creed  was  not  composed  by  Athanasius ; 
'ts  real  author  is  unknown.  The  best  edition  of 
Bis  works  is  by  Moollaucon,  Paris,  1698,  reprinted 
St  Padoa*  1777. 

Athini  (*AfHirn  or  *A^a>,  one  of  the  great 
divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  calls  her  a daugh- 
ter of  Zeoa,  sritbout  any  allusion  to  the  manner  of 
her  birth  ; but  later  traditions  related  that  she  was 
liom  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  some  added  that 
she  sprang  forth  with  a mighty  war-shout  and  in 
complete  armour.  The  most  ancient  tradition,  as 
preaerred  by  Hesiod,  stated  that  Metis,  the  first 
wi^  of  Zeus,  was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  that 
Meta,  when  pregnant  with  her,  was,  on  the  advice 
ef  Gaea  and  Uranus,  swaUcrwed  up  by  Zeus,  and 
that  Zeus  afterwards  gave  birth  himself  to  Athena, 
who  sprang  from  his  head.  Another  set  of  traditions 
r>^rarde<l  her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
r>sst,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
iis  actenpting  to  violate  her  chastity  ; and  a third 
•rt  carried  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a daughter 
of  Psseidon  and  Tritonis.  These  various  traditions 
adoDt  Athena  arose,  as  in  most  other  cases,  from 
xai  legends  and  from  identiflcations  of  the  Greek 
Auiena  with  other  divinities.  Rut  according  to 
IS*  gerwTwl  belief  of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the 
ixagbter  of  Zeus ; and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
'em  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
'Bsrvter  which  she  bears  in  ibe  religion  of  Greece ; 
ior.  M her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
sw-ther  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
* combination  of  the  two,  a goddess  in  whom  power 
ad  wrisdom  were  harmoniously  blended.  From 
uuf  fundamental  idea  may  be  derived  the  various 
aspcrts  under  which  she  appears  in  the  ancient 
She  seems  to  have  been  a divinity  of  a 
rwrely  ethical  character  ; her  power  and  wisdom 
Appear  m her  being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of 
everything  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and  pros- 
;ensy,~As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is 
^rwesented  as  inventing  the  plough  and  rake ; she 
•moed  the  olive  tree  (see  below),  taught  the  people 
w y«ke  oxen  to  the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding 
d henes,  and  instruct^  men  how  to  tame  them 
•v  the  bridle,  her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this 
‘>WBBse  of  her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets 
Boappua^  Iwrui,  or  xoAisTrir.  She 

• aks  rrpre«ented  as  the  patron  of  various  kinds 
d aneoee,  industry,  and  art,  and  as  inventing 
•mhsra,  the  trumpet,  the  chariot  and  navigation, 
vm  further  believed  to  have  invented  nearly 
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every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were  em- 
ployed, and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such  work. 
Hence  we  have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden 
Arachne,  who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  in 
the  art  of  weaving.  [Aracjinx.]  Athena  is  in 
fact  the  patroness  of  both  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  ipydyrt^  and  later  writers  make 
her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdonn  knowledge,  and  art, 
and  represent  her  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
father  Zeus,  and  supporting  him  with  her  counsel. 
She  is  therefore  characterized  by  various  epithets  and 
surnames,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  si^ht  or  the 
vigour  of  her  intellect,  such  as  AirriA^nr,  o^oX^u- 
Ttf,  dfu3«p(Hlr,  yXoMc^if,  voAie^ovXor,  woXu^irTis, 
and  fiTixaturis. — As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state, 
she  was  at  Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries 
and  houses  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state. 
The  festival  of  the  Apaturia  had  a direct  reference 
to  this  particular  point  in  the  character  of  the  god- 
dess. (Diet,  of' Ant.  Art  Apaturia.)  She  also  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  law,  justice,  and  order 
in  the  courts  and  the  oasembly  of  the  people.  This 
notion  was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in 
which  she  it  described  as  assisting  Ulysses  against 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.) 
She  was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the 
votes  of  the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave 
the  casting  one  in  faromr  of  the  accused.  The 
epithets  which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
j^dess's  character  are  dfidxoivot,  the  avenger, 
/^uXeua,  and  iyvpa2a. — As  Athena  promoted  the 
interna]  prosperity  of  the  state,  so  she  also  pro- 
tected the  state  from  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a warlike  divinity,  though 
in  a very  diflerent  tense  from  Ares,  Eris,  or  Enyo. 
According  to  Homer  she  does  not  even  keep  arms, 
but  boiTDwt  them  from  Zeus ; she  preserves  men 
from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it,  and 
repels  Ares's  savage  love  of  war,  and  conquers  him. 
The  epithets  which  she  derives  from  her  warlike 
character  are  dyeXclo,  Xo^plo,  dXx^tix^,  Xadtraoot, 
and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns,  fortresses, 
and  harbouri,  are  under  her  especial  care,  whence 
she  it  designated  as  4pvolxToAty,  dXaXjro^«io7ff, 
iroXsdf,  voXiouxor,  dapoTo,  dxplo,  <cXp3oCx<>v,  vu- 
XoiTir,  ypo><axdp/us  and  the  like.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giant^  the  assisted  her  friher  and 
Herculea  with  her  counsel,  and  alto  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladut  under  tln>  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectrsas  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a golden  stalT. 
— The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  bolds  a middle  place  between  the  male  and 
female,  whence  she  is  a virgin  divinitv*,  whose  hearr 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love.  Tiresias  was 
deprived  of  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the  bath  ; 
and  Hephaestus,  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  For  this 
reason,  the  ancient  Uaditions  always  describe  the 
goddess  as  dressed ; and  when  Ovid  makes  her 
appear  naked  before  Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine 
story.  — Atheui  was  worshipped  in  all  pans  of 
Greece.  Her  worship  was  introduced  from  the 
ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  at  a very  early 
period  into  Attica,  where  she  became  ibe  great 
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natiomil  divinity  of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here 
she  was  nyarded  os  the  etortipa^  {ryltia^  and 
iraion'to.  The  tale  ran  that  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
both  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that  which- 
ever of  them  produced  a gift  most  useful  to  mortals 
should  have  possession  of  the  land.  Poseidon  struck 
the  ground  with  bis  trident  and  straightway  a 
horse  appeared.  Athena  then  planted  the  olive. 
The  gods  thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
useful  to  man  thjui  the  horse,  and  gave  the  city  to 
the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  call  Athenae.  At 
Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  P<mmihenaea 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  At  this 
festival  took  place  the  grand  procession,  which  was 
represented  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  {Diet, 
of  Ani.  art.  Pamathenaea,)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes 
her  worship  was  likewise  very  ancient  Respecting 
its  introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications 
which  her  character  underwent  there,  see  MiNiava. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she  was 
said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Poseidon 
about  the  possessioR  of  Attica.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  rams,  and  cows.  Athena 
was  frequently  represented  in  works  of  art,  in 
which  wo  generally  find  some  of  the  following 
characteristics: — 1.  The  helmet,  which  she  usually 
wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a few  instances  carries 
in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  ornamented  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins,  heads  of  rams, 
horses,  and  sphinxes.  2.  The  aegis,  which  it  re> 
presented  on  works  of  art,  not  as  a shield,  but  as  a 
goat  skin,  covered  with  scales,  set  with  the  appal- 
ling Oorgon's  bead,  and  surrounded  with  tassels. 
(Diet,  of  Ant,  art.  Aepii.)  3.  The  round  Argolic 
shield,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  bead  of  Medusa 
likewise  appears.  4.  Objects  sacred  to  her,  such 
as  an  olive  branch,  a serpent,  an  owl,  a cock,  and 
a lance.  Her  garment  it  usually  the  Spartan  tunic 
without  sleeves,  and  over  it  she  wears  a cloak,  the 
peplus  or,  though  rarely,  the  chlaroyt. 

Atbdnae  (‘Adfivcu,  also  in  Homer : *A^- 

vatoSf  ^ AthCniensis : AAent)y  the  capital 

of  Attica,  about  30  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  the 
S.  W.  slope  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  between  the 
small  rivers  Cephiseus  on  theW.  and  Ilissus  on 
the  E.,  the  latter  of  which  (lowed  through  the 
town.  The  most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  AeropoUe^ 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops, 
but  the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  Theseus,  who  united  the  12  independent  states 
or  toamships  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  made 
Athens  their  capital.  The  city  was  burnt  by 
Xerxes  in  b.  c.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  under 
the  administration  of  Themistocles,and  was  adorned 
with  public  buildings  by  Cimon  and  especially  by 
Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.  c.  400—420)  it  reached 
its  greatest  splendour.  Its  beauty  was  chiefly 
owing  to  its  public  buildings,  for  the  private  houses 
were  mostly  insignificant,  and  its  streets  badly  laid 
out.  Towards  tne  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
it  contained  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6. 
§ 14X  which  at  the  rate  of  12  inhabitants  to  a 
house  would  give  a population  of  120,000,  though 
some  writers  make  the  inhabitants  as  many  as 
180,000.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
to  be  a great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained 
many  privileges  and  immunities  when  S.  Greece 
was  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achain. 
It  snffered  greatly  on  its  capture  by  Sulla, 
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B.  c.  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many  of  its 
privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  learning,  and  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  send  their  sons  to  Athens,  as  to  an 
University,  for  the  completion  of  their  education. 
Hadrian,  who  was  very  partial  to  Athens  and  fle- 
quently  resided  in  the  city  (a.  d.  122, 128),adan}ed 
it  with  many  new  buildings,  and  his  example  wai 
followed  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  spent  lar^  sums 
of  money  upon  beautifying  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  — Athens  consisted  of  2 distinct 
parts:  I.  The  City  (rb  furrv\  properly  so  called, 
divided  into,  1.  The  Upper  City  or  Acropolis  (ij 

dicpdwoAcj),  and,  2.  The  Lower  City  (if  sdvw 
wdAir),  surround^  with  walls  by  Themistocles. 
II.  The  3 harbour-tovms  of  Piraeus,  Munyebia, 
and  Phalffram,  also  surrounded  with  walls  by 
Themistocles,  and  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  ionp  walh  (t^  peutfA  tcixi?),  built 
under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  The  loni; 
walls  consisted  of  the  wall  to  Pbaleniro  on  tbe 
E.,  35  stadia  long  (about  4 miles),  and  of  tbe  wall 
to  Piraeus  on  the  W.,  40  stadia  long  (about 
miles) : between  these  two,  at  a short  distsnee 
from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was 
erected,  thus  making  2 walls  leading  to  the  Pi- 
raeus (sometimes  called  o'WAf)),  with  a narrov 
passage  between  them.  There  were  therefore  3 
long  walls  in  all ; but  the  name  of  Long  HoAi 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  two  leading  to 
the  Piraeus,  while  tbe  one  leading  to  Pbalenua 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  PhaUnon 
Wail  (rb  ^oAfipcKbM  relxot).  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  widls  was  174^  st^ia  (nearly  22  miles),  of 
which  43  stadia  (nearly  miles)  belonged  to  tbe 
city,  75  stadia  (9^  miles)  to  tbe  long  walls,  and  56^ 
(7  miles)  to  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalenim--^ 
1.  Topograplty  of  the  AeropoUe  or  Upper  City- 
The  Acropolis,  also  called  Cecropia  from  its  re- 
puted founder,  was  a steep  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  about  150  feet  high,  1150  feet  long,  and 
500  broad : its  sides  were  naturally  scarped  on  sU 
sides  except  the  W.  end.  It  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  Cyclopian  wall  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Pelasgians  ; at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  only  the  N.  part  of  this  wall 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still  called  the  P*~ 
laeffie  R'o//;  while  the  S.  part,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  call^  the  Ormonios  ffolf. 
On  the  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  access  is 
alone  practicable,  were  the  magnificent  Proptlaia, 
the  Entrances,**  built  by  Pericles,  before  the  right 
wing  of  which  was  the  small  temple  of 
'Awrspor.  Tbe  summit  of  the  Acropolis  a-as  co- 
vered with  temples,  statues  of  bronze  and  marbl^ 
and  various  other  works  of  art  Of  the  temples, 
the  gnuidest  was  the  Parthbn'on,  sacred  to  tbe 
“ Virgin  ” goddess  Athena  ; and  N.  of  the  Parthe- 
non was  the  magnificent  EHBCHTHBi;M,containiDg 
3 separate  temples,  one  of  Athena  Polias  (IloAfaf), 
or  the  **  Protectress  of  the  State,**  the 
proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtbena,  and  the  Pm- 
droritini,  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos,  the  daughter  of 
Cecrops.  Between  the  Parth^iDon  and  Erechtb^um 
w*as  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promachos 
(Tlp6fiaxos\  or  the  “ Fighter  in  the  Front,**  whoso 
helmet  and  spear  was  tbe  fint  object  on  the 
Acropolis  visible  from  tbe  sea.^A  Topography 
of  the  Lower  City.  — The  lower  city  was  built 
in  tbe  plain  round  tbe  Acropolis,  but  this  plain 
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tlfo  contuoed  i«T«nU  btlla,  especially  in  the  S.W. 
part.~WaUi.  The  ancient  w«Ut  embraced  a 
much  greater  circuit  than  the  modem  ones.  On 
the  \V.  they  included  the  hill  of  the  N^'mphs  and 
the  Pnrz,  on  the  S.  they  extended  a little  beyond 
the  Ilisstts,  and  on  the  £.  they  crossed  the  llissuj, 
near  the  Lyceum,  which  was  outside  the  walls.  •— 
Gates.  Their  number  is  unknown,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  many  of  them  is  uncertain  ; but  the  follow- 
ing list  contains  the  most  important.  On  the  VV’. 
side  were  : — 1 . Dipylum  (AitvXok,  more  anciently 
or  Kepo^aoi),  the  most  frequented  gate 
of  the  city,  leading  from  the  inner  Ceramlcus  to 
the  outer  C^rmmicus,  and  to  the  Academy.  — 2. 
TV  Sierfd  GaU  (al  'Upol  IlvAai),  where  the  sacred 
mad  to  Eleusis  began.  — 3.  The  KnujhT*  Gate  (ol 
'Iwrd^fs  T.),  probably  between  the  hill  of  the 
Nnnphs  and  the  Pnyx.  — 4.  TKe  Firaean  Gate 
(4  ncipolirh  w.),  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Mu- ' 
seum,  leading  to  the  carnage  road  {h^U^nos)  be- 1 
tween  the  Long  Walls  to  the  Piraeua  — 5.  The 
Meiituxm  Gate  (oi  Mf\rTi6<r  t.),  so  called  because 
n led  to  the  demna  Melite,  within  the  city.  On 
ifie  S.  side,  going  from  W.  to  E. : — 6.  The  Gale  of 
tke  (oi  'Hpioi  w.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Musemn,  placed  by  many  authorities  on  the  N. 
side — 7.  iUmiaak  Gate  {al  Irwrioi  w. ),  near  the 

lUsios,  where  the  road  to  Pbalirum  began.  On 
the  E side,  going  from  S.  to  N. : — 8.  The  Gale 
of  IhoekartM  (ai  Atoxd^vr  w.),  leading  to  the 
Lreeura.  — 9.  The  thomlan  Gate  (f)  At6fi€ta  w.), 
leading  to  Cynosarges  and  the  demui  Diomea.  On 
the  N.  side. — 10.  TheAehannam  Gate  (oi  ‘Ax^ 
mau  V.),  leading  to  the  demos  Achomae. — Chiitf 
Diatrieta.  The  inner  Ceramiau  (Kepo^cadr),  or 
**  Potter's  Quarter,*’  in  the  W.  of  the  city,  extend- 
ing N.  as  hir  as  the  gate  Dipvlum,  by  which  it 
a*ia  separated  from  the  outer  Ceramlcus ; the  S. 
part  of  the  inner  Ceramicus  contained  the  Agora 
< sTood),  or  “ market-place,*'  the  only  one  in  the  city 
(for  there  were  not  2 market-places,  as  some  sup- 
pose), lying  S.W.  of  the  Acropolis,  and  between 
the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the 
Museum.  The  demus  Melite^  S.  of  the  inner 
Ceramicus,  and  perhaps  embracing  the  hill  of  the 
Moieom.  The  demos  •SSnimbmridae,  W.  of  the 
moer  Cermmicua,  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill 
cf  the  Nymphs.  The  S.  of  Melite.  Coe/e, 

a district  S.  of  Collytos  and  the  Museum,  along 
the  Iliasuj,  in  which  were  the  graves  of  Cimon 
sad  Tbticydides.  Atmaoe,  a district  E.  of  Melite 
and  Collytos,  between  the  Acropolis  and  the 
IlissQs.  Jjiomea^  a district  in  the  E.  of  the  city, 
nrar  the  gate  of  the  same  name  and  the  Cyno- 
sarges.  At/rae^  a district  S.  of  Diomea. » Hilla. 
The  Arenp&gms  (’Aprlow  wd^Of  or  'Apsiof  wd70f), 
the  **  Hiii  of  Ares,”  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  council  that  held 
its  sittings  there  {Diet,  of  Ant.  f.  r.),  was  accessible 
OQ  the  .S.  side  by  a flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  The  Hill  of  the  jVjjrmpAs,  N.W.  of  the 
Aftopagus.  The  I*nye  {Unv^),  a semicircular  hill, 
b.W.  of  the  Areopagusi,  where  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  held  in  earlier  times,  for  afterwards 
the  people  usoally  met  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus. 
(Se  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  440,  b,  2d  ed.)  The  J/kiickj*i, 
b.  of  tbe  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus,  on  which  was 
the  Bkoemment  of  Pbilopappus.  and  where  the 
Maeedfwisns  built  a fortress.^BtreeU.  Of  these 
hate  little  information.  We  read  of  the  Firaean 
which  led  from  the  Piraean  gate  to  the 
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Agora ; of  the  Street  of  the  Hennae,  which  ran 
along  the  Agora  between  the  Stoa  Basil^os  and 
Stoa  Poecile  ; of  the  Street  of  the  TripottSy  on 
the  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  Public  Buildiagt. 
1.  Tempiee.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
tbe  Olympieum  (*OA(«/ivlc(or),  or  Temple  of  tbe 
Olympian  Zeus,  S.  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
llissus  and  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  which  was  long 
mitinisbed,  and  was  first  completed  by  Hadrian. 
7’4ese»m  (07fcr«ibi')  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  on  a 
hill  N.  of  the  Areopagus,  now  converted  into  the 
Museum  of  Athens.  The  Temple  of  Arety  S.  of 
the  Areopag;u8  and  W.  of  the  Acropolis.  Afe/rdmn 
( MiTTpipoe),  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
E.  of  the  Agora,  and  S.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a vast  number  of  other 
temples  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  — 2.  Tbe  Senate 
Houae  (BovAsifrnpioi'),  at  the  S.  end  of  tbe  Agora. 
^3.  Tbe  Tholtu  (ddXot),  a round  building  close 
to  the  Senate  House,  which  served  as  the  new 
Prytanfom,  in  which  the  Prytanes  took  their 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrificea  {Did.  of  Ant. 
$.n.)  — 4.  The  Frgtaneum  {TlpvTay97ov)y  at  the 
N.E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  Prytanes 
used  more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  and  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved.  — 5.  Stoae 
(irroai),  or  //io/fr,  supported  by  pillars,  and  used  as 
places  of  resort  in  the  heat  of  tbe  day,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  Athens.  {Did. of  Ant.  p.  944, 
2d  ed.)  In  the  Agora  there  were  3 ; the  Stoa 
Batileaa  {<rrok  iSoe^Ucior),  the  court  of  the  King- 
Arcbon,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Agora ; the  Stoa 
Foecile  {croii  woifrUn),  so  called  because  it  was 
adorned  with  fresco  painting  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon by  PolygnotUB  ; and  the  Stoa  EUniheriua 
{crok  4Afvfl«piof),  or  Hall  of  Zeus  Eleutherius, 
both  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Agora.  ~ 6.  Theatrea. 
The  Theatre  of  Dioagaua^  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  wras  the  great  theatre  of  the  state  (DiW. 
of  Ant.  p.  1 120,  2d  ed.)  ; besides  this  there  were 
three  Odia  (w8««a),  for  contests  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.),  an  ancient 
one  near  the  fountain  Callirrho^',  a second  built  by 
Pericles,  close  to  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a third  built  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Regilla^  on 
tbe  S.W.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  there 

are  still  considerable  remains 7.  Stadium  (t6 

2rdhu>y)y  S.  of  tbe  llissus,  in  tbe  district  Agree. — 
8.  Monnmenia.  Tbe  Afonument  of  Andrvnicua 
Cyrrheatea^  formerly  called  the  Towr  of  the  iriRt/s, 
an  octagonal  building  N.  of  tbe  Acropolis,  still 
extant,  was  an  horologium.  {Did.  of  A ni.  p.  6 1 6,  2d 
ed.)  Tbe  0urragic  Afonument  of  Lgaicratety  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  called  the  Ijantem  of 
Denuaikeneay  still  extant,  in  the  Street  of  tbe 
Tripods.  The  Monument  of  Harmodiua  and  Aria, 
togiton  in  the  Agora,  just  before  the  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis. «*>Snbtixbt.  The  Outer  Ceramicus  (<1 
noKovperos),  N.W.  of  the  city,  was  the  finest 
suburb  of  Athens ; here  were  buried  the  Athenians 
who  had  fallen  in  war,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it 
was  the  Acadxmia,  6 stadia  from  tbe  city.  Cgno~ 
aargea  (rb  Ko»^<rap7«f),  E.  of  the  city,  before  the 
gate  Diomea.  a g^’mnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  Aotistbenes,  the  founder  of  tbe  Cynic 
school,  taught  Lyceum  (rb  Ai/acmr),  S.  E".  of 
the  Cynosarges,  a gymnasium  sacred  to  A;>ollo 
Lyc^  where  Aristotle  and  the  Perlj>ateiii.s 
taught 
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Athibiae  (’A^i'cu:  Atemth^h  MAport  town  of 
Pontua*  named  from  iu  temple  of  Athena. 

AthanMum  (*A9^ra<oi'),  in  general  a temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  conaecrat^  to  thia  goddeaa. 
The  name  was  specially  gircn  to  a school  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  133, 
fur  the  promotion  of  literary  and  Kientihc  studies. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill : it  had  a staff  of 
professors  paid  by  the  government,  and  continued 
in  repute  till  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  {Diet. 
r>f  A nt.  a.  r.)  •—  Athenaeum  was  also  the  name  of 
a town  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Megalopolis,  and 
of  a place  in  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

Athdhaens  ('A^rajos).  L A contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  ricpl 
(on  warlike  engines),  addressed  to 
Marcellos  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse)  ; 
printed  in  Thevenol's  Mathematici  VtUrtt^  Paris, 
1693.^2.  A learned  Greek  grammarian,  of  Nau- 
cratis  in  Egypt,  lived  about  a.  d.  230,  first  at 
Alexandria  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  His  extant 
work  is  entitled  the  Deijmniwopkutat  (Aetwyotro. 
^lOTcu), i.e.  the Zeanie(f,in  ISbooks, 
of  which  the  first  2 books,  and  parts  of  the  3rd, , 
11th,  and  I5tb,  exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  The  i 
work  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  cob 
lections  of  what  are  called  Axa,  being  an  immense 
mass  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criti- 
cisms, and  discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  especially  on  Gastronomy.  Athenaeus  re- 
presents himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timo- 
crites,  a full  account  of  the  conversation  at  a ban- 
quet at  Home,  at  which  Galen,  the  physician,  and 
IMpian,  the  jurist,  were  among  the  guests. — Edi~ 
tiont.  By  Casaubon,  Genev.  1597  ; by  Schweig^ 
hiiuser,  Argentorati,  1801-1807  ; and  by  W.  Din- 
dorf.  Lips.  1827. —•3-  A celebrated  physician, 
founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the  Pneumatici,  was 
bom  at  Attalla  in  Cilicia,  and  practised  at  Rome 
about  A.  n.  50. 

Athanogdros  CA^wrydpat),  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, converted  to  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
2d  century  of  our  aera,  is  the  author  of  two  extant 
works.  An  f<yr  Oruftaas,  addressed  to  the 

emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  and 
a treatise  in  defence  of  the  tenet  of  the  resurrection. 
— EAitwns,  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1682;  Rechenberg, 
Lips.  1684-85;  Dechair,  Oxon.  1706. 

Athau&Il  (*A9T)va(t).  L Sumamed  PhUottorgu^ 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  •«2.  Daughter  of 
Leontius,  afterwards  named  Euoocia. 

Athlon  ('Ath^Wwv),  a Cilician,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  slaves  in  the  2nd  servile  war  in 
Sicily,  maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully, and  defeated  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  but 
was  at  length  conquered  and  killed  in  b.  c.  101  by 
the  consul  M\  Aquillius. 

(*A^v33wpof).  L Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher  sumamed  Cbrtiyio,  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,and  afterwards  removed 
to  Home,  where  he  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose 
house  he  died.— • 2.  Of  Tarsus,  a Stoic  philosopher, 
sumamed  CamtnUf$^  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birth- 
place of  bis  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Posidonius  at  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards taught  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  where  the 
young  Octavius  (subsequently  the  emperor  Au* 
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goitus)  was  one  of  his  disciples.  He  accompanied 
the  latter  to  Rome,  and  beewe  one  of  his  intimsie 
friends  and  advisers.  In  his  old  age  be  retamed 
to  Tarsus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  which  are  not 
extant.  3.  A sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Sander  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  eiecuting 
the  group  of  Laocoon.  [Aoisandxr.] 

Athlilia  (Adi^  or  Ei*ck\  rises  in  the  Rhaetiaii 
Alps,  receives  the  At&gil  (£isaoA),  flows  through 
Upper  Italy  past  Verona,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

Athmdne  (*A6yov4,  also  *A9ftovia  and  "Aduoroe : 
fern.  *A9>ioWs),  an  Attic  demus  belMig- 
ing  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  afterwards  to  the  tribe 
Attalis. 

Athda  (‘'A0WS,  also^AOwy : 'AflwinyT:  Haghion 
Oror,  Afonte  SantOy  i.  e.  Holy  Mountain)*  the 
mountainous  peninsula,  also  called  Acte,  which 
projects  from  Cbalcidice  in  Macedonia.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mountain  Hks 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a height  of  6349  feet ; 
there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  at  its  base,  and  the 
voyage  round  it  was  so  dreaded  by  mariners,  that 
Xerxes  bad  a canal  cut  through  the  istbmu*, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland, 
to  afford  a passage  to  his  fleet.  The  isthmus  ii 
about  mile  across  ; and  there  are  most  distinct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present  dir ; 
so  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  Mepticism  of 
Juvenal  (x.  174),  and  ofmanymodem  writers, who 
refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was  ever  cut. 
The  peninsula  contained  several  flourishing  cities 
in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded  with  numeroui 
monasteries,  clotstert,  and  chapels,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  modem  name.  In  theee  monasteries  some 
valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

Athrifbii  (*A0pt$<r),  a city  in  the  Delu  of 
f^'pt ; capital  of  the  Nomos  Alhribltei. 

Atito,  mother  of  Augurtus. 

AtUla  or  AtilUa  Gena,  the  principal  member 
of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames  Calatk 
Nus,  Hbgulus,  and  Sbrranus. 

Atilielniu,  a Roman  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  A.  D.  5U,  is  referred  to  in  the  Digest. 

A^na.  L It.,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman 
iurists  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  probablr 
lived  about  a c.  100.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  — 2.  lA,  <me  of 
the  early  Homan  poets,  wrote  both  tngedies  and 
comedies,  but  apparently  a greater  number  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. 

Atina  (Atlnas,  -Itis:  Afiao),  a town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium,  afterwards  a Roman  colony. 

Atint&nes  ('ATirraMr),  an  Epiroi  people  in 
Illyria,  on  the  larders  of  Macedonia  ; their  countrv, 
Atiniania*  was  reckoned  part  of  Macedonia. 

Atlof  yoroi.  [Varus.] 

Atlonttonm  Mire.  [Ocranus.] 

Atlantia  (*ArAaKrfr,  sc.  w^of),  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  a great  island  W.  of  iht 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Mount 
Atlas : it  possessed  a numerous  population,  and  wai 
adorned  with  every  beauty  ; its  powerful  princes 
invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies;  its  inhabitanu 
afterwards  became  wicked  and  impious,  and  the 
island  was  in  consequence  swallowed  up  in  the 
ocean  in  a day  and  a night.  This  legend  is  given 
by  Plato  in  the  TVinaeia,  and  is  said  to  hare  beeu 
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rriitfd  to  Soloa  hj  the  Egyptian  prieeta.  The 
Canarr  Ulandi,  or  the  Aioret,  which  perhapi  were 
titiied  bj  the  Phoenidana,  may  have  given  riae  to 
tae  legend  ; but  aome  modem  writers  regard  it  as 
mdicative  o(  a vagne  belief  in  antiquity  in  the 
uiftence  of  the  W.  hemisphere. 

AtUa  ("ArXof),  son  of  lapetus  and  Clymene, 
ud  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus.  He 
Bade  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Zeus,  and 
beang  conquered,  was  condemned  to  bear  heaven 
his  bead  and  hands : according  to  Homer  Atlas 
bean  the  long  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven 
sod  earth.  The  myth  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
iW  idea  that  lofry  moimtains  supported  the  heaven. 
Later  traditions  distort  the  original  idea  still  more, 
bv  making  Atlas  a mu)  who  was  metamorphosed 
mto  a moQDtain.  Thus  Ovid  (MeL  iv.  626,  seq.)  re- 
hw  that  Peiaeuscame  to  Atlas  and  asked  forsbelter, 
Tbich  wu  refused,  whereupon  Perseus,  by  means 
xf  the  bead  of  Medusa,  changed  him  into  M.  Atlas, 
« «hKb  rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others 
to  still  further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a powerful 
ktog,  who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses 
ef  the  Stan,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heavpn  had  the  form  of  a globe.  Hence  the 
expressioo  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
regarded  u a merely  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
At  first,  the  story  of  Allas  referred  to  one  mountain 
ouiv,  which  «*as  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme 
hosndary  of  the  earth  ; but,  as  geographical  knoW' 
ledge  extended,  the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred 
te  other  places,  and  thus  we  read  of  a Mauretanian, 
Italian,  Arcadian,  and  even  of  a Caucasian,  Atlas. 
The  common  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
besven-bearing  Atlas  was  in  the  N.W.  of  Africa. 
See  below.  Atlas  was  the  father  of  the  Pleiades 
ly  Pleiooe  or  by  Hesperia ; of  the  Hyades  and 
Hesperidea  by  Aethra  ; and  of  Oenomaos  and 
Ms;s  by  Sterope.  Dione  and  Calypso,  Hyas  and 
Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children.  — 

a descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  Mercury, 
ha  grandsan  hy  Maia  (comp.  A/eratn  facumde 
AUamtU^  Hor.  G:irm.i.  10),  and  Hermaphro- 
of  Mercury. — Ailantia$  and  Jt/antfr,  a 
^^uale  descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  the  Pleiads 
^ Hvads. 

Atlas  Xoni  C'ArXat : Af/os),  was  the  general 
UBte  of  the  great  mounlain  range  which  coven 
Us  rarfiKe  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Meditem- 
sod  Great  Desert  (SoAaru),  on  the  N.  and  S., 
sad  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on  the  W. 
^ ; the  mountain  chains  S.EL  of  the  Lesser 

^ynii,  though  connected  with  the  Atlas,  do  not 
r*^?cHy  belong  to  it,  and  were  called  by  other 
The  N\  and  S.  ranges  of  this  system  were 
^stiAgnished  by  the  names  of  Atlas  Minflar  and 
AtlsaKajor,  and  a distinction  was  made  between 
^ 3 rejnons  into  which  they  divided  the  country. 
[Anic*,  p.23,  a.] 

Atessa  ('Aroooa),  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
*^ar*«iively  of  her  Mother  C^mbyses,  of  Smerdii 
Msgian,  and  of  Darios  Hystaspis,  over  whom 
prsaessed  threat  infiuence.  She  bore  Darius  4 
sv>*.Xerxet,Maststes,  Achaemenes,and  Hystaspea 
Atns  or  Hatra  ('Arpai,TA  *Arpo:  ’Arpy^edi, 
Atrfems:  //adr,  S.W.  of  A/orW),  a strongly  fbrti- 
^ rity  on  a high  mountain  in  Mesopotamia,  in* 
^ited  by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

^pr^os,  AtratSims.  1.  A.,  consul  ac. 
aod  491. •—2.  L.,  consul  444  and  censor  443. 
^3.  C.,  consul  423,  fought  unsuccessfully  sgainst 
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the  Volscians,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned 
to  pay  a heavy  fine. » A L.,  accused  M.  Caelius 
Rufus,  whom  Cicero  defended,  57. 

Atlia  (^Arpo^ : ’ArpAxior),  a town  in  Pelas* 
giotis  in  Thessaly,  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi,  lo 
called  from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of  Pen£us 
and  Bura,  and  father  of  Hippodamla  and  Caenis. 

AtrSbates,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica.  in  the 
modem  A tioisy  which  is  a corruption  of  their  name. 
In  Caesar's  time  (b.c  57)  they  numbered  15,000 
warriors:  their  capital  was  Nsmbtocbnna.  Part 
of  them  crossed  over  to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Thames,  OtfemUkirt 
and  Berk^re. 

Atreos  ('Arpet/t),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamla, 
gTMdson  of  Tantalus,  and  brother  of  Thyestes  and 
Nicippe.  [Pblops.]  He  was  first  married  to 
Cleola,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  PIU* 
thenes  ; then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  bis  son 
PlUtbenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Pluthenes  or  by 
Atreos  [Agamemnon];  and  lastly  to  Pelopia,  the 
dau^ter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  The  tragic  fate 
of  the  house  of  Tantalus  afforded  ample  materials 
to  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  who  relate  the  details 
in  various  ways.  In  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Chryiippus,  Atreusand  Thyestes 
were  obliged  to  take  to  fiight  ; they  were  hoipi* 
tably  received  at  Mycenae  ; and,  sdter  the  death 
of  Eurystheus,  Atreus  became  king  of  Mycenae. 
Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of  Atreus,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished  by  his  brother : from 
his  place  of  exile  he  sent  Plisthenes,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  whom  he  had  brought  upas  his  oam  child, 
in  order  to  slay  Atreus  ; but  Plisthenes  fell  by  the 
bands  of  Atreus,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was 
his  own  son.  In  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus, 
pretending  to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled 
him  to  Mycenae,  killed  his  2 sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a banquet,  who  unwit- 
tingly partook  of  the  horrid  meal.  Thyestes  fled 
with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed  Atreus  and  bis 
bouse.  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was  now  visited 
by  famine,  and  the  oracle  advised  Atreus  to  call 
Wk  Thyestes.  Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search 
of  him,  came  to  king  Thesprotus,  and  as  be  did 
not  find  biro  there,  be  married  his  third  wife,  Pe- 
lopia, the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  be- 
lieved to  be  a daughter  of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia 
was  at  the  time  with  child  by  her  own  father. 
This  child,  Aegisthus,  afrensards  slew  Atreus 
because  the  latter  had  commanded  him  to  slay  bis 
own  father  Thyestes.  [ Asgistuus.]  The  treasury 
of  Atreus  and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  it  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  is  believed  by  some  to  exist 
still  ; but  the  ruins  which  remain  are  above  ground, 
whereas  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  building  as  under- 
ground. 

Atria.  [Adria.] 

Atrldaa  (’Arpeldrjr),  a descendant  of  Atreus, 
especially  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

Atrfi^tend  (ArpoTarn*^),  or  Media  Atropatia 
(•Arpowarta  or  *ot  Mr^la),  the  N.W.  port  of 
Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia,  named  afrer  Atro* 
p&tes,  a native  of  the  country,  who,  having  been 
made  iu  governor  by  Alexander,  founded  there  a 
kingdom,  which  long  remained  independent  alike 
of  the  Seleucidae,  the  Partbians,  and  the  Humans, 
but  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  Parthians. 

Atrop&tas  ('ATpowdr7)r),a  Persian  satrap,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  b.c.  331,  and 
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the  death  of  Darius,  ^*as  made  satrap  of  Media  by 
Alexander.  His  daughter  was  nuuried  to  Per- 
diccas  in  324  ; and  he  received  from  his  father-in< 
law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  In  the  N.W.  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatfine,  be  establish^ 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Atr6pot.  [Moirab.] 

Atta,  T.  Quintlua,  a Roman  comic  poet,  died 
B.C.  78.  His  surname  Atta  was  given  him  from 
a defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance  Horace 
probably  alludes  {Ep.  ii.  1.  79).  His  plays  were 
very  popular,  and  were  acted  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

Attagl&tiB  (*ATTa7(*'or),  son  of  Phrynon,  a 
Theban,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  b.  c.  480. 
After  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (479)  the  other  Greeks 
required  Attaginus  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  but 
he  made  his  escape. 

AttiUia  (*ArT«L\Sis^  ’ArroAfs^f  or 
1.  A city  of  Lydia,  formerly  called  Agroira  ('Aypd* 
(Laaro),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catarrhacies, 
founded  by  Attalus  U«  Philadclphus,  and  subdued 
by  the  Romans  under  P.  Servilius  Isauricus. 

Att&lus  (’'ArroAor).  1.  A Macedonian,  uncle 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  in  m.  c.  337. 
At  the  nuptials  of  his  niece.  Attains  offered  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia  Minor, 
whither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him  to  secure 
the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause.^9.  Son  of  Andro- 
menes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
officers  ; after  the  death  of  Alexander  (&c  323), 
he  served  under  Perdiccas,  whoso  sister,  Atalante, 
he  had  married  ; and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
( 32 1 ),  he  joined  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by 
Antigonus  in  320.^3.  Kiitg*  cf  — (I.) 

Son  of  Attains,  a brother  of  Philetaenis,  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  and  reigned  B.C  241 — 197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Philip  and 
the  Achaeans.  He  was  a wise  and  just  prince,  and 
w*as  distinguished  by  his  patronage  of  literature.— 
(II.)  Sumamed  PhUodrlphui^  2nd  son  of  Attalus  I., 
succeeded  bis  brother  ^menes  II.,  and  reigned 
159 — 138.  Like  his  father  he  was  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  also  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences.  — (HL)  Sunamed  Phiiomeior^  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Attalus  II.,  and  reigned  138 — 133.  He  is  known 
to  us  chiefly  fur  the  extravagance  of  bis  conduct 
and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends.  In 
his  will,  he  made  the  Romans  his  heirs  ; but  his 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  [Aristo 
njcu&]*4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed  by 
the  latter,  after  a reign  of  one  year  ( a.  d.  409, 4 1 0), 
on  account  of  his  acting  without  Alaric's  advice. 
— A Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, was  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

Atta^fta,  a town  in  Hispania  Daetica,  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

AtthiB  or  AtUi  (’'AtAj  or^ATTit),  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name.  The  two  birds  into  which  Phi- 
lomcle  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamorphosed, 
were  likewise  called  Attii. 

Attica  (i|  'Am«rb)  *c.  7^),  a division  of  Greece, 
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has  the  form  of  a triangle,  two  sides  of  which  tre 
washed  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  while  the  third  if 
separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  N.  by  the  mountami 
Cithaeron  and  Pames.  Megaris,  which  boonds  it 
on  the  N.W.,  was  formerly  a part  of  Attica.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  called  Acte  and  Actiee  ('Axt^ 
and  or  the  “coastland"  [Acri],  from 

which  the  later  fonn  Attica  is  said  to  hsre  been 
derived  : but  according  to  traditions  it  derived  its 
name  from  AUhis^  the  daughter  of  the  mythical 
king  Cnmaus  ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Att-iea 
may  contain  the  root  Att  or  Atk^  which  we  find  in 
Atihis  and  AtAcnae.  Attica  is  divided  by  many 
ancient  writers  into  3 districts.  1.  The  Hiyidandt 
(1}  Sioxpla,  also  dgeirb 'Arriirfr),  the  N.E.oflhe 
country,  containing  the  range  of  Pomes  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Cvnosura : the  only 
level  part  of  this  district  was  tLe  small  plain  of 
Marathon  opening  to  the  sea.  2.  7%e  Plai»  (ii 
Tf3(av,  vb  w48mf),  the  N.W.  of  the  country,  in- 
cluded both  the  plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain 
round  Eleusis,  and  extended  S.  to  tbe  promontorT 
Zoster.  S.  The  Sea-coast  District  (fl  wopoXis^ 
the  S.  part  of  the  country,  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory Sunium.  Besides  these  3 dirisions  we 
also  read  of  a 4 th,  Tlte  Midlcutd  District  (/^(rdywa), 
still  called  Meso^Oy  an  undulating  plain  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  bounded  by  M.  Pentelieui 
on  the  N.,  M.  H)*mcttuson  the  W.,  and  tbe  »es 
on  the  E.  The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fer- 
tile : the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  adapted  f'>r 
growing  com  ; but  it  produces  olives,  figs,  snd 
grapes,  especially  the  2 former,  in  great  perfectM®- 
The  country  is  dry:  the  chief  river  is  the  Cephii- 
sus,  which  rises  in  Pames  and  flows  throusb  the 
Athenian  plain.  The  abundance  of  wild  flowen 
in  the  country  made  the  honey  of  M.  Hynettof 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Excellent  insrUe 
was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Pentclion, 
N.E.  of  Athens,  and  a considerable  supply  of  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Laurium  near  Sunium.  The 
area  of  Attica,  including  the  island  of  Salsmi*, 
which  belonged  to  it,  contained  between  700  and 
800  square  miles  ; and  its  population  in  its  flou- 
rishing period  was  probably  about  500,000,  of 
which  nearly  4-5ths  were  slaves.  Attica  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgian*. 
Its  most  ancient  political  division  was  into  1'-' 
independent  states,  attributed  to  Ckrops.  who 
accoMing  to  tome  legends  came  from  Egypt 
sequently  Ion,  tbe  grandson  of  Hellen,  divided  the 
people  into  4 tribes,  ff'e/eoafes,  H<^pietcs%  Arpade-u 
and  Acffioorcs;  and  Theseus,  who  united  tbe  12 
independent  states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body, 
and  made  Athens  the  capital,  again  divided  the 
nation  into  3 classes,  the  Ettpatridac,  Geomori,  anil 
Demiuf^.  Clisthencs  (b.  c.  510)  abolished  the 
old  tribes  and  created  10  new  ones,  according  to  a 
geographical  division  : these  tribeu  were  subdivided 
into  174  demi  or  toamships.  (For  details,  see 
Diet  of  Ant.  art.  7H5«s.) 

AtticuB  Her6des,  TtbMns  Claudltu,  a cele- 
brated Greek  rhetorician,  bom  about  a.  0.  104,  at 
Marathon  in  Attica.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  st 
Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  hii  school  was  frequented 
by  the  roost  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  The 
future  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  were 
among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninas  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  He  possessed  immense 
wealth,  a great  part  of  which  he  spent  in  embel- 
lishing Athens.  He  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  181k 
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Hr  wrote  nuroerout  work*,  none  of  which  have 
(ome  down  to  ui,  with  the  etceplion  of  an  oration, 
catitlrd  n«p4  voXiTc^r,  the  gmuinene**  of  which, 
koverer,  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  printed  in  the 
eoliectiofis  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo, 
in  Heradit  i/Mur  sttpertuni^  Lips,  1801, 

Attlcttf,  T.  Pompdnlni,  a Homan  eqaes,  bora 
St  Rome,  B.C.  109.  His  proper  name  after  hU 
adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius,  the  brother  of  his  mother, 
was  Q.  Caeciliut  Fomponianus  Atticos.  His  sur- 
aaoie,  Atticos,  was  given  him  on  account  of  his 
long  residence  in  Athens  and  bis  intimate  aoquaitw 
tuce  with  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He 
wu  educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger 
C.  Marias,  and  M.  Cicero.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  between  Marias  and  Sulla, 
be  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Athens.  During  the  re- 
msinder  of  his  life,  be  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
s&irs,  and  thus  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  parties. 
He  was  equally  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
•f  Bmtui  and  Cassias,  of  Antony  and  Augustus  ; 
bat  bU  most  intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  whose  corre- 
spondroce  with  him,  beginning  in  68  and  continued 
down  to  Cicero's  death,  is  one  of  the  roost  valoable 
remami  of  antiquity.  He  purchased  an  estate  at 
Butbrouuu  in  Epirus,  in  which  place,  as  well  as  at 
Athens  lod  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
Kis  time,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commer- 
tia!  uodenakings.  He  died  in  32,  at  the  age  of 
rr,  of  volantarj  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he 
wii  attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife 
Filia,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  56,  when  he  was 
53  rears  of  ^e,  bore  him  only  one  child,  a daughter, 
Poaponia  or  Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls 
Atiua  and  Attkula.  She  was  married  in  the 
life-tuM  of  her  father  to  M.  Vipsaoius  A^ppa. 
The  lister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was  married  to 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator.  The  life  of 
Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
us  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend,  than  strictly 
qwaking  a bio^aphy.  In  philosophy  Atticus  be- 
knged  to  the  Epicurean  sect.  He  was  thoroughly 
acqoaiated  with  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and 
Roiuq  literature.  So  high  an  opinion  was  en- 
tcnamed  of  bis  taste  and  critical  acumen,  that 
aany  of  bis  friends,  especially  Cicero,  were  accus- 
to  send  him  their  works  for  revision  and 
correction.  None  of  his  own  writings  have  come 
dews  to  us. 

Atfila  ( 'Arr^Xar  or  ' ArrtXar,  Oennan,  Etzely 
Hsngirian,  king  of  the  Huns,  attained  in 

s-O.  434,  with  his  brother  Jlleda  (in  Oennan 
B/«dcO,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  northern  tribes 
between  the  frontier  of  Gaol  and  the  frontier  of 
China,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army  of  at  least 
5bO,DO<>  barbarians.  He  gradually  concentrated 
apon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  tbe  whole  ancient 
s^d,  which  aitimately  expresaed  itaelf  by  affixing 
to  ku  name  tbe  well-known  epithet  of  ^ the  Scourge 
if  God.**  His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
Tbe  first  (a.  d.  445—450)  consists  of  the  ravage 
if  tbe  FAStem  empire  between  the  Karine  and  the 
AdnaLc  and  the  negotiations  with  Theodosius  II., 
which  fidlowed  upon  it.  They  were  ended  by  a 
Vvaty  which  ceded  to  Attila  a large  territory  S. 
iftlM  Danube  and  an  annual  tribute.  The  second 
pvt  •(  bi«  career  was  iho  invasion  of  the  Western 
(450 — 452).  He  crossed  the  Rhine  at 

bsaisbarg,  but  was  defeated  at  Chalons  by  Aiftius, 
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and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  451.  He 
then  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took  Aquileia  in  452, 
after  a siege  of  3 months,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  U said,  of  bis  interview 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  He  recrossed  the  Alps 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died  in  453,  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a beautiful  girl,  va- 
riously named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth,by  the  burct- 
ing  of  a blood-vessel.  In  person  AttUa  was,  like 
tbe  Mongolian  race  in  general,  a short  thickset 
man,  of  stately  gait,  with  a Urge  head,  dark  com- 
plexion, fiat  note,  thin  beard,  and  bald  with  the 
exception  of  a few  white  hairs,  bis  eyes  small,  but 
of  ^at  brilliancy  and  quickness. 

Attillas.  [ATitrvs.] 

Attifoa.  [AocJt's.] 

Attioa  or  Attns  Kawiut.  [Nxvius.] 

Attlus  TulUtu.  [Tt'i.uijs.] 

Attlrla  ('Aroopla).  [Assyria.] 

Atfiros  {Ado%r\  a river  in  Aquitania,  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 

Atymnlns  ('ATi^juvios  or^Arv^ov),  son  of  Zeus 
and(Ustiop^a  beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Sarpe- 
don.  Others  call  him  son  of  Phoenix. 

Atyt,  Attys,  Attei,  AttU,  or  Attin  C'Arvf, 
"Am/f,  ''Attijt,  "Attij,  or  'Attiv).  L Son  of 
Nana,  and  a beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phrygian 
town,  CeUenae.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele,  but 
as  he  proved  unfaithful  to  her,  he  was  thrown  by 
her  into  a state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
hiroselfl  Cybele  thereupon  changed  him  into  a 
fir-tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests 
should  be  eunuchs.  Such  it  the  account  in  Ovid 
{Fast.  iv.  221),  but  his  story  is  reUted  difiercntly 
by  other  w'riters.  Atys  wras  worshipped  in  tbe 
temples  of  Cybele  in  common  with  this  goddess. 
Hii  worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a comparatively  Ute  period.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  raytbus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
fold character  of  nature,  the  male  and  female  con- 
centrated in  one.^2.  Son  of  Manes,  king  of  the 
Maeonians,  from  whose  son  Lydus,  his  son  and 
successor,  the  Maeonians  were  afterwards  called 
Lydians.  * 3.  A Latin  chief,  son  of  Allia,  and 
father  of  Capys,  from  whom  the  AtiaGens  derived 
its  origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed 
to  be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  ~ 4.  Son  of 
Croesus,  slain  by  Adrastus. 

AundSna  (Aufidfnas,  -fttis  : Affidena\  a town 
in  Samniura  on  the  river  Sagrus. 

Aondltll.  1.  Cn.,  a learned  historian,  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  for  tbe  equanimity  with  which 
he  bore  blindness,  was  quaestor  & c.  119,  tribunus 
plebis,  114,  and  finally  praetor  108.^2.  T.,  a 
jurist,  quaestor  a.  c.  86,  and  afterwards  propraetor 
in  Asia.  » 3.  Baisoi.  [Rassus.]  — 4.  Lnreo. 
(Li'rco.]  — 5.  Oreftei.  (Orxstxs.) 

Anfldot  (Cyba/o),  tbe  principal  river  of  Apulia, 
rises  in  the  Apennim^t  in  the  territory  of  the  Hir- 
ptni  in  Samniuxn,  flows  at  first  with  a rapid  current 
(hence  violrn*  and  aorr,  Hor,  Carm.  iii.  30.  10, 
S^.  i.  1 . 58),  and  then  more  slowly  {stagna  Aujida^ 
&il.  ItaL  X.  171)  into  the  Adriatic.  V>nusia,  the 
birth-place  of  Horace.  a*as  on  the  Aufidus. 
Angirua.  [Accari^s.] 

Augi  or  Angla  (ACyrj  or  A^yilo),  daughter  of 
Aleus  and  Neaeru,  \^as  a priestess  of  Athena,  and 
mother  by  Hercules  of  TRLKtHi*!*.  She  afterwards 
tiuirried  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mysioni. 
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Augiftf  or  (A(ry^as  or  A^/ftas),  ton  of 

Phorboi  or  Heliot  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the  : 
Epians  in  Elia  He  had  a herd  of  3000  oxen, 
whose  stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  50  years. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  imposed  upon  Hercules 
by  Euryatheus  to  cleanse  these  stalls  in  one  day. 
As  a reward  the  hero  was  to  receive  the  tenth  {«rt 
of  the  oxen  ; but  when  he  bad  accomplished  bis 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  bis 
promise.  Hercules  thereupon  killed  him  and  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was 
plac^  on  the  throne  of  his  £sther.  Another  tra> 
dition  represents  Augeas  as  d}dng  a natural  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  as  receiving  heroic  honours 
from  Oxylus. 

AagQa  (rd  AfiytXa:  AvjilaM),  an  oasis  in  the 
Great  Desen  of  Africa,  about  5^®  S.  of  Gyrene,  and 
10  days'  journey  W.  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
abounding  in  date  palms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
which  a tribe  of  the  Nasamones,  called  AugQae 
(Ai^iAou),  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  other 
times  w*as  uninhabited. 

Angoilntu,  Oanuciut.  1.  T.,  consul  b.c  451, 
and  a member  of  the  hrst  decemvirate  in  the  same 
year.*— 2.  X.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
445. 

AagnrlnaB,  Xintieliif.  L X.,  consul  &c. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  de> 
fence  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  in 
491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  bis  acquittal. » 2. 
L.,  consul  458,  carried  on  war  against  tbeAequians, 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  Mt.  Algidus, 
but  was  delivered  by  the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  ^ 
S.  L.,  was  appointed  praefcct  of  the  corn-market  i 
(prxtf/ectus  annon(u)  439,  as  the  people  were  suf- 
fering from  grievous  famine.  The  ferment  occa- 
sion^ by  the  assassination  of  Sp.  Maelius  in  this 
year  was  appeased  by  Augurinus,  who  is  said  to 
have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from  the  patricians, 
and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of 
their  body.  Augurinus  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  3 market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  <u  for 
a modiua  The  people  in  their  gratitude  presented 
him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and  erected 
a statue  to  bis  honour  outside  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
for  which  every  body  subscribed  an  ounce  of  brass. 

Ao^osta,  the  name  of  several  towns  founded  or 
colonised  by  Augustus.  1.  A.  AsttuiUia.  [Astu- 
hs».]»2.  a.  Bmarita  (A/ertda),  in  Lusitania 
on  the  Anas  (Gmadiana\  colonised  by  Augustus 
with  the  veterans  (emeriti)  of  the  5th  and  lOth 
legions,  was  a place  of  considerable  importance.  — 
3.  AFirma.  [Astigi.]<— >4.  APraetorla (Aosto), 
a town  of  the  Salassi  in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  colonised  by  Augus- 
tus with  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  The 
modem  torni  still  contains  many  Roman  remains  : 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  town  gates  and 
a triumphal  arch. » 5.  A Kauracomm  (Auptt), 
the  capital  of  the  Rauraci,  colonised  by  Mu- 
natiiis  Plancus  under  Augustus,  was  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  near  the  modem  : the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen. ^6.  A 
Sueiaomun  (5busoiu),  the  capital  of  the  Suessones 
in  Gallia  Bclgica,  probably  the  A'omoJuMum  of 
Caesar.  «7.  A.  l^tuisomm  (7'una),  more  an- 
ciently called  TVrvnui'a,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini 
on  the  Po,  was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  colonised  by  Augustus.  — 8. 
Tmironiin.  [Trbvuu.]  — 9.  Trieattinonu& 
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I (Aoiiste)^  the  capital  of  the  Tricastini  in  Gallis 
I Narbonensia  — 10.  A Vixtd4Ucoram  (.4«^s5«rv), 
capital  of  Vindelicia  or  Rhaetia  Secunda  on  the 
Licus  (.teek)^  colonised  by  Drusus  under  Angustui, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rhaetia,  about  b.  c 14. 

AagiuOntu,  Attrelltu,  usually  called  8t 
Angostixte,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Latia 
fathers,  was  bora  a.  n.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a lia- 
cere  Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  trainmg  up 
her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a long  time 
aithout. effect.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage, 
where  he  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy,  to 
which  he  adhered  for  9 years.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  but  in  383 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Milan  was  led  by  the 
preaching  and  conversation  of  Ambrose  to  almdon 
his  Manichaean  errors  and  embrace  ChristianitT. 
He  was  baptized  by  Ambrose  in  387,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Africa,  where  he  passed  the  next  3 yean 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
In  391  be  was  ordained  a priest  by  Valerius,  then 
bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  395  be  was  ordsined 
bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history,  from  the  time  of 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so  closely  im- 
plicated with  the  Donatistic  and  Pelagian  contrtK 
versiea,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ponue 
its  details  within  our  limits.  He  died  at  Hippo  in 
I 430,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Vsndals. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  2 most  interesting  are: 

I 1 . H is  Con/essiotUt  in  1 3 books,  written  in  397,coi>- 
taining  an  account  of  bis  early  life.  2. 1)e  CirUate 
Deij  in  22  books,  commented  about  413,  and  not 
finished  before  426.  The  first  10  books  contain  a 
refutation  of  the  t*arious  systems  of  false  religion, 
the  last  12  present  a systematic  view  of  the  true 
religion.  — The  best  edition  of  the  collected  worki 
of  Augustine  is  the  Benedictine,  11  vols.  fol  Paris, 
1679—1700. 

An^nstobdna  (TVoiim),  afterwards  called  Tri- 
cosMc,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasii  or  Tricasses  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

AugtLttodfinom.  [Bibractb.] 
AagustonemStuni.  [Arvrrnl] 
AizgTuteritnm.  [Livcm'icks.] 

Atiipistxui,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  bon  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  B.  c.  63,  and  was  the  sou 
of  C.  Octavius  by  Atia,  a daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  C^sar.  His  original  name  was 
C.  Octavius^  and,  after  bis  adoption  by  bis  great- 
uncle,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Ociaruinus^  but  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,tbough 
this  was  only  a title  given  him  by  the  senate  sod 
the  people  in  27,  to  express  their  veneration  Atf 
him.  Augustus  lost  his  father  at  4 years  of  age, 
but  his  education  was  conducted  with  great  care 
by  his  grandmother  Julia,  and  by  his  mother 
and  step-father,  L.  Marclus  PhUippus,  whom  bu 
mother  married  soon  after  his  father's  death. 

I C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  no  male  issue,  also 
watched  over  his  education  with  solicitude.  He 
joined  bis  unde  in  Spain  in  45,  in  the  campaign 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Apollonis  in 
Illyricum,  where  some  legions  were  stationed,  that 
be  might  acquire  a more  thorough  practical  trainmg 
in  military  afiaira,  and  at  the  sante  time  prosecute 
his  studies.  He  was  at  Apollonia,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  uncle's  murder  at  Rome 
in  March  44,  and  he  forthwith  set  out  for  Itaiv, 
accompanied  by  Agrippa  and  a few  other  friends. 
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On  innding  near  Bninduiium  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  he  heard  that  Caetar  had  adopt^  him  in 
ku  testament  and  made  him  bis  heir.  He  now 
auumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  was  so  saluted 
hr  the  troops.  On  reaching  Rome  about  the  > 
h^inoing  of  May  he  demanded  nothing  but  the  I 
pnrate  property  which  Caesar  had  left  him,  but  | 
declared  that  he  was  resolred  to  avenge  the  j 
murder  of  his  benefactor.  The  state  of  parties  at 
Reme  was  most  perplexing ; and  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  extraordinary  tact  and  prudence  which 
Augustas  displayed,  and  the  skill  with  which  a 
youth  of  barely  20  contrived  to  blind  the  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  in  Rome,  and  eventually  to  : 
carry  all  his  designs  into  effect  Augustus  had  to  ' 
contend  against  the  republican  party  as  well  as  | 
a^inst  Antony  ; for  the  latter  foresaw  that  Au-  | 
guitus  wonid  stand  in  the  way  of  his  views,  and  j 
had  therefore  attempted,  though  without  success,  | 
to  prevent  Augustus  from  acoeptmg  the  inheritance  ; 
which  his  uncle  had  left  him.  Augustus,  there- 
(xe.  resolved  to  crush  Antony  first  as  the  more 
dingerous  of  his  two  enemies,  and  accordingly 
made  overtures  to  the  republican  party.  These 
were  so  well  received,  especially  when  2 legions 
went  over  to  him,  that  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  praetor,  and  sent  him  with  the  2 
CDosaU  of  the  year,  C.  Vibius  Pania  and  A.  Hir- 
tius,  to  attack  Antony,  who  was  besieging  D. 
Brutus  in  Mutlna.  Antony  was  defeated  and  ob- 
fired  to  fiy  across  the  Alps  ; and  the  death  of  the 
2 euosdi  gave  Augustus  the  command  of  all  their 
troops.  The  senate  now  became  alarmed,  and 
determined  to  prevent  Augustus  from  acquiring 
fiuther  power.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he  did 
sot  istend  to  become  the  senate's  servant.  Sup- 
ported by  his  troops  he  marched  upon  Rome  and 
demanded  the  consulship,  which  the  terrified  senate 
wu  obliged  to  give  him.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  along  with  Q.  Pedius,  and  the  murderers  of 
the  dictator  were  outlawecL  He  now  marched 
into  the  N.  of  Italy,  professedly  against  Antony, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  and  who  was 
descending  from  the  Alps  along  writh  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  1 7 legions.  Augustus  and  Antony 
BOW  became  reconciled  ; and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  empire  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  rniniirtri 
rn  pmLiieae  eomttiimendae^  and  that  this  arrangement 
ihodd  last  (or  the  next  5 years.  They  published 
s pmcrij4io  or  list  of  all  their  enemies,  whose  lives 
were  to  be  sacrificed  and  their  p>roperty  confiscated  : 
upwards  of  2000  equites  and  300  senators  were  pot 
W death,  among  whom  wras  Cioera  Soon  afterwards 
Augoitoj  and  Antony  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and 
debated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  decisive  battle 
sf  Philippi  in  42,  by  which  the  hopes  of  the  re- 
pubhean  party  were  reined.  The  triumviri  tbere- 
Bpofi  made  a new  division  of  the  provinces.  Lepidus 
shtamed  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned  to  Italy  to 
reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he  had  pro* 
ttued  them.  Here  a new  war  awaited  him  (41), 
exnted  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony.  She  was 
Rf^orted  by  L.  Antonius,  the  consul  and  brother 
*f  the  triumvir,  who  threw  himself  into  the  forti- 
hed  town  of  Ptnuia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in 
in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
but  the  opportune  death  of  Fulvia  led  to  a 
'^voaciliatioo  between  the  triumvirs,  who  concluded 
* F<ace  at  Brundusium.  A new  division  of  the 
pR’Aces  was  again  made : Augustus  obtained  all 
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the  parts  of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town  of  Scodra 
in  IllyTicum,  and  Antony  the  E.  provinces,  while 
Italy  was  to  belong  to  them  in  common.  Antony 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  alliance.  In  39  Augustus  concluded 
a peace  with  Sex.  Pompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  pre« 
vent  com  from  reaching  Rome.  But  this  peace 
w*as  only  transitory.  As  long  as  Pompey  was  in- 
dependent, Augustus  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  West,  and  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  that  Pompey  allowed 
piracy  to  go  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  war  against  him.  In  36  the 
contest  came  to  a final  issue.  The  fleet  of  Augus- 
tus, under  the  command  of  M.  Agrippa,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  that  of  Pompey,  who  aban- 
doned Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia.  Lepidus,  who  had 
landed  in  Sicily  to  support  Augustus,  was  impatient 
of  the  subordinate  nart  which  he  bad  hitherto 
played,  and  claimed  the  island  for  himself  ; but  he 
was  easily  subdued  by  Augustus,  stripped  of  his 
power,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the 
remamder  of  bis  life,  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  In  33  and  34  Au- 
gustus was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Illyrians  and 
Dalmatians.  Meantime,  Antony  had  repudiated 
Octavia,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
people  by  his  arbitrary  and  antwaot  proceedings 
in  the  East.  Augustus  found  that  the  Romans 
were  quite  prepared  to  desert  bis  rival,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  32  the  senate  deckred  war  against 
Cleopat^  for  Antony  was  looked  upon  only  ai  her 
infatuated  slave.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was 
occupied  by  preparations  for  war  on  both  sides.  In 
the  spring  of  31  Augustus  passed  over  to  Epirus, 
and  in  September  in  the  same  year  bis  fleet  gained 
a brilliant  victory  over  Antony's  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Actium  in  Acamania.  In  the  following 
year  (30)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egvpt.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  safety  from  Actium, 
nt  an  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
ands  of  the  conqueror  ; and  Augustus  now  became 
the  undiluted  master  of  the  Roman  world.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  29,  and  after  restoring  order 
in  all  parts  of  the  government  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  lay  down  his  powers,  but  pretended  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  at  the  bead  of  affairs  for 
10  years  longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  re- 
peat^ several  times,  and  he  apparently  allowed 
himself  to  be  always  persuaded  to  retain  his  power 
either  for  10  or  5 years  more.  He  declined  all 
honours  and  distinctions  which  were  calculated  to 
remind  the  Romans  of  kingly  power ; but  he  ac- 
cepted in  33  the  imptrium  proctmnlare  and  the 
tr^unitia  poUttat  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolahi- 
lity  was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconiulare  he  became  tlie  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  On  the  death  of  lepidus 
in  12  he  became  pontifex  mazimns  ; but  though 
be  bad  thus  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  great 
offices  of  state,  yet  be  was  too  prudent  to  show  to 
the  Romans  by  any  display  of  authority  that  he 
w’as  the  sole  master.  He  bad  no  ministers,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  ; but  on  state  matters,  which  h«* 
did  not  choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  he  con- 
sulted his  personal  friends.  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas. 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  VaJeriua  Messaiia  Cor- 
vinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio.  The  people  retained 
their  republican  privilegea,  though  they  were  mete 
forms : they  itill  met  in  their  assemblies,  and 
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elected  coniult  and  other  magistrates  ; bnt  only 
■uch  persons  were  elected  os  had  been  proposed  or 
recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  almost  unin- 
terrupted festivities,  games,  distributions  of  com, 
and  the  like,  made  the  people  forget  the  sub- 
stance of  their  republican  freedom,  and  obey  con- 
tentedly their  new  ruler.  The  wars  of  Augustus 
were  not  aggressive,  but  were  chiefiy  undertaken 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Most  of  them  were  carried  on  by  his  relations  and 
fnends,  but  he  conducted  some  of  them  in  person. 
Thus,  in  27,  he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and 
Astures  in  Spain,  whose  subjugation,  however,  was 
not  completed  till  1 9 by  Agrippa.  In  21  Augustus 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  spent  the 
W'iuter  following  at  Samos.  Neat  year  (20)  he 
went  to  Syria,  where  he  received  from  PhraHtes, 
the  Parthian  monarch,  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
In  16  the  Romans  suffered  a defeat  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  by  some  German  tribes  ; whereupon  Augus- 
tus went  himself  to  Gaul,  and  spent  4 years  there, 
to  regulate  the  government  of  that  province,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9 he  again  went  to  Gaul, 
where  be  received  German  ambassadors,  who  sued 
for  peace  ; and  from  this  time  forward,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  again  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
wars  that  were  carried  on.  Those  in  Germany 
were  the  most  formidable,  and  lasted  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Nola,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  Augus- 
tus was  first  married,  though  only  nominally,  to 
Clodia,  a daughter  of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  2nd 
wife,  ^ribomo,  bore  him  his  only  daughter,  Julia. 
His  3rd  wife  was  Livia  Dnisilla,  the  wife  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero.  Augustus  had  at  first  fixed  on  M. 
Marcellus  as  his  successor,  the  son  of  hts  sister 
Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his  daughter  Julia. 
After  his  death  Julia  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and 
her  2 sons,  Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar,  were  now 
destined  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  On  the 
death  of  these  2 youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him 
his  colleague  and  successor.  [Tidkrii'S.J 

AagustfUtu,  Bomliliu,  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  his  father 
Orestes  (a.  d.  475),  after  the  latter  had  deposed 
the  emperor  Julius  Nepos.  In  476  Orestes  was 
defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death : Romulus 
Augustulus  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  deprived 
of  the  sovereignty. 

Aolerci,  a powerful  Gallic  people  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Sequana  (5c»ne)  and  the  Liger  (Low), 
were  divided  into  3 great  tribes.  1.  A Rbora- 
Vlcei,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
in  the  modem  Normandv:  their  capital  was  Me- 
diolanum, afterwards  called  Eburovices  {Evretue). 
»2.  A.  Cenom&ni,  S.W.  of  the  preceding  near 
tlie  Liger : their  capital  was  SukKlinnum  {It  J/ans). 
At  an  early  period  some  of  the  Cenomani  crossed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy.— 8.  A.  Bran- 
nOTlOM,  K.  of  the  Cenomani  near  the  Aedui, 
whose  clients  they  were.  The  Diahlinte^  men* 
tioned  by  Caesar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  been 
likewise  a branch  of  the  Aiilerci. 

Anli*  (A^Afr),  a haxl>our  in  B<notta  on  the  Kti- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  l^efore  sail- 
ing against  Troy  : it  had  a temple  of  Artemis. 

Anion  (AuA«tfe : L A district  and 

tomi  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messenio,  with  a 
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temple  of  Aesculapius,  who  hence  had  the  tomame 
Att/om‘us.— 2.  A town  inChalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  Strirmonic  gulf.— 3.  a fertile 

valley  near  Tarentum  celebrated  for  its  wine  (osu- 
CKS  Anion  ftriili  RoocAo,  Hor.  Corm.  ii  6.  18). 

Anranltil  (Avpavins  *.  ^aaras),  a district  S.  of 
Damascus  and  E.  of  Itnraea  and  Batanaea,  on  the 
R.  side  of  the  Jordan,  belonging  either  to  Palestine 
or  to  Arabia. 

Anria  CbertonSiui  (t|  Xipe6irrioos\  the 
name  given  by  the  late  geographers  to  the  Malaji 
Peninsnla.  They  also  mention  an  Aurea  Regio 
beyond  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
country  round  Ava. 

Anralla,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  (Uesar,  the 
dictator,  and  of  2 daughters.  She  carefully 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
always  took  a lively  interest  in  the  success  of  her 
son.  She  died  in  b.  c.  54,  while  Caesar  was  in 
GauL 

AturSUa  Oeiu,  plebeian,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant members  are  given  under  their  family 
namea.  Cotta,  Orbstbs,  and  ScAt’RCs. 

Aortila  Onstilia,  a beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia  at 
first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  be  had  a 
growm-up  son  by  a former  marriage,  Catiline  U 
said  to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  union. 

Aurilia  Via,  the  great  coast  road  from  Rome  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  at  first  extended  no  further  than 
Puof,  but  was  afterwards  continued  along  the 
coast  to  freima  and  Forum  Jnlii  in  Gaul. 

Anreli&ni  [Gr.vabum.] 

Aur§U&iitiB,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  270 — 275, 
was  bom  about  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium  in  Panoona 
He  entered  the  army  at  a common  aoldier,  and  by 
bis  extraordinary  bravery  was  raised  to  ofRces  of 
trust  and  honour  by  Valerian  and  Claudios  II- 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  w*as  elected  empwr 
by  the  legions  at  Sirmium.  His  reign  presents  a 
succession  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  f<va 
while  their  ancient  lustre  to  the  amts  of  Rome. 
He  first  defeated  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging  Pannonis. 
He  next  gained  a great  victory  over  the  Alemaoni 
and  other  German  tribes ; but  they  succeeded 
notwithstanding  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Near 
Placentia  they  defeated  the  Romans,  bat  were 
eventually  overcome  by  Aurelian  in  two  decisive 
engagements  in  Umbria.  After  crushing  a for- 
midable conspiracy  at  Rome,  Aurelian  next  turned 
his  arms  against  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmv'ra,  whom 
he  defeated,  took  prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  w 
Rome.  [Zbnobia  ] On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
marched  to  Alexandria  and  put  Finmii  to  death, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  West,  where  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricos,  who  had 
l>een  declared  emperor  a short  time  before  the 
death  of  Gallienus.  Tetricus  surrendered  to  Au- 
rclian  in  a battle  fought  near  Chalons.  [Tbtbici'^] 
The  emperor  now  devoted  bis  attention  to  domeiiic 
improreracnls  and  reforms.  Many  works  of  public 
utility  were  commenced  : the  most  important  of  all 
was  the  erection  of  a new  line  of  strongly  fbrtified 
walls,  embracing  a much  more  ample  circuit 
the  old  ones,  which  hod  long  since  fallen  into  rum  : 
but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until  the 
reign  of  Probut.  After  a short  residence  in  the 
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ntj,  Aoreliio  riiited  the  prorinces  on  the  Danube. 
He  now  etitireif  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had 
been  £nt  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  made  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  aa  in  the  time  of  Au* 
ptitui,  the  boundary  of  the  empire.  A large  force 
ns  now  collected  in  Thrace  in  preparation  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Penians  ; but  while  the 
faperor  was  on  the  march  between  Heraclea  and 
firuntinro,  be  was  killed  by  some  of  his  officers. 
They  had  been  induced  to  conspire  against  him  by 
s certain  Mnestheus,  the  freed  man  of  the  emperor 
sod  bis  private  secretary*,  who  had  betrayed  his 
tnut,  and  fearful  of  punishment,  had,  by  means  of 
ior;red  documents,  wganised  the  conspiracy. 

AnrilUau,  CaeUtu  or  Goellos,  a very  cele- 
(oated  Latin  physician,  was  a native  of  Numidia, 
tad  probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ 
Of  his  writings  we  possess  3 books  On  AatU 
Dueojcf  **  Celerom  Passionum,**  (or  ^ De  Morbis 
Acutis,")  and  5 books  On  Chronic  DiteateSy 
**  Tardanun  Paasiooum  **  (or  **  De  Morbis  Chrom> 
cts").  Edited  by  Amman,  Amstel.  1709. 

X.  Aorfilltui  Aatdsllttu,  Roman  emperor,  a.  ix 
161—180,  commonly  called  **  the  philosopher,** 
*as  bom  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April,  a.  n.  121. 
He  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius  immediately 
after  the  latter  had  been  himself  adopted  by  Ha- 
driaa.  received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  married 
Fautbaa,  the  daughter  of  Pius  (138).  On  the 
death  of  the  Utter  in  161,  be  succetnied  to  the 
tbrooe,  lot  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
sovereign  power  L.  Cetonius  Commodus,  who  had  | 
been  adt^lted  by  Pius  at  the  some  time  as  Marcus  j 
hiiaself.  The  two  emperors  henceforward  bore 
nspectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  j 
tad  L Aurelius  Vemi.  Soon  after  their  accession 
Icnis  was  despatched  to  the  East,  and  for  4 yean 
('*•  i>.  162—165)  carried  on  war  with  great  auc- 
ews  against  Vologeaes  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  over 
*Um  his  lieutenants,  especially  Aridius  Cassius, 
fsified  msny  victories.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
*v  both  emperors  triumphed,  and  assumed  the 
^tles  of  ArmemiaeuSy  Parihxens  3/o<sifnM«,  and 
MtHens,  Meantime  Italy  was  threatened  by  the 
ataterous  tribes  dwelling  ^ong  the  northern  limits 
^ Ue  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to 
tbe  Itlrrisn  border.  Both  emperors  set  out  to  on* 
<wter  the  foe ; and  the  contest  with  the  northern 
amwi  VM  continued  with  varying  success  during 
^ whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose  head-quarters 
reocnlly  6xed  in  Pannonia.  After  the  death 
Veru  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecuted  the  war 
the  Marcomanni  with  great  success,  and  in 
^^‘^taeqseace  of  his  victories  over  them  he  assumed 
» 172  the  title  of  Gcrmanicus,  which  he  also  con- 
upon  his  son  CiMnmodus.  In  174  he  gained 
* dedstve  victory  over  the  Quadi,  mainly  through 
tnolfBt  storm,  which  threw  the  barbarians  into 
’^ussen.  This  storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
pcajeri  of  a legion  chiedr  composed  of  Cbris- 
It  Las  given  rise  to  a famous  controversy 
the  bisiorians  of  Christianity  upon  what  is 
termed  the  Miracle  of  the  Thundering 
The  Marcomanni  and  the  other  northern 
concluded  a peace  with  Aurelius  in 
who  forthwith  set  oat  for  the  East,  where 
Arid^as  Cassius,  urged  on  by  Faustina,  the  un- 
•Why  wi£e  of  Aurelius,  bad  risen  in  rebellion  and 
^'►•Aaied  hiuiself  emperor.  But  before  Aurelius 
the  East,  Cauius  had  been  slain  by  his 
(&0R1.  On  his  arrival  in  the  East,  Aurelius 
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acted  with  the  greatest  clemency  ; none  of  the  ac> 
complices  of  Cassias  were  put  to  death,  and  to 
establish  perfect  confidence  in  aU,  he  ordered  the 
papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  without  su6fcring 
them  to  be  read.  During  this  expedition,  Faustina, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  died,  according 
to  some  by  her  own  hands.  Aurelius  returned  to 
Rome  towards  the  end  of  176  ; but  in  178  he  set 
out  again  for  Oermany,  where  the  Marcomanni 
and  their  confederates  had  again  renewed  the  war. 
He  gained  several  victories  over  them,  but  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  on  March  17th,  180,  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  ( Fieaaa)  or  at  Sir- 
, mium,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age  and  20tb  of  his 
reign.  — The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of 
M.  Aurelius  w’as  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and 
literature.  When  only  12  years  old,  he  adopted 
the  dress  and  practised  the  austerities  of  the 
Stoics,  and  he  continued  throughout  bis  life  a 
vrarm  adherent  and  a bright  ornament  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  We  still  possess  a work  by  M.  Au- 
relius, written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  entitled 
TA  fir  iavrhyy  or  MtdiiaiionSy  in  12  books.  It  it 
a sort  of  c(Mnmon-place  book,  in  which  were  regis- 
tered from  time  to  time  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  author  upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  without 
an  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement  No  remains 
of  antiquity  present  a nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heathenism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Medications 
is  by  Gataker,  Cantab.  1652,  and  Lond.  1607.— 
The  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  his  2 persecutions  of  the 
Christians;  in  the  former  of  which,  166,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp  occurred,  and  in  the  latter, 
177,  that  of  irenaeua.  — Aurelius  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Commodus. 

AuriUiu  Victor.  [Victor.] 

AurMltu,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  260 
— 267),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  during 
the  feeble  rule  of  Gallienus.  Aureolus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  of  Illyria  in  267, 
and  made  himself  master  of  N.  Italy,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  268,  by  Clau- 
dius II.,  the  successor  of  Gallienus. 

Aturdn.  [Eos.] 

AunuicL  [Italia.] 

Aunmcttldus  Cotta.  [Cotta.] 

Ausa.  [Ausetani.] 

Auaci  or  Auaoii,  a powerful  people  in  Aquiti- 
nia,  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchise : their 
capital  was  called  Climbemiin  or  Elimberrum,  also 
Augusta  and  Auk!  (now  Auch), 

AttB^tATil,  a Spanish  people  in  the  modem  Ca- 
talonia : their  capital  was  Ausa  ( Vi<fu). 

Auioa  (Atfcrwi'),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  or 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  Aunincans 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  Ausonia. 

Atudaes,  Ausdnla.  [Italia.] 

AoBdnlttf,  Deelmtu  ICagnoa,  a Roman  poet, 
bom  at  Burdig&la  {Bourdeatix)^  about  a.  D.  310, 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  such  reputation 
at  his  native  town,  that  be  was  appointed  tutor  of 
Gratian,  sou  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  and  was 
afierw'ards  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  by  Oration  praefectut  of 
Latium,  of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  in  379  w*as 
elevated  to  the  consulship.  After  the  death  of 
Gratian,  in  383,  be  retired  from  public  life,  and 
ended  his  days  in  a country  retreat  near  Bourdeaux, 
perhaps  about  390.  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
was  a Christian  and  not  a heathen.  HU  extant 
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works  are*— 1.  Epifframmatum  Uher^  a collection 
of  150  epijrrama  2.  EpKemerit^  containing  an  ac« 
count  of  the  buaineu  and  proceedings  of  a dav. 
3.  Partntalia^  a fteriei  of  short  poems  addressed  to 
friends  and  relations  on  their  decease.  4.  Profe$^ 
sores,  notices  of  the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  5. 
Epitapkia  Hfroum^  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a few  others.  6.  A metrical 
catalogue  of  the  6rst  12  Caesars.  7.  Teirastie^ 
on  the  Caeaars  from  Julius  to  Elagabalus.  8.  Ctarae 
Erbes^  the  praises  of  14  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludms 
Septem  Sapieniumt  the  doctrines  of  the  7 sages  ex> 
pounded  by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  Idyllia^ 
a collection  of  20  poems.  1 1 . Edogarium^  short 
poems  connected  with  the  Calendar,  Ac.  12.  Epi^ 
sto/oe,  25  letters,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose. 
13.  Gratiarum  AcHo  pro  Contulatu^  in  prose,  ad« 
dressed  to  Oratian.  14.  Periochae^  short  argu< 
ments  to  each  book  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15. 
Trt$  PraefaliunatlaA,  — Of  these  works  the  Idyls 
bare  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the  most 
pleasing  is  the  Mo$dloy  or  a description  of  the 
rirer  Moselle.  Ausonios  possesses  skill  in  versifi* 
cation,  but  is  destitute  of  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  a poet.  The  best  edition  of  bis  complete  works 
is  byTolliui,  Arestel.  1671< 

AtLSter,  called  Soius  (Ndrof)  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  wind  or  strictly  the  S.W.  wind,  is  personi- 
fied as  the  god  of  the  S.  wind,  eon  of  Astraeus  and 
Eos.  It  frequently  brought  with  it  fogs  and  rain  ; 
but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  was  a dry 
sultry  wind  (hence  called  piumbeut  Au$t«r,  Hor. 
Sat.  iu  6.  18),  injurious  both  to  man  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  Sirocco  of  the  modem  Italians. 

Antariktaa  (A5rapiarcu),  an  Illyrian  people  in 
the  Dalmatian  mountains,  extinct  in  Straps  time. 

AntMioddnutt,  -drum  (Atuefre),a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

AatMon  (AvTfo^iwK),  son  of  Tisamenus,  father 
of  Theras  and  Argio,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  oracle,  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  Pelopon- 
nesua 

AatochthSnes  (a(n6x^v*i)‘  [Aboriginxs.] 

AutdlSlea,  or  -aa  (A£^oXd\ai),  a Gaetulian  tribe 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains. 

Aatilj^CtU  (A^rdXvjros).  1.  Son  of  Hermes 
and  Chione,  father  of  AnticISa.  and  thus  maternal 
grandfather  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount  Par- 
nassus, and  v/as  renowned  for  his  canning  and  rob- 
beries. Ulysses,  when  staying  with  him  on  one 
occasion,  was  wounded  by  a boar  on  Parnassus, 
and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that  he  was 
recognised  by  his  aged  nurse,  when  he  returned 
from  Troy. « 8.  A Thessalian,  son  of  Deimachus, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  founder  of  Sinope. 

3.  A mathematician  of  Pitane  in  Aeolii,  lived 
about  B.  c.  340,  and  wrote  2 astronomical  treatises, 
which  are  the  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of 
the  Greek  mathematics.  1.  On  the  Afotion  of  the 
SpArrt  (*«pl  Kivovfiirrjr  <r^<upas).  2.  On  tbc  tirinpi 
and  settingt  of  the  fxrd  start  (ncpl  imroXAr  nal 
Sva-tmr).  Edited  by  Dasypodius  in  his  ^tiacrioac 
Doctrinae  Prupositiones^  Argent.  1572. 

Autdm&la  (rit  AinouaXa)^  a fortihed  place  on 
the  Gfc‘at  Srrtis  in  N.  Africa. 

AntfimMon  (AvTo^43wr).  L Son  of  Diores, 
the  charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion  of  his 
son  Pyrrhus.  Hence  Automedon  is  the  name  of 
any  skilful  charioteer.  (Cic.  pro  Pose.  Am.  35  ; 
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Jut.  i.  61.)  •—8.  (K  Cyxicus,  a Greek  poet,  12  of 
whose  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  bred 
in  the  reim  of  Nerva,  a.  D.  96 — 98. 

AatSmhU  (A6rd>u)Aoi),  as  a proper  name,  wu 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  who  were  aid  u> 
have  deserted  from  Psammetiefaos  inm  Aethiopis, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Msaoi. 

AntiiUK  (Airroi’dn),  daughter  of  Cadmus  snd 
Harmonia,  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother  of  Ac- 
taeon.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore  Pentheui 
to  pieces  in  their  Bacchic  fury:  her  tomb  wu 
sbo^vn  in  the  territory  of  Megara. 

Autx%foet,  a people  in  Hispania  Tamoonensii 
between  the  ocean  (^y  of  Biscay)  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ibenu  ; their  chief  town  was  Fla- 
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Antronloi  Paetxu.  [Pabtus.] 

Anziala  (A5{i7<rla),  the  goddess  who  grsnt« 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  bonou^  si 
Troexen  and  Epidaurus,  was  another  name  for 
Persephone.  Daroio,  who  was  honoured  slons 
with  Auxesia  at  Epidaurus  and  Troesen,  wu  only 
another  name  for  Deroeter. 

Auxlmum  (Auximas,  -itis : Osimo),  an  impor* 
Unt  town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  a Roman  cdIodt. 

AiLXftxne  or  As*  (Au{o</^n,  or  ‘A^c^^i^and  other 
forms:  Av^ovfurak,  or  'A^wmitoi,  Ac.  : Amm^  Ru. 
S.W.  of  Adotca)^  the  capital  of  a powerful  kingdim 
in  Ethiopia,  to  the  S.  & of  Meroe,  in  or 

AbgsstniOy  which  either  first  arose  or  first  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  aeta.  It  grew  opoo 
the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Strxxits  of  BaAd^Afandeh  into 
Arabia.  Being  a mountainous  region,  watered  by 
the  munerous  upper  streams  of  the  Astaboru  and 
Attapua,  and  intersected  by  the  caravan  rootei 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea  sod  the 
Gulf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  country  possessed 
great  internal  resources  and  a Nourishing  com- 
merce. 

AiuAl,  or  -ia,  or  Andkt  {Snr-Giudam  or  HoMtOy 
Ru.),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Mauretanis  Cse- 
soriensis  ; a Roman  colony  under  M.  Aureiiiu 
Antoninus. 

AWUltea  (A^aAlnjx:  Zeilah\  an  emporium  in 
S.  Aethiopia,  on  a bay  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
called  Av&lites  Sinus  (‘A  irdXwot),  probably  the 
Gulf  of  BaAcl-Afandeb.,  or  its  innermost  part,  S.  of 
the  Straits.  A people,  Aralltae,  are  also  mentiooed 
in  these  parts. 

Ayaxlonm.  [Bituriosr.] 

Arella.  [Abslla.] 

AtbuIo  (AtayaoN),  a town  of  the  Cavarei  in 
Gallia  Nar^nensis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rbon^ 

Awentiotiza  (Areadkes),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  and  subsequently  a Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Pia  Flaria  Consians  Emerita^  of  whicii 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  town. 

Avantinensii,  Oenndiu.  L L.,  consul  a-c. 
365,  and  again  362,  was  killed  in  battle  agminit 
the  Hemicans  in  the  latter  of  these  yean,  and  bis 
army  routed. » 8.  CiL,  consul  363. 

AVentlimi,  son  of  Hercules  and  the  priestess 
Rhea. 

Aventlniu  Kona.  [Rova.] 

ATOmoa  Lacoa  ^Aopros  Xlprti : Logo  Arer- 
ao),  a lake  close  to  the  promontory  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea  between  Cumae  and  Puteoli.  Thu 
lake  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; it  is  cif* 
cular,  about  l^mile  in  circumference,  is  very  deep, 
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AVIANUS. 

tr.d  ii  lurrounded  bj  high  banks,’ which  in  anti* 
were  coTcred  by  a gloomy  forrit  sacred  to 
Hecate.  From  its  waters  mephitic  vapours  arose, 
«h)cfa  are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds  that  at> 
tempted  to  6y  over  it,  from  which  circumstance  its 
Greek  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  (from  a 
phv.  and  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  my* 

ibolngy  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  lower 
world.  On  its  banks  dwelt  the  Cimmerians  in 
reuftant  darkness,  and  near  it  was  the  cave  of  the 
<An&aean  Sibyl,  through  which  Aeneas  descended 
to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  cut  down  the  forest  which  surrounded 
the  lake,  and  connected  the  latter  whb  the  Lu* 
enne  lake  ; be  also  caused  a tunnel  to  be  made 
from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  of  which  a considerable 
fart  remains  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
GreOa  di  Sibylla.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up 
by  sn  eruption  in  1530,  so  that  Avemus  is  again  a 
srpsnte  lake. 

Aviksns,  Fbivltis,  the  author  of  42  Aesopic 
fsbles  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  which  are  of  very 
little  merit  both  as  respects  the  matter  and  the 
style.  The  date  of  Avianus  is  uncertain  ; he 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  4tb  century  of  the 
Chnstiafi  aen. — Elditkms.  By  Cannegieter,  AmsteU 
1731  ;bv  Nodell,  AmsteL  1787  ; and  by  Lochauum, 
Bern!.  1345. 

Aviiaiit,  2nfas  Fettui,  a Latin  poet  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
Hii  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  that  age.  His 
woHu  are ; — 1,  DeKriptio  Orbi$  Teme^  also  called 
l/e£ap4farit  lHcmytii^  \n  1 394  hexameter 

i»es,  derived  direcdy  from  the  wepi^Tviffir  of 
IhooyiicN,  and  containing  a succinct  account  of  the 
QQst  remarkable  objects  in  the  physical  and  poli- 
ty geography  of  the  known  world.*— 2.  Ora 
a fragment  in  703  lambic  trimeters, 
describing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Maneillet  to  Cadix.  — Z.  A ratea  Fhamcmena^  and 
.troSra  Proywjttiea.,  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the 
f>nt  containing  13^5,  the  second  552  lines,  being 
s paraphrase  of  the  two  works  of  Anitus.  The 
pcwms  are  edited  by  Wemsdorf,  in  his  Poetae 
Lmi*i  .ViAorrs,  vol.  v.  pt,  ii,  which,  however,  docs 
mclade  the  Aratea. 

Avifoet,  a people  in  the  X.  of  Germany,  whose 
pwitiou  is  ascertain. 

Ailtoi,  Alphloi,  a Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
®d  Tibenut,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whose 
are  preserved  in  the  Antholoyia  Latina, 
Avlttti,  Cloendtu.  [Cluxnticb.] 

Avftuf,  IL  Xaeeillaf,  emperor  of  the  West, 
vu  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  aMistance  of 
Theodoric  II.  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  a.  d.  455  ; 
buj,  after  a year's  reign,  was  deposed  by  Ricirocr. 

AxAsu.  [Eczincb  Pontus.] 

Axia  iCastfll  d' A ijo),  a fortress  in  the  territory  ' 
•fTarquuni  in  Etruriu. 

Azlon  (*A{iwe),  son  of  Phegeus,  brother  of 
Temenus,  alona  with  whom  he  killed  Alcmaeon. 

Axidthikt  (’Ajiodea),  a maiden  of  Phllus  who 
to  Athens,  and  putting  on  male  attire,  was 
hr  tome  time  a hearer  of  Plato,  and  afterw'ards  of 
^Tvasippus. 

Axlia,  (t*  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
cee  of  the  speakers  in  the  3d  book  of 
*WTo‘i  iM  H*  Ruttiea. 

('Afioi:  Wardar  or  rardAan),  the  ‘ 
^ nver  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Mt.  Scardus,  re*  | 
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ceivet  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most  imponant 
is  the  Erfgon,  and  Hows  S.E.  through  Macedonia 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  As  a river-god,  Axius 
begot  by  Periboea  a son  Pelegon,  the  father  of 
AsTBRopaxrs. 

AzA&a  (AtMe\  a river  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which 
falls  into  the  Isara  {Om). 

AzAme.  [AtrxuMB.] 

Azaii  (*A^dr),  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  ApMdas  and  Elatua  The  port 
of  Arcadia  which  he  received  from  his  father  was 
called  Axania  : it  was  on  the  borders  of  Elia 

AxAni  ('AfoMol : 'A^oi'frTis),  a town  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  20  miles  S.W.  of* 
Cotyaeium  {Kimiayak).  The  ruins  of  columns, 
capitals,  and  other  architectural  fragments  are  scat- 
tered over  the  ground.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a splendid  temple,  and  of  a theatre.  This  an- 
cient site  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Keupei. 

Azania  or  Barbarla  (*A(aria,  Baptapla : Ajan\ 
the  region  on  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  Aromata 
Pr.  (C.  Guardafui),  as  far  as  Kbaptum  Pr.  (C. 
Formoia  $) 

AgAnTa  (*A^T)vla : a demus  in  the 

S.W.  of  Attica,  near  Sunium,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis. 

Asatu  (’A^vor),  son  of  Gymenus  of  Orchome- 
not,  brother  ^ Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon,  and  Py- 
leus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of  Astyoebe. 

Ax5nu  or  Axorlnm  ’Afwpioe : ’A^w- 

plrr^f,  A^wpidrqv,  *Afwp«^),  a town  in  the  X.  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Olympus,  formed,  with 
Doliche  and  Pythium,  the  Perrhaebian  Tripolis. 

AzdtUf  C'ACwror:  'A^vrios:  Athdod  or  Atl^ 
doud\ a city  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea-coast,  9 miles 
X.E.  of  Ascalon.  It  was  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  which  were  mcluded  within  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


B. 

Babriuf  (Bdfptos),  a Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Augustas,  turned  the  fables  of  Aesop 
into  verse,  of  which  only  a few  fragments  were 
known,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containing  123  fables  was  discovered 
on  Mount  Athos.  Edited  by  Lachmann,  Berol. 
] 845  ; by  OrelU  and  Baiter,  Toric.  1845 ; by  Lewis, 
Lond.  1847. 

BAb^lon  (Ba^vAcvv;  Ba€vX4pios^  fern.  Batfo- 
Awl'll:  Babel  in  O.T.:  Ru.  at  and  around //t//oA), 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  capital  of  a great  empire,  was  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  about  32^  28' 
X.  )at  Its  foundation,  and  the  establishment  of 
a kingdom  by  Nimrod,  with  the  city  for  a capital, 
are  among  the  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  (Gen.  x.  9,  10,  xL  1 — 9).  Secular 
history  ascribes  its  origin  to  Belus  (i  e.  the  god 
Baal),  and  its  enlargement  and  decoration  to  Xinus 
or  his  wife  Semiramis  ; or,  according  to  another 
tradition,  the  country  was  subdued  by  Xinus,  and 
the  city  was  subsequently  built  by  Senitamis,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  At 
all  events  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Babylon  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrian  kings  of  Xineveh  from  a very 
early  period  ; and  the  time  at  which  the  governors 
of  ^bylon  first  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
« virtually  independent,  cannot  be  determined  with 
I any  certainty  until  we  know  more  of  the  history 
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of  the  early  Assyrian  dynasties.  [Comp.  Nabo> 
NASSAU.]  The  Babylonian  empire  befjins  with 
the  rei^  of  Nabopolassor,  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median  king 
Cyaxarcs,  overthrew  the  Auyrian  monarchy,  and 
destroyed  Nineveh  (b.  c.  606),  and  soon  afterwards 
defended  his  kingdom  against  the  aggressions 
(at  first  successful)  of  Necho,  king  of  Kgypt,  in 
the  battle  of  Circesium,  b.  c.  604.  Under  his 
son  and  successor,  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.  c.  604 — 
562),  the  Babylonian  empire  reached  its  height, 
and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  and 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  After  hU  death  it  again  doclined,  until 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medei  and  Persians  under  Cyrus  (b.  c.  536), 
who  made  the  city  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  the  others  being  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 
Under  his  successori  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Da- 
rius I.  dismantled  its  fortiheations,  in  consequence 
of  a revolt  of  its  inhabitants  ; Xerxes  carried  off 
the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  and  the  temple  in  which 
it  stood  became  a ruin.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon  became  a part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Seleucos  Nicator,  who  contributed  to  its 
decline  by  the  foundation  of  Sbaeucia  on  the 
Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed  iL  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  the  greater  part  of  the  cit)'  was  in 
ruins  ; and  at  the  present  day  all  its  vitiUe  re- 
mains consist  of  mounds  of  earth,  ruined  masses  of 
brick  walls,  and  a few  scattered  fragments.  Its 
very  site  has  been  turned  into  a dreary  manh  by 
repeated  inundations  from  the  river.  — The  city  of 
Babylon  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  magnifi- 
cence in  the  reign  of  Nebackadnexzar.  It  formed 
a square,  each  side  of  which  was  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  miles)  in  length.  The  walls,  of  burnt  brick, 
wore  200  cubits  high  and  50  thick  ; in  them  were 
250  towers  and  60  bronze  gates  ; and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates,  which 
divided  the  city  into  2 equal  parts,  aas  embanked 
with  walls  of  brick,  the  openings  of  which  at  the 
ends  of  the  transverse  streets  were  closed  by  gates 
of  bronze.  A bridge,  built  on  piers  of  hewn  stone, 
united  the  2 quarters  of  the  city  ; and  at  each  end 
of  it  stood  a royal  palace : these  erections  were 
Ascrilied  to  Semiramis.  Of  two  other  public  build- 
ings of  the  greatest  celebrity,  the  one  was  the 
temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a great  height,  and  eon- 
sisting  of  8 stories,  gradually  diminishing  in  width, 
and  ascended  by  a flight  of  steps,  which  voand 
round  the  whole  building  on  the  outside  ; in  the 
uppermost  story  was  the  golden  statue  of  Belus, 
with  a golden  altar  and  other  treasures:  this 
building  also  was  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  The 
other  edifice  referred  to  wtu  the  ^ hanging  gardens*' 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  arches.  The 
houses  of  the  city  were  3 or  4 stories  in  height, 
and  the  streets  were  straight,  intersecting  one 
another  at  fight  angles.  The  buildings  were  al- 
most universally  constructed  of  bricks,  some  burnt 
and  some  only  sun-dried,  cemented  together  with 
hot  bitumen  and  in  some  cases  with  mortar.  — 
The  Babylonians  were  certainly  a Semitic  race  ; 
but  the  ruling  class,  to  which  the  kings  and  priests 
and  the  men  of  learning  belonged,  were  the  Chal- 
daoans,  whose  origin  and  affinities  are  somewhat 
doubtful  ; the  most  probable  opinion,  however,  ii 
that  they  were  a tribe  of  invaders,  who  descended 
from  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
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and  conquered  the  Babylonians.  — The  religion 
of  the  Chaldaeans  was  Sabaeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  purely  so,  but  sym- 
bolized in  the  forms  of  idols,  besides  whom  ^v 
bad  other  divinities,  representing  the  powers  of 
nature.  The  priests  formed  a caste,  and  cultivated 
science,  especially  astronomy  ; in  which  they  knew 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  5 of 
the  phuiets,  the  calculation  of  eclipses  of  the  noon, 
the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  12  conitellationt, 
and  of  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  lime  by  the  sun-dial.  They  must  also 
have  bad  other  instruments  for  measuring  time, 
such  as  the  water-clock,  for  instance  ; and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  definite  methods  of  deter- 
mining >uch  quantities,  which  the  Cbaldaean  as- 
tronomers invented,  were  the  origin  of  the  systems 
of  weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Homans.  Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics ; and  their  remains,  slight  u they 
are,  show  considerable  progrcM  in  the  fine  arts.  — 
The  Babylonian  govemment  was  an  unlimited 
monarchy:  the  king  appears  to  have  lived  in  al- 
most total  seclusion  from  his  people,  surrounded  by 
his  court ; and  the  provinces  were  administered  by 
goveruon,  like  the  Persian  satiaps,  responsible 
only  to  the  monsuxh,  whose  commands  they  obeyed 
or  defied  according  to  his  strength  or  weakness.  — 
The  position  of  the  city  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  at  the  meeting  of  natural  routes 
between  E.  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  aod 
Europe,  Asia  Minot,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  othei,  made  it  the  seat  of  a fiourisbing  com- 
merce and  of  immense  wealth  and  luxury.  — Tbe 
district  around  the  city,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  m 
tbe  E.,  Mesopotamia  on  tbe  N.,  the  Arabian  De* 
sert  on  the  W.,  and  extending  to  tbe  head  of  tbe 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  was  known  in  later  times 
by  tbe  name  of  Babylonia  (Irak  AraU\  sometimes 
also  called  Chaldaea.  [But  comp.  Cbaldaxa.] 
This  district  was  a plain,  subject  to  continusl  in- 
undations from  the  Tigris  Euphrates,  which 
w'ere  regulated  by  canals,  the  chief  of  which  ms 
the  Naarmalcha,  i.  e.  Hoyal  Hiver  or  Canal  (rvra- 
jScurtXiic^,  flumen  regiumX 
which  extended  from  the  Tigris  at  Seleucis  doe 
W.  to  the  Euphretea,  and  was  navigable  Tbe 
country  was  fertile,  but  deficient  in  trees. 

B&bj^lon  (Do4oAw»':  nr.  Fo$tai  or  Old  Cairo), 
a fortress  in  Lower  Egy'pt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pyramids,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Its  origin  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  a body  of  Babylonian  deserters.  H 
first  became  an  important  place  under  the  Romaos. 
Augustus  made  it  the  station  of  one  of  tbe  3 EgyP* 
tian  legions. 

Bal^lhnla.  [Babylon.] 

Bacchaa  (Bdjvxm),  also  called  Mofnada  and 
Thtfiadts.  1.  Tbe  female  companions  of  Ihocysu 
or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings  through  the  East,  are 
repr«'sented  as  crowned  with  vine-leaves,  clothed 
with  faw*n-skins,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
tMyrrui  (see  Did.  of  Ant  t.  r.).  — 2.  Priestesses  of 
Dionysus,  who  by  wine  and  other  exciting  eau^ 
worked  themselves  up  to  freniy  at  the  Dwnyaia* 
festivals. 

Bacchl&dae  (B«ucx<d3ai),  an  HeracUd  clan, 
ri>ed  their  name  from  B^hia,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retained  the  supreme  rule  in  that  state,  firB 
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tmder  a moDarchieal  form  of  goremxnent,  and  n«xt 
as  a doae  oligarchy,  till  their  depoaition  by  Cyp- 
aeloi,  about  B c.  657.  They  were  for  the  most  port 
driven  into  banishment,  and  arc  said  to  have  taken 
refuse  in  different  parts  of  Greece  and  even  Italy. 

Bacckloi  (Bo«x*ms).  1.  The  author  of  a short 
musical  treatise  railed  9*<raymyi)  nowrt$c^s^ 

printed  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Antiquag  Afusicae 
Avtiorm  Amst  ] 652.^2.  Of  Tanagra  in 

Boeotia,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates:  his  writings  bare  pe- 
ruhed. « 3.  Of  Mileioa,  the  author  of  a work  on 
agriculture. 

Bacchoa.  [Dio!rT8c&] 

BaochfUdea  (Baexv^^^Of  of  the  great 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  bom  at  lulls  in  Ceos,  and 
fiq>hew  as  well  u fellow-townsman  of  Simo- 
nides. He  flonhshed  about  b.  c.  470,  and  lived 
a long  time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  to- 
gether with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  in 
the  Doric  dialect  Hymns,  Paeons,  Dithyrambs,  Ac. ; 
but  all  bis  poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  fragments,  and  2 epigrams  in  the  Greek 
.Anthology.  The  fragments  have  been  published  by 
Neue,  B^hiflidU  Cei  FrogmtniOy  Berol.  1 823,  and 
by  Bergk,  PoUtae  Lyriti  Graeri^  p.  820. 

Baednii  SUte,  a forest  which  separated  the 
Sueri  ^ocQ  the  Cherosci,  probably  the  W.  part  of 
the  Thuringian  Forest. 

Bada  <Bd«<r),  the  name  of  several  prophets,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Bo^tian  seer, 
who  delivered  bis  oracles  in  hexameter  verse  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia.  In  later  times  there  existed  a 
collection  of  his  oracles,  similar  to  the  Sibylline 
books  at  Rome. 

Bactra  or  ZarUapa  (rd  Bdrr^  rd  Zopfeurwa 
and  if  Zop<  Vwt} : Balkk)^  the  capitd  of  Bacthia, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  early  Persian 
kmgt.  but  not  to  have  been  a considerable  city  till 
the  time  of  Alexander,  who  settled  in  it  his  Greek 
mercenaries  and  his  disabled  Macedonian  soldiers.  i 
It  stood  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  M.  Paropamisus  (the  . 
Himdoo  Koo$k)  on  the  river  Bactnu  {Adirtiak  or  j 
Dnbu),  about  25  miles  S.  of  its  junction  with  the 
Ozos.  It  was  the  centre  of  a considerable  traffic. 
The  existing  ruins,  20  miles  in  circuit,  are  all  of 
the  Mohammedan  period. 

BaetrlE  or  •Uxua  (Bo^rpto*^  : Bdirrpot,  .io<, 
•taeW  : ^odAara),  a province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Paropamisus,  which 
separated  it  from  Ariana,  on  the  K.  by  the  N. 
l»X2Kh  of  the  tame  range,  which  divided  it  from 
the  Saeae.  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Oxus,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  S^igdiana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mar- 
giana.  It  was  inhabited  by  a rude  and  warlike 
people,  who  were  subdued  by  Cyrus  or  his  next 
successors.  It  was  included  in  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  until  B.  c.  255,  when  Thcodotus,  its 
governor,  revolted  from  Antiochus  II.,  and  founded 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lasted  till 
EC  134  or  125,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Partiuans,  with  whom,  during  its  whole  duration, 
its  kings  were  sometimes  at  war,  and  sometimes  in 
aliUnce  against  i^yriE  This  Greek  kingdom  ex- 
teoded  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bac- 
tna,  and  included  at  least  a port  of  Sogdianc 
Bactria  was  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tribu- 
Urea,  and  contained  much  fertile  land  ; and  much 
•f  the  commerce  between  W.  Asia  and  India  paaied 
it. 
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BadnhwnnBO  Laoiu,  a wood  in  W.  Friealand. 

Baebla  Oeni,  plebeian,  the  most  important 
members  of  which  ore  given  under  their  surnames, 
Divks,  Sulca,  Tamphili'e 

Baacdla,  a town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  W. 
of  Castulo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  silver  mines. 

Baeterraa  (Beztm),  also  called  Biterrenaia 
nrba,  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Obris, 
not  far  from  Narbo,  and  a Roman  colony : its 
neighbourhood  produced  good  wine. 

BaeUea  [Hispania.] 

Baetia  {Guadalgutrcr)^  a river  in  S.  Spain,  for- 
merly calM  TartimuB,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
CortiB,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Oretani,  flows  S.W.  through  Baetica, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  past  the  cities  of  Cor- 
buda  and  Hispalis,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  2 mouths,  N.  of  Gades. 

BuMBia  (Z7aeai),tbe  chief  town  of  the  NervU 
in  Gallia  Delgica : there  are  many  Roman  remains 
in  the  modem  town. 

Bagaudae,  a Gallic  people,  who  revolted  under 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by 
Mazimian,  a.  d.  286. 

Bag6aa  (BaTssaf),  an  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  whom 
be  poisoned,  B.C.  338.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darias  III.  Codomonnus,  whom  he  had  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  336.  The  name  Bagoas  fit^ 
quently  occurs  in  Persian  history*,  and  is  some- 
tBnes  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with 
an  eunuch. 

Bagr&daa  (Boypddor : Afejerdah\  a river  of 
N.  Africa,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  near 
Utica. 

Baiae  (Baianus),  a town  in  Campania,  on  a 
amall  bay  W.  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteoli, 
was  situated  m a beautiful  country,  which  abounded 
in  warm  mineral  springs.  The  baths  of  Baiae 
were  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  toa*n 
I itself  was  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Ro- 
, mans,  who  flocked  thither  in  crowds  for  health  and 
pleasure ; it  was  distinguished  by  licentiousness 
and  immorality.  The  whole  country  was  studded 
with  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  emperors, 
which  covered  the  coast  from  Baiae  to  Puteoli : 
many  of  these  palaces  were  built  out  into  the  sea. 
(Hor.  Girm.  ii.  18.  20.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Baiae  is  now  for  the  roost  port  covered  by  the 
sea. 

Balblntia,  D.  CaeUna,  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  senate  along  with  M.  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxi- 
mus, aAer  the  murder  of  the  two  Gordians  in 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  238  ; but  the  new 
emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in 
June  in  the  same  rear. 

Balbtti,  IT.  A^tia,  the  name  of  2 consuls,  one 
in  B.c  150,  and  thf  other  in  114. 

Balbua,  T.  Amplaa,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c. 
63,  was  n supporter  of  Poropey,  whom  he  joined 
in  the  civil  war  B.  c.  49.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero,  who 
svrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  {ad  Fam.vi.  12). 

Balbru,  K.  Atloa,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  bore  him  a daughter. 
Alia,  the  mother  of  .\ugustus  Caesar. 

L.  Coinellaa.  L Of  Gades,  served 
under  Q.  Metelius  and  Pompey  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  received  from  Pompey  the  Ro- 
man citizenship.  He  accompanied  Pompey  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  b.  c 71,  and  w as  for  a long 
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time  one  of  hU  most  intimate  &iendi.  At  the 
same  time  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Caesar,  who 
placed  great  confidence  in  him.  As  the  friend  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  had  numerous  enemies, 
who  accused  him  in  56  of  having  illegally  assumed  I 
the  Roman  citixenship;  he  was  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, whose  speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was 
acquitted.  In  the  civil  war,  49,  Balbus  did  not 
take  any  open  part  against  Pompey;  but  he  at< 
tached  himself  to  Caesar,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Oppius,  had  the  entire  management  of  Caesar’s  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he 
was  equally  successful  in  gaining  the  favour  of  Oc« 
tavian,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  40. 
Balbus  wrote  a diaiy  {Epktmeri$\  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rencee  in  Caesar’s  life.  He  took  care  that  Caesar's 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  conti- 
nued ; and  we  accordingly  find  the  8lh  book  dedi- 
cated to  bim.<-»2.  Nephewof  the  preceding,  received 
the  Roman  franchise  along  witn  bis  uncle.  He 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war ; he  was  quaes- 
tor of  Aiinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain  in  b.  c.  43, 
and  while  there  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb  ; many  years  afterwards  he  was  proconsul 
of  Africa,  and  triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in 
19.  He  built  a magnificent  theatre  at  Rome, 
which  was  dedicated  in  13. 

Balbus,  Ludllus.  1.  !«.,  a jurist,  and  brother 
of  the  following.  2.  a Stoic  philosopher,  aq^ 
a pupil  of  Panactiui,  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  De  Natura  Ikorum, 

Balbus,  Octavius,  a contemporary  of  Cicero, 
bore  a high  character  as  a judex ; he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  triumvirs,  B.  c.  43. 

Balbus,  Sp.  Tborlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
B. c.  Ill,  proposed  an  agrarian  law.  See  Diet,  of 
Ant.^  art.  Lejc  Thoria. 

B^e&res  (BoAcopiSsr,  BoXiopi'Scs),  also  called 
Ojmuislae  (Fu^crlai)  by  the  Greeks,  *2  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithets  Major  and  Minors 
whence  their  modem  names  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
They  were  early  known  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
established  settlements  there  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  ; they  afterwards  received  colonies  from 
Rhodes  ; and  their  population  was  at  a later  time 
of  a very  mixed  kind.  Their  inhabitants,  also 
called  Uaie<tre$^  were  celebrated  as  slingers,  and 
were  employed  as  such  in  the  armies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  In  consequence  of  their 
piracies  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  finally  subdued  B.  c.  1*23,  by  Q. 
Metellus,  who  assumed  accordingly  the  surname 
Balearicus. 

Balista,  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  Va- 
lerian, whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East.  After 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  emperor  (a.  d.  260), 
he  rallied  a body  of  Roman  troops,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  in  Cilicia.  His  subsequent  career  is 
obscure  ; he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  was  probably  put  to  death,  about  264, 
by  Odenathus. 

Bamballo,  M.  Fulviut,  father  of  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  received  the 
nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a hesitancy  in 
his  speech. 

Bwb^ea.  [Hixrapulis]. 

B&ii&aa  {Mamora  9 Ru.),  a city  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  on  the  river  Subur  (6^c5ot(),  near  the 
W.  coast:  a colony  under  Augustus. 
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Baudhslaa  Foxui  {Sambuco)^  a fountain  in 
Apulia,  6 miles  from  Venusia.  (lior.  Curm.  iii.  13.) 

(Bantinus  ; Bana  or  Faitxi),  a town  in 
Apulisi,  near  Venusia,  in  a woody  distha  {taiiu$ 
Banting  Hor.  Chrm.  iii.  4.  15). 

Barb&na  {Bojana\  a river  in  Illyria,  flows 
through  the  Palus  Labeatis. 

Barb&ri  (Bdp6apoi),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans  applied 
the  name  to  all  people,  who  spoke  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin. 

Barb&rla.  [Azania.] 

Barb&tlo,  commander  of  the  household  troops 
under  Gallus,  whom  he  arrested  by  command  of 
Constantins,  a.  d.  354.  In  355  he  was  made 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  aent  into  Gaul  to  assut 
Julian  against  the  Alemanni.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantins  in  359. 

Barbitui,  X.  Horitliu,  consul  b.  c.  449  with 
Valerius  Publicola  after  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirs. [PUBLICOLA.] 

Barboftlilnef,  a mountain  E.  of  Sparta. 

Barbflla,  AemDIns.  1.  Q.,  consul  b.c.  317, 
when  he  subdued  Apulia,  and  consul  again  in  311. 
when  he  fought  against  the  EtniKani. *8.  L. 
consul  in  281,  carried  on  war  against  the  Taretr 
tines,  Samnites,  and  Sallentines. » 8.  X,  codsc. 
in  230,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Barea,  the  surname  of  Hamilcar,  the  lather  cf 
Hannibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  signifies  lightning.  His  family  was 
distinguished  subsequently  as  the  ^ Barcine  fumly.'’ 
and  the  democratical  party,  which  supported  thii 
fiunily,  as  the  ^ Barcine  party.'' 

Bajxa  or  -a  {Bdpicjf : Ba^Ktryjr,  BopwoTor,  Ba:- 
caeus).  1.  (Mcrjeh.,  Ru.),  the  second  city  cd  Cy* 
renaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miks) 
from  the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  s set- 
tlement of  a Libyan  tribe,  the  Barcaci,  but  sboot 
B.C.  560  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  secedert 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerful  ss  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  CyTenaica  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  city.  In  B.C.  510  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of  iu 
inhabitants  to  Baclria,  and  under  the  PU)lemi<r« 
its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a new  city,  which  was  named  Ptolxmais 
and  which  took  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  tbc 
cities  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.  ^ 2.  A town  in 
Bactria  peopled  by  the  removed  inhabitants  of  tic 
Cyrenaic  Barca. 

Barclno  (Barcelona),  a town  of  the  Loeetani.  io 
Hispaoia  Tarraconensis,  afterwards  a Romas  co- 
lony : the  town  was  not  large,  but  it  possessed  sa 
excellent  harbour. 

Bardanei.  [Arsacss  XXL] 

Bardylii  or  Bardyllii  (BdpSoXir,  BdpSvXXit). 
an  Illyrian  chieAain,  carried  on  frequent  wars  witb 
the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  the  faUier  of  Alexandt: 
the  Great,  b.  c.  359. 

BarSa  Sor&ntu,  consul  lufifcctus  in  a.  d. 
under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  A>u, 
was  a man  of  justice  and  integrity.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  together  with  bis  daugbur 
Servilia.  The  chief  witness  against  him  was  P 
Egnatius  Celer,  a Stoic  philosopher,  aod  the  teacher 
of  Soranus.  (^e  Jut.  iii.  116.) 
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BtrgfUIi  a people  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  be* 
tTfCB  the  Prreneet  and  the  Iberut. 

Itfioffl  (Bahnai : B<tri)^  a town  in  Apulia,  on 
Adriatic,  a mnnicipinm,  and  celebrated  for  iu 
&»hme«  (Rartssi Hor.  Sit,  i.  5.  97). 

Banaentea  or  Bamentai  (B«^ 

(urroi\  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and  Drangae,  took 
part  in  the  muMtf  of  Dariui  III.,  and  afterwards 
lied  to  India,  where  be  was  seiaed  bjr  the  inhabit- 
uu  and  delirered  op  to  Alexander,  who  put  him 
to  death. 

BarsinI  (Sopeirfi),  1.  Daughter  of  Artabazns, 
sad  wife  of  Memnon  the  Rho^an,  subsequentlj 
oarned  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
MD.  Hercules.  She  and  her  son  were  put  to  death 
hr  PolrsperchoQ  in  309.  ~ 8.  Also  called  Statlra, 
elder  daughter  o(  Darius  III.,  whom  Alexander 
earned  at  Susa,  b.c.  324.  Shortly  after  Alex- 
ander's death  she  was  murdered  bj  Roxana. 

Baainitis.  [Batanaxa.] 

Batilla  (Rose/  or  ItaUy,  a town  on  the  Rhine, 
a the  neighbourhood  of  which  Valentinian  built  a 
fiJTtrm. 

mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  brother 
of  Constantine  the  Great. 

BasiUtu,  commonly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was 
bom  A.  D.  329,  at  Caesarte.  He  studied  at  An- 
tiich  or  Constantinople  under  Libanius,  and  subse- 
continued  his  studies  for  4 years  (3.51 — 
353)  St  Athens,  chiefly  under  the  sophists  Hime- 
rnu  and  Proaeresiusi  Among  his  fellow-students 
were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre^ry  Naxiansen, 
the  Utter  of  whom  became  his  most  intimate  friend. 
.A.fter  seqairint  the  greatest  reputation  as  a student 
for  bis  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
arieocr,  he  returned  to  Caesarea,  where  he  began 
to  plead  causes,  but  soon  abandoned  bis  profession 
snd  dcToted  himself  to  a religious  life.  He  now 
Ud  on  ascetic  life  for  many  years  ; he  was  elected 
Whop  of  (Caesarea  in  370  in  place  of  Eusebius  ; he 
d>«d  in  379.  — The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Uxuief,  Paris,  1721  — 1730. 

BiiTlui,  L.  KintidiiJ,  serred  under  Caesar  in 
Oaal,  and  commanded  part  of  CAesar'i  fleet  in  the 
civil  war.  He  was  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  (b.  c. 
44),  snd  in  the  following  year  was  murdered  by 
ha  own  slaves. 

laaUxeut  (Bo(r<rap«vf),  a surname  of  Dionysus, 
pt^hahly  derived  from  ^curvapisy  a fox-skin,  worn 
hr  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  in  Thrace. 

BastUfl.  Aufldltu,  an  orator  and  historian  under 
Avgnstus  and  Tiberius,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Ibnoo  wars  in  Germany,  sod  a w'ork  upon  Roman 
bwiorr  of  a more  general  character,  which  was 
csatinoed  in  31  books  by  the  elder  Pliny. 

Basm.  Caaeilliu,  a Roman  eques,  and  as 
•dbereut  of  Pompey,  fled  to  Tyre  after  the  battle 
ofPharsalta  b.c  48.  Shortly  afterwards  he  ob- 
tomed  possession  of  Tyre,  and  was  joined  by  most 
®f  the  troops  of  Sex.  (Taeiar,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  had  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  in- 
vt^xtioo  of  Bassos.  He  subsequently  settled  down 
n Apamea,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  3 
ymn  (46^3)  against  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  and 
s^tonrords  against  Statius  Murcus  and  Marcius 
C'wpas.  On  the  arrival  of  (^siui  in  Syria  in  43, 
the  troops  of  Bassus  went  over  to  Cassius. 

Bwfus,  CaB^tu,  a Roman  lyric  poet,  and  a 
of  Penius,  who  addresses  hit  bth  satire  to 
hz,  «!•  destroyed  along  with  his  villa  in  a.  d.  79 
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by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Baaittf,  Salaioa,  a Roman  epic  poet  of  conti* 
derable  merit,  contemporary  with  Vespasian. 

Bastamaa  or  Baatenue,  a warlike  German 
people,  who  migrated  to  the  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  D^uhe.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  wan  of  Philip  and  Perseus  against  the 
Romans,  and  at  a later  period  they  frequently  de- 
vastated Thrace,  and  were  engaged  in  wan  with  the 
Roman  govemon  of  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

I n B.  c 30,  they  were  defeated  by  M.  Crussus, 
and  driven  across  the  Danube  ; and  we  find  them, 
at  a later  time,  partly  settled  between  the  Tyras 
(Dneister)  and  Boryilhenet  {Dnieper)^  and  partly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danub^  under  the  name  of 
Prucim^  from  their  inhabiting  the  island  of  Peace, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

Bajtit&m  (also  Bastetaxd,  Baatnli),  a people 
in  Hisponia  Baetica  on  the  coast. 

B&tknaea  or  Baaanitil  (BaravaZa,  ^offwnTisi 
0.  T.  Basban,  Basan),  a district  of  Palestine,  £.  of 
the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  river  Jabbok  on 
the  S.  to  Ml  Hermon,  in  the  Antilibanus  chain, 
on  the  N.  The  l and  t are  mere  dialectic  va- 
rieties. 

BaUvi  or  BatBvi,  a Celtic  people  who  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  consequence  of  civil  dis- 
sensions, before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
settled  in  the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal,  and  the  Maas,  which  island  was  called 
after  them  Insula  Baiawrum.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  allies  of  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  the  Germans,  and  were  of  great  service  to 
the  former  by  their  excellent  cavalry  ; but  at 
length,  exasperated  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man officers,  they  rose  in  revolt  under  Claudius 
Civilis,  in  a.  d.  69,  and  were  with  great  difficulty 
subdued.  On  their  subjugation,  they  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  mildness,  and  were  exempt 
fiom  taxation.  Their  country,  which  also  extendi 
beyond  the  island  S.  of  the  Maas  and  the  Waal, 
was  called,  at  a later  time,  BaUvia.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Lupdunum  {Ltydcn)  and  Batatvdurum^ 
between  the  Maas  and  the  Waal.  The  Canine^ 
/airs  or  Catminr/aUs  were  a branch  of  the  Batavi, 
and  dwelt  in  the  W.  of  the  island. 

Batavodfimm.  [Batavl] 

Bathycles  a celebrated  artist  of 

Magnesia  on  the  Maeandcr,  constructed  for  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  coloosal  throne  of  the  Amy- 
daean  Apollo.  He  probably  flourished  about  the 
time  of  i^lon,  or  a little  later. 

Bithylliu.  1.  Of  Samos,  a beautiful  youth 
beloved  by  Anacreon. » 8.  Of  Alexandria,  the 
freedman  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  brought  to  per- 
fection, together  with  Pylades  of  Cilicia,  the  imita- 
tive dance  or  ballet  called  Pantomimus.  Batbyllus 
excelled  in  comic,  and  Pylades  in  tragic  personifi- 
cations. 

BatnaB  (Bdrreu:  BorvaTof).  L (SaruJ)^  a 
city  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  E.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  S.W.  of  Edessa,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances ; founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  taken 
by  Trajan  ; celebrated  for  its  annual  fair  of  Indian 
and  Syrian  merchandize.^8.  (DoAi3),  a city  of 
Cyrrhestice,  in  Syria,  between  Beroea  and  Hiera* 
polis. 

Bato  (Bdrafi*).  1.  The  charioteer  of  AmpKia- 
raus,  was  swallowed  np  by  the  earth  along  with 
Auphiaraus.«-»8.  The  name  of  2 leaders  of  tbo 
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Pannonians  ood  Dalmatianc  in  their  inritrection 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.  0.  6.  Tiberius  and 
Germanicus  were  both  sent  against  them,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  conduded 
a peace  with  the  Romans  in  8.  But  the  peace  was 
of  short  duration.  The  Dalmatian  Bato  put  his 
namesake  to  death,  and  renewed  the  war.  Tibe- 
rius now  hnally  subdued  Dalmatia  ; Bato  surren- 
dered to  him  in  9 upon  promise  of  pardon ; he 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  bis  life  was 
spared. 

Batti&d&e  (BoTTid8a<\  kings  of  Cyrene  during 
8 generations.  1.  Battos  L,  of  Thera,  led  a colony 
to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  founded  Cyrene  about  B.C.  631.  He  was  the 
first  king  of  C3’rene,  bis  government  was  gentle 
and  just,  and  after  his  death  in  599  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a hero.  ^2.  ArCMilaoa  1.,  son  of 
No.  1,  reigned  B.  c.  599 — 583. —•  3.  Battoa  IL, 
sumamed  “ the  Happy,”  son  of  No.  2,  reigned  & c. 
583 — 560  ? In  his  reign,  Cyrene  received  a great 
number  of  colonists  from  various  ports  of  Greece  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  increas^  strength  of  bis 
kingdom  Battus  was  able  to  subdue  the  neigh- 
liouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  Apries,  king 
of  Egypt  (570),  who  had  esMused  the  cause  of  the 
Libyans.  *4.  Arcetilauf  il.,  son  of  No.  3,  sur- 
named  the  Oppressive,”  reigned  about  B.  c.  560 
— 550.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  between 
himself  and  his  brothers,  the  latter  withdrew  fVom 
Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca.  He  was  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  ffiend,  Learchus.  •^6.  Battiu  HL, 
or  ” the  Lame,”  son  of  No.  4,  reigned  about  b.  c. 
550 — 530.  In  his  time,  Demonax,  a Mantinean, 
gave  a new  constitution  to  the  city,  whereby  the 
royal  power  was  reduced  within  ver}'  narrow  limits. 

ArCMilatU  m.,  son  of  No.  5,  reigned  about 
B.C.  530 — 514,  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  but 
recovered  his  kingdom  vinth  the  aid  of  Samian 
auxiliaries.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
by  making  submission  to  Cambyses  in  525.  He 
was,  however,  again  obliged  to  leave  Cyrene  ; he 
fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barra,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  and  was  there  slain  by  the  Barcaeans 
and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  ^7.  BattUf  IT., 
probably  son  of  No.  6,  of  whose  life  we  have  no 
accounts.  8.  Arcetilatifl  IT.,  probably  son  of 
No.  7,  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Py- 
thian games,  B.C.  466,  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes.  At  his  death, 
about  450,  a popular  government  was  established. 

BattUt  (Bdrror),  a shepherd  whom  Hermes 
turned  into  a stone,  because  he  broke  a promise 
which  he  made  to  the  god. 

Batfiltim,  a town  in  Campania  of  uncertain  site. 

Baucis.  [Philemon.] 

Banli  (Boco/o),  a collection  of  villas  rather  than 
a town,  between  Misenum  and  Baiae  in  Campania. 

Bivins  and  ICaevins,  2 malevolent  poetasters, 
who  attacked  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Bazira  or  Beslra  (Bd(tpa : Bd^ipoi : Btijour^ 
N.W.  of  Pfthatettr),  a city  in  the  Paropamisus, 
taken  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India. 

Behr^oet  (B«8pv«rer).  L A mythical  people  in 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  of  Thracian  origin,  whose 
king,  Amycus,  slew  Pollux  [p.  76, a.].  — 8.  An  an- 
cient Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, N.  and  S.  of  the  Pyrenees : they  possessed 
numerotis  herds  of  cattle. 
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Bedriienm,  a small  place  in  CUalplne  Gsul 
between  Cremona  and  Veronn,  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of  the  Vitellian  troops, 
a.  o.  69. 

Belblaa  (B/A8ira : BcAiirfnjr),  L (iSf.  Gtorpt 
<TAH>ori)t  an  island  in  the  A^eao  sea,  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Attica.  ~ 2.  See  Bblbmika. 

Belemlna  (BeAsfJi'a),  also  called  Belmina  and 
Bdl/imoj  a town  in  the  N.W.  of  Laconia,  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia.  The  surrounding  district  was 
called  Belminatii  and  B^lbinaHt. 

BelSsis  or  Ballsyt  (BcAcatr,  B^Acm/t),  a Chil- 
daean  priest  at  Babylon,  who  is  said,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arbacet,  the  Mede,  to  have  overthroirn 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Abbaces.]  Belesis 
afterarards  received  the  satrapy  of  Bahvloo  from 
Arbaces. 

Bel^ae,  one  of  the  3 great  people,  into  which 
Caesar  divides  the  population  of  Qaul.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  W.  hr 
the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Seqoana  and 

Matrona  (5/ame),  and  on  the  i.  by  the  territory 
of  the  Treviri.  The^  were  of  German  origin,  snd 
had  settled  in  the  country,  expelling  or  reducing 
to  subjection  the  former  inhabitants.  They  were 
the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  were 
subdued  by  Caesar  after  a courageous  resist- 
ance, and  were  the  first  Gallic  people  who  thrtv 
off  the  Roman  dominion.  The  Belgae  were  sub- 
divided into  the  tribes  of  the  Nsrvh,  Bellovao, 
Rbmi,  $i;bs8Iones,  Morxnz,  Menapii,  Adca- 
Tici,  and  others  ; and  the  collective  forces  of  the 
whole  nation  were  more  than  a million. 

Belgica  [Gallia.] 

Belgitun,  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bbllovacl,  and  of  the  tribes  dependent 
upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  Atrebates,  Ainbisoi, 
Velliocasses,  Aulerci,  and  Calcti.  Belgium  did  not 
include  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  theBelgie, 
for  we  find  the  Nervii,  Remi,  Ac,  expressly  ei- 
cluded  from  it.  (Caes.  B.  G.  r.  24.) 

Belit&rlus,  the  greatest  general  of  JastinisRi 
was  a native  of  Illyria  and  of  mean  extractioo.  Is 
A.  D.  534,  he  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa,  which  had  been  established  by  Oenscric 
about  100  years  previously,  and  took  prisoner  the 
Vandal  king,  Oelimer,  whom  he  led  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople.  In  535—540,  Belisarios  carried 
on  war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  conquered 
Sicily,  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  joalousv  of 
Justinian.  In  541 — 544  be  again  carried  on  vsr 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  but  was  again  recalled 
by  Justinian,  leaving  his  victories  to  be  completed 
by  his  rival  Narses  in  the  complete  overthrow  ®f 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  last  victor]-*  of  Beli* 
sarius  was  gained  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the 
Bulgsirians,  559.  In  563  be  was  accused  of  a con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Justinian  ; according  to 
a popular  tradition,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
perty,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandervd  as 
a beggar  through  Constantinople ; but  according  to 
the  more  authentic  account,  he  was  merely  impri- 
soned for  a year  in  bis  own  palace,  and  then  re- 
stored to  his  honours.  He  died  in  565. 

BellSrCphon  or  Bellferfiphontes  ( B«aa*p<mH'>' 
or  BeAAepo^mji),  son  of  the  Connthian  king 
Glaucus  and  Eurymede,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
was  originally  called  Hipponous^  and  received  the 
name  Belleropbon  from  slaying  the  Corinthmn  Bel- 
leiuf.  To  be  purified  from  the  murder  he  fied  to 
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Preeta««  vliote  wife  Ant£n  fell  in  love  with  the 
Toung  kero ; but  u her  ofTen  were  rejected  bj 
lum,  >he  sccuied  him  to  her  hoiband  of  bftving 
Slide  improper  propotaU  to  her.  Proetas,  unwil- 
la§f  to  kill  him  with  hi«  own  bands,  sent  him  to 
ku  huber>in>law,  lobatea,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a 
letter  in  which  the  Utter  was  requested  to  put  the 
yoQi^  man  to  death.  lobates  accordingly  sent 
kim  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera,  thinking  that 
ke  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest.  After  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  winged  hone,  Pbgasus, 
BellerDphm  rose  with  him  in  the  air,  and  killed 
the  Chimaera  with  his  arrowa  lobates,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  Belleropboo  against  the  Solrmi  and 
next  against  the  Atnaxons.  In  these  contests  he 
was  also  victorious  ; and  on  his  return  to  Lycia, 
Umg  attacked  by  tbe  bravest  Lycians,  whom 
lobates  had  plaeed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bel- 
IcropboQ  slew  them  alL  lobates,  now  seeing  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  kill  the  hero,  gave  him  his  daughter 
(Philonoe,  Anticlia,  or  Cassandra)  in  marriage,  and 
awde  him  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Bellerophon 
hecaae  the  fisther  of  Isander,  Mippolochus,  and 
landsipla.  At  last  BellcrophoD  dnw  upon  him- 
•elf  the  hatred  of  tbe  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  throngb  the  .\leian  field,  avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Hooicr  says 
rospectuis  Belleropbon's  Uter  fate : nome  traditions 
rvlsted  that  be  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon 
PegaiBs,  bat  that  Zexn  sent  a gad-fly  to  sting 
the  horse,  which  threw  off  the  rider  upon  the  earth, 
who  became  lame  or  blind  in  consequence.  (Uor. 
Cbrw.  iv.  11.  26.) 

ItUi,  a Celti^rian  people  in  HispauU  Tam- 
cooeosia 

BaUdaa,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  was  pro- 
kahly  a Sabine  diwinity.  She  is  frequently  men- 
t^^ved  by  tbe  Roman  poets  as  the  companion  of 
Msri.  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his  wife,  and  is 
described  ss  armed  with  a bloody  scourge.  < Virg. 
-deariil  703).  During  the  Samnite  wars,  in  ac. 

App.  CUudius  Caecus  vowed  a temple  to  her, 
whicli  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Her 
l-bMts,  called  BeUtmarii,  wounded  their  own  arms 
or  legs  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her. 

BsUofiei,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgae, 
dwelt  in  the  modem  /UoatHn's,  between  the  Seine, 
Chse,  Somme,  and  Bresle.  In  Caesar's  time  they 
nald  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field,  but  they 
were  subdued  by  Caesar  vritb  the  other  Belgae. 

or  Ba^n  (B«Awr,  BoiAisr,  nr.  BoUmia^ 
Ra.),  a sea-port  town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  a 
n^er  of  the  same  name  (now  Barbaie\  the  usual 
plsce  for  crossing  over  to  Tingis  in  Mauretania. 

Bsltit  (BijAof),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  or 
Rvynome,  twio  bitither  of  Agenor,  and  father  of 
Argvptus  and  Danaus.  He  was  believed  to  be 
ancestral  hero  and  national  divinity  of  several 
ostern  nations,  from  whom  tbe  legions  about  him 
were  transpUnted  to  Greece  and  there  became 
B^xed  op  with  Greek  mytha 
Bfiu  : Sakf  ATttnion),  a river  of  Pboe- 

tins,  nsing  at  the  foot  of  M.  Carmel,  and  falling 
^ tbe  sea  close  to  tbe  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
<d^bnted  for  the  tradition  that  its  fine  aind  first 
ki  ihc  Phoenicians  to  tbe  invention  of  gliss. 
Boiens  Laeos  {Logo  di  Gurda)^  a l^e  in  the 
of  Italy  (Gallia  Traaspadana),  out  of  which 
^ Bincius  flows. 

Bfcah^itun  (Bemevenio),  a town  in  Samnium 
**  Ue  Appia  Via,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  val- 
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leys,  throogh  which  the  Sabatus  and  Color  flow, 
formerly  called  Afaleventum  on  account,  it  is  said, 
of  its  bad  air.  It  was  one  of  the  roost  ancient 
towns  in  Italy,  having  been  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Diomede.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  tbe  Romans,  who  sent  a colony 
thither  in  b.  c 268,  and  changed  its  name  Male- 
ventnm  into  Beneventum.  It  was  colonized  a 
second  time  by  Augustus,  and  was  hence  called 
Cb/oiHa  Jtdia  Cmcordia  Augutta  Felur.  Tbe  mo- 
dem town  has  several  Roman  remains,  among 
others  a triumphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

BwecynUA  (Bepcavwria),  a surname  of  Cybele, 
which  she  derived  from  Mt.  Berecyntus  where 
she  was  worshipped. 

B&inloi  (^pcrliri7)t  > Macedonic  form  of 
PherenJee  (♦•perficiy),  t.  e.  **  Bringing  V'ictory."  — 
1.  First  the  wife  of  an  obscure  Macedonian,  and 
afrerwards  of  Ptolemy  I.  Sotcr,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  when  she  came  to  Egt'pt  in  attendance 
on  his  bride  Eurydke,  Antipater's  daughter.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  araa 
tbe  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus. •— 2. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  wife 
of  Antiochus  Tbeos,  king  of  Syria,  who  divorced 
Laodice  in  order  to  marry  her,  b.  c.  249.  On  tbe 
death  of  Ptolemy,  a g.  247,  AnUochus  n'called 
Laodice,  who  notwithstanding  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  son.-*  8. 
Daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
her  son  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  on  his  accession  to 
tbe  throne,  22 1 . The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which 
the  dedicated  for  her  hasband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe  at  Zephy- 
rium,  was  said  to  have  become  a constellation.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in  a poem,  of  which 
we  have  a translation  by  Catullus.^4.  Otherwise 
called  Cieopatra^  daughter  of  Ptolemy  V'lll.  La- 
thyms,  succeeded  her  father  on  the  throne,  b.  c. 
81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alexander  II.),  but 
was  murdered  by  her  husband  19  days  after  her 
marriage.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes, 
and  eldest  sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines  when 
they  drove  out  her  father,  b.  a 58.  She  next  mar- 
ried Archelaus,  but  was  put  to  death  with  her  hus- 
band, when  (Hbinius  restored  Auletes,  55. -*6. 
Sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  married  Aristobului, 
who  was  put  to  death,  b.  c.  6.  She  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  Agrip{m 
Daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  married  her  uncle  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  2 sons.  After 
the  death  of  Herod,  a.  d.  48,  Berenice,  then  20 
year*  old,  lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa  II.,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Titus,  who  was  only 
withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by  fear  of 
offending  Ihe  Romans  by  such  a step. 

Blrfizi&S  (BfpcWfnj : B*p*yucfCs).  the  name  of 
several  cities  of  tbe  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  1. 
Formerly  Eziongeber  (Ru.  nr.  AkabaA)^  in  Arabia, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  AeUnites,or  E.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea. -*2.  In  Upper  Egypt  (for  so  it  was 
considered,  though  it  lay  a little  S.  of  the  [larallel 
of  Syeue),  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  on  a gulf 
called  Sinus  Immundus  (htdOaprut  k6\itos,  now 
Poui  Bajf\  where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  It 
was  named  after  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phtla- 
delpbus,  who  built  it,  and  made  a road  hence  to 
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Coptot,  10  that  it  became  a chief  emporium  for  the 
commerce  of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.  Under 
the  Homans  it  was  the  residence  of  a praefectus.» 
3.  B.  Fanehr^aoi  (B.  miyxpv^ros  or  d icard  2d> 
^ar),  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  Aethiopia,  consider- 
ably S.  of  the  above.  — 4.  B.  Epidlrea  (B. 

on  the  Prom.  Dira,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  (Straits  o/  Bah-tl- 
Afam/e^).  — 6.  (Ben  Ghazi^  Ru.),  in  Cyrenaica, 
formerly  Heiparil  (*Eox(pis),  the  fabled  site  of  the 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  took  its  later  name 
from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  and  was 
the  W.-most  of  the  5 cities  of  the  Lybian  Penta- 
polis.  — There  wen?  other  cities  of  the  name. 

Bergutaxd,  a people  in  the  N.  £.  of  Spain  be- 
tween the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose  capital 
was  Bergium. 

Bergomtim  (Bergomas,  -atis : Berpamo\  a town 
of  the  Orobii  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  Comum 
and  Brixia,  afterwards  a municipium. 

Ber5e  (B»pd77>,  a Trojan  woman,  wife  of  Dory- 
clus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  whose  form 
Iris  assumed  when  she  persuaded  the  women  to 
set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily. 

BerOM  (Bepoio,  also  Bepmf : Bepotcur, 

Bepotaiof),  1.  ( Vrrria\  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
Mt.  Bormius,  and  on  the  Astraeus,  a tributary  of 
the  Haliacmon,  S.W.  of  Pella,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  —8.  (Berta),  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Thrace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
together  w’ith  Philippopolii,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts.  — 8.  (Aleppo  or  Haleb),  a 
toam  in  Syria  near  Antioch,  enlarged  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  gave  It  the  Macedonian  name  of  Be- 
roea.  It  is  called  Helbon  or  Chelbon  in  Ezekiel 
(xzvii.  18),  and  Ckalep  in  the  Byzantine  writers, 
a name  still  retained  in  the  modem  Haleb,  for 
which  Europeans  have  substituted  Aleppo. 

Birdsus  (BnpoKT^s  or  Bijpeurffbs),  a priest  of 
Bolus  at  Babylon,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antioebus 
II.  (b.c.  261 — 246),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a history 
of  ^bylonia,  in  3 books  (called  Bo4vAw»'iad,  and 
sometimes  XaA8oi«rd  or  l^oplat  Xa\BalKol),  It 
embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the  human 
race,  a description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population, 
and  a chronological  list  of  its  kings  down  to  the 
time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Berosus  says  that  he 
derived  the  materials  for  hii  work  from  the  ar- 
chives in  the  temple  of  Belus.  The  work  itself  is 
lost,  but  considerable  fragments  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Christian 
fathers : the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by 
Richter,  Lips.  1825,  and  in  Didot's  Frapmenia 
Historicontm  Graecontnt,  vol.  ii.  Paris,  1848. 

BSrjKtLi  (Bvpvrbs:  Bupvrios:  ^rut,  Rm), 
one  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia,  stood  on  a 
promontory  near  the  month  of  the  river  Magoras 
(yahr  Beirut),  half  w*ay  between  Byblus  and 
Sidon.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Try- 
phon  (b.  c.  140),  and  restored  by  Agrippa  under 
Augustus,  who  made  it  a colony.  It  afterwards 
became  a celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

Beta.  [Ahtinoopolib.] 

Bessi,  a fierce  and  powerful  Thracian  people,  who 
dwelt  along  the  whole  of  Mt.  Haemus  as  far  as  the 
£uxint‘.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  (s.a  168),  the  Bessi  were  attacked  by 
the  latter,  and  subdued  after  a severe  struggle. 

Bessui  (B^aaot),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da- 
rius 111.,  seized  Darius  soou  after  the  battle  of 
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Arbela,  b.c.  331.  Pursued  hy  Alexinder  b tS« 
following  year,  Beuus  put  Darias  to  death,  ard 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  betmyed  by  two  of  his  foUowen  to  Alex- 
ander, who  put  him  to  death. 

Bestia,  Calpurnloi.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the  plebi. 
B.C.  121,  and  consul  111,  when  be  carried  on  war 
against  Jugurtba,  but  having  received  large  bribe* 
he  conclude  a peace  with  the  Numidian.  On  hi* 
return  to  Rome  he  was  in  consequence  aecust<l 
and  condemned.  — 8.  L.,  one  of  the  Cstiiinarian 
conspirators,  b.  a 63,  was  at  the  time  tribune  of 
the  plebs  designatus,  and  not  actually  tribune  u 
Sallust  saya  In  59  he  was  aedile,  and  in  57  uu 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  praetnnhip,  not- 
withstanding his  briber)',  for  which  offence  be  xs* 
brought  to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condeained, 
although  he  was  defended  by  Cicero. 

Betasli,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Tangri  and  NervLi  in  the  neigh^urbood  of 
in  Brabant. 

Bezlra.  [Bazira.] 

Bilnor.  L Also  c^led  Oenus  or  Aucoui,  ten 
of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after  hii 
mother.— 8.  A Bithynian,  the  author  of, 21  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  under  Aupi 
tus  and  Tiberius. 

Bias  (Blar).  1.  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brotke 
of  the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daogktrr 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  bad  refused  to  gi^f 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  coorac^ 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brothir^ 
Melampus  also  gained  for  Bias  a third  of  the  king- 
dom of  Argos,  in  consequence  of  his  curing  the 
daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other  Argive  xoaten 
of  their  madness.  — 8.  Of  Priene  in  fonts,  ooe  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  flourished  about  ac 
550. 

Btbaefilas,  V.  Ftuffot,  a Roman  poet,  bom  st 
Cremona,  B.c.  103,  wrote  iambics,  epigrams, 
a poem  on  Caesar's  Oanlisb  wars  ; the  opemoe; 
line  in  the  latter  poem  is  parodied  by  Horwt. 
(pHritu  hibemoM  eana  mive  conspuet  Alpes,  Set.  ii. 
5.  4l.)  It  is  probable  that  Bibaculus  also  vrotfs 
poem  entitled  Aetkiopu,  containing  an  accoaot  of 
the  death  of  Memnon  by  Achilles,  and  that  ^ 
turpidus  Alpinua  of  Horace  (Sat  i.  10.  36)  is  do 
other  than  Bibaculus.  The  attacks  of  H<xsce 
against  Bibaculus  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
fiut  that  the  poems  of  Bibaculus  contained  iosulu 
against  the  Caesars.  (Tac.  Ann.  ir.  34.) 

Bibraete  (Auiun),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aeda 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  afterwards 

Bibrax  (Bikvre),  a town  of  the  Remi  in  Gslla 
Belgica,  not  far  from  the  Aisne. 

B^Uu  Calptmlus.  LX.,  curule  aedile  b.c. 
65,  praetor  62,  and  consul  59,  in  each  of  wbkb 
years  he  had  C.  Julius  Caesar  as  his  colleague.  He 
was  a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocraticol  panv. 
but  was  unable  in  bis  coiuulship  to  resist  the 
powerful  combination  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Craasua.  After  on  ineffectual  attempt  to  opp<w 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew  from  the 
popular  assemblies  altogether  ; whence  it  was  ssid 
in  jeke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Joliu* 

andCaeaar.  In  51  Bibolus  was  proconsul  of  Syria  , 

and  in  the  civil  war  he  commanded  Pofspey* 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  bMd.:i^ 
this  command  off  Corcyra.  He  married  Porcu, 
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tie  (iAOght«r  of  Cato  Uticenait,  by  whom  he  had 
5 2 of  whom  were  murdered  by  the  loldien  of 

Cabinioa,  in  Egypt,  oO.  — 2.  !».,  aon  of  No.  i , waa 
a youth  at  hia  fatber*a  death,  and  waa  brought  up 
br  M.  Brutus,  who  married  bia  mother  Porcia.  He 
fJught  with  Bnitut  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42, 
but  he  aas  afterwards  pardoned  by  Antony,  and 
waa  intruated  by  the  latter  with  important  com* 
ataodi.  He  died  shortly  before  iht  battle  of 
Actium. 

Bidit  (Bidlnus,  Bidenaia),  a amaU  town  in  Si* 
civ,  W.  of  Syracuse. 

^igerrt  {booerral\  a town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hiiponia  Tarracooenaia. 

BifcrridnM  or  Bigcrri,  a people  in  Aquitania 
near  the  Pyreneet. 

BilMlia  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 

Hispania  Tanaix>nenaia,  and  a mnnicipium  with 
tbe  fumarne  Augusta,  on  the  river  Salo,  also  called 
Bilbilis  (Xa/oa),  was  the  birth*pUce  of  the  poet 
Marual,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactories 
in  iron  and  gold. 

KUaeus  (BtXAoZot : Filhas),  a river  of  Bithy- 
cta,  rising  in  the  Hypii  M.,  and  falling  into  the 
Pootna  Eaxinua  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  E.  of 
Tiam.  Some  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Bithyniaand  Papblagonia. 

Bofism  a town  on  the  Rhine  in 

Gallia  Belgica. 

Kdn  1.  Of  Smyrna,  a bucolic  poet, 

fiounsbed  about  B.  c.  280,  and  spent  the  last  years 
of  bia  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  waa  poisoned.  He 
was  older  than  Moachua,  who  laments  his  untimely 
death,  aad  calls  himself  tbe  pupil  of  Bion.  (Mosch. 
H.  iu.)  Tbe  style  of  Bion  is  rehned,  and  his 
TcnibmioD  fluent  and  elegant,  but  he  is  inferior 
to  Tbeocritoa  in  strength  and  depth  of  feeling.  — 
Edi/iotu^  including  Moschos,  by  Jacobs,  Gotha, 
1795  ; Wakefield,  London,  1795  ; and  Manso, 
Lcipsig,  1807.  2.  Of  Borystbenes,  near  the 

QXRitb  of  tbe  Dnieper,  flourished  about  B.  c.  250. 
He  was  s(rfd  as  a sUve,  when  young,  and  received 
In  liberty  from  his  master,  a rhetorician.  He 
studied  at  Athena,  and  embraced  the  later  Cyrenaic 
pbtloiophy,  as  expounded  by  TuBODORun,  tbe 
dtbeisL  He  lived  a considerable  time  at  the 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  noted  for  his  sWp  sayings,  whence 
Hscve  ^waks  of  persons  delighting  Biomeis  ter- 
ft  safe  mi^ro.  {Epist,  ii.  2.  60.) 

Biaaltia  (BiooXvla:  BttrcUrue),  a district  in 
Macedonia  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Strymon.  The 
Bialtae  were  Thracians,  and  at  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  they  were  rtiled  by 
s Thnciaa  prince,  who  was  independent  of  Mace* 
desia : bat  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
*r  find  them  subject  to  Macedonia. 

Binathe  (Bs4rdrflq:  Buros^rdr : Bodotio)y 

Ribseqoently  RkattUetum  or  Hhaedulutf  a town  in 
Tbace  on  tbe  Propontis,  with  a good  harbour,  was 
Exuded  by  tbe  Samians,  and  was  in  later  tiroes  ^ 
SR*  t>f  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  neighbouring 
Brantiun. 

Kstiimet  (Bf^orcr),  a Thracian  people  between 
Mt  Rhodope  and  tbe  Aegean  sea,  on  the  lake 
ftiteuis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AMera,  through 
land  Xerxes  marched  on  bis  invasion  of 
(a.  c.  480).  — From  the  worship  of  Diony- 
a Thrace  the  Bacchic  women  are  called  Bie- 
(Hot.  Oona.  ii.  19.  20). 

BuhfBla  (Bt9vria : Biflvvdf),  a district  of  Aria 
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Minor,  bounded  on  tbe  W.  by  Mytia,  on  tbe  N. 
by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  £.  by  Papblagonia, 
and  on  tbe  S.  by  Phrygia  Epictetus,  was  possessed 
at  an  early  period  by  Thracian  trilies  from  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  tbe  Strymon,  called  Thyni  (0oeot) 
and  Bithyni  (Bifiveof),  of  whom  the  former  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  tbe  latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier 
inhabitants  were  the  Bkbrycbs,  Cauconbs,  and 
MroDONB-s  and  the  N.E.  part  of  the  district  was 
possessed  by  tlie  Mariandvnl  Tbe  countiy'  was 
subdued  by  the  Lydiaus,  and  aRera*ards  became  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  and  was 
governed  by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia.  During  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  became  independent,  under  native  princes, 
called  hrapx^^  R^ho  resisted  Alexander  and  bis 
successors,  and  established  a kingdom,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  begin  with  Zipoetes  (about 
U.C.  287)  or  his  son  Nicomedes  I.  (b.  c.  278),  and 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  (b.  c. 
74),  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  tbe  Romans. 
By  them  rt  was  at  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  afterwards  to  that  of  Pontus,  and,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  a (M^>consular  province. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  its  boundaries  under 
tbe  later  emperors.  — It  was  a fertile  country,  in* 
teriected  with  wooded  mountains,  tbe  highets  of 
which  was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Sanoariub  and  tbe 
Billarl’8. 

Bitiifiilam  (Et66pior)^  aft  CUndiopolil,  an 
inland  city  of  Bithynia,  the  birth-place  of  Had- 
rian's favourite  AntinoUs. 

Biton  (B/rwr),  a mathematician,  the  author  of 
an  extant  work  on  AfiiUary  Machines  {icara<ritsval 
woAcfuicwr  koI  MTovcArurwr),  whose 

history  it  unknown.  The  work  is  printed  in  Vet, 
Maikem.  Op.  Paris,  1693,  p.  105,  seq. 

Biton  and  Clehbii  (KA*odis),  sons  of  Cydippe, 
a priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos.  They  were  cele- 
brated for  their  affection  to  their  mother,  whose 
chariot  they  once  dragged  during  a festival  to  the 
temple  of  Hera,  a distance  of  45  stadia.  The 
priestess  prayed  to  tbe  goddess  to  grant  them  what 
was  best  for  mortals  ; and  during  the  night  they 
both  died  while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

BitoitUi,  in  inscriptions  Bxtultus  king  of 
the  Arvemi  in  Gaol,  joined  tbe  Allobroges  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  Both  the  Arverni  and 
Allobroges  were  defeated  ac.  121,  at  the  confluence 
of  tbe  Rhone  and  the  Isara,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
Bituitus  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Rome. 

BitftrlgM,  a numernus  and  powerful  Celtic  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times  the 
supremacy  over  the  other  Celts  in  Gaul.  (Liv.  v. 
34.)  They  were  divided  into,  1.  Bit.  Cubi,  sepa- 
rate from  the  Caroules  and  Aedui  by  tbe  Liger, 
and  bounded  on  tbe  S.  by  the  Lemoviccs,  in  the 
country  of  tbe  modern  Bowrpes  ; their  capital  was 
Avaricvm.  2.  Bit.  Vivisa  or  Bbiici  on  the 
Ganimna:  their  capital  was  Burdigala. 

Blldtit,  BUndu,  or  BUndos  (BacL,  BAd»-, 
BAauSof : : Dlaudesius),  a city  of  Phry* 

gia.  near  the  borders  of  Mysiaand  Lydia. 

BUetof.  C.  Semprozilas,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser* 
rilius  Caepio,  ac.  253,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  The 
2 consuls  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
their  return  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinurus  by  a 
tremendous  storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 

BIrmus,  Jaalu,  governor  of  Pannoiua  at  tbe 
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death  of  Augnstni,  a«  d.  14«  when  the  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  legions  broke  out  in  that  pro- 
vince. He  obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in 
21,  where  he  gained  a victory  over  Tacfsrinas.  On 
the  fall  of  bis  uncle  Sejaous  in  31,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  priestly  offices  which  he  held,  and  in  36  put 
an  end  to  bis  6wn  life,  to  avoid  falling  by  the 
band  of  the  executioner. 

Blanda,  1.  (B/ano*),  a town  of  the  Lae^ni  in 
Hispania  Tamconensis.  — 2.  (<SS^.  Btono),  a town 
in  Lucania. 

Blaacon  (Brescoa),  a small  island  in  the  Gallicus 
Sinus,  oflf  the  town  of  Agatha. 

BImIo,  K.  Helvlat,  praetor  b.  c.  197,  defeated 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  Illituigi. 

Blavia  a toam  of  the  Santonei,  in 

Oallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Gammna. 

Blemj^es  Ba«Vuu«i),  an  Aethiopian 

people,  on  the  borders  of  U pper  Egypt,  to  which 
their  predatory  incursions  were  veiy'  troublesome 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Blera  (Blemnus : Bieda),  a town  in  Etruria,  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  beta'ecn  Forum  Clodii  and  Tus- 
can ia  : there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
at  Bifdn. 

Bloalaa  or  Blosalns,  the  name  of  a noble  family 
in  Campania.  — One  of  this  &mily,  C.  Blosius  of 
Cumae,  was  a philosopher,  a disciple  of  Antipater 
of  Tarsus,  and  a friend  of  Tib.  Gracchuv  After 
the  death  of  Gracchus  (b.c.  133)  he  ded  to  Aris- 
tonicus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the  conquest  of 
Aristoniens  by  the  Homans,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  OW7I  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  the 
Romans. 

Boadio6&,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  having 
been  shamefully  treated  by  the  Romans,  who 
even  ravished  her  2 daughters,  excited  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Britons  against  their  oppressors 
during  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Paulinos,  the  Ro- 
man governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Mona.  She  took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Camalo- 
donnro,  Ixmdinium,  and  other  places,  and  slew 
nearly  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies.  She  was 
at  length  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  and  {Kit  on  end  to  her  own  life,  a.  d.  61. 

Boagrloj  (Bodyptor).  a river  in  Locris,  also 
called  Manet,  flows  past  Thronium  into  the  Sinus 
Maliacus. 

Bocehnt  (h6Kxos)>  !•  King  of  Mauretania, 
and  father-in-law  of  Jngurtha,  with  whom  at  first 
he  made  war  against  the  Homans,  but  whom  he 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of 
Marius,  B.  c.  106.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  along  with  his  brother  Bogud,  over  Maure- 
tania. Bocchus  and  Bogud  assisted  Caesar  in  his 
war  against  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  & c.  46  ; and 
in  45  Bogud  joined  Caesar  in  his  war  in  Spain. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Bocchus  sided  with 
Octavianus,  and  Bogud  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  w’ES  in  Spain  in  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died  about  33, 
whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a Roman  province. 
Bogud  had  previously  lietaken  himself  to  Antony, 
and  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Methonc  by 
Agrippa  in  31. 

Bodencuf  or  Bodincni.  [ P a d u s.  ] 

Bodlocutei,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis  ; 
their  capital  was  Auguitodortun  (Boyrtu*). 

Bodotrla  or  Boderia  Aettu&rltun  {Firth  of 
FoTik)y  an  acstuory  on  the  £.  coast  of  Scotland. 
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Boeae  (Botai : Boidrnr : ?*orjba),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconica,  near  C.  Malca. 

Boebb  (Bofdi} : Boidcus),  a town  in  Pelasgiotii  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  Boebiis 
{Boiiiits)j  into  which  several  rivers  of  Thessaly 
^w. 

Boedr&mloa  (Boir3pd>uot),  ^ the  helper  in  dis- 
tress,** a surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  because  be 
had  assisted  the  Athenians.  (See  Oki,  of  Ant. 
art.  BofHromh.) 

Boo5tia  (BoMvrfa:  Bomr6s:  part  of  LivadmX 
a district  of  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Opuntlan 
Locris,  E.  by  the  Enbocan  sea,  S.  by  Attica,  Me- 
garis,  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf^  and  W.  by  Phocit. 
ft  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  namely 
Helicon  and  Parnassus  on  the  W.,  Cithaeron  and 
Fames  on  the  S.«  the  Opuntian  mountains  on  tbe 
N.,  and  a range  of  mountains  along  the  whole  •ea- 
coast  on  the  E.  The  country  contains  sevenl 
fertile  plains,  of  which  the  two  most  importsnt 
were  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  in  the  S.,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called  Parosopii,  and  the 
valley  of  the  CephUsus  in  the  N.  (the  upper 
part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Phocis),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  EpicephislL  In 
the  former  valley  the  chief  towns  were  Thxbak. 
TANAgRA,TuBSPiAB,and  Platabai  ;in  the  Istttf 
the  chief  towns  were  OitcHoiiBNtts,  Chabronsa. 
CoaoNBA,  LBBADBA,and  Haliartus  ; the  latter 
valley  included  the  lake  Copais.  The  luriace  of 
Boeotia  is  said  to  be  1080  square  miles.  Tht 
atmosphere  was  damp  and  thick,  to  which  cirmci' 
stance  some  of  the  ancients  attributed  the  dullae* 
of  the  Boeotian  intellect,  with  which  the  Atheniani 
frequently  made  merry  ; but  the  deficiency  of  the 
Bo^tians  in  this  respect  was  more  probably  owinc. 
as  has  been  well  remarked,  to  the  extraordiaarr 
fertility  of  their  country,  which  probably  depressed 
their  intellectual  and  moral  ener^et. — In  the  ear- 
liest times  Boeotia  was  inhabited  by  Anrious  tribes, 
the  Aones  (whence  the  country  was  called  Aonis), 
Temmices,  Hyantes,  Thracians,  Leleges,  Ac.  Or- 
oboraenuj  was  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Minyans,  and  Thebes  by  the  Odmeons.  tbe 
reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus.  Tbe  Boeoiiaoi 
were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  originally  occupied 
Ame  in  Thessaly,  ftom  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Thessalians  60  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
migrated  into  tbe  country  called  after  them  Boeotia. 
partly  expelling  and  partly  incorporating  with 
themselves  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Boeotia  was  then  divided  into  14  indepmdent 
states,  which  formed  a league,  with  Thebes  at  tu 
head.  The  chief  magistrates  of  tbe  confedeiacv 
were  the  Boeotarchs,  elected  annually,  2 by 
Thebes  and  1 by  each  of  the  other  states  ; bnt  si 
the  number  of  the  states  was  difleient  at  different 
times,  that  of  the  Boeotarchs  also  N-aried.  The 
government  in  most  states  a*as  an  aristocracy. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant,  art,  Boeotarchrs.) 

Boethius,  whose  full  name  was  Anicius  Man- 
lius Sbvbrinus  Boethius,  a Roman  iiatcMW 
and  author,  was  bom  between  a.  D.  470  and  4*5. 
He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning,  and  spe- 
cially for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy, 
which  according  to  a common  account  (though  of 
doubtful  authority),  he  studied  under  Proclos  si 
Athens.  He  was  consul  in  510,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  Theodoric  ihe43rcal ; hot 
haring  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  by  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  tbe  Itsdians  against  the  op- 
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K*  ni  of  the  Goths,  be  wae  put  to  deoth  by 
>ric  about  5*24.  Durmg  hU  imprisonment 
he  sTote  his  celebrated  work  Dt  Cmtolaticm  PM- 
Impluae^  in  5 books,  which  is  composed  alternately 
in  prose  and  rene.  The  diction  is  pure  and  elegant, 
ud  the  sentiments  arc  noble  and  exalted,  showing 
ihst  the  author  bad  a real  belief  in  prayer  and  Pro- 
ridence,  thot^h  he  makes  no  reference  to  Christian* 
iiT.  Bo^ius  was  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who 
understood  the  language  and  studied  the  literature 
of  Greece.  He  translated  many  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  of  Aristotle,  and 
vrote  commentaries  upon  them,  sereral  of  which 
hire  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a oommen* 
tatr,  in  6 books,  upon  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  which 
is  alio  extant.  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writers 
vbich  prerailed  from  the  6tb  to  the  14th  century, 
Bcethios  was  looked  upon  as  the  bead  and  type  of 
a]]  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature  ; but  after  the  intruduc-  , 
tMC  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Europe  in  the 
I3ih  century,  Boethius's  fame  gradually  died  away.  , 
— The  best  edition  of  his  collectite  works  was  i 
printed  at  Basel,  1570  ; the  last  edition  of  bis  IM 
Cfmtolattom  is  by  Obbarius,  Jenae,  1843. 

Soethtu  (Bo^ddi).  1.  A Stoic  philosopher  of 
nnemsin  date,  wrote  several  works,  from  one  of 
vlucb  Ckero  quotea  2.  A Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a native  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  a disciple 
of  Andrauicas  of  Rhodes,  and  an  instructor  of  the 
philosopher  Strabo.  He  therefore  flourished  about 
B.C.  30.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
now  lost 

Boetim  (Boidr,  Bdsoy,  Boibi^:  Boufriff),  an  an- 
QCBt  town  of  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

Bog^  [Bocchus,  No.  2.J 
BoU,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic 
people,  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Gaul 
(Tmosslpina).  but  in  what  part  of  the  country  is 
^mcertain.  At  an  early  time  they  migrated  in 
ivo  great  swarma,  one  of  which  crowed  the  Alps 
sad  Milled  in  the  country  between  the  Po  and 
the  Apennines  ; the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
*ettled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  Doihemum 
(^Amto)  after  them,  and  between  the  Danube 
lad  the  Tyrol.  The  Boii  in  Italy  long  carried  on 
s fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans»  but  they  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  consul  P.  Scipio  in  b.  c. 
Idl,  ud  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
P^nniice  of  Gallia  Cisalpine  The  Boii  in  Ger- 
tcaav  maintained  their  power  longer,  but  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  Marcomaimi,  and  expelled 
tue  country.  We  find  32,000  Boii  taking 
psn  m the  Helvetian  migration  ; and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Helvetians  (m.c.  58),  Caesar  allowed 
these  Boii  to  dwell  among  the  Aedui. 

Boioriz,  a chieftain  of  the  Boii,  foig^ht  against 
the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  B.C*  194. 

Bola,  Bdlaa  or  V5Zm  (BoIaous),  an  ancient 
tswu  of  the  Aequi,  belonging  to  the  Latin  league 
M mentioned  in  later  timet. 

Boliatig,  VettXns,  governor  of  Britain  m a.  d. 
if  praised  by  Statius  in  the  poem  (.S'dr.  v.  2), 
addressed  to  Crispinus,  the  son  of  Bolanus. 

Balhd  : Ik9heJc\  a lake  in  Macedonia, 

itself  by  a short  river  into  the  Strymonic 
rrif  sear  Hroroiscus  and  Aolon : the  lake  is  now 
*hwa  12  mile*  in  length,  and  6 or  8 in  breadth.— 
T2S  a town  of  the  tame  name  upon  the  lake. 
BdMtlita  (BoAfiTiri):  Bo?^€irirfrni$:  RomtUi), 
4 of  Lower  Lgypt,  near  the  mouth  of  a branch 
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of  the  Nile  (the  W.-most  but  one),  which  was 
called  the  Bolbitine  mouth  (rh  BoA^trino'  ord^). 

BdUnB  (BoAfsi):  BoAieoios),  a town  in  Achaia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted  to 
Patrae. 

BoliMiii  (BoAitfffdr : BoAfo'irior),  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Chios. 

Bomileax  ( Bo^iiAxos,  Boa^Aaar).  1 . Com- 
mander, with  Hanno,  of  the  Carthaginians  against 
Agalbocles,  when  the  latter  invad^  Africa*  b.  c. 
310.  In  308  he  attempted  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  but  failed,  and  was  crudfled. 
» 2.  (Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies  sent 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  Ho 
afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  Syracuse,  when 
besieged  by  Marcellus,  but  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish any  thing. « 8.  A Nnmidion,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Jugurtho.  When  Jugurtba  was  at 
Rome,  109,  Bomilcor  effected  for  him  the  assas- 
sination of  Mawiva.  In  107  he  plotted  against 
Jugurtha. 

Bdmlai  Mom  (Bwinos  and  oi  Bm/ioi),  the  W. 
part  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bo- 
mienses  (BM^tis). 

Bona  Boa,  a Roman  divinity,  is  described  as 
the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus,  and  was 
herself  called  Favna^  Faituh,  or  Oma,  She  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a chaste  and  prophetic 
divinity  ; she  revealed  her  oracles  only  to  females, 
as  Faunus  did  only  to  males.  Her  festival  w*as 
celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  as  the  sacrifices  on 
that  occasion  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  solemnities  were  conducted 
by  the  Ves^s,  and  no  male  person  a*as  allowed  to 
be  in  the  house  at  one  of  the  festivala  P.  Clodins 
profaned  the  sacred  ceremonies,  by  entering  the 
bouse  of  Oetar  in  the  disguise  of  a woman,  b.c.  6'2. 

Bonifacliu,  a Roman  general,  governor  of  Africa 
under  Valentinian  III.  ^Heving  that  the  empress 
nacidia  meditated  his  destnetion,  he  revolted 
against  the  emperor,  and  invited  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa.  In  430  he  was 
reconciled  to  Placidia,  and  attempted  to  drive  the 
Vandals  out  of  Africa,  but  withoat  success.  He 
quitted  Africa  in  431,  and  in  43'2  he  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  combat  with  his  rival  Aetius. 

Bonna  (Bom),  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ubii,  was  a strong  fortress  of  the  Romans  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  a Roman  legion.  Here 
Dnuus  constructed  a bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

BondnXa  ( Bononiensis  L ( Iio/o<pta\  a town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  originally  called  FelaiiiB,  was 
in  ancient  times  an  Etruscan  city,  and  the  capital 
I of  N.  Etruria.  It  afterwords  fell  into  the  hands  of 
: the  Boii,  but  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  on 
I the  conqnest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c.  191,  and  its  name  of 
I Felsraa  was  then  changed  into  Bononia.  It  fell 
i into  decay  in  the  civil  wars,  but  it  was  enlarged 
j and  adorned  by  Augustus,  32.  «->2.  (Bou/oyne)  a 
I town  in  the  N.  of  Gaul.  See  Gssoriaci’a.^  3. 
(Banottorf)^  a town  of  Pannonia  on  the  Danube. 

I Boniknis,  a Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
I tinction  under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  imperial 
title  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  w'as  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Probus,  a.  d.  280  or  281. 
Bodtet.  fARcTuaus.] 

Borbetom&gm  ( Hbrms),  also  called  Vangionei, 
at  a later  time  WorxD&tiA,  a town  of  the  Vangiones 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Upper  Germany. 
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B5H^  (Bop4of  or  Bopat),  the  N.  wind,  or  more 
strictly  the  wind  from  the  N.N.E.,  was,  in  mjtho* 
](^y,  a son  of  Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of 
Hesperus,  Zephyrus,  and  Notiis.  He  dwelt  in  a 
care  of  mount  Hacmus  in  Thrace.  He  carried  off 
Orithyia,  daughter  of  Ercchtheus,  king  of  Attica, 
by  whom  he  begot  Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra, 
wife  of  Phineus,  who  ore  therefore  called  Boreades. 
In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas  showed  his  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  Athenians  by  destroying 
the  ships  of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an 
Homeric  tradition  (//.  xx.  223),  Boreas  begot  12 
horses  by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is 
commonly  explained  as  a figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses. 
Boreas  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  a festival, 
Bor«umi^  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 

Boreum  (Bdpfior).  1.  (Afahn  the 

N.  promontory  of  Hibernia  (Ireland). ^2.  (Rat 
Teyona*)^  a promontory  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Cyre* 
naica,  forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 

3.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Taprobane 
(Cef/lon). 

Bordtu  Xoxis  (Bdgfwr  dpor),a  mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Eurotas. 

Bor^oj  Forttu  (h6pnos  a harbour  in 

the  island  of  Teoedos,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of 
the  same  name. 

Boraippa(rdB^p<riinra:  Bop(Ttinrrj¥6s : Boarsa), 
a city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a little  S.  of  Babylon,  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Chaldaeon  astrologers.  The  Greeks  held  it 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Boryttll^es  (Bogi;o’9^n}r:  Daileper),  afterwards 
Danapris,  a river  of  European  Sarnmtia,  flows  into 
the  Euxine,  but  its  sources  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Near  its  mouth  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  Hvpanis,  lay  the  town  Boryithenas  or  Bory- 
sthenis  (Kudai),  also  called  Olbia,  Olbiopolis, 
and  Xiletopolii,  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  the  most  j 
important  Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine. 
(Ethnic,  Bopv4f6<»'fn)r,  *0\dn>woAfnis.) 

Botpdms  (B^(nropo>),  0*-ford^  the  name  of 
any  straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  2 following.  ••L  The  Thradan  Bosporoi 
(Channel  0>ndanimt>pU)y  unites  the  Propontis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 
According  to  the  legend  it  w*as  colled  Dosporu$ 
fft>m  lo,  who  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a heifer. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus  were  the  cele- 
brated SvMpLSGXDSS.  Darius  constructed  a 
bridge  across  the  Bosporus,  when  he  invaded 
Scythia.  — 2.  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Straitt 
of  Kafu)^  unites  the  Palus  Maeotis  or  Sea  of 
Azof  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  formed, 
with  the  Tanais  (Don)  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
CiMMxan,  who  were  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  modem  Crimea,  the  Milesmnt  founded 
the  town  of  Panticapaeum,  also  called  Bosporus, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Panticapaeum  subsequently 
founded  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Straits.  These  cities,  being  favourably  si- 
tuated for  commerce,  soon  became  places  of  con- 
siderable importance  ; and  a kingdom  gradually 
arose,  of  which  Panticapaeum  was  the  capital,  and 
which  eventually  included  the  whole  of  the  Crimea. 
The  ffrst  kings  we  read  of  were  the  Archaeanac- 
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tidae,  who  reigned  42  yean,  from  B.  c.  48Cto4H8. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Spartacui  I.  and  his  dtr- 
scendants.  Several  of  these  kings  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  annuallr 
a large  supply  of  com  from  the  Bosporus.  The 
last  of  these  kings  was  Paerisades,  who,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  ^ythians,  voluntarily  ceded  his  do- 
minions to  Mithridates  the  Great.  On  the  death 
of  Mithridates,  his  son  Pbamnees  was  alloa'ed  by 
Pompey  to  succeed  to  the  dominion  of  Bosporus ; 
and  we  subsequently  6nd  a series  of  kings,  who 
reigned  in  the  country  till  a late  period,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Bostar  (Bcft<rrs»p,  Besoropor).  L A Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  with  Hamilcar  and  Hasdnibal. 
the  ion  of  Hanno,  fought  against  M.  Atilios  Re- 
gulua,  in  Africa,  b.  c.  256,  but  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  is  said  lo 
have  perished  in  consequence  of  the  barbaroui 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  sons  of 
Regulus.— 2.  A Carthaginian  general,  under  Has- 
dr^ibal,  in  Spain,  set  at  liberty  the  Spanish  hostagn 
kept  at  Saguntum,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the 
affections  of  the  Spanis^t. 

Boatra  (rk  Bdtrrpo,  O.  T.  Bozrah : BooniTdi 
and  •dtos  : BaaroA,  Ru.),  a city  of  Arabia,  in  an 
Oaaia  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a little  more  than  P 
S.  of  Damascus.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautiiied 
by  Trajan,  who  made  it  a colony.  Under  the 
later  emperors  it  was  the  seat  of  an  archbtsboprick. 

Bottila,  Bottiaaa,  Bottiaeia  (Borrlo,  Borrtaia, 
Borrioits : Bottuuot),  a district  in  Macedonia,  oo 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Axius,  extended  in  tbe 
time  rf  Thucydides  to  Pieria  on  the  \\ . U con 
I tained  the  towns  of  Pella  and  Ichnae  near  tbe  s*^ 
The  Bottiaei  were  a Thracian  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  MacrdoniST4s, 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  CHalcidic^ 
N.ofOlynthus,  which  was  called  Bo<rit»(BeTTi*^). 

Bottl’ot.  [Born  A.] 

Boyi&Bom  (Borianius:  Bojano\  the  chief  town 
of  the  Pentri  in  Samnram,  was  token  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Samnite  wan,  and  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  veterana 

BotIIIm  ( Bovillensis),  an  ancient  town  in  La- 
tium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  oo  the 
Appian  Way  about  10  miles  from  Rome.  Near  it 
Clodiuf  was  killed  by  Milo  (ac  52) ; and  here 
was  tbe  sacrarium  of  tbe  Julia  gens. 

Brac&ra  AugnaU  (Bra^\  the  chief  town  of 
the  Callaici  Bracarii  in  HiipaniaTarraconensii ; at 
Braga  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
aqueduct,  &c. 

Brzmhm&nae  or  *i  (BpaxM^az),  is  a name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  s catt^ 
of  priests  in  India  (the  BraAmiNs),  sometimes,  ap- 
parently, for  all  the  people  whose  religion  sxi 
Brahminism,  and  sometimes  for  a particular  tribe. 

Brach&des  or  Caput  Vada  (Bpaxs^^f 
Ra*  Kapondiah)y  a promontory  on  tbe  coast  of 
Byzacena  in  N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

Braohyllu  or  BrtchyUaa  (Bpax^^AAi^r, 

XuAAas),  a Boeotian,  supported  the  Macedooian 
interests  in  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  Dx>son  tni 
Philip  V^  At  the  battle  of  Cymoscephalae,  b-c. 
197,  he  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip** 
army,  and  w-as  murdered  in  196  at  Thebes  by  th^ 
Roman  party  in  that  city. 

Branohldae  (ai  Bperyx^^  • Jerondn^  Ra.)« 

I XHdjhoa,  or  -i  (rd  AfSvpa,  ot  a place  oa 
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tb«  iea-€oait  of  Ionia,  a little  $.  of  Miletui,  cele-  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Panno- 
brued  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  sumanied  nians  and  Dalmatiani  against  the  Homans,  a.  o.  5. 
Didnaeus  This  oracle,  which  the  Bretmi,  a Rhaetian  people,  dwelt  in  the  Tyrol 

loctsns  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  was  said  to  near  the  Brenner.  (Hor.  Cam.  iv.  14.  11.) 
bare  been  foonded  by  Branchus,  son  of  Apollo  or  BiUretu.  [Abgeon.] 

Micros  of  Delphi,  and  a Milesian  woman.  The  Bricinnlae  (Bpiiciyrlai),  a place  in  Sicily  not 

reputed  descendants  of  this  Branchus,  the  Bran-  far  from  LeontinL 

cludse  (ol  BpcryxiSoi)  were  the  hereditary  minis-  Brigantet,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
ten  of  this  oracle.  They  delivered  up  the  treasures  tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  N.  of  the  island 
of  the  temple  to  Darius  or  Xerxes  ; and,  when  from  the  Abus  {Humber)  to  the  Roman  wall,  with 
Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  the  Branchidae,  the  exception  of  the  $.  £.  comer  of  Yorkshire, 
fraring  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks,  begged  him  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Parisii.  The  Bri- 
to remove  them  to  a distant  part  of  his  empire,  gantes  consequently  inhabited  the  greater  part  of 
They  were  accordingly  settled  in  Bactria  or  Sog-  Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  Durham, 
diar^  where  their  descendants  are  said  to  have  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  Their  capitAl 
been  punished  by  the  army  of  Alexander  for  the  was  Eboracum.  They  were  conquered  by  Peti- 
treason  of  their  forefathers.  The  temple,  called  has  Cerealis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  — There 
Didytsacom,  which  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  was  was  also  a tribe  of  Brigantes  in  the  S.  of  Ireland, 
rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain  some  beautiful  spe-  between  the  rivers  Birgus  {Barrow)  and  Dabrona 
(imebsofthe  Ionic  order  of  architecture.  {Blackwater\  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 

Branchus  (Bpdyxox).  [Branchidak.]  Tipperary. 

BrannoTleM.  [Aulbacl]  Brigantli,  a tribe  in  Vindelicia  on  the  lake 

Bratidas  (Bp<urI5at),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most  Brigantinl'S,  noted  for  their  robberies, 
datinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo-  Brigftntlnus  Lacus  {Bodmux  or  Lake  of  Com- 
pQonesian  war.  In  B.  c.  424,  at  the  bead  of  a sfonce),  also  called  Yenetus  and  Aoronitu,  through 
souli  force,  he  effected  a dexterous  march  through  which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hel- 
tke  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  and  joined  Per-  vetii  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhaetii  on  the  S.E.,  and  by 
dkcsi  of  Macedonia,  who  bad  promised  co-opera-  the  Vindelki  on  the  N.  Near  an  island  on  it, 
UoQ  tgamst  the  Athenians.  By  his  military  skill,  probably  ReichenaM,  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vinde- 
snd  the  confidence  which  his  character  inspired,  lici  in  a naval  enganmenU 

he  gained  possession  of  many  of  the  cities  in  Brigantlaxn.  L {Brianfon)^  a town  of  the 
Hs^onia  subject  to  Athens  ; his  greatest  acquisi-  Segusiani  in  Gaol  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
{'•on  was  Amphipolis.  In  422  be  gained  a brilliant  ^S.  {Coriotna)^  a sea-port  town  of  the  Lucenses 
victory  over  Cleon,  who  had  been  sent,  with  an  in  Gallaecia  in  Spain  with  a light-house,  which  is 
Athenian  force,  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  he  w'as  still  used  for  the  same  purpose,  having  been  re- 
tlsin  b the  battle.  He  was  buried  within  the  city,  paired  in  1791,  and  which  is  now  called  7xi  Torre 
ud  the  inhabitants  honoured  him  as  a hero,  by  de  Her<ide*.^Z.  {Brtpenz)^  a town  of  the  Brigan- 
jcarlv  sacrifices  by  games.  (Did  ^ AnU  art.  tini  Vindelici  on  the  lake  of  Constance. 
broAdeia,)  Briletfus  a mountain  in  Attica 

Brattupantlosi  {Braiu$jtamie  nr.  Dretewl)^  the  N.E.  of  Athens. 

(h)ef  town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica.  &imo  (BpifuJ),  **the  angry  or  the  terrifying," 

Bratudn  (Bpovp^:  Bpavp^viot:  Vraona  or  a surname  of  Hecate  and  Persephone. 

PnzjM),  a demos  in  Attica  on  the  £.  coast  on  the  Brini&tM,  a people  in  Liguria  S.  of  the  Po  near 
nrn  Krasinas,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Ar-  the  modem  Bripnolo. 

trabs,  who  was  hence  called  ^rawrotna,  and  in  Bns^  (Bpun)is),  daughter  of  BrisousofLyr- 
vbose  honour  the  festival  Drauronia  was  celebrated  nessus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  but  was 
Q this  place.  (Oiet.  of  Ant.  $.9.)  seised  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the  dire  feud 

(nr.  A>(my,  Rm,  E.  of  Comom).  a Ro-  between  the  2 heroes.  [Achillss.]  Her  proper 
Kss  manicipium  in  Lower  Pannonia  on  the  Da-  name  was  HippodamU. 

oshf,  where  Valentioian  I.  died.  Britannia  (if  hperravutii  or  BperaviK-f),  sc. 

Bresmua.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian  Ganls,  yijaos^  BperTovia  or  BperaWa  : Bperravol,  Bpe- 
vho  in  ac.  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  defeated  ram,  Britanni,  Brittdnes),  the  island  of  England 
the  Homans  at  the  Allia,  and  took  Rome.  After  and  ^'otland,  which  was  also  called  Albion  ("AA- 
i^iegiag  the  Capitol  for  6 months,  he  quitted  the  €ior^  *AAovi»e,  Iruula  Albionum).  HlBKRNrA  or 
esy  upon  receiving  1000  pounds  of  gold  as  a ran-  frtiamil  is  usually  spoken  of  os  a separate  island, 
■e<n  for  the  Capit^  and  returned  home  safe  with  but  is  sometimes  included  under  the  general  name 
lis  booty.  But  it  was  subsequently  related  in  the  of  the  Inwdao  Britannicao  (Bperayacal  k^(7oi), 
fopoJar  legends  that  Camillas  and  a Roman  army  which  also  comprehended  the  smaller  islands  around 
kpprarvd  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  was  being  the  coast  of  Great  Britain. — The  etymology  of  tho 
wrighed,  that  Brennus  was  defeated  by  Camillas,  word  Britannia  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  derived  by 
tad  that  be  himself  and  his  whole  army  were  slain  most  writers  the  Celtic  word  irrith  or  trtt 

to  a man.  — 2.  The  chief  lesuier  of  the  Gauls  who  **  painted,"  with  reference  to  the  custom  of  the 
evaded  Macedonia  and  Greece,  8.  c.  280, 279.  In  inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  with  a blue 
•30  Ptolemy  Ceraunos  was  defeated  by  the  Gauls  colour : whatever  may  be  the  et}'mology  of  tho 
Oder  Belgios  and  slain  in  battle  ; and  Brennus  in  word,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  ut^  by  the  inha- 
ths  Gliosring  rear  penetrated  into  the  S.  of  Greece,  bitants  themselves,  since  in  the  Gaelic  the  inba- 
M he  was  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  bis  men  bitants  are  called  Biyikon  and  their  language  Bry- 
slam,  and  be  himself  put  an  end  to  bis  ov^m  thoneg.  The  name  Albion  U probably  derived  from 
1^-  the  white  cliffs  of  the  island  ; but  writers,  who 

Briui,  a powerful  people  of  Pannonia  near  derived  the  names  of  all  lands  and  people  from  a 
Uc  ctotflurnce  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube,  took  mythical  ancestor,  connected  the  name  with  one 
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Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune.  — The  Britons  were 
Celts,  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  race  called 
Cymiy,  and  were  apparently  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants  of  the  country*.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  in  general  the  same  as  the  Oauls  ; but 
separated  more  than  the  Oauls  from  intercourse 
with  civilised  nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic 
religion  in  a purer  state  than  in  Oaul,  and  hence 
Druidism,  according  to  Caesar,  was  transplanted 
from  Oaul  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  retained 
many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which  the 
more  civilised  Gauls  had  laid  aside.  They  painted 
their  bodies  with  a blue  colour  extracted  from 
wood,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in  battle, 
and  they  hod  wives  in  common.  At  a later  time 
the  Belgae  crossed  over  from  Oaul,  and  settled  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coasts,  driving  the  Britons  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  — It  was  not  till  a late  pe- 
riod that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  Britain.  In  early  times  the  Phoe- 
nicians visited  the  ScUly  islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin ; but 
whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the  country 
they  jealously  kept  secret,  and  it  only  transpired 
that  there  were  Cataitaridet  or  7V«  I^and$  in 
the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  certain  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was 
from  the  merchants  of  Matsilia  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyages  of  Pvthias,  who  sailed  round  a great 
part  of  Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  generally 
nelieved  that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of  a tri- 
angle, an  error  which  continued  to  prevail  even  at 
a later  period.  Another  important  mistake,  which 
likewise  prevailed  for  a long  time,  was  the  position 
of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Spain  was  supposed  to  extend  too 
far  to  the  N.,  and  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  to  run 
N.  E.,  the  lower  part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie 
between  Spain  and  Gaul.  — The  Romans  first  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  the  island  by 
Caesar's  invasion.  He  twice  landed  in  Britain 
(b.  c.  55,  54),  and  though  on  the  second  occasion 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent  possession 
of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  de- 
parture the  Britons  continued  as  independent  as 
before.  The  Romans  made  no  further  attempts 
to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly  100  years.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  43)  they  again 
landed  in  Britain,  and  permanently  subdued  the 
country  S.  of  the  Thames.  Thev  now  began  to 
extend  their  conquests  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
island;  and  the  great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius 
Paulinos  over  the  Britons  who  had  revolted  under 
Boadicba,  still  further  consolidated  the  Roman 
dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  Peti* 
lius  Cerealis  and  Julius  Frontinus  made  several 
successful  expeditions  against  the  Silvrks  and  the 
Brioaxtbs  ; and  the  conquest  of  S.  Britain  was 
at  length  finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7 
campaigns  (78 — 84),  subdued  the  whole  of  the 
island  as  far  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a series  of  forts 
to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  ineu^ 
sions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  The 
Roman  part  of  Britain  was  now  called  Britannia 
Rotmwoy  and  the  N.  part  inhabited  by  the  Cale- 
donians Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia,  The 
Romans  however  gave  up  the  N.  conquests  of 
Agricola  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a ram- , 
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part  of  turf  from  the  Aestuarium  Itnna 
FrilK)  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  fonned  the  N. 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign  o( 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extended  their 
boundary  as  fv  as  the  conqtiests  of  Agricola,  and 
erected  a rampart  connecting  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  called 
Dyhe^  Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  signifying  gnat 
or  powerful.  The  Chtledonians  afurwaris  ^ke 
through  this  wall ; and  in  consequence  of  their 
repeated  devastations  of  the  Roman  dominiocu, 
the  emperor  Sevens  went  to  Britain  in  208,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  in  person. 
He  died  in  the  island  at  Eboracum  ( York)  in  21 1, 
afrer  erecting  a solid  stone  wall  firom  the  Solwar 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  a little  N.  of  the  ran* 
part  of  Hadrian.  After  the  death  of  Severui,  the 
Romans  relinquished  for  ever  all  their  conqueiu 
N.  of  this  wall.  In  287  Carausius  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain,  and  reigned  as  emperor,  inde- 
pendent of  Diocletian  and  Maxtmian,  till  his  asisi* 
smation  by  AUectus  in  293.  Allectus  reigned  3 
years,  and  Britain  was  recovered  for  the  emperon 
in  296.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empire  by 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  (305),  Britain  fell  to 
the  share  of  Constantins,  who  died  at  Eboracum  in 
306,  and  his  son  Constantine  assumed  in  the  island 
the  title  of  Caesar.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Gale* 
donians,  who  now  appear  under  the  names  of  Piets 
and  Scots,  broke  through  the  wall  of  Severus,  and 
the  Sax(»is  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain  ; and  the 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  unabie 
to  afford  the  province  any  effectual  asaistance.  la 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  Theodosius,  the  father 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  defeated  the  Piets 
and  Scots  (367);  but  in  the  reign  of  Honarius 
Constantine,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Britain  (407),  withdrew  all  the  Roman  troops 
from  the  island,  in  order  to  make  himself  otaster 
of  Gaul.  The  Britons  were  thus  left  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  at  length, 
in  447,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxoax 
who  became  the  masters  of  Britain.  — The  Roman 
dominions  of  Britain  formed  a single  provioce  fill 
the  lime  of  Severus,  and  were  governed  by  a k- 
gatus  of  the  emperor.  Severus  divided  the  country 
into  2 provinces,  Britannia  Si^)erior  and  Im/irtor, 
of  which  the  latter  contained  the  earlier  conquests 
of  the  Romans  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  the 
former  the  later  conquests  in  the  N.,  the  lerritorie* 
of  the  Silures,  Brigantes,  &c.  Upon  the  new  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
Britain  was  governed  by  a Viearius^  subject  to  the 
Prar/eetus  Praetorio  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided 
into  4 provinces,  (1)  Britannia  prima^  the  country 
S.  of  the  Thames  : (2)  Britannia  Secunda,  Wales : 
(3)  Masima  Caetarienais,,  the  country  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber:  (4)  Piaria  Caeaarit•ti>^ 
the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Roosa 
wall.  Betides  these,  there  was  also  a fifrh  pro- 
vince, VaJentia,  which  existed  for  a short  time, 
including  the  conquests  of  Theodosius  beyond  the 
Roman  wall. 

Britam^tu,  son  of  the  emperor  Gaudius  and 
Messalina,  was  bom  a.  d.  42.  Agrippina,  the  second 
wife  of  Claudius,  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt  her 
own  ton,  and  give  him  precedence  over  Dritannicua 
This  son,  the  emperor  Nero,  ascended  the  tbn^ie 
in  54,  and  caused  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned  in 
the  following  year. 

I BiitSauu^  (BptrSpapris,  niually  derived  from 
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»weet  or  bieising,  and  a maid«n) 

vaj  a Crrtan  nymph,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Canne, 
and  beloTed  by  Minos,  who  pursued  her  9 months, 
till  at  length  she  leaped  into  the  sea  and  was 
changed  by  Artemis  into  a goddess.  She  seems 
to  ksTe  been  originally  a Cretan  divinity  who  pre- 
sided over  the  sports  of  the  chase  ; on  the  intro- 
doction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  into  Crete  she 
was  natarally  placed  in  some  relation  with  the 
latter  goddess  ; and  at  length  the  2 divinities  be- 
came identified,  and  Britomartis  is  called  in  one 
legend  the  daughter  of  Leto.  At  Aegina  Brito- 
martii  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Aphaea. 

BrizeUtun  (Brixellanas:  Brtgdla  or  BrtMetlla\ 
s town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Oallia  Cis- 
alpina,  where  the  emperor  Otho  put  himself  to 
dmh,  A.  D.  69. 

Brizia  (Brizianns : Bretcia\  a town  in  Gallia 
Cialpina  on  the  road  from  Comum  to  Aquileia, 
ihrougb  which  the  river  Mella  flowed  (JUnn*  qmam 
molH  ptrcmrrU  /bmiae  MtUoy  CatuU.  Ixrii.  33). 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  was 
afterwards  a town  of  the  Libui  and  then  of  the 
Cenomani,  and  Anally  became  a Roman  municipium 
with  the  rights  of  a colony. 

Brdmloa  (Bpdfuot),  a surname  of  Dionrsus,  i e. 
the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise  of  the  Baccliic  revel* 
ries  (from 

Bmtaa.  [CvcLOPta.] 

BrucMum.  [Albxaicdeia.] 

Bmetiri,  a people  of  Germany,  dwelt  on  each 
side  of  the  Amisia  {Em$)  and  extended  S.  as  far 
u the  Luppia  (Z^ppe).  The  Bructeri  joined  the 
fiatari  in  tneir  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  a.  n. 
€9.  and  the  prophetic  rirgin,  V xlxda,  who  had  so 
macb  influence  among  the  German  tribes,  was  a 
native  of  their  country.  A few  rears  afterwards 
the  Bructeri  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Cha- 
man  md  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  Germ,  33.) 
Bnzsdflaium  or  Bnmdlsltmi  (Bpct*rti^<er,  Bper* 
: Bnmdusinus  : Brimim)^  a town  in  Gala* 
tria.  on  a small  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  forming  an 
escelleot  harbour,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  im- 
portance. The  Appia  Via  terminated  at  Brundu- 
Kim.  and  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation 
f«t  Greece  and  tbe  EuU  It  was  an  ancient  town, 
sad  probably  not  of  Greek  origin,  although  its 
fAmdatioo  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the 
CnrtaoA,  and  by  others  to  Diomede.  It  was  at 
hnt  governed  by  kings  of  its  own,  but  was  con- 
^B«r«d  and  colon Ued  by  the  Romans,  fi.c.  245. 
The  poet  Pacurius  was  b<m  at  this  town,  and  Virgil 
died  here  on  bis  return  from  Greece,  b.  c.  19. 

IruttliUD,  Bnittias  and  Brnttionun  Ager 
fBperTM  : Bmttius),  more  usually  called  Bruttii 
after  the  inhabitants,  the  S.  extremity  of  Italy, 
separated  from  Lucania  by  a line  drawn  from  the 
ucuth  of  the  Lana  to  Thurii,  and  surrounded  on 
the  other  3 sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  country 
c^d  in  ancient  times  Oenotria  and  Italia.  The 
<;a«iicrT  is  mountainous,  as  the  Apennines  ran 
ikn«gh  it  down  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  ; it  con- 
tained excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  val- 
leys produced  good  corn,  olives,  and  fruit.  — The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Oenotriona 
S^lMqoentJy  some  Lucanians,  who  had  revolted 
frsQ  tbetr  countrymen  in  Lucania,  took  possession 
tbe  coostry,  and  were  hence  called  Bnttiii  or 
/fewaC.  which  word  is  said  to  mean  ^ rebels  **  in 
the  lanrage  of  the  Lucanians.  This  people,  how- 
ever, oMbited  only  the  interior  of  the  land  ; the 
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coast  was  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  At  tbe  close  of  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  Bnittii  had  been  tbe  allies  of  Han* 
nibsl,  they  lost  their  independence  and  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  to  be  public  slaves,  and  were  employed 
as  Hetors  and  servants  of  the  magistrates 
Brntos,  Jtmltui.  L L.,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
of  Tarqumia,  tbe  sister  of  Tarquinius  Soperbus. 
His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius, 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother's  fate  only  by 
feigning  idiotcy,  whence  he  received  the  surname 
of  Bratus.  After  Lucretia  bad  stabbed  herself 
Brutus  roused  the  Romans  to  expel  tbe  Tarquins  ; 
and  upon  tbe  banishment  of  the  latter  he  was 
elected  flrst  consul  with  Tarquinius  Collatinoa. 
He  loved  his  country  better  than  his  children,  and 
put  to  death  his  2 sons,  who  had  attempted  to  re- 
store tbe  Tarquins  He  fell  in  battle  the  same 
year,  fighting  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius 
Bratus  was  the  great  hero  in  tbe  legends  about  tbe 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  what  part  of  the  account  is  histori* 
cal.^S.  D.,  aurnamed  Scabva,  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  b.  c.  339,  and 
consul  in  325,  when  he  fought  against  the  Vestini. 
— 3.  B.,  Burnamed  Scaxv a,  consul  292,  conquered 
tbe  Faliscans.^4.  M.,  tribune  of  tiie  plebs  195, 
praetor  191,  when  he  dedicated  tbe  temple  of  tbe 
Great  Idaean  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  189,  and  consul  178,  when  he  subdued 
tbe  Istri.  He  was  one  of  tbe  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  in  171.^6.  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
195,  curule  aedile  192,  praetor  190,  propraetor  in 
Further  Spain,  189.  ~ 6.  D.,  suniamed  Gallax- 
cus  (Callaxcus)  or  Callaicus,  consul  138, 
commanded  in  Further  Spain,  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Lusitania.  From  his  victory  over  the 
Gallaeci  he  obtained  his  surname.  He  a*as  a pa- 
tron of  the  poet  L.  Aecius,  and  well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature.^?.  D.,  son  of  No. 
6,  consul  77,  and  husband  of  Seropronia,  who 
carried  on  an  intrigue  with  Catiline.  « 8.  D., 
adopted  by  A.  Postumiui  Albinus,  consul  99,  and 
hence  called  Bruius  AiUnus.  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  com- 
manded Caesar's  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  49, 
and  a’as  afteiw  ards  placed  over  Further  Gaul.  On 
his  return  to  Home  Bratus  was  promised  the  prae- 
torship  and  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for 
44.  Nevertheless,  he  joined  tbe  eonspirac}*  against 
Caesar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44  i he 
went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  be  refused  to  sur- 
render to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  province 
from  the  people.  Antony  made  war  against  him, 
and  kept  him  besieged  in  Mutina,  tilt  the  siege 
was  raised  in  April  43  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  and  Octavianua  But  Bratus  only  obtained 
a short  respite.  Antony  was  preparing  to  march 
against  him  from  the  N.  with  a large  army,  and 
Cktavianus,  who  had  deserted  the  senate,  was 
marching  against  him  from  the  S.  His  only  re- 
source was  flight,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  Caroil- 
lus,  a Gaulish  chief,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  43.^9.  M.,  praetor  88,  belonged  to  tbe 
party  of  Marius,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
82,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  commanded  Sulla's  fleet  10.  L.,  also 
called  Damasippus,  praetor 82,  when  the  younger 
Marius  was  blockaded  at  Praeneste,  put  to  death 
at  Rome  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  tbe  most 
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eminent  senators  of  the  opposite  party.  — 11.  X., 
married  Servilia,  the  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  83  ; and  in  77  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he 
was  slain  by  command  of  Pompey.  »12.  X.,  the 
so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No.  ) 1 and  Serrilia. 
He  lost  his  father  when  be  was  only  8 years  old, 
and  was  trained  by  his  uncle  Cato  in  tlie  princi- 
ples of  the  aristocratical  party.  Accordingly,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined 
Pompey,  although  be  was  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48,  he  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  received  from 
him  the  greatest  marks  of  confidence  and  favour. 
Caesar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46, 
and  praetor  in  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Caesar,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Cassius  to  murder  his  benefactor  under 
the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishing  the  republic. 
[Cabsar.]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  Brutus 
spent  a short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took  possession 
of  the  province  of  I^facedonia.  He  was  joined  by 
Cassius  who  commanded  in  Syria,  and  their  united 
forces  were  opposed  to  those  of  Octavian  and  An- 
tony. Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philippi  (42X  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus 
w*as  victorious  though  Cassius  was  defeated,  but  in 
the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. — Brutus's  wife  was  Purcia,  the 
daughter  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  an  ardent  student 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  deficient  in  judgment  and  original  power. 
He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished. 
He  was  a literary  friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  Tta^anoe  Dt  FinUmt^ 

and  Orotor,  and  who  has  given  the  name  of  lirntut 
to  his  dialc^e  on  illastrinas  orators. 

BryazU  an  Athenian  statuary  in 

stone  and  metal,  lived  b.  c.  372 — 312. 

Biygi  or  Bry^  (Bpoyoi,  a barbarous 

people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  probably  of  Illyrian 
or  Thracian  origin,  who  were  still  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The  Phiygiani  were 
believed  by  tbe  ancients  to  have  been  a portion  of 
this  people,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  in  early  times. 
(Phrygia.] 

Bubasfiu  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 

E.  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay  (Bu- 
bauius  Sinus)  and  the  peninsula  X«p<r'or^<Tos 
t|  Bo^atrcriT)),  on  which  it  stood.  Ovid  speaks  of 
Hunts  (AfeL  ix.  643). 

Bnbastia  (Bot^cums),  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Iiis,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified with  Artemis,  since  she  was  the  goddess  of 
the  moon.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  her,  and  she 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a cat,  or  of  a female 
with  the  head  of  a cat 

Bubaatil  or  -Oi  {Bov€a<ms  or  -or : Bov^currf. 
TT?r:  Tcl  Basta^  Ru.)«  tbe  capital  of  the  Nomoi 
Bubastltes  in  Lower  Egypt  sto^  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  tbe  Nile,  and  was  the  chief 
scat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis,  whose  annual  festival 
was  kept  here.  Under  the  Persians  tbe  city  was 
dismantled,  and  lost  much  of  its  impxirtance. 

Babulou,  C.  Jniilui,  consul  b.c.  317,  a second 
time  in  313,  and  a third  time  in  311 ; in  the  last 
of  these  years  he  carried  on  tbe  war  against  the 
Samnites  with  great  success.  He  was  censor  in 
309,  and  dictator  in  302,  wbea  be  defeated  tbe 
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Aequians ; in  his  dictatorship  he  dedicated  the 
temple  of  Safety  which  he  bad  vowed  in  his  third 
consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple  were  adorned 
with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor. 

Bftedph&la  or -la  (Bov«t4^oXa  or-dX<ui:  JU- 
/ass),  a city  on  the  Hydaspes  (Jhelum)  in  N. 
India  (tbe  Funj(A\  built  by  Alexander,  after  bis 
battle  with  Porus,  in  memory  of  bis  &voohte 
charger  Bucephalus,  whom  he  buried  here,  h 
stood  at  the  place  where  Alexander  crossed  the 
river,  and  where  General  Gilbert  crossed  it  (Feb. 
1849)  after  the  battle  of  Goojenit 

Bftc3ph.&ltis  (Bovw^<paAor),  tbe  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  Philip  puichued 
for  13  talenta,  and  which  no  one  was  able  to  break 
in  except  the  youthful  Alexander.  This  hone 
carried  Alexander  through  his  Asiatic  campaigns, 
and  died  in  India  B.  c.  327.  See  BtxxPHaLA. 

Bndalla,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia  near  Sir- 
I mium,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Deciua 

Bt^loi  ( Bou87>vi),  a Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
N.  of  the  Sauromatae  in  the  steppes  of  S.  Rum  a. 
Herodotus  (iv.  108)  calls  the  nation  yAotwov 
KOI  which  same  interpret  **  with  blue  eves 

and  red  hair,"  and  others  **  painted  blue  and 

Boddron  (Bo^dopos*),  a fortress  in  Salamis  ods 
promontory  of  the  same  name  opposite  Megara. 

Bulia  (BoDAtr)  and  SperUuaa  (Ssrfpdfqt),  tvs 
Spartans,  voluntarily  went  to  Xerxes  and  offerri 
themselves  for  punishment  to  atone  for  the  mard^r 
of  the  heialds  whom  Darius  bad  sent  to  Sparta ; 
but  they  were  dismissed  uninjured  by  tbe  king. 

Bulls  (BoOAis  : BooAiof),  a town  in  Pbocii  <a 
tbe  Corinthian  gulC  and  on  tbe  Ix^en  ofBoeotA. 

Builis  (Bullinus,  Bollio  -Onis,  Bulliensii),  s 
town  of  Illyria  on  the  coast,  S.  of  Apollonia. 

Bup&lus  and  bis  brother  Athinis,  sculpton  of 
Chios,  lived  about  b.  c.  300,  and  are  said  to  hs'^o 
made  caricatures  of  tbe  poet  Hipponax,  which  the 
poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  satires. 

Bnphns  (Bou^pds),  a mountain  in  Meis<Q:s 
near  Pylos. 

Buprialum  (Bovwpd<ru>r: 
an  ancient  town  in  Elis,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad, 
which  had  disappeared  in  tbe  time  of  Strabo. 

Bura  (BoDpo : BoupoTos,  Bovptos),  one  of  tbe  12 
cities  of  Achaia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  toge- 
ther with  Helice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt. 

Burdlgila  (Bovpdi'yoAa : BorKieaus)^  the  capital 
of  the  Biturigea  Vivisci  in  Aquitynia,  on  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Uanirona  (CrarosMc),  was  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  nt  a later  tine 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  literature  and  leanung- 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Ausonius. 

Bnrgundiones  or  Burgnndli,  a powerful  nation 
of  Germany,  dwelt  originally  between  the  Viadt:} 
{Oder)  and  the  Vistula,  and  were  of  the  same  nc« 
as  the  Vandals  or  Goths.  They  pretended,  bo»* 
ever,  to  be  descendants  of  the  Homans,  whom 
Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  left  in  Germany  as  gar- 
risons, but  this  descent  w'us  evidently  invented  hr 
them  to  obtain  more  easily  from  the  Romani  & 
settlement  W.  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  driven 
out  of  their  original  abodes  between  the  Oder  and 
tbe  Vistula  by  tbe  Gepidae,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  migrated  VV.  and  settled  in  the  counter  on 
the  Main,  where  they  carried  on  frequent  war* 
with  their  neighbours  the  AlemannL  In  the  5tk 
century  they  settled  W.  of  the  Alps  in  Gaul,  where 
they  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Their  chief  towns  were  Geneva  and  Lyons. 
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Borfi,  a people  of  Oermaor,  dwelt  near  the 
»»arcc«  of  the  Oder  and  Vietula,  and  joined  the 
HtrooTnanni  in  their  war  againit  the  Romane  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelioi. 

Barw,  AfranlxLif  wae  appointed  by  Gauditu 
pnefectu  praetorio,  a.  d.  52,  and  in  conjunction  ' 
vith  Seneca  conducted  the  education  of  Nero.  He  i 
«ppo«ed  Nero'i  tyrannical  acta,  and  was  at  length  j 
poisoned  by  command  of  the  emperor,  63.  ' 

Bana.  [Plancus.] 

Boraao  ( Bumoentit,  Buraarolensia),  a town  of 
the  Authgonae  in  Hiapania  Tairaconeniia. 

Boilrii  (Boficripu),  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Poaei- 
doe  and  Lrsianaaaa,  ia  said  to  hare  aacriheed  all 
foreignen  that  riaited  Egypt.  Herculea,  on  his  i 
arrir^  in  Egypt,  was  likewise  seised  and  led  to  the  . 
altar,  bat  he  broke  his  chaina,  and  slew  Buairis. ' 
This  mnh  aeema  to  point  out  a time  when  the  | 
Ecrptians  were  accustomed  to  offer  human  sacri- 
hcM  to  their  deities. 

Bosini  (Bo5otpir : BoiKnpfrnt).  L (Abottsir^ 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Buairitea  in  Lower 
Egrpt.  stood  just  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  N ile,  and  had  a great  temple 
of  Uta  the  remains  of  which  are  still  atanding.  — 
1 (Abotir  near  Jixek\  a small  town,  a little 
N.W.  of  Memphis. 

Bitio.  Fanui.  1.  H.,  consul  b.  c.  247,  in  the 
Funic  war,  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Dr»ptna'n.  8.  II.,  consul  245,  also  in  the  first 
Potiic  war.  In  216  he  was  appointed  dictator  to 
hll  Dp  the  racsncies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  ^8.  praetor  181,  with 
t^e  prorince  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  In  179  he  was 
^ of  the  thumrirs  for  founding  a Latin  colony  in 
the  territonr  of  the  Pisan  L 

Bates  son  of  either  Teleon  or  Pandion 

srAmj*cnt,  and  Zeuzippe.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
fQaaota,and  priest  of  Athena  and  of  the  Erechthean 
Fnaeidon.  The  Attic  hamily  of  the  Butadae  or 
£ter>butadae  derived  their  origin  from  him ; and  in 
tde  Erechth^m  on  the  Acropolis  there  was  an  altar 
4e4)csied  to  Bates. 

Bathrdtom  f Boi»0porrdr : hov$pvrioi:  Butrm- 
*>),  a town  of  Epirus  on  a small  peninsula,  opposite 
Ccrrrra,  was  a flourishing  sea-port  and  was  colo- 
ftaefl  by  the  Romans. 

Bite  ('Bovrii),an  Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped 
principally  in  the"  town  of  BuTa  She  waa  the 
nine  of  Homs  and  Bubaatia,  the  children  of  Osiris 
Uta.  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecutions 

Tvpboo  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating  island 
«fCb^ma  The  Greeks  identified  her  with  Leto, 
represented  her  as  the  goddess  of  night  The 
>hrew-mottse  {ttvyaX'^)  and  the  hawk  were  sacred 
to  ber. 

Blt4  fBorrsr,  Bovryf,  or  Bovvof  ; Boirrotrvjj  : 
f Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomns  Chem- 
*^«es  IB  I*ower  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Sebennylic 
hf*rvrh  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Lake  of  Duto  (Bovrisb 
also  X*€trvvriK^%  and  was  celebrated  for 
^ cracie  of  the  goddess  Buto,  in  honour  of  whom 
* Wlinil  was  held  at  the  city  ever}'  year. 

Bazeatttm  ( DuzeniTn tis,  Buxentius  *.  Polietutro\ 
*^^ly  Pyzna  (flwfoCT),  a town  on  the  W.  coast 
^ Locania  and  on  the  river  Buzentltta,  was 
•'soded  by  Micythus,  tyrant  of  Messana,  B.  c. 
4il,and  was  aftersrards  a Roman  colony. 

BybUni  XontM  (tA  Bi^Aira  5pn)«  the  motin- 
whence  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  my- 
gfography  of  AeKhyItu  (/'row.  811). 
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Byblia  (BvffAli),  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Ido< 
thea,  waa  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  whom 
she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till  at  length 
worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was  changed  into  a 
fountain. 

Bybltia  (Bi^Aot ; BdffXtor  : a very  an* 

cient  city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  ^ry- 
tus  and  Tripoli!,  a little  N>  of  the  river  Adonis. 
It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  w'orship  of  Adonis. 
It  was  governed  by  a inccession  of  pietty  princes, 
the  last  nf  whom  was  deposed  by  Pompey. 

Bylazflra  (BuAd^wpa),  a town  in  Paeonia,  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  river  Astyens. 

Byrsa  (Bdpra),the  citadel  of  Carthago. 

ByzAclam  or  Bytar^fna  Biegio  (Bu^dfruw,  Bm- 
Coalr  ' S.  p^  of  Tloiu),  the  S.  portion  of 
the  Roman  {wovince  of  Africa.  [Africa,  p.  •Ab.] 

ByzRUtTni  SonptSrBa,  the  general  name  of  the 
historians,  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  a.  d.  325,  to  the  destruction  of  the  em> 
pire,  1 453.  They  ail  wrote  in  Greek,  and  may  be 
divided  into  different  classes.  1.  The  historians, 
whose  collected  works  form  an  uninterrupted  his- 
tory of  the  Byzantine  efipire,  and  whose  writings 
are  therefore  called  Corjmt  Hutoricu  B^xaniinae. 
They  are:  (1)  Zonaras,  who  begins  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  brings  his  his- 
tory down  to  1188.  (2)  Nicbphorus  Acomina- 
TC&,  whose  history  extends  from  1 188  to  1206.  (3) 
Nicrpuorgs  Qrboora8,  whose  history  extends 
from  1204  to  1331.  (4)  Laonicus  Chalcondy- 
Lss,  whose  history  extends  from  1297  to  1462: 
his  work  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
156.^. — 2.  The  chronograpbers,  who  give  a brief 
chronological  summary  of  universal  history  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  their  own  times.  These 
writers  are  very  numerous : the  most  important  of 
them  are  Gboroius  Stncrllus,  Tmbopmanb.s, 
NiciPHORua,  Cborbnus,  Simson  Mbtapbrak- 
TR8,  Micharl  Glycas,  the  authors  of  the  Chn>- 
nioon  PeutAaie^  itc,  — 3.  The  writers  who  have 
treated  of  separate  portions  of  Byzantine  histoni’, 
such  as  ZosiMUS,  Procopius,  Agathias,  Anna 
CosfNBNA,  dtc. — 4.  The  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  constitution,  antiquities,  Ac.,  of  the  empire, 
such  as  Laurrntius  Lyous,  Constantinus  VI. 
Porpuyroosnnktus.  — A collection  of  the  By- 
zantine writen  was  published  at  Paris  by  oommaiKl 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  36  vols.  fol.  1645 — 1711.  A 
reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  23  vols.  fol.  1727 — 1733.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  com- 
menced by  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1828,  8vo.,  and  is  still 
in  course  of  publication. 

Bysantlam  ( Bt^drr«op : Bv^drrior,  Byiantius: 
Constantinopie)^  a town  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
founded  by  the  Megarians,  b.  c.  65R,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Byzas,  the  leader  of 
the  colony  and  the  ion  of  Poseidon.  It  was  situated 
on  2 hills,  was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
acropolis  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  seraglio. 
Its  ^vourable  position,  commanding  as  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Buxine,  soon  rendered  it  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  taken  by 
Pausaiiias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.C  479  ; 
and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Athenians  and  l^acedaemoniant  during  the  Peh>- 
ponnesian  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  expelled 
from  Byzantium  by  Thrasybulus  in  390,  and  the 
city  remained  independetit  for  some  yean.  After- 
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ward!  it  became  lubject  in  luoceMion  to  the  Mace- 
donian! and  the  Romani.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Peicenniu!  Niger  and  SeTerus,  it  eipouied  the 
cauee  of  the  former : it  wai  taken  br  Seven!  a.  o. 
1»G  aftera!iege  of  3 years*  and  a considerable 
part  of  it  was  dectroyed.  A new  city  was  built 
by  its  side  (S30)  by  Constantine*  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its  name  into 
CoNSTANTINOPOLia 


a 

C&biHa  or  -is  (KotfoXfo*  KofoXfi:  KaCaX<i/r, 
Ka^dXios),  a small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Lycia  and  Pampbylia,  with  a town  of  the  same 
name. 

C&b&sa  or  -ns  (Kdfatrot:  Ko^aolnff),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Noroos  Cabasitet,  in  Lower  Egypt. 

CabiUdaum  (CAdfoas-ntr-Ss^),  a town  of  the 
Aedui  on  the  Arar  (Sadae)  in  Gallia  Lngdunen- 
sis*  was  a place  of  some  commercial  activity  when 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul  (a.  c.  53).  At  a later  time 
the  Romans  kept  a small  fleet  here. 

Cabira  (r^  Kdfcipo:  ^'ioas)*  a place  in  Pootns, 
on  the  borders  of  Armenia*  near  M.  Paryadres : a 
frequent  residence  of  Mithridates*  who  was  de- 
feated here  by  Lucullus*  B.C.  71.  Pompey  made 
it  a city,  nnd  named  it  Diospolis.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  called  Sebaste. 

(kiMri  (Kd^«ipo(),  mystic  divinities  who  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  name*  their  character  and  nature,  are 
quite  uncertain.  They  were  chiefly  w<»shipped  at 
Samothmce*  Lemnos,  and  Imbros*  and  tbeir  mys- 
teries at  Samothrace  were  soieinnixed  with  great 
splendour,  Diet  of  Ant.  Mri.Cabeiria.)  They 
were  also  worshipped  at  Thebes*  Antbedon,  Per- 
garous*  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  early  writm 
appear  to  have  r^^arded  them  as  the  children  of 
Hephaestus  and  as  inferior  divinities  dwelling  in 
Samothrace,  Lemnos*  and  Imbros.  Later  writers 
identify  them  with  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Rhea* 
and  regard  their  mysteries  as  solemnised  in  honour 
of  one  of  these  goddessea  Other  writers  identify 
the  Cabiri  with  the  DioKori  (Castor  and  PoUnz), 
and  others  again  with  the  Roman  Penates  ; but 
the  latter  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Roman  insti- 
tution to  Troy*  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Cabfld  : (MowiUa)^  a 

town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace*  conquered  by  M. 
Lucullus,  probably  the  Goloe  of  the  Bjsaatine 
writers. 

CilCQB,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a huge  giant*  who  j 
inhabited  a cave  on  Ml  Aventine*  and  plundered 
the  surrounding  country.  When  Hercules  came  j 
to  Italy  with  the  oxen  which  ho  had  taken  from  ! 
Geryon  in  Spain*  Cacus  stole  part  of  the  cattle  i 
while  the  hero  slept ; and*  as  he  dragged  the  ani- 
mals into  his  cave  by  their  tails*  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave*  those  w'iihin  began  to 
bellow,  and  were  thus  discovered,  whereupon  Cacus 
HM  tUin  by  Hercules.  In  honour  of  his  victory, 
Hercules  d^icated  the  ara  mojeima^  which  conti- 
nued to  exist  ages  afterwards  in  Rome. 

Caejfp4rii  (Kowvva^it  or  KocdTopis : Ca$$AiU)f 
a river  in  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Cadfna  (rd  Kd3i;ra^,  a strong  city  of  C^ppa- 
docis,  ib«  residence  of  the  last  king,  Archelaiu. 


Cadi  (Kd3oi : KoSrrvdi ; Kodu$\  a city  of 
Phrygia  Epictetus*  on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 
Cadmha.  (Thbbas.J 

Cadmtu  (KoS^mr).  1.  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia*  and  of  Telephaasa*  ai^  brother  of  Eo- 
ropa.  Another  legend  makes  him  a native  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt  When  Eurc^  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus  to  Crete*  Agenor  sent  Cadroos  in  search 
of  his  sister,  enjoining  him  not  to  return  without 
her.  Unable  to  And  her,  Cadmui  settled  in  Thrace, 
but  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  vai 
command^  by  the  god  to  follow  a cow  of  a oef' 
tain  kind*  and  to  build  a town  on  the  spot  where 
the  oow  should  sink  down  with  flstigue.  C^oxu 
found  the  cow  in  Phocis  and  followed  her  into 
Boeotia,  where  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  oo 
which  Cadmus  built  (^mea*  afterwards  the  ci- 
tadel of  Tliebee.  Intending  to  sacrifice  the  cow 
to  Athena*  he  sent  some  persons  to  the  neighbour- 
ing well  of  Ares  to  fetch  water.  This  well  vai 
gu^ed  by  a dragon,  a son  of  Ares*  who  killed 
the  men  sent  by  Cadmua  Tbereupmi  Cadmus  slew 
the  dragon*  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of  which  armed  idca 
grew  up  called  Sparii  or  the  SoWy  who  killed 
each  other,  with  exception  of  5,  who  were  tke 
ancestors  of  the  Thebans.  Athena  assigned  to 
Cadmus  the  government  of  Thebes,  and  Zeus 
him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  soleiS' 
nity  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  sU  the 
Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus  give  to 
Harmonia  the  frunous  peplui  and  necklace  wbkt 
he  bad  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from  Eomfs, 
and  he  became  by  her  the  frsther  of  Autonoe, 
Semele,  Agave*  and  Polydorus.  Subsequcotl* 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  wfut 
to  the  Enchelians ; this  people  chose  Cadtoos  u 
their  king,  and  with  his  assistance  they  conquend 
the  Illyrians.  After  this,  Cadmus  1^  snoiktf 
son,  whom  he  called  Illyriua  In  the  end*  Csdaoi 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  and  wtir 
removed  by  Zeus  to  ElysiuEL  — (Cadmus  is  said  to 
have  intrc^uced  into  Greece  from  Pboenicis  or 
Egypt  an  alphabet  of  1 6 letters,  and  to  have  been 
the  Ant  who  worked  the  mines  of  mount  PangaeoD 
in  Thrace.  The  story  of  Cadmus  seems  to  suggest 
the  immigratioD  of  a Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony 
into  Greece,  by  means  of  which  the  alphabet*  the 
art  of  mining*  and  civilixatioo*  came  into  the  cons- 
try.  But  many  modem  writers  deny  the  existence 
of  any  snch  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  c<dooy.  sod 
regard  Cadmus  as  a Pelasgian  divinity.  *8*  9^ 
Miletus,  a son  of  Pandion*  the  earliest  Greek  his* 
torian  or  logographer,  lived  about  ac.  540.  H< 
wrote  a work  on  the  foundation  of  Miletus  and  the 
earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  4 books*  but 
the  work  extant  in  antiquity  under  the  latter  neine 
was  considered  a forgery. 

Cadmus  (KdSMor).  1.  (\f.  Baba)  a nouoUin 
in  Carta*  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Cadmus  and  Lveus.  — 8.  A 


small  river  of  Phrygia,  flowing  N.  into  the  Lveus. 

Caduroi,  a people  in  Gallia  Aqoitauica,  in 

country  now  c^led  Viwm'(a  corruption  of  Cadufcik 
were  celebrated  for  their  nianufsclories  of  Itnco, 
coverlets*  Ac  Their  capital  was  Biroua,  sfier- 
wardi  Ciwitaa  Caduroorom,  now  C’oAori, 
are  the  remaius  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  and^ 
an  aqueduct  A part  of  the  town  still  bears  the 
name  Ut  Cadmretu. 


C^friU  (Ka5oi^Mi),  or  (Hlae  (rqAsu),  a power* 


CADYTIS. 

/ill  ScTthoD  tribe  in  tb«  mountaini  S.W.  of  the 
Ca*pka«  OD  the  borden  of  Media  Atropatene. 
Under  tbe  Mi^o-Penian  empire  they  were  trou- 
ble«oa>e  neighbour*,  but  tbe  Syrian  king*  i^ipear 
to  hare  reduced  them  to  tributary  aiuiUarie*. 

Cadj^  (KdStn’it),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis,  was  taken  by  Necbo,  king  of 
Egypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  **  Syrians  at  Mag< 
d^iis.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  by 
Cadytis  is  meant  Jeru^em,  and  that  tbe  battle 
mentioned  by  Herodotns  is  that  in  which  Necbo 
defeated  and  slew  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  & a 
(08.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii.  159,  iiL  5,  with  2 Kinff$ 
xxiil  and  2 CInM.  xxzr.  xxzvi.) 

(laecnia  1.  CeIa,  the  Roman  name  of  Tana- 
QciL,  wofe  of  Tarqoinius  Priscus.-^9.  Ketella, 
daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  b.  c. 
119,  was  ftrst  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Scanrus, 
coii^  in  115,  and  afterwards  to  tbe  dictator  Sulla. 
She  fell  ill  in  8 1 , during  tbe  celebration  of  Sulla's 
triumphal  feast ; and  as  her  recorery  was  hopeless, 
Sulla  for  religious  reasons  sent  her  a bill  of  divorce, 
and  bad  her  removed  from  his  bouse,  bnt  honoured 
her  memoiy  with  a splendid  funeral.«*8.  Daughter 
of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  called  Caecilia,  be^se 
her  &ther  took  tbe  name  of  bis  uncle,  Q.Caecilios, 
by  whom  be  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to 
M.  Vipi^ios  Agrippa.  [Atticcs.]  , 

(?>ffT!Ta  Oens,  plebeian,  claimed  descent  from  | 
Citcutra,  tbe  founder  of  Praeneste,  or  Csecas, 
the  companion  of  Aeneas.  Most  of  the  Caecilii 
are  menci<med  under  their  cognomens,  Babsus, 
Mxtblll'8,  Rrrua:  for  otbets  see  below. 

GaaeOliu.  k.  Q.,  a wealthy  Roman  eques,  who 
adopted  his  nephew  Atticus  in  his  will,  and  left 
the  Utter  a fortune  of  10  millions  of  sesterceai^ 
t.  CUecilina  Cilaetiiiut,  a Greek  rbetsrician  at 
Rome  in  tbe  time  of  Angustus,  was  a native  of 
Ci)e  Acte  in  Sicily  (whence  his  name  Calactinns). 
He  wrote  a great  number  of  works  on  rhetoric, 
gnmmar,  and  historica!  subjects.  All  these  works 
are  now  lost ; but  they  were  in  great  repute  with 
tbe  rbetoricuins  and  critics  of  the  imperial  period. 

Caaeilius  Statioj,  a Roman  comic  poet,  the 
iiunediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an 
I&sutrian  (^ul,  and  a native  of  Milan.  Being  a 
slave  he  bore  tbe  servile  appellation  of  Statius^ 
which  was  afterwards,  probably  when  he  received 
kis  freedom,  converted  into  a sort  of  cognomen,  and 
be  be«ame  known  as  Caecilius  Statius.  He  died 
a c.  1 tlS.  We  have  the  titles  of  40  of  bU  dramas, 
bat  only  a few  fragments  of  them  are  preserved. 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  Pal^ 
Uaiat,  that  ta,  were  free  translations  or  adaptations 
•f  the  works  of  Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy. 
The  Romans  placed  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank  of 
eoctiic  ;>oets,  cUusing  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Caaeilia,  the  name  of  a family  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Volaterrae,  probably  derived  from  the  river 
(Uccina,  which  Rows  by  the  towm.^l.  A CUeci' 
la,  whom  Cicero  defended  in  a law.suit,  B.  c €9. 
«»2-  A Caeeina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  con> 
se^vence  sent  into  exile  after  tbe  battle  of  Phar- 
•aiia,  B.C.  48.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Pom- 
poans  in  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
» 46,  he  surrendered  to  Caesar,  who  spared  his 
hfr.  Cicero  wrote  several  letters  to  Caecina,  and 
of  him  as  a man  of  ability.  Caecina  wras 
tie  author  of  a work  on  the  EtntKa  Zhsripfiaa. — 
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S.  A Ciodni  Seyenis,  a distinguished  general 
in  tbe  reigns  of  Augustus  and  TiWrius.  He  was 
governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6,  when  he  fought 
against  tbe  two  Bates  in  the  neighbouring  pro> 
vincee  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  In 
15  be  fought  as  tbe  legate  of  Gerroanicus,  against 
Arminios,  and  in  consequence  of  bis  success  re> 
oeived  tbe  insignia  of  a triumph. « 4.  (Taeoina 
Tnaeot,  son  of  Nero's  nurse,  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Nero,  but  banished  for  making  use 
of  the  baths  which  had  been  erected  in  antici- 
pation  of  the  emperor's  arrival  in  %ypt.  He  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  Nero,  a.  o. 
68,»fi.  A (^aeeiiii  Aliimni,  was  quaestor  in  Bac- 
tica  in  Spain  at  Nero^  death,  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  joining  the  party  of  Oalba.  He  was 
rewarded  by  Oalba  with  the  command  of  a legion 
in  Upper  Germany;  but,  being  detected  in  em- 
bezxling  some  of  the  pnUic  money,  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  proeecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge, 
joined  Vitellius,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter  into 
Italy  with  an  strmy  of  30,000  men  towards  the 
end  of  68.  After  ravanng  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  be  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great 
SL  Bernard,  and  laid  siege  to  Placoitio,  from  which 
he  wae  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  Oalba.  Subsequently  he  was  joined  by 
Fabius  Valens,  another  general  of  Vitellius,  and 
their  united  forcea  gained  a victory  over  Otho's 
army  at  Bedriacum.  Vitellius  having  thus  gained 
the  throne,  Caecina  waa  made  conaul  on  the  1st  of 
September,  69,  and  waa  ahortJy  afterwards  sent 
against  Anionius  Primus,  tbe  general  of  Vespa- 
sian. But  he  again  proved  a traitor,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Vespasian.  Some  years  afterwards 
(79),  be  coDspir^  a^inst  Ves^ian,  and  was 
shin  by  order  of  Titus.  — 6.  Daeiiii  Abiniis 
(heema,  a Roman  satirist  in  tbe  time  of  Arca- 
dius  and  Honoriua. 

Caaciniia  (Kaimydr  or  Kanclyor),  a river  in  Brut- 
tium  flowing  into  tbe  Sinua  Scylacias  by  the  town 
Checinam. 

Caoofibus  Ager,  a marshy  district  in  Latium, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Amyclae  close  to  Fundi, 
celebrat^  for  its  wine  {(hfcuhum)  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  In  tbe  time  of  Pliny  the  reputation  of 
this  wine  was  entirely  gone.  (See  Dtcf.  o/  Jut. 
p.  1207,  a.  2nd  ed.) 

CaeclUiu,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  of  Vulcan, 
is  said  to  have  founded  Praeneste. 

Caelea  or  (hellu  yibenna,  the  leader  of  an 
Etruscan  army,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  either  of  Romulus  or  of  Tarquinius  Prit- 
cus,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops  on  the  bill 
called  after  him  the  Caelian. 

Caelliii  or  Coelloa.  1.  Antipiter.  [Antipatxr.] 
— 2.  Anreliiatia.  fAuRKLUNua.]  — 3.  Caldna. 
[Caldus.]  — 4.  Rafoa.  [Rupus.] 

Caelittf  or  Coelloa  Mona.  [Roma.] 

Cienae  (Kaipoi : Smn),  a city  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  op|)osite  the  mouth 
of  the  Lycus. 

Caano,  CaenepSlia,  or  HeipdUa  (KouWr  wdAis, 
N*h  : Aenei),  a city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a little  below  Copies  and 
opposite  to  Tentyra. 

Cienena  (Kaips^r),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  son  of 
Flatus  or  Coronus,  was  originally  a maiden  named 
Cienia,  who  was  beloved  by  Posi-idon,  and  was  by 
this  god  changed  into  a man,  and  rendered  invuU 
nerable.  As  a man  he  took  port  in  the  Argonautic 
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expedition  and  the  Cairdonian  hunt  In  the  battle 
between  the  Lnpithae  and  the  Centaurs  at  the 
marriage  of  Pirithous,  he  was  buried  by  the  Cen- 
taurs under  a mau  of  trees,  as  they  were  mutable  to 
kill  him,  but  he  was  changed  into  a bird.  In  the 
lower  world  Caeneus  recovered  his  fenude  form. 
(V'irg.  Aen.  vi.  448.) 

Cmu  or  CMlilei,  a Thracian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  tlie  Panysos. 

Caenllia  (Caeninensis),  a town  of  the  Sabines 
in  Latium,  whose  king  Acron  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After  their 
defeat  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome. 

Caraia.  [Cainkur.] 

Caenjra  (Kouri/r : Capo  di  Cavallc  or  Coda  di 
IVpe),  a promontory  of  Bruttium  opposite  Sicily. 

Caapinoa,  ]£.•  of  Tarracina,  one  of  Catiline's 
conspiratora,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia 
to  rise : he  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  over- 
taken in  his  flight  and  was  executed  with  the 
other  eonspiratore  b.  c.  63. 

Caepio,  Senlllut.  L Cxt,  consul  b.  c.  253,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his  colleague,  C. 
Sempronius  Blaesut,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  — 2. 
Cn.,  cnmle  aedile  207,  praetor  2(15,  and  consul 
203,  when  he  fought  against  Hannibal  near  Croton 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174. Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  curule  aedile  179, 
praetor  174,  with  Spain  as  his  province,  and  consul 
in  169.— «4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  H,  consul  142,  was 
adopted  by  Q.  Kabius  Maximus.  [Maximur.]  ~ 
6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  141,  and  censor  125.«« 
6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  140,  carried  on  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania,  and  induced  two  of 
the  friends  of  Viriathus  to  murder  the  latter. » 7. 
(1.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  106,  when  he  proposed 
a law  for  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Sempronia 
lex  of  C.  Gracchus.  He  was  afterwards  tent  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  and 
was  in  105  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with 
the  consul  Cn.  Malliiis  or  Manlius.  80,000 
soldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers  are  said  to  have 
perished.  Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  10 
years  afterwards  <95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by 
the  tribune  C.  Norbanns  on  account  of  his  mis- 
conduct in  this  u'ar.  He  was  condemned  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  according  to  one  account  he 
died,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  he 
eKsped  from  prison,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
"*8.  Q.,  quaestor  urban  os  100,  opposed  the  lex 
frumentaria  of  Satominus.  In  91  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Dnuits,  and  accused  two  of  the  roost 
distinguished  senators,  M.  Scaiinii  and  L.  Philip- 
pus.  He  fell  in  battle  in  the  Social  War,  90. 

Caaplo,  Faxutloi,  conspired  w'ith  Murena  against 
Augustus  B.  c.  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

CaerB  (Caerites,  Caeretes,  Caeretani : CWrerri), 
called  by  the  Greeks  A^Ua  ( ‘'A'yt/AAa : Apy/lina 
wr6s,  Virg.Aew.  vii.  652),  a city  in  Etniria  situa- 
ted on  a small  river  (Caeritis  amnis),  W.  of  Veii 
and  50  stadia  from  the  coasL  It  a'os  an  ancient 
Pela.»gic  city,  the  capital  of  the  cniel  Metentius, 
ami  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities, 
with  a territory  extending  apparently  as  far  as  the 
Tiber.  In  early  times  Caere  was  closely  allied 
with  Rome  ; and  when  the  latter  city  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls,  B.  c.  390,  Caere  gave  refuge  to  tlie 
Vpfclal  virgins.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the 
Homans  traced  the  origin  of  their  word  coenmoaki. 
The  Homans  out  of  gratitude  are  said  to  have 
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conferred  upon  the  Caerites  the  Roman  franchiie 
without  the  sulTragiuro  *,  though  it  is  not  impr<^ 
bable  that  the  Caerites  enjoyed  this  honour  pre- 
viously. In  353,  however,  Caere  joined  TarqDuiii 
in  making  war  against  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a tnice  with  Rome  for  100  yean  by  the 
forfeitare  of  half  of  its  territory.  From  this  time 
Caere  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Marini  and  Sails. 
It  was  restored  by  Drusus,  who  made  it  amuni- 
cipiam  ; and  it  continued  to  exist  till  the  13th 
century,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
a site  about  3 miles  off,  on  which  they  bestowed 
the  tame  name  (now  CVn),  while  the  old  tows 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vetut  or  Coer* 
Vtieref  corrupted  into  Cervetri,  which  is  a small 
village  with  100  or  200  inhabitants.  Here  ba«v 
been  discovered,  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Caere,  many  of  them  in  a 
state  of  complete  preservation.  — The  counirr 
round  Caere  produced  wine  and  a great  quantity 
of  com,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  wann  bathi 
which  were  much  frequented.  Caere  used  as  iu 
sea-port  the  town  of  Pyrol 

CaerelUa,  a Roman  lady  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distinguished 
for  her  acquirements  and  her  love  of  philosophy. 

Caecar,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gent,  which  traced  its  origin  to  lulos,  the 
ton  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Obns.]  Varioos  et)iDi>- 
logies  of  the  name  are  given  by  the  ancient  writen ; 
but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  word 
ooes-ar-ies,  and  the  i?anskrit  lci$a^  hnir,**  for  it  u 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom  for  s sumarre 
to  be  given  to  an  individual  from  some  peculisritr 
in  his  personal  appearance.  The  name  wns  as- 
sumed by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  by  Augustus 
handed  down  to  hit  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It 
continued  to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  as  members  either  by  adoption  or  terask 
descent  of  Caesar's  family  ; but  though  the  fiunily 
became  extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  empef«^ 
still  retained  the  name  os  part  of  their  titles,  and 
it  was  the  practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  nsro^. 
as  for  instance,  Imperaior  Cae$ar  />oiiu/f(jstts  Js> 
pustus.  When  Hadrian  adopted  Aeliiu  Venis,  h<' 
allowed  the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar;  and 
from  this  time,  though  the  title  of  con* 

tinued  to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that 
of  Outsar  was  also  granted  to  the  second  person  o 
the  state  and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Caesar,  JOUns.  1.  Sex.,  praetor  b.  c.  208,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province.*— 2.  Seix.,  curule  aedile,  16A 
when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  exhibited  at  tb** 
Megaleaian  gnmes,nnd  consul  157.«*S.  L.,  consul 
90,  fought  against  the  Socii,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
the  same  year  proposed  the  Iajt  Julia  dt  Ciritak, 
which  granted  the  cititenship  to  the  Latins  and  the 
Socii  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  Cac»r 
was  censor  in  89 ; he  belonged  to  the  aristocnti<*l 
party,  and  was  put  to  deoth  by  Marius  in  87.  •" 
4.  6.,  Bumaroed  Strabo  Vopiscu.s,  brother  of 
No.  3,  was  curule  aedile  90,  was  a candiiate  for 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  was  slain  along  with  hu 

* The  Caerites  appear  to  hare  been  the  first  bndf  of 
Roman  citiseni  whu  did  not  enjoy  the  suffTaxe.  Tbta. 
when  a Roman  cittien  was  at  nick  out  of  hit  tribe  b)'  (bv 
Ceniora  and  made  an  aerarian,  he  was  said  to  become 
une  of  the  Caerites.  tluce  he  h«d  lost  the  sufftafe : hsM* 
we  find  the  expreations  in  tabuUu  Caentmm  r^fcrre  bm 
aerari^im/octrt  used  as  synooyoioua. 
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Vrotber  by  Mariui  in  87.  He  wu  one  of  the 
chief  orator*  and  poeu  of  his  age,  and  ia  one  of 
the  speakera  in  Cicero's  dialogue  Dt  Oratore.  Wit 
vai  the  chief  cbaracterittic  of  hU  oratory ; but  be 
vai  deficient  in  power  and  energy.  Tbe  namei  of 
2 of  his  tragedies  are  preserred,  tbe  Adra$fu$  and 
T«€9us$a.^&.  L.,  son  of  No.  8,  and  uncle  by  his 
lister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  tbe  triumvir.  He  was 
consul  84,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the 
iivtocratical  party.  He  appears  to  have  deserted 
this  party  afterwainlB ; we  find  him  in  Gaul  in  52 
as  one  of  the  legates  of  C.  Caesar,  and  he  continued 
m Italy  daring  the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's  death 
(44)  be  sided  with  tbe  senate  in  opposition  to  his 
ancle  Antony,  and  was  in  consequence  proKribed 
by  the  Utter  in  43,  bat  obtained  his  pordoa  through 
ti^  infiuence  of  his  sister  Julia.  6.  L.,  son  of 
No.  5,  usually  distinguished  from  his  fiither  by  the 
addition  to  his  name  of  JUiiu  or  odoleictHs.  He 
joined  Pompey  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  Caesar  witli 
aropocals  of  peace.  In  the  course  of  tbe  same  year, 
ne  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  tbe  command  of 
Clopea  sras  entrusted  to  him.  In  46  he  served  as 
proqoaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica,  and  after  the  death 
of  Cato  be  surrendered  to  the  dictator  Caesar,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  pat  to  death,  but  pro^bly 
act  by  the  dictator's  orders.  ••  7.  C.,  tbe  father  of 
the  dictator,  was  praetor,  but  in  what  year  is  un- 
certain, and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae  in  84.  ~ 8. 
Sex.,  brother  of  No.  7,  consul  91. » 9.  C.,  the 
Dictator,  son  of  No.  7 and  of  Aurelia,  was  bom 
00  the  12th  of  July,  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
Marios  (VI.)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was 
ronseqoently  6 years  younger  than  Pompey  and 
Cicero.  He  had  nearly  completed  bis  56lh  year 
at  tbe  time  of  bis  murder,  15th  of  March,  44. 
Caesar  was  closely  connected  with  the  popular 
party  by  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  tbe 
great  3larius  ; and  in  83,  though  only  17  years  of 
age,  he  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Marian  p^y.  Sulla  com- 
manded him  to  put  away  his  wife,  but  he  refused 
to  obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed. 
He  connaled  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country 
mf  the  Sabines,  till  hts  friends  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to  liave  observed,  when  they 
pleaded  his  jcmth,  **  that  that  boy  would  some  day 
*r  another  be  the  ruin  of  tbe  aristocracy,  for  that 
there  were  many  Mariuses  in  him."  Seeing  that 
he  was  not  afe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia,  where 
he  served  bis  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius 
Tlkermos,  and,  at  the  capture  of  Mytilene  (80), 
was  rewarded  with  a civic  crown  for  saving  the 
life  of  a fellow-soldier.  On  the  death  of  Sulla  in 
78,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the  following 
yeair  gained  great  renown  as  an  orator,  though  he 
was  only  22  years  of  age,  by  his  prosecution  of 
Ca.  Dolahella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  pro- 
Tinee  of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  in  oratory, 
he  resolved  to  study  in  Rhodes  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  but  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured 
by  piratea,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  a 
ransom  of  50  talents.  At  Miletus  he  mooned 
svtDe  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates,  and  con- 
ducted them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus,  where  be 
rriidfied  them,  a punishment  with  which  he  bad  fre- 
qaeotly  thfeatened  them  in  sport  when  he  was  their 
prwsuer.  He  then  repaired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
•todwd  under  Apollonius,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ratmed  to  Rome,  He  now  devoted  all  his  ener- 
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gies  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  people.  His 
liberality  was  unbounded,  and  as  his  private  for- 
tune was  not  large,  be  soon  contracted  enormous 
debts.  But  he  gained  his  object,  and  became  the 
iavourite  of  the  people,  and  was  raised  by  them  in 
succession  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state.  He  was 
quaestor  in  68,  and  aedile  in  65,  when  he  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  the  public  games  and  build- 
ings. He  was  said  by  many  to  have  been  privy 
to  Catiline's  conspiracy  in  63,  but  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  bis  guilt,  and  it  is  improlmble 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a rash  scheme. 
In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  a 
very  able  speech,  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion, that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  (63),  Caesar  was  elected  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus, defeating  tbe  other  candidates,  Q.  Catulus 
and  Servilius  Isaoricus,  who  had  both  been  consuls, 
and  were  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  tbe 
state. — In  62  C^sar  was  praetor,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  supporting  the  tribune  Metellus  in 
opposition  to  his  colleague  Cato  ; in  conse<]uence  of 
the  tumults  that  ensued,  the  senate  suspended  both 
Caesar  and  Metellus  from  their  offices,  but  were 
obliged  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dignity  after  a few 
dara  In  the  following  year  (61 ) Caesar  went  as 
propraetor  into  Farther  ^lain,  where  he  gained 
I great  victories  over  the  Lusitanians.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  elected  notwithstanding  the  stre- 
nuous opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  who  succeeded 
however  in  carrying  tbe  election  of  Bibului  as 
bis  colleague,  who  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  aristocracy.  After  his  election,  but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  consulship,  he  funned 
that  coalition  with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvimte.  Pom- 
pey bad  become  estranged  from  the  aristocmey, 
since  the  senate  had  opposed  tbe  ratification  of  his 
acta  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he 
bad  promised  to  bis  veterans.  Cnusus  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  immense  wesdth  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a personal  enemy 
of  pompey.  They  were  reconciled  by  nteans  of 
Caesar,  and  the  3 entered  into  an  agreement  to 
luppon  one  another,  and  to  divide  the  power  in  the 
state  between  them.— In  59  Caesar  was  consul, 
and  being  supported  by  Pompey  and  Cmssus  he 
was  able  to  carry  all  his  measures.  Bibulus,  fri>m 
whom  the  senate  bad  expected  so  much,  could 
offer  DO  effectusd  opposition,  and,  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  resist  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear  again  in  public 
till  the  expirution  of  his  consulship.  Caesar's  first 
measure  was  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich 
Campanian  plain  was  divided  among  the  poorer 
citieens.  He  next  gamed  the  favour  of  the  equites 
by  relieving  them  from  I-3rd  of  the  sum  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes 
in  Asia.  He  then  obtained  tbe  confirmation  of 
Pompey's  acts.  Having  thus  gratified  the  people, 
the  equites,  and  Pompey,  he  was  easily  able  to 
obtain  for  himself  tbe  provinces  which  he  wished. 
By  a vote  of  tbe  people,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Vatinius,  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illy- 
ricum  were  granted  to  Caesar  with  3 legions  for  5 
years ; and  tbe  senate  added  to  his  government  the 
province  of  I'ranialpine  Gaul,  with  another  l«‘gion, 
for  5 years  also,  as  they  saw  that  a hill  wou!d  be 
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proposed  to  the  people  for  that  purpoce,  if  they  did 
not  gnuit  the  province  themselves.  Caesar  foresaw 
that  the  struggle  between  the  different  parties  at 
Romo  must  eventually  be  tenninated  by  the  sword, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  obtain  an  army, 
which  he  might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and 
rewards.  In  thecourse  of  the  same  year  Caesar 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
him  bis  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  During  the 
next  9 years  Caesar  was  occupied  with  the  subju* 
gation  of  Gaul,  lie  conquered  the  whole  of  Trans* 
alpine  Gaul,  which  had  hitherto  been  independent 
of  the  Romani,  with  the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  part 
called  Provincia  ; be  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
twice  landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  previously 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  — In  his  1st  campaign  (58) 
Caesar  conquered  the  ilelvctii,  who  bad  emigrated 
from  Switxerland  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
Gaul.  He  next  defeated  Ariovistns,  a German 
king,  who  had  taken  possession  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Aedui  and  Seqnani,  and  punned  him 
as  far  as  the  Rhine.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign Caesar  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  attend  to 
the  civil  duties  of  his  province  and  to  keep  np  bis 
communication  with  the  various  parties  at  Rome. 
During  the  whole  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he 
spent  (he  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul, — In  his  2nd  campaign  (57)  Caesar  carried 
on  war  with  the  Belgae,  who  dwelt  in  the  N.E.  of 
Gaul  between  the  S^uana  (Sehtt)  and  the  Rhine, 
and  after  a severe  struggle  completdv  subdued 
them.  — Caesar's  3rd  campaign  in  Oanl  (56)  did 
not  commence  till  late  in  the  year.  He  was  de- 
tained some  months  in  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Rome.  At  Luca  (Lmcea)  be  had  in- 
terviews with  most  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome, 
among  others  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
visited  him  in  April.  He  m^e  arrangements  with 
them  for  the  continuance  of  their  power  ; it  was 
agreed  betw'een  them  that  Ciassus  and  Pompey 
should  be  the  consuls  for  the  following  year,  that 
Crassus  should  have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey 
the  2 Spains,  and  that  Caesar's  government,  which 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  54,  should  be  prolonged 
for  5 years  aRcr  that  date.  After  making  these 
arrangements  be  crossed  the  Alps,  and  carried  on  war 
with  the  Venetiand  the  other  states  in  the  N.W. 
of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to  Crauos,  Caesar's 
legate,  in  the  preceding  year,  but  who  bad  now 
risen  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  They  were 
defeated  and  obliged  to  submit  to  Caesar,  and 
during  the  same  time  Crassus  conquered  Aquitania. 
Thus,  in  3 campaigns,  Caesar  subdued  the  whole 
of  Gaul  ; but  the  people  mode  several  attempts  to 
recover  their  independence  ; and  it  was  not  till 
their  revolts  had  been  again  and  again  put  down 
by  (^sar,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  had  pe- 
rished in  battle,  that  they  learnt  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  yoke. — In  his  4th  campaign  (55)  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Germans,  but  he  only  remained  18  days  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river.  Late  in  the  summer  be 
invaded  Britain,  but  more  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal 
observation,  than  with  the  inteotion  of  permanent 
conquest  at  present.  He  sailed  from  the  port  Itins 
(probably  Witaatid^  between  Calais  and  Cologne), 
and  effected  a landing  somewhere  near  the  S^th 
Foreland,  after  a severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
The  late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Glaul  after  remaining  oidy  a short  time  in 
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: the  island.  In  ibis  year,  according  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  now 
consult,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  and  Illyricura 
was  prolonged  for  5 years,  namely,  from  the  lit 
of  January,  53,  to  the  end  of  December,  49. — 
Caesar's  5th  campaign  (54)  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  2nd  invasion  of  Britain.  He  landed  in 
Britain  at  the  same  place  as  in  the  former  year, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  a series  of  enragementi, 
and  crossed  the  Tamests  (TVimes).  The  Britons 
submitted,  and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute; but  their  subjection  was  only  nominal,  for 
Caesar  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ments behind  him,  and  Britain  remaiued  nearly 
100  years  longer  independent  of  the  Romans. 
During  the  winter  one  of  the  Roman  legioos, 
which  had  been  stationed  under  the  command  of 
T.  Titurhu  Sabinas  and  L.  Aurunculeins  Cotta,  is 
the  country  of  the  Eburones,  w'as  cut  to  pieces  by 
Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones.  Ambiorix  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother 
of  the  orator,  who  was  stationed  with  a legiou 
among  the  Nervii  ; but  Cicero  defended  himself 
with  bravery,  and  was  at  length  relieved  by  Csemr 
in  person.  In  September  of  this  year,  Julia, 
Caesar's  only  daughter  and  Pompey'i  wife,  died  ia 
childbirth.  — In  Caesar's  6th  campaign  (53)  seve- 
ral of  the  Gallic  nations  revolted,  but  Caesar  oexa 
compefted  them  to  return  to  obedience.  The  Tre- 
viri,  who  had  revolted,  had  been  supported  by  tbe 
Germans,  and  Caesar  accordingly  again  crossed  tbe 
Rhine,  bat  made  no  permanent  conquests  on  tbe 
further  side  of  the  river.  — Caesar's  7tb  cam- 
paign (52)  was  the  roost  arduous  of  all.  Almsst 
all  the  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultaneously  in 
revolt,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
Vercingetorix,  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  (Vssr 
had  yet  encountered.  After  a most  severe  struggle 
in  which  Caesar's  military  genius  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle,  the  war  was  brought  to  a conch- 
sion  by  the  defeat  of  the  Oaula  before  Alesia  and 
the  surrender  of  this  city. — The  8th  and  9tb  enm* 
pai^s  (51,  50)  were  employed  in  the  final  subju- 
gation of  Gaul,  which  had  entirely  submitted  to 
Caesar  by  the  middle  of  50.  Meanwhile,  so 
estrangement  bad  taken  place  between  Caessr  ind 
Pompey.  Caesar's  brilliant  victories  had  gained 
him  fimh  popularity  and  influence  ; and  Pompey 
saw  with  ill-disguised  mortifioati<m  that  he  was 
becoming  tbe  second  person  in  tbe  state.  He  wu 
thus  led  to  join  again  the  aristociatical  party,  by 
the  assistaxMe  of  which  he  could  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Romsa 
state.  The  great  object  of  this  party  was  to  de- 
prive Caesar  of  his  command,  and  to  compel  bin 
to  come  to  Rome  as  a private  man  to  sue  for  tbe 
consulship.  They  would  then  have  fonnally  se- 
eused  him,  and  as  Pompey  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  at  tbe  httd  of  an  army,  tbe  trial 
would  have  been  a mockery,  and  his  condemnatioR 
would  have  been  certain.  Caesar  offered  to  resign 
his  command  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same ; Iwt 
tbe  senate  would  not  listen  to  any  compromise. 
Accordingly,  on  the  lit  of  January,  49,  the  seoste 
passed  a resolution  that  (^sar  should  disband  bis 
army  by  a certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
Two  of  the  tribunes,  M.Antoniui  and  Q.  Cassius,  put 
their  veto  upon  this  resolution,  but  their  opposition 
was  set  at  nought,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesar's 
camp.  Under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  tribuDC** 
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Camat  croieri  the  Rabicon,  which  tcpantcd  hi«  i 
|V0Tixtee  froTD  Italy,  and  marched  toward*  Home.  ' 
Potapey.  who  bad  been  entrusted  by  the  senate  with 
tbec^uct  of  the  war,  soon  diacorered  how  greatly 
iw  had  orerrated  his  own  popularity  and  influence. 
His  own  troops  deserted  to  his  riTal  in  crowds  ; 
isvn  after  town  in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to  Caesar, 
whose  inarch  was  like  a triumphal  progreta  The 
ooJy  town  which  offered  Caesar  any  resistance  was 
Co^ium,  into  which  L.  Domitius  Ahenoborbos 
hsd  thrown  himself  with  a strong  force  ; but  eren 
ibis  place  waa  obliged  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  a 
few  ^ra  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the  magistrates 
and  senatora  had  fled  fn>m  Rome  to  Capua,  and 
MW,  despairing  of  opposing  Caesar  in  Italy,  he 
miched  from  Capua  to  Bnindosiom,  and  on  the 
lith  of  March  embarked  for  Greece.  Caesar  pur- 
ned  Pompey  to  Brundusiuin,  but  he  waa  unable 
ts  h^w  him  to  Greece  for  want  of  shipa  He 
therefore  marched  back  from  Brundusium,  and  re< 
paired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  3 months  become 
Bister  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  After  remaining  a 
short  time  in  Rome,  be  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
Pompey’s  legates,  Afranhia,  Petreius,  and  Varro, 
rfsnmsnded  powerful  armies.  After  defeating 
Afraoiu  and  Petreiua,  and  receiving  the  submis* 
sioa  of  Varro,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  be 
had  meaatime  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  prae- 
tor M Lepidua.  He  resigned  the  dictatorship  at 
the  end  of  1 1 days,  after  bolding  the  consular  co- 
Bitta,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
IsBuiciu  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
--  At  the  beginning  of  January,  46,  Caesar  crossed 
over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  collected  a 
formidable  army.  At  first  the  campaign  vraa  in 
Panpey'i  fiivoar ; Caesar  waa  repulsed  before 
Dprhachium  with  considerable  loss,  and  was  oh- 
ligtd  to  retreat  towards  Thessaly.  In  this  country 
ai  the  plaint  of  Pbarsalus  or  Pharsalia,  a decisive 
battle  was  fought  between  the  2 armies  on  the  9th 
•f  Aagust,  48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely 
4efca^  Pompey  fled  to  k^pt,  panned  by 
Csesar,  but  he  was  murdered  before  Caesar  arrived 
in  the  country.  [PoMrxiua.]  His  head  was 
beos|bt  to  C^sar,  who  turned  away  from  the 
•ifht,  shed  tears  at  the  untimely  death  of  his 
nni,  and  pat  his  murderen  to  death.  When  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  reached  Rome, 
'snoss  honoun  were  conferred  upon  Csesar.  He 
VIS  appointed  dictator  for  a whole  year  and  consul 
ke  $ years,  and  the  tribonician  power  was  con- 
krnd  QpoQ  him  for  life.  He  declined  the  consul- 
ship. bet  entered  upon  the  dictatorship  in  September 
a tha  year  (48),  and  appointed  M.  Antony  his 
■aster  of  the  hone.  On  his  arrival  in  EgyP^* 
Camar  became  involved  in  a war,  which  gave  the 
rsmams  of  the  Pompeian  party  time  to  rally.  Thia 
vir,  asoally  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose 
film  the  determination  of  Caesar  that  Cleopatra, 
vhoss  frscinatioos  had  won  faU  heart,  should 
fttgo  ia  vith  her  brother  Ptolemy  ; but 

tha  decision  wm  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the 
yoBig  king,  and  the  war  which  thus  broke  out, 
*as  not  brought  to  a close  till  the  latter  end  of 
^fArch,  47.  It  waa  soon  after  this,  that  Cleopatra 
bad  a sen  by  Caesar.  [CexsAEioN.]  Caesar  re- 
posed to  Rome  tbreugh  Syria  and  Asia  Mi- 
sad  on  his  march  through  Pootus  attacked 
^banacea,  the  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who 
bad  asnsted  Pompey.  He  defeated  Pharinaces 
2da  with  such  ease,  that  he  isXonaed  the 
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senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words.  Feat,  ru/i,  nW. 
He  reached  Rome  in  September  (47),  was  ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  following  year,  and  before 
the  end  of  September  set  sail  for  Africa,  where 
Scipio  and  (^to  had  collected  a large  army.  The 
war  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Tbapsus,  on  the  tith  of  April, 
46.  Cato,  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to 
bis  own  life. — Caesar  returned  to  Home  in  the 
latter  end  of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Konian  world,  but  he  used  bis  vic- 
tory with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike  other 
conquerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  forgave  all  who 
had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and 
Oesarians.  His  clemency  was  one  of  tM  bright- 
est features  of  his  character.  At  Rome  all  parties 
seemed  to  vie  in  paying  him  honour:  the  dictator- 
ship was  bestow^  on  him  for  10  years,  and  the 
censorship,  under  the  new  title  of  Frae/ectus 
Morum^  for  S years.  He  celebrated  his  victories 
in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  by  4 magni- 
ficent triumpha  Caesar  now  proceeded  to  correct 
the  various  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state, 
and  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  several  laws  suit- 
able to  the  altered  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  most  important  of  bis  measures  this  year  (46) 
was  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Ro- 
man year  waa  now  8 months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Caesar  added  90  days  to  this  year,  and 
thus  made  the  whole  year  consist  of  445  days  ; 
and  he  guarded  against  a repetition  of  similar 
errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  {Piet,  of  AiU,  art.  C€Uemdarium.)  — 
Meantime  the  2 sons  of  Pompey,  Sextus  and 
Cneius,  had  collected  a new  army  in  Spain.  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  toward*  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
brought  the  war  to  a close  by  the  battle  of  Munda, 
on  the  17tb  of  March,  45,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  only  defeated  after  a most  obstinate  resistance. 
Cn.  Pompey  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but 
Sextus  made  good  his  escape.  Caesar  reached 
Rome  in  September,  and  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  Fresh  honoun  awaited  him.  His  por- 
trait was  to  be  struck  on  coins ; the  month  of 
Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of  Julius  in  his 
honour  ; he  receited  the  title  of  imperator  for  life  ; 
and  the  whole  senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  bis 
safety.  To  reward  his  followen,  Caesar  increased 
the  number  of  senaton  and  of  the  pnbi  ic  magistrates, 
so  that  there  were  to  be  1 6 praetors,  40  quaestors, 
and  6 aediles.  He  began  to  revolve  vast  schemes  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  Koman  world.  Among  his  plans  of 
internal  improvement,  he  proposed  to  frame  a digest 
of  all  the  Roman  laws,  to  establish  public  libraries,  to 
drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour 
of  Ostia,  and  to  dig  a canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Orinth.  To  protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  be  meditated  expeditions  against  the  Par- 
thiaof  mid  the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube, 
and  had  already  begun  to  make  preparations  for 
bis  departure  to  the  East  Possessing  royal  power, 
be  now  wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  and 
Antony  accordingly  offered  him  the  diadem  in 
public  on  the  festi^  of  the  Lupercalia  (the  15th 
of  February ) ; but  seeing  that  the  proposition  was 
not  favourably  received  by  the  people,  he  declined 
it  for  the  present  — - But  (Cesar's  power  was  not 
witnessed  without  envy.  The  Roman  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  rule  the  Ho- 
man world  and  to  pillage  it  at  their  pleasure,  could 
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ill  brook  a master,  and  resolved  to  remove  him  by 
aisassination.  The  conspiracy  against  Caesar's 
life  had  been  set  afoot  by  Cassius,  a personal  enemy 
of  Caesar's,  and  there  were  more  tnan  6U  persons 
privy  to  it.  Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised 
by  Caesar  to  wealth  and  honour ; and  some  of 
them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  firiendship.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of  the  murder  of 
Caesar  as  a glorious  deed,  and  to  represent  Brutus 
and  Cassius  as  patriots  ; but  the  mask  ought  to  be 
stripped  off  these  false  patriots  ; they  cared  not  for 
the  republic,  but  only  for  themselves  ; and  their 
object  in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party.  Caesar  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  fate,  but  he  disre* 
garded  them  all,  and  fell  by  the  dag^rs  of  his 
assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15tb  of  March,  44.  At 
an  appointed  signal  the  conspirators  surrounded 
him  ; Casca  dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others 
quickly  drew  their  swords  and  attacked  him  ; Cae- 
sar at  6rst  defended  himself  but  when  he  saw 
that  Brutus,  his  friend  and  favourite,  had  also 
drawn  his  sword,  he  exclaimed  Tu  quoque  Brule  I 
pulled  his  toga  over  his  face,  and  sunk  pierced 
with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.  ~ 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  greatest  man  of  antiquity. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  various 
talents,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  pur- 
suits. He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a gene- 
ral, a statesman,  a lawgiver,  a jurist,  an  orator, 
a poet,  an  historian,  a philologer,  a mathematician, 
and  an  architect.  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel 
iu  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he  would  have 
surpassed  almost  all  other  men  iu  any  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his  extraordinary 
mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  be  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  the  majority  of  which  has  been  lost. 
The  purity  of  bis  Latin  and  the  cleameas  of  his 
style  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves, 
and  are  conspicuous  in  his  Commsirfarii,  which  are 
bis  only  works  that  hav^  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  7 years  of  the  Gallic 
war  in  7 books,  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  war 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  3 
books.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  in  an  8th  book,  which 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  3 separate  books,  which  are  also  ascribed 
to  Hirtius,  but  tbeir  authorship  is  uncertain.  The 
lost  works  of  Caesar  are  : ~ 1.  Aafuato,  in  reply 
to  Cicero's  OUo^  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise  of 
Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  46.  2. 
De  Analoffioy  or,  as  Cicero  explains  it,  De  RaHout 
Latine  loqueudi,  dedicated  to  Cicero,  contained  in- 
vestigations on  the  Latin  language,  and  were  writ- 
ten by  Caesar  while  he  was  crossing  the  Alpa  3. 
LUvi  Auspieiorum^  ot  Auffuralia.  4.  De  A$lri$, 
5.  Apopfuheqmnta^  or  Dicta  eoUeetamot  a collection 
of  go^  sayings.  6.  Poemata,  Two  of  these  writ- 
ten in  his  youth,  Laudee  HerculU  and  a tragedy 
Oedipue^  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  the 
best  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat  1737*  Stutt- 
gnrd,  1822  ; by  Moros,  Lips.  1780;  and  by 
Oberiin,  Lips.  1805,  1819. 

C.  Caeaar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons  of  M.  Vip- 
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sanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  ef 
Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at  Massilia,  on  bis  war 
to  Spain,  a.  d.  2,  and  C.  Caesar  in  Lycia,  a.  d.  4. 
of  a wound  which  he  had  received  in  Armenia. 

Caesaraugnsta  {Zarogota  or  Sarago$$a\  more 
anciently  Saldaba,  a town  of  the  Edetani  on  the 
Iberus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  was  colonised 
by  Augustas  B.  c.  27,  and  was  the  teat  of  a Con- 
ventui  Juridicus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Prudentiiis. 

C^es&rSa  (Koio’dpeia:  Kauropei/r:  Caesariensk), 
a name  given  to  several  cities  of  the  Homan  empire 
in  honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  Caesars.  •>•1.  C.  ad 
Argaetun,  formerly  Haiiea,  also  Eosibla  (K.  i 
wphs  'Apyoiff,  rd  Md^axa,  E6(re€«ia:  KewieK 
Ru.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood 
upon  Mount  Argaeos,  about  the  centre  of  Capps- 
docia,  in  the  district  (praefectura)  called  Cilicia. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  and  when  thst 
country  was  made  a Roman  province  by  Tibmm 
(a.  o.  18),  it  received  the  name  of  Caesarea.  It 
was  ultimately  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

G.  FhHippi  or  Fanhaa  (K,  if  ^(Alnrov,  N.  T. ; K. 
noyfidt:  Banioi\  a city  of  Palestine^  at  the  & 
foot  of  M.  Hermon,  on  the  Jordan,  just  below  m 
source  [Panium],  built  by  Philip  the  tetrareh. 
&C.  3 : King  Agrippa  calM  it  Nerooias,  but  tt 
soon  lost  this  name. « 3.  C.  Falaeatuiae,  formerl.T 
Stratdnia  Tnrria  (Arpdrwrot  w^pyor : A'auarrpei 
Hu.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  les* 
coast,  just  above  the  boundary  line  between  Ssmarii 
and  Galilee-  It  was  surrounded  with  a wall  sod 
decorated  with  splendid  buildings  by  Herod  the 
Great  (a.  c.  13),  who  called  it  Caesarea,  in  honoor 
of  Augustus.  He  also  made  a splendid  harbour 
for  the  city.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  capital 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  procuiatrr. 
Vespasian  made  it  a colony,  and  Titus  conferred 
additional  favours  upon  it ; hence  it  was  esUed 
Colonia  Flavia.»4.  C.  l^uretaAiaa,  fonner)/ 
lol  (Td>\  Katffdpeta:  Zenktll^  Ru.),  a Pboeoiciin 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a harbour,  the 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  named  it  Csessrva, 
in  honour  of  Augustua  When  Claudius  erected 
Mauretania  into  a Roman  province,  he  made 
Caesarea  a colony,  and  the  capital  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  province,  which  was  thence  called 
Mauretania  Caesariensis.— 6.  C.  ad  AnaBorbuB 
[Anazarbus.]  There  are  several  others,  which 
are  better  known  by  other  names,  and  seveitl 
which  are  not  important  enough  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

Caetazion,  son  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  of 
patra,  originally  called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egypb*° 

ftrince,  was  bom  B.  c.  47.  In  42  the  triumvirs  al* 
owed  him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  of 
and  in  34  Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  sf 
kins  of  kinga.  After  the  deatn  of  his  mother  m 
30  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augtutus. 

Caetarodftnum  (Foiir*),  chief  town  of  the  To- 
rdnes  or  Turdni,  subsequently  called  Torooi,  oo 
the  Liger  (Loire)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensts. 

Caesarom&goi.  L (Rmwcou),  chief  tow  «f 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Bel^ca.-*S.  {Ckthuf/er^)-' 
a town  of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain. 

Caea§na  (Caesenas  -iUis : Omwa),  a town  i^- 
Gallia  Cispadana  on  the  Via  Aemilia  not  iff  ^ 
the  Rubico. 

. Caesennliu  Lanto.  [LiNm] 

I Caeaennlna  Paetoa.  [PAirva] 

I CaeaetioB  Flayiu.  [Flavi;!.] 
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OmTi,  a tuiDame  of  Hioerta,  a translatioD  of 
the  Greek  7XoMCMif. 

CiMia  ^va  {Hamrnwild\  a forest  in  Oer« 
ASAT  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Yssel. 

Caesdiiia,  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the 
«ife  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  was  a woman  of 
the  greatest  lieentioosnesa,  and  was  put  to  death 
vith  Caligula  together  with  her  daughter,  a.  d,  41. 

M.  Cai^nloa,  a judex  at  the  triiu  of  Oppianicus 
for  the  murder  of  Clueotiua,  a c.  74,  and  aedile 
with  Cicero  in  69. 

Ciiena  (Roocdr:  Akaom  or  Bakir)^  a rirer  of 
Mjfia,  rising  in  M.  Temnus  and  Bowing  past 
Pergamus  into  the  Cumaean  Gulf. 

O^ta  (Caietanus:  Gaeta),  a town  in  Latium 
«Q  the  borders  of  Campania,  40  stadia  S.  of  For- 
laiae,  litoated  on  a promontory  of  the  same  name 
sod  on  a bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Caie- 
tanas.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour  (Cic. 
pro  Lt^  Mam,  12),  and  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Ouetu,  the  norte  of  Aeneas,  who, 
scoordtog  to  some  tnulitioos,  was  buried  at  this 
plsea 

Cuas,  the  jurist.  [Gaiua.] 

Cains  Caasar.  [CauouLA.] 

OUiber.  [Quintus  Smtrnaiu&] 

Oilshrla  (Calabri),  the  peninsula  in  the  S.  E.  of  i 
Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum  to  the  Prom,  i 
l^giutn,  fonn^  part  of  Apulia.  j 

Calaeta  (KoA4|  Ka\(urr7eof:  nr.  Giro-  | 

•10,  Ru.)i,  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded  j 
by  Docetitts,  a chief  of  the  Sicels,  about  b.  c 447. 
Calacts  wss,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  the  I 
uune  of  the  coaat.  (Herod,  vi.  22.) 

Calactinus.  [Cabciliub  Calactinus.] 

CalagtuTis  (CalagurriUnus:  Culukorra)^  a town 
•f  the  Vasconet  and  a Koman  municipium  in  Mis- 
sis Tarraconeosis  near  the  Iberua,  memorable  I 
for  lU  adherence  to  Sertorius  and  for  its  siege  by 
Ponpey  and  his  generals,  in  the  course  of  which 
x^bers  killed  and  salted  their  children,  B.C.  71. 
(Jttv.  XV.  93.)  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Quin- 
UOA. 

OalaU,  brother  of  Zetes.  [Zbtbs.] 

CilimL  1.  (Aaima,  Ro.)  an  important  town 
A Numidia,  between  Cirta  and  Hippo  Regius,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Rubricatus 
iA'afoLW-RW),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania 
Isetahensis,  on  the  E bank  of  the  Malva,  near  its 
santh. 

dlimlns,  in  Lydia,  a lake  with  floating  islands, 
t^otd  to  the  nymphs. 

CSilifnis  (K^o^s),  a statuary  and  embosser  at 
Athens,  of  great  celebrity,  was  a contemporary  of 
I^bidtas.  and  flourished  & c 467 — 429. 

(IHmns  {KAko^s  : a town  on  the 

CAM  of  Phoenicia,  a little  S.  of  Tripolis. 

Calkatts  (lUfAaeot),  an  Indian  gymnosophist, 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  from  India,  and 
bsving  been  taken  ill,  burnt  himself  alive  in  the 
prrseoce  of  tbe  Macedonians,  3 months  before  the 
death  of  Alexander  (B.  c.  323),  to  whom  he  bad 
predkted  bis  approaching  end. 

Oslailrles  (KoAoeipicr),  one  of  the  two  divisions 
(the  other  being  tbe  Hermotybii)  of  the  warrior- 
^ of  Egypt.  Their  matest  strength  was 
men,  and  their  chief  abode  in  the  W. 
Wt  of  the  Delta.  They  formed  tbe  king's  body 
rwd. 

CUlUa  (Calatlous : CaJazxoX  a town  in  Sam- 
«a  the  Appsa  Via  between  C^pua  and  Bene> 
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Tentum,  was  conquered  by  tbe  Romans  b.  c.  313, 
and  was  colonix^  by  Julius  Caesar  with  hit 
veterana 

CalaUniu,  A.  Atilliu,  consul  a c.  258,  in  the 
I first  Punic  war,  carried  on  tbe  war  with  success  in 
Sicily.  He  was  consul  a 2nd  time,  254,  when  be 
took  Panormus  ; and  was  dictator,  249,  when  he 
again  carried  on  tbe  war  in  Sicily,  which  was  the 
fint  instance  of  a dictator  commanding  an  army 
out  of  Italy. 

Calaurea  -la  (KaXa^«u^  KoAavpfa:  KoAouptf- 
Tiff : Poro)^  a small  islimd  in  the  Saronic  gulf  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  and  opposite  Troezen,  possessed 
a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hither  Demos- 
thenes fled  to  escape  Antipater,  and  here  be  took 
poison,  B.C.  322.  This  temple  was  the  place  ot 
meeting  of  an  ancient  Amphictyonia.  DicL 
of  2d  ed.) 

Calkins,  the  name  of  a distinguished  family  at 
Ciq>ua,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  which  was 
Pacuvius  C^lavius,  who  induced  hit  fellow-citizens 
to  espouse  tbe  cause  of  Hannibal  after  tbe  battle  of 
Cannae,  b.  c.  216. 

CslII^  (5  KdAtfix),also  Indus  (QWn^'  or  Tbmu), 
a considerable  river  of  C^ia,  which  rises  in  M. 
(^raus,  above  Cibyra,  and  after  receiving  (ac- 
cording to  Pliny)  60  small  rivers  and  100  mountain 
torrents,  falls  into  the  sea  W.  of  Caunus  and  op- 
posite to  Rhodes. 

Calohas  (KiAxax),  son  of  Thestor  of  Mycenae 
or  Megara,  tbe  wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy,  foretold  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  pestilence  which  rsged  in 
the  Greek  army,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  build 
the  wooden  horse.  An  oracle  bad  declared  that 
Calchas  should  die  if  be  met  with  a soothsayer 
superior  to  himself ; and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros, 
near  Colophon,  for  here  Calchas  met  the  soothsayer 
Mopsus,  who  predicted  things  which  Calchas 
could  not.  Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  grieC  After 
his  death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

Caldns,  C.  CasUtis.  1.  Hose  from  obscurity  by 
bis  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  107, 
when  he  proposed  a lex  tabeilaria,  and  consul  94. 
In  tbe  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the  party  of 
Marios,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  83.  ^ 
2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  Cicero's  quaes- 
tor in  Cilicia,  50. 

Csle  (Oporto)^  a port-town  of  the  (^laeci  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius. 
From  Porto  Colt  the  name  of  the  country  Portugal 
is  stmpnsed  to  have  come. 

Calddonla.  [Britannia.] 

C&lentum,  a town  probably  of  the  Calenses 
Emanici  in  Hispania  Baetica,  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  bricks  so  light  as  to  swim  upon 
water. 

Cslftnos,  Q.  Fflnni , tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  a 
61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Clodius  from 
condemnation  for  bis  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  In  59  he  was  praetor,  and  from 
this  time  appears  as  an  active  partizan  of  Caesar. 
In  51  he  was  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  served 
under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  In  49  he  joined 
Caesar  at  Brundusium  and  accompanied  him  to 
Spain,  and  in  48  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  from  Epi- 
rus to  bring  over  the  remainder  of  the  troops  from 
Italy,  but  most  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  Bibulus. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Calenus  took 
many  cities  in  Greece.  In  47  be  was  made  consul 
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by  Caesar.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  subsequently  had  the  coro- 
mand  of  Antony's  legions  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Perusinian  war  (4 1 ) Calenus 
died,  and  Octarianns  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  army. 

Calat  or  -^x  (KdAnt  or  //o/uift),  a river 
of  Bithynia,  S.W.  of  Heraclda  Pratica.  (Tbuc. 
iv.  76.) 

CAles  (-if,  usually  PI.  Cales  -ium : Calenus : 
Calvi\  chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Ansonian 
people  in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latina,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  and 
therefore  called  Thre'ieia  by  the  poets.  Cales  was 
taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  333.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

Cal8tet  or  -i,  a people  in  Belgic  Gaul  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seiue  : their  capital  was  Jijliobona. 

Gal4tor  (KoAV>'P)«  *on  of  Clytius,slam  at  Troy 
by  the  Telainonian  Ajax. 

Calldliu.  L Q.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  99, 
carried  a law  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Metellus  Nnmi- 
dicus  from  banishment  He  was  praetor  79,  and 
had  the  government  of  one  of  the  Spains,  and  on 
his  return  was  accused  by  Q.  Lollius,  and  con- 
demned. 8.  K.,  son  of  the  preceding,  distin- 
guished as  an  orator.  In  37  he  was  praetor,  and 
supported  the  recal  of  Cicero  from  banishment 
In  31  he  waa  an  unsuccetsfol  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  49.  be  joined  Caesar,  who  placed  him  over 
Gallia  Togata,  where  he  died  in  48. 

Ciligtda,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  37—41,  son  of 
Oermanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  bom  a.  d.  12,  and 
was  brought  up  among  the  legions  in  Omnany. 
HU  real  name  was  Caita  Cauar^  and  be  was  al- 
ways called  Coras  by  hU  contemporaries : Caligmla 
was  a surname  given  him  by  the  soldiers  from  his 
wearing  in  hU  boyhood  smalt  caligtt^  or  soldiers' 
boots.  Having  escaped  the  6ite  of  hU  mothn^  and 
brother,  he  gained  the  fisvour  of  Tiberius,  who  raised 
him  to  offices  of  honour,  and  held  out  to  biro  hopes 
of  the  succession.  On  the  death  of  Tiberias  (37), 
which  was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  Caligula, 
the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  saluted 
by  the  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the 
son  of  Oermanicus.  His  first  acts  gave  promise 
of  a just  and  beneficent  reign.  He  pardoned  all 
the  persons  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  or  ac* 
cusers  against  bis  family ; he  released  all  the  state- 
prisoners  of  Tiberius  ; he  restored  to  the  magUtrates 
full  power  of  jurisdiction  without  appeal  to  his 
person,  and  promised  the  senate  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws.  Towards  foreign  princes  he  behaved 
with  great  generosity.  He  restored  Agrippa,  the 
grandson  of  Herod,  to  hU  kingdom  of  Judaea,  and 
Antioebus  IV.  to  bU  kingdom  of  Commagene.  But 
at  the  end  of  8 roontlis  the  conduct  of  Caligula  became 
suddenly  changed.  After  a serious  illness,  which 
probably  weakened  his  mental  powers,  he  appears 
as  a sanguinary  and  licentious  roadman.  He  put 
to  death  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor, 
compelled  hU  grandmother  Antonia  and  other 
members  of  hU  family  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves, often  caused  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of 
at)  ages  to  be  tortured  to  death  for  his  amusement 
while  taking  bis  meals,  and  on  one  occasion,  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  games  in  the  Circus,  be  M’dered 
a great  number  of  the  spectators  to  be  seised,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts.  Such  was 
his  lore  of  blood  that  he  wished  the  Roman 
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people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might  cat  it  off 
with  a blow.  His  obscenity  was  as  great  as  his 
cruelty.  He  carried  on  an  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  own  sisters,  and  no  Homan  woman  wss 
safe  from  his  attacks.  His  marriages  were  dis- 
gracefully contracted  and  speedily  dissolved ; ind 
the  only  woman  who  exercised  a permanent  in- 
fluence over  him  was  his  last  wife  Caesonia.  In 
bis  madness  he  considered  himself  a god ; be  even 
built  a temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and 
appointed  priests  to  attend  to  his  worship.  He 
sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making  his 
horse  Incitatus,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to  the 
consulship,  his  colleague.  His  monstrous  extrava- 
gancies soon  exhausted  the  coffers  of  the  state. 
One  instance  may  show  the  senseless  way  in  which 
be  spent  his  money.  He  constructed  a bridge  of 
boats  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a distance  of 
about  3 miles,  and  after  covering  it  with  earth  be 
built  houses  upon  it  When  it  wms  finished,  be 
gave  a splendid  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  concluded  the  entertainment  by  throwing  mns- 
bers  of  the  guests  into  the  sea.  To  replenish  the 
treasury  he  exhausted  Italy  and  Rome  by  his  ex- 
tortions, and  then  marched  into  Gaul  in  40,  which 
he  plundered  in  all  directkms.  With  his  troops 
he  advanced  to  the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross 
over  into  Britain  ; be  drew  them  up  in  battle  amv, 
and  then  gave  them  the  signal  — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Oeetn. 
The  Roman  world  at  length  grew  tired  of  inch  s 
mad  tyrant  • Four  months  after  his  return  to  the 
city,  on  the  24th  of  Jsuuiarr  41,  he  was  murdered 
by  Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus  and  others.  His  wife  Caesraia 
and  his  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death. 

(^tUngaa,  a numerous  people  of  India  iotis 
Oangem,  on  the  E.  coast,  below  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges. 

OalinipaTB  (Cbnosps  $ a little  above  27^  K. 
lat),  a city  on  the  Ganges,  N.  of  its  conflaeixe 
with  the  Jomanes  said  to  hare  been  the 

furthest  point  in  India  reached  by  Seleocus  Nt* 
cator. 

Callaeci  [Gallabcl] 

CaUatit  (KoXXorix,  KdAarit:  KoXarssrft: 
KoUatf  Kollati),  a town  of  Moesia,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  originally  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  aftervardf 
of  Heracles. 

CalU&rai  (KoXAfopox),  a town  in  Locris,  Deo* 
tioned  by  Homer. 

CalHas  and  Hippcnlcua  (KoAXi'at,  lerdrsmt), 
a noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  for  their  wisltb. 
They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity  of  torch- 
bearer  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  dsined 
descent  from  Triptoiemus.  1.  Hipponioni  Li 
qiiired  a large  fortime  by  fraudulently  making  uie 
of  the  information  he  bad  received  from  Soka 
respecting  the  introduction  of  his 
394.  (PlutSb/.  15.)  — 8.  CailiaaL,  sonofFhoe- 
nippus,  an  opponent  of  Pisistratus,  and  a conqueror 
at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games.— 8. 
nienf  II.,  sumaroed  Ammon,  son  of  No.  2. —A 
Callias  IL,  son  of  No.  3,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Manthon,490.  He  was  afterwards  arnbasiadorfm 
Athens  to  Artaxerzes,  and  according  to  some  aoeoanta 
negotiated  a peace  with  Persia,  449,  on  lermf  mod 
humiliating  to  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  Athens, 
be  was  accused  of  having  taken  bribes,  and  wra 
condemned  to  a fine  of  30  talents.  — A Eipp^* 
ons  nL,  son  of  No.  4,  one  of  the  Aiheoisfi  gsd** 
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nil  in  their  innircion  into  the  territory  of  TanogrB, , 
4'M,  aIm  comnoended  at  the  battle  of  Delium, 
424,  where  he  was  killed.  It  w*as  hia  divorced 
vife,  and  not  bis  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
Hii  dasfrbter  Hipparete  was  married  to  Aleibiadet, 
with  a dowrr  of  10  talents ; another  daughter  was 
rarried  to  Theodorass  and  became  the  mother  of 
iMciates  the  orator.** 6.  CallSaa  XU.,  aon  of  No. 
S.  hr  the  lady  who  married  Pericles,  dissipated  < 
^ bis  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists,  flatterers,  and 
srMDcn.  The  scene  of  Xenophon^s  Bamqmty  and 
aha  that  of  Plato's  Prota^ortu  is  laid  at  his  bouse. 
He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced  himself  to 
•haolste  beggary.  In  400  he  was  engaged  in  the 
ittenpt  to  crush  Andocidea.  In  392  be  com- 
oaaded  the  Athenian  heary-armed  troops,  when 
Iphicrates  delated  the  Spartans;  and  in  371  he 
vu  one  of  the  enroya  empowered  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Sparta. 

fSaTlIn.  1.  A wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  con- 
4iiioD  of  marryuig  Ciraon's  sister,  Elpinke,  paid 
for  bin  the  floe  of  50  talents  which  had  been  im- 
posed 00  Miitiadea.  He  appears  to  have  been 
ncouieeted  with  the  nobler  fraily  of  Callias  and 
Hippofiicus.  ~ 8.  Tyrant  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
md  the  rival  of  PIntarcfana,  tyrant  of  Eretria.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Phocion,  B.  c. 
550,  and  thereupon  betook  himself  to  the  Macedo- 
fian  coirt ; but  aa  be  could  not  obtain  aid  from 
Philip,  he  formed  an  allMDce  with  the  Atkeniana, 
sad  by  tbeir  means  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the 
idttd.«*8.  A poet  of  the  old  cmnedy,  flonriahed 
s.  c.  412  ; the  names  of  6 of  hia  comedies  are  pre- 
(erred.  4.  Of  Syracuse,  a Greek  historian,  was 
s eoBtemporary  of  A^tbocles,  and  wrote  a history 
of  Sidly  in  22  booka,  embcacing  the  reign  of  Aga- 
dMclea,B.c.  S17--289; 

(kdlkrites  (KaXAecpdnrv).  1.  An  Achaean, 
vxivted  all  hia  influence  in  fovour  of  the  Ro- 
>aas.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  tbe 
flsmaoa,  b.c.  168,  C^lkntes  pointed  out  1000 
Acbseana,  as  having  fovoured  tbe  cause  of  Perseas, 
wb«  were  taken  to  Rome ; and  among  them  was 
tbe  bistorian  Polybius.  Callicrates  died  at  Rhodes, 
1I9.~$.  One  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon 
(a  tbe  Acropolis  of  Athena «4.  A Lacedaemonian 
Kslptor,  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
■>  that  one  could  not  distinguiab  tbe  diflereat 
labs 

t^tOieritidu  (KoXAiKporiSar),  a Spartan,  sno- 
<Mcd  l.Tiander  as  admiral  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
a c 406,  took  Methymna,  and  shat  up  Conon 
B MytUene ; but  the  Atheniaaa  sent  out  a fleet  of 
150  iaiI,aod  defeated  Calliciatidasoff  tbe  Arginusae. 
Callieratidas  foil  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  was  a 
plan,  bloat  Spartan  of  the  old  achooL  Witness 
baaaswer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the  Ioni- 
ses were:  **  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  •lavea.'* 
CtUidrdmuj  or  -tun  (KaXAidpo^r),  part  of  the 
iiDge  of  Mt  Oeta,  near  Thermopylae. 

OallifM  (Calltfknos:  Cb/riii),  a town  in  Sam- 
perhaps  in  tbe  territory  of  Allifae. 
OUUaiehtu  (KoXAlMax^’)-  5.  The  Athenian 
pslcnarch,  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Mara- 
thon, where  be  was  slain,  after  behaving  with 
aacb  galUntry,  b.c.490.  This  is  the  lut  n- 
**ded  iastance  of  the  polemarch  performing  the 
dattes  which  bis  name  hapliea.  **li.  A 
Alexandrine  grammarian  and  poet,  was 
s attivt  of  CyreiM  in  Africa,  and  a descendant  of 
^ Bhftiadie,  whence  be  is  somstimm  called  BrU- 
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HtuUr.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphos  aod  Energetea,  and  was 
chief  librarian  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
from  about  B.C.  260  until  his  drath  about  240. 
He  founded  a celebrated  grammatical  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Eratos- 
thenes, Aristophanes  of  Byaantium,  and  Apollonius 
Rbodtus.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Callimachus  except  his  enmity  with  his 
former  pupil  Apollonius  Rhodiui,  which  is  related 
elsewhere.  [Apollonius,  No.  6.]  He  is  said  to 
hare  written  800  works,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  on 
an  inflnitc  variety  of  subjects,  but  of  these  we 
poasess  only  some  of  his  poems,  which  are  charac- 
terized rather  by  labour  and  learning  than  by  real 
poetical  genius.  Hence  Ovid  (Awr.  t.  15. 14)  says 
of  Callimachus,  Qitawiris  mgmio  mm  valet,  arte 
raleL  Tbe  extant  works  of  Callimachus  are  6 
Hfmne  in  hexameter  verse,  5 in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  1,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  tbe  Doric  dialect, 
and  72  Epigrams^  which  belong  to  the  best  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a few  fragments  of  his  elegies,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  by  the 
Roman  poets,  the  moat  celebrated  of  whose  imita- 
tions is  the  De  Coma  Berenices  of  Catullus.  Of 
the  lost  poems  of  Callimachus  the  most  important 
were,  Afno.  Causes^  an  epic  poem  in  4 books,  on  tbe 
causes  of  the  various  mythical  stories,  Ac.,  and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  Hiosaley  the  name  of  an  aged 
woman  who  received  Theseus  hospitably  when  he 
went  out  to  flgbt  against  the  Marathonian  bolL 
— ' Editions,  By  Spanheim,  Ultraj.  1697,  re-edited 
by  Ernesti,  Lugd.  Batav.  1761  ; by  Blomfield, 
Lend.  1815  ; by  Volzer,  Lips.  1817.  — 8.  An 
architect  and  statuary,  of  uncertain  country,  who  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  column,  and 
who  must  hare  lived  before  b.  a 396.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime  ; whence 
Dionysius  compares  him  to  the  orator  Lysias.  Cal- 
limachus was  never  ratisfied  with  himself,  and 
therefore  received  the  epithet  iraai{’dr<x*t»f,  which 
Pliny  interprets  as  ca/»suMt>/or  sm. 

CalUxnUoil  (KoAAf^sdwr),  one  of  the  orators  at 
Athens  ia  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  a friend 
of  Phocion,  vras  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  his  absence,  b.c.  317. 

CalliMoas  Seleneus.  [Sxlbucus.] 

Callintu  (KaAAirov),  of  Ephesus,  tbe  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about  b.  c. 
700.  Only  one  of  bis  elegies  is  extant,  consisting 
of  21  lines,  in  which  be  exhorts  hit  countrymen  to 
courage  and  peraevennee  against  their  enemies. 
Printed  in  Bergk's  Poetas  Lyrics  Groeei,  p.  303. 
Callldpa.  [Mussx.] 

OalHdpe  (KaAA(ds-?i),  a considerable  city  in  the 
W.  of  Parthia,  founded,  «r  else  enlarged,  by 
Seleueus  Nicator. 

OsUlpboii  (KoAAi^^),  a Greek  philosopher, 
and  probably  a disciple  of  Epicurus,  is  condemned 
by  Cicero  as  making  tbe  chief  good  of  man  to  con- 
sist in  an  union  of  virtue  {Itomestas)  and  bodily 
pleasure  volnptas). 

Callip51is  (KoAAlireAif : KoAAiwoAfTTjf).  L 
a Greek  town  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  hi 
Calab^  — 8.  A town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily 
not  far  from  Aetna.  — 8.  {Gallipoli),  a town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  opposite  Lampneus.  —4. 
A town  in  Aetolia.  See  Cslljum. 
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Callippldei  (KaXAivrfSiis),  of  Athens,  a cele* 
hnited  tragic  actor,  a contemporary  of  Alcibiades 
and  AgesilaUB. 

Callipptu  (KcUXiTTOf).  1.  An  Athenian,  ac- 
companied Dion  to  Syracuse,  where  he  murdered 
the  latter  b.  c.  353.  Callippua  now  usurped  the 
government  of  Syracase,  but  was  expelled  the  city 
at  the  end  of  13  months,  and  after  wandering 
about  Sicily  with  his  mercenaries  was  at  length 
put  to  death  by  his  own  friends.  — • 2.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Cyzicus,  came  to  Athens,  where  he  assisted 
Aristotle  in  rectifying  and  completing  the  disco- 
veries of  Eudoxua  Callippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  OxUippiCy 
which  commenced  B.  c.  330. 

CaIlirrh5d(Xa\A<fl^di().  1.  Daughterof  Oceonus, 
wife  of  Chrysaor,  and  mother  of  Oeryones  and 
Echidna.— *2.  Daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of 
Alcmaeon,  induced  her  husband  to  procure  her  the 
peplus  and  necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she 
caused  his  death.  [Alcmabon.]«3.  Daughter 
of  Scamander,  wife  of  Tros,  and  mother  of  Ilns 
and  Ganymedes. 

CalliirhSe  (KoXXi^^dr)),  afterwards  called  En- 
neacrliiTis  (’Eyv'icUpowor)  or  the  **  Nine  Springs,** 
because  its  water  was  distributed  by  9 pipes,  was 
the  most  celebrated  well  in  Athens,  and  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  OiUirrhoe.  It  was  situated 
in  the  S.  E,  extremity  of  the  city  between  the 
Olympidum  and  the  llissua 

CaUitthinet  (KaAAurtffnvyr),  of  Olynthus,  a 
relation  and  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  independ- 
ence. He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexander's 
adoption  of  Oriental  ciutoms,  and  especially  at  the 
requirement  of  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  He 
thits  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  to  assassinate  Alexander ; and  after 
being  kept  in  chains  for  7 months,  was  either  put 
to  death  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexander's  expedition ; a history  of 
Greece,  in  lO  books,  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Pbilome- 
lus  (b.  c 337 — 357)  \ other  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished. 

Callijto  ( KaAAi<rrcj),  an  Arcadian  nymph,  hence 
called  A^onaerlaa  virgo  (Ov.  iWef.ii.  409)  from  No- 
nacris,  a mountain  in  Arcadia,  was  daughter  either 
of  Lycaon  or  of  Nycteus  or  of  Ceteus,  and  a compa- 
nion of  Artemis  in  the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by 
Zeus,  who  metamorphosed  her  into  a she-bear  that 
Hera  might  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
amour.  But  Hera  learnt  the  truth,  and  caused 
Artemis  to  slay  Callisto  during  the  chose.  Zeus 
placed  Callisto  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of 
Arcio$^  or  the  Bear.  Arcas  was  her  son  by  Zcua 
According  to  Ovid  Jupiter  (Zeus)  overcame  the 
virtue  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Arte- 
mis ; Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed  Callisto 
into  a bear ; and  when  Areas  during  the  chase 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  his  mother  Jupiter 
placed  both  among  the  stars.  [Arctos.]  — Ac- 
cording to  a modem  scholar  Callisto  is  merely  ano- 
ther form  of  Calliste,  a surname  of  Artemis,  and  she 
is  therefore  the  same  as  this  goddess.  The  she- 
bear  was  the  symbol  of  the  Arcadian  Artemia 

CillistrttiR  (Ka\\urrparla\  a town  in  PaphJa- 
gonia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
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CaUiftr&ttU  (KaXAiorpaTei).  1.  An  AtheDiso 
orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of  Apbidna.  Hisotatorr 
was  greatly  admired  by  Demosthenes,  and  bit 
speech  on  the  aihtir  of  Oroput,  b.  c.  366.  is  said  ts 
have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes,  and 
to  have  caused  the  latter  to  devote  himself  to  ora- 
tory. After  taking  an  active  part  in  public  afEurt, 
generally  in  favour  of  Sparta,  Callistratns  wai 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians  in  361, 
and  went  into  banishment  to  Methone  in  Mace- 
donia. He  ultimately  returned  to  Athens,  ind 
was  put  to  death.  Daring  his  exile  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Datum,  afterwards  Phi- 
lippi.—*2.  A Greek  grammarian,  and  a disciple  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  3.  A Roman  jurut, 
frequently  cited  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  v 
late  as  the  reign  ( a.  d.  1 98 — 2 1 1 ) of  Severus  and 
Antonioua  («.  e.  Septiroiua  Severus  and  Cancails). 

Calliitiu,  C.  JtUItU,  a freedman  of  Caii^k 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  reigns  of  CaligoU 
and  Claudius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
physician  Scribonins  Largus  dedicates  his  work. 

Camtun  (KdXXior ; KoAAtc^r),  called  CallipoUl 
by  Livy  (xzxvi  30),  a town  in  Aetolia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Spercbeiia,  S.W.  of  Hypata. 

Callij^lU  (KoAAl^evof),  the  leader  in  the  prs> 
secution  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  had  coo* 
quered  at  Arginosae,  B.  c.  406.  Not  long  after 
the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  AtheniaDs  re- 
pented of  their  unjust  sentence,  and  decreed  the 
institution  of  criminal  accusationa  against  CaiUze- 
nut,  but  he  escaped  from  Athena.  On  the  rrston* 
lion  of  democracy,  403,  Callixenoa  took  advantage 
of  the  general  amneatv,  and  returned  to  Athens,  bet 
no  man  would  give  him  either  water  or  light  for  hu 
fire,  and  be  perished  miaerably  of  hungex. 

Callon  (KdAAwr).  1.  An  artist  of  Aepos, 
flourished  B.C.  516. — 3.  An  artist  of  Elis,  lived 
before  b.  c.  436. 

Color.  1.  A river  in  Samnium,  flows  past  Be- 
neventuro  and  falls  into  the  Vultumus.*3- 
hre)t  a river  in  Lucania,  falls  into  the  Silaros. 

Calpd  (KdAwi} : Gibraker)^  a mountain  in  tb«  S. 
of  Spain  on  the  Straits  between  the  Atlantic  snd 
Mediterranean.  This  and  M.  Abyla  opposite  to  it 
on  the  African  coast,  were  called  the  of 

Hercuiet,  [Abyla.] 

Calpe  (KdAwij:  Kirpek\  a river,  promontwr, 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between  the 
rivers  Psilis  and  Sangariut. 

Calpnmla,  daughter  of  L.  Calpumiai  PiM, 
consul  B.  c.  58,  and  last  wife  of  the  dictator  Caesar, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  59.  The  reports  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life  filled 
Calpumia  with  the  liveliest  apprehensions  : she  ui 
vain  entreated  her  husband  not  to  leave  home  oa 
the  Ides  of  March,  44. 

CalpnnilR  Oana,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Calpus,  a son  of  NamR  B wss 
divided  into  the  families  of  Brstia,  BibuU'^ 
Flamma,  and  PiRO. 

T.  Calptirnltu  Bicfilui,  the  author  oMl  W’ 
logues  in  Latin  verse,  which  are  close  ioiitaljj®* 
of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  about  a.d.  290.  — 

In  the  PoeUu  Latini  Miaore$  of  W emsdorf , 
and  by  Olaeser,  Getting.  1842.  . 

(^TR,  a surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  probab^ 
in  honour  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are  «hU 
during  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  to  have  ct*  o 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-stnnga 

CulTtatltu,  an  losubriao  Gauk  of  the  town  « 
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PUoeotia,  whoM  daughter  married  L.  Piao,  the 
tither  of  L.  PiM>  Caetoninaa,  contul  B.  c.  58.  In 
bi«  ipeecb  againtt  the  latter,  Cicero  upbratde  him 
ttUi  the  low  origin  of  hie  mother,  and  calls  him 
CuKmmtu  Semipiacemtimus  CalvttUius. 

Cairiniu,  SiomMiii.  L Cn.,  curule  aedile, 
ac  299,  coneul  283,  and  dictator  and  cenior  280. 
/b  kii  eooeolehip  he,  together  with  hia  colleague 
IMebella.  defeatf^l  the  Gaula  and  Etntecane,  and 
btnce  receired  the  eumame  itfojtmtu.  8.  C&., 
uibuM  of  the  pleba,  59,  when  he  eupported  Bibu* 
1«  agtinet  Caeear,  praetor  56,  and  coneul  53, 
unogh  the  iiiOuence  of  Pomper.  In  the  civil 
*v  be  joined  Caeear.  In  49  be  fought  under 
Corio  in  Africa  ; and  in  48  he  fought  under  Caeear 
la  Greece,  and  commanded  the  centre  of  Caesar's 
srar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  In  47  he  had  the 
coBmand  of  Aaia,  and  in  46  he  fought  in  Africa 
sfainst  the  Pompeian  partr.  After  Caeaitr^  death 
(44)  be  fought  under  Octavian  and  Antonj  against 
tbs  republicans.  In  40  he  was  conaul  a 2nd  time, 
tad  in  39  went  aa  proconaal  to  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  revolted  Cerretani. 

Calvlana,  L.  Seztitu,  consul  ac  124,  defeated 
tbs  Saliorii  and  other  people  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  ia  123  founded  the  c^onj  of  Aquae  Seztioe 
(dw). 

Oyrtana,  T.  Vettiriui,  twice  conaul,  a c.  334 
and  321.  In  hia  aecond  consulahip  he  and  hia 
codeague  $p.  Poatmnius  Albinua  were  defeated  by 
tbs  Sabiosa  at  CaodiunL  For  details  aee  Albi- 
^^u^^o.3. 

CahiaStu  BabicoB.  " fSaBiNua] 

Chhnif,  LidBloa.  [Liciisitra] 

CUjka^U  (KoAdicaSroi).  L (Gkmk Sooyoo\ 
a eoatidsfahle  river  of  Cilicia  Tracbeia,  navigable 
•>  fer  up  aj  SeleociaL.^8.  The  promontory  of  thia 
UBc,  mentioned  by  Polybiua  (xziL  26)  and  Livy 
fixzviu.  38),  appean  to  be  the  tame  aa  Anbmu- 
aiiv. 

OUydAM  (KoX^Snu  r^oi).  1.  Two  amall 
uUimIs  off  the  coaat  of  Troaa,  between  Tenedot 
and  tbs  Prom.  Lectum.^8.  A group  of  islanda 
odtbc  coaat  of  Caria,  N.W.  of  Coe,  belonging  to 
tas  Sporadea.  The  Lnrgest  of  them  waa  called 
Cairdna,  and  afterwards  Calymna  (now  KaHmno), 

CalfddB  (KaAv8<^:  Ko\v8(4rtot),  an  ancient  I 
of  Aetolia  on  the  Evenus  in  the  land  of  the 
(iirrtsi,  mid  to  have  been  founded  by  Aetolui  or  | 
^ ton  Calrdon.  The  surrounding  country  pro- 
dticfd  wine,  oil,  and  com  ; and  in  the  momitaina 
ta  the  neighbourhood  took  place  the  celebrated 
OBot  of  the  C^Iydonian  bov.  The  inhabitants 
»we  removed  by  Augustus  to  NicoPOLia 
Calymaa.  (Calyoicak.] 

Oalyada  (KaAvrda : KoAvKBsvr),  a city  of  (^ria, 
L of  Caunus,  and  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
^ sea.  The  Calyndians  formed  a part  of  the 
^ of  Xerxes,  under  their  king  Damasithymus : 
s^vsrdi  they  were  subject  to  the  (^unians;  and 
Mb  mves  were  added  by  the  Homans  to  the  ter* 
of  Rhodes. 

carpw  (KoAtol'w),  daughter  of  Oceanoa  and  I 
Tstayvof  of  Nereos,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of 
>\das,  was  a nyoiph  inhabiting  the  island  of  Ogygia, 
w vbicb  Ulysaes  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved 
anfortunate  hero,  and  promised  him  iroroor- 
If  he  would  remain  with  her  Ulysses  re-  | 
‘Wt4,  and  after  she  bad  detained  him  7 years,  the  I 
fBdt  riapeUed  hex  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  | 
homewarda. 
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CBmBlodflnmn  (ChfeAeafer),  the  capital  of  the 
Trinohantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Roman  co- 
lony in  the  island,  founded  by  the  emperor  (Tlau- 
diua,  A.  D.  43. 

Camarlna  (Kofulptra:  Ka^MpiraTor : Camerima), 
a town  on  the  S.  coaat  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hipparis,  founded  by  Syracuse,  & c.  599.  It 
waa  several  times  destroyed  by  Syraoiae ; and  in 
the  1st  Punic  war  it  waa  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  moat  of  the  inhabitants  sold  aa  slaves.  Scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  remain.  In  the 
neighbourhood  waa  a marsh,  which  the  inhabitants 
drained  contrary  to  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and 
thus  opened  a way  to  their  enemies  to  take  the 
town  : hence  arose  the  proverb  Kofiapipoy^ 

ne  movrtu  Camarimm, 

Cambftni  XontM,  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Cambfsdna  (KouBMnrW)),  a district  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  the  bordere  of  Iberia  and  Colchis. 

Canb^taa  {Kofiiwr^s).  L Father  of  Cvaua 
the  Creates.  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyrus,  and  reigned  b.  c.  529 — 522.  In 
525  he  conquered  Egypt ; but  an  army  which  be 
•ent  against  the  Ammoniana  perished  in  the  sands, 
and  the  forces,  which  he  led  in  person  against  the 
Aethiopiana  S.  of  Egypt,  were  compelled  by  failure 
of  provisions  to  return.  On  his  return  to  Memphis 
he  treated  the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty ; he 
insulted  their  religion,  and  slew  their  god  Apis 
with  his  own  banda  He  also  acted  tyrannically 
towards  his  own  family  and  the  Persians  in  ge- 
nera). He  caused  his  own  brother  Smerdis  to  be 
murdered  ; but  a Magian  personated  the  deceased 
prince,  and  set  up  a claim  to  the  throne.  [Smbr- 
olfl.]  Cambrses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt 
against  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at  a place 
named  Ecbatana,  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
thigh,  522. 

CambfSM  (KofiSwnis).  L (/oro),  a river  of 
Iberia  and  Albania,  which,  after  uniting  with  the 
Alaxon  (Alasfin\  falls  into  the  Cyrus.-— 8.  A 
small  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the  C^pian  be- 
tween the  Araxes  and  the  Amardns. 

C&mBnae  (not  Camoeitae\  also  called  Ccumerntf, 
Cormenae.  The  name  is  connected  with  caruifn^  a 
“ prophecy."  The  Carocnae  accordingly  were  pro- 
phetic nymphs,  and  they  belonged  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  I taly,  although  later  trad  itions  represent  their 
worship  as  introduced  into  Italy  from  Arcadia,  and 
some  accounts  identify  them  with  the  Muses.  The 
most  important  of  these  goddesses  was  CarmeBta 
or  Garmentif,  who  had  a temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near  the  porta  Carroen- 
talis.  Respecting  her  festival  see  />W.  o/  Ant. 
art.  Carmfnialta.  The  traditions  which  assigned 
a Greek  origin  to  her  worship,  state  that  her  ori- 
ginal name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she  v^*as  the 
mother  of  Evandbr  by  Hermes,  with  whom  she 
6ed  to  Italy. 

Camerla  (Camerinua),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tiurm  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

CdmlSrinum  or  CamaTinum,  more  anciently 
Camore  (Camertes  : Cameriao),  a town  in  Umbna 
on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of  the  Homans 
agninst  the  Etruscans,  B.  c.  308,  and  also  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  subsequently 
I a Roman  colony. 

I C&Buhilltu,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of 
I the  Sulpicia  gens,  the  members  of  which  frequently 
i held  the  consulship  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
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(a  c.  500,  490,  461,  393,  345).  Aft«r  a c.  345 
the  Camerini  dijappear  from  hUtory  for  400  years, 
bat  they  are  mentioned  affain  as  one  of  the  nobleat 
Roman  families  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 

Cameiians,  a Roman  poet,  contemporary  with 
Grid,  wrote  a poem  on  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules. 

CaxDiCtU  (Kcyxiirdt : Ko^betot),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sicani  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a rirer  of 
the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the  citadel  of 
Aomokntum. 

ClUnilla,  daughter  of  king  Metabtu  of  the  Vol- 
scian  town  of  PriTemum,  was  one  of  the  swift- 
footed servants  of  Diana,  acenstomed  to  the  chase 
and  to  war.  She  assisted  Turn  ns  against  Aencsu, 
and  after  slaying  numbers  of  the  Trojans  at 
lei^k  killed  by  Anns. 

C&milliiB,  Furltift.  1.  K.,  one  of  the  great  he- 
roes of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  censor  B.C. 
403,  in  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places  his 
first  consular  tribunate.  He  was  consular  tribune 
for  the  first  time  in  401,  and  for  the  second  time 
in  398.  In  396  he  was  dictator,  when  he  gained 
a glorious  victory  over  the  Faliscans  and  Fidenatea, 
toek  Veil,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  riding  in 
a chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In  394  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time,  and  reduced  the 
Faliscans.  The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  at- 
tempted to  betray  the  town  of  Fsicrii  to  Camillas, 
belongs  to  this  campaign.  In  391,  Camillus  was 
accused  of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  booty  of  Veil,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
at  Ardea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Oauls  took  Rome, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans  in  the  Ca- 
pitol recalled  C^amilius,  and  appointed  him  dictator 
in  his  absence.  Camillas  hastily  collected  an 
army,  attacked  the  Oauls,  and  defeated  them  com- 
pletely. [BRSNNva.)  His  fellow-citisens  saluted 
him  as  the  Second  Rtiroulus.  In  389  Camillus  was 
dictator  a third  time,  and  defeated  the  Volsciani, 
Aequians,  and  other  nations.  In  386  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fourth,  in  384  for  the  fifth, 
and  in  381  for  the  sixth  time.  In  368  he  was 
appointed  dictator  a fourth  time  to  resist  the  roga- 
tions of  C.  Liciniiis  Slolo.  Next  Tear,  367,  he 
was  dictator  a fifth  time,  and  though  80  yean  of 
age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Gauls.  He  died 
of  the  pestUence,  365.  Camillas  was  the  great 
general  of  his  age,  and  the  resolute  champion  of 
the  patrician  oMer.  His  history  has  received 
much  legendary  and  traditional  fiible,  and  requires 
a carefiil  critical  sifting. « 2.  8p.,  son  of  No.  1., 
first  praetor  367. 3.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  I,  was 
dictator  350  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia,  and 
consul  349,  when  he  defeated  the  Gnula  ••4.  L., 
aon  of  No.  2,  consul  338,  when  he  took  Tibur,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  collengue  Maenius  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Latiuin.  In  325  he  was 
consul  a second  time.  — 6.  X.,  proconsul  of  Africa 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  defeated  the  Numidian 
Taeforinas,  A.  D.  17.~6.  X,  sumamed  Scriboni- 
AitVK,  consul  A.  D.  32,  under  Tiberius.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate 
of  Dalmatia,  where  he  revolted,  but  was  conquered, 
42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  53. 

Camlms  (Kd^cipor  : Kauicip«i/f),  a Dorian  town 
on  the  \V.  coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Camirus,  son  of  Cerraphus 
and  Cydippi*,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  island 
before  the  foundation  of  Rhodes.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  PUander. 
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Camlsa  (KdMJ^a\  a fortrea  in  Cappadoris,  23 
Roman  miles  £.  of  ^hastCL 

Camoenaa.  [Camsnab.] 

Campknla  (Campantu : Terra  di  Lcnoro\  s 

district  of  Italy,  the  name  of  which  is  probshly 
derived  from  exunpu  **  a plain,”  was  bounded  on 
tbe  N.W.  by  Latium,  N.  and  E.  by  Somnima, 
S.  E.  by  Lucania,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  tbe  Tyr- 
rhenian sesL  It  wu  sepamted  from  Latiam  by 
the  river  Liris,  and  fram  Lucania  at  a later  tine 
by  the  river  SUarus,  though  in  the  time  of  As- 
gustos  it  did  not  extend  further  S.  than  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva.  In  still  earlier  times  the 
Ager  Campamia  included  only  the  country  roond 
Capua.  The  country  along  the  coast  from  tbe 
Liris  to  tbe  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a 
inclosed  by  tbe  Apennines  which  sweeps  ronsd  it 
in  the  form  of  a semicircle.  Campania  is  s vol- 
canic country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  msisly 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  above  all  other 
lands.  It  produced  com,  wiive,  oil,  sad  every 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  u 
many  parts  crops  could  be  gathered  3 times  in  tbe 
year.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  tbe  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the  climate,  tbe  best 
of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicious  breetet  of 
the  sea,  procured  for  Campania  the  epithet  AAs, 
a name  which  it  justly  deserved,  it  was  tbe  ^ 
vourite  retreat  in  summer  of  the  Roman  aoblei, 
whose  villas  studded  a considerable  part  of  iti 
coast,  especially  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  BaUL 
The  principal  river  was  the  VirLTnaNUs:  tbe 
minor  rivers  were  the  Limis,  Savo^  Clakivs. 
Sebbthus,  Sarncr,  and  Silarue  The  chwf 
lakes  were  Lucrinur,  Achsbusia,  Aviaiirs. 
and  LtTBRNA,  most  of  them  craters  of  extinct 
volcanos. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  coostiy 
were  the  Aubonbs  and  Osci  or  OricL  Tbey 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Etnaass. 
who  became  the  roasters  of  almost  all  the  coaotry. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  3 dutioct 
people,  betides  the  Greek  population  of  Ci'mai: 

1.  The  CbmpaRL,  properly  so  called,  a mixed  nee. 
consisting  of  Etruscans  and  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  dwelling  along  the  coast  finna  Si- 
nuessa  to  Paestmn.  They  were  the  ruling  nee : 
their  history  is  given  under  Cafua,  their  chief  city, 

2.  SiDiciNi,  an  Ausonian  people,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Samninm.  3.  Pi* 
cBNrmr  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  country. 

Campe  (Kdpwi}),  a monster  which  guarded  tbe 
Cyclops  in  Tartams,  was  killed  by  Z^s  wbeo  be 
wanted  the  assistance  of  the  Cyclops  sgainst  tbe 
Titans. 

Campi  LapidM  (TeSlor  AificMer:  la  (>«■)« 
“ Plain  of  Stones  ” in  the  S.  of  OauL,  E.  of  tbe 
Rhone,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  rtad 
from  Arles  to  Marseilles.  These  stones  were  pro- 
bably deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Druenua 
(/>uro«»ce),  when  their  course  was  different  frora 
what  it  is  at  present.  This  singular  plsio  sai 
known  even  to  Aetehyluf,  who  says  that  Zco» 
rained  down  these  stones  from  heaven  to  ssu»t 
Hercules  in  his  flight  with  the  Ligurians,  after  tbe 
hero  hod  shot  away  all  his  orrowa  A 
herbage  grows  underneath  and  between  the  stones 
and  conse<)uently  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
times,  flocks  of  sheep  were  pastured  on  ibis  plsis. 

Campi  lUcri  (Mo«pol  Kdpirof),  tbe  ” Locf 
Plains,”  a tract  of  country  between  Parma  sud 
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Vodeat,  eeJ*bcmt6d  for  tb«  wool  of  iU  ihe«p. 
There  appear*  to  hare  been  a place  of  the  eanie 
Heme,  where  ananal  meeting*  of  the  neighbouring 
people  were  held  eren  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Oampi  a plain  in  the  N.  of  Italy  near 

Vercella,  where  Mariu*  and  Catulm  defeat^  the 
Cimbri,  b.  c.  101. 

Camp&J  XixtiiaB,  the  Plain  of  Mara,'^  fre- 
^nentiy  called  the  Campni  timply,  wa$,  in  iu 
wideat  ugnihcatioD,  the  open  plain  at  Rome  out- 
side the  city-walls,  lying  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  bills  Capitolinua,  Quirinal,  and  Pincios ; but 
it  wa*  more  naually  used  to  signify  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  plain  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  Tiber, 
which  Dearly  rarrounded  it  on  3 sides.  The  S. 
portion  of  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius  was  called  Cirouf  Flftntinina  or 
Campos  Flaminiiu  or  Prata  FUmlnia.  The 
rainpn»  Martins  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tarquina.  and  to  hare  become  the  property 
ai  the  state,  and  to  hare  been  consecrated  to  Mars 
Bpon  the  expulsion  of  the  king*.  Here  the  Roman 
youths  wtn  accustomed  to  perform  their  gymnas- 
tic and  warlike  exercises,  and  here  the  comitia  of 
the  centurie*  were  held.  At  a later  time  it  was 
surrounded  by  porticoes,  temples,  and  other  public 
bnildinp.  It  was  included  within  the  city  walls 
by  Anrelian.  — Some  modem  writers  make  3 diri- 
sMos  of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  suppose  that 
there  was  a portion  of  the  plain  lying  between  the 
Campos  Martius  proper  and  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
called  Campos  Tiberioos  or  Campos  Minor,  but 
this  snpposition  does  not  rest  on  suiiicient  evidence- 
The  C^pos  Minor  mentioned  by  Catullus  (Ir.  3) 
probably  refers  to  another  Orapos  altogether. 
Respecting  the  other  Campi  see  Roma. 

(Kdroi),  a sea-port  of  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
lfinor«  opposite  to  Lesbos. 

C4nAed  (Kardrs),  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Ena* 
lete,  had  scTeial  children  by  Poseidon.  She  en- 
tertained an  nnnatural  love  for  her  brother  Maca- 
retis,  and  on  this  account  was  killed  by  her  own 
lather  ; but  according  to  others,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  life. 

C&nAebtiS  ^ ^ Sicyonian  artist, 

flourished  & c.  540 — 508,  and  executed,  among 
other  works,  a colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius 
at  Miletus,  which  w'as  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xerxea,  47d.  — 8-  A Sicyonian  artist,  probably 
frandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  be  is  not  dis- 
im^rxiisbcd  by  the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast 
the  statues  of  ‘2  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Aegospotamos,  B.  c.  405. 

CaaBBtnuB  or  Caziastraeom  iKdtfturrpoy^  Ko- 
swoT^Muor,  sc.  iutpmritpioy^  rf  KaratrrpaiTj  fljcprj : C. 
PmUari)^  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  Pal* 
kn^  in  Macedonia. 

( Kos'Scurri),  a queen  of  the  Aethiopians 
of  Meroe,  invaded  Egypt  B.C.  22,  but  was  driven 
lock  and  derated  by  Petronius,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor of  f^pt.  Her  name  seems  to  have  b^n 
OKsmofi  to  all  the  queens  of  Aethiopia. 

Cudaolet  (Kar5auAi}t),  also  c^led  Myrsilus, 
kr.  Heraclid  king  of  Lydia.  His  wife  compelled 
(jygre  to  put  her  kusljand  to  death,  because  he 
had  exhibited  to  Oyges  her  umeiled  chnrms. 
Ovfes  then  married  the  queen  and  mounted  the 
ieraoe,  b.  c.  710. 

GaadiTlB,  Candivli  Montes,  the  mountains 
•epantmg  lllynctua  from  Macedonia, acrou  which 
Vta  Eguaua  ran. 
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Candldnm  Pr.  {Rat-^Abiad^  Cap  Btaaoo)^ 
N.W.  of  Hippo  Zaritus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Zeugi- 
tana,  in  Africa,  forms  the  W.  headland  of  the 
Sinus  Hipponensis. 

Canloolk.  [Cams.] 

Oanldta,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  was  a 
Neapolitan  courtesan  beloved  by  Horace ; but  when 
she  deserted  him,  be  revenged  himself  by  bolding 
her  up  to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  {Epod,  5, 
17,  Sat  i.  &) 

Caa^u  Oalltu.  [Oallus.] 

Caalnliu  Rebllus.  [Rxbilus.] 

Cwus  (Kilw**),  the  constellation  of  the  Grtei 
Dog.  The  most  important  star  in  this  constella- 
tion was  specially  named  Cbats  or  Canicula^  and 
also  Siriut,  About  B.  c.  400  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding  «*ith  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  marked  the  hottest 
season  of  the  sea,  and  this  obsenation  being  taken 
on  trust  by  the  Romans,  without  considering 
whether  it  suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Die$ 
Caniculare»  became  proverbial  among  then>,  as  the 
Dog  Dajft  are  among  ourselves.  — The  constella- 
tion of  the  LiUle  Dog  was  called  Procyrm  {T\potaiuy\ 
literally  translated  Jnto  eoaem,  Aarccoau,  because 
in  Greece  this  constellation  rises  heliacally  before 
the  Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  regarded  aa 
Icsirius  [Arctos],  Procyon  became  Maeia,  the 
dog  of  Icariua 

Caxmae  (Cannensis : Cbaae],  a village  in  Apu- 
lia, N.  £.  of  Canusium,  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  E.  of  the  Auhdus  and  N.  of  the  small  river 
Vergellus,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romaiu 
by  Hannibal,  b.  c.  21G. 

CftnnipftlatBi.  [Batavi.1 

CandbuB  or  Casflpiii  (Karw^or  or  Kds’wwor), 
according  to  Grecian  stoiy*,  the  helmsman  of  Me- 
nelaus,  who  on  his  ret'im  from  Troy  died  in  Eg}'pt, 
and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cano- 
bus, which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

Cill5blll  or  CRROpOB  (KcU'o^or,  Kdyvros : Rorw- 
tf/TTjr:  Ru,  W,  o(  Aboukir)^  an  important  city  on 
the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  W.-most 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  wa*  hence  called  the 
Omopic  Mouth  (rh  ord/ta).  It  was 

120  stadia  (12  gcog,  miles)  £.  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  (at  least  at  one  time)  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
MeneU'itcs.  It  had  a great  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
a considerable  commerce  ; and  its  inhabitants  were 
proverbial  for  their  luxury  (Kayw€ifffi6s).  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  city  rapidly 
declined. 

Ca&t&bri,  a people  in  the  N.  of  Spain.  The 
Romans  originally  gave  this  name  to  all  the  people 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  ; but  when  they  h^ame 
better  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  name  was 
restricted  to  the  people  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Asturet  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Autrigones.  The 
Cantabri  were  a fierce  and  warlike  people,  and 
were  only  subdued  by  Augustus  after  a struggle 
of  several  year*  (b.  c.  25—19). 

CanUi&nis  (Kde^opor),  a statuary  and  embosser 
of  Sicyon,  flourished  about  U.C.  2G8. 

Canthns  (Kds'Gor),  an  Argonaut,  son  of  Cane- 
thuB  or  of  Abas  of  Kuboca,  was  slain  in  Libya  by 
Ccphalion  or  Caphaurus. 

CR&tlam  (Cantii : A'ea/),  a district  of  Britain, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  modem  KenL,  but  included 
Londinicm. 

CRnnlMos,  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.a  445, 
proposed  the  law,  establishing  eonnttbiumy  or  the 
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right  of  intormorriage,  between  the  patricians  and 
lebs.  He  aUo  propoied  that  the  people  ihould 
ave  the  right  of  choosing  the  consuls  from  either 
the  patricians  or  the  plebs  ; but  this  proposal  was 
not  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  instead,  that  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  should  be 
elected  from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls. 

Can&iltim  (Canusinus:  Caaosa),  a town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  Auhdus,and  on  the  high  road  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium,  founded,  accoMing  to  tra- 
dition, by  Diomede,  whence  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  called  Oimpus  Diomedis.  It  was  at  all 
events  a Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and  Oscan 
were  spoken  there  in  the  time  of  Horace.  (Canu~ 
tint  more  bUiitguis,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  10.  30.)  Canusium 
was  a town  of  considerable  importance,  but  suffered 
greatly,  like  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  during  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after  their 
defeat  at  Cannae,  b.  c.  21 6.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  mules  and  its  woollen  manufactures,  but  it  had 
a deficient  supply  of  water.  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  5.  91.) 
There  are  still  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  near 
Cbffosa. 

or  Cajufitloi.  1.  P.,  a distinguished 
orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
Cluentiiu.  — 2.  1^,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c 44, 
a violent  opponent  of  Antony,  and,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  triumvirate,  of  Octavian  also.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Peruiia,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Octavian,  40. 

Cap&neot  (Kaycu'«i;s),  son  of  Hipponous  and 
Astynome  or  Laodice,  and  lather  of  Stbenelus, ' 
was  one  uf  the  7 heroes  who  marched  from  Argos 
against  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Ze'is  with  ! 
lightning,  as  he  was  scaling  the  walls  of  Thebes,  j 
because  he  had  dared  to  defy  the  god.  While  his  | 
body  was  burning,  his  wife  Evadne  leaped  into  the  j 
flames  and  destroyed  herselt  I 

Capella,  the  star.  [Capra.]  j 

Capella,  ]farti&&us  Xineus  Felix,  a native  of 
Carthage,  probably  flourished  towards  the  close  of  ' 
the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  in  9 books,  composed  in  a medley  of  prose 
and  variniu  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro.  It  is  a sort  of  ency- 
clopaedia, and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  middle 
i^es.  The  first  two  books,  which  are  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  allegor}',  entitled  the 
Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  while  in  the 
remaining  7 are  expounded  the  principles  of  the  7 
liberal  arts.  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry.  — By  Hugo  Grotius, 

Lugd.  Bat.  1599;  and  by  Kopp,  Francf.  1836. 

Capena  (Capenas,  -&tis : Ovitucola^  an  uninha- 
bited hill),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town  founded  by 
and  dependent  on  Veil,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
B.  c.  395,  the  year  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  and 
subsequently  became  a Homan  rotinicipium.  In  its 
territory  was  the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of 
Feronia  on  the  small  river  Capenas.  [Fbronia.] 
Capdna  Porta.  [Roma.] 

Caper,  FlaTlns,  a Roman  grammarian  of  uncer- 
tain date,  whose  works  are  quoted  repeatedly  by 
Prisciou,  and  of  whom  we  have  2 short  treatises 
extant:  printiMl  by  Putschius,  OratnmfU. Latin.  Aud. 
pp.  2*239—2248,  Hanov.  1605. 

C&pdtoi  Silvltu.  [SiLvius.] 

Caph&retU  (Koipt^pcos  : Capo  d*  Oro),  a rocky 
and  dangerous  promontory*  on  the  S.  El.  of  Euboea, 
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f where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to  bare  been  wrecked 
on  its  return  from  Troy. 

I Caphyao  ( Ko^oi : Ko^i/eifr,  Ro^ndriff),  s 
j town  in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Orchomenus. 

! Capito,  C.  Atfiu.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebj 
B.  c.  55,  when  he  opposed  the  triumvirs.  * 2.  Son 
of  No.  1,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  sp 
pointed  Curator  aquamm  puUicarum  in  a.  d. 
13.  and  held  this  office  till  his  death,  22.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  both  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius by  flattery  and  obsequiousness.  He  wrote 
numerous  legal  works,  which  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  and  elsewhere.  Capito  and  his  contem- 
porary Labeo  were  reckoned  the  highest  legal 
authorities  of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of 
2 legal  schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jurist* 
belonged.  The  schools  took  their  respective  names 
from  distinguished  disciples  of  those  jurists.  Th« 
followers  of  Capito  were  called  from  Masuriu* 
Sabinus,  Sabiniani ; and  afterwards  from  Cauiin 
Longinus,  CatsianL  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Proculus  the  name  Froetdeiam. 

Capito,  C.  FontMtii,  a friend  of  M.  Antonr. 
accompanied  Maecenas  to  Brundisinm,  B.C.  3*. 
when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a reconciliatior. 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor.  Sat,  t.  5 
32.)  Capito  remained  with  Antony,  and  w«rt 
with  him  to  the  East. 

eSpitOUnu,  JflJlos,  one  of  the  Scrijdore$  Ih' 
toriae  Auffustae,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocletrii> 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  and  wrote  the  lives  of  9 empf 
rors  : — 1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  M.  Aurelius.  3.  U 
Verus,  4.  Pertinaz,  5.  Clodius  Albinus,  6.  Opiliu* 
Macriniis,  7.  the  2 Maximini,  8.  the  3 Oordiim. 
9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  The  best  editions 
the  Scriptort*  Ilistoriae  A uqm$iae  are  by  SaloiasiUN 
Par.  1620  ; Schrevelius,  Lugd.  Bat  1*671. 

CfipIt^AInoa,  Hanllut.  [Manlius.] 

C&pTtAllnas  Koxu.  [Capitolium  : Roxa.] 

G&pitoUnna,  PatiUlTit,  was,  according  to 
Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  4.  94),  entrusted  wiib 
the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
(whence  he  was  called  Capitolinus).  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  stolen  the  crow*n  of  Jupiter,  bot 
was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  consequence  of  bh 
being  a friend  of  Augustus.  The  surname  Cspi* 
tolinus  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a reguUr 
flunity-naroe  of  the  gens. 

CXpTtfiUiiiu,  QointlTU.  [Quintius.] 

CSpTtOUum,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimum 
Maximus  at  Rome,  was  situated  on  the  Mom  ta- 
pitolinus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  temp!'*- 
This  hill  is  in  figure  an  irregular  oblong,  with  t»e 
more  elevated  summits  at  the  N.  and  S.  enii«. 
The  N.  summit,  which  is  somewhat  higher  and 
steeper,  was  the  Arz  or  citadel  of  Rome,  and  'a 
now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Ara  Cdi:  while  th< 
S.  summit,  which  is  now  covered  in  part  hr  the 
Palazxo  Caffarelli,  was  the  site  of  the  CapitoUnB- 
The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  (^p>' 
tolium,  because  a human  head  (ctipv/)  was  dtsco 
vered  in  digging  the  foundations.  The  buildiof 
it  was  commenced  by  Tanjuinius  PriKOS,  snd 
was  finished  by  Torquinius  Superbus,  but  wa»  not 
di-dicated  till  the  3rd  year  of  the  republic,  R C. 
507,  by  the  consul  M.  Horatius.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  civil  wara,  83,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
Sulla,  and  was  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  69.  R 
was  burnt  down  a 2nd  time  by  the  *old»en  " 
Vitcilius,  A.  D.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  , 
but  it  was  burnt  down  a 3rd  time  in  the  reign  w 
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CAPPADOCIA. 

Titzu,  80,  Aod  was  again  rebuilt  bj  Domitian  with 
ireater  •plendonr  than  before.  The  Capitol  cun- 
ttmed  3 cells  under  the  same  roof:  the  middle  cell 
vas  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  described  as 
*‘wtedta  qui  s^et  aede  Deus**  (Or.  ejr  Pont.  ir.  9. 

and  on  either  side  were  the  ceils  of  his  atteod- 
sot  deities,  Jono  and  Minerra.  The  Capitol  was 
'«e  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  at  Rome,  and 
ras  sdomed  as  befitted  the  majesty  of  the  king  of 
Uw  fodt.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a square,  namely, 
.'OO  fret  on  each  side,  and  was  approached  by  a 
tight  of  100  steps.  The  gates  were  of  bronze, 
and  the  ceilings  and  tiles  gilL  The  gilding  alone 
the  building  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents.  In 
the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here 
the  omsuls  upon  entering  on  their  office  offered  sacri- 
fices and  took  their  rows  ; and  hither  the  rictorious 
rmeral,  who  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  was  ear- 
ned in  bis  triumphal  car  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Father  of  the  g^s.  — Although  the  words  Arjr 
Cupitoliumqme  are  properly  used  to  signify  the 
whole  hill,  jet  we  sometimes  find  the  term 
applied  alone  to  the  whole  hill,  since  the  hill 
Itself  constituted  a natural  citadel  to  the  city, 
and  sometimes  the  term  Qipitolium  to  the  whole 
bis,  on  sccoant  of  the  importance  and  rererence 
attaching  to  the  temple.  Moreorcr,  as  the  Capitol 
was  nearly  as  defenaible  as  the  Arx,  it  ia  sometimes 
called  Atm  Tarpeia  or  Capitolina^  but  the  epithet 
Tarpeia  or  Oipitolina  is  applied  to  distinguish  it 
frwo  the  Art  properly  so  c^led. 

CappidfitiUt  (KainroSoicla:  KawwdSof,  CappS- 
dex),  a district  of  Aaia  Minor,  to  which  different 
loundsries  were  assigned  at  different  times.  Under 
the  Persian  empire  it  included  the  whole  country 
•nhsbited  by  a people  of  Syrian  origin,  who  were  ' 
<aiJed  (from  their  complexion)  White  Syrians 
(A(Md<r»poi),  and  also  Ckppadoces,  which  appears 
haTc  been  a arord  of  Persian  origin.  Their 
f«uaiiT  seems  to>have  embraced  the  whole  N. E. 

(A  Asia  Minor  £.  of  the  Halys  and  N.  of  the 
Tauras,  Afterwards  (but  whether  under  the  Per- 
or  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  is  a dis- 
pted  point)  the  country  was  dirided  into  two 
which  were  named  respectively  from  their 
prsximitT  to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Taurus,  the  N. 
1‘irt  being  called  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum  and  then 
Miplj  PuNTua,  the  S.  part  Cappadocia  ad  Tau- 
fWB,  and  then  simply  Cappadocia;  the  former  was 
•Iso  called  Cappadocia  Minor  and  the  latter  Cap- 
padoeia  Major.  Under  the  Persian  Empire,  the 
*hole  country  was  governed  by  a line  of  here- 
*^Aarj  satraps,  who  traced  their  descent  frons 
AwpKss,  an  Achaemenid,  one  of  the  7 chieftains 
^t  slew  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  who  soon  raised 
^*«i»e|Tes  to  the  position  of  tributary  kinga  After 
•temporary  suspension  of  tiicir  power  during  the 
•V*  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  when 
Anawhes  I,  w.-u  d»*fciiU-d  and  slain  by  Perdiccas 
(fc-C  322;,  the  kings  of  S.  Cappadocia  (respecting 
tfi*  other  pwa  see  Pontcs)  recovered  their  in- 
•'petdene*  under  Ariarathes  II.,  whose  history  and 
t-’tai  of  hit  successors  will  be  found  under  Ariara- 
sod  ARtOBARZA.*CKA.  In  A.  D,  17,  Aixhe- 
the  Inst  king,  died  at  Rome,  and  Tiberius 
Cappadocia  a R/imaii  province.  [Arche- 
No.  6.J  Soon  afterwards  the  diiiricu  of 
and  Melitene,  which  had  before  Monged 
tsCdicia,  were  added  to  Cappadocia,  and  the  pro- 
'’•eethen  c/>mprised  the  10  praefecturae  of  Meli- 
Cauemia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  Oarsaurilis,  La- 
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viniasene,  Sarganiusene,  Sarauravene,  Chamanene, 
and  Morimene.  There  were  other  divisions  under 
the  later  emperors.  Cappadocia  was  a rough  and 
generally  sterile  mountain  region ; bordered  by  the 
chains  of  the  pARVAORaa  on  the  N.,  the  ScY- 
D18RKS  on  the  E.,  and  the  Tavrur  on  the  S.,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  Anti-Tai'RVs,  on  the 
side  of  whose  central  mountain,  Aruarus,  stood 
the  capital  Mazaca,aft  Caksarka  ad  Akgaeom. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Halts  and  the  Mklas. 
Its  fine  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
horses  and  mules. 

Capp&doz  (KowwdBo^:  Kona*)^  a tributary  of 
the  Halys,  rising  in  M.  Lithrus,  in  the  chain  of 
Paryadresi,  and  forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  side  of  Galatia. 

Capra,  or  Capelia  ( A{( ),  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Auri^u^  or  CAariotfor^  is  some> 
times  called  Olenia  Capeila^  because  it  rested  on 
the  shoulder  (4wl  rfit  sJaskt)})  of  the  Auriga.  This 
star  was  said  to  have  been  originally  the  nymph  or 
goat  who  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete.  [Akoa  ; 
Amalthea.]  Its  heliacal  rising  u>ok  place  soon 
before  the  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was  termed 
si^uTH  pluriaU. 

Caprirla  or  Capr&sla.  1.  (CV/pra^),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria  between  Populonia 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Corsica,  inhabit^  only 
by  wild  goats,  whence  its  name;  called  by  the 
Greeks  — *2.  (Cabrera),  a small  island 

off  the  S.  of  the  Balearis  Major  {Majorca),  dan- 
gerous to  ships. -»3.  See  ABOATxa.— 4.  See  For* 
TUNATAB  Insulae. 

Capriae  (Capri),  a small  island,  0 miles  in  cir- 
cumference, off  Campania,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Puteoli,  and  miles  from  the  promontory 
ofMinen  a,from  which  the  island  had  been  separated 
by  an  earthquake.  It  is  composed  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which  rise  to  2 summits,  the  highest  of 
which  is  between  1600  and  1700  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  climate 
soft  and  genial  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Telelioae,  but  after- 
wards ^longed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolit, 
from  whom  Augustus  either  purchased  it  or  ob- 
tained it  in  exchange  for  the  island  Pithecus& 
Here  Tiberias  lived  the  last  10  years  of  his  reign, 
indulging  in  secret  debauchery,  and  accessible  only 
to  his  creatures.  He  erected  many  magnificent 
buildings  on  the  island,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Villa  Jovis,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Capria  (Kowp(a),a  large  salt  lake  in  Pamphjlia, 

I near  the  coast,  between  Perge  and  Aspendus. 

Capricornna  (Aty6n*p«s)f  the  6’oa/,  a sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Waterman, 
is  said  to  have  fought  with  Jupiter  against  the 
Titans. 

Capnu  (K/lwpoi).  1.  (Litt/c  Zal>)^  a river  of 
Assyria,  rising  in  Mt.  Zagros  {Mt».  o/  Kunlittan), 
and  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Cae- 
nae.  — 2.  A little  river  of  Phrygia,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  M.  CndrauB,  and  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Capsa  (CapsetAnus:  (ihufsah)^  a strong  and 
ancient  city  in  the  S.  W.  of  Byiiicena  in  N.  Africa, 
in  a fertile  oasis,  surrounded  by  a sandy  deM-rt 
abounding  in  serpents.  Its  fuiuidatiun  was  asenli'd 
by  tradition  to  the  Libyan  Ilerctiles.  In  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  who  used  it  as  a ireasure-citv,  it 
was  destroyed  by  Marius ; but  it  was  afterw’aids 
rebuilt  and  erected  into  a colony. 
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Cap&A  (Capuanu%  Capuensia,  but  more  corn* 
mon]y  CampAnus:  Cb/>ua),  originally  called  Ynl- 
tarnnmt  the  chief  city  of  Campania  after  the  fall 
of  CuMAR,  is  taid  to  have  derived  iu  name  from 
Capys.  Capua  was  either  founded  or  colonized  by 
the  Ktruftcans,  according  to  tome  50  yean  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early 
period  the  most  proiperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious 
city  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  In  B.  c.  420  it  was  con* 
quered  hy  the  w*arlike  Samnites  ; aud  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  always  been  of  a mixed  nature, 
now  consisted  of  Ausoniant,  Oscana,  Etruscans, 
and  Samnites.  At  a later  time  Capua,  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Samnites,  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  34.1.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  211,  was  fearfully  punished,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  It  was  now 
governed  by  a Praefectus,  who  was  sent  annually 
to  the  city  from  Rome.  It  received  a Roman 
colony  by  the  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar,  59,  and 
under  Nero  a colony  of  veterans  was  settled  there. 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barbarians 
who  invaded  Italy.  The  modem  town  of  Capua  is 
built  about  3 miles  from  the  ancient  one,  the  site 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Caput  Yada  Prom.  [Braciiodxs.] 

Capyt  (Kdirvf).  1.  Son  of  Assaracus  and  Hie- 
romnemone,  and  father  of  Anchises.«-*S.  Acorn-' 
panion  of  .Aeneas,  from  whom  Capua  was  said  to  | 
have  derived  its  name. 

Capys  Bilvlua.  [Silviuh.] 

Capj^offl  or  Capltlum  (Capitn)^  called  by 
Cicero  CapUina  CVritos,  a town  in  Sicily  near  Mt. 
Aetna. 

Car  (Kdp),  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of  Me- 
gara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  was 
called  Caria. 

Caraealla,  emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  21 1— ^IZ^ 
w’as  son  of  Septimiiis  Severus  and  bis  2nd  wife 
Julia  Domna,  and  was  bom  at  Lyons,  a.  o.  188. 
He  was  originally  called  Bassiamu*  after  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  but  afterwards  M.  AureUui 
Antoninus^  which  became  his  legal  name,  and  ap- 
pears on  medals  and  inscriptions.  CaracaVa  was 
n nickname  derived  from  a long  tunic  worn  by  the 
Gauls,  which  be  adopted  os  his  favourite  dress 
after  he  became  emperor.  In  1 98  Caraealla,  when 
10  years  old,  was  declared  Augustus,  and  in  the 
mime  year  accompanied  bis  father  Severus  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  returned 
with  Severus  to  Rome  in  202,  and  married  Plau- 
tilla,  daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  prac- 
feet  In  208  he  went  with  Several  to  Britain  ; and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  York,  21 1,  Caraealla 
and  his  brother  Geta  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  their  father*!  arnuigements.  Caracalla*i 
first  object  was  to  obtain  the  sole  government  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother  ; and  after  making  seve- 
ral unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Geta,  he 
at  length  pretended  to  be  reconciled  with  him,  and 
having  thus  thrown  him  oflf  his  guard,  he  caus'  d 
him  to  i)e  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  212. 
The  assassination  of  Geta  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  state,  whom  Caraealla  suspected  of  favouring 
his  brother's  cause:  the  celebrated  jurist Papinian 
was  one  of  his  victims.  His  cruellies  and  extra- 
vagancies knew  no  bounds  ; and  after  exhausting 
Italy  by  his  extortions,  be  resolved  to  visit  the 
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different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  becane  the 
scenes  of  fresh  atrocities.  In  214  he  visited  Gaul, 
Gennany,  Dacia,  and  Thrace  ; and,  in  consequence 
of  a campaign  against  the  Alemanni,  he  assumed  the 
surname  A ^manaievi.  In  215  he  went  to  Syria 
and  Egypt ; his  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked 
by  a general  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  avenge  cerUin  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which 
they  bad  indulged  against  himself  and  his  mother. 
In  216  he  croieed  the  Euphrates,  laid  waste  Meso- 
potamia, and  returned  to  Edetsa,  where  he  win- 
tered. Next  year  he  again  took  the  field,  intending 
to  croee  the  Tigris,  but  was  murdered  near  Edem 
by  Macrinus,  the  praetorian  praefect  CsraadU 
gave  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citisena. 

Caractikns,  king  of  the  Siluree  in  Britaio, 
bravely  defended  bis  country  against  the  Romani, 
in  the  reign  of  ClaodMis.  He  was  at  length  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
Canimandua,  queen  of  the  Brigaates  ; but  she  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Romano,  who  carried  him  to 
Home,  A.  D.  51.  When  brought  before  Claudioi, 
he  addreaied  the  en^wror  in  so  noble  s mstiocr 
that  the  latter  pardon^  him  and  his  friends. 

CaHlii  or  CkrUea  (Caralit&nos:  the 

chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
situated  on  the  Sinus  CmraUtanus  and  on  a pro- 
I montory  of  the  same  name  {Capo  S.  Elia).  It  wai 
I founded  by  the  Carthaginians  ; under  the  Rocnsni 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  praetne,  and  at  a later 
^ period  eiijojed  the  Roman  franchise. 

C&rambis  (Kopd^is  &«pa:  Kerampt\  s pro- 
montory, with  a city  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
coast  of  Paphlsgonia,  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
Kriu  Metopon  or  S.  promontory  of  the  Cheraocesui 
Taurica  (Crimea).  An  imaginary  line  joining  these 
two  headlands  would  make  an  almost  equid  diri- 
sion  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  hence  call^ 
iSdXairera.  (Soph.  Anti^.  978.) 

CariLnus  (Kdpoi'or).  L Of  Argot,  a descendant 
of  Hercules,  and  a brother  of  Phidoo,  is  said  to 
have  settled  at  Edessa  in  Macedonia  with  an  Ai- 
give  colony  about  & c.  750,  and  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings. 
— 2.  Son  of  Philip  and  half-brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  8.  A general  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Carauslus,  bom  among  the  Menapii  in  Gsnl 
was  entrusted  by  Maxiinisn  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  which  w'as  to  protect  the  eossts  of  Gsal 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Franks.  But  Maxi- 
mian,  having  become  dissatisfled  with  the  conduct 
of  Carausius  in  this  command,  gave  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  latter.  Carausius  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Britain,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  An* 
gusUts,  A.  D.  287.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  subdue  him,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  be 
continued  to  reign  in  Britain  till  293,  when  be  was 
murdered  by  bis  chief  officer,  Allectua 

Garbo,  Paplxint.  1.  G.,  a distinguished  orator, 
and  a man  of  great  talents,  but  of  no  principle.  He 
commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the  3 commissioners 
or  triumvirs  for  carrying  into  effect  the  agrsriso 
law  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  His  tribuneshipof  theplebs, 

B.  c.  131,  was  characterised  by  the  most  vebement 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  ; and  be  was  tbou|bt 
even  to  have  murdered  Scipio  Africanus,tbe  cham- 
pion of  the  aristocratical  party,  129.  But  tfttf 
ths  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (121),  be  suddenly 
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d«*erted  the  popuUr  party,  arid  in  hie  conanlahip 
(120)  actually  undertook  tbo  defence  of  Opimiua, 
vbo  had  murdered  C.  Gracehua.  In  119  Carbo 
wu  aecuaed  by  L.  Lkinioa  Cniania,  who  brought  a 
charge  againit  him,  and  aa  he  foresaw  his  condeix»< 
nation,  be  put  an  end  to  his  life,«S.  (^,  consul 
1 1 31,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  near  Noreia,  and 
being  afterwards  aonised  by  M.  Antonius,  he  put 
an  end  to  bis  own  life. « A 0.,  with  the  surname 
Arriaa,  ton  of  No.  1,  was  a sapponer  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. In  his  tribimeship  (90),  Carboand  his  col- 
leagM;  M.  Plautias  SilTanus,  carried  a law  (£er 
Papina  /^/oiiria),giring  the  Roman  franchise  to  the 
citisens  of  the  federate  towns.  Carbo  eras  murdered 
in  82,  by  the  praetor  Brutus  Damasippus,  at  theoom- 
mand  of  the  younger  Marius.  [Brvtvs,  No.  10.] 
Cb-,  son  of  No.  2,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  thrice  ooosal,  namely, 
in  tl\  84,  and  8*2.  In  82  he  carried  on  war  against 
SuUa  and  his  generals,  but  was  at  length  oMiged 
to  abandon  ItaJy : be  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
taken  {wisooer,  and  pot  to  death  by  Poropey  at 
Lilyhaeain,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Cardbo  ( Otrea$Mme)^  a town  of  the  Tectosages 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

CarcitUdeerta  {KapaaBtiittpTa : Karipurt  or 
Zhia/€«4r).  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sophene  in 
Armenia  Major. 

(huredmoi  (KoMctf^).  1.  A comic  poet  imd  a 
contemporary  of  Aristophanei  (A^iA  128A 
754).  A tn^^ic  poet,  lired  about  B.C.  380. 

Oardiajfla  (KopOo^AiiAn : KapiapvKiTris).  1. 
A town  in  Messenia,  one  of  the  7 towns  promised 
by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles. » 8.  An  isksnd  near 
or  pe^apo  a town  in  Chios. 

Ctfdia,  a Roman  dirinity  protecting  the  hinges 
of  doors  (cardo),  was  a nymph  beloeed  by  Janus, 
who  rewired  her  for  her  fiirours  by  giring  her 
the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the  power 
of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering  houses. 
Orid  (/W.  ri.  101,  seq.)  oonfounds  this  goddess 
with  Cae.'sa. 

Gardla  (KapSia  : Kap8tordt),a  town  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  gulf  of 
Mrlaa,  founded  by  M iletus  and  Clasomenae,  and 
sabsequently  colonised  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miitiadea.  Ic  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  who 
built  the  town  of  Lvsimachia  in  its  immediate 
Deifbboorfaood.  C^rdia  was  the  birth-place  of 
Eojames  and  of  the  historian  Hieronymus. 

Cardflehi  (KapSovxs*),  a powerfal  and  warlike 
people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Great  Armenia,  on  the  N.  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  valley,  probaUy  the  same  as 
the  feolualot  and  Vop^vitwai  of  the  late  geographers 
and  the  Kard*  of  modem  timea.  They  dwelt  in 
the  moantaius  which  divided  Assyria  on  the 
N.  E.  from  Armenia  (Mts.  of  Kmrditiam ),  and  were 
never  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
or  Romans. 

Carteiu  (fCdpifoot),  a town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Aesepus : 
destrored  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  I 

(Kopfa:  Kap),  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  j 
ia  lU  S.  W.  comer,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  | 
by  the  mountains  Meuogis  and  (^mus,  which 
divided  it  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent 
to  Fbrygia  and  Lycia  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  It  is 
latcfsected  by  low  mountain  chains  running  out 
fsr  into  the  sea  in  long  promontories,  the  N.-most 
rf  vhkh  was  called  Mycale  or  Trogiliom  (opposite 
to  Samus),  the  next  Posidium  (on  which  stood 
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Miletus  and  Branchidas),  the  next  is  the  long 
tongue  of  land  terminated  by  the  2 headlands  of 
Zephyrium  and  Tennerium  (with  Halicarnassus  on 
its  S.  side),  next  the  Cnidian  Chertonesus,  termi- 
nated by  the  cape  Triopmm  and  the  city  of  Cnidus, 
then  the  Rhodian  Chersonesus,  the  S.  point  of 
which  was  called  Cynoesema,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 
and,  lastly,  Pedaiium  or  Artemisium,  forming  the 
W.  headland  of  the  bay  of  Olaucus.  The  chief 
gulfs  formed  by  these  promontories  were  the 
Maeandrian,  between  Trogilium  and  Posidium  ; 
the  lassian,  between  Posidium  and  Zephyrium  ; 
and  the  Ceraonian  or  Dorian,  between  Tennerium 
and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tain chains  were  well  watered  and  fertile.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Maeander,  between  the  chains 
of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the  S.  of  which  the 
country  was  watered  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mar- 
syas,  Harpasus,  and  Mosynus,  besides  some  streams 
flowing  W.  and  S.  into  the  sea,  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  was  the  Calbis.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  chief  products  of  the  country  were  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  figs  ; for  the  last  of  which  Caunos,  on  the 
S.  coast,  was  very  famous.  An  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast. 
— Even  before  the  great  colonisation  of  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  Dorian  settlements  existed  on  the 
Triopian  and  Cnidian  promontories,  and  this  part 
of  Cana,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  received  at  that 
time  other  Dorian  colonies,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Doris  ; while  to  the  N.  of  the  lassian  Gulf, 
(he  coast  was  occupied  by  Ionian  colonics,  and 
thus  formed  the  S.  part  of  Ionia.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  were  Carians  (Keipst),  a 
wide*  spread  race  of  the  I ndo- Germanic  stock,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Lydians  and  Mysiana,  which  appears, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  know  any  thing, 
to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  several  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lxlxobs,  from  whom  the 
C^ans  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  My- 
Stans  is  attested  by  their  common  worship  of  Zeus 
CArios  at  Mylasa : the  Carians  had  also  a common 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Cbrysaoreus.  — Their  language 
was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  as  a barbarian  tongue 
(i.  e.  unintelligible),  though  it  early  received  an 
intermixture  of  Greek.  The  people  were  considered 
mean  and  stupid,  even  for  slaves.  — The  country' 
was  governed  by  a race  of  native  princes,  who 
fixed  their  abode  at  Halicarnassus  after  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  Dorian  confederacy.  [Halicar- 
NASSi'S,]  These  princes  were  subject  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them  rose  to  great 
distinction  in  war  and  peace.  [See  Artimisia, 
Mausolus,  and  Ada.]  After  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  the  S.  portion  of  the  country  became  sub- 
ject to  Rhodes  (Riiootra],  and  the  N.  part  to  the 
kings  of  PxHGAaiua.  Under  the  Romans,  C!aria 
formed  a part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

CarlnM.  [Roma.] 

Caiinns,  X.  AvruUus,  the  elder  of  the  2 sons 
of  Cams,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  go- 
vernment, A.  o.  2 >3,  and  remained  in  the  W., 
while  his  father  ind  brother  Namerianus  pro- 
ceeded to  the  E.  to  cany*  on  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. On  the  death  of  his  fiitber,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Carinus  and  Numerianus  succeeded 
to  the  empire.  In  284  Numerianus  was  slain,  and 
Carinus  marched  into  Moesia  to  oppose  Diocletian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  A decisive 
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battle  wAB  foaght  near  Marcum,  in  which  CarinuB 
Joined  the  victory,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
he  wa«  alain  by  tome  of  hit  own  officers,  whose 
wives  he  had  seduced,  285.  Carinus  was  one  of  the 
most  profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Carm&na  (Rdpua^a  : Kerman^  Hu.),  the  capital 
of  Carmania  Propria,  3®  long.  E.  of  Persepolis. 

Carm&nla  { Kap^iovfa : /firman),  a province  of 
the  ancient  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Persis,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia,  on  the  E.  by 
(Tedrosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
was  divided  into  2 parts,  C.  Propria  and  0 De- 
serta,  the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by 
several  small  streams,  and  abounded  in  com,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  country  also  yielded  gold,  silver, 
copper,  salt,  and  cinnabv.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

Carm&nor  (Kapudi'wp),  a Cretan,  said  to  have 
purifled  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after  slaying  the 
monster  Python. 

CarmilnB,  and  -tun  (Kdp^TjAot : Jtbd-Eiya»\ 
a range  of  mountains  in  Palestine,  branching  off, 
on  the  N.  border  of  Samaria,  from  the  central  chain 
( which  extends  S.  and  N.  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean),  and  running  N.  and  N.  W. 
through  the  S.  W.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  termi* 
nates  in  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  {Cape 
Carmel),  the  height  of  which  is  1200  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean. 

Carmenta,  Came&tia.  [Caksnas  ] 

Carmo  (Carmona)^  a fortified  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  N.  E.  of  Hispalia 

Canut,  a Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  caro,  flesh,  for  she  was  re- 
garded as  the  protector  of  the  physical  well-being 
of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  June  1st, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Brutus 
in  the  first  year  of  the  republic.  Ovid  confounds 
this  goddess  with  Cardba. 

Carai&dM  (KapvsdSiTs),  a celebrated  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Cyrene  about  & c.  213,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy  at  Athens. 
In  155  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diogenes  and 
Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  deprecate  the  fine 
of  500  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
.Athenians  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  At  Rome 
he  attracted  great  notice  from  his  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  his  famous  orations  on  Jus- 
tice. The  1st  oration  was  in  commendation  of  the 
virtue,  and  the  next  day  the  2nd  answered  all  the 
arguments  of  the  1st,  and  showed  that  justice  was 
not  A virtue,  but  a matter  of  compact  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  society.  Thereupon  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his  ' 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  de- 
moralizing doctrines.  Cameades  died  in  129,  at 
the  age  of  8.i.  He  was  a strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Stoics,  and  maintained  that  neither  our 
»enses  nor  our  understanding  supply  us  with  a sure 
criterion  of  truth. 

Canxloj  (Kapmor),  a surname  of  Apollo,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Dorians,  is 
derived  by  some  from  Camus,  a son  of  Zeus  and 
l^eto,  and  by  others  from  Camus,  an  Acamanian 
f«(M)thsayer.  The  latter  was  murdered  by  Hippotbs, 
and  it  was  to  propitiate  Apollo  that  the  Dorians 
introduced  his  worship  under  the  surname  of 
Cameus.  The  festival  of  the  Camea,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  was  one  of  the  great  national  festivals  of 
the  Spartans.  of  Ant.  $.  v.) 
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Garni,  a Celtic  people,  dwelling  N.  of  the  W 
neti  in  the  Alpes  Camicae.  [See  p.  40.] 

Camuntnin  (Kapeovr, -ouin'of ; Ru.  between 
Deuteck-Altenbwrg  and  Petrrmell).  an  ancient  Celtic 
town  in  Upper  Pannonia  on  the  Danube.  E.  of 
Vindobona  (Kieiimi),  and  subsequently  a Roman 
municipium  or  a colony.  It  svas  one  of  the  chirf 
fortresses  of  the  Romans  on  the  Danube,  and  wss 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  during 
his  wars  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  It  was 
the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  the  1 4th  legion.  It  «*as 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  century,  but 
I was  rebuilt  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  middle  ages. 

Canmi.  [Carnbus.] 

CaniQtM  or  -i,  a powerful  people  in  Gallia  Log- 
dunensis  between  the  Liger  and  Sequana:  their 
capital  waa  Obnabum. 

CarjMJia  (Kapwaafa:  Karpa$$)^  a tosm  in  the 
S.  £.  of  Cyprus. 

Carp&tes,  also  called  Alpet  BaBtarnIcae  {Car- 
palkittn  AfotuUains)^  the  mountains  separating 
Dacia  from  Sarmatia. 

Car|flithtU  (Kdpwaflot : Searponto)^  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea  named  after 
it : its  chief  towns  were  Posidium  and  Nisynis. 

Carp4tini,  a powerful  people  in  Hispania  Tans- 
conensis,  with  a fertile  territory  on  the  rivers  Anas 
and  Tagus,  in  the  modem  C^liUe  and  Edrma- 
dura  : their  capital  waa  Tolbtuh. 

Carpi  or  Caxpi&ni,  a German  people  between 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Danube. 

C^tirae  or  Carrhaa  (Ko^^ot : Haxan  or  Chamn. 
S.S. : //nrran),  a city  of  Osroh'ne  in  Mesopoumu, 
not  Car  firom  Edessa.  It  waa  here  that  Crastus 
met  his  death  aRer  hU  defeat  by  the  ParihiscK 
B.  c.  53. 

Carrlnas  or  Carlnaa.  L 0.,  one  of  the  cm- 
manders  of  the  Marian  party,  fought  b.c.  83  agauist 
Pompey,  and  In  82  against  Sulla  and  hii  generali. 
After  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gate  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  Marian  army  waa  defeated,  CaTricsi 
took  to  flight,  but  was  seized,  and  put  to  death. 

C.,  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by  Caesar,  in  45, 
into  Spain  against  Sext  Pompeius,  but  he  dal  not 
accomplish  anything.  In  43  he  was  consul,  and 
afterwards  served  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Octs- 
vian  against  Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  in  36.  and 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul  in  31.  *3.  Seonodtii,  s 
rhetorician,  expelled  by  Caligula  firom  Rome,  be- 
cause he  had,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed  against 
tyrants  in  his  school. 

Cane51i  ( Caraeol^us ; Cartoli)^  a town  of  the 
Aequi  in  Latium,  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

Cartfilae  (Canulftnus : Monte  Ccutrilli).  a town 
in  Urobrm,  originally  of  considerable  imporuncr, 
but  afterwards  declined. 

Carteia  falso  called  Carthaea,  Carpia,  Carpes- 
BUS : Orantia\  more  anciently  Tartetstu,  a cele- 
brated town  and  harbour  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  si  me 
head  of  the  gulf  of  which  M.  Caipe  forms  one  »id«» 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  colonized  S.C, 
170  by  4000  Roman  soldiers,  whose  oiotbers  wew 
Spanish  women. 

Carteniia  or  Cartuma  ( Teaaez).  a colony  on  the 
coast  of  Mauretania  Caesariensit  in  N.  Afrus, 

, founded  by  Augustus. 

I CarthaM  (Kopfla/a : Folety  Ru.),a  toarn  on  tbs 
\ S.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceos. 
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Cftrthigo,  XafUA  Cartluigo  ( Kapxv^f">' : Kap-  | 
Carthagini«nsU*  Poenus : Ru.  ne&r  Ei- 
.\fana^  N.EL  of  Tuni*),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  in  the  recess 
of  a Uiye  bay  (Sinus  Cartha^niensis)  enclosed  by 
the  be^lan^  Apollinis  and  Mercurii  (C.  Farina 
and  C.Iion)^  in  the  middle  and  N.>most  part  of  the 
N.ctsastof  AMca,  in  lat.  about  36^  55'  N.,and  long, 
about  10^  20'  E.  The  coast  of  tliU  part  of  Africa 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Bsgradas  and  the  sand  which  is  driven  seawards 
bv  the  N.  W.  winds.  In  ancient  times  Carthage 
stood  upon  a peninsula  surrounded  by  the  sea  ou 
ail  sidea  except  the  \V. : but  now  the  whole  space 
between  the  N.  side  of  this  peninsula  and  the  S. 
«de  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C.  Farina),  is  filled  up 
and  converted  into  a marsh  ; Utica,  which  was  on 
the  sea-shore,  being  left  tome  miles  inland  ; and 
the  course  of  the  Bagradaa  itself  being  turned  con- 
siderably N.  of  its  original  channel,  so  that,  instead 
of  fiowing  about  half-way  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage, it  DOW  runs  close  to  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and 
filis  into  the  sea  just  under  C.  Farina.  The  N.  E. 
and  S.  E.  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  the 
sea,  which  has  indeed  rather  encroached  here,  for 
rains  are  found  under  water.  The  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula  was  fonned  by  an  enclosed  bay,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  only  by  a narrow  opening  (now 
railed  the  GoUUa,  or,  in  Arabic,  Hakrt-rl-Wad, 
ie,  Tkroat  of  the  Hirer),  which  still  forms  the 
port  of  Ttatig  (anc.  Tunes),  which  stands  at  its 
farthest  end  ; but  it  is  nearly  choked  up  with  the 
deposit  of  the  sewers  of  the  city.  The  circuit  of 
the  old  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  about  30 
miles  : tbe  width  of  the  isthmus  is  3 miles.  The 
greatest  circumference  of  the  city  itself  was  pro- 
bably about  15  miles.  The  original  city  appears 
to  have  stood  on  the  N.  R part  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Has  Ghammart  and  Hat  Housaid  (C.  Car- 
where  the  remains  of  cisterns  are  seen  under 
water ; these,  and  tbe  aqueduct,  whose  ruins  may 
he  traced  f<v  52  miles  to  Zoff/nean,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  city.  Its  port,  called  Cothon, 
was  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  tbe  peninsula,  where 
a little  village  (now  inland)  still  retains  the 
name  of  G-Afama,  le.  Fort.  The  Homan 
city,  which  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  the 
srginal  Carthage,  lay  to  the  S.  of  it.  — The  Tyrian 
C'ilony  of  Carthage  was  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, about  100  years  before  tbe  building  of 
Rome,  that  is,  about  B.  C 853.  There  were  several 
more  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  along  the  same 
ttMsU  between  2 of  which,  Utica  and  Tunes,  the 
new  settlement  was  fixed,  about  27  miles  (Roman) 
from  the  former,  and  10  from  the  latter.  The 
mythical  account  of  its  foundation  is  given  under 
Dido.  Tbe  part  of  the  city  first  built  was  called, 
ia  the  Phoenician  language,  Retxura  or  Bosn,  i.  e. 
9 ea^e,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Byna  ( Bvpca),  i.  e.  a Aade,  and  hence  probably 
aroee  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  oot  of  the  ground.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  Byrea  formed  tbe  citadel : it  stood  on 
a lew  hill  ; but  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identified, 
ss  there  are  several  such  hills  within  tbe  circuit  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  Cothon,  or  Port,  is  said  to 
ksve  bero  excavated,  and  the  quarter  of  the  city 
ad^omiog  to  it  built,  40  years  later.  B.C.  813. 

Cothon  was  tbe  inner  harbour,  and  was  used 
(or  diips  of  war:  tbe  outer  harbour,  divided  from 
it  by  a toogue  of  land  300  feet  wide,  was  the  sU- 
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tioD  for  the  merchant  ships.  The  fortifications  of 
the  city  consisted  of  a single  wall  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  sea,  where  the  sleep  shore  formed  a 
natural  defence,  and  a triple  wall  of  great  height, 
with  battlements  and  towers,  on  the  land  side  ; — 
on  this  side  were  barracks  for  40,000  soldiers,  and 
■tables  for  300  elephants  and  4000  horses.  Beyond 
the  fortificatinns  was  a large  suburb,  called  Magara 
or  Magalia,  containing  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
villas.  The  aqueduct  already  mentioned  is  su}k 
posed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  built  at  an 
early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  city.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  mentioned  within  the 
city  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Aesculapius,  and  that 
of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Sun)  in  the  market-plvce. 
The  population  of  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  3rd 
Punic  war,  is  stated  at  700,000. — The  constitu- 
tion of  Carthage  wras  a municipal  oligarchy,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Venice.  The  two  chief 
magistrates,  called  Suffetet  (probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Hebrew  Shophetim,  i.  r,Ju4^s)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  elected  for  life  ; the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals  and 
foreign  governors  were  usually  quite  distinct  from 
the  suffetes  ; but  tbe  2 offices  were  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  governing  body 
was  a Senate,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective, 
within  which  there  was  a select  body  of  100  or 
104, called  Oerusia,whose  chief  office  was  tocontroul 
the  roagistrates,and  especially  the  generals  returning 
from  foreign  service,  who  might  be  suspected  of  at- 
tempts to  establish  a tyranny.  The  Oerusia  wns 
first  formed  about  B.  c.  400,  when  the  powt  r of  the 
house  of  Mago  excited  suspicion  ; and  its  efficacy 
was  showm  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  Diade  by 
Hanno  (u.c.  340)  and  Hamilcar  (b.c.  306)  to 
seize  the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  said 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  elected  by  the  penlar- 
chies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  little  inform- 
ation, but  which  appear  to  have  bc«n  committees 
of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  senate,  and  entrusted  with  the  controul  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  government  Important 
questioru,  especially  those  on  which  the  senate  and 
tlte  suffetes  disagreed,  were  referred  to  a general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  ; but  concerning  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  assembly,  and  tlie  extent  of 
its  powers,  we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  have 
elected  the  magistrates  ; the  senate  having  either 
the  power  of  previous  nomination  or  of  a veto,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
I the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens.  — The  general  tone  of  social  morality  at 
Carthage  appears  to  have  been  high,  at  least  during 
' its  earlier  history  : there  was  a censorship  of  public 
morals,  under  the  care  of  the  gerusia  ; and  oJI  tbe 
magistrates  were  required,  during  their  term  of 
' office,  to  abstain  from  wine:  tbe  magistrates  were 
also  unpaid.  Their  punishments  were  very  severe, 
and  the  usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  cru- 
cifixion. — The  religion  of  Carthage  was  that  of 
the  mother  country : especial  mention  is  made  of 
the  cruel  rites  of*their  tutelar  deity  Melcarth  (i.  e. 
Idnff  of  the  city,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Moloch  \ 
which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with  Gelon  of 
Syracuse,  B.C.  480  ; and  also  of  the  worship  of 
Ashuroth  and  Astarte,  and  Aesculapius.  — The 
chief  occupations  of  the  people  were  commerce  and 
agriculture : in  the  former  they  rivalled  the  mother 
city,  Tyre  ; and  the  latter  they  pursued  with  such 
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ikiicceM  that  the  country  aronnd  the  citj  was  one 
of  the  best  cultivated  district*  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  a great  work  on  agriculture,  in  28  books,  was 
composed  by  Mago,  a suflfete.  — The  revenues  of 
the  state  were  derived  from  the  subject  provinces  ; 
and  its  anny  was  composed  of  mercenaries  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  among  whom  the  Numi> 
dian  cavalry  were  especially  distinguished.  — Of 
the  Hiitory  of  Carthage  a brief  sketch  will  suffice  ; 
as  the  most  important  portions  of  it  are  related  in 
the  ordinary  histories  of  Rome.  The  first  colonists 
preserved  the  character  of  peaceful  traders,  and 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  of 
the  country,  to  whom  they  long  continued  to  pay 
n rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
was  built.  Gradually,  however,  as  their  commerce 
brought  them  power  and  wealth,  they  were  enabled 
to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  district  round  the  city, 
first  to  the  condition  of  allies,  and  then  to  that  of  tri- 
butaries. Meanwhile,  they  undertook  military  ex- 
peditions at  sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of 
the  small  islands  near  their  own  coast,  and  after- 
wards of  Malta,  and  the  Lipari  and  Balearic  is- 
lands : they  also  sent  aid  to  Tyre,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnesxar  (b.  c.  fiOO),  and  took 
part  in  wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pbo- 
caean  colonies.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  they  founded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they  met 
the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrenaica:  the  people  of 
these  colonies  became  intermixed  with  the  Libyans 
around  them,  forming  a population  who  are  c^Ied 
Libyo-Phoeniciana  In  connection  with  their  com- 
mercial enterprizes,  they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various 
expeditions  of  maritime  discovery  ; among  which 
we  have  mention  of  2,  which  were  undertaken 
during  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  with 
Oelon  in  b.  c.  480,  to  explore  the  W.  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  record  of 
the  latter  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still  pre- 
served to  us  in  a Greek  translation  [Hanno], 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  reached  probably  as 
far  S.  as  10^  K.  lat.,  if  not  further.  The  relations 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  interior  of  N.  Africa 
appear  to  have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  coun- 
try actually  subject  to  them,  and  which  fonned 
the  true  C^haginian  territory,  was  limited  to  the 
district  contain^  between  the  river  Tusca  {Zain) 
on  the  W.  and  the  lake  and  river  Triton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  on  the  S-,  correspond* 
ing  very  nearly  to  the  modem  regency  of  Tlwvtf ; 
and  even  within  this  territory  there  were  some  an- 
cient Phoenician  colonies,  which,  though  in  alliance 
with  Carthage,  preserved  their  independent  muni- 
cipal government,  such  as  Hippo  Zaritus,  Utica, 
Hadruroetnm,  and  Leptia  — The  first  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  power  of  Carthage  for  foreign  con- 
quest was  made  by  Mago  (about  B.C.  550 — 500), 
who  is  said  to  have  first  established  a sound  disci- 
pline in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  to  have 
freed  the  city  from  the  tribute  which  it  still  paid 
to  the  Libytna  His  sons,  Hasdnibal  and  Hamil- 
car,  reduced  a part  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  Carthaginians  founded  the  colonies  of  Caralis 
and  Sulci  ; snd  by  this  time  the  fame  of  Carthage 
had  spread  so  far,  that  Darius  is  said  to  hare  sent 
to  ask  her  aid  against  the  Greeks,  which,  however, 
was  refused.  The  C.'irthaginians,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  whither  Hamilcar  was  sent  with  a 
great  force,  io  B.  c.  480,  but  bis  anny  was  de- 


stroyed and  himself  killed  in  a great  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Himera,  in  which  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
were  commanded  by  Oelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the 
same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salarais.  Their  next 
attempt  upon  Sicily,  in  b.  c.  4 10,  led  to  a protracted 
war,  which  resulted  in  a treaty  between  the  Syra- 
cusans, under  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians,  by 
which  the  latter  were  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  river 
Halicus.  From  b.  c.  SIO — 307  there  was  another 
war  between  Syracuse  and  the  Carthaginiant, 
which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  bold  step 
taken  by  Agatbocles,  who  invaded  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory  in  Africa,  and  thus,  though  unable 
to  maintain  himself  there,  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  a century  later  by  Scipio,  with  &ul 
results  to  Carthage.  Passing  over  the  wan  with 
Pyrrhus  and  Hibro,  we  come  to  the  long  struggle 
between  Rome  and  (Carthage,  known  as  the  Pouie 
Wart,  which  are  frilly  related  in  the  Histories  of 
Rome.  [See  also  Hamilcar.]  The  first  lasted 
from  B.  c.  265^242,  and  resulted  in  the  lost  to 
Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands.  It  was 
follow^  by  a fierce  contest  of  some  yesux  between 
Carthage  and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  is 
called  the  Libyan  War,  and  which  was  tenuinated 
by  Hamilcar  Barcas.  After  a hollow  peace,  during 
which  the  Romani  openly  violated  the  last  treaty, 
and  the  Carthaginians  conquered  St»am  as  far  as 
the  Iberus  the  S^nd  Punic  War,  (he 

decisive  contest  between  the  two  rival  states,  which 
were  too  powerful  to  co-exist,  began  with  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  ( b.  c.  218)  and  terminated  (a.  a 201) 
with  a peace  by  which  Carthage  was  stripped  of 
all  her  power.  [Hannibal;  ^ipio.]  Her  de- 
struction was  now  only  a question  of  time,  and, 
though  she  scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of  the 
last  peace  for  50  years,  in  spite  of  every  provocation 
from  the  Homans  and  their  ally  Masinissa,  the 
king  of  Numidia,  a pretext  was  at  length  found  for 
a new  war  (b.  c.  149),  w'hich  luted  only  3 yesri, 
during  which  the  (^tfthaginians,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  sustained  a siege 
so  destructive  that,  out  of  700,000  persons,  who 
were  living  in  the  city  at  its  commencement,  only 
50,000  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was 
rased  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  ruins  for  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a colony  wu  esta- 
blished on  the  old  site  by  the  Gracchi,  which  re- 
mained in  a feeble  condition  till  the  times  of  Julius 
and  Augustus,  under  whom  a new  city  wu  baiit 
S.  of  the  former,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
with  the  name  of  Colonia  CtrthBgo.  It  soon  grew 
so  much  u to  cover  a great  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of 
thesiteoftheancientTyrian  city : it  became  the  first 
city  of  Africa,  and  occupied  an  important  place  in  ec- 
clesiutical  u well  u in  civil  history.  It  wu  taken 
by  the  Vandals  in  a.  d.  439,  retaken  by  BeliMnos 
in  A.  D.  533,  and  destroyed  by  the  Arab  coO’ 
querors  in  a.  d.  698,  — Respecting  the  territory 
Carthage  under  the  Romans,  see  Africa,  No.  2. 

Carth&gU  Ndra  (KogxB^^*'  d era ; OirtioprauV 
a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconeniis, 
founded  by  the  (^rthaginians  under  Hssdrubal, 
B.C.  243,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans,  from  which  time  its 
name  wu  Caltmia  Victrix  Julia  Nora  Otfiiopo. 

It  is  situated  on  a promontory  running  out  into 
the  sea,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
the  world : it  the  eotnmea  of  the  harbour  was  a 
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■mall  itland  aiUed  SoombrarU,  from  th«  great  j 
Duoiber  of  aeombri  or  mackerel  amgbt  here,  from  ; 
which  ench  Umout  pickle  wae  made.  In  ancient 
tuDM  Carthago  Nora  was  one  of  the  most  import*  ^ 
aat  cities  in  ^ Spain  ; its  population  was  name* 
roea,  its  trade  doorishing.  and  its  temples  and 
other  public  buildings  handsome  and  imposing.  It 
was,  together  with  Tarraco,  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  goreraor  of  the  proTinoe.  In  the  neigh- 
hourhood  were  ealoable  silver  mines  ; and  the 
ceantiT  prodoced  an  immense  quantity  of  Spartmm 
or  broom,  whence  the  town  bore  the  surname 
S^nrtaha^  and  the  country  was  called  Cktmput 
UpgrlariuM, 

Carftra  (ri  Kapovpd:  SanJiivi)^  a Phrygian 
dty,  in  the  territory  of  Caria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs  and  its 
temple  of  Men  Cams. 

Gins,  IL  Antdoi,  Roman  emperor  a.  n.  282 
— 283,  probably  bom  at  Narbo  in  Uaul,  was  prao- 
fectns  praetolio  under  Probui,  and  on  the  murder  of 
the  latter  was  elected  emperor.  After  defeating 
the  Sarmatians,  Caras  invmled  the  Persian  domi* 
aions,  took  Seleocia  and  Ctesipbon,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  posh  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris, 
when  he  was  struck  de^  by  lightning,  towards 
the  eloae  of  288.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  sons 
Caunvs  and  Numkhianus.  Canu  was  a vic- 
torious general  and  able  ruler. 

Carflsa  (d  Kapoikra : Aerzeh),  a dty  on  the  eoast 
sf  Paphlagooia,  S.  of  Sinope. 

CarrentTun,  a town  of  the  Volsci,  to  which  the 
Carmtaous  Arx  mentioned  by  l«ivy  belonged,  a 
town  of  the  Tobet  between  Signia  and  the  aouroes 
ef  the  Treroa. 

Cinrilitu  Maxlmtu.  L 8p,,  twice  consnl,  b.  c. 
293  and  273,  both  times  with  L.  Papirius  Cnraor. 
In  their  first  cooaolship  they  gained  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  tbe  Samnitea,  and  in  their  second  they 
beoQgbt  the  Samnite  war  to  a close. » 8.  »p-.  son 
of  the  preceding,  twice  oontnl,  234  and  228,  was 
alive  at  tbe  bottle  of  Cannae,  216,  after  which  be 
proposed  to  fill  np  the  vacancies  in  tbe  senate  from 
Use  intinsL  This  Corvilins  is  said  to  have  been 
tbe  first  person  at  Rome  who  divorced  his  wife. 

Corona  (Kopdoi : Kopvdnfv,  fem.  KopsciTir),  a 
town  in  Laconia  near  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  ori- 
gioally  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  It  possessed  a temple  of  Artemis  Caryadst 
lad  an  anniiaJ  festival  in  hononr  of  this  goddess 
was  cdebnOed  here  by  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens 
with  nadocial  dances.  Respecting  the  female  figures 
m architeaCura  called  Gtryatidm,  see  Did,  of 
Ant.  «. «. 

Chryaada  (to  KegdorSa;  XopvarSe^i:  Kara- 
hspn),  a city  of  (^aria,  on  a little  island,  once  pro- 
bably united  with  the  mainland,  at  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  peninsula  on  which  Halicaraaasus 
Mood.  It  once  beiooged  to  tbe  Ionian  league ; and  ' 
H was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Scylax. 

Caryfrda  [Cajltab.] 

Oaryatina  (KapvsT(ot),a  Greek  gsammarian  of 
Ptrgunna,  lived  about  B.C.  120,  and  wrote  nume- 
(OQs  works,  aJI  of  which  are  loet. 

Carjattis  ( Kdpveros : Kapvortof  ; Karydo  or 
GuSc/  Homo ),  a town  on  the  S.  cosut  of  Kuboea,  at 
the  Coot  of  Mount  Oche,  founded  by  Dryopes ; 
csUnl,  according  to  tradition,  after  (^arystus,  son  of 
ChtfuD.  in  the  neighbourhood  was  excellent  mar- 
bk,  ehicb  was  exported  in  Urge  quantities  ; and 
ths  aiaeral,  csUled  Asbeatos,  was  aLm  found  here.  | 
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Caaon,  F.  SarrlUtia,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
44,  was  one  of  tbe  conspirators  against  Caesar,  and 
aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his  assassination.  He 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  ~ C.  Caeca,  the  brother  of  tbe 
preceding,  was  also  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar. 

Casoellliia,  A.,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  (Hor. 
Ar,  Poet  371),  contemporary  with  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a man  of  stem  republican  principles, 
and  spoke  freely  against  the  proscriptions  of  the 
triumviri. 

CaalUimm  ((Uailinas,  -Atis),  a town  in  Cam- 
pania on  tbe  Yultunmi,  and  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  Hannibal  B.C.  216.  It  received  Roman 
colonists  by  the  Lex  Julia,  but  had  greatly  de- 
clined in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Ca^om  (Casinaa,  -itia  ; S.  Germawo),  a town 
in  Latium  on  tbe  river  CaiiiitLS,  and  on  the  Via 
Latina  near  the  borders  of  Campania  ; colonised 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars  ; subsequently 
a munieipium  ; its  citadel  ceutaining  a temple  of 
Apollo  occupied  the  same  ute  as  the  celebrated 
convent  Momte  Comma:  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre are  found  at  S.  Germano. 

Caaifitia.  [Camub.] 

Cdidoa.  1.  (Pas  Adsarotm),  a mountain  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt*  E.  of  Pelusium,  with  a temple  of 
Jupiter  on  its  sumrait.  Hen  also  was  the  grave  of 
Pompey.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  land 
mdOf  on  the  high  road  from  Egypt  to  Sjria,  stood 
the  town  of  Casium  (Katiek).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Casi5tis.<— *8.  {JM  Ohrtk\  a 
mountain  on  tbe  eoast  of  Syria,  S.  of  Antioch  and 
the  Orontea,  5318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  name  of  Casidtis  was  applied  to  tbe  district  on 
the  coat  S.  of  C^ius,  as  far  as  the  N.  border  of 
Phoenicia. 

CMmfina,  -an  {Koofiimi^  Herod. : Ra<r^cl'ai, 
Thuc. : Moontyoios)^  a town  in  Sicily,  founded  by 
Syracuse  about  B.  c 643. 

CaapMa  or  Cajp6rfrla,  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
N.W.  of  Cures,  on  the  river  Himella  (Atpra), 

(2aa]dae  Fortaa  or  Pylae  (Kd^uu  miAeu,  t.  e. 
the  Caspian  Gates),  tbe  principal  pass  from  Media 
into  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  through  the  Caspii 
Montes,  was  a deep  ravine,  made  practicable  by 
art,  but  still  so  narrow  that  there  was  only  room 
for  a single  waggon  to  pass  between  the  lofty  over- 
hanging walls  of  rock,  from  the  sides  of  which  a 
constant  drip  of  alt  water  fell  npon  the  road.  Tho 
Penians  erected  iron  ^tes  acroes  the  narrowest 
port  of  tbe  pass,  and  maintained  a guard  for  its 
defence.  This  pass  wu  near  the  ancient  Rhagae 
or  Artacia  ; but  there  were  other  passes  through 
the  mountains  round  the  Caspian,  which  are  called 
by  the  same  name,  especially  that  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  through  tbe  Caucasus  near  Derbent, 
which  was  usually  called  Albaniae  or  Caucasiae 
Portae.  Tbe  Caspian  gates,  being  the  most  im- 
portant pass  from  Western  to  Central  Asia,  wero 
regarded  by  many  of  the  ancients  u a sort  ot 
central  point,  common  to  the  boundaries  between 
W.  and  E.  Asia  and  N.  and  S.  Asia  ; and  dis- 
tances were  reckoned  from  them. 

Caapli  (Kdowiot),  tbe  name  of  certain  Scythian 
tribes  near  the  Cupian  Sea,  is  used  rather  loosely 
by  the  ancient  geographers.  The  Gapii  of  Strab) 
are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  sea,  and  their  vountry, 
CaspiAne,  forms  a part  of  Albania.  Those  of  Hero- 
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dotut  And  Ptolemy  are  in  the  E.  of  Media,  on  the 
borders  of  Parthia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspiab  Pylar.  Probably  it  would  not  be  far 
wrong  to  apply  the  name  generally  to  the  people 
round  tho  S.  W.  and  S.  fhorce  of  the  Caspian  in 
and  al>out  the  Carpu  Montsa. 

Caapli  XontM  (rd  Kd<nria  5pr? : EUturz  MU.) 
or  CaapInJ  Kona,  is  a name  applied  generally  to 
the  whole  range  of  mountains  which  surround  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  S.  and  S.  at  the  distance 
of  from  15  to  30  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia  ; 
and  more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  rwge  S. 
of  the  Caspian,  in  which  was  the  pass  called 
Caspiab  Pylab.  The  term  was  also  loosely 
applied  to  other  mountains  near  tho  Caspian, 
eipecinlly,  by  Strabo,  to  the  E.  port  of  the  Cau- 
casus, l>otween  Colchis  and  the  CMpian. 

Casplri  or  Caapiraei  (cd^tipot,  KoowipaloO,  a 
people  of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful : 
they  arc  generally  placed  in  OuAmeer  and  NepauL 

Caaplom  Kara  (if  Ka<nrfa  dcUa^ro-o,  the  Caspian 
5m),  also  called  Eyrcazdum,  Albanom,  and 
Scythicum,  all  names  derived  from  the  people 
w'ho  lived  on  its  shores,  is  a great  salt-water  l^e 
in  Asia,  according  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
continents,  but  now  on  the  boundary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Its  average  width  from  E.  to  W. 
is  about  210  miles,  and  its  length  from  N.  to  S.,  in 
a straight  line,  is  about  740  miles ; but,  as  its  N. 
part  makes  a great  bend  to  the  E.,  its  true  length, 
measured  along  a curve  drawn  through  its  middle, 
is  about  900  miles ; its  area  is  about  1 80,000  square 
miles.  The  notions  of  the  ancients  about  the  Cas- 
pian varied  very  much ; and  it  is  curious  that  two 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers,  namely,  that  it  was  united 
both  with  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  expressed  what,  at  some  remote  period, 
were  probably  real  facts.  Their  other  error,  that 
its  greatest  length  lay  W.  and  £.,  very  likely 
arose  from  its  supposed  union  with  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Another  consequence  of  this  error  was  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartei  flowed 
into  the  Caspian.  That  the  former  really  did  so  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
lakes  (supposing  that  they  were  once  united)  is 
pretty  well  established  ; but  whether  this  has  been 
the  case  within  the  historical  period  cannot  be  de- 
termined [OxL’s].  The  country  between  the  two 
lakes  has  evidently  been  greatly  changed,  and  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  it  ^ve  doubtlem  bMn  accu- 
mulated by  the  force  of  the  E.  winds  bringing  down 
sand  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  Both  lakes 
have  their  surface  considerably  belew  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  between  neoriy  350  feet, 
and  the  Aral  about  200  feet,  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  are  still  sinking  by 
evaporation.  Moreover,  the  whole  country  between 
and  around  them  for  a considerable  distance  is  a 
depreMion,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  every 
side,  except  where  the  valley  of  the  Irtish  and  OU 
stretches  a«*ay  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  a 
number  of  smaller  streams,  two  great  riven  flow 
into  the  Caspian  ; the  Rha  ( Voipa)  on  the  N.,  and 
the  united  Cyrus  and  Araxes  {Kour)  on  theW.; 
but  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than  it  receives 
from  these  rivers. 

Cassandane  (Kcurtroi^nf),  wife  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  mother  of  Cambyses. 

Gatsander  (KdaffoySpos),  son  of  Antipater.  His 
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' father,  on  his  death-bed  (b.  c.  319),  appointed  Po- 
lyspcrchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cassandev 
only  the  secondary  dignity  of  Chiliarch.  Being  dis- 
satisfred  with  this  arrangement,  Castander  strength- 
ened himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  An- 
tigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with  Polysperchon 
In  318  Cassonder  obtained  possession  of  Atheiu 
and  most  of  the  cities  in  the  S.  of  Greece.  In  317 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  oppose  Olvmpisi. 
He  kept  her  besieged  in  Pydna  throughout  the 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year,  he  pot  her  to  death.  Tbr 
way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
Macedon.  He  placed  Roxana  and  her  young  son, 
Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody  at  Amphipolis,  not 
thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them ; and  be 
connect^  himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a mar 
riage  with  Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  315  Cassander  joined  Seleucui, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their  war  against 
Antigonus,  of  whose  power  they  had  all  become 
jealous.  This  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfavour- 
able to  (Meander,  who  lost  moat  of  the  cities  U 
Greece.  By  the  general  peace  of  31 1,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  Cassander  was  to  retain  his  outhoritj  is 
Europe  till  Alexander  Aegus  theuld  be  grown  u 
manhood.  Cassander  thereupon  put  to  death  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  Roxana.  In  310  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Aks 
ander  by  Barsine,  was  brought  forward  by  Pair 
sperchon  as  a claimant  to  the  Macedonian  throce , 
but  Cassander  bribed  Polysperchon  to  murder  the 
young  prince  and  his  mother,  309.  In  306  Cs*^ 
Sander  took  the  tiUe  of  king,  when  it  was  assumed 
by  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  In  the 
following  yean,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war  in  Oret-ce  with  great 
success  against  Cassander ; but  in  302  Demetriu 
was  obliged  to  paas  into  Asia,  to  support  bis  father; 
and  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipru 
was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  and  Dememut 
were  defeated,  and  the  former  slain,  and  which 
gave  to  Cassander  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cts- 
Sander  died  of  dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sem  Philip. 

Cassandra  ( KaerweirSpa),  daughter  of  Prism  sod 
Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Helenus.  She  and  her 
brother,  when  young,  were  left  aaleep  in  the  one 
tuary  of  Apollo,  when  their  ears  were  purified  by 
serpenta,  so  that  they  could  understand  the  divine 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices  of  birda  Caisandrs 
sometimes  used  to  sleep  afterwards  in  the  same 
temple;  and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won 
the  love  of  Apollo.  The  god  conferred  upon  her 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  comply 
with  his  desires ; but  when  she  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  prophetic  art,  she  refused  to  fulfil  her 
promise.  Thereupon  the  god  in  anger  ordsiocd 
that  no  one  should  beKeve  her  prophecies.  She 
predicted  to  tbe  Trojans  the  ruin  that  threatened 
them,  but  no  one  believed  her;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a madwoman,  snd,  according  to  a late  ac- 
count, was  shut  up  and  guarded.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Athens,  but 
was  tom  away  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  by 
Ajax,  son  of  O'ileus,  and,  according  to  some  st 
counts,  waa  even  ravished  by  him  in  the  aanctusfr. 
On  the  division  of  the  booty.  Cassandra  fiell  ^ ^ 

' lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with  hint  to 
Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by  Clytsem- 
, nestro. 
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Cftmodria.  [Potidaba.] 

Caiti*  Oeju.  (CAAsiirs.] 

Cuiidp^  or  Caisidpe  (Kao-tn^cio, 
KaffCi^wiia^  or  Ka<rffu^),  wife  of  Cepheut  in  Ae- 
tkopiB,  ind  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty 
the  extolled  abore  that  of  the  Nereids.  [Andro- 
BtDA.]  She  a-aa  afterwards  placed  among  the 
itan. 

Caifioddnis,  Kagnas  AnrfUoi,  a diatinguiihed 
tfateaman,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of  learning  at 
the  down^  of  the  Weatem  Empire,  waa  bom 
aboat  A.  D.  468,  at  Scylacium  in  Brattiura,  of  a)i 
ancient  and  wealthy  ^man  family.  He  enjoyed 
the  foil  confidence  of  Tbeodoric  the  Great  and  his 
ncceaaori,  and  under  a rariety  of  ditferent  titles  he 
eondocted  for  a long  aeries  of  years  the  government 
of  the  Oatrogothic  kingdom.  At  the  age  of  70  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  V'iviera,  which  he  had 
founded  in  bis  native  province,  and  there  passed 
the  last  30  years  of  his  life.  His  time  was  de- 
voted to  study  and  to  the  composition  of  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  history,  metaphysics,  the  7 liberal 
arts,  and  divinity ; while  bis  leisure  hours  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  pbiloaophical  toys, 
Mch  as  sun-dials,  water-clocks,  Ac.  Of  bis  nu- 
merous writings  the  moat  important  is  his  rohd- 
nm  (Epitiolantm)  IMai  A'//.,  an  assemblage  of 
state  pspen  drawn  up  by  Caasiodonit  in  accord- 
soce  with  the  instrections  of  Tbeodoric  and  his 
saeceasort.  The  other  works  of  Caaaiodorua  are  of 
leu  ralue  to  ua.  The  principal  are  : 1.  Chrxmieon^ 
a sunmary  of  Universal  History ; 2.  De  Ortho- 
^npkia  Libtr;  3.  D«  ArU  (Jrammatiea  ad  Donaii 
4.  D€  ArtilfUM  ae  DiMciplwii$  Libendium 
Ltienrm^  much  read  in  the  middle  ages ; 5.  De 
Anma ; 6.  LUfri  XII,  De  Hdju*  (Jetti$  CtofAomm, 
ksewn  to  us  only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jor- 
uodea ; 7.  De  DutitiUiime  Divinarum  LiUrarum^ 
sa  mtroduction  to  the  profitable  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tsret.  There  are  nlso  several  other  ecclesiastical 
woriu  of  Casaiodoms  extant,  — The  beat  edition 
«f  his  collected  works  is  by  D.  Garct,  Rouen,  1679-, 
2 volt.  foL,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Caaiidpo  (Koetfidri)),  a town  in  Corcyra  on  a 
pnnoQiory  of  the  same  name,  with  a good  harbour 
sad  a temple  of  Zeus. 

Caasiopta.  [Cassiipba.] 

Cassitirtdaa.  [Britannia,  p.  126, a.] 

Ciadas,  the  name  of  one  of  the  moat  distio- 
puahed  of  the  Roman  gentea,  ori^iiutllr  patrician, 
•fierwards  plebeian.  1.  8p.  Cmuos  l^iceUinxu, 
tkrice  consul : first  B,  c.  502,  when  he  conquered 
the  Sabtoei ; again  493,  when  be  made  a league 
the  Latina  ; and,  lastly,  486,  when  he  made  a 
with  the  Hemicana.  and  carried  his  cele- 
Wated  agrarian  law,  the  first  which  waa  proposed  , 
SI  Kone.  It  probably  enacted  that  the  portion  of 
tbr  patncians  in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly 
fcfowd,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  divided 
^Adog  the  plebeians.  In  the  following  year  he 
*s«  aaosed  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  put 
ts  death.  The  manner  of  bis  death  is  related  dif- 
krvntJy,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  ac- 
«sed  before  the  comitia  euriata  by  the  quaestores 
pamcidu,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  bis  fellow 
i^^^'^^isna.  His  bouse  waa  raxed  to  the  ground. 
^ bis  properly  confiscated  His  guilt  is  doubt- 
ful he  had  made  himself  hateful  to  the  patheiant 
W kis  agranan  law,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
sf  a dangerous  opponent.  He  left  3 sons ; but 
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as  all  the  subsequent  Cassii  are  plebeians,  his  sons 
were  perhaps  expelled  from  the  patrician  order,  or 
may  have  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  plebeiana, 
on  account  of  the  murdej  of  their  father.  ^2.  C. 
Com.  Longinus,  consul  171,  obtained  as  his  pro- 
vince Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march  into 
Macedonia  through  Illyricum,  but  was  obliged  u> 
return  to  Italy.  In  154  he  was  censor  with  M. 
Messala;  and  a theatre,  which  these  censors  had 
built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  senate, 
at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Seipk)  Nasica,  os  injurious 
to  public  morals.^3.  Q.  Cass.  Longinus,  praetor 
urbanus  b.c.  167,  and  consul  164,  died  in  his  con- 
sulship.—4.  L.  Cass.  Longinus  SaTilla,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  137,  when  he  proposed  a law  for  voting 
by  ballot  {tobellaria  lex) ; consul  127,  and  censor 
125.  He  w'as  very  severe  and  just  as  a judex.  — 
6.  L.  Cass.  Longinus,  praetor  111,  when  he 
brought  Jugurtha  to  Rome;  consul  107,  with  C. 
Marius,  and  received  as  his  province  Narbonese 
Gaul,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Tigurini.— 6.  L.  Cass. 
Longinus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  for- 
ward many  laws  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy.— 7.  C.  Cass.  Longinus  Yarns,  consul 
72,  brought  forward,  with  his  colleague  M.  Teren- 
tius,  a law  {Ux  TererUia  Cuuia  \ by  which  corn  was 
to  be  purchased  and  then  sold  in  Rome  at  a small 
price.  In  72  be  was  defeated  by  Spartaeus  near 
Mutina ; in  66  he  supported  the  Manllian  law  for 
giving  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war  to 
Pumpey ; and  in  his  old  age  was  proscribed  by 
the  triumviri  and  killed,  43.  — 8.  C.  Cass.  Longi- 
nnj,  the  murderer  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  53  he 
was  quaestor  of  Cmssus  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguishe<l 
himself  by  his  prudence  and  military  skill.  After 
the  death  of  Crassus,  be  collected  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  made  preparations  to  defend 
Syria  against  the  Parthians.  In  52  he  defeated 
the  Parthians,  who  had  cn>ssed  the  Euplirates,  and 
in  51  he  again  gained  a still  more  important  vic- 
tory over  them.  Soon  afterw*ards  be  returned  to 
Rome,  in  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined 
the  aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  fied 
with  Pompey  from  Rome.  In  48  he  commandiHl  the 
Pompeian  fleet;  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  he 
went  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  accidentally  f«-ll 
in  with  Caesar,  and  surrendered  to  him.  He  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  44  was  made 
praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was  promised 
biro  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassias  had  never 
ceased  to  be  Caesar's  enemy  ; it  was  he  who  formed 
the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator's  life,  and  gained 
over  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot.  After  tlie  death  of 
Caeaar,  on  the  15th  of  March,  44  [Caesar], Cas- 
sius remain^  in  Italy  for  a few  months,  but  in 
July  he  went  to  Syria,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
province,  although  the  senate  bad  given  it  to  Do 
iabella,  and  had  conferred  upon  CaMius  Cyreiie  in 
its  stead.  He  defeated  Dolabella,  who  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life;  and  after  plundering  Syria  and 
Asia  moat  unmercifully,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
with  Brutus  in  42,  in  order  to  oppose  Oclavian 
and  Antony.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius 
was  defeat^  by  Antony,  ahile  Brutus,  who  com- 
manded the  other  wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octa- 
vian  off  the  field ; but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the 
success  of  Brutus,  commanded  his  freedman  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  Brutus  mourned  over  bis  com- 
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panton,  calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Cas* 
sius  was  married  to  Jnnia  Tertia  or  Tertulla,  half- 
sister  of  M.  Brutus.  Cassius  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature:  he  was  a fol- 
lower of  the  Epicurean  philosophy;  his  abilities 
were  considerable,  but  he  was  rain,  proud,  and 
revengefiil.  ~ 9.  L Casa.  Loxiginua,  brother  of 
No.  8,  assisted  M.  Laterensis  in  accusing  Cn. 
Planchts,  wha  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  .54.  He 
joined  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  ciril 
war,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Greece  in 
46.  In  44  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  was 
not  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar's  life. 
He  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  Octavian,  in 
opposition  to  Antony ; and  on  their  reconciliation 
in  43,  he  fled  to  Asia:  he  was  pardoned  by  Antony 
in  41.^10.  Q.  Cau.  Longimia,  the  '/raier  or 
flrst-cousin  of  No.  8.  In  54  he  went  as  the  quaes- 
tor of  Pompey  into  Spain,  where  he  «*as  univer- 
sally bated  on  account  of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs.  and  a warm 
supporter  of  Caesar,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  and  take  refuge  in  Caesar's  camp.  In  the 
same  year  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Spain,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
legates  of  Pompey,  Caesar  left  him  governor  of 
Further  Spain.  His  cruelty  and  oppressions  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  him  at  Corduba,  but 
this  was  quelled  by  Cassius.  Subsequently  2 legions 
declared  against  him,  and  M.  Marcellus,  the  qimes- 
tor,  put  himself  nt  their  head.  He  was  saved  from 
this  danger  by  Ijepidus,  and  left  the  province  in  47, 
but  his  ship  sank,  and  he  was  lost,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Iberus.<»ll.  L.  Cast.  Lo&giiuu,  a competitor 
with  Cicero  for  the  consulship  for  63  ; was  one  of 
Catiline's  conspirators,  and  undertook  to  set  the 
city  on  Are;  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  comrades 
by  quitting  Rome  Wore  their  apprehension. « 
12.  L.  (^s.  Lon^ixnii,  consul  a.  ik  30,  married  to 
Dmsilla,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  with  whom 
her  brother  Caligula  afterwards  lived.  Cassius  was 
proconsul  in  Asia  a.  o.  40,  and  was  commanded  by 
Caligula  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle 
had  warned  the  emperor  to  beware  of  a Cassius: 
the  oracle  was  fulfilied  in  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror by  Camios  Chnerea.*»18.  C.  Casa.  Lo&gi- 
nns,  the  celebrated  jurist,  governor  of  Syria,  a.  d. 
50,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero  in  a.  d.  66,  because  he  had.  among  his 
ancestral  images,  a statue  of  Cassius,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Vespasian.  Cassius  wrote  10  books  on  the  civil  Uw 
(Libri  Juri*  CVri/u),and  Commentaries  on  Vitellius 
and  Urseius  Ferox,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Digest. 
Ho  was  a follower  of  the  school  of  Ateius  Capito  ; 
and  as  he  reduced  the  principles  of  Capito  to  a more 
scientific  form,  the  adherent*  of  this  sohool  re- 
ceived the  name  of  rWiom.  S.  Cass.  He- 
mixUL,  a Roman  annalist,  lived  about  B.  c.  140,  and 
wrote  a history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  3rd  Punic  war.^lA.  Cmi.  Par- 
mensis,  so  called  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  b.  c.  43  ; took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs ; and, 
after  the  death  of  Bnitus  and  Cassius,  carried  over 
the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to  Sicily,  and  joined 
Sex.  Poinpev ; upon  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  he 
surrendered  Limself  to  Antony,  whose  fortunes  he 
followed  until  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  30.  CaMius  was  a 
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poet,  and  his  productions  were  prized  by  Horace 
{Ep.  14.3.).  He  wTote  2 tragedies,  entitled  71y- 
and  linUus^  epigrams,  and  other  worka** 
16.  Cast.  Etnucua,  a poet  censured  by  Horace 
{Sat.  i.  10.  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with  No. 
15.-«17.  Com.  ATidius,  an  able  general  of  M. 
Aurelius,  was  a native  of  Syria.  In  the  Parthian 
war  (a.  o.  162 — 165),  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  as  the  general  of  Veras,  and  after  defeating 
the  Parthians,  he  took  Scleucia  and  Ctesipfaon. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  diMharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  ; but  in  A.  D.  173  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned  only  s 
few  months,  and  was  slain  by  his  own  officers,  be- 
fore M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  the  East.  [See  p.  111.] 
«18,  Dionyiitis  Caiaias,  of  Utica,  a Greek  writer, 
lived  about  B.C  40,  and  tmnilnted  into  Greek  the 
work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on  agriculture.* 
19.  Cau.  Felix,  a Greek  physician,  probably  lived 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ; wrote  a small  work 
entitled  *larp<iral  'Avopfai  aal  IIpodXi^Mwra 
Qmuttumes  Mfdicae  fi  }*robiemata  Saturalia : 
printed  in  Ideler's  Pkymei  tt  Medici  Graeci  Mi- 
nores,  BeroF.  1841. -*20.  Caes.  Chaerea.  [Cbai- 
rba.]»21.  Case.  BioiL  [Dion  Cassicr.]* 22. 
Cau.  Seremi.  [Skvbrur.] 

CaaiiTelaoxnu,  a British  chief,  ruled  over  the 
courtfry  N.  of  the  Tamesis  (TlaNses),  and  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Britons  with  the  supreme  command 
on  Caesar's  2t)d  invasion  of  Britain,  b.  c.  54.  He 
was  defeated  by  Coetaz,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace. 

CastdpB  (Koorn^TT) : Ka^o’sewaTot),  a town  is 
Tbesprotia  near  the  coast. 

Cast&bila  (rd  KatrrdtfoAa).  L A city  of  Cap- 
padocia, near  Tyana,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Perasia.^2;  A town  in  Cilicia  Compes- 
tris,  near  Issua. 

Cut&lla  (KcurroAfa),  a celebrated  fountain  on 
Ml  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythia  used  to  bathe; 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called  Caitalldea;  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
frrnn  Castalia,  daughter  of  Acheloiia,  who  threv 
herself  into  the  fountain  when  pursued  by  Apollo. 

Caator,  brother  of  Pollux.  [Diobcurl] 

Cajtor  (Kcbrrwp).  1.  A Greek  grammarian, 
snrnomed  l*kHorxmaeu$^  probably  lived  about  ac. 
150,  and  wrote  several  books  a portion  of  hti 
Te'x*^  ^VropiK^  is  still  extant  and  printed  in 
W^z'i  /Uetore$  Graeci,  vol.  iii,  p.  712,  seq.^2. 
Grandson  of  Deiotaras.  [Dbiocabus.] 

Castra,  a **  camp,**  the  name  of  several  towiti, 
wkieh  wcpo  originally  the  stationary  quarters  of 
the  Roman  legiotM.  1.  ComtantlB,  in  Oanl,  near 
the  month  of  the  Sequana  (Avne). — 2.  HaiUU* 
balii,  in  Bruttium,  on  the  S.  E.  co.isL  N.  of  Scy- 
locium,  arose  out  of  tht  fortified  camp  which 
Hannibal  maintained  there  during  the  latter 
of  the  2nd  Punic  srar.  — 3.  HeroulUt  in  Batavia, 
perhaps  near  //eusMa.  *>  4.  Minerru  (CWro), 
in  Calabria,  with  a temple  of  Minerva,  S.  of  Hv- 
dmntum  ; the  most  ancient  town  of  the  Saleniim, 
subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans  ; it*  hsr- 
hour  was  called  Portua  \ enerit  { Porto  B<tduco)- 
-—6.  Vetera  (Xanten\  in  Gallicn  Belpic*.  on  the 
Rhine:  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  st 
Aoa^.  «6.Com51I&  (^tAe^/o5),aplnce  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Zeuffitana)  in  N.  Africa*  where 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  established  his  canip 
when  he  invaded  Africa  in  the  Second  Punk 
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It  wu  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  <m  the  N. 
wde  of  the  rifer  Bagradaa,  but  iu  site  is  now  S.  of 
(iw  mer  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  dcKribed 
mder  CaaTHAGO. 

Castram.  1.  &tni,  a town  of  the  Rutuli,  on 
the  ctNUt  of  Latiiim,  confounded  by  some  writers 
with  No.  2. —•9.  Hovom  (Torre  di  Ckianteeia)^ 
s town  in  Etruria,  and  a Roman  colony  on  the 
tout. « 8.  Horom  ((7tW»a  M>ra),  a towm  in  Pi- 
cenvm,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  rirer 
Bstinum  {S<dintUo\  colonised  by  the  Romans, 
ac  264,  at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic 
war. 

(htit&lo  (KaoTaAfltfw:  CWowa),  a town  of  the 
Omani  on  the  Raetia,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Baetica,  at  the  foot  of  a monntain  which  bore  a 
jrmt  resemblance  to  Parnassus,  was  under  the 
Romsna  an  important  place,  a munkipium  with 
the  Jos  Latii,  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Carthago  Nova  : its  inhabitants  were  called  Coe- 
am  oesa/ea.  In  the  mountains  {Sattu*  Caduio- 
sflKiw)  in  the  neighbourhood  were  silver  and  lead 
mines.  The  wife  of  Hannibal  eras  a native  of 
Csftulo. 

Cist^ttu  {Batienio\  a river  in  Lucania,  flows 
into  the  sea  near  Metapontum. 

Casyites  : Chi»meh\  a fine  sea*port 

OD  the  coast  of  Ionia  ; the  harbour  of  Erythras. 

CatRbathmtls  ICl^tij  (Karotfa^/Adr,  i.  e.  de^ 
wear ; Mana  SolUm^  i.  e.  Pori  oie  Ladder)^  a 
mountain  and  sea  port,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
hov  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  (about  25^  5'  E.  long.), 
wij  generally  consid^ed  the  boundary  between 
Eerpt  and  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  from 
thu  s place  called  Catabathmus  Parvus,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  above 
Parsetonium. 

Atidftpa  or  >i  (t^  KaTfit3otfrfl^  of  KcrrdSovwoi), 
a name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also 
to  the  parts  of  Aethiopia  in  tbeir  neighbourhood. 
[NiLta.] 

Catalaimi  or  Catalauni,  a people  in  Gaul  in 
^ modem  dampofjne^  mentioned  only  by  later 
nriien:  their  eapitaj  was  DurocRtelatuii  or  Ca- 
(Ck&ions  tur  Afame)^  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  whkh  Attiia  was  defeated  by  Ah'lius  and 

‘iT^eodoric,  A.  D.  451. 

GaUaIttu.  the  Roman  name  for  Omnymedes,  of 
vhich  it  is  only  a corrupt  form. 

or  CaUlUt  (Kordrn:  Karaiwibf ; Caia- 
*k),  tn  important  town  in  Sicily  on  the  K.  coast 
St  the  foot  of  Ml.  Aetna,  founded  B.  c.  730  by 
^'aiqs,  whkh  was  itself  founded  by  the  Chalci- 
of  Euboea.  In  B.  c.  476  it  was  taken  by 
Hiero  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leontini, 
aod  settled  5000  Syracusans  and  5000  Pelopon- 
periaut  in  the  town,  the  name  of  whkh  he  changed 
into  Aetna,  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hkro  (467), 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Catann  again  obtained 
pwsmion  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  original 
name,  Catana.  Subsequently  Catena  was  con* 
IQervd  bj  Dionysius,  wras  then  governed  by  native 
nest  became  subject  to  Agathocles,  and 
^naily  in  the  1st  Punic  war  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome.  It  was  colonised  by  Augustus  with 
•ome  veterans,  (^tana  frequently  suffered  from 
'nithqoakes  and  eruptions  of  Mt.  Aetna.  It  is 
now  one  of  (be  mo*t  nourishing  cities  in  Sicil  v. 

0htl5Ua  (Kwraorta),  a diitrict  in  the  S.  E.  part 
^ ^nppndocia,  to  which  it  was  fint  added  under 
^ Ikmani,  with  Melitene,  whkh  lies  £.  of  iu 
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These  two  districts  form  a large  and  fertile  plain, 
lying  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  and  watered  by  the  river  Pyramus. 
Cataonia  had  no  large  towns,  but  several  strong 
mountain  fortresses. 

Catarrhactes  (Kora^^cb^r).  L (Dtiden-Soo), 
a river  of  Pamphylia,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Taurus,  in  a great  broken  watcrfiill 
(whence  its  name,  fr.  aara^i^W^w^i),  and  which, 
after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  in  two  parts  of  its 
course,  falls  into  the  tea  E.  of  Attalia.«*8.  The 
term  is  also  applied,  first  by  Strabo,  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  which  are  distinguished  as  C. 
Major  and  C.  Minor  [Nu.us],  in  which  use  it 
mutt  of  course  be  reg^ed  as  a common  noun, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  caiarada^  but  whether  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  Pamphylian  river,  or 
at  once  from  the  Greek  verb,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

CatelaimL  [Catalaunl] 

Cathacd  (Ka5a7oi),  a great  and  warlike  people 
of  India  intra  Oangem,  upon  whom  Alexander 
made  war.  Some  of  the  b^t  Orientalists  suppose 
the  name  to  be  that,  not  of  a tribe  but,  of  the 
warrior  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  the  K$hatriyu. 

CStfUna,  L.  Sergios,  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient patrician  family  which  had  sunk  into  poverty. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  stained  by 
every  vice  and  crime.  He  first  appears  in  history 
as  a xealous  partisan  of  Sulla  ; and  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  proscription,  he  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  bis  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius,  a quiet  in- 
offensive man,  and  put  to  death  by  torture  M. 
Marins  Onitidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow-towns- 
man of  Cicero.  He  was  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  vestal  Fabia,  sister  of  Terentia,  and  was 
said  and  believed  to  have  made  away  with  bis 
first  wife  and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that 
he  might  marry  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  presence  of  a grown-up  step-child  ; but  not- 
withstanding this  infiuny  he  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  praetor  in  a.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  du- 
ring the  following  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  consulship.  The  elec- 
tion for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelias  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Catiline  had  been 
disqualified  for  becoming  a candidate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impeachment  for  oppression  in  his 
province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero. 
Exasperated  by  their  disappointment,  Autronius 
and  Catiline  formed  a project,  along  with  Cn. 
Piso,  to  murder  the  new  cohsult  when  they 
entered  upon  their  office  upon  the  1st  of  January. 
This  design  is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely 
by  the  impatience  of  Catiline,  who,  upon  the  ap- 
pointed day,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before 
the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had  assembled. 
Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a failure 
which  bad  so  nearly  proved  a triumph,  Catiline 
now  determined  to  organise  a more  extensive  con- 
spiracy, in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  bis  followers 
all  places  of  power  and  profit  Having  been  ac- 
quitted in  65  upon  his  trial  for  extortion,  he  was 
left  unfettered  to  mature  his  plans.  The  time  was 
propitious  to  his  Khemes.  The  younger  nobility 
were  thoroughly  demonlijed,  with  ruined  for- 
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tunes,  and  eager  for  anj  change  which  might  re* 
lieve  them  from  their  embarraMmenta  ; the  Romdh 
populace  were  restleM  and  discontented,  ready  to 
follow  at  the  bidding  of  any  demagogue  ; while 
many  of  the  veterana  of  Sulla,  who  had  squandered 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a re- 
newal of  those  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had 
found  so  profitable.  Among  such  men  Catiline 
soon  obtained  numerous  supporters  ; and  his  great 
mental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  his  ene- 
mies admitted,  maintained  his  ascendency  over  his 
adherents.  The  most  distinguished  men  who 
joined  him,  and  were  present  at  a meeting  of  the 
conspirators  which  he  called  in  June,  64,  were  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul  in 
B.  a 71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the  cen- 
sors, had  lost  bis  seat  in  the  senate,  w'bich  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a second 
time  for  the  praetorship  ; C.  Comelitit  Ccthegus, 
distinguished  throughout  by  his  headstrong  impe- 
tuosity and  sanguiiuuy  violence  ; P.  Autronius, 
spoken  of  above  ; L.  Cassius  Longinus,  at  this 
time  a competitor  for  tlie  consulship  ; L.  Vargun- 
teius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero 
in  the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been 
condemned  for  bribery ; L.  Calpumius  Bestia, 
tribune  elect  ; Publius  and  Servius  Sulla,  ne- 
phews of  the  dictator ; M.  Porcius  laeca,  Ac. 
The  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consulship  for  himself  and  C.  Antonios,  whose  co- 
operation he  confidently  anticipated.  But  in  this 
object  he  was  disappointed  : Cicero  and  Antonius 
were  elected  consuls.  This  disappointment  ren- 
dered him  only  mor>‘  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs ; more  adherents  were  gained,  and  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulse,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  C,  Manlius,  one  of  the  veteran  cen- 
turions of  Sulla.  Meantime,  Cicero,  the  consul,  was 
unrelaxing  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
threatened  danger.  Through  the  agency  of  Fulvia, 
the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  as  soon 
as  it  occurred,  and  was  enabled  to  counteract  all 
the  machinations  of  Catiline.  Cicero  at  the  same 
time  gained  over  his  colleague  Antonius,  by  pro- 
mising him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  At  length 
Cicero  openly  accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now 
aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  state, 
passed  the  decree,  **  that  the  consuls  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm,*'  in  virtue 
of  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military. 
In  the  c<nisutar  elections  which  folloived  soon  after- 
wards, Catiline  was  again  rejected.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  NovemWr,  b.c.  63  he  met  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy  at  the  dwelling  of  M. 
Porcius  Laeca,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  wait  no  longer,  but  at  once  to  woceed  to 
open  action.  Cicero,  informed  as  usual  of  these 
proceedings,  summoned  the  senate  on  the  8th  of 
November,  and  there  delivered  the  first  of  hit 
celebrated  orations  against  Catiline,  in  which  he 
displayed  a most  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  who 
was  present,  attempted  to  justify  himself,  but 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  when  his  words  w*ere 
drown^  by  the  shouts  of  **  enemy  and  “ parri- 
cide*' which  burst  from  the  whole  assembly. 
Finding  that  he  could  at  present  effect  notliing 
At  Rome,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the  night  (8lii — 
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9th  November),  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius,  after  leaving  the  chief  controul  of  af^irs 
at  Rome  in  the  han^  of  lentulus  and  Cethegns. 
On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  hli  second  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  in  the  furum,  in  which  he 
justified  his  recent  conduct.  The  senate  declared 
Cntiline  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  and  soon 
afterwards  Cicero  obtained  legal  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators  within  the  city,  through 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroget.  These  men 
had  been  solicited  by  Lentulus  to  join  the  plot,  and 
to  induce  their  own  countrymen  to  take  part  in  the 
insurrection.  They  revealed  what  they  had  heard 
to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  state,  who 
in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero.  By  the  instructions 
of  the  latter,  the  ambassadors  affected  great  teal  in 
the  undertaking,  and  having  obtained  a wTiiten 
agreement,  signed  by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and 
Statiliui,  they  quilted  Home  soon  after  midnight 
on  the  3d  of  December,  but  were  arretted  on 
the  Milvian  bridge,  by  Cicero's  order.  Cicero 
instantly  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy to  his  presence,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  senate,  which  was  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  (4th  of  December).  He  proved  the  guilt  of 
the  conspirators  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
their  own  signatures.  They  were  thereupon  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  certain  senators.  Cicero 
then  summoned  the  people,  and  delivered  whsi 
is  called  hit  3d  oration  against  Catiline,  m 
which  be  informed  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  On  the  following  day,  the  nones  (5th)  of 
December,  the  day  so  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  after  times  with  pride,  the  senate  was 
called  together  to  deliberate  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  After  an  animated  de- 
bate, of  which  the  leading  arguments  are  expressed 
in  the  2 celebrated  oratiorts  assigned  by  Sallust  to 
Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a decree  was  passed  that  Len- 
tului  and  the  conspirators  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  executed  the  same  night  in 
the  prison.  Cicero's  speech  in  the  debate  in  the 
senate  is  preserved  in  bis  4 th  oration  against  Cati- 
line. The  consul  Antonius  was  then  sent  against 
Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  ef>xly 
in  62.  Antonius,  however,  unwilling  to  fight 
against  his  former  associate,  gave  the  command  on 
the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreitis.  Cati- 
line fell  in  the  engagement,  after  fighting  with  the 
most  daring  valour.  — The  history  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Sallust. 

Cititia,  on  Epicurean  philosopher,  a native  of 
Gallia  Tramtpadana  (Insuber),  composed  a trea- 
tise in  4 books  on  the  nature  of  things  and  on  the 
chief  good  {de  Rerum  iVo/ara  el  de  sammo  Rtmo)  -, 
died  B.c.  45. 

C&td,  Bionyiloi,  the  author  of  a small  work, 
entitled  Dieticha  de  Moribms  ad  /VZiam,  consisting 
of  a series  of  sententious  moral  precepts.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author  or  the  time  when  he  lived, 
but  many  writers  place  him  under  the  Antonines. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Amtzenius,  Amsterdam, 
1754. 

Cits,  Forclna.  L X.,  frequently  sumamed 
Cenaoritii  or  Censor,  also  Cato  l^jor,  to  distin 
gtiish  him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uticensis 
[No.  8].  Cato  was  born  at  Tusculum,  b.  c.  234. 
and  was  brought  up  at  his  father's  farm,  situated 
in  the  &ibine  territory.  In  217  he  ser\-ed  his 
first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  and  during  the 
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yean  of  the  2d  Panic  war,  be  greatly 
Ciamguijbed  himself  by  hit  courage  and  military 
tbilrtics.  In  the  interralt  of  war,  he  returned  to 
hu  Sabine  &rm,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
hther,  and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simple 
hie,  which  characterised  him  to  his  last  daya  En> 
cooiaged  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a young  nohle- 
M*a  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  went  to  Rome, 
became  a candidate  for  office.  He  obtained 
the  qasevtorsbip  in  204,  and  served  under  the  pro« 
rooful  Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  From 
ihw  time  we  may  date  the  enmity  which  Cato 
slwayi  displayed  towards  Scipio ; their  habits 
^ views  of  life  were  entirely  different ; and  Cato 
«a  bU  mam  to  Rome  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terns  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  his  com- 
T.ander.  On  bU  voyage  home  be  is  said  to  have 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  to  have  brought  the  poet 
l^nios  from  the  island  to  Italy.  In  199  he  was 
sniile,aQd  in  198  praetor;  he  obtained  Sardinia 
M his  prorince>  which  he  governed  with  justice 
ud  rconmny.  He  had  now  established  a reputa> 
two  for  pure  morality  and  strict  virtue.  In  195 
he  WSJ  consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron 
L Valerias  Flaccus.  He  carried  on  war  in  Spain 
v)th  the  greatest  success,  and  received  the  honour 
of  s triomph  on  his  return  to  Rmne  in  194. 
In  191  he  served,  under  the  consul  M\  Acilius 
filsbrio,  in  tbe  campaign  against  Antiochus  in 
^•reece,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Thermopylae 
»aa  ouunly  owing  to  Cato.  From  this  time  (^to's 
nilitiry  career,  which  bad  been  a brilliant  one, 
ippean  to  bare  ceaaed.  He  now  took  an  active 
fart  in  civil  affairs,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
ha  vehement  opposition  to  the  Roman  nobles,  whu 
'Qtrodsced  into  Rome  Greek  luxury  and  refinement. 
It  was  especially  against  tbe  Scipios  that  his  most 
Violent  sttackt  were  directed  and  whom  he  pursued 
vith  the  bitterest  animosity.  He  obtained  the  con- 
demnation of  L.  Scipio,  tbe  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
*sd  compelled  his  brother  P.  ^ipio  to  quit  Rome 
border  to  avoid  tbe  same  fate.  [Scipio.]  In  184 
he  elected  censor  with  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
been  rejected  in  his  application  for  the  office 
^ 189.  His  censorship  was  a great  epoch  in  his 
He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties 
his  office,  regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was 
hut  all  bis  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Hxory  which  was  now  setting  in  proved  unavail- 
^ HU  strong  naiionaJ  prejudices  app>ear  to 
hsve  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
He  Applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
«f  Grsek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
so  scquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
^hs  Greek  language.  But  his  conduct  continued  to 
^ guided  by  prejudices  against  classes  and  nations, 
vhose  influence  he  deemed  to  be  b<Mtile  to  the 
^BBplicity  of  lbs  old  Roman  character.  He  had  an 
“Hipathy  to  phrsiciani,  because  they  were  mostly 
^irsvks,  Btid  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  Ro- 
•saliifs.  When  Athens  sent  Cameades,  Diogenes, 
Critotaus  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  he  recom- 
•^•ded  the  senate  to  send  them  from  the  city  an 
***®uat  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  taught  by  Car- 
[CaRNXADESL]  Cato  retained  hU  bodily 
«ud  mental  vigour  in  hit  old  age.  In  the  year 
Wart  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
Uurd  Punic  war.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
^J*®**»  deputies  sent  to  Africa  to  arbitrate  between 
“s*i6««a  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so 
•truck  With  the  fluariibing  condition  of  Carthage  that 
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on  his  return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  would 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  was  in  existence. 
From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
for  hit  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the  subject  of 
debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage,  his  words  were 
Ddenda  esi  OzriAa<;o.  Very  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  made  a powerful  speech  in  accusing 
Galba  on  account  of  bis  cruelty  and  perfidy  in  i>pain. 
He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  — Cato  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  only  the  l>e  He  Rustica  has 
come  down  to  us,  though  even  this  work  is  not  exactly 
in  tbe  form  in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen : it 
is  printed  in  the  Scriptortg  Rei  Rtuticae^  edited  by 
Gesner  (Lips.  1773 — 4),  and  Schneider  (Lips.  1794 
— 7).  HU  most  important  work  was  entitled  Ort- 
<jine$y  but  only  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
The  1st  book  contained  tbe  history  of  the  Roman 
kings ; the  2d  and  3d  treated  of  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books  the  whole 
work  derived  its  title.  The  4th  book  treated  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  the  5th  book  of  the  second 
Punic  wrar,  and  the  6th  and  7tb  continued  the  nar- 
rative to  the  year  of  Cato's  death. » 3.  M.,  son  of 
No.  by  his  first  wife  Licinia,  and  thence  called 
was  distinguished  as  a jurist  In  the 
war  against  Perseus,  168,  he  fought  with  great 
bravery  under  the  consul  Aeroilius  Paulus,  whoso 
daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia,  he  afterwards  married. 
He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  152.  ~ 3. 
X.,  son  of  No.  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  and 
thence  called  Salomianv»y  was  born  154,  when  his 
father  bad  completed  bis  80th  year. ^4.  X.,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  1 18,  died  in  Afinca  in  the  same  year. 
«5.  G.,  also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  114,  obtained 
Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  fought  unsuccess- 
fully against  the  Scordiici.  He  was  accused  of 
extortion  in  Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a fine.  He  afterwards  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain, 
and  became  a citizen  of  that  town.  ^6.  X.,  son 
of  No.  3,  tribunus  plebis,  died  when  a candidate 
for  the  praetorship.  — 7.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  3, 
consul  89,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Socii.  •• 
8.  X.,  son  of  No.  6 by  Livia,  great-grandson  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  lurnamed  Bticeillif  from 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  bom  95.  In 
early  childhood  be  lost  both  liis  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother's  brother, 
M.  Livius  Drums,  along  with  bis  sister  Portia  and 
the  children  of  bis  mother  by  her  second  husl>and, 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  In  early  years  he  discovered 
a stem  and  unyielding  character ; he  applied  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  oratory  and 
philosophy,  and  became  a devoted  adherent  of  tbs 
Stoic  school  * and  among  the  profiigate  nobles  of 
the  age  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  rigid  mo- 
rality. He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a volunteer, 
72,  in  the  servile  war  of  Sportacus,  and  afterwards, 
about  67,  as  tribunus  militum  in  Macedonia.  In 
G5  be  was  quaestor,  when  he  corrected  numerous 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  treasury.  In  63  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  supported  Cicero  in  proposing  that  the  Caiiii- 
narian  conspirators  should  suffer  death.  [Cati- 
JLINA.]  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  the  measures  of  Caesar,  Pompoy, 
and  Crassus.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  in  58  with  the  task  of  uniting  the 
island  to  the  Roman  doroiniona  He  returned  in  56 
and  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs  ; but  all  his 
efforts  were  vain,  and  he  was  rejected  when  he 
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b«eame  a candidate  for  the  praetonhip.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49),  he  was  entrusted, 
as  propraetor,  with  the  defence  of  Sicily  ; but,  on 
the  landing  of  Curio  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
he  abandoned  the  island  and  joined  Pompey  in 
Greece.  After  Pompey's  victory  at  Dyrrachiuni, 
Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  thus  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsafia  (48).  After 
this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corcyra,  and  thence 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  Metellus 
Scipio,  after  a terrible  march  acroes  the  desert 
The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; but  he  yielded 
the  command  to  the  consular  Scipio.  In  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  fought  with  Caesar, 
and  was  utterly  routed  at  Tbapsus  (April  6tb,  46). 
All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception  ot  Utica,  su^ 
mitted  to  Caesar.  Cato  wanted  the  Romans  in 
Utica  to  stand  a siege ; but  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  inclined  to  submit,  he  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Accordingly,  after  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  perusing  Plato's  Phaedo  several  times,  he 
stabbed  himself  below  tbe  breast  In  falling  he 
overturned  an  abacus:  hit  friends,  hearing  the 
noise,  ran  up,  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and, 
while  he  was  fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When, 
however,  he  recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the 
bandages,  let  out  his  entrails,  and  expired  at  the 
age  of  49.  — Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  bio- 
graphy  and  panegyric.  Shortly  after  his  death  ap> 
peared  Cicero's  Cb/o,  which  provoked  Caesar's 
Antieaio.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a 
personification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modem  times, 
the  dosing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 
dramatised  ; and  few  dramas  have  gained  more 
celebrity  than  the  Cb/o  of  Addison. » 9.  M.,  a son 
of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  4*2. 

OStd,  Talerlns,  a distinguished  grammarian  and 
poet,  lost  his  property  in  his  youth  during  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  He  is  usually  considered  the 
author  of  an  extant  poem  in  188  hexameter  verses, 
entitled  Dinu.  Edited  by  Putsch,  Jena,  1828. 

Catti  or  Chatti,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  old  German  word  cat  or  cad  **  war,"  one  of  the 
most  important  nations  of  Germany,  hounded  by  the 
Visurgis  (ITcser)  on  the  E.,  the  Agri  Decumates 
on  the  8.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  in  the  mo- 
dem //esse  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They 
were  a branch  of  the  Hermiones,  and  are  first 
menti(8ied  by  Caes.*ir  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  Suevi.  Although  defeated  by  Drusus,  Gtr- 
manicui,  and  other  Roman  generals,  they  were 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans;  and 
their  power  was  greatly  augmented  on  the  decline 
of  the  Cherusci.  Their  capital  was  Mattil'm. 

OStnUof,  Valeiltui.  a Roman  poet,  bora  at  Ve- 
rona or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  b.  c.  87.  Catul- 
lus inherited  considerable  property  from  his  father, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  he 
squandered  a great  part  of  it  by  indulging 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  In 
order  to  better  his  fortunes,  he  went  to  Dithynia 
in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memraiiis,  but  it 
appears  that  the  sp'^culation  was  attended  with 
little  success.  It  was  probably  during  this  ex- 
pedition that  his  brother  died  in  the  Titmd  — a 
loss  which  he  deplores  in  the  affecting  elegy  to 
Hortalus.  On  his  return  he  continued  to  reside  at 
Rome  or  at  his  coimtr}*-senta  on  the  promontory  of 
Sirmio  and  at  Tibur.  He  probably  died  about 
B.  c.  47.  The  extant  works  of  CatuUos  consist  of 
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116  poems,  on  a variety  of  topiei,  and  composed 
in  different  styles  and  metres.  Some  are  lytical, 
others  elegies,  others  epigrams ; while  the  Nuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  409  Hexameter  lines,  is  an 
heroic  poem.  Some  of  hb  poems  are  translations 
or  imitations  from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  bis 
De  Cbma  Bermioes,  which  was  taken  from  Calli- 
machus. In  consequence  of  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance which  Catullus  displays  with  Greek  litentore 
and  mythology,  he  was  called  doAtu  by  Tibolloa, 
Ovid,  and  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  he  touched, 
and  his  shorter  poems  are  characterised  by  original 
invention  and  felicity  of  expression.  — EdiHtmt^ 
By  Volpi,  Patav.  1710;  by  Doering,  Altona,  1834, 
2nd  ed. ; and  by  Laehmann,  Berol.  1829. 

C&tftluj,  LttUtiui.  L d,  consul  b.  c.  242,  de- 
feated as  proconsul  in  tbe  following  year  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Aegates  bla^s,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a close,  241.— 
8.  Q.,  consul  102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  and  as 
proconsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Marios  a 
I deebive  victory  over  the  Cimbn  near  VerceDae 
I ( VerceUi)^  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Catolns  claimed 
! the  entire  honour  of  this  victory,  and  asserted  that 
I Marius  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy  till  the  dar 
I was  decided ; but  at  Rome  the  whole  merit  was 
given  to  Marius.  Catnlus  belonged  to  the  arisKv 
^ cratical  party  ; he  espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla ; was 
included  by  Marios  in  tbe  proscriptiem  of  87  ; and 
as  escape  was  impossible,  pot  an  end  to  hb  life  by 
the  vapours  of  a charcoal  fire.  Catulus  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  famed  for  the 
grace  and  purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote 
his  own  language.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
orations,  of  an  historical  woric  on  his  own  Conso)- 
ship  and  the  Cimbric  war,  and  of  poems ; but  all 
these  have  perished  with  the  exception  of  2 epi- 
grams.—S.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  a distingubM 
leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  by  hb  upright  character 
and  conduct.  Being  consul  with  M.  Lepidos  in 
78,  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  ab- 
rogate the  acts  of  Sulla,  and  the  following  spring 
he  defeated  Lepidus  in  the  battle  of  the  Milvmn 
bridge,  and  fon^  him  to  take  refuge  in  Sardinia. 
He  opposed  the  Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws  which 
confer^  extraordinary  powers  upon  Pompey  (67 
and  66).  He  was  censor  with  CroMus  in  65,  and 
died  in  60. 

Catoxlgas,  a Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  near  the  Cottbn  Alps:  their  chief  towns 
were  Eburodunum,  and  Catorigaa  or  Catori- 
magni  {Ckorpea). 

Cfttni  Betd&ntis,  procurator  of  Britain  in  tbe 
reign  of  Nero,  was  by  hb  extortion  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  under  Boadtera, 
A.  D.  62.  He  fled  to  (JauL 

Cauea  (Cboa),  a town  of  the  Vaccaet  in  Hb- 
pania  Tarraconensb ; birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  I. 

Cauc&siae  Pylaa.  [CArcASua.] 

Caue&aiu,  Cauoasu  Montes  (5  KaiWa<roT, 
Kavitdatoy  rd  Kauadena  6pri:  Caueatm).  1. 
A great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  extrnding 
W.  N.W.  and  E.  S.  E.  from  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Bladt  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  C^aspimn.  Its  length  is  about  780  roilea;  its 
greatest  breadth  120,  its  least  60  or  70.  Its 
greatest  height  exceeds  that  of  the  Alps,  its  lofti- 
est summit  (Mt.  Elbroox^  nearly  in  43^  N.  lat 
and  43^  K long.),  being  16,800  feet  above  the  teo, 
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lad  to  the  E.  of  thii  there  are  sereral  other  summits 
sbore  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  the 
Csncams,  U from  10,000  to  1 1,000  feet  alwve  the 
MS.  The  W.  part  of  the  chain  is  much  lower,  no 
toamit  \V'.  of  SU.  Elbn»x  rising  above  the  snow 
Hoe.  At  both  extremitiea  the  chain  sinks  down 
b low  hills.  There  are  two  chief  passes  over  the 
chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  ancients: 
the  one,  between  its  E.  extremity  and  the  Caspian, 
sear  Derbtnt^  was  called  Albanioe  and  sometimes 
Caspui  Pylab:  the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre 
cf  the  range,  was  called  Caucastae  Pyhte  {Pats  s/ 
bsiiA),  In  ancient  tinea,  as  is  still  the  case,  the 
Cttcasus  was  inhabited  by  a great  variety  of  tribes, 
•peaking  different  langaages  (Strabo  says,  at  least 
rO),  but  all  belonging  to  that  (smily  of  the  human 
nee,  which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from 
the  fret  that  in  no  other  {Hirt  of  the  world  are  such 
perfect  examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  raotin- 
tameers  of  the  Caucasus.  — That  the  Greeks  had 
■one  vague  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus  in  very 
caHy  tnaea,  is  proved  by  the  myths  respecting 
Prometheus  and  the  Argonauts,  from  which  it 
•eeuM  that  the  Caucasus  was  regarded  as  at  the 
extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the  border  of  the  river 
Ocean  os.  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  is 
jP>od  ai  far  u it  goea  (i.  203) ; but  it  was  not  till 
the  march  of  Pompey,  in  the  Mithridatic  War, 
exiended  to  the  banka  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes 
ind  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  that  means 
vere  obtained  for  that  accurate  description  of  the 
Oncasus  which  Stiabo  gives  in  his  11th  book. 
The  country  about  the  £.  part  of  the  Caucasus 
vaa called  Albania:  the  rest  of  the  chain  divided 
Isiau  and  Colchis,  on  the  S.,  from  Sarmatia 
Asiatka  on  the  When  the  soldiers  of 

AlexADtler  advanced  to  that  great  range  of  xnoun- 
buit  which  formed  the  N.  boundary  of  Ariana, 
^ Paropamisusi,  they  supposed  that  they  bad 
reached  the  great  Cooesuian  chain  at  the  extremity 
the  world  mentioned  by  the  early  poets,  and 
^hey  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus:  after* 
*vds,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  was  called 
CsacaM>  lodicus.  [ Parofami8U8.J 
Caad.  [Chacci.] 

Caueduec  (KaiWwrcs),  the  name  of  peoples  both 
ii>  Greece  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the  same  or 
^‘Serent  tnbes  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
^ty.  The  Caucones  in  the  N.W.  of  Greece, 
a lHu  and  Achaio,  were  supposed  by  the  ancient 
^^^fra^en  to  be  an  Arcadian  people.  The  Cau- 
^^aes  m the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned 
^y  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trepans,  and  are  placed 
is  B;ibvQta  and  Paphlagonia  by  the  geographers, 
who  r^arded  them  as  Pelasgians,  tiiough  some 
freaght  them  Scytbiana 

Ca&dlum  ( Caudinus),  a town  in  Sumnitim  on 
tse  rtmd  frtun  C^pua  to  Deneventum.  In  the 
^ighbourhood  were  the  celebrated  TBrCulaa  Cao- 
or  Cmi4ms  Forks^  narrow  passes  in  the 
^^taios,  where  the  Roman  army  surrendered 
^ the  Samnites,  and  was  sent  under  the  yoke, 
^1 : it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia. 
Csal6n  orCanl5nlB(CauloDiaU:  CasUi  IV/ere), 
‘ towu  in  Bruliium,  N.  E.  of  Locri,  originally 
*R11^  Aolon  or  Aulonia ; founded  by  the  inhabitants 
^ Crotoo  or  by  the  Achaeans ; destroyed  by  Dio- 
the  elder,  who  n-moved  its  inhabitants  to 
sod  gave  its  territory  to  Locri ; after- 
rebuilt,  but  again  dcitroyed  in  the  war  with 
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Pyrrhus ; rebuilt  a third  time  and  destroyed  a 
third  time  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  worship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Its 
name  is  preserved  in  the  bill  CWous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  CW/e/  Ke^ere. 

CBoaoB.  [Bvblis.] 

CaOBUS  (u  Kaoeof : KauwlOf:  Aasiiues),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  on  its  S.  coast,  a little  E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  (frlbis,  in  a very  fertile  but 
unhealthy  situation.  It  had  a ciuidel  csdled  Im- 
broa,  an  enclosed  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and 
safe  roads  for  merchant  vessels.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Cretans.  Its  dried  figs  (Caoneae  6cus)  were 
highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Prou^nes  was 
bom  here. 

CauiiLi,  the  Argestes  (*Apy€tmjt)  of  the  Greeks, 
the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  Italy  a stormy  wind. 

Cby&tm,  or  *1,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensit, 
E.  of  the  Kbone,  between  the  Druentia  and  the 
Isara. 

Cavarlaat,  a Senonian,  whtnn  Caesar  made  king 
of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  b.  c.  54. 

CajfBtnu  (Kdvffrpor,  Ion.  Kodarpwt:  FaraSa^ 
i.  e.  the  B/ack  /finer,  or  AacAnA'-.V/siiider,  i.  e.  Lit- 
tie  A/oeoiMfer),  a celebrated  river  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  rising  in  the  Cilbiaoi  M.  (the  E.  part  of 
Tmolus),  and  flowing  between  the  ranges  of  Tmo- 
lus  and  Messogis  into  the  Aegean,  a little  N.  W.  of 
Kpbesus.  To  this  day  it  abounds  in  swans,  as  it 
did  in  Homer's  time.  The  valley  of  the  Cfrystrua 
is  called  by  Horner^  the  Asian  meadow,**  and  is 
probably  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Asia 
was  first  applied.  There  was  an  inland  town  of 
the  same  name  on  its  S.  bank. 

Cebenna  Mons  or  Geb<nuia  (rh  Spot : 

Oreasrs),  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  2000  stadia 
in  length,  extending  N.  as  far  as  Lugdunum  and 
separating  the  Ar\*emi  from  the  Helvii:  Caesar 
found  them  in  the  winter  covered  with  snow  G 
feet  deep. 

C£bM  of  Thebes,  a diKiple  and  friend 

of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death  of  his  teacher. 
He  wrote  3 philosophical  works,  one  of  which,  en- 
titled nfrol  or  TaUe,  is  extant  This  work  is  an 
allegorical  picture  of  human  life,  which  is  explained 
by  an  old  man  to  a circle  of  youtha  The  drift  of 
the  book  is  to  show,  that  only  the  development  of 
o^lr  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtue  can  make 
us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a greater  po- 
pularity. Of  the  numerous  editions  the  best  are 
by  Schweighaliser,  Argent  1806,  and  byCoraes  in 
his  edition  of  Epictetus,  Paris,  1826. 

Ceblina  (Kfffp^nj),  a city  in  the  Troad.  on  M. 
Ida,  which  fell  into  decay  when  Anligonus  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  tu  Alexandria  Troos.  A 
little  river,  which  flowed  post  it,  was  called  Cebren 
(Ksf^ir),  and  the  surrounding  district  Cebreoia 

Cecrtput.  [Athenax,  p.  102,  b.] 

Ceeropa  (Kfcpon^),  a hero  of  the  Pelatgic  race, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  w.ns 
married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Actaeus,  by  whom 
he  hadason.Erysichtbon,  who  succeeded  him  asking 
of  Athens,  and  3 daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  aixi 
Pandrosos.  In  his  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  but  Cecrops 
decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess.  [Athena.] 
Cecrops  is  said  to  have  founded  Athens,  the  citadel 
of  which  was  called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  bavo 
divided  Attica  into  12  couiuiunities,  and  to  hara 
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introduced  the  first  elements  of  civilized  life ; he 
instituted  nuuringe,  abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
taught  bis  subjects  bow  to  worship  the  gods.  He 
is  sometimes  called  or  an  epithet 

which  some  explain  by  his  having  instituted  mar- 
riage, while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to 
the  legends,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
was  represented  as  that  of  a man  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a serpent.  The  later  Greek  writers 
describe  Cecrops  as  a native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a colony  of  Egyptians  into  Attica,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  civilized  life^ 
but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  and  by  the  ablest  modem  critics. 

Cecryphalla  (KsaptH^cia),  a small  island  in 
the  Saronic  gulf,  between  Aegina  and  Epidaurua 

Cedreae  (Kedpsoi  -smu,  K«6p«drt}r  or  -aiosX 
a town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramic  Gulf. 

Cedrinmf,  Georgitti,  a Byzantine  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  goes  down  to  a.  o.  1057.  The  last 
edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39. 

C^Iaanae  (KcXcumf,  K«Xai»'iTTft),  the  greatest 
city  of  S.  Phrygia,  before  the  rise  of  its  neighbour, 
Apamea  Cibo^s,  reduced  it  to  insignificance.  It 
lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Maeander  and 
Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  a citadel  built 
by  Xerxes,  on  a precipitous  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  city,  the  Marsyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river's  source  was  a grotto 
celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Mariyas  by  Apollo.  Outside  of  the  city 
was  a royal  palace,  with  pleasure-gardens  and  a 
great  park  {wapdittffos)  full  of  game,  which  was 
generally  the  residence  of  a Siatrap.  The  Maean- 
der took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed 
throngh  the  park  and  the  city,  below  which  it  re- 
ceived the  Marsyas. 

C^laeno  (K«Aoif^).  1.  A Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  beloved  by  Poseidon.«»2.  One 
of  the  Harpies.  [H.vrptias.] 

CdlSto.  (CrV/y),  an  important  town  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Noricum,  and  a Roman  colony  with  the  surname 
natuiia^  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  a 
Slavonic  state  called  Zellia  ; hence  the  modem 
name  of  the  town,  which  possesses  Roman  remains. 

CjileQdSxia  (K«\«V5fpis  : KkfUndrek)^  a sea-port 
town  of  Cilicia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ^n- 
danis  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  the 
Samiana 

C^lar,  together  with  Severus,  the  architect  of 
Nero's  immense  palace,  the  golden  house.  He  and 
Severus  began  digging  a can.al  from  the  lake  Aver- 
iius  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

C^ler,  P.  Egnatitia.  [Barba.] 

Celetnim  (Kasioriti)^  a town  in  Macedonia  on 
a peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Castoris,  probably  the 
same  town  afterwards  called  Diocletianopolit. 

C^leoB  (Ki}Af(fr),  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metanira,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Triptole- 
mus.  He  received  Demeler  with  hospitality  at 
Eleusis,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her 
(laughter.  The  goddess,  in  return,  wished  to  make 
his  son  Demophon  iromortxil,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  ; but  Metanira 
screamed  aloud  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon  was 
destroyed  by  the  flames.  Denielcr  then  bestowed 
great  favours  upon  Triptolemus.  [Triptolimus.] 
Celeus  is  described  os  the  first  priest  and  his  daugh- 
ters as  the  first  priestetses  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 
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Celta  ( VtliUa  Ru.,  nr.  Xs/sa),  a town  in  Hti- 
pania  Tarracoitensis  on  the  Iberos,  with  a stone 
bridge  over  this  river,  and  a Roman  ct^onj  with 
the  name  Victrix  Julia  CeUa, 

Celius.  1.  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  usurped  the 
purple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  on  the  7th  day  of 
his  reign,  a.  d.  265. >»2.  An  Epicurean  philMo- 
pher,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  wsi 
a friend  of  Lucian.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
os  the  Celsui  who  wrote  the  work  against  Christi- 
anity called  liiyos  which  acquired  so  much 

notoriety  from  the  anaw*er  written  to  it  by  Origen. 
[Origxnbs.]*3.  a.  Comelitii  Celtni,  probably 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibenoi. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  one  remsini 
entire,  his  treatise  De  Medidna^  **  On  Medicine,"  i& 
8 books.  The  first  two  books  are  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  consideration  of  diet,  and  the  general 
principles  of  therapeutics  «nd  pathology ; the  re- 
maining books  are  devoted  to  toe  consideration  of 
particular  diseases  and  their  treatment ; the  third  snd 
foorth  to  internal  diseases ; the  fifth  and  sixth  to  ex- 
ternal diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparati<nu : 
and  the  last  two  to  thos^  diseases  which  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  surgery.  The  work  has  bera 
much  valued  the  earliest  times  to  the  presr:  ^ 
day.  — By  Milligan,  Bdinb.  18*26;  tv 

Ritter  and  Albers,  Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835.-*L 
JulilS  CalffOS,  a scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  7u 
century  after  Christ,  made  a recension  of  the  text  cf 
Caesar's  Commentaries.  Many  modem  writers  hs'^ 
attributed  to  him  the  life  of  Caesar,  which  wz.«  in 
reality  written  by  Petrarch. —5.  P.  JuTentiiis 
CeUof,  two  Roman  jurists,  father  and  son,  botii  of 
whom  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Very  little  » 
known  of  the  elder  Celsus.  The  younger  Celius, 
who  was  the  more  celebrated,  lived  under  Nem 
and  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was  highly  fiivourei. 
He  wrote  DigtMa  in  39  books,  Kpidolat^  Qvifi- 
tionesy  and /as/t/a/iones  in  7 b(K>ks.~6.  P.  XA' 
riuB  CelsoB,  an  able  general  first  of  Galba  ar«i 
afterwards  of  Otho.  After  the  defeat  of  Otb'?'* 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Celsus  was  psf* 
don^  by  Vitellius,  and  was  allowed  by  bixD  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  in  July  (a.  i>.  69). 

Celtae,  a powerful  race,  which  occupied  s gria: 
port  of  W.  Europe.  The  Greek  and  RenaJJ 
writers  call  them  by  3 names,  which  arc  probsbly 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely  CeltM  (KArr, 
K«Arof),  O&latae  (roAdroi),  and  OtUi  (FdAAoi). 
Their  name  was  originally  given  to  all  the  people 
of  N.  and  W.  Europe,  who  were  not  Iberians,  sikI 
it  was  not  till  llie  time  of  Caesar  that  the  Roman* 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  the 
Germans : the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  be  con* 
fined  to  the  people  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great  Indo-Gef- 
manic  race,  as  their  language  proves.  Like  the 
other  Indo-Gcrmanic  races,  they  came  firom  the 
E^t,  and,  at  a period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
records,  settled  in  the  W.  of  Europe.  The  most 
powerful  p.'iri  of  the  nation  app>ean  to  hare  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  couniT)*  oUled 
after  them  Galli.i,  between  the  Garamna  in  the 
S.  and  the  Sequana  and  Matrona  in  the  N.  Fn»» 
this  country  they  s^iread  over  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  they  appear  in  early  limes  as  a mi- 
gratory race,  ready  to  abandon  ihoir  honjes  and 
settle  in  any  district  which  their  swords  could  win 
Besides  the  Celts  m Gallia,  there  were  8 other  d«f* 
fennt  seulements  of  the  nation,  which  may  be 
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thvvUhed  by  the  following  nimee:  — 1.  Iberiui 
C^u,  who  croeeed  the  Pyreneei  and  aettled  in 
slpain.  (CxLTlBaRL]  2.  British  Celts,  the  most 
incient  inhabitants  of  Britain.  ( Britannia.]  3. 
B^igic  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gallia 
Beltica,  at  a later  time  much  mingled  with  Oer* 
nan.*.  4.  Itali-in  Celts,  who  croued  the  Alps  at 
efferent  periods,  and  eTentuallv  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  which  was  called  after 
tbem  Gallia  Cisalpina.  5.  Celts  in  the  Alps 
And  on  the  Danube,  namely  the  Helretii.  Gotbini, 
<>ti,  Vindrhei,  Raeti,  NoricL  and  Cami.  b.  11- 
irrisn  Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci, 
settled  on  Mu  Scordus.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Ma- 
cedoitia,  when  the  Celts  inraded  Greece,  and  who 
ue  rairly  mentioned.  8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  Tolisto- 
bogi,  Trocmi  and  Tectosages,  w'bo  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Galatia.  — Some  ancient  writers 
divided  the  Celts  into  two  great  races,  one  con- 
lilting  of  the  Celts  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper 
Celts,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  and  in  the  E.  as  far  as 
Seythii.  who  were  called  Gauls : to  the  latter  race  the 
Cimbrt  lielnnged,  and  they  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
Tkistwofr/id  dirision  of  the  Celts  appears  to  cor- 
r^pood  to  the  two  races  into  which  the  Celts  are 
St  pTrseot  divided  in  Great  Britain,  namely  the 
fhsel  sad  the  Kvmry,  who  differ  in  language  and 
caMmu,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
•od  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Kymry  of  Wales. 
— The  Celts  are  described  by  the  ancient  writers 
II  men  of  large  stature,  of  fair  complexion,  and 
wiUi  flaxen  or  red  hair.  They  were  brave  and 
warlike,  impatient  of  control  and  prone  to  change. 
They  fought  arith  long  swords;  their  first  charge 
i&  bmle  was  the  most  formidable,  but  if  firmly 
ietated.tbey  osually  gave  way.  They  were  long  the 
terror  of  the  Romans : once  they  took  Rome,  and 
lad  It  in  sihes  fB.c  390).  — For  details  respecting 
their  later  history  and  political  organisation,  sec 
Oallu. 

Celtibfirl  (KeAnf^per),  a powerful  people  in 
^n.  coosiiting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Py- 
renees St  an  early  period,  and  became  mingled 
arith  the  llierians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  dwelt  ehi^y  in  the  central  part  of 
‘'^0.  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the  iberus 
Oora  the  rirers  which  flow  towards  the  W..  and 
m Rhich  the  Ta^us  and  the  Darius  rise.  They 
*«e  divided  into  various  tribes,  the  Ahxvacaic, 
Bisoma,  and  PaLRNDONRii,  which  were  the 
3 most  important,  the  LtsoNXiv,  Brlli,  Dittanu 
Tbeir  chief  towns  were  Sruouriua,  Nu- 
Rantia,  Bilbilis,  Ac,  Their  country  called 
^tiberia  was  mountainous  and  unproductive. 
They  • ere  s brave  and  warlike  people,  and  proved 
factaKUble  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They  sub- 
Butted  to  Scipio  Afriesnus  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
^ th«  oppreMions  of  the  Roman  governors  led 
Jh*tn  to  rebel,  and  for  many  years  they  success- 
^•Ify  drfied  the  power  of  Home.  They  were  rc- 
to  subfuiMi'*n  on  the  capture  of  Numaniia 
h ^pio  A^ricanos  the  younger  (B.C.  1B4),  but 
snin  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and  it 
*ss  cottiU  his  death  (72)  that  they  began  to  adopt 
for  kocnao  customs  and  langtuige. 

Oilfld.  1.  A Oltic  people  in  Lusitania  be- 
the  Tagus  and  Anas.^2.  A^  Celtic  people 
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in  GalJaecia  near  the  promontory  Norium,  which 
was  called  Celticum  after  them  (C.  FinisUrre). 

Cenaeum  (K^y<uov  dicpov:  A'oaota  or  Li(ar)^ 
the  N.W.  promontory  of  Euboea,  opposite  Tber- 
mopylae,  w'ith  a temple  of  Zeus  Cenaeus. 

Cenehr^^  ( Kr/xp^i).  1.  The  £.  harbour  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gulC  important  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  with  the  £.  — 9.  A town  in  Argolis, 
S.  of  Argos,  on  the  rood  to  Tegea. 

Cenom&ni,  a powerful  Gallic  people,  originally 
a branch  of  the  Ai’Lerci.  crossed  the  Alps  at  an 
early  period,  and  settled  in  the  N.  of  Italy  in  the 
countT}'  of  Brixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  ex- 
tended N.  at  for  as  the  confines  of  Uhaetia.  They 
were  at  constant  feud  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  the  Insubres,  Boii,  Ac.,  and  hence  usually  as- 
sisted the  Romans  in  their  w‘ars  with  these  people. 

Censorixtos.  L One  of  the  30  tyrants,  assume<l 
the  purple  at  Bologna,  a.  d.  270,  but  wus  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers. 
Author  of  a treatise  entitled  </e  l>it  iVa/o/i.  which 
treats  of  the  generation  of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  his  career, 
and  discusses  the  various  methods  employed  f»r 
the  division  and  calculation  of  time.  The  liook  is 
dedicated  to  Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  compised  a.  n. 
238.  A fragment  de  Mtdris  and  lost  tracts 
Accfnti/jus  and  de  Gtomrtria  are  ascribed  to  this 
Censorinus.  — Editions.  By  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat. 
1743;  by  Gruber,  Norerabl  1805. 

CenBorixma,  Xarclas.  1.  C.,  son  of  C.  Morcius 
Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (b.  c.  356),  wus  ori- 
ginally called  Rutilus,  and  was  the  first  member 
of  the  family  who  bad  the  surname  Censorinus. 
He  was  consul  in  B.C.  310,  and  conducted  the  war 
in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  294,  and  a second 
time  265,  the  only  instance  in  which  a person  held 
the  oflice  of  censor  twice.  •—*9.  L.,  consul  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  conducted  tlie 
war  against  Carthage  with  his  colleague  M*.  Ma- 
niHus.»3.  C.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian 
party,  fought  against  Sulla  in  the  battle  near  the 
Colline  gate,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  Sulla's  order.  Censorinus  was  one  of  the  ora- 
tors of  his  time,  and  versed  in  Greek  literature.  — “ 
4.  L.,  a partixan  of  M.  Antony,  praetor  43,  and 
consul  39.  •~5.  C.,  consul  B.a  8,  died  in  Asia 
A.  n.  2,  while  in  attendance  upon  C.  Caesar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus. 

Centauri  (K«Vrovpot)«  that  is,  the  Bull  killers, 
were  on  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly.  They  led  a wild  and  savage  life,  and 
nre  hence  called  or  <^p«r  in  Homer.  Li 

later  accounts  they  were  represented  as  half-hor<^B 
and  half-men.  Their  origin  is  variously  related. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  account  Cetitaurus, 
the  offspring  of  Izion  and  a cloud,  begot  the  Hip- 
poceiitaurs  by  mixing  with  Magnesian  man's.  From 
most  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  Centaurs 
and  Hippocentaurs  were  originally  regarded  as  two 
distinct  classes  of  beings,  although  the  name  of 
Centaurs  is  applied  to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  writers.  The  Centaurs  are  particularly 
celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight  with  the 
Lapithoe,  which  arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pi- 
rithous.  This  fight  is  sometimes  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  a coml>at  of  Hercules  H'ith  the  Cen- 
taurs. It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled 
from  their  countr}’,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount 
Hindus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus.  Chiron  is  the 
most  celcLimted  among  the  Centaurs.  [Chiro.n  ] 

At  • 
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We  know  that  hunting;  the  ball  on  horseback  was 
a national  custom  in  Theualy,  and  that  the  Thes- 
salians were  celebrated  riders.  Hence  may  have 
arisei)  the  fable  that  the  Centaurs  were  half'Dien 
and  half-horses,  just  as  the  Americans,  when  they 
hrst  saw  a Spaniard  on  horseback,  belicTod  horse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centaurs  were 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art,  and 
genemliy,  as  men  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  body  is  that  of  a horse  with 
its  4 feet  and  tail. 

Centritet  (K«rrp/rtif ; /?«//&■),  a small  river  of 
Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the 
Carduchi,  N.  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
S.  of  the  Arsissa  Falus  {L.  Tan),  and  Bows  into 
the  Tigris, 

CenttimUiu,  FnMut.  L On.,  legate  of  the 
dictator  M.  Valerius  Corvui  B.C.  301  ; consul  208, 
when  he  gained  a victory  over  the  Samnites;  and 
propraetor  295,  when  be  defeated  the  Ktruscans. 
«S.  Co.,  consul  229,  defeated  the  Illyrians  sub- 
ject to  the  queen  Teuta.»8.  ClX.,  cnrule  aedile 
214  ; praetor  213,  with  Suessula  as  his  province ; 
and  consul  211;  in  the  next  year  be  was  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  near  Herdonia  in  Apulia, 
and  was  killed  In  the  battle.  ~ 4.  X.,  praetor  nr- 
bonus  192,  superintended  the  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Ceatam  CaUae  {dvita  reccAMi),  a sea-port  town 
in  Etruria,  6rst  l>ecame  a place  of  importance  under 
Trajan,  who  built  a villa  here  and  constructed  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  9th  century,  bnt  was  rebuilt  on  its 
ancient  site,  and  was  hence  called  Civita  I’eccAia. 

Cent&rlpaa  (rd  Kssrdpivo,  oi  Kssroi^nrou ; 
KcKTopivIeor,  in  Thuc.  ol  K«rr4p»ir»f,  Centuri- 
pinus  : Centorbi)y  an  ancient  town  of  the  Siculi  in 
Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna,  on  the  road  from 
Catana  to  Panormus,  and  not  far  from  the  river 
Symaethui ; in  its  neighbourhood  a great  quantity 
of  com  was  grown,  and  it  became  under  the  Ro- 
mans one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
island. 

Cms  (K4wt,  Ion.  K^or;  K«tbr,  Ion.  K^Ibs,  Cfus: 
an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades, between  the  Attic  promontory  Sunium  and 
the  island  Cythnus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil 
and  its  genual  climate.  It  w'as  inhabited  by 
lonians,  and  originally  contained  4 towns,  lulis, 
Carthaen,  Coressus,  and  Poeeessa;  but  the  two 
latter  perished  by  an  earthquake.  Simonides  was 
a native  of  lulis  in  Ceos,  whence  we  read  of  the 
Ceof  mantra  neniae,  (Hor.  Corm.  ii.  1.  38.) 

CephUS  (K«4>aA^),  an  Attic  demus,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Erasmus,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantii. 

Ciphalltala  Ks^oAv^ria : Kc^aA- 

A^i»,  pi.  K«<paAA-q»^f ; CVpAo/oirta),  called  by  Ho- 
mer Same  or  Samos  the  largest 

island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  from  Ithaca  on 
the  E.  by  a narrow  channel,  contains  348  square 
miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  mythical  CaPHALra.  Even  in  Homer  its 
inhabitants  are  called  Cephallenes,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  Ulysses;  but  the  name  Cephallcnia 
first  occurs  in  Herodotus.  The  island  is  very 
mountainous  (wtus-oAosrru-i})  ; and  the  highest 
mountain,  called  Aenos,  on  which  stood  a temple 
of  Zeus,  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Ccphallenia  was  a tetrapcHs,  containing  the  4 
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towns,  Sams,  Palk,  Cranii,  and  Pronl  It 
never  attained  political  importance.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitants  of  Pale  are  alone  men- 
tioned. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Cephallrma 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured  u> 
oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by  M.  Pulvius, 
B.  c.  189.  In  modem  tiroes  the  island  was  for  a 
long  while  in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  but  is 
now  one  of  the  7 loruan  islands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

d^pbfiloedllixn  (Ke^oAolSiov : CepbaloeditAniis; 

I Cr/iUi  or  Oe/Aalu)^  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Si* 

' cilv  in  the  territory  of  Himera. 

CSph&ltu  (Ke^oAor).  1.  Son  of  Hermes  sod 
Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos  (Aurora),  who  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria. 

2.  Son  of  Deion  and  Diomede,  and  husband  nf 
Procris  or  Procne,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved.  He  was  beloved  by  Eos,  but 
as  he  rejected  her  advances  from  love  to  his  vtf*. 
she  advised  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris.  Tbe 
goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a stranger, 
and  sent  him  with  rich  presenta  to  his  hcHi»r- 
Procris  was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  lo 
yield  to  the  stranger,  who  then  discovered  hinue!f 
to  be  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  in  shame  u 
Crete.  Artemis  made  her  a present  of  a dog  sad 
a spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  sod 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus  in  the  disguise  ^ 
a youth.  In  order  to  obtain  this  dog  and 
Cephalus  promised  to  love  the  youth,  who  tki 
made  herself  known  to  him  as  his  wife  Procr>. 
This  led  to  a reconciliation  between  them.  Prwr« 
however  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and  tberrfrr*- 
jealously  watched  Cephalus  when  he  aent  wt 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion  be  killed  her  bv  ar- 
dent with  the  never-erring  spear.  A somewbst 
different  version  of  the  same  story  is  given  br 
Ovid.  (Met  vil  685,  seq.)  Subsequently  Ceph> 
lus  fought  with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboan*. 
upon  the  conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  tith 
the  island  which  he  called  after  hit  own  name 
Ophallenia.*— 8.  A Symeuaan,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  came  to  Athens  at  the  invitatk*n  of 
Periclea  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  hi  PUu»’» 
Republic.  — 4.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  of  ibf 
Collytean  derous,  flourished  B.  c.  402. 

Cdphetts  (Kvr^vr).  1.  King  of  Ethiopi>*  von 
of  Belus,  husband  of  Cassiepeta,  and  father  of 
Andromeda,  was  placed  among  the  stars  after  hu 
death.  — 2.  Son  of  Aleut  and  Nearea  or  Cleobifle. 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  king  of  Teg*«  ® 
Arcadia,  and  perished,  «’ith  most  of  his  toot,  ui 
an  expedition  against  Hercules. 

dpbXtla  or  Cephiuia  (Kv^ttria  more 

than  Kij^iwwfa:  : /firuw),oneoflhel- 

Cecropian  towns  of  Attica,  and  afterwanlt  a de»u* 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  N.E.  of  Athrn*. 
on  the  W>  slope  of  Mt.  Pentelicus. 

Cephi^finx*  L An  Athenwtn 

comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  R c.  40- 
•—2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a diKipIe  of  Itocral^ 
wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates  against 
entitled  ai  wpby  ’ApiororeAT;  Arvcypo^l. 

Cephii5d5tiii  L An  AtbeiuaJ’ 

general  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  variooi 
tions  from  B.  c.  371  to  355.  “•2.  An  AmenRJ' 
sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wifi*  of  Phorn*’* 
flourished  372.  He  belonged  to  that 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  ‘thandowdt^ 
stem  and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias,  *nfl  adopto" 
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« more  aoinuted  and  graceful  »tyle.»8.  Ao  Atbe- 
rau  Kulptur,  uiuaily  called  the  Younger,  a eon  of 
d)r  itneat  Praxitelei,  flourished  300. 

C^phiadphoA  A friend  of  Euri- 

pideis  U said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief  actor 
a Kis  dramas,  but  alM  to  have  aided  him  with  his 
sdvKe  in  the  c^impositioo  of  them. 

Cephifiu  or  Cephiastu  (Kif^i<rds,  Kir^i^eds). 
I TIm  chief  river  m Phocis  and  Boeotia,  rises  near 
Uiaca  in  Phocis,  flows  through  a fertile  Talley  in 
Pbocis  and  Boeotia,  and  fails  into  the  lake  Copais, 
skich  is  hence  called  Cepkins  in  the  Iliad  (v.  70d). 
[CoPAiaJ^S.  The  Laigest  river  in  Attica,  rises 
n the  W.  slope  of  Ml  Pentclicus.  and  flows  past 
Athens  on  the  W.  into  the  Saronic  gulf  near  Pha- 
Icrun.  — S.  There  waa  also  a river  of  this  name 
» Arfolis,  Salarois,  Sicyonia,  and  Scyros. 

(K^),  the  personifled  neceuity  of  death  ; 
(Kih>  or  K^pvi  doJtlroto).  The  Knpsr  are  de* 
imbed  by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hate* 
fol,  becanse  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house 
flf  Hades.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  are  the 
<isoghters  of  Nyx  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
Moerse,  and  ponish  men  fur  their  crimes. 

CMmtit  Kspa^f : K0ratno\  a Dorian  sea- 
port town  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cnidian  Ckerso- 
Msos  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  from  which  the  Cerap 
sue  golf  {6  KtpofutKhf  k6Kwo9  : Gu//  of'  Ko*^  m*, 
^V/o  di  Siaooo)  took  its  name.  [Caaia.] 

CMttia  {lUtpaaovx’.  KspcuroiWios : nr.  Khert-^ 
*>n),  a flourishing  colony  of  Sinope,  on  the  coast 
•f  Pontus,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same 
ssae  ; chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  from  which 
>larope  obtained  both  the  cherry  and  its  name, 
hamllus  is  said  to  have  brought  back  plants  of  the 
fWrry  with  him  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably 
wdy  to  smne  particular  sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem 
Is  have  bad  the  tree  much  earlier. — Cerasus  fell 
uio  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Phamacia  {Kke- 

CIrita  (rd  Kepora),  the  Uomt,  a mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megans. 

Ceraanli  Montes  (Kepavem  6pn  : Khimara)^  a 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  frontier 
*f  lilmcum  along  the  coast  of  Kpinis,  derived  their 
''Ane  fn>m  the  frequent  thunder-storms  which  oc* 
'tirred  among  them  (irvgawdr).  These  mountains 
3Bsde  the  coast  eff  Epirus  dangerous  to  ships.  They 
'*(Te  also  called  Acroccrmunui,  though  this  name 
»«i  properly  applied  to  the  promontory  separating 
^ Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  The  inhabitants 
^ these  mountains  were  called  CeraiMti'. 

Carbdnts  {K4p€opos\  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
'ntraoce  of  Hadea,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
Hfltteric  poems  but  simply  as  “ the  dog,^  and 
'•uhotil  the  name  of  Cerberus.  {If.  viii.  .3611,  Od. 
It.  623.)  Hesiod  calls  him  a son  of  Typhaon  and 
hcliidna,  and  represents  him  with  30  heads  Later 
describe  him  as  a monster  with  only  3 
with  the  tail  of  a serpent  and  with  ser- 
>*ais  r/ood  his  neck.  Some  poets  again  call 
''■a  maoy-he^ed  or  hundred-headed.  The  den 
'f  C»rbero»  is  usually  placed  on  the  further  side  of 
>hs  htyz,  at  the  spot  where  Charon  landed  the 
i^adrs  of  the  departed. 

Omatdnun,  or  -tu,  or  -efUra  {KfpHdampot 
♦dAii,  Herod.,  K9ptt4oovpoy  Strmli. : Ei-Arka^),  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  no  mt  where  the  river  divided  into  its  3 
l^'K>opal  branches,  the  K.  or  Peluiiac,  the  W.  or 
CaiwpK,  and  the  N.  between  them. 
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Cercitae  or  -ii  (KcpacTw,  probably  the  OV- 
cossiaas),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  beyond 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Palos  Maeotia  (iSiea  c/  Azov), 

Csroetilat,  a mountain  in  Thessaly,  part  of  the 
range  of  Hindus. 

Cerclna  and  Corcinttii  (Kepafro,  KtpfrivlTtt ; 
Karhenak  /s.,  Ewtdak  and  Gheri>a)^  2 low  islands 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth  nf  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  united  by  a bridge,  and  possessing 
a Ane  harbour.  Cercina  was  the  larger,  and  had 
on  it  a town  of  the  same  name. 

Cercind  (Kspxlio):  Kara-dagh),  a mountain  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Axius  and  Strrmon,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Sintice  and  Paeonia. 

Cerednitif  (Kcpaa'^is),  a lake  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Stryroon,  through  which  this 
river  flowa 

Ctrcinliun,  a town  in  Thessaly  on  the  lake 
Bobeis. 

C6T00,  Q.  Lnt&tltu,  consul  with  A.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  b.  c.  241,  in  which  year  the  Arst  Punic 
war  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegates.  Cerco,  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague,  subdued  the  Falisci 
or  people  of  Ealerii,  who  revolted  from  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Ceredpes  (K^p«vir«t),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  but  were 
taken  prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Om- 
phale,  or  killed,  nr  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thennopyls  (Herod,  vii.  216) ; but  the 
comic  poem  CVrcopes,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer,  probably  piae^  them  at  Oechalia  in  Eu- 
bo^  Others  irantferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into 
monkeys  by  Zeus  for  having  deceived  him. 

(^arcopt  (K4p«cw^).  1.  One  of  the  oldest  Orphic 
poets,  also  called  a Pythagorean,  was  the  author 
of  an  epic  poem,  **  on  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to 
Hades.*'-* 2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Hesiod,  is  said  to  hare  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  which  is  also  as- 

scribed  to  Hesiod. 

Cercjron  (KspmW),  son  of  Poseidon  or  Hephae- 
stus & cruel  tyrant  at  Eleusis,  put  to  death  his 
daughter  Alopb,  and  killed  all  strangers  whom  be 
overcame  in  wrestling  ; he  was  in  the  end  con- 
quered and  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cerdylltun  (Kfp6vAiov),  a small  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  opposite 
Amphipoiis. 

cifeHlij,  PStmna,  served  under  Vettius  Boln- 
nui,  in  Britain,  a.  d.  61  ; was  one  of  the  generals 
who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian  to  the  em- 
pire, 69  ; suppressed  the  revolt  of  Civilis  on  the 
Rhine,  70  ; and  was  governor  of  Britain,  71,  when 
he  conquered  a great  part  of  the  Brigantes. 

Cereitae,  a town  of  the  Hernici  in  I..atium,  be- 
tween Sora  and  Anagnia. 

Cdres.  [Dxmktbr.] 

Cerilli  {(hrrlta  PcocAiVi),  a town  in  Bruttium  on 
the  cc>asL  a little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Laus. 

Cerinthas  (K^gieflos),  a town  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Euboea,  on  the  river  Budonis. 

Cerne  (Kcf^n?),  on  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
traded.  Its  position  it  uncertain,  and  Strabo  even 
denied  its  existence. 

Cvron,  a fountain  in  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly, 
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»aul  to  have  made  all  the  »hecp  black  which  drank 
of  iL 

Ceiretlm,  an  Iberian  people  in  Hiipania  Tar- 
raronensi#)  inhabited  the  modem  C«riia^itt  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  were  subse<]uenl]y  divided  into  the 
2 triben  of  the  Jiiliaiii  and  Augustan!;  they  were 
celebrated  for  their  Kama 

Cersobleptea  (Kcpo'o€A^«TTjv),son  of  Cotys,  king 
of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  u.  c.  35R  he  inherited 
the  kingdom  in  conJuiKrtion  with  Berisadea  and 
Amndocus  who  were  probably  his  brothers.  As 
an  ally  of  the  Athenians  Cersobleptes  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Philip,  by  whom  be  waa  fre- 
quently defeated,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a tributary.  343. 

Cenui  (Kfptfor:  Merke*\  a river  of  Cilicia, 
flowing  through  the  Pyloe  Syro-Ciliciae,  into  the  £. 
side  of  ilie  Gulf  of  luus. 

Certdnlnm  ( Kf grd»'io>'),  a town  in  Mysia,  men- 
tioned milv  by  Xenophon  (AaaAvii.  8.  §8). 

CervitUfui  ScaevdU.  [Scakvola.] 

CSryx  an  Attic  hero,  son  of  Hermes 

and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly  family  of 
the  Cory  CCS  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 

Cattnu  (KecTTpui:  Ak-n\  a eonsideiable  river 
of  Pamphylia,  flowing  from  the  Taurus  S.‘warxls 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  navigable  in  its 
lower  course,  at  least  as  far  as  the  city  of  Perge, 
which  stood  on  its  \V.  bank,  GO  stadia  (10  geog. 
miles)  above  its  mouth. 

C§tM  ( K-^cioi),  a people  of  Mysia,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  country  ateut  Pergamus,  mentioned 
by  Homer  (Od.  xi.  621 ).  Their  name  is  evidently 
connected  with  that  of  the  river  Cetioh. 

CethSgtif,  CorniUtu,  an  ancient  patrician 
family.  They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion 
of  wearing  their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace 
alludes  in  the  words  cinciuti  C^theffi  {Art  Po'iU 
60)  ; and  Lucan  (iL  643)  describes  the  associate 
of  Catiline  thus,  easerf^ue  mantu  eesaaa  Cetkcffi. 
1.  M.,  curule  aedile  and  pontifex  maximus  B.  c. 
213;  praetor  211,  when  he  had  the  charge  of 
Apulia  ; censor  209,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next 
year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
where  he  defeated  Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal.  He 
died  196.  His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so 
that  Ennius  gave  him  the  name  of  Huada  medulla^ 
and  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  os  an  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  usage  of  Latin  words.  (Epist.  ii.  2. 
1 16,  Art.  Poet.  60.) »2.  C.,  commanded  in  S{iam 
AS  proconsul  200;  was  aedile  199;  consul  197.  w*hcn 
he  defeated  the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in 
Cis.'ilpine  Qaul  ; and  censor  194.^3.  P.,  cumle 
aedile  187,  praetor  186,  and  consul  181.  The  grave 
of  Nunia  was  discovered  in  his  consulship.  ^4. 
M.,  consul  160,  when  he  drained  a part  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  *5.  P.|  a friend  of  M.irius,  pro- 
scribed by  Sulla,  88,  hut  in  83  w*cn  t over  to  Sulla,  and 
was  jKirdoned, — 6.  C.,  one  of  Catiline's  crew,  was 
a profligate  from  his  early  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Home,  63,  after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cetbegus 
stayed  beliind  under  the  orders  of  Ia^iiIuIus.  His 
charge  was  to  murder  the  leading  senators  ; but 
ihe  tardiness  of  Lentulus  prevented  anything  being 
done.  OtheguB  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death  with  the  other  conspirators. 

C6tluf  (K^tsios),  a small  river  of  Mysia,  flow- 
ing frv»tn  the  N.  through  the  district  of  Elal'tis,  and 
falling  into  the  iVkus  close  to  Pergamus. 

Ceutrd&aa  or  Centrdimt,  a people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  dependents  of  the  NerviL 
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C4yz  (K^{),  king  of  Trachys.  husband  of 
Alcyone.  His  death  is  differently  related.  [Al- 
cyone.] He  was  the  father  of  Hippasus,  who  fell 
fighting  as  the  ally  of  Hercules. 

Chabdraa.  [Aborrhao.] 

Chabllaa  (Xo^pfai),  a celebrated  Athenian  ge- 
neral. In  B.C.  392  be  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  Orinth.  In 
388  he  assisted  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  against  the 
Persians.  In  378  he  was  one  of  the  coimnander* 
of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  when  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  tbst 
monceuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated. — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  thieidi 
resting  on  one  knee.  A statue  was  aftenrardt 
erected  at  Athens  to  Chabrias  in  this  posture,  h 
376  he  gained  an  important  victory  off  Naxos  over 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  the  command  ef 
Pollis.  In  361  he  took  the  command  of  the  oani 
force  of  Tochos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  Portia.  In  368  he  was  sent  as  the 
.Athenian  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  compelled 
by  Charidemus  to  niake  a peace  unfavourable  U 
.Athens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  wir  lo 
367,  Chabrias  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  .A: 
the  si^e  of  Chios  he  sailed  into  the  harbour  befor? 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  bis  ship  was  dis- 
abled, he  refused  to  save  bis  life  by  abandouin£  n. 
and  fell  fighting. 

Chao^  C.  CaaalcLS,  tribune  of  the  praetorAJi 
oohorts,  formed  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  «n> 
peror  Caligula  was  slain,  a.  o.  41.  Cbaeret  wss 
put  to  death  by  Claudius  upon  bis  accession. 

Chaerimon  {Xatp^fnar).  1.  One  of  the 
celebrated  of  the  later  tragic  poets  at  Athens 
hshed  B.  c.  380.  He  is  erroneously  tailed  a eaoK 
poet  by  some  a'ritera.  There  are  3 epigrams  s*- 
cribed  to  Chaeremon  in  the  Greek  Anthol<H(T.*" 
8.  Of  Alexandria,  a Stoic  philosopher,  chief  librs- 
rian  of  the  Alexandrian  library',  was  sfterw^^ 
called  to  Rome,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  Nef®. 
in  conjunction  with  Alexander  of  Aegse.  H** 
wrote  a history  of  Eg)‘pi,  on  Hieroglyphics 
Comets,  and  u grammalicnl  work.  Marlisi  (xl 
66)  wTote  an  epigram  upon  him. 

ChaerSphon  (Xaipt<p«av)^  a well-known  discipl'? 
of  Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  Thirty  lyiatit** 

and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  dem**- 

cracy,  B.c.  403.  He  was  dead  when  the  trislw 
Socrates  took  place,  399. 

ChaerOBBa  (Xai^tarsw:  Xaipmvtvt:  Cupsrwi;- 
the  Homeric  Arne  according  to  Pau.sanuis  a 
in  Bocoiia  on  the  Cephisns  near  the  frontier 
Phocis,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenai^ 
and  the  Boeotians  in  B.C,  338  by  Philipi  1^“*^  ^ 
Mucedon,  and  for  Sulla's  victory  over  the  »nay 
Mithridotes,  86.  Chaeronea  was  the  binbpl*^'*  « 
PiuUrcli.  Several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  si^ 
to  be  seen  at  Capurna,  more  particularly  a tbeitjv 
excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  marb*'* 
litin  (broken  in  pieces)  wbmb  adorned  the 
pulchre  of  tlie  Boeotians  who  lell  at  lli«  1^^“^ 
Chaeronea.  . «.« .tf 

ChalRBOm  (XdAaioo:  XoAoros),  a 
the  Locri  Ozolac  on  the  Criasacau  gulf^  on 
tiers  of  Phocis.  , 

Chalaatra  (XaAd<rTptt,  in  Herod. 
XoAaiTTparoi : f W<ic/ii),  u town  tn  Mygdoni* 
Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Asms. 
ChalcS  or  -M  or  -la  (XdAarf,  XoAxos  X«ac. 
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XiXffoZ»«  or  ’Iryff : C%aHd\  an  bland  of  the  Car- 
pathbn  sea,  near  Rhode*,  with  a town  of  the  lame 
une,  ami  a temple  of  Apollo. 

QtaleMon  (XoAiti}S<^,  more  correctly,  KaXxyi' 
itb ; XaAjroMs'ior : Chaikedon^  Ork.,  Kadi-Kioi^ 
Turk..  Ru.),  a Greek  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coait 
of  the  PropontU  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
aeariy  opposite  to  Byzantium,  was  founded  by  a 
ralocy  Megara  in  B.  c.  685.  After  a long 
pmod  of  independence  (only  interrupted  by  its 
rapture  by  the  Persians  and  it*  recovery  by  the 
Athffiiant},  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bi- 
UTBia,  and  suffered  by  the  transference  of  most  of 
iu  inhabitants  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia  (b.  c. 
UO).  The  Romans  restored  its  fortifications,  and 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
vT  Pontica  Prima.  After  various  fortunes  under 
the  empire,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
~The  fourth  oecumenical  council  of  the  Church 
loet  here,  a.  d.  451. 

Chalddlee  (XoA«i8un}),  a peninsula  in  Mace* 
(ioiua  between  the  Thermaic  and  StniTnonic  gulfs, 
out  into  the  sea  like  a 5-pronged  forlc,  terml- 
uting  in  3 smaller  peninsulas,  Pallbnb,  Sitho* 
Ml,  and  Acts  or  Atho8,  It  derived  its  name 
from  Cbaicidian  colonists.  [Cualcis,  No.  l.J 
Chalcidloi,  a Platonic  philosopher  who  lived 
probably  in  the  6ih  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
translate  into  Latin  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  on 
vbicb  be  bkewise  wrote  a voluminous  commentary, 
bdiird  by  Meursiua,  Leyden,  1617,  and  by  Fa- 
bricioi,  Hamburg,  1718,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
Tolnme  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

Chalcioocm  (XoAicfoutoy),  **  the  goddess  of  the 
<^tuen  bouse,'*  a surname  of  Athena  at  Sparta, 
ir<m  the  brazen  temple  which  she  bad  in  that 
my. 

Ch&lds  (XoAxit:  XoAsidfi^r,  Chalcidensis).  L 
*Egnpo  or  \effropcmte\  the  principal  town  of  Eu- 
boea. situated  on  the  narrowest  p^  of  the  Euri- 
psi,and  united  with  the  mainland  by  a bridge.  It 
*is  s very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by 
Ahaates  nr  Curetea,  and  colonized  by  Attic  Ionian* 
^&d<T  0>tbus.  Its  flourishing  condition  at  an  early 
p<rv)d  is  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  which 
‘t  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  foaaded  so  many  cities  in  the  peninsula  in 
Macedonia  between  the  Strymonic  and  Thermaic 
that  the  whole  peninsula  was  called  Chalci- 
In  Italy  it  founded  Cuma  and  in  Sicily 
•*'*ins.  Chalci*  was  usually  subject  to  Athens 
^srng  the  greatness  of  (he  latter  city,  and  afler- 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
AatMcisas,  3!iihridate«,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
• piaee  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  cora- 
the  navigation  between  the  N.  and  S.  of 
firvece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken  and  retaken 
bj  the  diferent  parties  contending  for  the  supre- 
in  Grerce.  — The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet 
bjenphmn  were  bom  at  Chalci*,  and  Aristotle  died 
A town  in  Aetolia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
K'eaavijtuaied  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chalcis, 
hetKie  also  called  Hypockalci$.—Z.  (A'lnitevptff, 
^1,  a city  of  Syria,  in  a fruitful  plain,  near  the 
'*»snm*tvoo  of  the  river  Chalus  ; the  chief  city  of 
^ d^stfkt  of  Chalcidice,  which  lay  to  the  E.  of 
^ OnAtes.^4.  A city  of  Syria  on  the  Belus, 
® ^ plain  of  Mjirsyas. 

Chaleoooadjlet.  or,  by  contraction,  Chalcon- 
lao&ietif  or  Hieolani,  a Byzantine  histo- 
^ flourished  A.  0.  1 446,  and  W'rote  a history  of  | 
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the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Corinth  and  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  including  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453,  Edited  by  Fabrol,  Paris, 
1650. 

Chaldaaa  (XoXSofa : XoASoZor),  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  a province  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border  of  the  Ambiait 
Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  In  a wider  sente,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and  even  to  the  Babylo- 
nian empire,  on  account  of  the  supremacy  which 
the  Chudaeast  acquired  at  Babylon.  (Babylon.] 
Xenophon  mentions  Chaldaeant  in  the  mountains 
N.  of  Mesopotamia  ; and  we  have  other  statements 
respecting  this  people,  from  which  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  deduce  a clear  view  of  their  early  history. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  their  original 
seat  was  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Kur- 
digtan^  whence  they  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  and  ^bylonia.  Respecting  the  Chat* 
daeans  as  the  ruling  class  m the  Babylonian  mo- 
narchy, see  Babylon. 

Gbalua  (XcUor  : K<rweik)^  a river  of  N.  Syri.i, 
flowing  S.  past  Beroeaand  Chalcis,  and  terminating 
in  a marshy  lake. 

Ch&lj^bM(XiAutf«r),a  remarkable  Asiatic  people, 
about  whom  we  find  various  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  They  are  generally  represented, 
both  in  tbs  early  poetic  legends,  and  in  the  his- 
torical period,  as  dwelling  on  the  S.  shore  of  tliu 
Black  Sea,  a^ut  Themiscyra  and  the  Thermodon 
(and  prol^ly  to  a wider  extent,  for  Herodotus 
clearly  mentions  them  among  the  nations  W.of  the 
Halys),  and  occupying  themselves  in  the  working 
of  iron.  Xenophon  mentions  Chalybes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  seem  to  be  the  same  people  that  ho 
elsewhere  calls  Cbaldaeans  ; and  several  of  the 
ancient  geographers  regarded  the  Chalybes  and 
Cbaldaei  os  originally  the  same  people. 

CUlj^bon  (XoAt^wr:  0.  T.  Helbon),  n consi- 
derable city  of  N.  Syria,  probably  the  same  as 
Bbroia.  The  district  alwut  it  was  called  Chaly- 
boriltis. 

ChmiBeUon  (Xo^X^wv),  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works  on  several 
of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  likewise  on  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

ClutmATi,  a people  in  Germany,  who  were  com- 
pelled by  tbe  Roman  conquests  to  change  their 
abodes  several  times.  They  first  appear  in  tbo 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterwards  mi- 
grated £.,  defeated  the  Bnicteri,  and  settled  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Harz.  At  a later  time 
they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  are  men- 
tioned as  auxiliaries  of  the  Franks. 

(Th&bnea  (Xdov«s),  a Pelasgian  people,  one  of 
the  3 peoples  which  inhabiu-d  Epirus,  were  at  an 
earlier  period  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
country,  but  subsequently  dwelt  along  tbe  coast 
from  the  river  Thyamis  to  the  Acroceramiian  pro- 
mnntory,  which  district  was  therefore  called  (Thao- 
nlB.  By  the  poets  Onwniut  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Epirot, 

Cfh&2a  (Xdot),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
prerious  to  the  creation  of  tbe  world  and  out  of 
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which  the  i?ods,  men,  and  all  thingi  aroie.  Cbaoi 

wad  called  the  mother  of  Krebos  and  Nyz. 

Charadra  (Xapdipa : XapaSp^ot).  1.  A town 
in  Phocis  on  the  river  Chandnia,  situated  on  an 
emioenee  not  fEirfrom  Lilaea.«2.  A town  in  Epi- 
rus, N.W.  of  Ambrecia.^8.  A town  in  Mesae- 
nia,  built  by  Felops. 

Charadma  (Xdpodpoi).  1.  A small  river  in 
Phocis,  a tributary  of  the  Cephisus.  A small 
river  in  Argolis,  a tributary  of  the  Inachus.*-*3.  A 
small  river  in  Messenia,  rises  near  Occhalia. 

Charax  (Xdpo^),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian, 
WTotc  a work  in  40  books,  called  'EXAi^yocd,  and 
another  named  XpoviNO. 

Ch&rax  (Xdpo{,  I.  e.  a pa/ittaJed  camp  : Xapa~ 
fcnvds),  the  name  of  several  cities,  which  took  their 
origin  from  militar}'  stations.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  [Albx- 
ANORiA,  No.  4.]  There  were  others,  which  only 
need  a hare  mention,  in  the  Chersonesus  Tatirica, 
in  N.  Media,  near  Celaenae  in  Phrygia,  in  Corsica, 
and  on  the  Great  Syrtis  in  Africa,  and  a few  more. 

Charaztil  (Xdpo^ov)  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Sea- 
mandronymus  and  l^her  of  Sappho,  fell  in  love 
with  Ruodopis. 

ChArSt  {Xdprjs).  L An  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  In 
n.c.  367  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Pbliasians,  ; 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Arcadians  and  Ar-  ' 
gives,  and  he  succeeded  in  relieving  them.  In 
the  Social  wmr,  after  the  death  of  Chabrias,  356, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  along 
with  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  His  colleagues 
liaving  refused,  in  consequence  of  a storm,  to  risk 
an  engagement.  Chares  accused  them  to  the  people, 
and  they  were  recalled.  Being  now  left  in  the 
sole  command,  and  l>eing  in  want  of  money,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Artabacus,  the  revolted 
satrap  of  Western  Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  complaint  of  Artaxerxes  III  In 
the  Olyiitlnan  war.  349,  he  commanded  the  merce- 
naries sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  In 
340  be  commanded  the  force  sent  to  aid  B}*zantinm 
against  Philip  ; but  he  effected  nothing,  and  was 
accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion.  In  338  he 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Cbaeronea.  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  in 
334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum  ; and  in  333  he 
commanded  fur  Dariusat  Myiilene.-*2.  Of  Myli- 
lene,  an  uflicer  at  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
wrote  a history  of  Alexander  in  10  books.  — 3.  Of 
Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a statuary  in  bronxe,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Lysippus,  flourished  b.c.  290.  His  chief 
work  WTW  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,**  was  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  7 wonders  of  the  world.  Its  height 
was  upwards  of  105  English  feet,  it  was  12  years 
in  erecting,  and  cost  300  talents.  It  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  extended 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was  overthrown 
and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake  56  years 
after  its  erection,  b.  C.  224.  The  fragments  re- 
mained on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were 
sold  by  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV.,  to  a 
Jew  of  Kmesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  a.  u.  672. 

ClL&ricles  (XopiwX^t).  L An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, sou  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
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sioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  affair  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hennae,  B.C  415  ; was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  413  ; and 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  on  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  404.  <x»8.  An  eminent  physician  at 
Rome*  attended  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

ChAriclo  (XopiaXw).  L A nymph,  daughter  of 
Apollo,  wife  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  mother  of 
C^stua  and  Ocyro^.  8.  A nymph,  uife  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tiresias. 

ChandAmui  (Xapifhfpat).  1.  Of  Orem  ia 
Euboea,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  s 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  sened  in  this  capacity 
under  the  Athenian  generals  Iphicrates  and  Timo- 
theus.  He  next  entered  the  service  of  the  Mtrsp 
Artabaziis,  who  had  revolted  against  Artaxene* 
III.,  and  subsequently  of  Cotya,  king  of  Thrice, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  On  the  murder  of 
Cotys,  358,  Charidemus  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
his  son  Cersobleptes,  and  on  behalf  of  the  latter 
carried  on  the  struggle  with  the  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  the  Chersonesus.  In  349  he  nf 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  commander  in  the 
Olynthian  war,  but  next  year  was  superseded 
replaced  by  Chares.— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the 
orators  whose  surrender  was  required  by  Aleiac- 
der  in  B.  c.  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebe*, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dariai,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death,  333,  sboRly 
before  the  battle  of  Issus. 

C2iai51&ili,  or  ChBrilltU  (XapiXaus,  XdptUof), 
king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes,  is  said  to  hi^c 
received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  excited  by 
the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  be  pUced 
him,  yet  a new-born  infant,  on  the  ro}*aI  seat,  sod 
bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for  their  king 
He  carried  on  war  against  Argos  and  Tegea ; h** 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tegeans,  but  was  di> 
missed  without  ransom  on  giving  a promise  (which 
he  did  not  keep),  that  the  Spartans  should  abstain 
in  future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

ChAris  (xdp«i),  the  personincation  of  Grace  and 
Beauty.  In  the  Iliad  (xviii.  382)  Charis  is  de- 
scribed as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  but  iu  the 
Odyssey  Aphrodite  appears  as  the  wife  of  Ilephies 
tus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity 
of  Aphrodite  and  Charis,  at  least  a close  connection 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  2 divinities. 
The  idea  of  personifled  grace  and  beauty  was  *t  in 
early  period  divided  into  a plurality  of  beinj^  wd 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Chantes  oc- 
curs several  timea  — The  C^ariTrs,  called 
by  the  Romans,  ore  usually  described  a*  the 
daughters  of  Zeus,  and  as  3 in  number,  nimol’'' 
Euphrosvme,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia.  The  names  of 
the  Charites  sufficiently  express  their  character. 
They  were  the  goddesses  who  enhanced  the 
joymenti  of  life  by  refinement  and  gentleness. 
They  ore  mostly  described  as  in  the  service  w 
other  divinities,  and  they  lend  their  grace  and 
beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and  elevates 
gods  and  mcru  The  gentleness  and  gracefulness 
which  they  impart  to  roan's  ordinary  pleasures  ^ 
expressed  by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  wine  (Hor.  Oirm.  iii.  19.  15)*^“  ) 
their  accompanying  Aphrodite  and  Eros. 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favours 
by  them,  and  hence  they  are  the  ' * 

Muses,  w ith  whom  they  live  together  in  Olymp'^ 

In  early  limes  the  Charites  were  repre^n 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  *lway 
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ftiked : tpecinifnf  of  both  repmratetiotia  of  the 
Chantes  are  still  extant.  They  appear  nnsuapi- 
ooua  maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
unally  embrace  each  other. 

Charliloa.  L Atmlitii  Arcadius,  a Roman 
ioriit,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
sad  vrote  3 works.  De  TVstibss.  Dt  Mw»erilnu 
and  De  Officio  Pruefficti  proeh/rio^  all  of 
which  are  cited  in  the  Digest.<— 2.  Flawias  Sofi> 
pltor,  a Latin  grarotnahan,  who  Hourished  a.  d. 
400,  author  of  a treatise  in  5 books,  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  his  son,  entitled  lustihUionet  f#rajnfRo> 
twK,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a rery  im> 
perfect  state.  Edited  by  Putscbitu  in 
nicae  Ijatimae  Awelortt  Antique,  Hanov.  1605,  and 
hr  Lmdemann,  in  CbrTws  6’ramaia/.  Latin,  Vete- 
raw,  Lipa.  1840. 

Chaxltat.  [Charik.] 

Cbaziton  (Xapfropy),  of  Aphrodisias,  a town  of 
Caria,  the  author  of  a Greek  romance,  in  8 books, 
on  the  Lores  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe.  The 
cazne  is  probably  feigned  (from  *A^poil- : 

n?),  as  the  time  and  position  of  the  author  cer- 1 
tai&ly  are.  He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  ! 
of  tJ^  orator  Athenagoras,  eridently  referring  to 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucydides ' 
(vi  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo- 
crates.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  real  life 
or  the  time  of  the  author;  but  he  probably  did  not 
hve  eariier  than  the  5th  centurj’  after  Christ 
Edited  by  D'Orrille,  3 vols.  Amst  1750,  with  a 
vaiuhle  commentary  ; reprinted  with  additional 
tMNes  by  Beck,  Lips.  1783. 

ChannandS  ( Xappdriii : nr.  Ifaditka  or  //tf), 
a gr^at  citr  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Chara^dea  (Xag^iSnf).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  (ilauom,  cousin  to  Critias,  and  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  bis  name  as  a very  young 
nan  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  B.  & 404  he  was  one  of  the  Ten,  and 
wu  ilaiD  fighting  against  Thrasyhulus  at  the  Pi- 
neu«.«2.  Called  alto  Charmadas  by  Cicero,  a 
fnend  of  Philo  of  l.,arisaa,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  hare  been  the  founder 
of  a 4ib  Academy.  He  flourished  B.C.  100. 

Charoa  (Xdpwe).  L Son  of  Krebos,  conveyed 
11  hii  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  acroes  the  rivers 
of  the  lower  world.  For  this  service  he  was  paid 
with  an  obolas  or  danace.  which  coin  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse  previous  to  its  burial. 
H«  U represented  as  an  aged  man  with  a dirty 
leard  and  a mean  dress.  2.  A distinguished 
Tbehan.  concealed  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-con-  ' 
spirators  in  his  boose,  when  they  returned  to 
Thebe*  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  from  the 
^^pinant,B.c.379.««8.  An  historian  ofLampaacus, 
Afirnsbed  b.  c.  464,  and  wrote  works  on  Aethiopia, 
Pmta,  Greece,  Ac.,  the  fragments  of  whicli  are ' 
toliecled  by  MUller,  Pragm,  Histor.  (Jratc,  Paris, 
1841. 

Cbarondaa  a lawgiver  of  Catana, 

Wfislated  for  his  own  and  the  other  cities  of 
Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  His  date 
1*  incertain.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a 
danple  of  Pythagoras  ; artd  he  must  have  lived 
More  the  time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Hhegium, 
ac  4^~476,  for  the  Rbegians  used  the  laws  of 
f barwtdai  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus. 
The  letter  fact  sufficieoUr  refutes  the  common  ac- 
that  Choroadas  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for  | 
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Thurii,  since  this  city  was  not  founded  till  443.  A 
tradition  relates  that  Chonndas  one  day  forgot  to 
lay  aside  his  sword  before  he  appeared  in  the  as- 
sembly, thereby  violating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and 
that  on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a citisen,  be 
exclaimed,  ^By  Zeus,  I will  establish  it,*'  and 
immediately  stabbed  himself.  The  laws  of  Clm- 
rondoa  were  probably  in  verse. 

Qutropa  (Xdpotl').  L A chief  among  the  Epi- 
rots,  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  V.,  D.C.  198.«i~2.  A grandson  of  the  above. 
He  received  his  education  at  Home,  and  after  bis 
return  to  his  own  country  adhered  to  the  lionmn 
cause  ; but  he  is  represented  by  Polybius  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty.  He  died  at  Brundisium,  157. 
Charybdu.  [Scylla.] 

Chaaftixi,  or  Chaaftirii,  or  Chattflirll,  a people 
of  Germany,  allies  or  dependents  of  the  Chenisci. 
Their  position  is  uncertain.  They  dwelt  N.  of  the 
Cbatti  ; and  in  later  tiroes  they  appear  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maas  as  a port  of  the  Franks. 

ChattL  [Cattl] 

Chaad  or  Canci,  a powerful  people  in  the  N.E. 
of  Germany  between  the  Amisia  (£ms)  und  the 
Albis  (Elbe\  divided  by  the  Visurgis  ( HVwr), 
which  flowed  through  their  territory  into  Mnjores 
and  Minores,  the  former  W.  and  the  latter  £.  of 
the  river.  They  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  the 
noblest  and  the  justest  of  the  German  tribes.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Homans  a.  d.  5,  and 
assisted  the  Utter  in  their  wan  against  the  Che- 
rusci ; but  this  alliance  did  not  last  long.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  Homans  in  the  reigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  but  were  never  subdued.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  3rd  century, 
when  they  devastated  Gaul,  but  their  name  sub- 
sequently became  merged  in  the  general  name  of 
Saxons. 

CbeUdoR,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verret,  often  men- 
tioned by  Cicero. 

Chalidioig  (XsAiSoWs),  wife  of  Cleonymus,  to 
whom  she  proved  unfaithful  in  consequence  of  a 
passion  for  Acrotatus,  son  of  Arens  1. 

CbillddnlM  Intaiaa  (XsAiUvuu  »^<roi : A'Ac- 
li*icm\  a group  of  5 (Strabo  only  mentions  3) 
small  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous  slialiows, 
off  the  promontory  called  Hirra  or  Chelidoma 
{KheJidoni)  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lycia. 

Cheloilktaa  (XcAwrdrar : C.  Tomese),  a pro- 
montory in  Elis,  opposite  Zacyntbus,  the  luirat 
westerly  point  of  the  Pelopomiesus. 

Chwamis  aft  Pandpdlii  (X4>i^i{,  Hcu’diroAtt: 
Xappirift : Kkhmtm^  Hu.),  a great  city  of  the 
Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  celebrat^  for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  its 
stone-qnarries,  and  its  temples  of  Pan  and  Perseus. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus. 

Chendbotola  {Xi}Po€o<rKia  : Kaatf»-^iJ^  Hu.),  a 
city  of  Upper  Evypt  on  the  right  Uink  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  Dius{>olis  Pana. 

Cheopa  (X^od'),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  godleM 
and  tyrannical,  reigned  50  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  hit  subjects. 

Gheph^n  (Xf^p^y),king  of  Egypt,  brother  and 
suicessor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tynmny  be 
followed,  reigned  56  years,  and  built  the  second 
pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  baU‘d  the  memnr)'  of 
these  brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not 
by  their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 

U 4 
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Chmiphroa  (Xtp<Tl^>ptty)  or  Ct«tip]bo&,  an 
architect  of  Cnouu*  in  Crete,  in  conjunction  Mrith 
hit  ton  Mcta^enet,  built,  or  commenced  building, 
the  great  temple  of  Artemit  at  Epheaus.  He  dou- 
rithed  b.  c.  560. 

CheradnSftu  (Xcp<r^efprot,  Att 
**  a laiid-iiland,'*  that  it,  **  a peninsula*'  (from 
\4p<rot  “land"  and  vriaos  “itland”).  L Ch. 
Thincica  of  the  DardaneiUg  or  of  Gal- 

Upoli)^  usually  called  at  Athens^ The  Cheraone* 
stis”  without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  the  narrow 
alip  of  land,  -420  stadia  in  length,  nmning  between 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Oulf  of  Melas,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Thracian  mainland  by  an  isthmus, 
which  was  fortihed  by  a wall,  36  stadia  across, 
near  Cardia.  The  Chersonese  w*as  colonized  by 
the  Athenians  und>*r  Miltiades,  the  contemporary 
of  Pisistratus.— 2.  Taniioa  or  Scythica  (CVianea), 
the  peninsula  between  the  Pontus  Euzinus,  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  united 
to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  40  stadia  in  width. 
The  ancients  compared  this  peninsula  with  the 
}*eloponnesus  both  in  form  and  size.  It  produced 
a great  quantity  of  com,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  E.  part 
of  the  peninsula  was  called  Tgi)x^*)  or  the  Rugged 
(Herod,  iv.  99).  Respecting  the  Greek  kingdom 
established  in  this  country  see  Bosporur. — There 
WAS  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  this  peninsula  called 
Chersonesus,  founded  by  the  inhabitanu  of  the 
Pontic  Heraclta,  and  situated  on  a small  peninsula, 
tailed  X«p.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 

larger,  of  which  it  formed  a part.  ~ 3.  Cimbrica 
{Jutland,)  See  CiMBRf.  {C.  Chereonisi)^  a 
promontory  in  Argolis  between  Epidaurus  and 
Troezen.»5.  (CAersoaeso). atown  in  Crete  on  the 
Prom.  Zephyrium,  the  harbour  of  Lyctus  in  the 
interior. 

Chemiei,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  tribes  of 
ancient  Germany.  The  limits  of  their  territory 
cannot  be  6xed  with  accuracy,  since  the  an- 
cients did  not  distinguish  between  the  Chenisci 
proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to  the  league  of 
which  the  Chenisci  were  at  the  head.  The  Che- 
nisci  proper  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Visurgis 
( HVser),  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Harz 
and  the  Elbe.  They  were  originally  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  they  subsequently  formed  a 
powerful  league  of  the  German  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  Romans  from  the  country, 
and  under  the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the 
army  of  Varus  and  drore  the  Romans  beyoud  the 
Rhine,  a.  d.  9.  In  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions among  the  German  tribes  the  Chenisci  soon 
lost  their  induence.  Their  neighbours  the  Catti 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

Chifloin  (X^<rior),  a promontory  of  Samos, 
With  a temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  surname  of  Xii<rlar.  Near  it  was 
a little  river  Chesius,  flowing  past  a town  of  the 
same  name. 

Chfldn  (XftXwp,  X/Xwe),  of  lAu:edaemon,  son  of 
Damagetus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  flourished 
B.C.  .MfO.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when  his 
son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  institution  of  the  Kphoralty  is  erro* 
ncouily  ascribed  by  some  to  Chilon. 

Chixnaera  (Xi>iatpa),  a 6re-breathing  monster, 
the  fore  part  of  whose  body  was  that  of  a lion,  the 
hind  part  that  of  a dragon,  and  the  middle  that  of 
a goat.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  a daughter 
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of  Typhoon  and  Echidna,  and  had  3 heads,  one  of 
each  of  the  3 animals  before  mentioned.  She  made 
great  havoc  in  Lycia  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  was  at  length  killed  by  Brllerophon.  Virgil 
places  her  together  aritb  other  monsters  at  the  en- 
trance of  Orcus.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this 
fire-breathing  monster  must  probably  be  sought  for 
in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of  Chimaera  near  Phs- 
selis,  in  Lycia.  In  the  works  of  an  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  represcntatiMis 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a species  of 
lion  still  occurring  in  that  country. 

Cblffilrlon,  a promontory  and  harbour  of  Thes- 
protia  in  Epirus. 

Chioit  (Xiwvj^  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  a dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  put  to  death  Clearchus,  the  tyrant 
of  his  native  town,  and  was  in  consequence  killed, 
B.  c.  353.  There  are  extant  13  letters  «'hich  are 
ascribed  to  Chion,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
later  origin.  Edited  by  Coberus,  Lips,  and  Dr^. 
1765,  and  by  Orelli,  in  bis  edition  of  Memnos, 
Lips.  1816. 

Chlfine  (Xidn}).  L Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Oritbyia,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Eo- 
molpus.  2.  Daughter  of  Daedalion,  beloved  hr 
Apollo  and  Hennes,  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycu 
and  Philammon,  the  former  a son  of  Hermes  ind 
the  latter  of  Apollo.  i»be  was  killed  by  Arteisit 
for  having  compared  her  beauty  to  that  of  tbe 
goddess. 

Chionidet  (XiwefSni  and  XtoefSnr),  an  Athenisa 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  b.  c.  460,  sod 
was  the  first  poet  who  ^ve  tbe  Athenian  coroedr 
that  form  which  it  retained  down  to  tbe  time  cf 
Aristophanes. 

Chios  (Xfor : Xior,  CAlas ; Grk.  A'Lb,  Ital. 
•Scfo,  Turk.  Saki-Andaui^  i.  e.  MasGc-idand),  ene 
of  tbe  largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Gazomense, 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  was  reckoned  at  900 
stadia  (90  geog.  miles)  in  circuit.  Its  length  fras 
N.  to  S.  is  al^ut  30  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10,  and  the  width  of  the  strait,  which  divides 
it  from  the  mainland,  about  8.  It  is  said  to  bsre 
borne,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  various  names  of 
Aethalia,  Macria,  and  Pityusa,  and  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  and  Leleges- 
It  was  colonized  by  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  their 
great  migration,  and  became  an  important  member 
of  the  Ionian  league  ; but  its  population  was  mixt 
It  remained  an  independent  and  powerful  msniime 
state,  under  a democratic  form  of  government,  till 
the  great  naval  defeat  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the 
Persians,  ac.  494,  after  which  the  Chians,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  fight  with  100  ships,  wm 
subjecUd  to  the  Persians,  and  their  island  wsi  laid 
waste  and  their  yonng  women  carried  off  into  sil- 
very. The  battle  of  Mrcale,  479,  freed  Ohio* 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  a member 
of  the  Athenian  league,  in  which  it  was  for  a long 
time  the  closest  and  most  favoured  ally  of  Athens ; 
but  an  unsucceuful  attempt  to  revolt,  iu  4 1 2,  led  lo 
its  conquest  and  devastation.  It  recovered  its  m* 
dependence,  with  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  353,  and 
afterwards  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other 
of  loNiA.^Chios  is  covered  with  rocky  raounuins. 
clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation.  It  was 
brated  for  its  wine,  which  was  amorw 
known  to  the  ancients,  its  figs,  gum-mastic,  snJ 
other  natural  products,  also  for  iu 
pottery,  and  for  the  beMty  of  iu  wooea* 
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Juxariotu  li/«  of  iu  inhAbituiU.  — Of  all  the  eUtee 
which  aipired  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
^ Horner,  Chios  was  generally  considmd  by  the 
tncKDU  to  have  the  best  claim  ; and  it  numbered 
among  its  natives  the  tragedian  Ion,  the  historian 
Tbeopuropus,  the  poet  Theocritus,  and  other  emi* 
wot  men.  its  chief  city,  Chios  (Kkto\  stood  on 
the  £.  tide  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  its  highest 
moaotain,  Pelioaeus:  the  other  principal  places  in 
It  were  Posidium,  Phaoae,  Notium,  Elaeus,  and 
Leucnaium. 

ChlrUdphos  (Xctp/ao^f),  a Lacedaemonian, 
vai  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  Artaxcrxea,  B.C.  401. 
.Vfter  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  subsequent 
snest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chirisophus  was  ap- 
pc»iokd  cme  of  the  new  generals,  and  in  conjunction 
vnb  Xenophon  bad  the  chief  conduct  of  the  re- 
treat. 

Chiron  (Xefpovi'),  the  arisest  and  justest  of  all 
the  Centaurs,  son  uf  Cronos  and  Philyra,  and  hus- 
band of  Na'is  or  Chahclo,  lived  on  mount  Felton. 
He  was  instructed  hy  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine, 
music,  gymnastica,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All 
the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story,  as 
Peleos,  Achillea,  Diomedcs,  &c.,  are  described  as 
the  pupils  of  Chiron  in  these  arts.  His  friendship 
with  Peleui,  who  was  his  grandson,  is  particularly 
etlrbrated.  Chiron  saved  him  from  the  other  Cen- 
taon,  who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
also  restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  bad 
cMiceaied.  Chiron  further  informed  him  in  what 
amimer  he  might  gain  possession  of  Thetis,  who 
wu  destined  to  many  a mortal.  Hercules,  too, 
was  his  friend  ; but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
this  hero  was  neverlheless  the  cause  of  his  death. 
IVhile  hghling  with  the  other  Centaura,  one  of  the 
poiso&ed  arrows  of  Hercules  struck  Cliiron,  who, 
although  immortal,  would  not  live  any  longer,  and 
save  bis  immortality  to  Prometheus.  According 
to  others,  Chiron,  in  looking  at  one  of  the  arrows, 
<lr^pped  it  on  bis  foot,  and  wounded  himself.  Zeus 
placed  Chiron  among  the  stars. 

Cbitd&a  (XiTws^),  a surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
nied eith^  from  the  Attic  demus  of  Chitone,  or 
because  the  goddess  is  represented  with  a short 
chiton. 

Chios  (X\di}),  the  Blooming,  a surname  of  De- 
®eter  as  the  protectress  of  the  green  helds : hence 
Sophocles  {(Md.  CU.  1600)  calls  her  Arifiifrijp 

Chlons  (XAe^is).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
Amphton  and  Niobe  : she  and  her  brother  Amyclas 
•'•re  the  only  children  of  Niobe  not  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  She  is  often  confounded  with 
8.  Daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
»«<e  of  .N'eleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and  mother  of 
Nestor. m3.  Wife  of  Zephyrua,  and  goddess  of 
identical  with  the  Roman  Flora. 

Ch64r4ni  (Xou^stj),  a fertile  valley  in  the  W.  ' 
•f  Parihia,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  between  2 
id  the  Caspii  M. 

(Xoojwtjt).  1.  (AVroA,  or  A'/ro-5«), 
a mer  of  Susiana,  falling  into  the  Tigris.  Its 
'ris  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings  used  to 
it  with  tht-m  in  silver  vessels,  when  on  fi>- 
ex|xditioni.  It  is  wrongly  identihed  by 
geographers  with  the  Et'LAXt  s.M2.  (Atlock)^ 
* nvrr  m the  Paropamisut,  falling  into  the  Cophes 
(Cataf),  apparently  ideoti^  with  the  Suastus  of 
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! Ptolemy  and  the  Gunieus  of  Arrian  ; and  if  so  the 
I Choes  of  Arrian  is  probably  the  Kama  : but  the 
' proper  naming  of  these  rivers  is  very  difficult. 

Choer&dea  (Xoipd5«s),  two  small  rocky  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum. 

ChoerUtu  (XoipUos  or  XoipiAXot).  L Of  Athens, 
a tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thespis,  Phryni- 
chus,  and  Aeschylus,  exhibited  tragedies  for  40 
years,  &c.  523—483,  and  gained  the  prize  13 
times.  ~ 8.  Of  Samos,  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Persian  wars ; the  chief  action  of  the  poem 
appears  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Salamis.  He 
was  bom  about  170,  and  died  at  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  consequently  not 
later  than  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Ar- 
chelaus.  ~3.  Of  lasos,  a worthless  epic  poet  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  said  to  have 
received  from  Alexander  a gold  stater  for  every 
verse  of  his  poem.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  232,  Art, 
Poet.  357.) 

Chocls.  [CHOA8PI8,  No.  2.] 

ChollidM  (XoXActSoi  or  XoAAfSoi : XoXXciSi^r 
a demus  in  Attica  belonging  either  to  the 
tribe  Leontis  or  Acamantis. 

Chdnia  (Xwpfa),  the  name  in  early  times  of  a 
diitnct  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Choaea 
(Xwycf),  an  Oenotrian  people,  who  derived  their 
name  ftum  the  town  of  Choite  (Xwi^).  Chonia 
appears  to  liave  included  the  S.  £.  of  Lucania  and 
the  whole  of  the  £.  of  Bruttium  as  fiir  as  the  pro- 
montory Zephyrium. 

Chdracmli  (Xwpdw>uoi),  a people  of  Sogdiana, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Oxns.  They  were  a branch  of  the 
Sacae  or  Massagetae. 

Chotroes.  f.  King  of  Parthia.  [Arsacss 
XXV.]  m2.  King  of  Persia.  [Sassanidas.] 

Chxysa  or  -e  (Xpocro,  -v)),  a city  on  the  cMut  of 
the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus  ; celebrated  by  Homer,  but  destroyed 
at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by  another  city 
of  the  same  name,  on  a height  further  from  the  sea, 
near  Hamaxitos.  This  second  city  fell  into  decay 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Alixandria  Troas. 

Chrysantas  (Xpi/<rcbrat),  described  by  Xenev 
phon  in  the  Cympoedla  as  a brave  and  wise  Persian, 
high  in  the  lavour  of  Cyrus,  who  rewarded  him 
with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia  and  lunia. 

ChrytAor  {Xpuadup).  L Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Medusa,  husband  of  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of  Ge- 
ryonet  and  Echidna,  m2.  The  god  with  the  golden 
sword,  a surname  of  several  divinities,  as  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Demeter. 

Chryiaa  (Xpv<7av),  a small  river  in  Sicily,  an 
affluent  of  the  Symaetbus,  was  worshipped  as  a god 
in  Assorus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
was  a Fufiunt  Chry$M. 

Chryiiit  (Xpucrqtf),  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest 
of  Apullo  at  Chryse,  was  taken  prisoner  hy  Achilles 
at  the  capture  of  Lynu^ssus  or  the  Hypoplocian 
Thebe.  In  the  distribution  of  the  booty  she  w'os 
given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chryses  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with  harsh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a plague  into  the 
camp  of  the  (ireeks,  and  Agamemnon  was  obliged 
to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  appease  the  anger  of 
j the  god.  Her  proper  name  was  Astynome. 

^ Chr^iet.  [Chrvrxis.] 

, Chr^ppiu  (.XpwriMor).  L Son  of  Pelops  and 
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Axioche,  wrs  bated  by  hia  atep-motber  Hippoda- 
mla,  who  induced  her  sons  Atreus  and  Thy* 
estes  to  kill  him.  — 2.  A Stoic  philoaopher,  aon  of 
Apollonloi  of  Taraus,  bom  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  b.  c. 
280.  When  young,  he  loat  hia  paternal  property, 
and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  bc^^aroe  the  dUciple 
of  the  Stoic  Cleanthea.  Disliking  the  Academic 
scepticism,  he  became  one  of  the  moat  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  principle,  that  knowledge  is  at- 
tainable and  may  be  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Hence,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school,  he  was  the  first  person  who  baaed  its  doc- 
trines on  a plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it 
was  said,  ^ if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  been.”  He  died  207,  aged 
73.  He  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity, 
and  his  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is  said  to 
liave  seldom  w'ritten  less  than  500  lines  a-day, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works.  — 8.  Of 
Cnidos,  a physician,  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  he  lived  about  a cen- 
tury earlier.  He  was  son  of  Erineus  and  pupil 
of  Kudoxus  of  Cnidos:  his  works,  which  are  not 
now  extant,  are  quoted  by  Galen. 

Chryibeinia,  the  “Golden  Horn,”  the  promon- 
tory on  which  part  of  Constantinople  was  built. 

Chiyaligdnui,  L.  Cornelltit,  a favourite  freed* 
man  of  Sulla,  and  a man  of  profligate  character, 
was  the  false  accuser  of  Sex.  Roscius,  whom  Cicero 
defended,  &c.  80. 

Chr^sbpdUf  (XpucrdvoAif : SruMn),  a fortified 
place  on  the  Rosponis,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  at 
the  spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  generally  crossed. 
It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chalcedon. 

ChrytorThfiaa  {Xpv<ro^6af : Barra<Ia)^  also 
called  Bardinet,  a river  of  Coele-Syria,  flowing 
from  the  E.  side  of  Anti-Libanus,  past  DamOKUs, 
iuto  a lake  now  called  Bakr-^-.Merj. 

ChrytoaKoma,  Joannea  (Xpv^d<rro/ior,  gnl- 
den*moulhed,  so  sunmmed  from  the  power  of  his 
eloquence),  usually  called  St.  Chrysoatora,  was 
bom  at  Antioch,  of  a noble  family,  a.  d.  347*  He 
received  instruction  in  eloquence  from  Libanius ; 
and  after  being  ordained  deacon  (381)  and  pres- 
byter (386)  at  Antioch,  he  became  so  celebrated 
as  a preacher  that  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  death  of  Neciarius,  397. 
Chiysostom  soon  gave  great  oflence  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  living, 
by  the  sternness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  im- 
morality of  the  higher  classes,  and  by  the  severity 
which  he  showed  to  the  woridly-mindcd  monks 
and  clergy.  Among  his  enemies  was  the  empress 
Eudoxia ; and  they  availed  themselves  of  a dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  between  Chiysostom  and 
Theophiius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  accuse 
Chrvsostom  of  Urigenism,  and  to  obtain  his  depo- 
siliun  by  a synod  held  at  Chalcedon  in  403.  But 
the  same  causes  w’hich  bad  brought  on  Chrj'soslom 
the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  people.  A few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the  en- 
raged people  considered  as  a pnwf  of  the  divine 
anger  at  his  banishment  Eudoxia,  fearing  a po- 
milar  insuirection,  recalled  him,  but  2 months  after 
his  return  he  again  excited  the  anger  of  the  em- 
press, and  was  banished  a second  time  to  the 
desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of  Isauria 
and  Cilicia.  He  met  with  much  sympathy  from 
other  churches,  and  his  cause  was  advocated  by 
Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome ; but  all  this  excited 
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jeakmtr  at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  oidered  ts 
be  removed  to  Pitrus  in  Pontos.  He  died  on  the 
journey  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  407,  in  the  60ili 
year  of  his  age.  His  bones  were  brought  hack  to 
Constantinople  in  438,  and  he  received  the  honour 
of  canonization.  His  works  are  most  volotninou* 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  mi  dti^m 
parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. 2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  3.  Ep» 
ties.  4.  Treatises  on  various  subjects,  e.  y.  the 
Priesthood,  Providence,  Ac.  5.  Liturgies.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  ia  by  Montfsucon,  Pim, 
1718-38,  13  vols.  fo. 

Chthdnlui  (Xddrtov)  and  Chtkdiila  (XAivia), 
epithets  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  lower 
world  (from  xd«y,**ihe  earth,”)  as  Hades,  Hectv. 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Ac. 

Cbytri  (XsTpoi).  1,  a town  in  Cv 

pnis  on  the  road  from  Cerynia  to  Salamis.  S 
Warm  springs  at  Salaroia 

CilM,  a Wder  fortress  of  the  Romans,  in  Les»>‘r 
Armenia. 

Cib&lae  or  CibUif,  a town  in  Pannonia  on  tb-' 
lake  Hiulcas  between  the  Dravus  and  S«vus,n<tr 
which  Constantine  gained  a decisive  victonr  ovff 
Licinius,  a.  o.  314  : the  birth-place  of  ValmliciiiJ 
and  Gratian. 

Cibdtiu.  [Alexandria,  No.  1 ; Apaviu 
No.  3.] 

C8bjfn  (KiCwpa : KtivpdrTfs : Ctbyrifa).  i 
Magna  (^  ptyd\r}:  Bttntz  or  AroiuJon  f Ra.),i 
great  city  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fertile  diitrH*. 
of  Milyas,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  said  to  hs^c 
been  founded  by  the  Lydians,  but  afierwsr^ 
peopled  by  the  Pisidians.  In  Strabo’s  tine.  < 
native  dialects  were  spoken  in  it,  besides  Greek, 
namely,  those  of  the  Lydians,  the  Pisidians.  the 
Milyae,  and  the  SoK-mi.  Under  its  native  pniKn 
the  cit}'  ruled  over  a large  district  called  Cibyriu* 
(Ki^upavif),  and  could  send  into  the  field  an  annv 
of  30,000  men.  In  b.  c.  83,  it  was  added  to  th« 
Roman  empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  acoc 
ventus  juridicus.  After  being  nearly  destrovei 
by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberui. 
under  the  names  of  Caesarea  and  Civitas  CibyntK:^. 
The  city  was  very  celebrated  for  its  manufacmrrN 
especially  in  iron.— 2.  Foira  (K.  fuKpd  : Ibw  . 
a city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia 

C.  CiceriiBf,  secretary  of  the  elder  Scipio  Afr-- 
canus,  R'as  a candidate  for  the  proctorship,  fi-C- 
1 74,  along  with  Scipio’s  son,  but  resigned  in  favou 
of  the  latter.  He  was  praetor  in  the  followirs 
year,  and  conquered  the  Corsicana,  but  was  refuici: 
a triumph.  In  172  and  167  he  w*as  one  of  th<' 
ambassadors  sent  to  the  IlhTian  king,  GeuUus . 
and  in  168  he  dedicated  on  the  Alb^  mourns 
lei^le  to  Juno  Moneta. 

CIc^,  Tnlllui.  LM.,  grandfather  of  the  ocatof, 
lived  at  his  native  town  Arpinum,  which  reeeivnl 
the  full  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c.  188. — 2.  M- 
son  of  No.  I,  also  lived  at  Arpinum,  and  died  64- 
— 8.  L.,  brother  of  No,  2,  was  a friend  of  M- 
Antonius  the  orator.  — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  scko**l- 
fellow  of  the  orator,  died  68,  much  regretted  bv 
bis  cousin. — 0.  M , the  orator,  eldest  son  of  No. 
2 and  Helvia,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  Januar.’i. 
B.  c.  1U6,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  He  was  educated  along  w'ith  his  broibc: 
Quintus,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such  sp' 
titude  for  learning  that  his  father  removed  with 
them  to  Home,  where  they  received  instniwiKii. 
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from  the  belt  tcaehen  id  the  capital.  One  of  their 
n«et  celebrated  teacben  wat  the  poet  Archiat  of 
Aouoch.  After  receiving  the  manly  govm  (91) 
the  young  Marcus  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Q.  Modus  Scaevola,  the  augur,  from  whom  he 
learnt  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  In  89  he 
served  bis  1st  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo  in  the  Swial  war.  During  the  dvil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Cicero  identified 
huaself  with  neither  party,  but  devoted  his  time  to 
the  study  of  law,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  He 
received  instruction  in  philosophy  ftom  Phaedros 
the  Epicurean,  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New  Aca> 
demy,  and  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  in  rhetoric  from 
Molo  the  HhodUo.  Having  carefully  cultivated 
his  powers,  Cicero  came  foro'ard  as  a pleader  in  j 
the  forum,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored  by 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party.  His  6rst 
txumt  speech  was  delivered  in  81,  w^en  he  was 
26  years  of  age,  on  behalf  of  P.  Quintius.  Next 
year  (80)  he  defended  Sex.  Roscins  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a fevourite 
freedman  of  Sulla.  Shortly  afterwards  (79)  Cicero 
went  to  Greece,  ostensibly  for  the  improvement  of 
his  health,  which  was  very  delicate,  but  perhaps 
because  be  dreaded  the  resentment  of  Sulla.  He 
hrst  went  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  6 months, 
ttodying  philosophy  under  Antioebus  of  Ascalon, 
tod  Hietoric  under  Demetrius  Syrus  ; and  here  he 
nude  the  acquaintance  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who 
fvuuuued  bis  firm  fnend  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
From  Athens  be  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  re- 
reiriag  instruction  from  the  most  celebrated  rhe> 
loticians  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  ; and  finally 
passed  some  time  at  Rhodes  (78),  where  he  once 
nore  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Molo.  After 
m sb^ce  of  2 years,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome 
(77 },  with  his  health  firmly  established  and  bis 
watoncal  power*  greatly  improved.  He  again  came 
forward  as  an  orator  in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained  | 
the  greatest  distinction.  His  success  in  the  forum 
psved  for  him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of  state. 
In  75  be  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pedu* 
caeus,  praetor  of  Lilybaeum,  and  discharged  the 
iliities  of  his  office  with  an  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality which  secured  for  him  the  affections  of  the 
pv^i^uciala  He  returned  to  Rome  in  74,  and  for 
the  next  4 years  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes. 
Id  To  he  distini|uuhed  himself  by  the  impeachment 
•fViaant,aoa  in  69  he  was  curule  aedile.  In 
^ he  was  praetor,  and  while  holding  this  office  he 
<lvfended  Clu'mtius  in  the  speech  still  extant,  and 
^hrered  his  celebrated  oration  in  favour  of  the 
Msmlian  law,  which  appointed  Pompey  to  the 
««n*nd  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  gained  the  great  obJ<  ct  of  his  ambi- 
and  although  a novus  homo  was  elected  consul 
C.  Antooios  as  a colleague.  He  entered  upon 
lj»  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  63.  Hitherto 
CicetD  bad  taken  little  part  in  the  political  strug* 
ties  of  hit  time.  As  far  as  be  had  interfered  in 
Public  affairs,  be  had  sided  with  the  popular  party, 
vhMh  had  raised  him  to  power  ; but  be  appears 
to  have  had  any  real  sympathy  with  that 
; and  ai  Mon  as  be  had  gained  the  highest 
in  the  state  be  deserted  his  former  fnends, 
DDfidected  himself  closely  with  the  aristocracy, 
eonsolthip  of  Cicero  was  distinguished  by  the 
^*b»e*h  of  the  ctmspirac}*  of  Catiliue,  which  was 
•^•Prnsed  and  finally  crushed  by  Cicero’s  pru- 
wd  energy.  [CaTtiunA.]  For  this  service 
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Cicero  received  the  highest  honours  ; he  was  ad- 
dressed as  **  father  of  his  country,**  and  thanks- 
givings in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  goda.  But 
aa  soon  as  he  bad  laid  down  the  consulship,  the 
friends  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  senate,  and  whose  sen- 
tence had  been  carried  into  execution  by  Cirero, 
accused  him  loudly  of  having  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  illegally.  Cicero  had  clearly  been  guilty 
of  a violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  which  declared,  that  no  citizen 
could  be  put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  comitia. 
Cicero's  enemies  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  this  vulnerable  point.  The  people,  whose 
canse  he  had  deserted,  soon  began  to  show  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  resentment  against  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  (62)  be  mortally  offended  Clodiui  by 
bearing  witness  against  him,  when  the  latter  was 
accused  of  a violation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
DeiL  Clodius  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against 
Cicero.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  more  securely, 
Clodius  was  adopted  into  a plebeian  family,  was 
then  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  as  tribune 
(58)  brought  forward  a bill,  interdicting  from  fire 
and  water  (i.  e.  banishing)  any  one  who  should 
be  found  to  have  put  a Roman  citizen  to  death 
untried.  The  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassui,  left  Cicero  to  his  fate  ; and  despairing  of 
offering  any  successful  opposition  to  the  measure 
of  Clodius,  Cicero  voluntarily  retired  from  Rome 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  crossed  over  to 
Greece.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Thessalonica 
in  Macedonia.  Here  he  gave  way  to  unmanly 
despair  ; and  his  letters  during  this  period  are 
filled  with  groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  Meanwhile 
bis  friends  at  Rome  bad  not  deserted  him  ; and, 
notwithstanding  tl>e  vehement  opposition  of  Clo- 
dius,  they  obtained  bis  recall  from  banishment  in 
the  course  of  next  year.  In  August,  57,  Cicero 
landed  at  Brundisium,  and  in  September  he  was 
again  at  Rome,  where  he  wras  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour.  Taught  by  experience  Cicero 
wrottid  no  l<xiger  join  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  a great  extent  from 
public  life.  In  52  he  was  compelled  much  against 
bis  will  to  go  to  the  East  as  governor  of  Cilicia. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absurd  vanity 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator  and 
to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  a triumph  on  account  of 
his  subduing  some  robbor  tribes  in  his  province. 
He  returned  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  50,  and 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home  on  the  4th 
of  January  49,  just  as  the  civil  war  between  (Caesar 
and  Pompey  broke  out  After  long  hesitating 
which  side  to  join,  he  finally  determined  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Pompey,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece 
in  June.  After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  (48),  Cicero 
abandoned  the  Pompeian  party  and  returned  to 
Brundisium,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  many  months,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Cae- 
sar. But  his  fears  were  groundless : he  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  when  the  Utter 
landed  at  Brundisium  in  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect,  and 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Cicero  now  re- 
tired into  privacy,  and  during  the  next  3 or  4 years 
' composed  the  greater  part  of  his  philosophical  and 
j rhetorical  works.  The  murder  of  Caesar  on  the 
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15tb  of  March,  44,  a^in  brought  Cicero  into  pub- 
lic life.  He  put  himtelfat  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  aud  in  hie  Philippic  orationt  atta^ed 
M.  Antony  with  unmea«ur(^  vehemence.  But 
thif  proved  hit  min.  On  the  formation  of  the 
triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dut  (27th  of  November,  43),  Cicero's  name  was  in 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.  Cicero  was  warned  of 
his  danger  while  at  his  TuKulan  villa,  and  em- 
barked at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  by  sea,  but 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from 
whence  he  coasted  along  to  Formioe,  where  he 
landed  at  his  villa.  From  Formiae  his  attendants 
carried  him  in  a litter  towards  the  shore,  but  were 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they  could  reach 
the  coast  They  were  ready  to  defend  their  mas- 
ter with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  commanded  them 
to  desist  and  stretching  forward  called  upon  his 
executioners  to  strike.  They  instantly  cut  off  his 
head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed  to  Home, 
and,  bv  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to  the  Ros- 
tra. Cicero  perished  on  the  7th  of  December,  43, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  liad  nearly  completed 
his  64th  year.  — By  his  first  wife  Terentia  Cicero 
had  2 children,  a daughter  Tijllia,  whose  death 
in  45  cai?sed  him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a son 
Marcus.  [No.  7.]  His  wife  Terentia,  to  whom 
he  had  been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  in 
46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some  dis- 
putes connected  with  pecuniary  transactions  ; and 
soon  afterwards  he  married  a young  and  wealthy 
maiden,  Publilia,  his  w'ard,  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  found  little  comfort  in  this  new 
alliance,  which  was  speedily  dissolved.  — As  a 
statesman  and  a cititen  Cicero  cannot  command 
our  respect.  He  did  good  service  to  his  country 
by  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ; 
but  this  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
showed  vigour  and  decision  of  character.  His  own 
letters  condemn  him.  In  them  his  inordinate  vanity, 
pusillanimity,  and  political  tergivenation,  appear 
in  the  clearest  colours. — It  is  as  an  author  that 
Cicero  deserves  the  highest  praise.  In  his  works 
the  Latin  language  appears  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. They  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
subjecta^i.  Rhetorical  Works.  1.  lihekrrioorum 
8.  IM  Inaentiont  Rketorica  LOfri  II.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Cicero's  prose  worka 
It  was  intended  to  exhibit  in  a systematic  form  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
rhetorician^  but  it  was  never  completed.  — 2.  Z>e 
PartUione  Oratoria  Dialo<ju$.  A catechism  of 
Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
written  in  46.  — 3.  De  Oratore  ad  Quintum  Frw- 
trem  Ldtri  III,  A systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
Oratory,  written  in  55  at  the  request  of  his  brother 
Quintus.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of  Cicero's  rhe-^ 
torical  worka  Best  edition  by  Kllendt,  Hegiomont 
1840. -—4.  Brutus  a De  Claris  Oraiordms^  It 
contains  a critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  fiom 
the  earliest  times  down  to  Hortensius  inclusive. 
Editions  by  Meyer,  Halae,  1838.  and  by  Elicndt, 
He^omont.  1844, — 5.  Ad  M.  Brutum  Orator^  in 
which  Cicero  gives  his  views  of  a faultless  orator: 
written  45.  Edited  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827.  — 6. 
J)e  Optimo  Genere  Grotontm.  An  introduction  to 
Cicero's  translation  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon  : the 
tnuuIatioD  itself  has  been  lost  — 7.  Topica  ad  C 
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Trebatium.  An  abstract  of  tbe  Topics  of  Arwtotlf, 
illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefiy  from  Roduo 
law  instead  of  from  Greek  philosophy : it  'ru 
written  in  July  44.  — 8.  Rlutorieorum  ad  C.  Bt- 
rennium  Libri  IV,  The  author  of  this  woric  is  oc- 
certain,  but  it  was  certainly  not  written  by  Cicefo. 
-»n.  PkiloBOphical  Works.  I.  Political 
Philosophy.  — 1.  De  RepuUiea  Libri  VI.  A 
woik  mi  the  best  form  of  government  and  tbe  duty 
of  the  citixen,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  founded 
on  tbe  Republic  of  Plato  ; written  in  54.  Thu 
work  disappeared  in  the  IDth  or  lltb  centon  of 
our  aera  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  tbe 
Somnium  Scipionis,  which  bad  been  preserved  by 
Macrobius  ; but  in  1822,  Angelo  Mai  found  tmont 
the  Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a portion  of  tbe 
lost  treasure.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  1 a and 
2nd  books  and  a few  fraj^ents  of  the  others  vere 
discovered.  Editions  by  Mai,  Rome,  1822,  and 
byCreuaer  and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826.  — 2.  Ik 
Legdms  Libri  III,  A dialogue,  founded  on  tbe 
Laws  of  Plato  ; probably  a-ritten  52.  A portion 
of  tbe  3 books  is  lost,  and  it  orisinally  conmi«^i 
of  a greater  number.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Gree- 
ter, E'rankC.  1824,  and  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.  1842. 
— II.  Philosophy  OP  Morals.  1. 

Libri  III.  Written  in  44  for  tbe  use  of  bis  me 
Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athr-ns.  The 
first  2 books  were  chiefly  taken  from  Panae:iui. 
and  the  3rd  book  was  founded  upon  tbe  work  nf 
the  Stoic  Hecato  ; but  the  illustrations  are  takn 
almost  exclusively  from  Homan  history  and  Romu 
literature.  Edited  by  Beier,  Lips.  1820 — 1821, 
2 vols.  — 2.  Cato  Major  s.  De  SemeeMe^  addrw*^ 
to  Atticus,  and  written  at  the  beginning  of  44 : >t 
points  out  how  tbe  burden  of  old  age  may  be 
easily  supported. —>  3.  Laeiius  s.  7>e  AmieUyi, 
written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may  k 
considered  as  forming  a companion : also  address  i 
to  Atticus.  — A.  Dc  Gloria  Libri  //.,  written  44, 
is  now  lost,  though  Petrarch  possessed  a MS.  of 
the  work.  — 5.  De  Consotatiome  s.  De  LueU  m 
nuemdo^  written  45,  soon  after  tbe  death  of  hs 
daughter  Tullia,  is  also  lost.  —-III.  SPBCtXAnri 
Philosophy.  \.  Academieemim  IMm  II.„e\xrii 
tise  upon  the  Academic  philosophy,  written  45 
Edited  by  Oocrenz,  Lips.  1810,  and  Oivlli,  Tunr. 
1827.  — 2.  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Mtslorum  l> 
bri  V.  Dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  snd 
Peripatetics,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  tbe 
jSau,  or  end,  towards  which  ail  our  thoughts  and 
actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed.  Written  ia 
45.  Edited  by  Otto,  Lips.  18.31,  and  by  Msdvig. 
Copenhagen,  1 830.  — 3.  Tusculanarum  Dispute- 
tionum  LAri  V.  This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Bru- 
tus, is  a series  of  diacuuions  on  various  importar:t 
pwints  of  practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have 
been  held  in  tbe  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  Writlea 
in  45.  Edited  by  Ktibner,  Jenae,  1 835,  and  by 
Moser,  Hannov.  3 vols.  1836 — 1837.  — 4.  Para- 
dosra.,  6 favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stores  explained 
in  familiar  language,  written  early  in  46.-5. 
Ilortamus  a De  PkHosopkia,  a dialogue  in  praise 
of  pbiloiOpby,  of  which  fragments  only  are  enant. 
written  in  45.  — 6.  TltMoew  s.  Dt  Vrsirereo,  a 
translation  of  Plato's  Timaeus,of  which  we  posses* 
a fragment.  — IV.  Tuboioov.  I.  De  Hututa 
Deorum  Libri  III.  An  account  of  the  speculations 
of  tne  Epicureans,  tbe  Stoics,  and  the  Academi- 
cians, on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providencs 
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of  a Divine  Being  ; dedicat«>d  to  M.  Drutui«  and 
vnlt**!)  earir  in  44.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
aer«  Lips.  1816.  — 2.  De  Dirtno/ibffe  Librill.^Wk 
cofitinnation  of  the  preceding  work.  It  presents 
the  opinions  of  the  differr^nt  schools  of  philosophy 
upon  the  reality  of  thescienceof  divination.  Writ> 
ten  i.^i  44,  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  Edited  by 
Cnruxer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Frankf.  18*28.  — 3. 
/>  Fuio  Liler  Singularity  only  a fragment.  — HL 
OratUma.  The  following  is  a list  of  Cicero's  ex« 
tant  speeches,  with  the  date  at  which  each  was 
delivered.  Some  account  of  each  oration  is  given 
separately  with  the  biography  of  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned.  1.  Pro  P.  Quintio.  B.C.  81. — 2. 
Pro  Roscio  Amerino,  80.  — 3.  Pro  Q.  Roscio 
Corooedo,  76.  — 4.  Pro  M.  Tullio,  71.— -5,  In 
Q.  Caeciiium,  70.  — 6.  In  Verrem  Actio  I.,  5th 
August,  70.  — 7.  In  Verrem  Actio  II.  Not  deli- 
vered.— 8.  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  69.  — 9.  Pro  A. 
Caecina,  69,  probably.  — 10.  Pro  Lege  Manilla, , 
66.  — 11.  Pro  A.  Ciuenlio  Avito,  66.  — 12,  Pro  j 
C.  Comelio,  55. — 13.  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  | 
64.  — 14.  De  Lege  Agraria,  3 orations,  63.  — 15. 
Pro  C.  Rabirio,  63.  — 16.  In  Catiliruim,  4 ora- 
tions. 63.  — 17.  Pro  Murena,  63.  — 18.  Pro  P. 
Comelio  Sulla.  62.  — 19.  Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia, 

61. — 20.  Pro  L Valerio  Flaceo,  59.  — 21.  Post 
Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.  57.  — 22.  Post  Re- 
dicum  ad  Quirites,  6ih  or  7lh  Sept.  57.-23.  Pro 
Domo  sua  ad  Pentifiees,  29th  Sept.  57.  — 24. 
I>e  Haruspicum  Retponsis,  56.  — 25.  Pro  P.  Sex-  | 
lio,  56.-26,  In  Vatiniam,  56.-27.  Pro  M. 
Caetio  Rufo,  56.  —28.  Pro  L.  Cornelio  Dalbo,  56. 
— 29.  De  Provinciii  Consularibus,  56,  — 30.  In  L. 
Pisonem,  55.— 31.  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  55,-32. 
Pro  C Rabirio  Postnmo,  54.  — 33.  Pro  M.  Aemi- 
Iio  Scauro,  54.  — 34.  Pro  T.  .\nnio  Milone.  52.— 
3-5.  Pro  M.  Marcello,  47.  — 36.  Pro  Q.  Ligario, 
40.  — 37.  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  45.  — 38.  Ora- 
tiones  Pbilippicae,  14  orations  against  M.  Anto- 
nios, 44  and  43. — IV.  Eplftlea.  Cicero  during 
the  most  important  period  of  his  life  maintained  a 
close  cv)nvfpondet>ce  with  Atticus  and  with  a wide 
circle  of  literary  and  political  friends  and  con- 
nexions. We  DOW  have  upwards  of  800  letters, 
andoabtedly  genuine,  extending  over  a space  of  26 
years,  and  commonly  arranged  in  the  following 
manner:  — 1.  KguUAarum  a>i  FamUtnrtt  i,  Kpit- 
tolarmta  atl  Oirertot  Libri  XV'Iy  a series  of  426 
epwUea,  commencing  with  a letter  to  Pompey, 
WTitteni  in  62,  and  terminating  with  a letter  to 
Civoius,  July  43.  They  are  not  placed  in  chro- 
nological order,  bnt  those  address^  to  the  same 
iadividuals,  with  their  replies,  where  these  exist, 
are  grouped  together  without  reference  to  the  date 
of  the  rest  — 2.  Epitiolarum  ad  T.  Fompanium 
Attu-nm  Lthri  XVly  a series  of  396  episth  s ad- 
dressed to  Atticus,  of  which  1 1 were  written  in 
66,  67.  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the  end  of 

62,  ai>d  the  last  in  Nov.  44.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  in  cbmnological  order,  although  disloca- 
Uor.s  «>ccur  here  and  there.  — 3.  Kf>ittolarutn  ad 
Q.  f’ratrem  Ltbri  Illy  a series  of  29  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  the  hrst  written  in  59,  the 
last  in  54.  — 4.  We  hnd  in  most  editirms  Efntlo- 
hrmm  ad  Erulum  Lihery  a series  of  IH  epi»ties  all 
wntteti  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  To  these  are 
sdded  8 more,  hrst  publuhed  by  Cnitonder.  The 
g^nmeness  of  these  2 books  is  doubtful. — I'he 
asat  osrful  editiua  of  Cicero's  letters  is  by  SchUtz, 
6 Bro^  1809 — 1812,  in  which  they  arc  ar- 
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ranged  in  chronological  order.  — Cicero  also  wrote 
a great  number  of  other  works  on  historical  and 
miscellaneous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  He 
composed  several  poems,  most  of  them  in  his  earlier 
years,  but  2 at  a later  period,  containing  a liistoiy' 
of  his  consulship,  and  an  account  of  his  exile  and 
recall  A line  in  one  of  these  poems  contained  the 
unlucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal 
(x.  122),  O forhiiuUam  nafam  me  contuU  Homam. 
— The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cicem 
is  by  Orelli,  Turic.  1826 — 1837,  9 vols.  Bvo.,  in 
13  parts.  — 6.  Q.,  brother  of  the  orator,  was  bom 
about  102,  and  n*as  educated  along  with  his  bro- 
ther. In  67  he  was  aedile,  in  62  praetor,  and  for 
tbe  next  3 yean  governed  Asia  as  propraetor.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  58,  and  warmly  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  the  recall  of  his  brother  from  banish- 
ment. In  55  he  went  to  Gaul  as  legatus  to  Caesar, 
whose  approbation  he  gained  by  his  military  abi- 
lities and  gallantry : he  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  the  resistance  he  offered  to  a vast  Lost 
of  Gauls,  who  bad  attacked  his  camp,  when  he 
was  stationed  for  the  winter  with  one  legion  in  the 
country  of  the  Nervii.  In  51  be  accompanied  his 
brother  as  legate  to  CUicia ; and  on  tbe  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  Pompey.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  be  was  pardoned  by  Caesar. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  43.  Quintus  wrote  ^several  works, 
which  are  alt  lost,  with  the  exception  of  an  address 
to  his  brother,  entitled  De  Fetdione  OmnUahu. 
Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atti- 
cus ; but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  an  unhappy  one.  »7.  X.,  only  son  of 
the  orator  and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  bom  65. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  and  served 
in  Poropey's  army  in  Greece,  although  he  was 
then  only  16  years  of  age.  In  45  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  to  pursue  hit  studies,  but  there  fell  into 
irregular  and  extravagant  habits.  On  the  death 
of  Caesar  (44)  be  joined  the  republican  party, 
served  at  militar)'  tribune  under  Brutus  in  Mace- 
donia, and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  tied  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  w.*is  con- 
cluded between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey  in  39, 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  was  favourably  received 
by  Octavian,  who  at  length  aosuraed  him  as  his 
colleague  in  tbe  enntuKhip.  (a  c.  30,  from  13th 
Sept.)  By  a singular  coincidence,  the  despatch 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of  Antony, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  was 
addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  his  offlcial  capacity, 
and  thus,  says  Plutarch,  **  the  divine  justice  re- 
served the  completion  of  Anumy's  punishment  for 
the  house  of  Cicero."  — 8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  and 
of  pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  was  bom  (16  oi 
67,  and  perished  with  his  father  in  the  proscrip- 
tion, 43. 

Ciehjrroi  (K<xupot),  called  Ephj^  (’E^v^) 
in  Homer,  a town  of  I'hesprotia  iii  Epirus,  between 
the  Acherusian  lake  and  the  sea. 

dodiiM  (Kikomv),  a Thracian  people  on  the 
Hebrus.  and  near  the  coast. 

CicyiUUt  (KivuKt'a:  KncurKrvf),  a derons  of  At» 
tica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  and  afterw'ards 
to  the  tribe  Aenmantis. 

Cilicia  (KiAiala:  KfAt{,  fom.  KiAia^ira),  a dis- 
trict in  the  S.  K.  of  Asia  .Minor,  bordering  to  the 
E.  on  Syria,  to  the  N.  on  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia, 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  on  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia. 
On  all  sides,  except  the  W.,  it  it  enclowd  by 
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natural  boundariet,  namely,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.,  M.  Amanuson  the  &,and  M.  Taarvt  on  the 
N.  The  W.  part  of  Cilicia  U intenected  by  the 
offthootft  of  the  Taonie,  while  in  iu  El.  part  the 
mountain  chains  enclose  much  larger  tracts  of 
level  country : and  hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
country  into  C.  Aspera  (K.  rpax*^  or  rpax*tm~ 
Tit),  and  C.  Campestris  (K.  rf  wt8idt)  ; the  latter 
w*as  also  called  Cilicia  Propria  (i)  181wr  K.).  Nu- 
merous rivers,  among  which  are  the  PvRaMUS, 
Sarus,  Cvdnus,  Calvcadnus,  and  smaller  moun- 
tain streams,  descend  from  the  Taurus.  The  EL 
division,  through  which  most  of  the  larger  rivers 
dow,  was  extremely  fertile,  and  the  narrower 
valleys  of  Cilicia  Aspera  contained  some  rich 
tracts  of  land  ; the  latter  district  was  famed  for  its 
fine  breed  of  horsea  The  5rst  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syrian 
race.  The  mythical  story  derived  their  name 
from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  started,  with 
his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for  Europe,  but 
stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of  Cilicia  The 
country  remained  independent  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  under  which  it  formed  a satrapy, 
but  appears  to  have  been  still  governed  by  iu 
native  princes.  Alexander  subdued  it  on  his  march 
into  Upper  Asia ; and,  after  the  division  of  his 
empire,  it  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
leucidae : iU  plains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  and 
the  old  inbabitanu  were  for  the  most  part  drives 
bock  into  the  mountains  of  C.  Aspera,  where  they 
remained  virtually  independent,  practising  robbery 
by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove 
them  from  the  sea  in  his  war  against  the  pirates, 
and,  having  rescued  the  level  cotintry  from  the 
power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it,  he  erected 
it  into  a Homan  province,  b.  c.  67 — 66.  The 

mountain  country  was  not  made  a province  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  The  people  bore  a low  cha- 
racter among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Carians,  Cappadocians,  and  Cilicians,  were  called 
the  3 bad  K 's. 

Cilltdaa  Pylaa  or  Portae  (oi  TIvAoi  Ki- 
Amiai : A'o/in&o^Aax),  the  chief  pass  between  Cap- 
padocia and  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on  the 
road  from  Tyana  to  Tarsus.  This  was  the  way  by 
which  Alexander  entered  Cilicia. 

Cillcliun  Mare  (s)  KtAixta  dcUo^ffo),  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  as  ^ as  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

CUiz  ( KU(()«  son  of  .\genor  and  Telephassa,  was, 
with  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  sent  out 
by  their  father  in  search  of  Euro  pa,  who  had  been 
carried  olT  by  Zeua  Cilix  settled  in  the  country 
called  after  him  Cilicia. 

Cilia  (KiXAa),  a small  town  in  the  Troed,  on 
the  river  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  CiDaeus,  in  the 
range  of  Garganis,  celebrated  for  iu  temple  of 
.Apollo  sumamed  Cillaeus.  lu  foundation  was 
SKrilted  to  Pelops. 

Cilnii,  a powerful  family  in  the  Etniscan  town 
of  .Airetium,  were  driven  out  of  their  native  town 
in  B.C.  301,  but  were  restored  by  the  Romans. 
The  Cibui  were  nobles  or  Lucumones  in  their 
state,  aiid  some  of  them  in  ancient  times  may  have 
held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Comp.  Hor.  Cbna. 
i.  1.)  The  name  has  l>een  rendered  chietiy  me- 
morable by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas.  [Maics.*<a».] 

Cimber,  C.  Axmlui,  had  obuined  the  praetor- 
ship  from  Caesar,  and  was  one  of  Antony's  sup- 
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porters,  b.c.  43,  on  which  aocount  be  is  attacked 
by  Cicero.  He  was  charged  with  having  killed 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  calls  him  inmically 
PhUeuUiphm*, 

Ciabw,  L.  TiUItu  (not  Tullius),  a fnend  of 
Caesar,  who  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
but  sabsequendy  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  b.c. 
44.  Or  the  fatal  day,  Cimber  was  foremost  in 
the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  presenting  a petition 
to  Caesar  praying  for  bis  brother's  recall  from 
exile.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber  went  to  bU 
province  and  raised  a fleet,  with  which  be  rendered 
service  to  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

Cimbri,  a Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Cyrory.  [Cbltas.]  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  peninsula,  which  was  called  after 
them  Chertonetiu  Cimbrica  iJutlamd)^  thoogh 
the  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients respecting  their  original  abode.  In  conjonc- 
tion  with  the  Teutoni  and  Arabrunet,  they  migrated 
S.,  with  their  wives  and  children,  towards  the  close 
of  the  2nd  century  B.C  ; and  the  srhole  host  \$ 
said  to  have  contained  300,000  flgbting  men.  They 
defeated  several  Roman  armies,  and  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  at  Rome.  In  B.C.  113  they  de- 
feated the  consul  Paptrius  Carbo,  near  Noreia,  sod 
then  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  which  they  ravaged 
in  all  directions.  In  109  they  defeated  the  o»n«d 
Junius  Silanui,  in  107  the  consol  Cassius  Longinas 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  and  in  105  they  gaii^ 
their  most  brilliant  victory  near  the  Rboi>e  over 
the  united  armies  of  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  sod 
the  proconsul  Servilius  Caepio.  Instead  of  croismg 
the  Alps,  the  Cimbri,  fortunately  for  Rome,  marched 
into  Spain,  where  they  remained  2 or  3 vesrv. 
The  Romans  meantime  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  formidable  fi>es,  and  had 
placed  their  troops  under  the  command  of  Msriui. 
The  barbarians  returned  to  Gaul  in  102.  In  that 
year  the  Teutoni  were  defeated  and  cut  U>  piece* 
by  Marius,  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Atf)  in  Os^d ; 
and  next  year  (101)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies 
were  likewise  destroyed  by  Marius  and  (^tui>u. 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  CAmpi  Raudii,  near 
Verona,  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Ao- 
gustus,  the  Cimbri,  who  were  then  a people  of  no 
importance,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor. 

Cimlxnui  or  GiiaBiIui  Mona  (.yfotiU  Olmiw*. 
also  A/.  Foffliano)^  a range  of  mountains  in  Etruns, 
thickly  covered  with  wo^  (Saltus  Ciminin** 
Ciminia),  near  a lake  of  the  same  name, 

Tarquinii  between  the  Iacus  Vulsiiiiensis  sod 
Smwete. 

CunmSrIi  (Kimmc'p<oi),  the  name  of  a mythirtl 
and  of  a historical  people.  The  mythical 
mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  ra  the  furthest  V'  • ^ 
the  ocean,  enveloped  in  constant  mists  and  dsr^ 
ness.  Later  writers  sought  to  localise  them,  sno 
accordingly  placed  them  either  in  Italy  near 
the  lake  Avernus,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Taanc 
Cbersonesus. — The  hisUnncal  Ciramerii  dwelt  on 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (.Sea  Axov\  in  the  Taur»c 
Cbersonesus,  and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Scythians, 
into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.  E.,  and  penetrated 
as  for  as  Aeolisand  Ionia.  They  took  Sardis  B.t 
635  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but  l r. 
were  expelled  from  Asia  by  Alyattei,  the  giandion 
of  Ardys. 

Cimmfaiua  Botpdrot.  [BosroRV*-] 

CimflUt  (Kl^iwXir:  Dst^i  or 
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lUa&d  in  the  Ae|[iu«n  »e«u,  one  of  the  Cycladee,  be* 
tvecn  Siphnoe  and  Melo*.  celebrated  for  iu  fine 
white  earth,  used  by  fuller*  for  cleaning  clotha 
Cimon  (Ki>«r).  L Son  of  Stceagorat,  and  father 
of  Miltiadea,  yictor  at  Marathon,  gained  3 Olympic 
ncioriee  with  hie  four*horse  chariot,  and  after  hie 
3rd  victory  wae  lecretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
Kfu  of  Piiietmtoe.  — 2.  Orandeon  of  the  preceding, 
end  eon  of  the  great  Miltiadea.  On  the  death  of 
hie  &iher  (tuc  489),  he  was  imprieoned  because 
be  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  50  talents,  which 
vu  erentnally  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
vnb  Elpinice,  Cimon *s  sister.  Cimon  first  distin- 
fniehed  himself  on  the  invaeton  of  Greece  by 
Xenee  (480),  and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  wae 
leooffht  fnrward  by  Arietides.  He  frequently  com* 
rnesded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  aggressive  war 
egamst  the  Persians.  His  most  brilliant  success 
«si  in  466,  when  he  defeated  a large  Persian 
deet,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and  routed  their 
U&d  forces  alto  on  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
fhvlia.  The  death  of  Aristides  and  the  banish- 
meet  of  Thefflistocles  left  Cimon  without  a rival 
St  .Athens  f(^  some  years.  But  his  influence  gra* 
dually  declined  as  that  of  Pericles  increased.  In 
461  Cimon  marched  at  the  head  of  some  Athenian 
trosps  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  who 
wrrr  hard  pressed  by  their  revolted  subjects.  The 
Aibeniant  were  deeply  mortified  by  the  insulting 
Banner  in  which  their  offers  of  assistance  were 
deciiaed,  and  were  enraged  with  Cimon  who  had 
exposed  them  to  this  ins^t  His  enemies  in  con- 
wqoeoce  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  ostracism  this 
year.  He  was  subsequently  reeled,  in  wbat  year 
ts  ancertain,  and  through  his  intervention  a 5 year's 
trace  was  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  450. 
Is  449  the  war  was  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon 
received  the  command,  and  with  ‘200  ships  sailed 
to  Cyprus ; here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or 
ibe  effects  of  a wound  carried  him  off. — Cimon 
^ of  a cheerful  convivial  temper;  frank  and  affa- 
ble in  Ua  manners.  Having  obtained  a great  for- 
rsae  by  his  share  of  the  Persian  spoils,  be  displayed 
'abounded  liberality.  His  orchards  and  gardens 
*cre  thrown  open  ; his  fellow  demesroen  were  free 
daily  to  bis  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on 
^stenutkm.  With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
Aka  the  S.  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built,  and  at 
ba  own  private  charge  the  foundatimi  of  the  long 
to  the  Piraeus  was  laid  down. « 8.  Of  Cleo- 
i painter  of  great  renown,  flourished  about 
460,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  painter 
•<  Pwiprrtirt 

Ciiadoa  (KirdSov),  the  chief  of  a conspiracy 
H^Bst  the  Spartan  peers  in  the  first  year 

''f  Agtsilaus  II.  (b.  c.  398*— 397.)  The  plot  was 
^^vered,  and  Cioadon  and  the  other  conspirators 
•er«?  put  to  death. 

Qtiaethon  (Kkeal^we),  of  Lacedaemon,  one  of 
most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished  B.  c. 
<65. 


Cinkrm  or  C^a&rtLI  (^iivarri),  a small  island  in 
^ Aejtaran  sea,  E.  of  Naxos,  celebrated  fur  its 

L.  Quiatliu,  a favourite  hero  of 
^ old  Homan  republic,  and  a model  of  old 
frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
cultivating  the  land  with  his  own  hand, 
mac  460  be  was  appointed  consul  suffectus  in 
faijtn  of  P.  Valerius.  In  458  he  was  called 
flic  plough  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 


deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army  from  the  pe* 
rilous  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
the  Aequians.  He  saved  the  Roman  army,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and,  after  holding  the  dictator- 
ship only  16  days,  returned  to  his  farm.  In  439. 
at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  a 2nd  time  appointed 
dictator  to  oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Sp. 
Maelius.  — Several  of  the  descendants  of  Cincinna* 
tus  held  the  consulship  and  consular  tribunate,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a separate  notice. 

Cucltu  AlimeatUf.  [ALiMSNTrs.] 

(H&fiu  (KiWat),  a Thessalian,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  the 
most  eloquent  mao  of  his  day,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  of  Demosthenes,  whom  be  heard  speak  in 
hts  youth.  Pyrrhus  prized  hit  persuasive  powers 
so  highly,  that  ^ the  words  of  Cineas  (he  w'as  wont 
to  say)  had  won  him  more  cities  than  bis  own 
arms.*'  The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heroclea  (b.c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name.  The  senate,  however,  re- 
jected his  proposals  mainly  through  the  dying 
eloquence  of  old  App.  Claudios  Caecus.  The  am- 
bas^or  returned  and  told  the  king  that  there 
was  uo  people  like  that  people,  — their  city  was  a 
temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two 
years  after  (278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to 
cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to 
ne  gotiate  peace.  He  appears  to  bare  died  in  Sicily 
shortly  afterwards. 

Cinfislaa  (Kii^fot),  a dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and 
other  comic  poets.  But  be  had  his  revenge ; for 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Cho- 
ragia,  as  far  as  regarded  comedy,  about  b.  C 390. 

Cinga  ( Cioca)y  a river  in  H ispania  Tarracoiiensis, 
falls  with  the  Sicoris  into  the  Iberus. 

Cingetdrix,  a Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
city  of  the  Treviri  {Treves^  Trifr)^  attached  him- 
self to  the  Homans,  though  son-in-law  to  Indutio- 
mans,  the  head  of  the  independent  {Arty.  When 
this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  Caesar,  be 
became  chief  of  his  native  city. 

CiagiUiun  (Cingulanus : Cifigoto)^  a town  in 
Picenum  on  a rock,  built  by  Labienus,  shortly  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war,  B.  c.  49. 

Cinaa,  Cornell na.  L L.,  the  fiunous  leader  of 
the  popular  party  during  tbe  abs<  nee  of  Sulla  in 
the  East  (B.C.  87 — 84.)  In  87  Sulla  allowed 
Ciuna  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter  the 
constitution  as  then  existing.  But  as  soon  as  Sulla 
had  left  Italy,  be  began  his  endeavour  to  over- 
power the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius  and  his 
party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  his  colleague 
Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged  to  fly  the  city, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  senate  from  the  consulate. 
But  be  soon  returned;  with  tbe  askiktance  of  Ma- 
rius, who  came  lAck  to  Italy,  he  collected  a power- 
ful army,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Tbe  capture 
of  the  city,  and  the  roasmere  of  Sulla's  friends 
which  followed,  more  properly  belong  to  the  life 
of  Marii^s.  For  the  next  3 years  (86,  85,  84) 
Cinna  was  consul.  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return 
from  Greece;  and  Cinna  was  slam  by  his  own 
troops,  when  be  ordered  them  to  cross  over  ftom 
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luly  to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  encounter 
Sulla.»2.  L.,  son  of  No.  1.,  joined  M.  Lepidut  in 
hift  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Sulla 
78 ; and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidua  in 
Sardinia,  be  went  with  M.  Perpema  to  join  ll^rtoriui 
in  Spain.  Caesu’  procured  his  recall  from  exile. 
He  was  made  praetor  by  Caesar  in  44 ; but  was 
notwithstanding  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  dictator. 
Though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act ; and  so  great  «ns  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered 
him.  See  l>eIow  Cinna,  Hklvius. 

Ciniui,  C.  Helvltu,  a poet  of  considerable  re- 
nown, the  friend  of  Catullus.  In  B.C.  44  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the 
mob,  who  mistook  him  for  bis  namesake  C-omelius 
Cinna,  though  he  was  at  the  time  walking  in  Cae- 
sar's funeral  procession.  His  principal  work  was 
on  epic  poem  entitled 

Cum&miif,  Joaansi  (Mwds'Kur  Kf»wauos),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  historians,  lived 
under  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  (who  reigned 
A.  0.  1143 — 1180),  and  wrote  the  history  of  this 
emperor  and  of  his  father  Calo-Joannes,  in  6 books, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Edited  by  Du 
Cange,  Paris,  1670,  fob,  and  by  Meineke,  Bonn, 
186,  8vo, 

Clnypa  or  : Wad- 

Khakan  or  Kim/>t)^  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  forming  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  proper  territory  of  the  African 
Tripolis.  The  district  about  it  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  was  famous  for  its  fine-haired 
goats. 

Cinjfraa  (Kuo/pat),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which 
latter  office  remained  hereditary  id  his  family,  the 
Cinyradae.  He  was  married  to  Metbame,  the 
daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king  Pygmalion,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  and  among  them  was 
Adonis.  According  to  some  traditions,  he  unwit- 
tingly begot  Adonis  by  bis  own  daughter  Smyrna, 
and  killed  himself  on  discovering  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  According  to  other  traditions,  he  bad 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon ; but  ns  he  did  not 
keep  his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
perished  in  a contest  with  Apollo. 

Ciptu  or  Cippni,  G«ii11oitu,  a Roman  praetor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddenly  grew, 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  as 
the  haruspices  declared  that  if  he  ^turned  to  the 
city  he  would  be  king,  he  imposed  voluntary  exile 
upon  himself. 

Circe  (K'p«cvi),  a mythical  sorceress,  daughter  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  by  the  Oceanid  Perse,  and  sister 
of  Aeetes,  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaoo.  Ulysses 
tarried  a whole  year  with  her,  after  she  had  changed 
several  of  his  compnnioni  into  pigs.  By  Ulysses 
she  became  the  mother  of  Agrius  and  Telegonus. 
The  Latin  poets  relate  that  she  metamorphosed 
Scyllo,  and  Picus  king  of  the  Ausonians. 

Ciredii  (Circeiensis  : CircfUo^  and  the  Ru.  Citta 
IVccAia).  8)1  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  the  pro- 
montory Circeitiiii,  founded  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  never  liecame  a place  of  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  proximity  to  the  unhealthy  Pontine 
marshes.  The  oysters  caught  off  Circeii  were  cele- 
brated. (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  33  ; Jur.  iv.  140.)  Some 
writers  suppose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  pro- 
montory, and  that  hence  it  derived  its  name. 

CiroMum  (Kipa^u)*':  Kcrketiak)^  a city  of 
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Mesopotamia,  on  the  E.  bonk  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aborrhas : the  extreme  border 
fortress  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Cirolu.  [Roma.] 

Cirphis  (Kfp^t),  a town  in  Pbocis,on  a moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  which  is  separated  by  a 
valley  from  Parnassus. 

Ciirha.  [Orissa.] 

Cirta,  afu  Cons  tan  Qaa  {ConttantinfK,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  the  MassylU  in  Numidia,  50  Roman  miic^ 
from  the  sea  ; the  capital  of  :»yphax,  and  of  Mssi- 
nista  and  his  successors.  Its  position  on  a height, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Ampsagas,  made  it  aiznosc 
impregnable,  as  the  Romans  found  in  the  Jugur- 
thine,  and  the  French  in  the  Alg«^ine,  war*.  It 
was  restored  by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  honour 
of  whom  it  received  its  later  name. 

Cisseus  (KurcrclirXa  king  in  Thrace,  and  fathe  r 
of  Theano,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecuba,  irh<) 
is  hence  called  Cissiis  (Kiainffr). 

Ciasia  (Kurerfa),  a very  fertile  district  of  So- 
tinna,  on  the  Choaspes.  The  inhabitants  ( Kiffffiat) 
were  a wild  free  people,  resembling  the  Persian*  in 
their  manners. 

CiuQl  ( K«radt),  a town  in  Macedonia  on  s 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Thessalonico,  to 
which  latter  place  its  inhabitants  were  transplobtei 
by  Cossander. 

CisthSne  (Kiff^^nf).  1.  A town  on  the  rosjt 
of  Mysia,  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrho,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.— 2.  (0^ef-/foyfa),  on  island 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia.«2.  In  theciT- 
thical  geography  of  Aeschylus  {Prom.  799)  the 
**  plains  of  Cisthene''  are  made  the  abode  of  the 
Gorgons. 

Cithaaron  (Kt$atfH6if ; CUkaeron^  and  its  bigbeit 
summit  Idatia),  a lofty  range  of  mountains,  se- 
parated Boeotia  from  Megans  and  Attica.  It  ins 
covered  a'ith  wood,  abounded  in  game,  and 
the  scene  of  several  celebrated  legends  in  mythology. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  fmro  Citbsrmo, 
a mythical  king  of  Boeotia.  Its  highest  summit 
was  sacred  to  the  Citbaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  inu 
celebrated  the  festival  called  Damiala.  (Did.  of 
A ni.  $.  V. ) 

I Citharifta,  a sea-port  town  (CWres^X  and  s 
promontory  (C.  d'Aiffie)  in  Gallia  Norboneasis. 
near  Massilia. 

dtlnm  (K/tios':  Kitisut).  1.  (Nr.  Lameco, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  9 chief  to^^ms  of  Cyprus^  M-iih* 
harbour  and  salt-works,  200  stadia  from  Salsmis. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tetius;  here  Cimou,  tfa« 
celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  was  bom. — 2.  A town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  a mountain  Citius,  N.  \V.  of  Berora. 

CItll(KIof:  Kios  or  Kcios,  Ci&nus  : olf^ 

Gkemlio  and  Kemlik)^  an  ancient  city  in  Biihynia. 
on  a boy  of  the  Propontis  called  Ciiniu  Sinn*. 
colonized  by  the  Milt^ians,  and  became  a place  st 
much  commercial  importance.  It  joined  theAet** 
lian  league,  and  was  destroyed  by  Philip  Hi- 
king of  Macedonia  ; but  was  rebuilt  by  Prusix*. 
king  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  it  was  called  Prusm* 

Civilif,  ClatL^tu,  sometimes  called  JnllOi,  the 
leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome. 

A.  D.  69 — 7U.  He  was  of  the  Batavian  royal  race, 
and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorius.  had  lost  an  eyf- 
His  brother  Julius  Paulus  was  put  to  death  on  s 
false  charge  of  treason  by  Fonteius  Capito  (a  i>* 

67  or  68),  who  sent  CivUii  in  chain*  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  beard  and  acquitted  by  Oalba 
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wa*  afterward*  prefect  of  a coliort,  but  under 
Yttellius  he  became  an  object  of  tuspicion  to  the 
imj',  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life. 
He  Towed  rengeance.  Hii  countrymen,  who  were 
I'omefully  treated  by  the  officen  of  Vitelliiia,  were 
fuily  iiKiuc'-d  to  revolt,  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  Canninefatet  and  Fri«iL  He  took  up  arms 
>tader  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Vespa- 
yian,  and  defeated  in  succession  the  generals  of 
ViielUus  in  Uaul  and  Germany,  but  he  continued 
in  open  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Vitelliua 
lo  ‘0  Civilis  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Ro- 
irans,  but  was  at  length  defeated  in  the  course  of 
il»<  year  by  Petilius  Cerealia,  who  had  been  sent 
at®  Germany  with  an  immense  army.  Peace  was 
tooclsded  with  the  Batavi  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
Utter,  but  we  do  not  know  what  became  of  Civilia 
CU&ra  & mountain  fortress  in  the  dis- 

incx  of  Phazemonitis  in  Pontut ; once  a royal  resi- 
Cenee,  but  destroyed  before  Strabo's  time. 

Cladiu  (KAddoos  or  KAddsos),  a river  in  Elis, 
flows  into  the  AlphCus  at  Olympic 
CUmpetla,  called  by  the  Greeks  LampetiA 
f.\aa«erio,  Ao^T^reta),  a town  of  Bruttium,  on 
the  W.  coast : in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time. 

Cliais.  1.  (CAsdeo),  a river  of  Etruria,  rises  S. 
rf  Arrrtium,  forms  2 small  lakes  near  Clusium,  W. 
sf  lake  Trasimenus,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  E.  of 
Vdsuui.  »2.  The  more  ancient  name  of  the  Liris. 
— 3.  {Gian  in  Sieiermark),  a river  in  the  Noric 

na  [Litabnus.] 

Clinu  (rt  KAdfMt),  a small  town  on  the  Ionian 
oast,  near  Colophon,  with  a celebrated  temple  and 
*nde  of  Apollo,  sumnmed  Clarius. 

CUnu,  Sex.  Erncloi,  a friend  of  the  younger 
Plloy,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  £.,  and  took 
^ocia,  A.  D.  115.  — His  son  Sextus  was  a patron 
*f  lueralure,  and  was  consul  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
146. 

CUidCQi,  JaUnJ,  a Trerir,  was  prefect  of  an 
•fo  of  the  Trrviri  in  the  Roman  army  under  Vilel- 
•u,  A.  n.  69,  but  afterwards  joined  Civilis  in  his 
ffWiliofi  against  the  Romans.  [Civius.J 
Claatidloai  (Cati^^o  or  a fortified 

^va  of  the  Ananes  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  nut  far 
from  the  P«,  on  the  road  from  Dertona  to  Placentia 
CUterna,  a fortified  town  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
^ W from  Bononia  ; its  name  is  retamed  in  the 
•0“^  river  Quadema. 

f^odla.  L Qninta,  a Roman  matron,  not 
* Ve*tjU  Virgin,  as  is  frequently  stated.  When 
ihe  teasel  conveying  the  image  of  Cybele  from 
I'eaaiQru  to  Rome,  bad  stuck  fast  in  a shallow  at 
tU  tooQth  of  the  Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced 
^ only  a chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia, 
'dw  hid  been  accused  of  incontinency,  took  hold 
®f  the  rt^  »nd  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her, 
ac.204.«*2.  Cfr  ClodtA,  eldest  of  the  3 sisters  of 
P.  Clodias  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  married 
Marciiu  Rex.  *3.  Or  ClodiA,  second  sister  of 
P'Clodjus,  married  Q.  Mciellus  Celer,  but  became 
‘*^»oas  for  her  deWucheries,  and  was  suspected 
^ hsvixig  poisoned  her  huabMd.  Cicero  in  his 
frequently  calls  her  Bosinnt.— »4.  Or  Clodix, 
sinter  ui  P.  Ciodius,  mamed  I>.  LucuUus, 
»hon  she  proved  unfaithful.  All  3 sisters  are 
to  have  had  incestuous  intercourse  with  their 
Publius. 

^Bdla  Oena,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
Claudii  were  of  Sabine  ongiu,  and  came 
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f to  Rome  in  b.  c,  504,  when  they  were  received 
among  the  patricians.  (Claudius,  No.  1.]  They 
were  noted  for  their  pride  and  hnughtinesg,  their 
disdain  for  the  laws,  and  their  batr^  of  the  ple- 
beians. They  bore  various  surnames,  which  are 
given  underCLAUDius  with  the  exception  of  those 
with  the  cognomen  Nsko,  who  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name.  — The  plebeian  Claudii 
were  divided  into  several  families,  of  which  tho 
roost  celebrated  was  that  of  Marcbllus. 

CUu^QUmi,  Clau^ns,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  and  his 
sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  a native  of 
Alexandria  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find 
him  in  a.  d.  395.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  all-powerful  Stilicho,^by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument.  A statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  1 5th  century*.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  empress  Serena, 
through  whose  interposition  he  gained  a wealthy 
wife.  The  last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings 
belongs  to  404  ; whence  it  is  supposed  that  he  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Stilicho, 
who  was  put  to  death  408.  He  was  a heathen. 
His  extant  works  are:  — 1.  The  3 panegyrics  on 
the  3rd,  4th,  and  Gth  consulshi{»  of  Honorius.  2. 
A poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria, 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject 

4.  A panegyric  on  the  consiilship  of  Probtnui  and 
Olybrius.  5.  The  praises  of  Stilicho,  in  2 bo<»ka, 
and  a panegyric  on  bis  consulship,  in  1 book 
G.  The  praises  of  Serena,  the  w'ife  of  Stilicho.  7. 
A panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Flavius  Mallius 
Theodorua.  8.  The  Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and 
Celerina.  9.  An  invective  against  Ruflmis,  in  2 
books.  10.  An  invective  against  Eutropius,  m 2 
booka  11.  De  BtUo  (JiLionico^  the  first  iKiok  of  an 
historical  poem  on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo. 

12.  Of  BeUo  Gtiico^  an  historical  poem  on  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  mid  the 
Goths,  concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pulicntia. 

13.  Haptu*  }*ro$erpinaey  3 books  of  an  unfinished 
epic  on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Giyantoniachut^ 
a fragment  extending  to  128  lines  only.  15. 
5 short  epistles.  16.  A'»<fyfrki,  a collection  of  7 
poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  n.itural 
history.  17-  Epi^rammata^  a collection  of  short 
occasional  pieces.  — The  Christian  hymns  found 
among  his  poems  in  most  editions  are  ct*rtainly 
•purioui. — The  poems  of  Claudian  are  distinguished 
by  purity  of  language,  and  real  poetical  genius.  The 
b^t  edition  is  by  Burmann,  Amst.  1760. 

ClaodidpdUa  (KAaoSidvoAir),  the  name  of  some 
cities  called  after  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  chief 
of  which  were:  1.  In  Bithynia  (Bitiiynium J. 
2.  A colony  in  the  district  of  Cataonia,  in  Cap- 
padocia. 

CUadlaa,  patrician.  See  Claudia 
App.  Claadlua  Sabin  us  BegiUensU,  a Subine  of 
the  town  of  Hegillum  or  Uegilli,  who  in  his  own 
country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus,  being  the 
advocate  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  two  luitionx,  withdrew  with 
a large  train  of  followers  Home,  B.  c.  504.  He 
was  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians,  and 
lands  beyond  the  Anio  w«re  assigned  to  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  formed  into  a new  tribe  called  the 
Claudian.  He  exhibited  the  characteristics  which 
marked  his  descendants,  aad  showed  the  most  bitter 
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hatred  towards  the  pleheiana  He  was  consul  495, 
and  his  conduct  towards  the  plebeians  led  to  their 
secesoion  to  the  Mons  Sacer  494.-~2.  App.  CL  Sab. 
Bagill.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  471,  treated  the  so)> 
diers  whom  he  commanded  w*ith  such  severity, 
that  his  troops  deserted  him.  Next  year  he  w*as 
impeached  by  2 of  the  tribunes,  but,  according  to 
the  common  sloiy',  he  died  or  killed  himself  before 
the  trial.  — 3.  C.  Cl.  Bab.  BagilL,  brother  of  No, 
2,  consul  4(>0,  w'hen  App.  Herdonius  seized  the 
Capitol  Though  a staunch  supporter  of  the  patri- 
cians. he  warned  the  decemvir  Appius  against  an 
immoderate  use  of  his  power.  His  remonstrances 
being  of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but 
returned  to  defend  ^pius  when  impeached.  — 4. 
App.  Cl.  Crassus  ttegilL  Bab.,  the  decemvir, 
commonly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  bot  more  pro- 
bably the  same  person.  He  was  consul  451,  and 
on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year, 
he  l>ecame  one  of  them,  and  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  His  real  cbaiacter  now  betrayed 
iuolf  in  the  most  tyrannous  conduct  towards  the 
plebeians,  till  his  attempt  against  Virginia  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemviraie.  App.  w*as  im- 
peached by  Virginius,  but  did  not  live  to  abide  his 
trial,  lie  either  killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  — f . App. 
Claodioa  Caecus,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  his  censorship  (312),  to  which  he  was  elect^ 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  be  built 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Appian 
ruud,  which  was  continued  to  Opua.  He  re- 
Uiined  the  censorship  4 years  in  opposition  to  the 
law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  office  to  18 
months.  He  was  twice  consul  in  307  and  296  ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  fought  against  the  Stm- 
uites  and  Etruscans.  In  bis  old  age,  Appius  by 
his  eh'quent  speech  induced  the  senate  to  reject 
the  terms  of  peace  which  Cineas  had  proposed  on 
belmlf  of  Pyrrhus.  Appius  was  the  earliest  Roman 
writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  wras  the  author  of  a poem  knowm 
to  Cicero  through  the  Greek,  and  he  also  wrote  a 
legnl  treatise,  ZV  Usttrpaiionibus.  He  left  4 sons 
and  5 daughters.  — A App.  CL  Caudex,  brother 
of  No.  .5,  derived  his  surname  from  his  attention  to 
naval  affairs.  He  was  consul  264,  and  conducted 
the  war  against  the  C'arthaginians  in  Sicily.  — 7. 
P.  Cl.  Paleher,  son  of  No.  5,  consul  249,  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drepana,  in 
defiance  the  auguries,  and  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  wras  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a dictator,  and  there- 
upon named  M.  Claudius  Olyciai  or  Olicia,  the  son 
of  a freedman,  but  the  nomination  was  immediately 
supers(‘ded.  He  was  impeached  and  condemned. 
— 8.  C.  Cl.  Centho  or  Cmito,  son  of  No.  5,  consul 
240,  and  dictator  213.— 9.  Tib.  CL  Hero,  son  of 
No.  5.  An  account  of  bis  descendants  is  given 
under  Nano. — 10.  App.  Cl.  Pnlcher,  son  of  No. 
7,  aedile  217,  fought  at  Cannae  216,  and  was 
praetor  2 1 5,  when  he  was  sent  into  Sicily.  He  was 
consul  212,  and  died  211  of  a wound  which  he 
received  in  a battle  w'ith  Hannibal  before  Capua.  — 
11.  App.  Cl.  Puleher,  son  of  No.  10,  served  in 
Gret'cc  for  some  years  under  Flamininus,  Baebius, 
and  Olabrlo  (197 — 191).  He  was  praetor  187  and 
con.-^ul  1B5,  when  he  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Ingauutan  Ligurians.  He  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Greece  184  and  176. — 12.  P.  d.  Pul- 
cher,  brother  of  No.  11,  curule  aedile  189,  praetor 
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1 88,  and  consul  1 84.  — 13.  C.  Cl.  PulcbM',  bro- 
ther of  Nos.  11  and  12,  praetor  180  and  consul 
177,  when  he  defeated  the  Ittrians  and  Liguriatis. 
He  was  censor  160  with  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus 
He  died  167. **14.  App.  CL  Cento,  aedile  178  ami 
, praetor  175,  when  he  fought  with  success  against 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain.  He  afterwards  served  in 
Thessaly  (173),  Macedonia  (172),  and  lllyricum 
i (170).— 13.  App.  CL  Pnlcher,  son  of  No.  II. 
consul  143,  defeated  the  Salaasi,  an  Alpine  iribr 
, On  his  return  a triumph  was  revised  him;  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  dng  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  walked  by  his  side  np  to  the  capitol.  He 
was  censor  136.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  133  with  Tib. 
and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  triumvir  for  the 
I division  of  the  lands.  He  died  shortly  after  Tib. 
Oracchus.  — 18.  C.  Clandios  Pnlcher,  nimfr 
aedile  99,  praetor  in  Sicily  95,  consul  in  92 

— n.  App.  Cl.  Polcher,  consul  79,  and  after 
wards  governor  of  Macedonia.  — 18.  App.  CL  Pd 
cher,  praetor  89,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  ai>i 
perished  in  the  great  battle  before  Rome  82.— 
19.  App.  Cl.  Pnlcher,  eldest  son  of  No.  18.  h 
70  he  seiwed  in  A«ia  under  bis  brolher-inb«. 
Lucullus;  in  57  he  was  praetor,  and  though  he6^ 
not  openly  oppose  Cicero's  recall  from  b.vnishm<fit 
he  tacitly  slotted  the  proceedings  of  his  brotitf 
Publius.  In  56  he  wras  {nopraetor  in  Sardioa. 
and  in  54  was  consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenoha/bev 
when  a reconciliation  was  brought  about  hetve^ 
him  and  Cicero, through  the  intervention  of  Poape} 

In  53  he  went  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia,  which  be 
governed  with  tyranny  and  rapacity.  In  51  be 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Cicero,  whw 
appointment  Appius  received  with  displeasure.  On 
hit  return  to  Rome  be  was  impeached  by  Dolsbel>a. 
but  was  acquitted.  In  50  he  was  censor  with  L 
Piso,  and  expelled  sereml  of  Caesar'S  friends  fr«n 
the  senate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 

49,  he  fled  with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  ta 
Greece  before  the  battle  of  PharsalU.  He  wsi  «= 
auguE,  and  wrrote  a work  on  the  augural  discipline, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.  He  wss  also  ditUD- 
guished  for  bis  legal  and  antiquarian  knowledge. 

— 20.  C.  Cl.  Pnlcher,  second  son  of  No.  18, 

a legatus  of  Caesar,  58,  praetor  56,  and  propraeWf 
in  Asia  55.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  ei- 
tortion  by  M.  Serrilius,  who  was  bribed  to  dn>p 
the  prosecution.  He  died  shortly  afterwards.— 
21.  P.  a.  Pttlchcr,  usually  called  ClodiM  and  not 
Claudius,  the  youngest  son  of  No.  18,  the  nowoo* 
enemy  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  ^ 

characters  of  a profligate  age.  In  70  he  sef|™ 
under  his  brother-in-law,  L.  Lucullus  in  Asia ; nn 
displeased  at  not  being  treated  by 
the  distinction  he  had  expected,  he  encoara^  ^ * 
soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then  betook  himself  w i* 
other  b^othe^in-law,  Q.  Martins  Rex,  proconsul  in 
Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
mand  of  the  fleet  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  * 
pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without  ra 
som,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  wen  ^ 
Antioch,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  rosking  ^ 
the  Arabians.  On  his  return  to  Rome  m ^ 
impeached  Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  govrru 
of  Africa,  but  was  bribed  by  Catiline  to  ^ 
escape.  In  64  he  accompanied  the 
Murena  to  (}alHa  Transalpina,  where  be 
to  the  most  nefririoas  methods  of  proenring 
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la  6^  h«  pro&ned  the  n/tterie*  of  the  Bona  Dee, 
vhick  were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  matroDt  in 
tt«  bouee  of  Caeoar.  who  waa  then  praetor,  by  en- 
trrioK  the  hoote  diaguiaed  aa  a female  mualcian.  in 
•tder  to  meet  Pompeia.  Caeaar'a  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  an  intrigue.  He  waa  discovered,  and  next 
Tear.  61,  when  quaeetor,  waa  brought  to  trial,  but 
o&umed  an  acquittal  by  bribing  the  judges.  He 
had  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evi- 
dence shewed  that  Clodiua  waa  with  him  in  Rome 
'‘dIv  3 hours  before  be  pretended  to  have  been 
u loteramna.  Cicero  attacked  Clodiua  in  the  se- 
njue  with  great  vehemence.  In  order  to  revenge 
&»uelf  upon  Cicero,  Clodiua  waa  adopted  into  a 
;»^beian  family  that  be  might  obtain  the  formida- 
W power  of  a tribune  of  the  plebt.  He  waa  tri- 
Imne  58,  and.  supported  by  the  triumvirs  Caesar, 
P'Ynpev,  and  Craasua,  drove  Cicero  into  exile  ; but 
lotwitkstanding  all  his  eflforta  he  was  unable  to 
prerent  the  reoall  of  Cicero  in  the  following  year. 
[CicKao.]  In  56  Clodiua  waa  aedile  and  at- 
trrapted  to  bring  hia  enemy  Milo  to  triaL  Each 
fad  a Urge  gang  of  gladiators  in  hU  pay,  and  Cre- 
qorfit  fights  took  place  in  the  streeta  of  Home 
Utweea  the  2 parties.  In  53,  when  Clodiua  waa 
a candidate  for  the  praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  I 
cnowlship,  the  contesu  between  them  became  more  - 
vfsldt  sod  deaptfate  than  ever.  At  length,  on  the  I 
20th  of  January,  52,  Clodiua  and  Milo  met,  appa-  j 
rfstlf  by  accident,  on  the  Appian  road  near  Bovillae.  | 
afiiy  ensued  between  their  followers,  in  which  > 
Csdias  w«a  murdered.  The  mob  was  infuriated  , 
u the  death  of  their  &vourite ; and  such  tumults  I 
fallowed  at  the  burial  of  Clodiua,  that  Pompey  waa  ^ 
appointed  sole  conaul  in  order  to  restore  order  to  j 
state.  For  the  proceedings  which  followed  see  1 
Mito.  The  second  wife  of  Clodius  waa  the  noto* 
ross  Fn.viA.  — 22.  App.  Ct  Fulcher,  the  elder 
•on  ef  No.  20,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Milo  on 
^ dath  of  P.  Clodius,  52.  — S3.  App.  Cl.  Pol- 
cW,  brother  of  No.  21,  joined  his  brother  in 
P^aeesting  Milo.  Aa  the  two  brothers  both  bore 
Ue  prsenomen  Appina,  it  is  probable  that  one  of 
sraa  adopted  by  their  uncle  Appiua.  [No.  j 
^^  *”24.  Sex.  Clo^ie,  probably  a descendant 
«f  a frsedman  of  the  Claudia  gens,  waa  a man  of 
kw  cooditUm,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  P.  Clo- 
^isa  U all  hit  sets  of  violence.  On  the  death  of 
^ Utter  in  52,  he  urged  on  the  people  to  revenge 
^ death  of  hia  leader.  For  his  acts  of  violence  | 
this  occssion,  be  waa  brought  to  trial,  waa  con-  ' 
drwed.  and  after  remaining  in  exUs  8 years,  was  i 
^***wed  in  44  by  M.  Antoninus.  i 

^^^Mdlua  I.,  Roman  emperors,  d.  4] — 54.  His  1 
No  name  sru  Tin.  Claudius  Dnusus  Nsao  ! 
^HUANicua  He  was  the  y«mnger  son  of  Drusua, 
the  brother  of  the  empemr  Tiberius,  and  of  An- 
txU,  and  waa  bom  on  August  Ut,  B.C.  10,  at 
in  GauL  In  youth  he  waa  weak  and  sickly, 
*11  neglected  and  despised  by  his  relatives, 
he  grew  np  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
ha  time  ia  literary  pursuila,  but  was  not  allowed 
ts  take  any  pert  in  public  alCairs.  He  had  reached 
^ of  50,  when  he  was  suddenly  miaed  by  the 
•■Uuft  (0  imperial  throne  after  the  murder  of 
CUodiua  sraa  not  cruel,  but  the  weak- 
(f  bis  character  made  him  the  slave  of  his 
irives  and  freedmen,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent 
to  aos  ef  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have 
of  his  osm  accord.  He  was  married  4 
At  the  time  of  his  aocessioo  he  was  married 


to  hia  3rd  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria  Messalina, 
who  governed  him  for  some  yean,  together  with 
the  freedmrn  Narcissus,  Pallas,  and  others.  After 
the  execution  of  Messalina,  4B,  a fate  which  she 
richly  merited,  Claudius  was  still  more  unfortunate 
in  chooring  for  hi«  wife  his  niece  Agrippina.  She 
prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she 
might  secure  the  succession  for  the  Utter.  Claudius 
soon  after  r^^retted  this  step,  and  waa  in  conse- 
quence poisoned  by  Agrippina,  54. — Several  public 
works  of  great  utility  were  executed  by  Claudius. 
He  built,  for  example,  the  famous  CUudian  aquae- 
duct  {Affua  C/aei/ia),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the 
emiiaary  by  which  the  water  of  lake  Fuciaus  was 
carried  into  the  river  Liria.  In  his  reign  the 
southern  part  of  Britain  was  made  a Roman  pn^ 
vince,  and  Claudius  himself  went  to  Britain  in  43, 
where  he  remained,  however,  only  a short  time, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  — 
Claudius  wrote  several  historical  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
important  waa  a history  of  Etruria,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  he  made  use  of  genuine  Etruscan 
sources. 

Clatidlos  n.  (M.  Aurxlius  Claudius,  lur- 
named  Oothicus),  Homan  emperor  a.  D.  268 — 
270,  waa  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  by  hia  military  talents 
rose  to  distinction  under  Decius,  V'alerian,  and 
Gallienua.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Oallienus  (268),  and  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion defeated  the  Alemanni  in  the  N.  of  Italy. 
Next  year  be  gained  a great  victory  over  an  ioi* 
menae  host  of  Ootha  near  Naissus  in  Dardania, 
and  received  in  consequence  the  surname  OoiMicus. 
He  died  at  Sirmium  in  270,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Aorelian. 

ClaiSmfaae  (of  KAa^o^Mraf : KXa^o^tAuof : AV- 
/tassoe),  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  D^ecapolia,  lay  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula,  upon  the  gulf  of 
Smyrna.  The  city  waa  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Colophonians  under  Paralus,  on  the  site  of 
the  later  town  of  Chytriuro,  but  to  have  been  re- 
moved further  E.,  aa  a defence  against  the  Per- 
sians, to  a small  island,  which  Alexander  after- 
wards united  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway.  It 
was  one  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  Ionian 
league,  and  waa  chiefly  peopled,  not  by  loniana, 
but  by  Cleonaeans  and  Phliaaians.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a free  city.  It  had  a considerable 
commerce,  and  waa  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo.  Artemis,  and  Cybele,  and  still  more  aa  the 
birthplace  of  Anaxagoras. 

ClAander  (KAJa^poi).  L Tyrant  of  Gela, 
reigned  7 yean,  and  waa  murdered  b.c.  498.  He 
waa  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  w*aa  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter  was 
deposed  by  Qelon  when  he  seised  the  government, 
491.  — 2.  A Ijacedaemonian,  barmoit  at  Bytan- 
ttum  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greoki  returned  from 
Asia.  — 8.  One  of  Alexander's  ofticers.  was  put  to 
death  by  Alexander  in  Cannnnia.  32.5,  in  conse- 
quence of  hia  oppressive  government  in  Media.— 
4.  A Phrygian  slave,  and  subsequently  the  profli- 
gate favourite  and  minister  of  Commi^us.  In  a 
popular  tumult,  occasioned  by  a scarcity  of  com, 
he  was  tom  to  death  by  the  mob. 

ClAftnthes  ( KAAu^t),  1.  A Stoic,  bom  at 
Aasof  in  Troaa  about  a.  c.  300.  He  entered  life 
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a«  a boxer,  and  had  only  4 drachmae  of  his  own 
■when  he  beffnn  to  study  philotophy.  He  first 
placed  himself  under  Cmtes,  and  then  under  Zeno, 
whose  disciple  he  continued  for  19  years.  In  order 
to  support  himself,  he  worked  all  night  at  drawing 
water  from  gardens ; but  as  he  spent  the  whole 
day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  had  no  risible 
means  of  support,  he  wos  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus  to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
dustry which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  10 
niinae,  though  Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
them.  He  was  naturally  slow,  but  his  iron  in- 
dustry overcame  all  difficulties  ; and  on  the  death 
of  Zeno  in  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  his 
school.  He  died  about  220,  at  the  age  of  80,  of 
voluntary  starvation.  A hymn  of  his  to  Zeus  is 
still  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments. 
Edited  by  Sturz,  1785,  and  Mersdorf,  Lips.  1835. 
— 2.  .4n  ancient  painter  of  Corinth. 

ClCuxhlu  (KA^apx<»)«  L A Spartan,  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  important  commands 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans  to 
send  him  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks 
in  that  quarter  against  the  Thracians.  But  having 
been  recalled  by  the  Ephors,  and  refusing  to  obey 
their  orders,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
thereupon  crossed  over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him 
a large  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched 
with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  being  the  only  Greek  who 
was  aware  of  the  prince's  object.  After  the 
l>atile  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Clearcbus 
and  the  other  Greek  generals  were  made  prisoners 
b)  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  were  put  to 
death.  — 2.  A cititen  of  Heraclfia  on  the  Euxine, 
obtained  the  tyranny  of  his  native  town,  B.  c.  365, 
by  putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  popular  party, 
lie  governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assassinated 
353,  after  a reign  of  12  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates.  — S.  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  antbor  of  a number 
of  works,  none  of  which  ore  extant,  on  a great  va- 
riety of  subjects. —4.  .\n  Athenian  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknoam. 

Clemeiu.  1.  T.  Flavias,  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a Christian.  — 2.  BomAnus, 
bishop  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St  Paul 
mentions  {Phil.  iv.  3).  He  wrote  2 epistles  in 
Greek  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  of  which  the  1st 
and  part  of  the  2nd  are  extant  The  2nd,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  genuine.  The  Recognition^*., 
which  bear  the  name  of  Clement,  were  not  written 
by  him.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  Pairt* 
Apottolici^  of  which  the  most  convenient  editions 
are  by  Jacobson,  Oxford,  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
Tubingen,  1839. — 3.  AlejftndriailB,  so  called 
from  his  long  residence  at  Alexandria,  was  ardently 
devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
w'bich  bad  a great  influence  upon  his  views  of 
Christianity.  He  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  teaching  of  Pantaenus  at  Alexandria,  was  or- 
dained prrshyter  about  A.  D.  190,  and  died  al)Out 
22U.  Hence  he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  193—217.  His  3 principal 
works  constitute  parts  of  a whole.  In  the  Horta- 
tory Adiirest  to  the  iireek*  {\6yos  nporpenrtK6s, 
6iC.)  his  design  was  to  convince  the  Heathens  and 
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to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  Paedagfyr» 
(riaxlhryceTdv)  takes  up  the  new  convert  at  th< 
point  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  broughi 
by  the  hortatory  address,  and  furnishes  him  with 
roles  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  The  Stro- 
mata i2rp«onarus)  are  in  8 books : the  title  {Stro- 
mata^  i.  e.  patch-ieork)  indicates  its  miscellaneoL^ 
character.  It  is  rambling  and  discursive,  but  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  many  points  of 
antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  pbilosophv. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptwa 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  5th  book.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  delineate  the  perfec: 
Christian  or  Gnostic^  after  he  had  been  instruct  i 
by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  by  sublime  ife- 
culations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  — Edityr^^ 
By  Potter,  Oxon.  1715,  foL  2 volt. ; by  Kloix,  Ljp»- 
1830 — 34,  8vo.  4 vcls, 

CleSbiB.  [ Biton.  1 

CleobfiUnj  (KAco€uA(>^),  or  (K^fr- 

tfouAij),  daughter  of  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  celehniui 
for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  compo*e>l  a 
number  in  hexameter  verse  ; to  her  is  aicrihf'i  a 
well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year; — **  A 
father  has  12  children,  and  each  of  these  30dao^  '‘ 
ters,  on  one  side  white,  and  on  the  other  side  blscl< 
and  though  immortal  they  oil  die." 

CleobUoi  (KAedfovXor),  one  of  the  Seven 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  lived  slwc*. 

B.  c.  580.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  as  well  u ridd^. 
in  verse;  he  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  sstyr 
of  the  riddle  on  the  year,  generally  attributed  ta 
his  daughter  Cleobuline.  He  was  greatly  duit^'- 
guished  for  strength  and  beauty  of  person. 

Cledeh&TMi  (KAeoxdpnx),  » Greek  orator « 
Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  ibe  orst^ 
Pcmochares  and  the  philoeopher  Arcesilas,  towsrn 
the  close  of  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

CleombrdtUS  (KAedM^poroj).  L Son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after  tir 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  n.  a 480,  for  Pliiurchus 
infant  ton  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  the  same  vrw. 
and  was  sncceeded  in  the  regency  by  his  son 
sanias.— 2.  1.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Psossnw. 
succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  I.,and  reigned  b-c. 
380—371.  He  commanded  the  Spartan  trw^ 
several  times  against  the  Thebans,  and  fell  ^ 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  after  fighting  roost  brs'fiy 
— 3.  n.  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law  of  I-ieonid« 
II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made  king  bytbe 
of  Ar, 18  IV.  about  243.  On  the  return  of  Lewwas 
OeotnbrotuB  was  deposed  and  banished  to 
about  240.  —4.  An  Academic  philosopher  of  A®- 
bracia,  said  to  have  killed  himself,  after  res^'’. 
the  Phaedon  of  Plato  ; not  that  he  had 
in^  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  exebsoc 
this  life  for  a better.  . . 

CleomSdea  (KAsoB^nO- 

typalaea,  an  athlete  of  gigantic  stren^n.^ 

Greek  mathematician,  probably  lixed  in  the  - 
and  .3rd  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  : the*° 
of  a Greek  treatise  in  2 books  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies 
McTfupwv  BlgAta  8uo),  which  is 
It  It  rather  an  exposition  of  the  system  o 
verse  than  of  the  geometrical  principle*^* 

Edit/'d  by  Balfour,  Bnrdigal.  1605;  , 

Lugd.  Bat  1820  ; and  by  Schmidt 
CleomSnet  (KAeo^s'rnj).  L 
son  of  .Anaxandrides,  reij^ed  B.  c.  5-J 
was  a man  of  an  enterprising  but  wuo  f 
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HU  {TTMiWt  r^loit  was  hisdef<*at  of  the  Argivet, 
10  which  6O0U  Argive  citizens  fell  ; but  the  date 
this  erent  is  doubtful.  In  510  ho  commanded 
the  forc»‘S  br  whose  assistance  llippias  was  driven 
i?7ai  Athena,  and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoras 
sad  the  anstocratical  party,  against  Ciisthenes. 
Br  bribing  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected  the 
deposition  of  his  colleai^ue  DaMAftATt-s,  491.  Soon 
s*>rwards  he  was  seized  with  madness  and  killed 
kioiseir.  — 9.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleombrotus 
I.,  reigned  370 — 309  ; but  during  this  long  period 
«e  have  no  inforrostion  about  him  of  any  im- 
portance. 3.  K ing  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonidas  1 1 
.*'itfned  *236 — 2*22.  While  still  young,  he  married 
Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agls  IV.  ; and  following  the 
rzample  of  the  Utter,  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
tiU  ancient  Spartan  constitution,  and  to  regenerate 
the  Spartan  character.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
noble  mind,  strengthened  and  purified  by  philo- 
sophy, and  possessed  great  energy  of  purpose.  His 
hfst  ol^ect  was  to  gain  for  Sparta  her  old  renown 
ia  war ; and  for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the 
.\chseans  and  carried  on  war  w'ith  the  League 
aitb  great  success.  Having  thus  gained  militaiy' 
renown  he  felt  himself  aufhciently  strong  in  the 
Winter  of  226 — *225  to  put  the  Ephors  to  death 
sad  restore  the  ancient  constitution.  The  .\chaeans 
r<ow  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  I)oson,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  for  the  next  3 years  Cleonienes 
earned  on  war  against  their  united  forces.  He 
*u  At  length  completely  defeated  at  the  hattle  of 
>rilasia  ( 222 ),  and  fled  to  Egypt,  w'here  be  was 
kindly  received  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  on  the 
<icatb  of  that  king  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  successor 
Pbilopaior.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  attempted 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  but  flnding  no  one  join 
bun.  he  put  himself  to  death,  220. 

Cleomgnet.  1.  A Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egv*pt, 
t^mnied  by  Alexander  the  Great  nomarch  of  the 
Arabian  district  (s'd^tor)  of  Egypt,  and  receiver  of 
ihetnhute  from  the  districts  of  Egypt,  me,  331. 
His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  collected  im- 
laense  wraitb  by  his  extortions.  After  Alex.nndcr's 
death  he  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy,  wiio  took 
of  bis  treasures.— 2.  A Kulptor,  son  of 
AfMliodonis  of  Athens,  executed  the  celebrated 
tutae  of  the  V'enus  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an 
lOKTiption  on  the  pedestal.  He  lived  between 

»-c.  ^i3and  U6. 

Cl%oa  (KA<w»'),  son  of  Clea«^netiis,  was  ori-  | 
pnnaily  a tanner,  and  Hrst  came  forward  in  public  I 
opptment  of  Perirles.  On  the  death  of  this  j 
Jpraj  laan,  b.  c.  4*29,  Cleon  lm.ame  the  favourite  | 
the  peofde,  and  for  al>out  6 years  of  the  Pclo-  | 
p«ajo»sian  war  (426— -4*22)  was  the  head  of  the  | 
pany  oppTjsed  to  peace.  Ho  is  represented  by 
•^•ntp^Qes  as  a demagogue  of  the  lowest  kind,  I 
Ignorant,  cowardly,  and  venal  ; and  this  | 
of  bis  character  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides,  j 
flat  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  the  satire  ! 
the  pr>et  ; and  the  usual  impaniality  of  the  his-  ' 
may  have  been  warped  by  the  sentence  of 
kw  Wtnsbment,  if  it  l>e  true,  as  has  been  conjee- 
tattd  with  great  probability,  that  it  was  through 
that  Tbucydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleon 
••y  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
flatses  of  Athens,  and  by  bis  ready,  though 
•^wbai  coarse,  eloquence,  gained  great  influence 
tAfan,  In  427  he  strongly  advocated  in  the 
**r«ib|y  the  Mytileriaeans  should  be  put  to 
la  424  b«  oblaiued  his  greatest  glory  by 
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taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to  Athens. 
Puffed  lip  by  this  success,  be  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  army,  to  oppose  Brisidns  in 
Thrace  ; but  he  was  defeated  by  Brasidas,  under 
the  w'alls  of  Amphipolis,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  42*2. 

— The  chief  attack  of  Aristophanes  upon  Cleon 
was  in  the  Kniphts  (424),  in  which  Cleon  figun*« 
as  an  actual  dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of 
on  artificer  bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  re- 
presented by  the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared 
with  wine  lees. 

Cleoxutd  (KAswi'al:  KAswoTor).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  on  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos, 
on  a river  of  the  some  name  w'hich  flow's  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mu  Apesas  ; 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Cleones,  sun  of  Peiops. 

— 2.  A town  in  the  penmsula  Athos  in  Cbalcidice. 

— 3.  Hyampolu. 

Clednjhnos  (Kxcwvojuns).  1 An  Athenian,  fre- 
quontly  attacked  by  Aristophanes  as  a pestilent 
demagogue. — 2.  A Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias, 
much  beloved  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus:  he  fell  at  I.cuclra,  B.C.  371. -“3.  Younger 
son  of  Cleomenes  11.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In 
303  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Toren- 
tines  against  the  Lucanians.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew from  Italy,  and  seized  Corryra  ; and  in  272 
he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt  the  couquest  of 
Sjhiru.  [.Acrotatoa] 

Cleopatra  (KArordTpa).  1.  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa.  nnd  wife  of  Meleager,  is 
said  to  have  hanged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone. — 2.  (HUu)  Niece  of  Attains,  mar- 
ried Philip,  B.  c.  337,  on  whose  murder  she  was 
put  to  death  by  Olympias.  — 3.  Daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Ale.xander  the  Great, 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  336.  It  was 
at  the  c'elebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husliand  died  326.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
several  of  his  generals,  and  at  length  promised  to 
many  Ptolemy  ; but  having  attempted  to  escape 
from  Sardis,  where  she  had  been  kept  for  years  in 
a sort  of  honourable  captivity,  she  was  asicissinated 
by  Antigonus.— 4.  Daughter  of  Aniiochu*  III. 
the  Great,  married  Ptolemy  V.  ?>piphanes,  1.03.— 
6,  iHiuuhter  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  and  No.  4, 
married  her  lifother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  and 
on  his  death,  146,  her  other  brother  Ptolemy  VI, 
Physcon.  She  was  soon  afterwards  divorced  by 
Physcon,  and  fled  into  Syria. — 6.  Daughter  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Piiilometor  and  of  No.  5,  married 
first  Alexander  B.da*  tl5Uh  the  Syrian  usurper, 
and  on  his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  During  the 
captivity  of  the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  con- 
nexion which  he  there  fanned  with  Kbodogune, 
the  Parthian  princess,  she  married  Antiochus  VII. 
Sideies,  his  brother,  and  also  imirden'd  Demetrius 
on  his  reinm.  She  likewis**  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father’s  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  Cfm*ent.  Her  otlier 
son  by  Nicator,  Antiochus  VIII.  Orvpus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  ( 1*25)  through  her  influence  ; 
and  he  comptdled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which 
she  had  prepared  for  him  also.  ( Antioch t/a  VIII.] 
She  had  a son  by  Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  stir- 
named  Cyxiceoui.  — 7.  Another  daughter  of  Pio- 
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lemj  VI.  Philometor  and  No.  5,  married  her  uncle 
Phywon,  when  the  latter  diroired  her  mother.  On 
the  death  of  PhvKon  ihe  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
her  elder  »on,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Latbynia«  and  then 
in  conjunction  with  her  younger  ion  Alexander. 
She  wai  put  to  death  by  the  latter  in  89.-8. 
Daughter  ot  Ptolemy  Phyicon  and  No.  7,  married 
firit  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathynu*  and  next 
Antiochus  IX.  Cyxicenui.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphaena,  her  own  sister,  wife  of  Antiochus 
Orypus.— 8.  Uiimlly  called  Selene,  another  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  married  lit  her  brother 
Lathynis  (on  her  lister  No.  0 being  divorced),  2dly 
Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanei,  and  3rdly  Antiochus  X. 
Ettiebes.  — 10.  DaughterofPtolemy  VIII.  Laihy- 
rui,  usually  called  Berenice.  [Berbmcs,  No.  4.] 
— IL  Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  fascination,  was  17  at 
the  death  of  her  &tber  (51),  who  appointed  her 
heir  of  his  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger 
brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  She 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  Pothinus  and 
Achillas,  his  guardians.  She  retreated  into  Syria, 
and  there  collected  an  army  with  which  she  was 
preparing  to  enter  Egypt,  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  47.  Her  charms 
gained  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  who  replaced 
her  on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother. 
This  led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.  Cleopatra  thui 
obtained  the  undivided  rile.  She  was,  however, 
associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother  of  the 
same  name,  and  still  quite  a child,  to  whom  she 
was  also  nominally  married.  She  had  a son  by 
Caesar,  called  Cabsarion,  and  she  afterwards 
follow^  him  to  Rome,  where  she  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  and  in  4l  she  met  Antony  in 
Cilicia.  She  was  now  in  her  28th  year,  and  in 
the  perfection  of  matured  beauty,  which,  in  cou- 
•unction  with  her  talents  and  eloquence,  completely 
won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  henceforth  appears 
as  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.  He  returned  with 
her  to  Egypt,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  fora  short 
time,  in  order  to  marry  Ociavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus. But  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  his 
affections  ; he  soon  deserted  his  wife  and  relumed 
to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  most  ex- 
travagant titles  and  honours.  In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleopatra  accompanied  her 
lover,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actiuro  (.31), 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fleet, 
and  thus  hastened  the  loss  of  the  day.  She  fled 
to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  joined  by  Antony. 
Seeing  Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  she  enter^ 
into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  and  promised  to 
make  away  with  Antony.  She  fled  to  a mauso- 
leum she  had  built,  and  then  caused  a report  of  her 
death  to  be  spread.  Antony,  resolving  not  to  sur- 
vive her,  stabbed  himself,  and  was  drawn  up  into 
the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  arms.  She 
then  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus,  but  her 
charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart  Seeing 
that  he  determined  to  carry  her  captive  to  Rome, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  either  by  the  poison 
of  an  asp,  or  by  a poisoned  comb,  the  former  suppo- 
sition being  adopted  by  most  writers.  She  died  in 
the  39th  year  of  her  age  (b.  c.  30),  and  with  her 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  which 
was  now  made  a Roman  province.  — 18.  Daughter 
o{  Antony  and  No.  1 1,  boro  with  her  twin  brother 
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Alexander  in  40,  along  with  whom  she  was  carried 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Augustus 
married  her  to  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.  — 18.  \ 
daughter  of  Mitbridatea,  married  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia. 

Cleopatrit.  [AaaiNox,  No.  0.] 

Clldphott  (KAeo^r),  ait  Athenian  demagogue, 
of  obscure,  and,  according  to  Aristophanes,  ot 
Thracian  origin,  vehemently  opposed  peace  with 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  b.c.  404, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocntical  partv, 
and  was  condemned  and  pot  to  death. 

deOBtr&ttlB  (KAvdtrrparot),  an  astronomer  of 
Tenedus,  said  to  have  introduced  the  divisimt  of 
the  Zodiac  into  signs,  probably  lived  between  B.C. 
548  and  432. 

Clevtim,  alsoOIevtua  and  Glebon  (Ghuctttrr)^ 
a Roman  colony  in  Britain. 

CUdes  (ol  C.S.  An<ire\  “the  Kevs." 

a promontory  on  the  N.  E.  of  Cyprus,  with  2 isUncf 
of  the  same  name  lying  off  it. 

Climax  (KA</ia( : EktUr\  the  name  applied  to 
the  W.  termination  of  the  Taunts  range,  wbkh 
extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Pampbylian  Gali. 
N.  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  made  a rood 
between  it  and  the  sea.  There  were  other  moos- 
tains  of  the  same  name  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

CUinberrtun.  [Ausci.] 

CUnXas  (KAfiWai).  1.  Father  of  the  fanou 
Alcibiades,  fought  at  Artemisium  B.  c.  480,  is  s 
ship  built  and  manned  at  his  own  expense : be  frU 
447,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.— 2.  A young« 
ther  of  the  famous  Alcibiades.  — 8.  Father  of  Ara- 
tus  of  Sicyon,  was  murdered  by  Abantidss, 
seized  the  tyranny,  264.-4.  A Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, of  Tarentum,  a contemporary  and 
of  Plato. 

CUo.  [Musab.] 

CUsthi^B  (KAeurOdiiTjf).  1.  Tyrant  ofSicyoo. 
In  a c.  595,  he  aided  the  Amphictyons  in  ^ 
sacred  w'ar  against  Cirrha,  which  ended,  aA«r  1® 
years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  wilty  city.  He 
also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos.  His  death  cannet 
be  placed  earlier  than  582,  in  which  year  he  wei 
the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  gaire#. 
His  daughter  Agarista  w-as  piven  in  marring*  w 
Megacles  the  Alcraaeonid.—  2.  An  Athenian. 
of  Megacles  and  Agarista,  and  grandson  of 
appears  as  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  cl»n  oa  the 
banishment  of  the  Pisistratidac.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  could  not  cope  with  his  political  rival  I^* 
goras  except  through  the  aid  of  the  commons,  b* 
set  himself  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Isttr.- 
The  principal  change  which  he  introduced 
abolition  of  the  4 ancient  tribes  and  the  establu  • 
ment  of  10  new  ones  in  their  stead,  B.  C.  510.  We 
is  also  said  to  have  instituted  ostracism.  Isaf**^ 
and  his  party  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Sf^t*"** 
but  Clisthenes  and  his  friends  eventually 
umphed.  — 3.  An  Athenian,  whose 
effeminate  profligacy  brought  him  under  the 
of  Aristophanes.  . . 

Clitarchui  (KAefrapxnt).  L Tyrant  of 
Euboea,  was  supported  by  Philip  against 
nians,  but  was  expelled  from  Eretria  by  Pno^* 

B.  c.  341.-2.  Son  of  the  historian  Dinou. 
panied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asi»ti« 
tion,  and  wrote  a history  of  it. 
deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated  in  ^ 

pears  DevertbeleM  to  have  been 
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Qiternam  or  CliUrnU  (Clitemlaai),  a town 
of  Uie  Frrntani,  in  the  territory  of  Larinum. 

QltSm&chna  & Carthaginian  by 

birth,  and  called  Haadrubol  in  bit  own  language, 
raae  to  Atbent  in  the  40th  year  of  hit  age,  and 
tbcre  ttadied  under  Cameadea,  on  whote  death  he 
bftame  the  head  of  the  New  Academy,  B.  c.  129. 
()f  hit  worka,  which  amounted  to  400  books,  only 
t few  titlet  are  preserved.  Hit  main  object  in 
writing  them  waa  to  make  known  the  pliilotophy 
of  hit  matter  Cameadea  When  Carthage  wat 
t&ken  in  146,  he  wrote  a work  to  cootole  hit  un* 
iiWtuBaie  countrymen. 

Clitor  or  ClitArina  (KAclra^p : KAcirdptos : nr. 

Ru.),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a 
nver  of  the  tame  name,  a tribntary  of  the  Aroaaiot : 
there  wat  a fountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
vtten  of  which  are  taid  to  hare  given  to  persont 
who  drank  of  them  a ditlike  for  wine.  (Ov.  MeL 
TO.  X22.) 

CUumutos  (C7iiimiio),  atmall  river  in  Umbria, 
H>nng»  from  a beantiliil  rock  in  a grove  of  cypreta- 
tree*,  where  wat  a tanctuary  of  the  god  Clittimnut, 
md  ftJIt  into  the  Tinia,  a tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

Clitaa  (KAfiTot  or  KAeirdf).  1.  Son  of  Bar- 
djlit,  king  of  Illyria,  defeated  by  Alexander  the 
lireat,  a,  c 335.  *2L  A Macedonian,  one  of  Alex- 
uider't  generalt  and  friendt,  luruained  the  Black 
(M«Aar).  He  taved  Alexander't  life  at  the  battle 
Granicut,  334.  In  328  he  wu  tlain  by  Aiex- 
uder  at  a ban<)uet,  when  both  partiet  were  heated 
vith  vine,  and  Clitot  had  provoked  the  kiog't 
fttentment  by  intolent  language.  Alexander  wat 
UMootolable  at  hit  frieod't  death.  •— 8.  Another  of 
Aiexaoder't  officera,  tumamed  the  White  (Acvicdf) 
to  dutinguUh  him  from  the  above.  ~4.  An  officer 
vho  commaoded  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Antipater 
^ the  Lamian  wrar,  323,  and  defeated  the  Athenian 

In  321,  he  obtained  from  Antipater  the  ta> 
tnpy  of  Lydia,  from  which  he  wat  expelled  by 
AfiLgoDiu,  319.  He  afterwardt  commanded  the 
^ of  Polytperchon,  and  wat  at  hrtt  tuccettfu), 
^ bit  tbipt  were  tubtequenily  dettroyed  by  An- 
t^fo>nia,acd  he  waa  killed  on  thore,  318. 

C^Uladaa  or  Cltiacina,  the  **  Puriher*"  (from 
'^oart  or  ofwere,  *•  to  wath  ” or  “ purify  ’*),  a tumame 
\ «mt  at  Rome. 

CLUlaa,  another  form  of  the  name  Oaudius,  just 
V w«  fiod  camiej;  and  eodt^^  daiuirum  and 
<^nuN,  cauda  and  ooda.  [Ctat'Dius.] 

ClUloi  Alblnaa.  [Albinus.] 

Ckldlai  Xaoer.  [Macaiu] 

ClMUa,  a Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  hostages  | 
rven  to  Portena,  it  taid  to  have  escaped  from  the 
camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber 
^ Rooie.  She  wat  tent  back  by  the  Romans  to 
f’orteia,  who  wat  to  struck  with  her  gallant  deed, 
*^t  be  Dot  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her 
W take  with  her  a part  of  the  buttles.  Portena 
•Ito  rewarded  her  with  a horse  adorned  with 
*V^did  trappiugt,  and  the  Romans  with  the  statue 
d a female  on  horseback,  which  wat  erected  in  the 
Wav. 

ClMUa  or  ClnlUa  Oant,  of  AIbnn  origii),  taid 
^ have  been  received  among  the  patricians  on  the 
^'•tractioo  of  A)l>a.  A few  of  iu  metnbert  with 
^ ‘amame  Siculus  obtained  the  consulship  in  the 
of  the  republic. 

vltiai  (KAorof  \ a poet,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Greee^  either  an  Arcadian,  or  a 
probably  lived  about  B.  u 620. 
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GUbIiu  (KAds'iot),  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  i^inst  Troy,  slain  by  Agenor. 

Clota  Aettnkrltim  {Friiho/Clyie),  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Scotland. 

C15th5.  [Moirab.] 

CldentluA  Habitus,  A.,  of  Larinum,  accused  in 
B.  c.  74  bis  own  stcp-fiither,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicuB,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.  Oppiaaicus  was  condemned,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  judges  had  been  bribed 
by  Cluentius.  In  66,  Cluentius  was  himself  ac> 
cused  by  young  Oppianicus,  son  of  Statius  Albius 
who  had  died  in  the  interval,  of  3 distinct  acts  of 
poisoning,  He  was  defendeil  by  Cicero  in  the 
oration  still  extant 

Clflnia  ( Ril  on  a bill  between  Coruna  dtl  Conde 
and  Pennaiba  da  Castro),  a town  of  the  Arevacae 
in  Hispania  Tarrmconensis,  and  a Roman  colonv. 

Cliipda  or  [Akpis.] 

Clulnm  (Clusinus;  Chtusi),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  situat»fd  on  an 
eminence  above  the  river  Clanis,  and  S.  \V.  of  the 
Zactu  CluitBiil  (L.  di  Ckiusi).  It  was  more  an- 
ciently called  Cftxoen  or  Cosiarf,  whence  we  roav 
conclude  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbrian  race 
of  the  Camertes.  It  was  the  royal  residence  of 
Porsena,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  cele- 
brated sepulchre  of  this  king  in  the  form  of  a laby- 
rinth, of  which  such  marvellous  accounts  have  come 
down  to  us.  o/ Ant.  art  Lalj/rinthtis.)  Sub- 

sequently Clusium  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 

' by  whom  it  was  regarded  as  a bulwark  against  the 
Gauls.  Its  siege  by  the  Gauls,  b.c  391,  led,  ns 
is  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome  itself  by  the 
Gauls.  Clusium  probably  became  a Roman  colony, 
since  Pliny  speaks  of  Clusini  Veteres  et  Novi.  In 
its  neighbourhood  were  cold  baths.  (Hor.  L'u.  i. 
15.  9.) 

Clfllltli  (Chiese),  a river  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a 
tributaiT  of  the  Ollius,  forming  the  boundary  be^ 
tween  the  Cenomani  and  Iiisubres. 

Clnvliu,  a family  of  Campanian  origin,  of  which 
the  moat  important  person  was  If.  Clnvins  BufnS) 
consul  sufTectus  a.d.  45,and  governor  of  Spain  undet 
Oalba,  A.  0.  69,  on  whose  death  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Vitellius.  He  was  an  historian,  and  w'rote 
an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galbo,  Oiho,  and 
Vitellius. 

CljNnflia  (KAv^smf).  L Daughter  of  Occanus 
and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  lapetus,  to  whom  she  bore 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others.-^.  Daughter  of 
Iphis  or  Minyas,  wife  of  Phylacus  or  Cephalus,  to 
whom  she  bore  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  According 
to  Hesiod  and  others  she  was  tbe  mother  of  Phae- 
ton by  HeIios.*-8.  A relative  of  Menelaus  and  a 
companion  of  Helena,  with  whom  she  was  carried 
off  by  Paris. 

Cljtaemjieftra  (KAirrcu^s^rpa),  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  and  half- 
sister  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  During  her  husband's  absence  at 
Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  Aegisthus,  and 
on  his  return  to  Mycenae  she  murdered  him  with 
the  help  of  Aegisthui.  [ AeAHK.vsoN.]  Shew'aa 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  her  son  OrrsU's,  who 
thus  avenged  the  murder  of  his  father.  For  de- 
tails see  Orxxtxs. 

CnSmis  a range  of  mountains  on  the 

frontiers  of  Phocit  and  Locria,  from  which  the  K. 
Locrians  were  called  Epicnemidii.  A branch  of 
these  mountains  rint  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the 
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proTOonton*  CnSmXdei  (Kv7j^«8#r),  with  h town  of 
the  Mtue  name  upon  it,  opposite  the  promontor}' 
Cenaeum  in  Kubooa. 

Cneph  (Kriiip),  or  Cnftphtu  (KroD<pif),  an 
Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a ser- 
pent, and  regarded  ns  the  creator  of  the  world. 

Cnidus  or  Onldus  (KvlSor:  KvtSior : Ru.  at 
Cape  A’n'o),  a celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
promontory  of  Triopium  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  was 
a Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
Dorian  Hexapolis.  It  was  built  partly  on  the 
mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a causeway,  and  had  two  harbours.  It 
had  a considerable  commerce ; and  it  was  resorted 
to  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  civilixed 
world,  that  they  might  see  the  statue  of  Aphrodite 
by  }*raxileles,  which  stood  in  her  temple  here. 
Tile  city  possessed  also  temples  of  Apollo  and  Po-  , 
sc’idon.  The  great  naval  defeat  of  Pisonder  by 
Conon  (n.  c.  3D4)  look  place  off  Cnidus.  Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  dty  were  Ctesias, 
Kudoxus,  Sostratus,  and  Agathaicidcs.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  aUo  called,  at  an  early  period,  Triopia, 
from  its  founder  Triopas,  and,  in  later  times,  Stadia. 

Cndsua  or  GnSsui,  subsequently  Cnosffus  or 
Onosaua  (Kvw<j6i,  ryuny6s^  Ki'ctf^rtrc^s,  TyttaaSs : 
K^u-utcis,  Kv</i<T<uoi\  Miikro  Tfikho),,  an  ancient 
town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Minosi  w'as 
situated  in  a fertile  country  on  the  river  CaeratUi 
(which  was  originally  the  name  of  the  town),  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  N.  coast.  It  was  at  an 
early  time  colonised  by  Dorians,  and  from  it  Dorian 
institutions  spread  over  the  island.  Its  power  was 
weakened  by  the  growing  importance  of  Oortyn 
and  Cydonia  ; and  these  towns,  w'hen  united,  were 
more  than  a match  forCnossus.  — Cnossus  it  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  poets  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  Minos,  Ariadne,  the  Minotaur, 
and  the  Labyrinth  ; and  the  adjective  Cnossius  is 
frequently  used  ns  equivalent  to  Cretan. 

CobiiB  or  Gohlbos  (K«^of),  a river  of  Asia, 
Rowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  E.  side  of  the 
Kuxine. 

CdcMai  (KJivaAos),  a mythical  king  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Dnedahu  on  his  flight  from 
Crete,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughters 
put  Min'  s to  death,  wlien  the  latter  came  in 
pursuit  of  Daedalus. 

Cocceius  Nerva.  [Nkrva.] 

Coebe  (K«x^)»  ^ Tigris,  near  Cte- 

aiplion. 

Cocintham  or  Cocintum  {Punta  di  Stilo)^  a 
promontuiy  <m  the  S.  E.  of  DniUium  in  Italy,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Codes,  Hor&tlos,  that  is,  Horatins  the  ^one- 
eyed,*'  a hero  of  the  old  Homan  lays,  is  said  to 
have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with  Sp. 
Lartius  and  T.  Ilerminius  against  the  whole  Etrus- 
can unny  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans  broke 
di»vvii  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the  work 
was  nearly  finished,  Iloratius  sent  Ijack  his  2 com- 
auions.  As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  quite  destroyed, 
e plunged  into  the  stream  and  sw-am  across  to  the 
city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The 
state  raised  a statue  to  his  honour,  which  was 
placed  in  the  comitium,  and  allowed  him  as  much 
laud  as  he  could  plough  round  in  one  day.  Poly- 
bius relates  tliat  Horatius  defended  the  bridge 
alone,  and  perished  in  the  river. 

Cocossatet,  a people  in  Aquitania  in  Gaul, 
mentioned  along  with  the  Tarbelli. 
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C5cj^Uam  (KoirwAios'),  an  Aeolian  city  in  Mysio, 
whose  inhabitants  (Kom/Xlrai)  are  mentioned  hr 
Xenophon  ; but  which  was  abandoned  before  Pliny's 
time. 

Cocj^tm  (Kw»fVT(5j),  a river  in  Epims,  a tri 
butary  of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Cocyius  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  th«* 
lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  a»  a 
river  la  the  lower  world.  Homer  (Od.  x.  513) 
makes  the  Cocytus  a tributary  of  the  Styx ; but 
Virgil  (Am.  vi.  295)  represents  the  Acheron  as 
flowing  into  the  Cocytus. 

Cod&nns  Siinu,  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Baltic, 
whence  the  Danish  islands  are  called  CodJUlonia 
Codomaxmos.  [Darius.] 

Codms  (Kd9por).  1.  Son  of  Melanthns,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
Attica  from  Peloponnesus  (about  B.  c.  1068  ac- 
cording to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle  declarei, 
that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the 
Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus  thereupon  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  liimsrif  for  his  country.  He 
entered  the  camp  of  tne  enemy  in  diagnue.  w»- 
menced  quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  sls:a 
in  the  dispute.  When  the  Dorians  dis<»rered  the 
death  of  the  Attic  king,  they  returned  home. 
Tradition  adds,  th.it  as  no  one  was  thought  worthf 
to  succeed  such  a patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  wu 
appointed  archon  for  life  insu*ad.— 2.  A Roms;^ 
poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil.  Juvenal  also  speaks  ef 
a wretched  poet  of  th**  same  name.  The  nomf  U 
probably  fictitious,  and  appears  to  have  been  s]>- 
plied  by  the  Ui>mr»n  poets  to  those  poetastf-r* 
annoyed  other  people  by  reading  their  productiuiM 
to  them. 

Coela  (tA  icorxa  Tijt  Evffolas\  “the  Hollow* of 
Euboea,”  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  between  the 
promontories  C.aphareus  and  Chersonesus,  verydat:- 
gerous  to  ships:  here  a part  of  the  Persian  fleet 
was  wrecked,  b. C-  480. 

Coele  (KoiAtj),  an  Attic  demns  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis,  a little  way  beyond  the  Me 
litinn  gate  at  Athens:  hcreCimon  and  Thucydides 
were  buried. 

CoelSsjhria  (if  Kot\ij  Supio,  i.  e.  //offotc  5yrw), 
was  the  name  given,  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, to  the  great  valley  between  the 

two  ranges  of  M.  Lebanon  (Libanus  and  Antv 
Libanus),  in  the  S.  of  Syria,  bordering  upon  Phoe 
nicia  on  the  W.  and  Palestine  on  the  S.  In  the 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleoridae. 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  w hole  of  the  S.  po- 
tion of  Syria,  which  became  subject  for  some  time 
to  the  kings  of  Egt’pl ; but,  under  the  Roman*, 
w'hen  Phoenicia  and  Judaea  w'cre  ma^le  disunct 
provinces,  llie  name  of  Cmdesyria  was  confined  W 
Coelesyria  proper  together  with  the  district  E.  of 
Anli-Lihanus,  about  Damascus,  and  a portion  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan  ; and  this  is  the  mo*t 
usu.ll  meaning  of  the  term.  Under  the  Inter  efu- 
perors,  it  was  considered  as  a part  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  called  Phoenice  Libanesio.  The  eountrv' 
was  for  the  miwt  part  fertile,  especially  the  E.  di>‘ 
trict  about  the  river  Chrys.nrhoas : the  valley  of 
Coelcsyria  proper  was  watered  by  the  I/eonte*. 
The  inhabitants  were  a niixt  people  of  Syn^»- 
Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  called  Syrophoenicun#^ 
(SupO^IFlICff). 

Coelfltae  or  Coelaletoe,  a people  of  Thrace,  di- 
vided into  Majorca  and  Minores,  in  the  distrci 
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CoeIetie&,  between  the  Hebnu  and  the  gulf  of  | 
Mdas.  I 

Coallni.  [Cabliua.] 

Cocloaaa  (K^(A«i»aaa),  a mountain  in  the  Siev- 
oauui  terntorr,  near  Phliu«,an  offkhoot  of  the  Ar- 
adian  mountain  Cyllene. 

Ooclnf  (KotA^s  Ai^T7r)  or  Coala  (Ku?Aa),  a tea*  | 
port  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  near  which 
was  the  Ki/wbt  or  the  grave  of  Hecuba. 

{Ctn.»ssb»«a.] 

Coentu  (Koiros),  son*in*Uw  of  Parmenioo,  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  died 
OQ  the  Hrphasis,  b.  c.  3-7. 

Coeaj^  (Koti'vpo),  a place  in  the  island  Tbasoa, 
<^B»«ite  Simothrace. 

C5ig  (K;^s),  of  Mrtilene,  dissuaded  Darius 
Hvttaspis^io  his  Scythian  expedition,  from  breaking 
up  his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube.  For  this 
counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
irranny  of  Mytilene.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
I moui  revolt,  b.  & 501,  be  was  stoned  to  d^tii  by 
lie  Mviilenaeans. 

Colipia  (KdAseif>  in  Dion  Cass, ; AWpo),  a river 
in  Psnoonta,  Hows  into  the  Savus:  on  it  dwelt  the 
Colapiaiu. 

Colchij  (KoAxlf:  KdAxof),  a country  of  Asia, 
l»o«Bded  on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  K.  by  llwria ; on  the  S.  and 
S.W.the  boundaries  were  somewhat  inde6nite,and 
were  often  ctmsidered  to  extend  as  far  as  Trapezus 
{Trthis^atfi).  The  land  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  and 
ia  nver  Phasis  are  famous  in  the  Greek  mylho- 
1^.  (Ahoonautak  ] The  luune  of  Colchis  is 
first  loentioiird  by  Aeschylus  and  Pindar.  The 
Katorieal  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
ojaairy  may  be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  the 
iMeiians.  It  was  a very'  fertile  country,  and 
Yielded  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  tiax,  and  wax,  os 
irtklet  of  commerce;  but  it  w*as  most  famous  for 
ns  manufactures  of  linen,  on  account  of  which,  and 
ef  certain  physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  sup- 
pled the  Colchions  to  liare  been  a colony  from 
Egypt  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  antil  Miihridates  Kupator  made  it  subject 
t>  the  kingdom  of  Ponlus.  After  the  Mithridatic 
»sf.  it  was  overrun  by  the  Ifomans,  but  they  did 
tot  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  Under  the 
Ister  emperors  the  country  was  called  Laxica,  from 
^ name  of  one  of  its  principal  triiics,  the  I^zi. 
CoUas  (KwAidr),  a promontory  on  the  W. coast 
Attica,  20  stadia  S.  of  Phalerum,  with  a temple 
of  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the  Persian  ships 
cast  a^ter  the  liaitle  of  Salamis.  CoHat  is 
identified  with  the  cape  called  the  Three 
Towers  {T^is  n^tryoi).  but  it  ought  to  be  placed 
S-E.  near  A^tor  K»<r/xdr. 

CoUiflx  (ColUUnus).  1.  {CajUrl/aodo)^  a Sa- 
k»e  io»n  in  Lalium,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aaid,  taken  by  Tarqniniut  Priscus.— 2.  A town 
a Apulia,  only  mentioned  under  the  empire. 

Cwlatlniu,  L T&rqtiiiilas,  son  of  Kgerius,  and 
B^bewof  Tarquimus  Priscus,  derived  tl.e  surname 
Coilartoos  from  the  town  Cotlaua,  of  which  his 
f»ther  had  been  appointed  governor.  He  was  mar- 
to  l.Qcretia,  and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter 
hy  Sex.  Tarquunius  that  led  to  the  dethronement 
^Tsiquinitts  Hoperbus.  O^llatinus  and  U.  Junius 
Bni'.u*  consuls  ; but  as  the  people 

^4  Boi  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
ih#  Tarquins,  CoUatinus  resigned  his  office  and 
fftiftd  from  Home  to  Lavinium. 
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Colliiu  Porta.  [Roma.] 

CoUjRtU  (KoXAurdf,  also  KoAtrrrdt:  KoAAu- 
reot),  a demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegeis,  was  included  within  the  w'alls  of  Athens, 
and  funned  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city 
w'as  divided : it  was  the  demus  of  PUto  and  the 
residence  of  Timon  the  misanthrope. 

Cdldxiae  (KoAwi«i').  a small  towm  in  the  Troad, 
mentioned  in  Greek  liistor}*,  but  destroyed  before 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

Cdlfinla  Agrippina  or  Agripplnemii  (Co/o^e 
on  the  Rhine),  originally  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ubii,  and  called  Of>piJum  or  CtvUas  f7aoraJM,was 
a place  of  small  importance  till  a.  d.  51,  when  a 
Homan  colony  was  planted  in  the  town  by  the  em* 
peror  Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina, who  was  bom  here,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
us  new  name.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  jus 
Italicum.  It  soon  became  a large  and  flourishing 
city,  and  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Germany.  At 
Cologne  there  are  still  several  Roman  remains,  an 
ancient  gate,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.  i.  e. 
Cctonia  Claudia  Autpuia  A</n)>/annvW«,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  walls,  &c. 

Coldnla  Equeatria.  [Noviodunum  ] 

Colonua  (KoAws'dr:  KoAwkcos  -•'frqt,  -yidrTjt), 
a demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
afterwards  to  the  tribe  Antiuebis,  10  stadia,  ora 
little  more  than  a mile  N.W.  of  Athens  ; near  the 
Academy,  lying  on  and  round  a hill  ; celebrated 
for  a temple  of  Poseidon  (hence  called  KoAwi'ir 
•isTTfiof),  a grove  of  the  Kumenides,  and  the  tomb 
of  Oedipus.  Sophocles^  who  was  a native  of  this 
demus,  has  dcKribed  the  scenery  and  religious  as- 
sociations of  the  spot,  in  his  Oedipus  Coloneus.  — 
There  was  a hill  at  Athens  called  Colonus  Agoraeus 
(KoAoii'hf  b bycpalos). 

Cdlfipbdn  (KoAo^f  : Ru.),  one  of  the  12 

Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Mopsus,  ngr.mdson  ofTiresias.  It  stood 
about  2 miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  river  Halesus, 
which  was  famous  for  the  coldness  of  its  water, 
l>etwecn  Lebedus  and  Kphesus,  12U  stadia  (12 
, geog.  miles)  from  the  former  and  70  stidia  (7  g.  m.) 
from  the  latter:  its  harbour  was  called  Notium. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  memliers  of  the 
Ionian  confedemey,  possessing  a considerable  fleet 
and  excellent  cavalry ; but  it  suffered  greatly  in 
war,  being  taken  at  different  times  by  the  Lydians, 
the  Persians,  Lytimachus,  and  the  Cilician  pirates. 
It  was  made  a free  city  by  the  Homans  after  their 
war  with  Antioebus  the  Great.  Besides  claiming 
to  be  the  birth  place  of  Homer,  Colophon  was  the 
native  city  of  Mimnermus,  Hermesianax,  and  Ni- 
caoder.  It  was  also  celebrated  fur  the  oracle  of 
' Apollo  Clarius  in  its  neighbourhood.  [Clarur.] 
Cdloisaa  (KoAo<r<7at,  aft  KoAiaacu  : KoAotr^ij- 
wf,  Stmb.,  KoAotfffosvj,  N.  T.  ; A'Aonos,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrj-gia  on  the  river  Lycus,  once  of 
great  importance,  but  so  reduced  by  tbe  rise  of  tho 
neighbouring  cities  of  Loodicea  and  Hierapolis, 
that  the  later  geographers  do  not  even  mention  it, 
and  it  might  lutvc  been  forgotten  but  for  its  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Xweai,  and  hence 
the  modem  name  of  the  village  on  its  site. 

Coldtea  (KoAi^qs).  1.  Of  Lampsacus,  a hearer 
of  Fpicurus,  against  whom  Plutarch  wrote  2 of  his 
works. —2.  A sculptor  of  Paros,  flourished  a.  c. 
444,  and  assisted  Phidias  in  executing  the  colossus 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
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CdlamelU,  L.  JnalTU  Xoder&tns,  a native  of 
Gadea  in  8pain,and  a contempomry  of  Seni^ca.  We 
have  no  particulars  of  his  life  ; il  nppeara,  from  hit 
own  account,  that  at  some  ppriod  of  his  life,  he 
viiited  Syria  and  Cilicia  ; but  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  hit  ordinary  residence.  He  wrote  a work 
upon  agriculture  (Z>e  Re  Hnatka)^  in  12  books, 
which  is  still  extant  It  treats  not  only  of  agri« 
culture  proper,  but  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  olive,  of  gardening,  of  rearing  cattle,  of 
l>ees,  Ac.  The  10th  book,  which  treats  of  garden* 
ing,  is  composed  in  dactylic  hexameters,  and  forms 
a sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgies.  There  is 
also  extant  a work  De  ArboribuSy  in  one  book.  The 
style  of  Columella  is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Scrip- 
toret  Rri  Rutticae^  4 vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1704. 
ColomnM  HaretiUi.  [Auyla  ; Calpb.] 

Colftthui  (KdAovdot),  a Greek  epic  poet  of  Ly- 
copolii  in  Egypt^  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  an  extinct 
poem  on  **  The  Rape  of  Helen”  ('Ea4»^s  apirayfi), 
consisting  of  302  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by 
Bckker,  Berl.  1U16,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 

ColjtttU.  (CoLLYTUS.] 

Com&OA  (Kduova).  1.  C.  Pontica  (Gnminik^ 
Ru.),  a flourishing  city  of  Pontus,  upon  the  river 
Iris,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Taurica, 
the  foundation  of  which  tradition  ascribed  to 
Orestes.  The  high-priests  of  this  temple  took 
rank  next  after  the  king,  and  their  domain  was 
increased  by  Pompey  after  the  Mithridatk  war.— 
2.  Cappadocme,  or  C.  Chryse  (Bosfaa),  lay  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  Cataonia, 
and  was  also  celebrated  for  a temple  of  Artemis 
Taurica,  the  foundation  of  which  was  likewise 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes. 

Combrte  (Kw/Agp«ia),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Crossaea. 

Cominlam,  a town  in  Samniuni,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars. 

Comm&gins  (Ko^/uryit*^),  the  N.  E.*most  dis- 
trict of  Syria,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Tau- 
rus, and  on  the  S.  by  Cyrrhestice.  It  formed  a 
(lart  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall 
of  which  it  maintained  its  independence  under  a 
race  of  kings  who  appear  to  have  been  a branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
Under  Constantine,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  made  a 
part  of  Cyrrhestice.  The  district  was  remarkable 
for  its  fertility. 

ConunlBt.'king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  advanced 
to  that  dignity  by  Caesar,  who  hnd  great  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Britain  to  ac- 
company the  ambassadors  of  the  British  states  on 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  but  he  was 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  was  not  re* 
leased  till  the  Britons  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  sue  for  peace.  In  B.  C. 
52  be  joined  the  other  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  and  conimued  in  arms  even 
after  the  capture  of  Alesia. 

Commddai,  L.  Ceifinlui,  w*as  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian, A.  D.  136,  when  be  took  the  name  of  L. 
Ablius  Vbrus  Caxhar.  His  health  was  weak; 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  January*,  136,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  His  son  L. 
Aurelius  Venis  was  the  colleague  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  the  empire.  [Virus.] 
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Commddtis,  L.  AorfiEiu,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
180 — 19*2,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  younger 
Faustina,  was  bom  at  Lanuvium,  16],  and  wai 
thus  scarcely  20,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire. He  was  an  unworthy  s<in  of  a noble  father. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  care  which  his  father 
had  bestowed  upon  his  education,  he  turned  out 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  licentious  tynnu 
that  ever  disgraced  a throne.  It  «*»  after  the 
suppression  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  which  had 
been  organised  by  his  sister  Lucilla,  183,  that 
he  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway  to  his  ferocious 
temper.  He  resigned  the  government  to  varioiu 
favourites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion (Perennis,  CIcander,  Laetua,  and  Eclcctin), 
and  abandoned  himself  w'ithout  interruption  to  the 
most  shameless  debauchery.  But  he  was  at  the 
some  time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity, 
and  sought  to  gain  popular  applause  by  fighting  ai 
a gladiator,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear. 
In  consequence  of  these  exploits  he  assumed  tlie 
name  of  Hercules,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  worshipped  as  that  god,  191.  In  the  following 
year  bis  concubine  Marcia  found  on  his  tablets 
while  he  was  asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  perisi 
along  with  Laetus  and  Eclcctiis  aitd  other  leading* 
men  in  the  slate.  She  forthwith  administend 
poison  to  him,  but  as  its  operation  was  slow.  Nar- 
cissus, a celebrated  athlete,  was  introduced,  sod 
by  him  Commodus  was  strangled,  Dec.  31st,  1^2. 

Conmfina.  [Amna  Comnx.na.] 

CompIfltiUil,  a town  of  the  Cnrpetani  in  Hi** 
pania  TaITaro^ensi^  l>ctwcen  Segovia  and  Bilbuu. 

Compia  (Compsfinus ; Conza)^  a town  of  the 
Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  iheAuhdut. 

Comiim  (Cnmensis : Cbmo),  a town  in  Oallu 
Cisalpina,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  branch  cf 
the  Lacus  Larius  {L.  di  Como).  It  was  originsHy 
a town  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and  was  colonised 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by 
Julius  Caesar.  Caesar  settled  there  6000  colonist*, 
among  whom  were  500  distinguished  Greek  is- 
roilies;  and  this  new  population  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  old  inhabitants,  that  the  tova 
was  called  A'ovam  Cbmam,  a name,  however, 
which  it  did  not  retain.  Comum  was  eelebrsu'd 
for  its  iron-manufactories:  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  younger  Pliny. 

Cfimus,  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy,  is 
presented  as  a winged  youth. 

Ck>HCordIa,  a Roman  goddess,  the  personificatk^ 
of  concord,  bad  several  temples  at  Rome. 
earliest  was  built  by  Camillus  in  commeraoration 
of  the  reconciliation  l>etween  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, B.C.  367.  In  this  temple  the  senate  fre- 
quently met.  Concordia  is  represented  on  coins  a* 
a matron,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a cornucopia, 
and  in  her  right  either  an  olive  branch  or  a pat<‘r^ 

Co&dJltR,  the  name  of  many  Celtic  to»n*. 
to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Confluente*,*-*.^^* 
union  of  two  rivers. 

CondlULfi,  a German  p>eop1e  in  Gallia  Belg>^ 
the  dependents  of  the  Treviri,  dwell  between  tbe 
Eburones  and  the  Treviri  in  the  district  of  Coedtu 
on  the  M.*uu  and  Ourthe. 

ConflaentM  (CoUmz)^  a town  in  Germany 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhia*«  ^ 

ConiBRlna  (Kos-fflaAoi),  a deity  wonhipp*® 
Athens  along  with  Priupus. 


CONON. 

CoBon  h A dUtinguished  Athenian 

ira>«fmJ,  held  wTeral  important  commands  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  bj  Lysander  at  Aegos 
Potarai  (b.  c.  405),  Cooon,  who  was  one  of  the 
fenerals,  escaped  with  8 ships,  and  took  refuge 
viih  Eragoras  in  Cyprus,  where  he  remained  for 
•ome  rears.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet  along  with  Pfaar- 
asbasus,  and  in  this  capacity  was  able  to  render 
the  most  effectual  serrice  to  his  natire  country.  In 
394  he  gained  a decisive  rictory  over  Pisander, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.  After  clearing 
the  Aegean  (ff  the  Spartans,  he  returned  to  Athens 
in  395,  and  commenced  restoring  the  long  walls 
&nd  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus.  When  the  Spar- 
tsni  opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribaxus,  the 
Persian  satrap,  Conon,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians 
io  counteract  the  intrigues  of  An^cidas,  bat  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribaxus.  According  to 
lome  account^  he  was  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Alia,  and  there  put  to  death.  But  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped  to  Cyprus, 
where  be  died.«^8.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson 
the  preceding,  lived  about  3 1 8.  3.  Of  Samoa, 

s distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphns 
md  Coergetes  ( B.  a 283 — 222),  and  was  the  flnend 
•f  .Archimedes,  who  praises  him  in  the  highest 
lenns.  None  of  his  works  are  preserved  — 4.  A 
nammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  a collection  of  50  narra- 

tires  relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period. 
Ad  epitome  of  the  work  is  preserved  by  Pbotios. 

Cdnbpa  (Kwwwwa  ; Kseewrei^ — rfrijs — watos), 
a villsge  in  Aetolia  on  the  Achelous,  enlarged  by 
Aninoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  and  called  after  her 
Dsme. 

CoiuwntM  XMi,  the  12  Etruscan  gods  who  formed 
the  cooacil  of  Jupiter.  They  consisted  of  6 male 
sod  6 female  divinities : we  do  not  know  the  names 
«f  all  of  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva, 
Snnmanus,  Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among 
them. 

Consentla  (ConscntfaiQs : CWasa),  chief  town 
sf  theBruttii  on  the  river  Crathis;  here  Alaric  died. 

P-  Contentiltia,  a Roman  grammarian,  probably 
fisorished  in  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
aad  is  the  author  of  2 extant  grammatical  works, 
<««  pobluhed  in  the  Collection  of  grammarians  by 
PtUehiai,  Hanov.  1C05  {Dt  DtuUm*  PartAut  Ora- 
SomUe  el  Verin\  and  the  other  by  Buttman, 
Bend.  1817. 

C.  Cousidlus  Loogni,  propraetor  in  Africa,  left 
ha  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
(ivil  wv  B.  c.  49,  entrniUng  the  government  to  Q. 
l^wias-  He  returned  to  Africa  soon  afterwards, 
^ held  Adrumetum  for  tho  Pompeian  party. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  at  Thapsos,  he 
sttempted  to  fly  into  Mauretania,  but  was  mar- 
4^  by  the  Oaetaliana 

CaaftaBt,  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  Constantine 
the  Omt  and  Fausta,  received  after  bis  father's 
(a.  d.  337)  lllyrictim,  Italy,  and  Africa  as 
his  thare  of  the  empire.  After  successfully  resist- 
tv  hu  brother  Coostantine,  who  was  slain  in  in- 
his  territory  (340), Coustans  became  master 
•4  the  whole  W«*c  His  weak  and  profligate  cha- 
t'rtcr  rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt,  and  he 
sUm  in  350  by  the  soldiers  of  the  usurper 
AI*o,wijtTica. 
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Conata&tla.  1.  Daughter  of  Constantins  Chlo- 
rns  and  half-sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  mar- 
ried to  Licinius,  the  colleague  of  Constantine  in  the 
empire. — 8.  Daughter  of  Constantios  II.  and 
grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  married 
the  emperor  Gratiao. 

Conata&tla,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  little  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names.  I.  In  Cyprus,  named 
after  Constantins  [SslamisI.  2.  In  Phoenicia, 
after  the  same  [Antaradus].  3.  In  Palestine, 
the  port  of  Gaza,  named  after  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  also  called  Magiuna.  4. 
In  Mesopotamia.  [ANTONtNOPOLia.] 

CoTiatantlaa,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fauita,  married  to  Hannibalianus,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  to  Gallus  Caesar. 

Conataatlna,  the  city.  [Cirta.] 

ConstantlndpdUa  (kwrororviyou  wdAir : Con- 
gfoMtincple)^  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  called  it  after 
his  own  name  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  solemnly  consecrated 
A.  o.  330.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of  Rome. 
Thus  it  covered  7 bills,  was  divided  into  1 4 regiones, 
and  was  adorned  with  various  buildings  in  imita- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Western  world.  Its 
extreme  length  was  about  3 Roman  miles ; and  its 
walls  included  eventually  a circumference  of  13  or 
14  Roman  miles.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  £.  till  its  capture  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.  An  account  of  its  topography  and 
history  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work. 

Cunataiitliiua.  1. 1.  Snrnamed  **  the  Great,"  Ro- 
man emperor,  a.  b.  306 — 337,  eldest  son  of  the  em- 
perorConitamiasChlorusandHelena,  wasbom  A.  d. 
272,  at  Naissus  (ATissa),  a town  in  upper  Moesia. 
He  was  early  trained  to  arms,  and  served  with 
great  distinction  under  Galerius  in  the  Persian 
war.  Gaioius  became  jealous  of  him  and  detained 
him  for  some  time  in  the  £.;  but  Constantine  at 
last  contrived  to  join  his  father  in  Gaul  just  in 
time  to  accompany  him  to  Britain  on  bis  expedition 
against  the  Piets,  306.  His  father  died  at  York 
in  the  same  year,  and  Constantine  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  empire.  Galerius,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of  the  West,  ac- 
knowledged Constantine  as  master  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only 
The  commencement  of  Constantine's  reign,  however, 
is  placed  in  thia  year,  though  he  did  not  receive 
the  title  of  Augustus  till  308.  Constantine  took 
up  bis  residence  at  Treviri  (Trcces),  where  the 
remains  of  his  palace  are  still  extant.  He  governed 
with  justice  and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  feared  by  the  neighbouring  barbariana.  It 
was  not  long  however  before  be  became  involved 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.  In  the  same 
year  that  be  bad  been  acknowledged  Caesar  (306), 
Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  bad  seized  the 
imperial  power  at  Rome.  Constantine  entered  into 
a close  alliance  with  Maxentius  by  marrying  his 
sbter  Fausta.  But  in  310  Maximian  formed  a 
lot  against  Constantine,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
is  son-in-law  at  Massilia  Maxentius  resented 
the  death  of  bis  fiiiher,  and  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  attock  Constantine  in  Gaul.  Constantine 
anticipated  his  movements,  and  invaded  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a large  army.  The  struggle  was  brought 
to  a close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at  Uie  village 
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of  Sara  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  Q"lh,  312. 
^(axentiu*  tried  to  e»cape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  but  perished  in  the  river.  It  was  in 
this  campaiirn  tliat  Constantine  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  On  his  march  from 
the  N.  to  Rome,  either  at  Autun  in  Gaul,  or  near 
Andemach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  is  said  to 
have  seen  in  the  sky  a luminous  cross  with  the 
inscription  rovr<f}  pUa^  Bv  THia,  CONQUKR; 
and  on  the  ni^ht  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
with  Maxentius.  a vision  is  said  to  have  appi'ared 
to  Constantine  in  hit  sleep,  bidding  him  inscribe 
the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  talc  of  the  cross  seems 
to  hare  grown  out  of  that  of  the  vision,  and  even 
the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  credit.  It  was  Con- 
stantine's interest  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
numerous  Christian  subjects  in  his  striig^lo  with 
his  rivals  ; and  it  was  probably  only  self-interest 
which  led  him  at  first  to  adopt  Christianity.  But 
W'hetber  sincere  or  not  in  his  conversion,  his  con- 
duct did  little  credit  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed.  The  miracle  of  his  conversion  was  com- 
memorated by  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Labarum^ 
at  the  summit  of  w’hich  was  the  monogram  of  the 
name  of  Christ  Constantine,  hy  his  victory  over 
Mazetuius,  became  the  sole  master  of  the  W. 
Meantime  important  events  took  place  in  the  E. 
On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  I.irinuis  and 
Maziminus  had  divided  the  East  between  them; 
but  in  313  a w'ar  broke  out  between  them,  Mazi- 
nun  was  defeated,  and  died  at  Tarsus.  Thus  there 
were  only  two  emperors  left  Licinius  in  the  E.  and 
Constantine  in  the  W.;  and  between  them  also  war 
broke  out  in  314,  allhoucb  Licinius  had  married 
in  the  preceding  year  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
Constantine.  Licinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis  in 
Pannunia  and  afterwards  at  .\drionople.  Peace 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  that  I^iciniut 
should  resign  to  Const'‘.ntine  Illyricum,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia,  314.  This  peace  continued  undis- 
turbed for  9 years,  during  which  time  Constantine 
wa*  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians 
on  the  Danul^  and  the  Rhine.  In  these  wars  his 
son  Crispus  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  323 
the  war  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  w*as 
renewed.  Licinius  was  again  defeated  in  2 great 
battles,  first  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Chal- 
cedon.  He  surrendered  himself  to  Constantine 
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on  condition  of  having  his  life  spared,  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Thes- 
ailonica  by  order  of  Constantine.  Constantine 
was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire.  He  resolved 
to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Constan- 
tinople, or  the  city  of  Constantine.  The  new 
city  was  solemnly  dedicated  in  330,  Constantine 
reigned  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
325  he  supported  the  orthodox  bishops  at  thegre.it 
Christian  council  of  Nicaea  (Nice),  which  con- 
demned the  Arinn  doctrine  by  adopting  the  word 
^Mooi^ior.  In  324  he  put  to  death  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  on  a charge  of  treason,  the  tnitli  of  which 
however  seems  very  doubtful.  He  died  in  May, 
337,  and  was  baptised  shortly  before  his  death  by 
Eusebius.  His  three  sons  ConsMntinc.  Constantins 
and  Constans  succeeded  him  in  the  empire.»-2.  II. 
Roman  emperor,  337 — 340,  oldest  of  the  3 sons  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  father's 
death.  Dissatisfied  w'ith  his  share  of  the  empire, 


he  made  w*ar  upon  his  younger  brother  Constans, 
who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Aquileia.-*3.  An  usurper,  who  assumed  tht* 
purple  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Arradius  and 
Honorius,  407.  He  also  obuined  possession  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  took  up  hii  residence  in  the 
former  country.  He  reigned  4 years,  but 
defeated  in  41 1 by  Constantiut,  the  general  of  Ho- 
norius, was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Ravenna, 
where  be  was  put  to  death. «»4.  Constantine  ri 
likewise  the  name  of  many  of  the  later  emperors 
of  Constantinople.  Of  these  Constantine  Yll. 
Porphyrogenitus,  who  reigned  911 — 9.59,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  literary  works,  many  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Constantlos.  L I.  Sumamed  Chlonu,  *"th* 
pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  was  the  son 
of  Eutropius,  a noble  Dardauian,  and  of  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Crispus,  brother  of  Claudius  II.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  Caesars  appointed  by  Maii- 
mian  and  Diocletian  in  292,  and  received  the  gn- 
vemment  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  with  Trevivi 
(TVeiYi)  as  his  residence.  At  the  same  time  he 
married  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of 
Maximian,  divorcing  for  that  purpose  his  wife 
Helena.  As  Caesar  he  rendered  the  empire  im- 
portant services.  His  first  effort  was  to  reunite 
Britain  to  the  empire,  which  after  the  murder  of 
Camusius  was  governed  by  Allectus.  .\ftef  » 
struggle  of  3 years  (293 — 296)  with  .5l!ectw, 
Consiontius  established  his  authority  in  Brita:r< 
He  was  equally  successful  against  the  Alemanr  . 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss.  Upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305,  C<*- 
stantius  and  Galerius  became  the  Augustl  Con- 
stantius  died  15  months  afterwards  (July,  306)  »t 
Ehoracum  (York)  in  Britain,  on  an  ezpedilioo 
against  the  Piets,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  bv 
his  son  Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  liie  share  of  the  government.-* 2. 
II.  Roman  emperor,  337 — 361.  third  son  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  by  his  second  wife  Fnusta. 
the  death  of  his  father  in  337,  he  received  th- 
E.  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  Upon  his  sreessioo 
he  became  involved  in  a serious  »Tir  with  the  Per- 
sians, which  was  carried  on  with  a few 
tions  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reicn- 
war  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
stniggle  between  his  brothers  Constantine  and 
Constans,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
the  former,  and  the  accesaion  of  the  latter  to  the 
sole  empire  of  the  W.,  340.  After  the  death  of 
Constans  in  ,350,  Conslnntius  marched  into  the  • 
in  order  to  oppose  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  both 
of  whom  had  assumed  the  purple.  Vetranio  sob* 
milled  to  Constantius,  and  Magnentius  was  finally 
crushed  in  353.  Thus  the  w'hole  empire  sgain  became 
subject  to  one  ruler.  In  ,334  Constantius  put  to  death 
hii  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  had  left  in  command 
of  the  E-,  while  he  marched  against  lh»*  usurpers 
in  the  W.  In  355  Constantius  made  Julian,  the 
brother  of  Gallus,  Caesar,  and  sent  him  into  Gaol 
to  oppose  the  barliarians.  In  360  Julian  was 
claimed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at  Paris.  Coo- 
stantius  prepared  for  war  and  set  out  for  Europe, 
but  died  on  his  march  in  Cilicia,  361.  He  wa.«  suc- 
ceeded by  Julian. »3.  III.  Emperor  of  the^'  eii 
(a.  D.  421',,  a distinguished  general  of  Honom^ 
He  defeated  the  usurper  Constantine  in  4ll,  ^ 
also  fought  Miccessfully  against  the  barbarians.  He 
was  rewarded  for  these  services  with  the  hand 
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PbfiHiv  th«  aiat^r  of  Honorin*.  In  421  he  wm 
derlarvd  AugiiatuA  by  Honorias,  but  died  in  the 
7th  month  of  hit  reign. 

CoafQS,  an  ancient  Roman  dirinitr,  who  waa 
ideniified  by  »ome  in  later  limes  with  Neptune. 
Hrnce  Lirr  (i.  9)  calls  him  Neptunus  Equestha 
He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret  de> 
liberations,  but  he  was  most  probably  a god  of  the 
lower  world.  Respecting  his  festiral  of  the  Coa* 
laa'io,  see  IHeL  tf  t.  v. 

Contrebla,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis^  S.  E.  of  Saragossa. 

ConviHxae,  a people  in  Aquitania  near  the  Py- 
rrcees  and  on  both  sides  of  the  (Jarumna,  a mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Sertorius,  and  were 
settled  in  Aquitania  by  Pompey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  l^tii.  Their  chief  town  was  Lu^duntun 
(Si.  litrirttnd  de  Onmminffrt)^  situated  on  a solitary 
rock : in  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated  warm 
baths,  AquM  ConTenamm  (^Bagmertt). 

C(paa  ( Kwwoi : Kwira4Cor  : nr.  Topogiia),  an  an> 
c^t  town  in  Boeotia  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Copais,  which  derired  its  name  from  this  place.  It 
was  originally  situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake, 
vhi^  island  was  subsequently  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a mole. 

Coplit  (Kasvoh  n lake  in  Boeotia,  and 

the  lanrest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
riter  Cephwns,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
lato  the  Kuboean  sea  by  several  subterraneous 
cutals,  called  Kataholhra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  bke  was  originally  called  CepMfU,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subfeqnently 
diferent  parts  of  it  were  called  after  the  towns 
situated  on  it,  Haliartus,  Orchoroenus,  Onchestus, 
CopM,Ac.;  but  the  name  Copait  freiitually  became 
the  most  common,  because  near  Copae  the  waters 
ef  the  lake  are  the  deepest  and  are  never  dried  up. 
In  the  summer  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry, 
and  becomes  a green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  are 
pastured.  The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prised 
in  antiquity,  and  they  retain  their  celebrity  in 
modem  timet. 

Copbenor,  CophM  Arrian.,  Kc^t 

*^rib.  Cahul)^  the  only  grand  tributary  river  which 
^owi  into  the  Indus  from  the  W.  It  was  the 
boundary  between  India  and  Ariana. 

C.  Copdnlnf , praetor  b-  c.  49,  fought  on  the  side 
of  Porop»-y;  be  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his  pardon  from  Antony 
by  the  sacriflce  of  her  honour. 

Copritet  (fOowpdrnt:  Abxal\  a river  of  Su- 
uaxa.  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Pasitisris  on 
lU  W.  ,ide, 

Ooprros  (Kvrpt6t\  son  of  Pelops,  who  after 
murdering  Iphitu«,  fled  from  Elia  to  Mycenae, 
»bere  he  was  purified  by  Kurystheus. 

Coptoa  (Kowrd* : A’q/?,  Ru.),  a city  of  the  The- 
lais  or  Upper  Egypt,  lay  a little  to  the  K.  of  the 
some  distance  below  Thebes.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  commerce 
^nh  Arabia  and  India,  by  way  of  Berenice  and 
^y«)s-IIormos.  It  was  destroyed  by  Diocletian, 
^ sjiin  V>eaune  a considerable  place.  The  neigh* 
b®wh<jod  was  celebrated  for  its  emeralds  awl  other 
Hwious  stones,  and  produced  also  a light  wine. 

®WlfC’(wanusr  Con), an  sncicnt  town  in  I>atiiim 
m Ux  V'olscian  mountains,  8 of  Velitrae,  said 
^ have  been  founded  by  the  Argive  Corax.  At 
Cwi  there  are  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  and  of 
**  aatietii  temple. 
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I CSr&c^lIxua  (Kopatc^fftov : Alaya\  a very  strong 
city  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia, 
standing  upon  a steep  rock,  and  possessing  a good 
harbour.  It  was  the  only  place  in  Cilicia  which 
opposed  a snccessful  resistance  to  Alexander,  and, 
after  its  strength  had  been  tried  more  than  once  in 
the  wars  of  the  Seleucidoe,  it  became  at  last  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Cilician  piratet,  and  was  taken 
by  Pompey. 

Corusl^  (Ko^air<rfai\  a group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icarian  sea,  S.W.  of  Icaria.  They  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with  the  islands 
CoraHae  or  Coniae  (kdposai  or  Kdpoiai),  off  the 
Ionian  coast  and  opposite  the  promontory  Ampelos 
in  Samos. 

Cdnx  (Kdpo{),  a Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citixens  by  his 
oratorical  powers,  that  he  became  the  leading  man 
in  Syracuse,  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulas, 
B.C.  467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  and  his  treatise  (entitled  waa 

celebrated  in  antiquity. 

Corbfllo,  Cn.  Iknnltitns,  a distinguished  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  a.  d.  47  he  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  success,  but  bis  fame 
r?8ts  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthiant  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Though  be- 
loved by  the  army  he  continued  faithful  to  Nero, 
but  his  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who  had 
become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence,  invited 
him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Cen* 
chreae,  he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been  issued 
for  his  death,  whereupon  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast,  exclaiming,  **  Well  deserved  1 ” 

Corefra  (KcVxvpa,  later  Kdpirupa:  KspavpaTor: 
Oor/m  from  the  Byaantine  Kogv^),  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  about  218 
miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  It 
is  generally  mountainous,  but  possesses  many 
fertile  valliet.  Its  two  chief  towns  were  Corcyre, 
the  modem  town  of  Corfun  in  the  middle  of  the  E. 
coast,  and  Cassiope,  N.  of  the  former.  The  ancients 
nnivenally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Homeric 
Scheria  where  the  enterprising  and  sea- 

loving  Phaeacians  dwelt,  governed  by  their  king 
Alcinous.  The  island  is  said  to  have  also  borne 
the  name  of  Drepane  (Apevdsm)  or  the  **  Sickle  ** 
in  ancient  times.  About  B.  c.  700  it  was  colonised 
by  the  Corinthians  under  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  who  drove  out  the  Libumians,  who 
were  then  inhabiting  the  island.  It  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive  commerce;  it 
founded  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  coast,  Epi- 
damnus,  Apollonia,  Leucas,  Anactorium;  and  it 
exercised  such  influence  in  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas  as  to  become  a formidable  rival  to  Corinth. 
Thus  the  two  states  early  became  involved  in  war, 
and  about  B.  c.  664  a battle  was  fought  between 
their  fleets,  which  is  memorable  as  the  most  ancient 
sea-6ght  on  record.  At  a later  period  Corcyra  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians 
became  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  431.  Shortly  afterwards  her  power 
declined  in  consequence  uf  civil  dissensions,  in 
which  both  the  nristocratical  and  popular  parties 
were  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  against 
esch  other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the 
Romans  with  the  rest  of  Greece.  — Corfu  is  at 
present  one  of  the  7 Ionian  islands  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  the  seat  of  government. 
Corcyra  Higra  {Curxoia^  in  Slavonic  Aarfcir), 
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an  island  oiT  the  coast  of  IlhTicum,  sumamed  the 
**  Black/*  on  account  of  its  numerous  forests,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated  Corcrra. 
It  contained  a Greek  town  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  Cnidos. 

Cordftba  (CWooa),  one  of  the  largest  citiee  in 
Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Baetis  ; made  a Roman  colony  b.  c 152, 
and  received  the  surname  Patricia,  because  some 
Roman  patricians  settled  there;  taken  by  Caeaar  in 
45  because  it  sided  with  the  Pompeians;  birthplace 
of  the  two  Senecas  and  of  Lucan.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  but  is  now  a decaying  place  with  55,000  j 
inhabitants.  I 

Cordofoa.  [Gordybmx.] 

Cordtttf  Cram&tlni,  a Roman  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  accused  in  a.o.  25 
of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Cassius 
“ the  lost  of  the  Romans.**  As  the  emperor  had 
determined  upon  bis  death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  j 
oum  life  by  starvation.  Ilis  works  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  but  tome  copies  were  preserved  by  his  ! 
daughter  Marcia  and  by  bis  friends. 

CM  (K4s>?),  the  Maiden,  a name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Pbrsipuonk.] 

CoiWQS  (Kdpttrffos).  L A lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  from  Ephesus, 
with  a place  of  the  same  name  at  its  foot«»2.  A 
town  in  the  island  of  Ceos. 

Coreasui.  [Csos.] 

CorfXalnffi  (Corfrnientis),  chief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Samnium,  not  &r  from  the  Atemus,strongly 
fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which  the 
Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the  new 
capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which  account 
it  was  called  Itadioa, 

C^rinna  (Rdpcvpa),  a Greek  poetess,  of  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia,  sometimes  called  the  Theban  on  account 
of  her  long  residence  in  Thebes.  She  flourished 
about  B.  c.  490,  and  was  a contemporary  of  Pindar, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed  and  over  whom 
she  gained  a victory  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
Her  poems  were  written  in  the  Aeolic  dialect. 
Thc\*  were  collected  in  5 books,  and  were  chiefly 
lyrical.  Only  a few  fragments  have  been  pre> 
served. 

Corintkl&CQS  Isthmus  {*la$nhs  Kopfpflev),  often 
called  simply  the  Isthmus,  lay  between  the  Co* 
rinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  connected  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  mainland  or  Hellas  proper.  In 
its  narrowest  part  it  was  40  stadia  or  5 Roman, 
miles  across : here  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  and 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  : and  here  also 
was  the  Dioleot  (AfoXsor),  or  road  by  which  ships 
were  dragged  across  from  the  bay  of  Schoenns 
to  the  harbour  of  Lechaeum.  Four  unsueoeMful 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus, namely,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julius 
Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 

Corinthlieus  Sinus  (Kepipflioxhr  or  Kop\p9io^ 
fcdAvot:  G.  of  fjfjniUo\  the  gulf  between  the  N. 
of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  begins  according  to 
some,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  and 
the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  according  to 
others,  at  the  straits  between  Rbium  and  Antir- 
rhium.  In  early  times  it  was  called  the  Crisaaean 
Gulf  (Kpt0’ira4<K  ic4Airot),  and  its  eastern  part  the 
Alcvonian  Sea  (i)  'AAinwvir  frdAtt<r<ra). 

Cdnnthut  (KipiP0os:  KoplrBios),  called  in  Ho- 
mer Ephyru  a city  on  the  above-roen- 
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tioned  Isthmus.  Its  territory,  cslled  Coriutkis 
(Kopirflla),  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ; 
it  was  bounded  N.  by  Megaris  and  the  0>rinthinn 
gulf,  S.  by  Argolis,  W.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phlissia. 
and  £.  by  the  Saronic  gulf  In  the  N.  and  S.  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  s 
plain  with  a solitarv  and  steep  mountain  rising 
from  it,  the  Aeroonriuthus  ('Aapeirdpd'flof),  1900 
feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  citadel  of  Co* 
rinth.  The  city  itself  was  built  on  the  N.  side  of 
this  mountain  ; and  the  walls,  which  included  the 
Acrocorinthus,  were  86  stadia  in  circumference. 
It  had  2 harbours,  Cbnchrsab  on  the  E.  or  Ss* 
ronic  gulf,  and  Lbchabum  on  the  W.  orCrissiesn 
gulf.  Its  favourable  position  between  two  seas,  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  goods  round  Pelopoonesus. 
and  the  fiicility  with  which  they  could  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Isthmus,  raised  Corinth  in  very 
early  times  to  great  commercial  prosperity,  and 
made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Its  navy  was  numerous  and  powerful 
At  Corinth  the  first  triremes  were  built,  and  the 
first  lea-figbt  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  their  colonists  the  Corcyraeana  Its  great- 
ness at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numeroui 
colonies,  Ambracia,  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  Potidscs, 
&C.  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent  buildiogs, 
and  in  no  other  city  of  Greece,  except  Athens,  wrrr 
the  fine  arts  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  snd 
success.  Its  commerce  brought  great  weiUth  to  Hi 
inhabitants;  but  with  their  wealth,  they  becane 
luxurious  and  licentious.  Thus  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  prevailed  in  this  city,  sod  io 
her  temples  a vast  number  of  courtezans  was  msin- 
tained.  — Corinth  was  originally  inhabited  by  Uw 
Aeolic  race.  Here  ruled  the  Aeolic  Sisyphussod 
his  descendants.  On  the  conquest  of  Pelopouaesai 
by  the  Dorians,  tlte  royal  power  passed  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Heiaclid  Al£tea  The  conquering 
Dorians  became  the  ruling  claaa,  and  the  Aeoiisn 
inhabitants  subject  to  them.  After  Aletes  and  bis 
descendants  had  reigned  for  5 generations,  rovoity 
was  abolished  ; and  in  its  stead  was  establish^  so 
oligarchical  form  of  government,  confined  to  the 
powerful  funily  of  the  Bacchiadoe.  This  family 
was  expelled  B.C.  655  by  Cypsblus,  who  became 
tyrant  and  reigned  30  yeara.  He  was  succeeded, 
625,  by  his  son  Pbrundbr,  who  reigned  40  years. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  585,  his  nephew  Pum* 
metichus  reigned  for  3 years,  and  on  his  frll  io 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocracy- 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinth  a*as  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  In  346  Timopfasnm 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  bat 
he  was  slain  by  his  brother  Timoleon.  It  msio* 
tained  its  independence  til!  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  when  its  citadel  was  garrisoned 
by  Macedonian  troops.  This  garrison  was  ex- 
pelled by  Atatus  in  243,  whereupon  Corinth  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  to  which  it  continued  to  be- 
long, till  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  146  by  L 
Mummius,  the  Roman  cooiul,  who  treated  it  in 
the  m<at  barbarous  manner.  Its  inhabitants  were 
sold  os  slaves ; its  works  ot  art,  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Rome  ; its  buildings  were  raz^  to  the  groond; 
and  thus  was  destroyed  the  lumen  toUua  Groecine, 
as  Cicero  calls  the  city.  For  a centarr  it  lay  in 
ruins ; only  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  and  s 
few  temples  remained  standing.  In 
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rebuilt  bj  Camr,  who  peopled  it  with  a coloof  of 
veteran*  and  deocendanu  of  freedmen.  It  was 
Bo«r  called  Coitmia  Jmiia  Corinihms;  it  became 
tbe  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Acbaia,  and 
Mon  recorered  much  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  but 
St  tbe  same  time  it  became  noted  for  its  former 
I’crotiousness,  as  we  see  from  Sl  Paul’s  epistles  to 
the  inhabitants.  — The  site  of  Corinth  is  indicated 
br  7 Dork  columns,  which  are  tbe  only  remains  of 
the  azkcient  city. 

CoriillAas,  the  hero  of  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful 
of  tbe  early  Roman  tegenda  His  original  name 
vss  C or  CV  Marctui^  and  he  received  the  sur- 
rame  CorioUnus  from  the  heroism  he  displayed  at 
the  capture  of  the  Vulscian  town  of  Corioll  His 
hsogbty  bearing  towards  the  commons  excited  their 
ietr  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a candidate  for 
the  oonsolship,  they  refused  to  elect  him.  After 
tats,  when  there  was  a famine  in  the  city,  and  a 
Greek  prince  sent  com  from  Sicily,  Coriolanus  ad- 
rised  that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  tbe  com- 
CMos,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes.  For  this 
he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to  exile,  b.  c. 
491.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volacians, 
sod  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the 
Kottaoi.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  tbe  Vols- 
cums,  sppointed  Coriolanus  general  of  tbe  Volscian 
SHOT.  Coriolanus  took  many  towns,  and  advanced 
urirc«;ited  till  he  came  to  the  /o$m  Cimilia,  or 
Chulisn  dyke  close  to  Rome,  489.  Here  he  en- 
caoiped,  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  sent  to  him 
eablusy  after  embassy,  consisting  of  the  most  dis- 
Ua^isbed  men  of  the  state.  But  be  would  listen 
to  Dooe  of  them.  At  length  tho  noblest  matrons 
sf  Rome,  beaded  by  VeturU,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
Isaas,  and  Volunuiia  his  wife,  with  his  2 little 
(luldmi,  «nw»  to  his  tent.  H is  mother’s  reproaches, 
sod  the  tttus  of  his  wife  and  the  other  matrons, 
lest  bts  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and 
lived  in  exile  among  the  VoUciana  till  his  death  ; 
though  other  traditions  relate  that  be  was  killed 
hr  the  Volscians  on  bis  return  to  their  country. 

CorttU  (CoriolAnus),  a town  in  Latium,  capital 
af  the  Vol^  from  the  capture  of  which  in  a.  c 
493,  C.  Marcias  obtajned  the  sumame  of  Corio- 
hoiifc 

Cermiaa  (K6ppmaa\  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
phjriis,  or  of  Pisidia,  uken  by  tbe  consul  Manlius. 

Conilla.  1.  One  of  the  noble  women  at  Rome, 
fttiJty  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  tbe  state, 
S.C.  331.^2.  Elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afri- 
cafias  tbe  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica.  •• 
I.  Younger  si»ter  of  Na  2,  married  to  Ti.  Sem- 
|*^iQs  Oracebua,  censor  169.  was  by  him  the 
of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius. 
hbe  eas  virtuous  and  accooiplished,  and  united  in 
her  person  the  severe  virtues  of  tbe  old  Homan 
B^atron,  with  the  superior  knowledge  and  rehne- 
^t  which  then  began  to  prevail  in  tbe  higher 
visiles  at  Rome.  She  superintended  with  the 
rvsteu  aire  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom  she 
MT'iVfd.  She  was  almost  idolised  by  the  people, 
*ho  erected  a statue  to  her,  with  tbe  inscription, 
CotRKLu,  MuTHaa  OP  TUB  Gracchi.^4. 
^Wfbter  of  L.  Cmna,  married  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
*srdi  dictator.  She  bore  him  bis  daughter  Julio. 
ao4  died  in  bis  quaestorship,  68.<">9.  Ibuighter  of 
Meielliu  Scipio,  married  brat  to  P.  Craasus,  the 
a*  of  the  uiumvir,  who  perished  in  tbe  expedi- 
^ sfainst  tbe  Parthians,  53.  Next  year  she 
Avned  Potnpey  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was 
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tenderly  loved.  She  accompanied  Pomper  to 
Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Phai^ia.  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  and 
received  from  Caesar  the  ashes  of  her  husband, 
which  she  preserved  on  his  Alban  estate. 

Com€lU  Orestilln.  [Orbstilla.] 

ComMla  Ooiii,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Roman  gentes.  All  its  great  families  belonged 
to  tho  patrician  order.  The  names  of  tbe  patrician 
families  are : — Arvina,  Cbthbouo,  Cinna,  Co»- 
8U&,  Dolabblla,  Lbstulus,  MaLUGINBNSI.S 
Mammula,  Merula,  RupiNua,  Scipio,  Sisbn- 
NA,  and  SoLLA.  Tbe  names  of  the  plebeian  fami- 
lies are  Balbur  and  Gallco,  and  we  also  hud 
various  cognomens,  as  Curysogonus,  Ac.  given 
to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 

GomlUua  Kepoa.  [Nbpos.] 

Coralc&ltuii  (Comic^&nus),  a town  in  Latium 
in  the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Tarquinius  Priscui,  and  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Cornlflcloi.  L Q.,  a friend  of  Cicero,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  69,  and  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  When  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators  were  arrested,  Cethegus 
was  committed  to  his  care.^2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1. 
In  the  civil  war  (48)  he  was  quaestor  of  Caesar, 
who  sent  him  into  Illyricom  with  the  title  of 
propraetor : be  reduced  this  province  to  obedience. 
In  45  be  was  appointed  by  Caesar  governor 
of  Syria,  and  in  44  governor  of  tbe  province  of 
Old  Africa,  where  he  was  at  tbe  time  of  Caesar's 
death.  He  maintained  this  province  for  tbe 
senate,  but  on  tbe  establishment  of  the  triumvirate 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  T.  Sextius. 
Comiheius  was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
” Khetorica  ad  Herennium,”  usually  printed  with 
Cicero’s  w'orks  ; but  this  is  only  a conjecture.  Tbe 
Comificius  who  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  as  the 
author  of  a work  on  rhetoric,  was  probably  a dif- 
ferent person  from  the  one  we  are  speaking  of. 
••3.  IL,  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  in  the 
war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  35. 

Contns,  a town  on  the  W.  of  Sardinia. 

Comfttiu,  L.  Amtaens,  a distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  as  a slave,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  the  AnnaeL  He  was  tbe  teacher  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Persios,  who  has  dedicated  bis 
5th  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  him  hU  library  and 
money.  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  a.  d.  68,  for 
having  too  freely  criticised  the  literary  attempts  of 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  a large  numW  of  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost : the  most  important  of  them 
was  on  Aristotle’s  Categories. 

Corodbiu(Kdpoi(os).  LA  Phrygian,  son  of  Myg- 
don,  loved  (Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Trojans : he  was  slain  by  Neopto- 
Icmus  or  Diomedes.— >2.  An  Elean,  who  gained  the 
victory  in  tbe  stadium  at  the  Olympic  games,  B.  c. 
776:  from  this  time  tbe  Olympiads  begin  to  be 
reckoned. 

Cdr6nB  (Kogwnr : Kopwrsvr  -roMor),  a town  in 
Messriiia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
founded  D.  c.  371  by  the  Messeniant  after  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Thebans:  it  possessed  several  public  build- 
ings, and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Cordnea  {Kop^rua:  Kopwialef,  Kopsji's«or,-riof). 
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1.  A town  in  Boeotit,  S.W.  of  the  lake  C<^pais, 
situate  on  a height  b.^tween  the  rivers  Phularus 
and  Curalius ; a member  of  the  Boeotian  League ; 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  temple  uf  Athena 
Itorica,  where  the  festival  of  the  Pamhoeolia  was 
celebrated.  Near  Cnronea  the  Boeotians  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  under  Tol- 
inides,  r.  c.  447 ; and  here  Agesilaus  defeated  the 
allied  Greeks,  394.*>»2.  A town  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly. 

Gordnif  (KopwWr).  1.  The  mother  of  A»«cu- 
lapius.^2.  laughter  of  Phoronens,  king  of 
Phocis,  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a crow, 
when  pursued  by  Poseidon. 

Cori^fte.  [CoRA.ssiAK.] 

Conia  {KofxrtUt^  also  Koperioi),  a town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 

Conica,  called  Cyrnua  by  the  Greeks  (Kvpyos : 
Ki/ppiof,  KopraTor,  Corsus:  Cbrnco),  an  island  N. 
of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  7 large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ancients,  however,  exaggerate  for  the  most  part  the 
size  of  the  island  ; its  greatest  length  is  1 1 6 miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  51.  It  is  moun* 
tainous  and  was  not  much  cultivated  in  antiquity. 
A range  of  mountains  running  from  S.  to  N.  sepa* 
rates  it  into  2 parts,  of  which  the  E.  half  was 
more  cultivated,  while  the  W.  half  w*as  covered 
almost  entirely  with  wood.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island ; but  the 
honey  had  a bitter  taste  from  the  yew-trees  with 
which  the  island  abounded,  {(^yrneas  foeos,  Virg. 
JSei.  ix.  30.)  The  inhabitants  were  a rude  moun- 
tain race,  addicted  to  robbery,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  agriculture.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire  their  character  had  not  much  im- 
proved, as  we  tee  from  the  description  of  Seneca, 
who  was  banished  to  this  island.  The  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  Iberians; 
but  ill  early  times  Ligurians,  Tyrrhenians,  Car- 
thaginians, and  even  Greeks  [Alsria],  settled 
in  the  island.  It  was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Ut  Punic  war,  but 
soon  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  subsequently  formed  a part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  ^rdinia.  The  Romans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  island,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mariana  and  Alsria. 

Con6t8  (Kiip^wr^:  A'rsey,  Rn.),  a city  of  Me- 
sopotamia, on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mascas  or  Saocoras  ( Wady^-Se6a)^  which 
Xenophon  found  already  deserted. 

CortdnR.  (Cortonensis : Cor1ona\  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Etruria,  lay  N.W.  of  the  Trasimene 
lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  orginally  called  Chryfhus 
from  its  reputed  founder  Coiythus,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Dardanus.  It  is  also  called 
eVo^OR,  Cothomia^  Cyrtomumf  Ac.  The  Cresion 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  57)  was  probably 
Cresion  in  Thrace  and  not  Cortona,  as  many  mo- 
dem writers  have  supposed.  Crotona  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  the  Umbrians, 
then  to  have  ^*en  conquered  by  the  Pelasgians, 
and  subsequently  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  i 
the  Etniscans.  It  was  afterwards  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  but  under  their  dominion  sunk  into 
insignificance.  The  remains  of  the  Pea^ic  walls  of 
this  city  are  some  of  the  roost  remarkable  in  all 
Italy;  there  is  one  fragment  120  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 
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Conmc&nitu,  TL,  consul  b.  c.  280,  with  P.  Va* 
I lerius  Laevinua,  fought  with  success  against  the 
Etruscans  and  Pyrrhus.  He  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  was  created  pontifex  maxiroiis.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and  civil  law,  and 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  gave  regular  in- 
struction in  taw. 

Coirtniu  Mesaala.  [Mbssala.] 

Coima,  X.  YUjiitu,  one  of  the  most  illuitrious 
men  in  the  early  historj’  of  Rome.  He  obtainrd 
the  surname  of  Corrttf,  or  **  Raven,”  l>ecause,  when 
serving  as  military  tribune  under  Camillus,  B.a 
349,  be  accepted  the  challenge  of  a gigantic  Gaul 
to  single  coml)at,  and  was  assisted  in  the  conflKt 
by  a raven  which  settled  upon  bis  helmet,  and  flev 
in  the  face  of  the  barbarian.  He  was  O times 
consul,  B.c.  348,  346,  343,  335,  300,  299,  and 
twice  dictator,  342,  301,  and  by  his  militarv 
abilities  rendered  the  most  memorable  services  ts 
his  country.  His  roost  brilliant  victories  were 
gained  in  his  third  consulship,  343,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Saranitesat  Mt.  Gaums  and  at  Suessula: 
and  in  his  other  consulships  he  repeatedly  defeatrii 
the  Etrascans  and  other  enemies  of  Rome.  Kr 
reached  the  age  of  100  years,  and  is  frequently 
ferred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a memor- 
able example  of  the  favours  of  fortune. 

Corybantet,  priests  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  in 
Phrygia,  who  celebrated  her  worship  with  embo- 
siastic  dances,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  tbe 
cymbal.  They  are  often  identified  with  the  Ca- 
retes  and  the  Idaeon  Dactyli,  and  thus  are  said  ts 
have  been  the  nurses  of  Zeus  in  Crete.  They  wrrr 
called  Oalli  at  Home. 

edrj^a  (Kcepi/Rfa  or  Kwpvirfr),  a nmph.  who 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or  Lycc- 
reus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in  rowuit 
Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  nami*. 
The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by  the  poets  Cory' 
cide$  Nymphae* 

Cdrj^otlA  (Kciipvirot:  Kwpdmor,  Coryciut).  !■ 
(A’ortnbi),  a high  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of  lonin, 
forming  the  S.W.  promontory  of  the  Erythrararj 
peninsula. -»2.  A city  of  ParophyKa,  near  Pbasel.i 
and  Mt.  Olympus  ; colonized  afresh  by  Attalus  II. 
Pbilodelphus  ; taken,  and  probably  destroyed,  by 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus.~3.  (Ru.  opp.  the  island  of 
A'/ioryos),  a city  in  Cilicia  Aspe-ra,  with  a good 
harbour,  betMreen  the  mouths  of  the  Lamas  and 
the  Calycadnus.  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the 
city,  was  a grotto  or  glen  in  the  mountains,  called 
the  Corycian  Care  (Ku»puRtov  Ayrpoy)  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  and  also  famous  for  its  saffron.  At 
the  distance  of  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles)  from 
Corveus,  was  a promontory  of  the  same  name. 

Corydallai  (KopoSoAAdr:  KofvdoAAsvr),  a de- 
mos in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis. 
situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from  that  of  Kleusis. 

Ceryphaslum  (Kopu^o^iov),  n promontory  in 
Mesi^ni.i,  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Pylos  ou  the  .N-. 
with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Corj^thiu  (KdpoOor),  an  Italian  hero,  son  of 
Jupiter,  husband  of  Electra,  and  father  of  lasiw 
and  Dardanus,  is  said  to  have  founded  Corythus 
((brfoao). 

Coi,  C66fl,  G5fU  (Kwr,  Kdws ; K^r,  Cdili ; Ask 
AVaaco),  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades,  lay  off  the 
const  of  Caria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  op- 
posite to  Halicarnassus.  In  early  tunes  it  was  called 
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l>anai<U.  (Vifoonti.  Mu».  I’io  i’lem.,  voi.  i.  Uv.  } ra^v  £»7. 


Mi  roO'b^ntM  «ith  Infant  Ze*n  (Ju}itt«;r..' 
(Sluavu  Ca;HUilinoJ  Pafc*  19t. 


Charon,  Hcrmca  or  M<  rrnry.  ami  Soul. 
(I’ruin  a Koinan  Lamp.)  l^atre  167. 
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COSA. 

MerdpU  and  Nrinphae&  It  wai  coloniaed  by 
Aeoluu)«,  but  b^me  a member  of  the  Dorian 
confederacy.  lu  chief  city,  Cos,  atood  on  the  N.E. 
tide  of  the  island,  in  a beautiful  situation,  and  had 
a good  harbour.  Near  it  stood  the  Asclepi^um, 
or  temple  of  Asclepius,  to  whom  the  island  was 
sacred,  and  from  whom  iu  chief  family,  the  Ascle* 
piadae,  claimed  their  descent  The  island  was  very 
ferbie  ; its  chief  productions  were  wine,  ointment^ 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  “ Coae 
vr»tes.*’  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Hippocrates,  who  wras  an  Asclepiad,  of  the  poet 
Phiietas,and  of  the  painter  Apelles,  whose  pictures 
of  Antigonus  and  of  V'enus  Anadyomcne  adorned 
the  Asclepidum.  Under  the  Homans,  Cos  was 
faroared  by  Claudios,  who  made  it  a free  state, 
and  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Cos  after  its  destruction  br  an  earthquake. 

Com  or  Coma  ( Cossuuus).  1.  (A  nafdoHia^  about 
5 miles  S.  K.  of  OrUUilo\  a city  of  Etruria  near 
the  sea,  with  a good  harbour,  called  llercuUs  PoriuM^ 
was  a very  ancient  place  ; and  after  the  fail  of  Falerii 
«oe  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  B.  c.  273,  and  received  in  197  an 
addition  of  1000  colonists.  There  are  still  exten- 
sive ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers,  built  of  poly- 
gonal masonry.  2.  A town  in  Lucania  near 
ThuriL 

Coaoosloj.  L C.,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.c.  89,  defeated  the  Samnites.«*2.  C.,  praetor  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero  G3  ; governed  in  the  fol- 
lowricg  year  the  province  of  Further  Spain  ; was 
one  of  the  2U  commissioners,  in  59,  to  carry  into 
executiim  the  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Caesar,  but 
died  io  this  year.**3.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
aedile  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Seztius,  56. 

Cotmaa  (Ko<r^5),  commonly  called  Indico 
rLxr^TRS  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
duuhshed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d.  535. 
Iq  early  life  he  followed  the  empln^'ment  of  a mer- 
chant, and  visited  many  foreign  countries,  of  w'hich 
he  gave  an  account  in  bis  Tonoyp<upia  Xpurria>'ur^, 
TifpoffrajJtia  Chrutianuy  in  12  books,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  extant. 

CocrOM.  L Kingof  Parthia.  [Arsac&s  XXV\] 
•»2.  K ing  of  Pervia.  [Sas5anidak.J 

CoaMM  ( Koir<raia),  a district  in  and  about  M. 
ZagroA,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Susiana,  and  on  the 
coniiDes  of  Media  and  Persis,  inhabited  by  a rude, 
warlike,  predatory  people,  the  Cossaei  (KocooToi), 
whom  the  Persian  kings  never  subdued,  but  on 
the  contrary,  porcliased  their  quiet  by  paying  them 
tribute,  Alexander  conquered  them  (B.C.  325-24), 
and  with  diHiculty  kept  them  in  subjection  ; after 
hi*  death,  they  soon  regained  their  independence. 
Their  name  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  origin  of 
the  modem  name  of  Susiana,  Khuzistam^  and  is 
possibly  connected  with  the  Cush  of  the  O.  T. 

CoMua,  Coni51Iiii,  the  name  of  several  illustrious 
Homans  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
consul  B.&428.  who  killed  Uar  Toluronius,  the 
kisg  of  the  Veil,  in  single  combat,  and  dedicated 
k:*  spoils  in  the  temple  nf  Jupiter  Feretrius  — the 
2nd  of  the  3 instances  in  which  the  spolia  opima 
Were  won. 

CoMtUni,  a Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt  at 
expense  of  Antioebus  Epiphanes  the  temple  of 
the  Olympiaa  Zeus  at  Athens,  about  b.  c.  lG8,  in 
the  most  magniheent  Corinthian  style. 
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Cof^TA  {Panielaria)^  also  written  Cpssyni,  Co' 
syrus.  Cosura,  Cossura,  a small  island  in  the  Mcdi- 
termnean  near  MnltiL 

CdUioiL  [Carthago.] 

CdtlM,  a king  of  the  Dacians,  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulus. 

CottA,  AurQiuf.  1.  Cm  consul  n.c.  252  and 
248,  in  both  of  which  years  he  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians  wdth  success.  ~ 2.  C., 
consul  200,  fought  against  the  Boii  and  the  other 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  154,  and  consul  144.^4.  L.,  consul  119, 
opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the 
plebs.«6.  C.,  was  accused  under  the  lex  Varia,  91, 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  returned  to  Rome 
when  Sulla  was  dictator,  82;  and  in  75  be  was 
consul  with  L.  Octavius.  He  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  and  died  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Home.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  of  his  time,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  J)e  Oraiart^ 
and  the  Dt  Natnra  Dtorum^  in  the  latter  of  which 
works  he  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Academics.^ 
6.  X.,  brother  of  No.  5,  consul  74.  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullut,  obtained  Bithynia  for  his  province,  and 
was  defeated  by  Mithridates  near  Cbalcedon.— 7. ' 
Ik,  brother  of  Nos.  5 and  6,  praetor  70,  when  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  {Ux  A^rtlia  ^WictarM) 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  oquites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii.  He  was  consul  65  with  L. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  after  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Sulla  and  P.  Aiitrooius  Paetus,  liad  been  condemned 
of  ambitus.  He  supported  Cicero  during  bis  con- 
sulship, and  proposed  his  recall  from  exile.  In  the 
civil  w’ar  he  joined  Caesar,  whom  he  survived. 

Cotta,  Ik  AnronOUloiiUlfOne  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul,  perished  along  with  Sabinus  in  the  attack  made 
upon  them  byAmbiorix,  B.c.  54.  [Ambiorix.] 

Cottitni,  son  of  Donnus,  king  of  several  Ligurian 
tribes  in  the  Cottion  Alps,  which  derived  their 
name  from  him.  [Alpes.]  He  submitted  to  Au- 
gustus, who  granted  him  the  sovereignty  over  12 
of  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius 
thereupon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  erected 
(b.  c.  B)  at  Segusio  {Suza),  a triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  extant  at  the  present  day. 
His  authority  was  transmitted  to  his  son,  upon 
whom  Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his 
death,  his  kingdom  was  made  a Roman  province 
by  Nero. 

CottUE,  a giant  with  100  bands,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea. 

Cotj^la,  Ik  VaiioA,  one  of  Ajitony's  most  in- 
timate friends,  fought  on  bis  side  at  Mutina, 
jlc.43. 

CStjPloi  (KdruXos),  the  highest  peak  of  M.  Ma 
in  the  Troad,  containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Scainarider,  Granicus,  and  Aesepus. 

CStjfdra  (Korowpa),  a colony  of  Sinope,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tibareni,  on  the  coast  of  Ponius 
Polemoniacus,  at  the  W.  end  of  a bay  of  the  same 
name,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  10,000 
Greeks  embarked  for  Sinope.  The  foundation  of 
Pbamacia  reduced  it  to  iniignificance. 

Cdtyi  or  CdtyttO  ( Kdri/s  or  KoTirrrtii),  a Thracijin 
divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia  (I>iW.  of  AnU 
I.  r.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  and 
was  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry.  In  later 
limes  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Athens  and 
Coriatb.  Those  who  celebrated  her  festival  were 
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called  Tiaplae,  from  the  purificationi  which  were 
originally  connected  with  the  solemnity. 

C^tya  (Kdruj).  1.  King  of  Thrace,  B.  c.  382 — 
358,  was  for  a short  time  a friend  of  the  Athenians, 
but  carried  on  war  with  them  tow*ardt  the  dose  of 
his  reign.  He  was  cruel  and  sanguinary',  and  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury  and  dninkennesa 
He  w*as  murdered  by  two  brothers  whose  father 
he  had  injured.— 3.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace, 
assisted  Perseus  against  Rome,  b.  c.  168.  His  son 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon 
he  sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  the  Romans. 
—3.  A king  of  Thrace,  who  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Porapey,  48.-4.  King  of  Thrace,  son  of 
Rhoemetalces,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  uncle  Rhe- 
icuporis,  by  whom  he  was  murdered,  a.  d.  19. 
Orid,  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle 
to  him  {Ex  Pont.  iL  9). 

Cr&glU  (Kpd7of),  a mountain  consisting  of  8 
summits,  being  a continuation  of  Taurus  to  the 
W.,  and  forming,  at  its  extremity,  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory of  Lycia  ( Kwfy»fiooroon,  i.  e.  Sewn  Caj>6$). 
Some  of  its  summits  show  traces  of  Tolcanic  action, 
and  the  ancients  had  a tradition  to  the  same  effect. 
At  its  foot  was  a town  of  the  a*ime  name,  on  the 
sea-shore,  between  Pydna  and  Patara.  Parallel  to 
it,  N.  of  the  river  Glaucus,  was  the  chain  of  Anti- 
criigus.  The  greatest  height  of  Cragus  exceeds 
3000  feet. 

Cranae  (Kpardn),  the  island  to  which  Paris  first 
carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus  (Horn.  /?.  iiL 
445),  is  said  by  some  to  he  an  island  off  Oythium 
in  L^nia,  by  others  to  be  the  island  Helena  ofif 
Attica,  and  by  others  arain  to  be  Cytbera. 

Cran&tiB  (Kgavodt),  king  of  Attica,  the  son-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Cecrops.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  by  his  son-in-law  Amphictyon. 

Cnmi-itun  {Kpdi'toi,  Kpixtovi  KpeUtos:  Kra- 
nia  nr.  Arffostoli)^  a town  of  Cephallenia  on  the 
S.  coast 

CrftnOii  or  Craimdn  (Kpcuwi',  Kpu^c^r:  Kpo*'- 
ytSrios),  in  ancient  timet  Kphyra,  a town  in  Pe- 
lasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  not  far  from  lAU'issa. 

Grantor  (Kpcbrwp),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an  Acade- 
mic philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under  Xeno- 
crales  and  Polcmo,  and  flourished  B.  c.  300.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  w'orks,  all  of  which  are 
lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
Plato's  works.  Most  of  his  writings  related  to 
moral  subjects  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  4).  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  was  On  Griefs  of  which  Cicero 
made  great  use  in  the  3rd  book  of  his  Tusculan 
Disputations,  and  in  the  Cowso/a/io,  which  bo  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  bis  daughter,  Tallia. 

Crai6lpea,Furlas,Cicero*s  son-in-law,  the  second 
husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  B.C.  56,  but 
from  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards  divorced. 

Crassus,  Liclnlni.  1.  P.,  praetor  ac.  176,  and 
consul  17),  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Perseus. — 2.  C.,  brother  of  No.  1,  praetor  172, 
and  consul  1 68.  — 8.  G.,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  145,  was  distinguished  as  a 
popular  leader.  — 4.  P.,  surnamed  Dives  or  /7icA, 
elected  pontifex  moximns  212,  cunile  aediie 
211,  praetor  2U8,  and  consul  205  with  Scipio 
Africanus,  when  be  carried  on  war  against  Hannibal 
in  the  S.  of  luily.  He  died  183.— 5.  P.,  sumamod 
Mucianusy  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevolo,  was 
adopted  by  the  son  of  No.  4.  In  131  ho  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first 
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priest  of  that  rank  who  went  beyond  Italy.  Ife 
carried  on  war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain.  He  was  a good  orator  and 
jurist.  — 6.  1C.,  Bumamed  Apeiashu,  because  he 
is  said  never  to  have  laughed,  was  gnmdfsther  of 
Crassns  the  triumvir.  —7.  P.,  sumamed  Diwi,  son 
of  No.  $,  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  w*aa  the 
proposer  of  the  lex  Licinta,  to  prevent  excessive 
expense  in  banquets,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertaiii. 
He  was  consul  97,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  for 
some  years.  He  was  censor  89  with  L.  Julias 
Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  be  took  part  with  Sulla, 
and  put  on  end  to  his  own  life,  when  Marius  and 
Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.  — 8.  IL, 
sumamed  Dires^  the  triumvir,  younger  son  of 
No.  7*  His  life  was  spared  by  Cinna,  after  the 
death  of  his  father;  but  fearing  Cinna,  he  aft»- 
w'ords  escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  concealed  himself 
for  8 montha  On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  be 
collected  some  forces  and  crossed  over  into  A^ca, 
whence  be  passed  into  Italy  in  83  and  joined  SoUi, 
on  whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Marian  party 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  was  rewarded  br 
donations  of  confiscated  property,  and  thus  greatly 
increased  bis  patrimony.  His  ruling  passion  sxi 
money,  and  be  devoted  all  his  energies  to  its  scru- 
inulation.  He  was  a keen  and  sagacious  speculstor. 
He  bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to 
increase  their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts.  He  worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  futos, 
and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents,  lo 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  cany  oa 
the  war  against  Spartacus  and  the  gladiaton;  be 
defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle,  sod 
be  was  honoured  with  an  ovation.  In  70  Ciaisat 
was  consul  with  Pompey;  he  entertained  the  popo- 
lace  at  a banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distributed 
com  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every  citizea 
for  3 months.  He  did  not,  however,  co-operate  cor* 
dtally  with  Pompey,  of  whose  superior  inlluct)c« 
be  was  jealous.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Pompey  by  Caesar's  mediation,  and  thus  aas  fortned 
between  them,  in  60,  the  so<alled  triumvirate. 
p.  133,  b.]  In  55  Crassus  was  again  consul  with 
Pompey,  and  received  the  province  of  Syria,  where 
be  hoped  both  to  increase  his  wealth  and  to  acquire 
military  glory  by  attacking  the  Parthians.  He  set 
out  for  his  province  before  the  expiration  of  bii 
consulship,  and  continued  his  march  noiwilbstarw* 
ing  the  unfavourable  omens  which  occurred  to  him 
at  almost  every  step.  After  crossing  the  Euphrstei 
in  54,he  did  not  folJow  up  the  attack  upon  PArtnis, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 

In  53  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates;  he  ww 
misled  by  a crafty  Arabian  chieftain  to  march  mw 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was  »tl«» 
by  Surenas,  the  general  of  the  Parthian  kin?* 
Orodes,  In  the  battle  which  followed  Crassus  ^ 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  *^***'^J^ 
with  the  remainder  of  his  trnops  to  * 

ilaron  of  Scripture).  The  mutinous  ihmitJ  o! 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  a perfidious 
tion  from  Surenas,  who  offered  a pacific  iniertw’  ♦ 
at  which  he  was  slain  cither  by  the  ** 

some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him  from  toe 
grace  of  becoming  a prisoner.  His 
off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted 
be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  bis  fallen 
ing.  “ Sate  thyself  now  w'ith  that  i^tal 
in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy."— 2*  ^ n*pl. 
Dives,  son  of  No.  8,  served  under  Cse**^  ^ 
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utd  at  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  ciril  war  in  49,  was 
praefcct  in  Citalpine  Oaul.  — 10.  P.,  vounger  ton 
of  No.  8.,  was  Caeaar's  legate  in  Gaul  from  58  to 
55.  Id  54  be  followed  his  father  to  Syria,  and  fell 
ia  the  battle  against  the  Partfaiana^ll.  L.«  the 
celebrated  orator.  At  the  age  of  21  (n.  c.  119),  he 
sttrmeted  great  notice  by  his  prosecution  of  C.  Corbo. 
He  was  consul  in  95  with  Q.  Scaerola,  when  he 
proposed  a law  to  compel  ail  who  were  not  citixens 
to  depart  from  Rome : the  rigour  of  this  law  was 
ooe  of  tbe  causes  of  the  Social  war.  He  was  after> 
wards  proconsul  of  Gaul.  In  92  he  was  censor, 
when  he  caused  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rheto* 
nrians  to  be  closed.  He  died  in  91,  a few  days 
after  ^>po«ing  in  tbe  senate  tha  consul  L.  Pbilippus, 
sa  enemy  of  tbe  aristocracT.  Crassus  was  fond  of 
eiefance  and  luxury.  His  house  upon  the  Paladum 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  at  Rome,  and  was 
adorned  with  costly  works  of  art.  As  an  orator  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the  treatise 
iM  Oman  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  be  is  understood  to  express  Cicero's 
own  sentiments. 

f^att&ui,  one  of  Caesar's  Teterans,  commenced 
the  battle  of  Pbaraalia,  b.  c.  48,  and  died  hghting 
bnrely  in  the  foremost  line. 

Cratlnu  ( Kpor epdr).  L A distinguished  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death  (&.C.  323) 
he  reccired  in  common  with  Aotipater  the  govern 
Bwat  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  arrived  in 
Greece  in  time  to  render  effectual  assistance  to 
Aniipater  in  tbe  Lamian  war.  At  the  close  of  this 
*ur  be  married  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Soon  after  he  accompanied  Antipater  in  the  war  ' 
oi^uinst  the  Aetolians,  and  in  that  against  Perdiccas  I 
la  Asia.  He  fell  in  a battle  against  Bumenet,  in  I 
321.^3.  Brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  compiled 
htstorical  documents  relative  to  the  history  of 
Attica.  M 8.  A Greek  physician,  who  attended  the 
brndv  of  Atticus,  mentioned  also  by  Horace  (5a/. 
a.3'161). 

Critds  (Kpdrwr).  L An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
dd  comedy,  began  to  ftoorish  B.  c.  449,  and  w*as 
me  qf  the  most  celebrated  of  the  comic  poets.  He 
n celled  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fun,  and  was  the  first 
Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  persons  on  the 
Of  Trall^  an  orator  or  rhetorician  of 
thr  school  of  Isocrates.-* 3.  Of  Thebes,  a pupil  of 
dw  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distin*  , 
ptsh^  of  the  Cynic  philosophers,  flourished  about 
320.  Though  heir  to  a large  fortune,  he  re- 
>^<nuiced  it  all,  and  lived  and  died  as  a true  Cynic, 
daregvding  all  external  pleasures,  and  restricting 
hunsrlf  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries.  He  re- 
the  surname  of  the  “ Door-opener,"  because 
h was  his  practice  to  visit  every  boose  at  Athens, 
vd  rebuke  its  inmates.  He  married  Hipparchia, 
the  daughter  of  a family  of  distinction,  who  threat- 
to  commit  suicide  when  her  parents  opposed 
let  oiiioQ  with  the  philosopher.  He  wrote  several 
*<rkj  which  are  lost,  for  the  epistles  extant  under 
hi!  lame  are  not  genuine. — 4.  Of  Athens,  the 
tod  friend  of  Poleroo,  and  his  succ<*^sor  in 
the  duix  of  the  Academy,  about  270.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  Arcesilaus.  Theodorus,  and  Bion 
^leryrthenjtcs.  — -d.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a cele- 
hf»ted  grammanan.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whmee  be  removed  to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded 
the  Prrgtniene  school  of  grammar,  in  opposition  to 
the  Alexandrian.  He  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
HvLerx  poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristarchus,  and 
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supported  tbe  system  of  oMomniy  (ijmftakia)  against 
that  of  analogy  (AroAoyla).  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries oil  the  other  Greek  poeta,  and  works  on 
other  subjects,  of  which  only  ftagroents  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  157  he  was  seat  by  AUalus  as  an 
ambassador  to  Romc^  where  he  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  study  of  grammar. 

Crathia  (Kf^ti).  1.  (CVo/a),a  river  in  Achain, 
rises  in  a mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia, 
receives  the  Styx  flowing  down  from  Nonacris, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Aegae.  «8.  (Cra/0,  a 
river  in  lower  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  on  the 
E.  between  Lucania  and  Bruttii,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Sybarii.  At  its  mouth  was  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Minerva : its  waters  were  fabled 
to  dys  the  hair  blond. 

Cr&tiniia  (Kporii'os).  1.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  bom  B.C.  519,  but  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
till  454,  when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  He  ex- 
hibited 21  plays  and  gained  9 victories.  He  was 
the  poH  of  the  old  comedy.  He  gave  it  its  pe- 
culiar character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes 
live  to  see  its  decline.  Before  bis  time  the  comia 
poets  had  aimed  at  little  beyond  exciting  tbe  laugh- 
ter of  their  audience : he  was  the  first  who  made 
comedy  a terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and 
tbe  comic  poet  a severe  censor  of  public  and  private 
vice.  He  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes, 
who  chtfges  him  with  habitual  intemperance,  an 
accusation  which  w'as  admitted  by  Cratinus  him- 
self, who  treated  the  subject  in  a very  amusing 
way  in  his  nvrltni.  This  play  was  act^  in  423, 
when  the  poet  was  96  years  of  age  ; it  gained  the 
prise  over  tbe  Cemmu  of  Amipsias  and  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes.  Cratinus  died  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  97.-2.  The  younger,  an 
Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a contem- 
porary of  Plato  tbe  philosopher,  flourished  os  late 
as  324. 

Cratippiu  (KpdTiinroi).  1.  A Greek  historian 
and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose  work  he 
completed.  — 2.  A Peripatetic  philosopher  of  My- 
tileue,  a contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  the 
latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He  accom- 
panied Pompey  in  his  Bight  after  tbe  battle  of  Phor- 
salia.  8.  c.  46.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Athens, 
where  young  M.  Cicero  was  bis  pupil  in  4 4.  Through 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  Cratippus  obtained  from 
Caesar  the  Roman  citisenship. 

CriktM  (KpdTor),  the  personification  of  strength, 
a son  of  Uranus  and  Ue. 

Cratj^ltU  (KpdrvAos).  a Greek  philosopher,  a 
pupil  of  Heraclitus,  and  one  of  Plato's  teachers. 
Plato  introduces  him  as  one  of  tbe  tpeaken  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 

Crem2ra,  a small  river  in  Etruria,  which  falls 
into  tbe  Tiber  a little  above  Rome  : memorable  for 
the  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

Cresma  (Kp^uya : 6’5erme,  Ru.),  a strongly 
fortihed  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a precipitous  rock 
in  tbe  Taurus  range,  and  noted  for  repeated  obsti- 
naU‘  defences  : a colony  under  Augustus. 

Crenuxi  (Kpnuvoi),  an  emporium  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Palus  Mne»tis. 

GHimfixii  (Cremonensis:  Crrmoma),  a Human 
c<doity  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  N.  of  tbe  Po,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Addua 
and  the  Ho,  was  founded  together  with  Placentia 
B.  c.  219  as  a protection  against  the  Gauls  and 
Hannibal's  invading  army.  It  soon  became  a 
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place  of  great  importance  and  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  in  the  N.  of  Italy;  but  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellius,  it  was  totally  de> 
Btroyed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  69.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  but  never  recovered  its 
former  greatness. 

Cremfinia  Jagum.  [Alpbs.] 

Cramfltluf  Cordns.  [ Cord  ua.  ] 

Credn  (Kpduy).  L King  of  Corinth,  eon  of 
Lycaethua,  whose  daughter,  Olauce  or  Creusa,  mar- 
ried Jason.  MedCa,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Olauce  a 
garment  which  burnt  her  to  death  when  she  put  it 
on ; the  palace  took  fire,  and  Creon  perished  in  the 
dames.  ~ 2.  Son  of  Menoecus,  and  brother  of  Jo- 
caste,  the  wife  of  Laius.  After  the  death  of  Laius, 
Creon  governed  Thebes  for  a short  time,  and  then  sur- 
rendered the  kingdom  to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Sphinx.  [Okdipi’s.]  When 
Eteoclcs  and  Polynlcet,  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  fell  in 
battle  by  each  other's  hands,  Creon  became  king 
of  TbcU’s.  His  cruelty  in  forbidding  burial  to 
the  corpse  of  Polynkes,  and  his  sentencing  An- 
tigone to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  own  son  Haemon.  For 
details  see  Antigone. 

Creiph^ltli  ( Kpf«<puAor),  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  friend  or 
son-in-law  of  Homer.  The  epic  poem  0»x«Ala  or 
dAftxrtr,  ascribed  to  him,  related  the  con- 
test which  Hercules,  for  the  sake  of  lole,  undertook 
with  Eiu^nus,  and  the  capture  of  Oechalia 

Cresplioiitet  {Kpri<rp6irni%),  an  Heroclid,  son  of 
Aristoniachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, obtained  Messenia  for  his  share.  Daring 
an  insurrection  of  the  Messenians,  he  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  slain.  A third  son,  Aepytus,  avenged 
his  death.  [Arpvtuk.] 

CrestdnlR  (KpijctTwHa;  t)  Kpf^rrwPix^),  a dis- 
trict in  Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  Strymon, 
near  Mt.  Cercine,  inhabited  by  the  CrettonRei 
(Kpi^crrs^raToi),  a Thracian  people:  their  chief  town 
was  Creaton  or  Creitdne  Kfn}<rrurri\ 

founded  by  the  Pelasgians.  This  towm  is  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  same 
as  Cortona  in  Italy. 

Greta  Kpip'a^oi:  CW/u),  one  of  the 

largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  nearly 
equidistant  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but 
always  reckoned  as  part  of  Europe.  Its  length 
from  K.  to  VV'.  is  about  ) 60  miles  : its  breadth  is 
very  unequal,  being  in  the  widest  part  about  3.5 
miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  only  6.  A range  of 
mountains  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.,  sending  forth  spurs  N.  and 
S. : in  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Mt.  Ida  far  above 
all  the  others.  [Ida.]  The  rivers  of  Crete  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  little  more  than  mountain-torrents, 
and  arc  for  the  most  part  dry'  in  summer.  The 
countrj*  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  fertility 
and  salubrity.  — Crete  was  inhabited  at  an  early 
period  by  a numerous  and  civilized  population. 
Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities  ( Kp^ij  ^fcardju- 
woXif,  //.  ii.  649)  ; and  before  the  Trojan  war  my- 
thology told  of  a king  Minos,  who  resided  at 
Cnotsua,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  He  it  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a navy, 
w ith  which  he  suppressed  piracy  in  the  Aegaean. 
Af^er  hit  descendants  had  governed  the  island 
for  some  generations,  royalty  was  abolished,  and 
the  cities  became  independent  republics,  of  which 
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Cnossus  and  Oortyna  were  the  most  important, 
and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over  the  rest. 
The  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians  who  settled 
in  Crete  about  60  years  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pelasgiani  and  Achacant,  to  subjection. 
The  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  island 
thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of  the  ancients  lup- 
pMcd  that  the  Spartan  constitution  was  borrowed 
from  Crete.  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  cities 
were  the  Cbsmi,  1 0 in  oumlwr,  chosen  from  certain 
families : there  was  also  a Gtnma^  or  senate ; sad 
an  Ecclesia  or  popular  assembly,  which,  however, 
had  very  little  po»*er.  (For  details,  see  Diet  q/* 
Ant.  arL  Cbsmt.)  At  a later  time  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  overthrown  and  a democnticai 
form  of  government  established.  The  ancient 
Doric  customs  likewise  disappeared,  and  the  people 
became  degenerate  in  their  morals  and  ebsneter. 
The  historian  Polybius  accuses  tbem  of  numerous 
vices,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  quoting  the  Cretan 
poet  Epimenides,  describes  them  as  ^ alwsy  luus, 
evil  beasts,  slow  bellies**  (7tha,  i.  12).  — Tbe 
Cretans  were  celebrated  as  archers,  and  frequentiy 
served  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  other  nstuMU 
The  i&land  was  conquered  by'  Q.  Metellus.  vbs 
received  in  consequence  the  sumameCreticus  (ac. 
68 — 66),  and  it  became  a Koman  province.  Cnk 
and  Cyrenaica  subsequently  formed  one  province. 

CretailB  or  Catretu  (Kptrrevs),  son  of  Minos  In 
Pasipha^'  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Althemenes 

Cirathaaa  (Kpi^^sut),  son  of  Aeolus  and  En* 
arete,  wife  of  Tyro,  and  father  of  Aeson,  Phem 
Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte:  be  was  the  foundertf 
lolcus. 

Critdpdlif  (Kpi^rtbroAit),  a tosm  in  the  district 
of  Milyas  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  sometinei 
Pisidia,  sometimes  to  Pamphylia. 

Cr^dsa  (Kpeoocra).  1.  A Naiad,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  became  bv  Peneos  the  mother  of  Hrp- 
sens  and  Stilbe.  — Daughter  of  Erechlbeoi  sod 
Praxithea,  wife  of  Xuthus,  and  mother  of  Achscu* 
and  Ion.  She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  hr 
Apollo,  whence  Ion  is  sometimes  called  her  son  by 
this  god.  — 3.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuhs. 
wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of  A»cainus.  Shr 
perished  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  hiv- 
ing been  separated  from  her  husband  in  the  con- 
fusion. — 4.  Daughter  of  Creon,  who  fell  s viciun 
to  the  vengeance  of  Medea.  [Crbon,  No.  I.) 

Creofii  or  Credia  (KpeDaw,  Kpeowera: 
aisuf),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Boeotis,  the 
harbour  of  Thespiae. 

Crimlaa  or  Crimista  (Kpisu^a, 
deir  A ike),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bmi- 
tium,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon 
to  have  been  founded  by  Philoetetes,  a little  S.  <« 
the  river  Crimitus. 

Crixnlfut  or  Crimiitus  (KpiRiWi, 
a river  in  the  W.  of  Sicily,  fails  into  the  Hyps*: 
on  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Csrthsgiw*®** 

B.  c.  339. 

Crin&gfiraa  (KpiFOT^paj  ),of  Mytilene.  theauil^ 
of  60  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the 
rci^  of  AugusUit. 

Crifpiniu,  a person  ridiculed  by  Horace 
I.  120),  is  said  to  have  written  bad  verses  on  tw 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  surnsm 
Aretalogus. 

Crisptif,  Flaviiu  Jolioi,  eldest  son  of 
tine  the  Great,  was  appointed  Caesar  a.  5-  3 ** 
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tnd  nxne<]  pmt  disiinction  in  a casapai^  againit 
lix!  Fnuika  and  in  the  war  with  Liciiiiua.  But 
haring  eicited  the  jealouaj  of  hia  atcp>niother 
Fansta.  he  waa  put  to  death  by  hia  father,  326. 

Crispu  Paaiitetu,  hoabaod  of  Agnppina,  and 
ftep>father  of  the  emperor  Nero,  waa  diatinguiahed 
u an  orator. 

Criaptu,  TlUai,  of  Vercelli,  a contemporary  of 
(^umti)ian,  and  a diatinguiahed  orator. 

^iiaa  or  Crisa  (Kptiroa,  Kpf<ra : Kp«riraibt), 
and  (toha  ( Ki^ : Ki^^oZoa),  towna  in  Phocia,  re* 
yarded  by  aome  ancient^  aa  well  aa  by  aome  modem 
vritera  aa  the  same  ; but  it  aeema  moat  probable 
that  Crian  waa  a town  inland  S.W.  of  Delphi, 
aod  that  Cirrha  waa  ita  port  in  the  Criaaaean  gulC 
The  mhabitanta  of  theae  towna  Levied  cuntribuliona 
upon  the  piigrima  frequenting  the  Delphic  oracle, ; 
10  ecaiaeqiience  of  which  the  Amphictyons  declared 
war  acainat  them,  b.  c.  595,  and  eventually  de- 
itrered  them.  Their  tecritor\',  the  rich  Criaaaean 
plain,  waa  declared  aacred  to  the  Delphic  god,  and 
waa  forbidden  to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation 
i4  thia  plain  by  the  inhabiianta  of  Amphiaaa  led  to 
tb«  Sacred  War,  in  which  Philip  waa  choaen  ge- 
neral of  the  Amphictyona,  338.  Criaaa  remained 
io  mine,  but  Cirrha  waa  afterworda  rebuilt,  and 
became  the  barboar  of  Delphi. 

Crltilu  (Kpirloa).  L of  Dropidea,  a con* 
voponry  and  relation  of  So]oii'a.«—2.  Son  of 
Callacachnia,  and  graitdaon  of  the  above,  waa  one 
of  the  pupila  of  Socratea,  by  whoae  inatructiona  he 
profited  but  little  in  a moral  point  of  view,  lie 
waa  baniabed  from  Athena,  and  on  hia  return  he 
became  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  He  waa 
•ne  of  the  30  tyrmnta  eetabliahed  by  the  Spartana 
k>c.  404,  and  waj  conapicuoua  above  ail  hia  col* 
leaguft  for  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He  waa  alaiii  at 
the  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  aame  year,  fighting 
tAmat  Tbraaybuiua  and  the  exilea.  He  waa  a 
<lMmguiib«d  orator,  and  aome  of  hia  apeechea  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Cicera  He  also  wrote  poema, 
4nttnaa,  and  other  worka.  Some  fragmenta  of  hia 
are  still  extant 

CritdUoa  (KpirdAcMt).  1.  Of  Pbaaelia  in  Lycia, 
philosophy  at  Athena  under  Ariston  of 
teca,  whom  he  lucceeded  aa  the  head  of  the  Peri* 
iwteuc  acbooU  In  B.C.  155  he  wraa  acnt  by  the 
Athenians  aa  ambassador  to  Rome  with  Cameadea 
I>ir'genei.  [CABNKADlta.]  He  lived  up- 
wards of  82  yean,  but  we  have  no  further  parti* 
of  his  life.  ••^2.  Qeneml  of  the  Achaean 
U7,  distinguished  by  his  bitter  enmity  to 
the  Romana.  He  waa  defeated  by  Metellua,  and 
beard  of  after  the  battle. 

CrltOB  ( Kpcrser).  L Of  Atherit,  a friend  and 
of  Socrates  whom  he  supported  with  hia 
He  bad  made  every  arrangement  for  the 
**ap*  of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  tried,  in  vain, 
ta  pmnade  him  to  fly,  aa  we  ace  from  Plato's 
named  after  him.  Crium  wrote  17  dia- 
W'wes  on  philosophical  subjects  which  are  lost.» 
^ A physician  at  Home  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century 
Christ,  perhaps  the  person  mentioned  by 
Partial  {Kpigr.  60.6) : he  wrote  several  medical 
w».rks. 

Cri4*iBfitdp(m  (Kpioo  ^fTsrvov),  i.  e.  ^ Ram's 
A promontory  at  the  S.  of  the  Tauric 
^ A promontory  at  the  S.  W.  of 

Crete. 

(Kpsor),  one  of  tbe  Titans  *on  of  Uranus 

•ad  Gt. 


Crd^idnSp&Ut  (KpoiroSsiAwr  vdAif).  1.  (Em- 
beskimda9)^  a city  of  Upper  Kgypt,  in  the  Nonios 
Aphroditopoiitea. 2.  [ArsinuE,  No.  7.] 

CrbeoB,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilas  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a aaflfron  plant. 

Ci^ylea  (rd  KpoauAsm),  according  to  Homer 
(IL  it.  633),  a place  in  Ithaca,  but  aocoeding  to 
Strabo,  in  Leucaa  in  Acarnania. 

Croefoa  (Kpor^or),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes  reigned  n.  c,  5G0 — ^6,  but  waa  pro* 
bablj  associated  in  the  kingdom  during  hit  father's 
life.  The  early  port  of  hia  reign  waa  most 
glorious.  He  siilKiued  all  the  nations  between 
the  Aejpiean  and  the  river  Halys  and  made  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  tributa^'  to  him.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  hia  court  at 
Sardis  ^1  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among 
them  Solon,  whose  interview  w'ith  the  king  w'aa 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  reply  to  the  question 
who  waa  the  happiest  man  be  had  ever  seen,  the 
sage  taught  the  king  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  be  had  flniahed  hia  life  in  a 
happy  way.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  pow'er  of 
the  Persians  Croesna  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  whether  be  should  march  against 
the  Persians  Upon  the  reply  of  the  uracle,  tiiat, 
if  he  marched  against  the  Persians  be  w'ould 
overthrow  a great  empire,  he  collected  a vast  army 
and  marched  against  Cyrus  Near  Sinope  an 
indecisive  battle  waa  fought  between  the  two 
armies;  whereupon  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and 
disbanded  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  re- 
assemble in  the  following  spring.  But  Cyrus 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  ^rdis ; Croesus 
1<^  out  the  forces  still  remaining  with  him,  but 
wraa  defeated,  and  the  city  was  taken  after  a 
siege  of  14  days  Croesus,  who  was  taken  alive, 
WAS  condenmf^  to  be  burnt  to  death.  Aa  he 
stood  before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came 
to  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of 
Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who  it  waa  that  he  called 
on  ; and,  upon  hearing  the  story,  repented  of  hia 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
but  made  him  hia  friend.  Croesus  survived  Cyrus, 
and  accompanied  Cambyiet  in  bis  expedition 
against  Kgypt. 

CroiDinjldii  or  Cromj^bii  (KpoMuudiv,  Kpofivuv)^ 
a tow'n  in  Megans  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  afterwards 
belonged  to  Corinth  ; celebrated  in  mythology'  on 
account  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

CronXlti  Xona  (Kpiviov  5pos),  a mountain  in 
Elia  nenr  Olympia,  with  a temple  of  Cronus. 

Crbntu  (Kporof),  the  youngest  of  the  Titans, 
son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  father  by  Rhea  of  Hesiia, 
Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zeu<.  At 
the  instigation  of  bis  mother,  Cronus  unmanned 
his  fathiT  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes,  who 
were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tartarus. 
Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the  Erinnyes. 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered  from  Tartams, 
the  government  of  the  world  waa  taken  from 
Uranus  and  given  to  Cronui,  who  in  hia  turn  lost 
it  through  Zeus,  aa  wraa  predicted  to  him  by  Ge 
and  Uranus.  [Zxva.]  The  Homans  identified 
their  Saturnua  with  Cronua  [Saturnus.] 

Cropia  (Kpanraia),  an  Attic  demua  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Leontis. 

Grotto  or  Cnitdxui  (Crotonienaia,  Crotonenaii, 
Crotoniata  : CVotono),  a Greek  dty  on  the  E.c^^t 
of  Bruttium,  on  the  river  .Aesarus,  and  in  a very 
healthy  locality,  waa  founded  by  the  Achaeana 
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under  MrKeUoj  of  Aegae,  atsUted  by  the  SpAitans, 
B.  C.710.  lu  exteniive  commerce,  the  rirttie  of 
iti  inhabitant!,  and  the  excellence  of  it!  inititutione, 
made  it  the  most  powerful  and  Bourishing  town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  It  owed  much  of  its  greatness  to 
Pythagoras,  who  established  bis  school  here.  Oym- 
nasties  were  cultivated  here  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  other  Greek  city  ; and  one  of  its 
citisens,  Milo,  w'as  the  most  celebrated  athlete  in 
Greece.  It  attained  its  greatest  power  by  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris  in  510  ; but  it  subsequently 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  severe  defeat  it  sus- 
tained from  the  Ijocrians  on  the  river  Sagras.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  with  Dionysius,  Aga- 
ihocles,  and  Pyrrhus  ; and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war 
a considerable  part  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited. 
It  received  a colony  from  the  Romans  in  195. 

Crastumiria,  -nnm,  also  Croatumlam  (Crus- 
tumlnus),  a town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  in  the 
mountains  near  the  aourecs  of  the  Allia,  was  con- 
quered both  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Ctoatni.  [Molionbs.] 

Ct5slai  (Kr^cruir),  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  a con- 
temporary of  Xenophon,  was  private  phj-sician  of 
Artoxerexes  Mnemon,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  w*ar  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  b.  c.  401.  He 
lived  17  years  at  the  Persian  court,  and  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  a great  work  on  the  history  of 
Persia  (Jltpauck),  in  23  books.  The  first  6 con- 
tained the  history  of  the  AMyruui  monarchy  down 
to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The 
next  7 contained  the  history  of  Persia  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  remain- 
ing lu  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesias  left  Persia,  i.  e.  to  the  year  398.  AH 
that  is  now  extant  is  a meagre  abridgment  in 
Phoiius  and  n number  of  fragments  preserved  in 
Diodorus  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctesias 
w*as  compiled  from  Oriental  sources,  and  its  state- 
ments arc  frequently  at  variance  with  those  of 
Herodotus.  Ctesias  also  wrote  a work  on  India 
(*lK5(icd)  in  one  book,  of  which  w*e  possess  an 
abridgment  in  Photius.  This  work  contains  nu- 
merous fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a faithful  pic- 
ture of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians 
The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Per- 
sica  nnd  Iiidica  of  Ctesias  has  been  printed  sepa- 
mtely  by  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823,  and  by  DaW, 
Frankfort,  1824. 

Ctdsiblus  {KTTiffl€iot\  celebrated  for  his  me- 
chanical inventions  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  and  Euergetes, 
about  B.  C.  250.  llis  father  was  a barber,  but 
bis  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  invented  a clepsydra 
or  water-clock,  a hydmulic  organ  (55pauX<r),  and 
other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Hero  Alexan- 
drinti.t. 

Ct5slph5n  son  of  Lcosthenes  of 

Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Aeschines  for  having 
proposed  the  decree,  that  I^mosihenes  should  be : 
honoured  with  the  crown.  [AxscuiNEa.]  I 

Ctislphoil  (Krq<rupw:  KTtjfft<fx»yTios : Takti 
Kftra^  Hu.),  a city  of  Assyria,  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  3 Roman  miles  /mm  Seleucia  on  the  VV, 
hank,  first  became  an  important  place  under  tho 
Panhious,  whose  kings  used  it  for  some  time  as  a 
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winter  residence,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  for- 
tified it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  least  100,000  inha- 
bitants. Id  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Parthiansond  Peraians,it  was  taken,  first  byTrajan 
(a.  o.  115),  and  by  several  of  the  later  emperoni, 
but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  even  after 
hta  victory  over  the  Persians  before  the  city. 

Ctesippus  (KHpriawof).  1.  Two  sons  of  Her- 
cules, one  by  Deianira,  and  the  other  by  Afty. 
damia.  * 8.  Son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Pbiloetios,  the 
cow-herd, 

Cnl&ro,  afterwards  called  6ratian5p51it  (Gre- 
ncUe)  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Oration,  a town  ia 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Isarm  (7s^). 

CuUSo  or  Cttllo,  d.  Tarentliu.  1.  A senator  of 
distinction,  w*as  taken  prisoner  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  obtained  bis  liberty  at  the  conclusioa  of 
the  war,  B.C.  201.  To  show  his  gratitude  to  P. 
Scipio,  he  followed  bis  triumphal  car,  wearing  the 
pileui  or  cap  of  liberty,  like  an  emancipated  ilarr. 
In  1 87  he  was  praetor  peregriniis,  and  in  this  yesr 
condemned  L.  Scipio  Asiatictia,  on  the  charge  of 
haring  misappropriated  the  money  gained  io  tbe 
war  with  Antiochos.^S.  Tribune  of  the  plelv. 
58,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Cicero’s  recall  fr«s 
banishment.  In  the  war  which  followed  tfaedestii 
of  Caesar  (43),  Culleo  was  one  of  the  legates  of 
Lepidus. 

CumM  (Ku^in : Kv/iolor,  Cumflniis),  a town  1b 
Campania,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  founded  by  Cuiw 
in  Aeolis,  in  conjunction  with  Chalcis  and  Eretri 
in  Euboea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in  ■.  C.  1050, 
but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early.  It  was  *ita- 
ated  on  a steep  hill  of  Ml  Gaunis,  a little  N. 
the  ppomonlorj’  Misenum.  It  became  in  esHv 
limes  a great  and  flourishing  city ; its  ccwnmerw 
was  extensive ; its  territory  included  a great 
of  the  rich  Campanian  plain ; its  population 
at  least  60,000 ; and  its  power  is  attested  by  iti 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  — Puteoli,  Pslseo^i** 
afterwards  Neapolis,  Zancle,  afterwards  MessB^s. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  racounter  in  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Italian  nations.  It  was  sU« 
weakened  by  internal  diuenoions,  and  one  of  itJ 
citixens  Aristodemus  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
place.  Its  power  became  so  much  reduced  thst  it 
was  only  saved  from  the  attacks  of  the  EtniKSii* 
by  the  assistance  of  Hiero,  who  annihilated  the 
Etruscan  fleet,  474.  It  maintained  its  indepen^* 
encr  till  4 1 7,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Canips- 
nians  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  sold  as 
From  this  lime  Capda  became  the  chief  city  of 
Campania ; and  although  Cumae  was  subsequooily 
a Roman  municipium  nnd  a colony,  it  continued 
to  decline  in  importance.  At  last  the 
was  the  only  part  of  the  town  that  remsine^ 
this  was  eventually  destroyed  by  Nsnei  in  in* 
vs*ars  with  the  Goths.  — Cumae  was  celebrnt^  »* 
the  residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  as  the 
where  Tarquinius  Superbus  died. — lu  ruins  sre  *ti 
to  he  seen  between  the  Logo  di  Patria  and  Fusanx 

Cflnaxa  (KoMS'o^a),  a small  toa*n  in  Bsbyiwu. 
on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  here 
between  the  yonngcr  Cyms  and  his 
I taxerxes  Mnemon,  in  which  the  former 
|(b.c.  401).  Its  position  is  uncertam. 
j {Arias.  8)  places  it  500  stadia  (50  geog.  . 

[ above  Babylon  ; Xenophon,  who  doe*  net  OM 
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h hr  name,  make*  the  battle  field  360  itadia  (36 
milee)  from  Babylon. 

Cupiannliui,  attacked  by  Horace  (5o^.  i.  2.  36). 
i«  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  a friend  of 
Aagnstaa,  but  is  probably  a fictitious  name. 

Cnpra  (Cuprensis).  1.  Jfaritima  {^far<uu>  at 
the  mouth  of  the  3/oaeccAsa),  a town  in  Picenum, 
with  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  founded  by  the 
Pelas^ians  and  restored  by  Hadrian. » 2.  Hon- 
tana,  a town  near  No.  1 in  the  mountains. 

CmrM  (Gen.  Curiam >.  an  ancient  town  of  the 
hahinea,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  T.  Tatius 
and  Nnma  Pompilius : from  this  towrn  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Quirites. 

(Koup^«f>,  a mythical  people,  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acamania  and 
Aetolia  : the  Utter  country  was  aUled  Caretis  from 
them.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as  the  priests  of 
Zeus,  and  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the 
Corybanies  and  Idaean  Dactyli.  The  infant  Zens 
was  cntnisted  to  their  care  by  Rhea ; and  by 
dashing  their  weapons  in  a warlike  dance,  they 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  prevented  his 
Uther  Cronos  from  ascertaining  the  pUee  where 
be  was  concealed. 

Cmiaa.  [CuMtrM.] 

CnifttU.  a celebrat^  Alban  fiunily.  3 brothers 
nf  this  family  foaght  with  3 Roman  brothers,  the 
Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  their  defeat,  Alba  became  subject 
to  R ime. 

CnrUtlu  Xatarnns.  [Matsrnus.] 

Ctkrio,  C.  Scribonltu.  1.  Praetor  b.c.  121,  was 
cme  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time. « 
2.  Son  of  No.  1,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  aa  90 ; sfter- 
wards  served  undi  r SulU  in  Greece  ; was  praetor 
82;  consul  76  ; and  after  his  consulship  obtained 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  barbarians  as  Ur  N.  as  the  Da- 
nube. He  was  a personal  enemy  of  (Caesar,  and 
sopported  P.  Clod  ins,  when  the  latter  was  accused 
of  violating  the  sbcth  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  67  he 
was  appointed  ponttfex  mazimus,  and  died  53. 
He  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  was  a 
fneod  of  Cicero. » 8.  Son  of  No.  2,  also  a friend  of 
Cicero,  was  a most  profiignte  character.  He  was 
married  to  Fulvia,  aftens'ards  the  wife  of  Antony. 
He  at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  pmrty,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the  plcb^ 
50 ; but  be  was  bought  over  by  Caesar,  and  em- 
ployed bis  power  as  tribune  against  his  former 
fn^nda  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  he  was  sent  by  C^sar  to  Sicily  with  the 
title  of  propraetor.  He  succeeded  in  driving  Cato 
out  of  toe  island,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba  and  P. 
Attios  V'arosL 

Cviotolitt*,  a OaiUc  peo|de  on  the  Ocean  in 
Anaorica  near  the  Veoeti,  in  the  coantry  of  the 
modem  fbrseu//  near  St.  Malo. 

Cvrltun  (Ko^or : KoppitOt : nr.  Pueopia  Ru.), 
a town  on  the  5.  coast  of  CyjRiii,  near  the  pro- 
mimtorr  Cnriaa,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lycua 

Cftrfiu  Dentitof.  [DirerATus.] 

CdrliU,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Atticos,  lived  for  several  years  os  a negotiator  at  1 
Pstrae  in  Peloponnesus.  In  his  will  he  left  his 
property  to  Atticus  and  Cicero.  Seveml  of  Ci- 
crfo's  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Cinar,  L.  Piplrlaa.  1.  A distinguished  Ro- 
flUD  geaenU  in  the  2nd  Samnitc  war,  was  5 tiroes 
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consul  (s.  c.  333,  320,  31.9,  315.  313),  and  twice 
dictator  (325,  309).  He  frequently  defeated  the 
Samnites,  but  his  greatest  victory  over  them  was 
gained  in  his  2nd  dictatorship.  Although  a great 
general,  he  was  not  {>opularwith  the  soldiers  on  ac- 
count of  his  severity.  —•2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like 
his  father,  a distinguished  general.  In  both  his 
consulships  (293,  272)  he  gained  great  victories 
over  the  Samnites,  and  in  the  2nd  he  brought  the 
3rd  Samnite  war  to  a close. 

Cturtifni,  Xettns  or  Mettitui,  a distinguished 
Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  his  nation  against 
Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition,  the  Lacm 
Curtiu*^  which  was  pert  of  the  Roman  fonira,  was 
called  after  him  : because  in  the  battle  with  the 
Romans  he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a swamp, 
into  which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usual  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the  Lacus 
Curtius  related  that  in  b.  c.  362  the  earth  in  the 
forum  gave  way,  and  a great  chasm  appeared, 
which  the  soothsayers  decbwd  could  only  filled 
up  by  throwing  into  it  Rome's  greatest  treasure ; that 
thereupon  M.  Curtius,  a noble  youth,  mounted  his 
steed  in  full  armour;  and  declaring  that  Rome  pos- 
sessed no  greater  treasure  than  a brave  and  gallant 
citizen,  leaped  into  the  abyss,  upon  which  the 
esulh  closed  over  him. 

Cnrtltu  Mont&noB.  [Montanur] 

Curtltii  Buftui,  Q.,  the  Roman  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Respecting  his  life,  and  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  w*ith 
certainty.  Some  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  and  others  as  late  as  Constan- 
tine ; but  the  earlier  date  is  more  probable  than 
the  later.  The  work  itself,  entitled  JM  Peiug 
Ge^is  Aif^ndri  consisted  of  10  books, 

but  the  first  2 are  lost,  and  the  remaining  8 are 
not  without  considerable  gaps.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  though  somewhat  declamatory  style.  It 
! is  taken  from  good  sources,  but  the  author  fre- 
quently shows  bis  ignorance  of  geography,  chrono- 
logy, and  tactics.  The  best  editions  are  by  Zumpt, 
Berlin,  1826,  and  MUtzell,  Berlin,  1843. 

Cntniaa  Aquae.  [Aquas,  No.  3.] 

(Kvdto;),  a Sicilian  ny-mph  and  playmate 
of  Proserpine,  changed  into  a fountain  through  grief 
at  the  loss  of  the  g^dess. 

Cyaniae  TnetUae  (Kmu'^oi  v^<r<yt  or  r4rpai, 
Vrrk-Jaki)^  2 small  rocky  islands  at  the  entrance 
nf  the  Thracian  Bosporus  into  the  Kuxinc,  the 
Planetae  (riAdyrrai)  and  Symplig&dei  (2v>i- 
of  mythology,  so  called  because  they  are 
said  to  have  been  once  moveable  and  to  have 
rushed  together,  and  thus  destroyed  every  ship 
that  attempted  to  paM  through  them.  After  the 
ship  Argo  had  pass^  through  them  in  safety,  they' 
bfN^e  stationary.  [Seep.  76,  a.] 

Cyazaref  king  of  Media  b.  c 634 

— 594,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces. 
He  wras  the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and 
introduced  great  military  reforms.  He  defeated 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  slain  his  father  in  battle, 
and  he  laid  siege  to  Ninus  (Nineveh).  But  while 
he  was  before  the  city,  he  w»%  defeated  by  the 
Scy'thians,  who  held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia 
for  28  years  (634 — 607),  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  Cyaxarei.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  again  turned  his  arms 
against  Auyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  (probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar^ 

! he  took  and  destroyed  Ninus,  in  60G.  He  lubse- 
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quenlly  carried  on  war  for  5 yean  against  Alratt^f, 
king  of  Lydia.  [Alyattbs.]  Cyaxares  died  in 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyagea  — 
Xenophon  speaks  of  a Cyaxarcs  II.,  king  of  Media, 
son  of  Astyages,  respecting  whom  see  Cvaus. 

CyMl®.  [Rhka.] 

Cybiftra  (rd  Kv^i<rrpa),  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  several  times  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Ep.  tui 
Finn.  XV.  2,  4,  ad  Alt.  v.  18,20),  who  describes  it  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus,  in  the  part  of  Cap* 
padocia  bordering  on  Cilicia.  Strabo  places  it  3U0 
stadia  (30  geog.  miles)  from  Tyana.  Mention  is 
made  of  a place  of  the  same  name  (now  Kara 
Hissar)^  between  Tyana  and  Caesarea  ad  Argaetim; 
but  this  latter  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  former. 

Cyclldet  (KuKXddst),  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  so  called  b^use  they  lay  in  a 
circle  (/*'  around  Delos,  the  most  important 

of  them.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  12  in 
number  ; but  their  number  is  increased  by  other 
writers.  The  most  important  of  them  were  DsLoa, 
Cbo8,  Cvthnos,  Sbriphos,  Rmbnia,  SiPUNoa, 
CtMOLoa,  Naxos,  Paros,  Svros,  Mvconos, 
Tbnos,  Andros. 

Cycldpei  (KuaXceirct),  that  is,  creatures  with 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  differently  by 
different  writers.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  a gi- 
gantic  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  who 
devoured  human  beings  and  cared  nought  for  Zeus: 
each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  bis 
forehead : the  chief  among  them  was  PoLYPHBMUa. 
According  to  Hesiod  the  Cyclops  were  Titans,  sons 
of  Uranus  and  Ge,  were  3 in  number,  Argea, 
Steropet,  and  Brontet,  and  each  of  them  had  only 
one  eye  on  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into 
Tartarus  by  Cronus,  but  were  released  by  Zeus,  and 
in  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with  thunder- 
bolts and  lightning,  Pluto  with  a helmet,  and  Po- 
seidon with  a trident.  They  were  afterwards 
killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished  Zeus  with 
the  thundcrl^Its  to  kill  Aesculapius.  A still  later 
tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of 
Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  god,  and  Mt.  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
l>ouring  isles  w’ere  accordingly  considered  as  their 
abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Hephai’stus  they 
make  the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods 
and  heroes.  Their  number  is  no  longer  conhned 
to  3 ; and  besides  the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
we  also  And  those  of  Pyraemon  and  Acamaa. 
The  name  of  Cyclopian  walls  was  given  to  the  walls 
built  of  great  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in  Italy.  They 
were  probably  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians  ; and 
later  generations,  being  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascribed  their  building  to  a fabulous  race  of  Cyclops. 

Cycntia  (Koas'os).  1.  Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie, 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pleuron  and  Calydon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Pbyllius  ; but  as  Phyllius 
refused  him  a bull,  Cycnus  leaped  into  a lake  and 
was  metamorphosed  mto  a swan.^2.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, was  king  of  Coionae  in  Troas,  and  father 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  His  second  wife  Philo- 
iiome  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step-son,  and  as 
he  refused  her  offers,  she  accused  him  to  his  father, 
who  threw  Tenes  with  Hemithea  in  a chest  into 
the  sea.  Tenes  escaped  and  became  king  of  Te- 
nedos,  [TBMts.)  In  the  Trojan  War  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but  both 
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: were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not  be 
wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  killed  him  with  a 
stone.  When  Achilles  was  going  to  strip  Cycnus 
of  his  armour,  the  body  disappeared,  and  wo* 
changed  into  a swan.  Son  of  Ares  and  Pe- 
< lopia,  slain  by  Hercules  at  I tone.  — 4.  Son  of 
' Ares  and  Pyrene,  likewise  killed  by  Hercules. 

— Son  of  Sthcneliiii,  king  of  the  Ligurians,  and 
la  ^leiid  and  relation  of  Phaetbon.  While  he  was 
jlmnenting  the  fate  of  Pbaethon  on  the  banks  of  the 

Eridanus,  he  was  mouunorphosed  by  Apollo  inio  s 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

Cydiu,  a celebrated  painter  from  the  island  of 
Cythnus,  b.  c.  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argonauts 
W'as  exhibited  in  a p»orticus  by  Agrippa  at  Rome. 
Cfdipp®.  (Acuntius.] 

CydnUB  (KoSi'or  : 7ersoos-C%as),  a river  of  Ci- 
licia Campestris,  rising  in  the  Taurtu,  and  doiriog 
through  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it 
is  12()  feet  wide  (Kinneir:  Xenophon  says  2 ple- 
thra=202  feet).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  cl^- 
ness  and  coldness  of  its  water,  which  was  esteemel 
useful  in  gout  and  nervotu  diseases,  but  by  haihiog 
in  which  Alexander  nearly  lost  bis  life.  .At  its 
mouth  the  river  spread  into  a lagune.  which  forraei 
the  harbour  of  Tarsus,  but  which  is  now  cbokrd 
with  sand.  In  the  middle  ages  the  river  was  called 
Hienix. 

Cyddnia.  more  rarely  Cyddnis  (Kvdwrlo,  Kv<«e 
rls : KvSi^tadnfs  : A'lloeia),  one  of  the  chief  dtM 
of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Cnossi'S  so<1 
OoRTYNA,  was  situated  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  sud 
derived  its  name  from  the  Cyddnei  (Ktdwrft),  s 
Cretan  race,  placed  by  Homer  in  the  W.  partd 
the  island.  At  a later  time  a colony  of  Zscro- 
thians  settled  in  Cydonia  ; they  were  driven  wt 
by  the  Samians  about  B.  c.  524  ; and  the  Samtsns 
were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Aegioetsoi. 
Cydonia  was  the  place  from  which  quinces 
aio/a)  were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and  i(s  inhabit- 
ants were  some  of  the  best  Cretan  archen  (0*^ 
aib  orrw,  Hor.  Oarm.  iv,  19.  17). 

Cyll&nLB  (KvAAapos'),  a beautiful  centaur,  kilkd 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Piriihous.  The  honed 
Castor  was  likewise  called  Cvllarus. 

CyUdnd  (KvAA^ku).  L (Zyrw).  the  bigbeu 
mountain  in  Peloponnesus  on  the  frontiers  of  .Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia,  sacred  to  Hermes  (MercuryX 
who  had  a temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to  have 
been  bom  there,  and  was  hence  called  Cylleuius. 

— 2.  A sea-port  town  of  Elis. 

Cylon  (Ki/Awv),  an  Athenian  of  noble  familTi 
married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Me- 
gans, and  gained  an  Olympic  victory  B.C.  64H. 
Encouraged  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  R*i*ed  the 
Acropolis,  intending  to  make  himself  t)Tani  of 
Athens.  Pressed  by  famine,  Cylon  sod  his  •d* 
herenti  were  driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Athena,  whence  they  were  induced  to  withdraw 
by  the  archon  Megaclea,  the  Alcmaeonid.  on  » 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 
their  enemies  put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they 
had  them  in  their  power.  . 

(Kiiav  I Kv^(uas : SamJai/t)*  tbe  largctt « 
the  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  t * 
coast  of  Aeolis,  on  a bay  named  after  it, 

(also  Etaiiicus)  Sinus  (5  Ku^uuor  adAsof : 
SaHdakii\  and  had  a good  harbour.  It  was  found 
by  a colony  of  Locruuis  from  Ml  Phr»ciu»« 
hence  it  bad  the  epithet  ♦poewris.  B 
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native  place  of  Heaiod  and  Epbonu,  and  the  mo> 
tber  city  of  Side  in  Pampfaylia  and  Cumae  in 
CampamL 

C;^  [Cynanb.1 

Cyaaeglnu  (KwolTcipos),  brother  of  the  poet 
.‘trwhylua,  diatinguiahed  himaelf  by  hit  valour  at 
t>»«  battle  of  Marathon,  b.c.  490.  According  to 
Hrrodotua,  when  the  Peraiani  were  endeavouring 
to  eacape  by  tea,  Cynaeginia  aeised  one  of  their 
kiupa  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right  hand 
cut  oS.  In  the  later  versions  of  the  story  Cynaa- 
girua  ii  made  to  perform  still  more  heroic  dee^ 

Cynaetha  (KvKcuOa:  Kvrat$t^s,  ’0antfs)t  a town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabitants,  unlike  the 
other  Arcadians,  bad  a dislike  to  music,  to  which 
nmunatance  Polybius  attributes  their  rough  and 
demoralised  character. 

Cyaaae,  Cyna,  or  Cyniia  (Konbo),  Kv»«,  Kv»ra), 
haif-aiater  to  Alexander  the  Great,  daughter  of 
Philip  by  Audata,  an  Illyrian  woman.  Sbe  was 
married  to  her  cousin  Amyntas  ; and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over  to  Asia,  in- 
tending to  marry  her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Arrbi- 
daeua,  who  bad  been  chosen  king.  Her  project 
slan&ed  Ferdlccaa,  by  whose  order  she  was  put  to 
death. 


Cyuitii  or  Cyn£tes  (KvK^criot,  Kvnrrsr),  a peo- 
ple, according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the  ex- 
^feme  W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts,  apparently 
io  Spain. 

Cyuiiea  (Kurla'tfa),  daughter  of  Arefaidamus  II. 
kmc  of  Sparta,  was  the  first  woman  who  kept 
horvs  for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an 
Olrmpic  Tictory. 

C^Bdpdlif  (Kvyhf  wdAit:  Samal/<m^)f  a city  of 
the  Heptaoomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an  island 
iQ  the  Nile;  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Anu- 
I'ia  There  was  a city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
IhlUL 

Cyaos  (Kuror : Kvytos,  Kt/rolof),  the  chief  sea- 
f«n  m the  territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 
Cynoaarges  (t6  Kurdcropyss),  a gymnasium, 
to  Hercules,  outside  Athens,  E.  of  the  city 
sod  before  the  gate  Diomda,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian  blood  : here  taught 
AhUfttbenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school. 

Oyaosedph&laet  KiwhfKs^aAai),^jDog's  Heads.*' 
1-  Two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  where  Fla- 
mimus  plained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  197.  "^2,  A bill  between  Thebes 
“>d  Thespiae  in  Boeotia. 

Pr&oudma  (Korht  ^ Dog's  Tomb,*' a 

proooittorj  in  the  Thracian  Cbrraonesua  near 
^jius,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
^ tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  previously 
ebaftfrd  into  a dog, 

Cyaosftra  (Kvtwrovpd)^  an  Idaean  nymph,  and 
^ of  the  nurses  of  &us,  who  placed  her  among 
ilK  Han.  [Aacroa.] 

Cyassfira  (Kui'doovpa),  **  Dog's  Tail,**  a pro- 
®®*»torr  in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon. 

Cydthla  snd  C^tbltu  (Ku*^la  and  Kiri^tor), 
•^tuanies  respectively  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,  which 
they  drrired  from  Mt.  Cynthus  in  the  island  of 
ibeir  tirtbpUce. 

Cyafixia  (Kwrevpta : KtfTowtos),  a district  on 
^ froDtiers  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  for  the  pos- 
of  which  the  Argivet  and  Spartans  carried 
•s  fie^oeat  wars,  and  which  the  Spartans  at  length 
about  ».  c.  .WO.  [See  p.  77,  a.J  The 
tahtlrtUnis  Were  loniaDo, 


Cyparisala  (Ki/vopurtrla).  L A town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Cyparissus, 
and  on  a promontory  and  boy  of  the  same  name. 
Homer  (/f.  iL  593)  speaks  of  a town  Cyparluteii 
(Kvwopnrcr^fir)  subject  to  Nestor,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  preceding,  though  Strabo  places 
it  in  Tripbylia.  » 2.  A town  in  Laconia  on  a pe- 
ninsula near  the  Asopus. 

CypariaffOa  (Kinr^io-^or),  son  of  Telephus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo  or  Silvanus.  Having  inadver- 
tently killed  his  favourite  stag,  be  was  seixed  with 
immoderate  grief, and  metamorphosed  into  a cv'prcss. 

Cypariastu  (Kmrdpurcrot),  a small  town  in  Pho- 
cis  on  Parnassus  near  Delphi. 

Cyphanta  (ra  Kv^orra),  a town  on  the  £.  coast 
of  I^o^nia  near  Bnuiae. 

Cjpria,  Gyprii,  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  from 
the  island  of  Cvpaus, 

CypxifintU,  a celebrated  father  of  the  Church, 
was  a native  of  Africa.  He  was  a Gentile  by 
birth,  and  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success.  He 
was  converted  about  a.  d.  246,  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  247,  and  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carthage  248.  When  the  persecution  of  Decius 
bunt  forth  (250),  Cyprian  fled  from  the  storm,  and 
remained  2 years  in  retirement.  A few  years 
afterwards  the  emperor  Valerian  renewed  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  was  ba- 
nished by  Patemus  the  proconsul  to  the  maritime 
city  of  Curubis,  where  he  resided  11  roontha  Ha 
was  then  recalled  by  the  new  governor,  Galerius 
Maximus,  and  was  beheaded  in  a spacious  plain 
without  the  walls  a.  d.  258.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  ua  They  are 
characterised  by  lucid  arrangement,  and  eloquent, 
though  declamatory  style.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Fell,  Oxford,  1682,  fol,  to  which  are  subjoined 
the  .<4aaa/es  O^prtaiitci  of  Pearson  ; and  that  com- 
menced by  Haluze,  and  completed  by  a monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St  Maur,  Paris,  1726,  fol. 

Cyprus  ( Kvvpos  : Ki/wptor:  Cyprus^  called  by 
the  Turks  A'eAnis),  a large  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, S.  of  Cilicia  and  \V.  of  Syria.  It  is  called 
by  various  names  in  the  poets,  Cerastia  or  Crrat/tf^ 
A/aeahUf  SpAec$'a^  .^camon/ts,  Ama/Jiitytaf  and  also 
Paphoa.  The  island  is  of  a triangular  form  : its 
length  from  E.  to  W'.  is  about  140  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  W.  part,  is  about 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  but  it  gradually  narrows 
towards  the  £.  A range  of  mountains,  called 
Olympus  by  the  ancients,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  E.  to  W.,  and  rises  in 
one  part  more  than  7000  feet  in  height.  The  plains 
are  chiefly  in  theS.  of  the  island,  and  were  cele- 
brated in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  for 
their  fertility.  The  largest  plain,  called  the  Sala- 
miuian  plain,  is  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island  near 
Salamis.  The  rivers  are  little  more  than  mountain 
torrents,  mostly  dry  in  summer.  — Cyprus  was 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a very  early  pe- 
riod ; and  Greek  colonies  were  suljsequeiitly  planted 
in  the  island,  according  to  tradition  soon  after  the 
Trojan  w*ar.  We  read  at  first  of  9 independent 
stales,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  SaLamis 
Citium,  Amathub,  Curium,  Paruoa,  Marium, 
Soli,  Lapbtuub,  Ckrynu.  The  island  was  sub- 
dued by  AtiijUis,  king  of  Egypt,  about  &c.  540. 
Upon  the  downfsl  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  it 
be^me  subject  to  the  Persians  ; but  Evauoras 
of  Salamis,  aRcr  a severe  struggle  with  the  Per- 
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•uuit,  establUbed  its  independence  about  385,  and 
handed  down  the  soTereigntj  to  his  son  Nicoclbs. 
It  eventually  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  and  was  governed  by  them,  sometimes 
imit^  to  Egypt,  and  sometimes  by  separate  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  Jn  58  the  Romans  made  Cy- 
prus one  of  their  provinces,  and  sent  M.  Cato  to 
take  possession  of  it.  — Cyprus  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  hence  called  Cypris  or  Cypria.,  and  whose 
W'orsbip  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

CypaSla  (rd  KiiiffcAa : Kv^^trof,  1. 

A town  in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  ^ 
S.  A town  in  Thrace  on  the  Hebrus  and  the  Eg- 
natia  Via. 

Cypailoa  (Kvi^cXot).  1.  Father  of  Merope  and 
grandfather  of  Aepytus.  [A»pvti  s.]  — 2.  Of 
Corinth,  son  of  Aeetion.  The  mother  of  Cypselus 
belonged  to  the  bouse  of  the  Bacebiaiae,  that  is, 
to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  According  to 
tradition,  she  married  Aelition,  because,  being  ugly, 
•he  met  with  no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who 
would  have  her  as  his  wife.  As  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  declared  that  her  son  would  prove  for- 
midable to  the  ruling  party  at  Corinth,  the  Bacchi- 
adae attempted  to  murder  the  child.  But  his 
mother  concealed  him  in  a chest  (irta|>An),  from 
which  he  derived  bis  name,  Cypselus.  When  he 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  expelled  the  Bac- 
chiadae, with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  then 
establislied  himself  as  tyrant.  He  reigned  30  years, 
B.  c.  655 — 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pe- 
riander.  The  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  con- 
sisting of  cedar  wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  richly 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  is  described  at  length 
by  Pausanias  (v.  17,  Ac.). 

Cyratinif  (Ktlpaunr),  an  island  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  95) ; pro- 
bably the  same  as  ClRCiNB. 

C^rSnilcs  Kvpirraia,  i|  Kvpi}paft7  He- 
rod : Dtmah  or  Jtbel-AkhHar^  i.  e.  the  Grten  Motm- 
lain.,  the  N.  £.  part  of  Tripoli^  a district  of  N. 
Africa,  between  Marmarica  on  the  E.  and  the 
Hegio  Syrtica  on  the  W.,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend in  its  widest  limits  from  the  Philaenoruro 
Arae  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the 
Chersonesus  Magna  or  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of 
Platea  {G.  of  Domba)^  or  even  to  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus  {Marta  ScMum) ; but  the  part  actually 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  Greek  colonists 
can  only  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N. 
limit  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  at 
Boreum  Pr.  {Ra$  TVyonos,  S.  of  Ben^Ghaxi)^  be- 
tween which  and  the  Chersonesus  Magna  the 
country  projects  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
form  of  a segment  of  a circle,  whose  chord  is  above 
150  miles  long  and  its  arc  above  200.  From  its 
position,  formation,  climate,  and  soil,  this  region  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a mode- 
rately elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs  po- 
rallol  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  in- 
tersected by  mountain  streams  running  through 
ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  exposed 
to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from  the  N.«  and  sheltered 
liT  the  mass  of  tlie  mountain  from  the  sands  and 
hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These  slopes  produced 
the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and 
•ome  very  rare  plants,  such  as  the  silphiura  and  Ufc 
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5vhr  Kvpiipouos.  The  various  harvests,  at  the  dif- 
ferent elevations,  lasted  for  8 months  of  the  year. 
With  these  physical  advantages,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  luxury.  The  country  was,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  annual  ravages  by  locusts.  The 
belt  of  mountainous  land  extends  inwards  from 
the  coast  about  70  or  80  miles.  — The  first  occupa- 
tion of  this  country  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  we 
have  any  clear  account,  was  eflfected  by  Bsttcs. 
who  led  a colony  from  the  island  of  Thera,  and  5r»t 
established  himself  on  the  island  of  Platea  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  district,  and  aftera*ards  built 
Cyrsm  (b.  c.  631),  where  be  founded  a dynasty, 
which  ruled  over  the  country  during  8 reigns, 
though  with  comparatively  little  power  over  lonr 
of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of  these  the  earliest 
founded  were  Tbuchiba  and  Haspaais,  tbes 
Barca,  a colony  from  Gyrene;  and  these,  with 
Gyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonia,  formed  the 
original  Libyan  Pentapolis,  though  this  name 
seems  not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  under 
the  Ptolemies.  The  comparative  independence  of 
Barca,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  diminished  the 
power  of  the  later  kings  of  Gyrene,  and  at  list  the 
dynasty  aras  overthrown  and  a republic  established 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  centiuy  B.  c Whes 
Alexander  invaded  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaeans  fon&ei 
an  alliance  with  him  ; but  their  country  was  node 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagui.  h 
appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Pt^emies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  neweitid 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restorinc 
the  latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperis  beesms 
Berenice,  Teuchira  a*as  called  Arsioo^  Barra  ws> 
entirely  eclipsed  by  its  port,  w'hicb  was  raised  iato 
a city  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  Cyrew 
suffered  from  the  favours  bestowed  upon  tu  p«'> 
Apollonia.  The  country  was  now  usually  called 
PeirtapoHs,  from  the  S cities  of  Gyrene,  Apollo®^ 
Ptolemats,  Arsinoi?,  and  Berenice.  In  B.  c.  93,  the 
last  Egyptian  irovemor,  Apion,  an  illegitimate  vz 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  made  the  country  over  te 
the  Romans,  who  at  first  gave  the  cities  their  free- 
dom, and  afterwards  formed  the  district,  under  the 
name  of  Cyrenaica,  writh  the  island  of  Crete,  iot^ 
a province.  Under  Constantine  Crrenaics  *** 
separated  from  Crete,  and  made  a distinct  province- 
under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior.  The  fnt 
great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ww 
given  by  the  murderous  conflict  which  enwedca 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  ( who  had  long  settled 
here  in  great  numbers)  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Ai 
the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  attacks  of  the 
native  Libyan  tribes  became  more  frequent  sm 
formidable,  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  their  in- 
roads and  by  locusts,  plague,  and  earthquake^  sre 
most  pathetically  described  by  Syncsius,  bishop 
of  Ptolemats,  in  the  5th  ceniury.  In  the  7th 
century  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Pewaos, 
and  soon  afterwards  it  fell  a final  prey  to  the  grest 
Arabian  invasion. 

CyrSne  (Kup^rn),  daughter  of  Hynseui, 
of  Aristaeus  by  Apollo,  was  carried  by  the  ^ 
from  Mu  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  the  city  of  Gy- 
rene derived  its  name  from  her. 

Gjfr^nS  (Kvfrfiyri:  Kvptirtuos:  Ghrmnoh^ 
large  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  CvRRR’aiCA  in 
Africa,  was  founded  by  Battus  (b.  c.  631)  ov«f  • 
fountain  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and 
(Ki/pn:  *Aw6h\ttvos  apf^ini),  which  supplied  tse 
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ritr  with  water,  and  then  ran  doarn  to  the  lea 
through  a beautiful  ravine.  The  city  etood  80 
atadta  (8  geog.  mile*)  from  the  coaet,  on  the  edge 
of  the  upper  of  two  terraces  of  table  land,  at  the 
height  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  one  of  the 
£oest  siioations  in  the  world.  The  road  which 
connected  it  with  iu  harbour,  Apollonia,  still  exists, 
and  the  ruins  of  Cyrene,  though  terribly  defitced, 
are  very  extensive,  comprising  streets,  aqueducts, 
temples,  theatres,  tomba,  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
inacriptiona.  In  the  &ce  of  the  terrace  on  which 
the  city  stands  is  a vast  subterraneous  necropolis. 
For  the  history  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
see  CrasNAica.  Among  its  celebrated  natives 
were  the  philosopher  Aristippoa,  the  poet  Calli- 
machos,  and  the  Christian  bishop  and  orator  Sy- 
Aesiut. 

Cyresch&ta  or  CyrdpSlis  (Kop^oxoro,  Kopa, 
Kvpov  wdAir),  a city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
the  farthest  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  extreme  city  of  the  Persian  empire  : destroyed, 
after  many  revolts,  by  Alexander.  Its  position  is 
doubtful,  but  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Alex* 
aodrescbata  (A'ohasd). 

CyriUoa  ( KvpiAAos ). « L Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
a.  D.  351 — 386,  was  a firm  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
by  whose  inBuenca  be  was  banished  3 times  from ' 
Jerusalem.  His  works  are  not  numerous.  The 
most  important  are  lectures  to  catechumens, 
and  a letter  to  the  emperor  Coostantius,  giving  an 
accnont  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at! 
Jerusalem,  351.  The  best  editions  are  by  Miilea, 
Oxford,  1703,  foL,  and  by  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  fol. 
•■41.  Bishop  of  .\)eiandria,  a.D.  412 — 144,  of  which 
city  be  was  a native.  He  was  fond  of  power,  and  of 
s restless  and  turbulent  spirit.  He  persecuted  the 
Jewa,  whom  he  expelled  from  Alexandria;  and 
after  a long  protracted  struggle  he  procured  the 
deposition  ^ Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  tbe  author  of  a large  number  oi  works, 
many  of  which  are  extant ; but  in  a literary  view 
they  are  almost  worthless.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Aobert,  Paris,  1638,  6 vols.  foL 

Cyrrkitled  ( K«^eori«r^),  the  name  given 
under  the  Scleueidae  to  a province  Syria,  lying 
bet  ween  Comnuigeoe  on  tiie  N.  and  the  plain  of 
Aatiocb  M)  the  8.,  between  Mt.  Amamis  on  tbe  W. 
sod  the  Eopbrates  on  tbe  K.  After  the  time  of 
Coostantine,  it  was  united  with  Commagene  into 
eoe  province,  under  tbe  name  of  Euphraiesia. 

Cjirhtu  or  Cynii  (Kvfl^s,  Kvpos:  Konu9\ 
a oty  of  Syria,  founded  under  tbe  Seleucidae,  and 
called  after  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Maos- 
doota;  chieBy  renuukable  as  the  residence  and 
see  of  Tbeodoret,  who  describes  its  poverty,  which 
be  did  much  to  relieve.  Justinian  rebuilt  the 
walls,  and  erected  an  aqueduct. 

Cynbiu*  a town  in  Macedonia,  near  Ptdla. 

Cfntt  (Kopot).  L The  Elder,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his  life 
«as  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and  ro> 
maocea,  and  is  related  diBerenlly  by  Herodotus, 
Ciesias,  and  Xenophon.  The  account  of  Herodotus 
left  preserves  the  genuine  Persian  legend,  and  is 
U be  preferred  to  those  of  Ciesias  and  Xenophon. 
It  M as  follows : ~ Cyras  was  the  son  of  Canibyses, 
a noble  Persian,  and  of  Maodane,  daughter  of  the 
Median  king  Astyages.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seem^  to  portend  that  his  grandson 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  Astyages  sent  for  his 
daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ; and  upon 
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her  giving  birth  to  a son,  he  committed  it  to 
; Harp&gus,  his  conBdential  attendant,  with  orders 
to  kill  it.  Harpagus  gave  it  to  a herdsman  of  As- 
! tyoges,  who  was  to  expose  it.  But  the  wife  of 
the  hendsman  having  brought  forth  a stilUbom 
! child,  they  substituted  the  latter  for  the  child  of 
Maodane,  who  was  reared  as  tbe  son  of  the  herds* 
man.  When  he  was  10  years  old,  his  tnir  pa- 
rentage was  discovered  by  the  following  incident. 
In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the  boys  chose  him  for 
their  king.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a noble 
Median  named  Artembares,  disobeyed  his  com- 
mands, and  Cyras  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.  Artembares  complained  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in  whose  person  and  courage 
be  discovered  his  daughter's  son.  Tbe  herdsman 
and  Harpagus,  being  summoned  liefore  the  king, 
told  him  the  truth.  A.styages  feugave  the  herds* 
man,  but  revenged  himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving 
up  to  him  at  a banquet  tbe  flesh  of  his  own  son. 
As  to  his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians, 
who  auur^  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulBlled  by 
the  boy's  having  been  a king  in  sport,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia.  When  Cyr\u  grew 
up,  he  conspired  with  Harpagus  to  dethrone  hit 
grandflither.  He  induced  tbe  Persians  to  revolt 
from  the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  their  head 
' marched  against  Astyages.  The  latter  had  given 
the  command  of  his  forces  to  Harpagus,  who  de* 
serted  to  Ctrus.  Astyages  thereupon  placed  him- 
self at  the  [lead  of  bis  troops,  but  was  defeated  by 
Cyrus  and  taken  prisoner,  b.  c.  559.  The  Medes 
accepted  Cyrus  for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supre- 
macy which  they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians. 
It  wot  probably  at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received 
that  name,  u'hich  is  a Persian  word  (Kobr),  sig- 
nifying the  Sun.  — Cyrus  now  proceeded  to  con- 
quer the  other  parts  of  Asia.  In  .546  he  overthrew 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  took  Croesus  prisoner. 
[CitoKAUs.]  The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
subdued  by  his  general  Harpagus.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Babylon  was  then  the  capital.  After  defeating 
the  BabylonLons  in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  and  after  a long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting 
tbe  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon 
by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in  .538.  Sub- 
sequently he  crossed  the  Araxes,  with  the  intention 
of  subduing  the  Massagetae,  a Scythian  people, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle.  Tomyrit, 
tbe  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  cut  off  his  bead,  and 
threw  it  into  a bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (the  said)  with  blood. 
He  was  killed  in  529.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
•on  Cambysxs.  — Xenophon  represents  Cyrus  os 
brought  up  at  his  grandfather's  court,  as  serving  in 
the  Median  army  under  bis  uncle  Cyaxares  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Astroges,  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias  know  notKing  ; as  making  war 
upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares  ; 
as  marrying  the  ^ugbter  of  Cyaxares  ; and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a sage  and 
Socratic  discourse  to  his  children  and  friends. 
Xenophon's  account  is  preserved  in  the  Cyroptiedla^ 
in  which  he  draws  a picture  of  what  a wise  and 
just  prince  ought  to  be.  The  work  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a genuine  bi«tor>'.  — In  the  East 
Cynis  was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest  hero  of 
antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by  which  his  his- 
tof}'  is  obscured.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasargadae  w'as 
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visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  tomb  hat 
perished,  but  his  name  is  found  on  monuments  at 
Munthab,  N.  of  Persepolis.  — 2.  The  Yotinger. 
the  2nd  of  the  4 sons  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of 
Persia,  and  of  Pai^-satis,  was  appointed  by  his 
father  commander  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappa-  | 
docia,  B.  c.  4U7.  He  assisted  Lysander  and  the  I 
Lacedaemonians  with  large  sums  of  money  in  their  | 
war  against  the  Athenians.  Cyrus  was  of  a daring 
and  ambitious  temper.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
and  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  404,  Cyrus  formed  a plot  against  the 
life  of  Artaxerxes.  His  design  was  betrayed  by 
Tissaphemes  to  the  king,  who  condemned  him  to 
death  ; but,  on  the  intercession  of  Parysatis,  he 
spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back  to  his  satrapy. 
Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  design  of  de- 
throning hit  brother.  He  collected  a powerful 
native  army,  but  he  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  a 
force  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  set  out  from  Sardis 
in  the  spring  of  401,  and,  having  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Thapsacus,  marched  down  the  river  to 
the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia  from  Babylon. 
Here  be  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  meet  him. 
Artaxerxes  had  from  400,000  to  a million  of  men  ; 
Cyrus  had  alwut  100,000  Asiatics  and  13,000 
Greeks.  The  battle  was  at  first  altogether  in 
favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek  troops  on  the  right 
routed  the  Asiatics  who  were  opposed  to  them  ; 
and  he  himself  pressed  forward  in  the  centre  against 
bis  brother,  and  had  even  wounded  him,  when  he 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  king's  body-guard.  Ar- 
taxerxes caused  his  head  and  right  band  to  be 
struck  off,  and  sought  to  have  it  believed  that 
Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  The  character  of 
Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the  brightest 
colours.  It  is  enniigli  to  say  that  his  ambition  was 
gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities  which  win 
men's  hearts.  — 3.  An  architect  at  Rome,  who 
died  on  the  same  day  os  Clodius,  52. 

Cymi  (Kvpoc  Aoar),  one  of  the  two  great 
rivers  of  Armenia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus,  flows 
through  ]l>eria,  and  after  forming  the  bonndary 
between  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites  with  the 
Araxea,  and  falls  into  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian. 
— There  were  small  riven  of  the  same  name  in 
Media  and  Persis. 

or  Cytaea  (Kirro,  Kvrma:  Kvtcuov,  Ku- 
rateor),  a town  in  Colchis  on  the  river  Pha<i*, 
where  MedCa  was  said  to  have  been  bom. 

Cftkkn  ( Ko^pa  : KvB^tpios : Ceripo),  a moun- 
tainous island  off  the  S.  E.  point  of  Laconia,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior,  the  har- 
bour of  which  was  called  Soand§a  (2aas^«fa),  It 
was  colonised  at  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into  the 
island,  for  which  it  was  celebratedL  This  goddess 
was  hence  called  Cytharmea,  Cytheriia ; and,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  island  that  she  first  rose  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  The  Argives  subsequently  took  pos- 
session of  Cythera,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  added  it  to  their  dominions. 

C^thArif.  a celebrated  courtesan,  the  mistress  of 
Antony,  and  subsequently  of  the  poet  Gallus,  who 
mentioned  her  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Lycoris. 

CythSnu  (Kv^npov:  Kvd^piov],  one  of  the  12 
ancient  towns  of  Attica  and  subsequently  a demus, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 
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Cytlmiu  (Kv9t>os:  Kv^rtor;  TVrmta),  an  is* 
land  in  the  Aegtean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with 
a town  of  the  same  ruune,  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
and  also  fw  its  warm  spnngs,  whence  its  modem 
name. 

Cytiniaa  (Korleior:  Kirnridrrjf),  one  of  the  4 
cities  in  Doris,  on  Parnassus. 

Cjhdnis  or  -tim  (Korwpor  or  -or ; jTufros),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  between  Amas- 
trif  and  the  promontory  Carambts,  was  a commer- 
cial settlement  of  the  people  of  Sinope.  It  stood 
upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as  abounding 
in  box-trees. 

C^rioTUl  (Kii^iicov),  ton  of  Aeneus  and  Aenete, 
the  daughter  of  Eusorus,  or  son  of  Ensorus,  or 
son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  He  was  king  of  the  Do- 
Hones  at  Cyxicus  on  the  Propontis.  For  his  con- 
nection with  the  Argonauts  tee  p.  75,  b. 

Cj^ens  (Kt/^ixor:  KuJ'un^r^t:  Bal Kiz  or C%ixieo, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Propontis  (5Ssa  Marmara), 
This  island,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Arctoo- 
n£sus  ("ApTrsfr  lay  close  to  the  shore  of 

Mysia,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterwards  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a mole, 
which  has  accumulated  to  a considerable  isthmui. 
The  city  of  Cyxicus  stood  on  the  $.  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  isthmus,  on  each  side 
of  which  it  had  a port  Tradition  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  Doliones,  a tribe  of 
Thessalian  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Aeolinns.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  colonised  by  the  Milesians.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings:  it  possessed  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  laws  and 
government.  Its  staters  were  among  the  most 
esteemed  gold  coins  enrrent  in  Greece.  It  took  no 
conspicuous  place  in  history  till  about  22  years  afrer 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  when  it  made  itself  inde* 
pendent  of  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Romans.  Its  celebrated  resistance  against 
Mithridatet,  when  he  besieged  it  by  sea  and  land 
(b.  c.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  Rornana,  and 
obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a libera  civitas,"  which 
it  lost  again  under  Tiberius.  Under  Constantine 
it  l>ecame  the  chief  city  of  the  new  province  of 
Hellespontus.  It  was  greatly  injured  by  on  earth- 
quake in  A.  TK  443,  and  finally  ruined  by  its  con- 
quest by  the  Arabians  in  675. 

D. 

B&ae.  IDarak.] 

BanhuiabUM  n general  name 

for  the  S.  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  derived 
from  the  SanKrit  doibAmo,  the  S.  wind,  and  con- 
nected with  the  modern  name  Dmom. 

D&cia  (D&cuj),  as  a Roman  province,  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  which  se^ta- 
rated  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  on  the  W.  by  the  nver  Tysia  (T’Aom), 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Hienuui  thus 

comprehending  the  modern  Tranryitwna^ 
cAio,  MoUlaxrioy  and  port  of  Htmgary,  The  Daci 
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wer»  of  the  nm«  nee  and  spoke  the  same  lan^ua^ 
as  the  Getae,  and  ore  therefore  usuolij  said  to  be 
of  Thracian  origin.  They  were  a bnre  and  war- 
like people.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  they  crossed 
the  Danube  and  plundered  the  ^lies  of  Rome,  but 
were  defeated  and  dhreo  back  into  their  own 
country  by  the  generals  of  Augustus.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian  they  became  so  formidable  under 
their  king  DacBBaLua,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  purchase  a peace  of  them  by  the  pay- 
Btent  of  tribute.  Trajan  delivered  the  empire  from 
this  disgrace  ; he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  5 years  (a.  D.  101 — 106),  conquered  the 
country,  made  it  a Roman  province,  and  colonised 
it  with  inhabitants  from  all  pans  of  the  empire. 
At  a later  ptrnod  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the  Goths  ; 
tod  as  Aurvlian  considered  it  more  prudent  to  make 
the  Danube  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
signed Dacia  to  the  barbai^s,  removed  the  Roman 
inhabitants  to  Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia 
(Aareliani)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

BactfU  (AdxrvAoi),  fabulous  beings  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by 
means  of  five  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls, 
that  is.  Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways  ; 
by  their  number  being  5 or  10,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  (Vr  SoirrvAoir)  of  mount  Ida.  Must  autho- 
mies  describe  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  as  the  origi- 
ns) seat  of  the  Dactyls,  whence  they  are  usually 
called  Idaean  Dactyls.  In  Phrygia  they  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are 
sooeiimet  confounded  or  identified  with  the  Cu- 
tetes,  Corybantes,  Cabin,  and  Telchines.  This 
confusion  with  the  Cabin  also  accounts  for  Samo- 
thnee  being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their 
residence.  Other  accounts  tnuisfer  them  to  mount 
Ids  in  Crete,  of  ahich  island  they  are  said  to  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  number  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  3 : Ceimis  (the  smeller), 
I*9imamennu  (the  hammer),  and  Aemon  (the 
•nriJt  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 

10  (5  male  and  5 female),  32  and  100. 

DadaitAna  ( ^ Ao3a<rTdra : Toria/ek  or  Kata- 
ley  I),  a fortress  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia  and 
Galatia,  where  the  emperor  Jovian  died  suddenly, 
A.  D.  364. 

^ftdlla  (rk  Aaf3oXa),  a city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Olaucus,  on  the  bordem  of  Caria 
^ Lyria.  The  same  name  wu  given  to  a moun- 
tain overhanging  the  town. 

Dtedilus  (AaidoAof ).  1.  A mythical  personage, 
under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  personified 
the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
^hitecture,  especially  among  the  Athenians  and 
Creun*.  The  ancient  writers  genemlly  represent 
I^^nedaluj  as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Frerbthidae.  Others  called  him  a Cretan,  on 
of  the  long  time  he  lived  in  Crete.  He  is 
■s>d  to  hare  been  the  soa  of  Metion,  the  son  of 
f^«|aUnios,  the  son  of  Krechtheus.  Others  make 
hiiB  the  son  of  Kupalamus,  or  of  Palamaon.  His 
is  called  Alcippe,  or  IphinoC,  or  Pbrasimede. 
lie  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great 
improvemeots  in  the  art.  He  instracted  his  sister's 
Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdiz,  who  soon  came  to 
^^'P***  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus 
killed  hha  through  envy.  |Pxrdix.]  Being 
^dsttaed  to  death  by  the  Areopagus  for  this 
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murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  hia 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos. 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasi- 
phae;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave  mirth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnouus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept  For  bis 
part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos  ; but  Pasiphae  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
bad  seized  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dalus procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus, 
and  fristened  them  on  with  waz.  Daedalus  himself 
dew  safe  over  the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too 
near  the  sun,  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were 
fastened  on  was  melted,  and  be  dropped  down  and 
was  droamed  in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  sea.  Daedalus  fled  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  Cocalus,  the  king 
of  the  Sicani.  When  Minos  beanl  where  Daedalus 
had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  with  a great  fleet  to 
Sicily,  where  he  a*as  treacherously  murdered  by 
Cocalus  or  his  daughters.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Daedalus  first  alighted  in  his  flight  from 
Crete  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  where  he  erected  a temple 
to  Apollo,  in  which  he  dedicated  the  wings  with 
which  he  bad  fled  from  Crete.  Several  other  works 
of  art  were  attributed  to  Daedalus,  iii  Greece,  Italy, 
Libya,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
belong  to  the  period  when  art  began  to  be  deve- 
loped. The  name  of  iJaetiala  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented 
with  gilding  and  bright  colours  and  real  draper}*, 
which  were  the  earliest  known  fonns  of  the  images 
of  the  gods,  after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them. » 2. 
Of  Sicyon,  a statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  disciple 
of  Pauses,  flourished  s.  c.  400. 

Bihaa  (Adot),  a great  Scythian  people,  who  led 
a nomad  life  over  a great  extent  of  country  on  the 
£.  of  the  Caspian,  in  Uyreania  (which  still  bears  the 
name  of  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus 

the  Ozua,  and  even  the  Jaxartes.  Some  of  them 
served  as  cavalry  and  horse-archers  in  the  armies 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  Alexander,  and  Antioebus 
the  Great,  and  they  also  made  good  foot-soldiers. 

Daim&chaa  (AaVaxor),  of  Plataeae,  was  sent 
by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  Sandrucottus,  king 
of  India,  about  B.C.  312,  and  wrote  a work  on 
India,  which  is  lost. 

Balm&tla  or  Bftlmktla  (AaA/iarfo:  AaAftdr?}t, 
more  anciently  AoX^iorvi/t,  jUaImaia\  a part  of  the 
country  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  .Adriatic  sea  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Illyricum,  was 
separated  from  Libumia  on  the  N.  by  the  Tiiius 
(A'eribi),  and  from  Greek  Illyria  on  the  S.  by  the 
Drilo  {L>rimo\  and  extended  inland  to  the  Bebian 
mountains  ami  the  Drinus,  thus  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  The  capital  was 

Balminiom  or  BalminioiP,  from  which  the  coun- 
try derived  its  name.  The  next  most  important 
town  was  SaLona,  the  residence  of  Diocletian. 
The  Dalmatians  were  a brave  and  warlike  people, 
and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Romans.  In  B.  c. 

1 1 9 their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellus, 
who  assumed  in  consequence  the  s(ur.ame  Dalma- 
licus,  but  they  continued  independent  of  the  Ho- 
mans. In  3.9  they  were  defeated  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
of  whose  iJalmaiieuM  tnum^tinu  Horace  speaks 
(CirM.  ii.  1.  16);  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  23 
that  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Statilius  Tau- 
rus. They  took  part  in  the  great  Pannoman  re- 
volt under  their  leader  Bato,  but  after  a 3 years* 
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war  were  again  reduced  to  lubjection  Tiberius, 

A.  o.  9. 

Dalmatioa.  [DstMATirs.] 

DalmlnTnm.  [Daluatia.] 

Bamagituf  (Aafidyrtros)^  king  of  lalrtus  in 
Khodcs,  married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  daughter  of  Aristomenet  of  Meseene, 
and  from  this  marriage  sprang  the  family  of  the 
Diagoridae,  who  were  cclebrat^  for  their  rictonea 
at  Olympia.  [Aristombn'ka.] 

Ttl.ini.Ua  or  Bout  (Ad/ioAii,  ^ Bovs),  a small 
place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Bos* 
poms,  N.  of  Chalcedon  ; celebrated  by  tradition  as 
the  landing-place  of  lo,  the  memory  of  whose  pas- 
sage was  preserved  by  a brouae  cow  set  up  here 
by  the  Chalcedon  ians. 

Damar&ttu.  [Dbmaratvs.] 

TtamaaMna  (AafidaKios\  the  Syrian,  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  name,  the  last  of 
the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
sophy at  Athens,  w*as  bom  about  a.  D.  480.  He 
first  studied  at  Alexandria  and  afterwards  at 
Athens,  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus,  whom  he 
succeeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  heathen 
schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  529,  Damatcius 
emigrated  to  King  Cbosrol^  of  Persia.  He  after- 
w*ardi  returned  lo  the  W.,  since  Chosroc^  bad  sti- 
pulated in  a treaty  that  the  heathen  adherents  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy  should  be  tolerated  by  the 
Bvxantine  emperor.  The  only  work  of  Damasciiis 
which  has  been  printed,  is  entitled  ^ Doubts  and 
Solutions  of  the  6rst  Principles,**  edited  by  Kopp, 
Francof.  1828,  8vo. 

Damascus  : Aafiaffitrty6t ; Da- 

vnetiik,  Damascus^  E$hShikm)^  one  of  the  roost 
ancient  cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  existing 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Oen.  xiv.  15),  stood  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Coele-Syria,  upon 
both  banks  of  the  river  Chrysorrboas  or  Bardines 
{Durxuia\  the  w*aters  of  which,  drawn  off  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  fertilised  the  plain  around 
the  city.  This  plain  is  open  on  the  S.  and  E-,  and 
sheltei^  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  an  of&hoot  of  the 
Antilibanus  ; iu  fruits  were  celebrated  in  ancient, 
ns  in  modem  times ; and  altogether  the  situation 
of  the  city  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  In 
the  esirliest  times,  except  during  the  short  period 
for  which  David  subjected  it  to  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy, Damascus  a’as  the  scat  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  w'hich  was 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  pniued  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  Romans, 
the  last  of  w'hom  obtained  possession  of  it  after 
the  conquest  of  Tigranes,  and  assigned  it  to  the 
province  of  Syria.  It  flourished  grtstly  under  the 
empenffs,  and  is  called  by  Julian  {Efnst.  24)  the 
Eye  of  all  the  East**  Diocletian  established  in  it 
a great  lactory  for  arms ; and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  fame  of  DamsKUs  blades.  Its  position  on  one 
of  the  high  roads  from  Lower  to  Upper  Asia  gave 
it  a considerable  trade.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  AoMoeimi^. 

Dsunasippoi,  L.  Juoiut  Brutus.  [Brutus, 
No.  10.] 

DaniRsippus,  Liolnluf.  L A Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  and 
perished  b.  c.  47. — 2.  A contemjK>rary  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  ns  a lover  of  statues,  and  speaks 
of  purchasing  a garden  from  Damasippus.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  at  the  Damasippus  ridi- 
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cnled  by  Hosace.  (iSo^.  ii.  A 16,  64.)  It  apprart 
from  Horace  that  Damasippus  had  become  l^k- 
mpt,  in  consequence  of  which  be  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  himself  ; but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Stoic  Stertinius,  and  then  turned  Stok  himself,  or 
at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard.  — * 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (5at  viii. 
147,  151,  167)  is  a fictitious  name,  under  which 
the  latirbt  ridicaied  some  noble  lover  of  horses. 

Damastet  ( Aaiudonyr),  of  Sigflum,  a Greek  his- 
torian, and  a contemporary  of  Herodotus  and  Hel- 
knlcus  of  Lesbos  : hU  works  are  lost. 

Damia.  [Auxksia.] 

Damndnli.  L Or  Dusmosii  or  Duumunii,  i 
powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  Britain,  inbabiti).g 
CormeaUy  DtponsiWnt,  and  the  W.  part  of  Somtr' 
$eUlurty  from  whom  was  called  the  promontorv 
DanmoBium,  also  Oerlsum  (C.  Lizarri)  in  Corn- 
wall. 8.  Or  Daimifi , a people  in  N.  Britsu, 
inhabiting  ports  of  Peiiky  Argytey  Stirling,  sad 
Da«6fiiartoif--sA»«t. 

Damo  (Ad/iw),  a daughter  of  Pythagoras  sad 
Theano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  entrust^  bis  wriunff«, 
and  forbad  her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  Thk 
command  she  strictly  observed,  although  she  vsi 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many  re^QOt* 
to  sell  them. 

Damoolei  (Ao^MwAfit),  a Syracusan,  one  of  ike 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Dioorka 
Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felidtr  d 
Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  bis  happiness  rcsly 
was,  and  placed  him  at  a magnificent  buqnet,  is  ik 
midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a naked  sword  nu- 
pended  over  bis  head  by  a single  borse-lisir^s 
sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his  visions  d 
happiness.  The  story  is  alluded  to  by  Howa 
(Cbrm.  iii.  1.  17.) 

Dfimdn  (AdusM').  L Of  Athens,  a cciebnted 
musician  and  sophist.  He  was  a pupil  of  Lsiopni 
and  Agatbocles,  and  the  teacher  ol  Perkles,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terma  Hr 
also  said  to  have  taught  Socrates,  but  this 
ment  is  more  doubtful.  In  his  old  age  be  wst 
nisbed  from  Athens,  probably  on  account  of  iw 
port  he  had  taken  in  polttics.«2.  A Pythsgor*^ 
and  friend  of  FhintlM  (not  ^ihias).  When  w 
latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a pdot  sgaiiMt 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave  of  we 
tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  anaiiging 
domestic  affiiirs,  promising  to  find  a friend  woo 
would  be  pledge  for  his  appeaiance  at  the  tinie  sp 
pointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  lorpr***  ® 
Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offered 
to  be  put  to  deoth  instead  of  his  friend,  ibould 
fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in  ti^ 
redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so  siwck 
this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both  , 

he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
roitted  as  a third  into  their  bond  of  broiherboc«. 

DamfixSnns  (Aa^{«rot),  an  Atbc«>*” 
po^  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  w 
middle.  . 

Dana  (Adva),  a great  city  of  Oppadocia  (•_ 
Amti,  i 2.  § 20),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Tvana. 

DinEfi  (AcutCit),  daughter  of  Acrisius  snd 
of  Perseus.  [Acaisiua]  An  Italian 
lated  that  Danae  came  to  Italy,  built  the 
Ardea,  mid  married  Pilumnus,  by  f ^ 
the  mother  of  Daunus,  the  ancestor  oft***® 


DANAL 

SuAL  [Danaus.] 

Difi&ldiet  (Aariu8<f),  the  50  daoghten  of  Do> 
Mui.  [Danaus.1 

(ri  Aawa\a\  a city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trocini,  in  the  N.  K.  of  notable  in  the 

butory  of  the  Mithridatic  War  as  the  place  where 
Lcculiot  resigned  the  command  to  Pompey. 
Danapris.  [BoRVSTHXNas.] 

Danaatris.  [Tyras.] 

D&ziIiqj  (AaFadt),son  of  Beiusand  twin-brother 
of  Aegyptue.  Belus  bad  assigned  Libya  to  Da- 
aaii*,  but  the  latter,  fearing  bis  brother  and  his 
brother's  sons,  fled  with  his  50  daughters  to  Argoa 
Here  he  was  elected  king  by  the  A^ves  in  place 
of  Geianor,  the  reigning  monarch.  The  story  of 
the  murder  of  the  50  sons  of  Aegyptns  by  the  50 
daoghters  of  DanaUs  (the  Danaides)  is  giren  under 
AiorPTua  There  was  one  exception  to  the  mur- 
derous deed.  The  life  of  Lynceus  was  spared  by 
his  wife  Hypennnestra  ; ami  according  to  the 
common  tradition  be  afterwards  arenged  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  father-in-law,  Danaiia 
According  to  the  poets  the  Danaides  were  punished 
in  Hades  by  being  compelled  eeerlastingiy  to 
poor  water  into  a sieve  (uKtne  lympKat  doUum  /umio 
perenmtio  taso,  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  11.  26).  — From 
DanaUs  the  Argives  were  called  Damai,  which 
name,  like  that  of  the  Argires,  was  often  applied 
by  the  poets  to  the  collective  Oreeka 

Dtaftbiu  {Danmbe^  in  Germ.  Donou),  also 
DtsaTist  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  called  Istsr 
by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Europe,  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  after  flowing 
1770  miles  £slls  into  the  Black  sea.  It  is  men* 
tiooed  by  Hesiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very  little 
about  it.  Acceding  to  Herodotus  it  rises  st  the 
city  Pyrene  among  the  Celts  and  flows  through 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Romans  first  obtained 
some  accurate  infonnation  oonceming  the  river  at 
the  eommcncement  of  the  empire.  Tiberias  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Vindelicians,  visited  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  which,  according  to  Ta- 
ctus.  rise^  in  M.  Abnoba.  The  Danolw  formed 
the  N«  boundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception 
the  time  that  Dacia  was  a Roman  province. 
In  the  Roman  period  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
from  its  source  ss  far  as  VieniM  was  called  Danu- 
bius,  while  the  lower  part  to  its  entrance  in  the 
Biack  Sea  was  named  Ister, 

Daom  or  Daorixi,  a tribe  in  Dalmatia. 
Daphnaa  PllfUdae  (Ad^pot  al  U*\oCeiai : Sa/- 
•os),  a border  fortress  of  Lower  Egypt  against 
Arabia  and  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  hud  of  the 
Nik,  16  Roman  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelusium.  Many 
Jews  settled  here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa* 
Iro  by  the  Babylonians. 

Daphnd  fAd^nj).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earth),  or  of 
the  river-god  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  She  was  ex* 
tremely  L^tiful,  and  was  loved  by  Apollo  and 
Ltucippws  ^ OenocDAUs,  but  she  rejected  both 
their  Miita  In  order  to  win  her,  Leucippus  dis- 
guised himself  as  a maiden,  but  Apollo's  jealousy 
cait»-d  bis  discovery  and  he  was  killed  by  the  com- 
panioos  of  Daphne.  Apollo  now  pursued  Daphne, 
and  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by 
him,  the  prayed  for  aid,  and  was  n<etamor])horsed 
into  a laiirel-trce  (5d^rn),  which  became  in  con- 
sn^uesce  the  favourite  tree  of  Apollo. « 8.  Daughter 
of  Tiresas,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Ma.VTO. 
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Dap^S  (Ad^Ff)).  L or Baf>yta  ?), 

a beautiful  spot,  5 miles  S.  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  to 
which  it  formed  a sort  of  park  or  pleasure  garden. 
Here  was  a grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  80  sta* 
dia  in  circuit,  watered  by  fresh  springs  and  con* 
secrated  by  ^leucus  Nicator  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
also  a magnificent  temple  wu  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphaoea,  and  adorned  with  a splendid  statue  of 
the  god  by  Bryaxis.  To  this  temple  were  attached 
periodical  games  and  the  privilege  of  asylum. 
Daphne  was  a royal  residence  of  the  Seleucidae 
and  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  and  a favourite 
resort  of  the  pieople  of  Antioch,  who,  however  cur- 
ried the  pleasures  they  enjoyed  here  so  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  phrase  Dapk^ 
niei  mores  passed  into  a proverb.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Antioch  received  its  distinguishing 
name,  *A.  M Ad^nfr. » 8.  A place  in  Upper 
Galilee  on  the  lake  Semechonitis. 

Daphnif  (Aa^Ffr),  a Sicilian  bero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hermes  by  a n}'mph.  HU  mother 
placed  him  when  an  infant  in  a charming  valley  in 
a laurel  grove,  from  which  be  received  his  name 
of  Daphnis.  He  was  brought  up  by  nymphs  ; was 
taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the  flute  ; he  became  a 
shepherd,  and  tended  his  flocks  on  Ml.  Aetna 
winter  and  summer.  A Naiad  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  never 
love  any  other  maiden,  threatening  him  with 
blindncM  if  he  broke  his  oath.  For  a time  the 
handsome  shepherd  resisted  the  numerous  tempta- 
tions to  which  be  was  exposed,  but  at  lost  he  forgot 
himself,  having  been  made  intoxicated  by  a princess. 
The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  him  with  blind* 
.ness,  or,  as  others  relate,  changed  biro  into  a stone. 
Previous  to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic 
poetry,  and  with  it  delighted  ArtemU  during  tlie 
chase.  After  having  become  blind,  be  invok^  bis 
I father  to  help  biro.  The  god  accordingly  raised 
him  up  to  heaven,  and  caused  a well  to  gush  forth 
on  the  spot  where  this  happened.  The  well  bore 
the  name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice. 

Baphnfia  (Aa^ravr  -evrrot : Aropeodoier),  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the  coast,  in  earlier 
times  belonging  to  Pbocis. 

Barkdax  (Aapd8a{:  Abu-Ghalyal  7\n  river  of 
Upper  Syria,  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  30  para- 
songs  from  the  R.  CBalos,  and  15  fmm  Thapsacus. 

Bardkai  (AdpSoFoi),  a people  in  Upper  Moesia, 

, who  also  occupied  part  of  lllyriciim,  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia. 

I Bardkala  (AagSoFfa),  a district  of  the  Troad, 
lying  along  the  Hellespont,  S.  W of  Abydos,  and 
adjacent  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories  of  Ilium 
and  Scepsis.  Its  people  (Ad^oFot)  sppear  in  the 
Trojan  War,  under  Aeneas,  in  close  aJl  lance  with 
the  Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  inter- 
changed, especially  by  the  Roman  poets.  [Dar* 

OANtra] 

Bardkiitu  (Adp8oFor),  son  of  Zens  and  Electro. 
Hit  native  place  in  the  various  traditions  is  Ar- 
cadia, Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  Dsrdanut  is  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through 
them  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  traditions 
usually  made  him  a king  in  Arcadia.  He  first 
emigrated  to  Samothrace,  and  afterwards  passed 
over  to  Asia,  where  he  received  a tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardania.  He  married  Batea,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
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or  Ariitb«  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Ericbthonius.  His  jjrandson  was  Tros,  who  re> 
niov^d  to  Tror  the  Palladium,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandfather.  According  to  the  Italian  tra- 
ditions, Dard&nus  was  the  son  of  Corythua,  an 
Etruscan  prince  of  Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus 
by  the  wife  of  Corythus ; and,  as  in  the  Greek 
tradition,  he  afterwards  emigrated  to  Phrygia. 

Bard&itut  (if  ^dpSoroi:  ^opSaMur),  also,  •am 
and  'iam,  a Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, near  the  Prom.  Dardanis  or  Dardanium 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hhodius,  12  Homan 
miles  from  Ilium,  and  9 (or  70  stadia)  from  Abvdut. 
It  was  built  by  Aeolian  colonists,  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Dardania  (AapSo- 
Wif),  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  816) 
as  founded  by  Dardanus  before  the  building  of 
Ilium.  The  Homans,  after  the  war  with  Amiochut 
the  Great,  made  Dardanus  and  Ilium  free  cities,  as 
an  act  of  filial  piety.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Mithridates  »*as  made  here,  & c.  B4.  From  Dar- 
danus arose  the  name  of  the  Caatlet  of  Darda- 
nelU»^  after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now  called.  ^ 

D4i^  (Adpijr),  a priest  of  Henbaestus  at  Troy, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (r.  9), to  whom  wasascrib^ 
in  antiquity  an  Iliad,  which  was  believed  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems.  This  work, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  composition  of  a sophist, 
is  lost  ; but  there  is  extant  a Latin  work  in  prose 
in  44  chapters,  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  bearing 
the  title  Dardi*  !*hrypii  de  Krcidio  Trojae  //w- 
toria^  and  purporting  to  be  a translation  of  the  work 
of  Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin  ; it  is  the 
production  of  a person  of  little  education  and  of 
bad  taste  ; and  it  is  supposed  by  tome  to  have 
been  written  even  as  late  as  the  12th  century.  It 
is  usually  printed  with  Dictys  Cretensis : the  best 
edition  is  by  Dederich,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo. 

Baxiai  (Aopstov).  I.  King  of  Persu,  B.  c.  521 
— 485,  was  the  ton  of  Hystaspes,  satrap  of  the 
province  of  Persia,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Achaemenidae.  He  was  one  of  the  7 Persian 
chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smbrdis.  The 
7 chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of  them  whose  horse 
neighed  first  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
should  become  king  ; and  as  the  horse  of  Darius 
neighed  first,  he  was  declared  king.  He  married 
Atussa  and  Artystone,  the  2 daughters  of  Cyrus, 
and  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdia, 
and  Phaedime,  the  daughter  of  Olanes,  one  of  the 
7 chiefs.  He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  affairs 
of  his  vast  empire,  which  he  divided  into  20  sa- 
trapies, assigning  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Penis  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  except 
those  which  it  had  fonnerly  been  used  to  pay.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  empire  was  etTected,  for  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
bad  been  engaged  in  continual  wars.  — A few  years 
after  his  accession  the  Babylonians  revolted,  but 
after  a siege  of  20  months,  Babylon  was  taken  by 
a stratagem  of  ZoPYRUa,  about  516.  The  re- 
duction of  Babylon  was  followed  by  the  invasion 
of  iKytbia  (about  508).  Darius  crossed  the  Da- 
nube, and  marched  far  into  the  interior  of  modem 
Russia  ; but  after  losing  a large  number  of  men  by 
farnim*,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  On  his  return  to  Asia,  he 
sent  part  of  his  forces,  under  Megabaxus,  to  subdue 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Persiau  empire.  The  most  important  event 


in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  coremeDcenent  of 
the  great  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks. 
The  history  of  this  war  belongs  to  the  biographies 
of  other  men.  In  501  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted  ; 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  bum: 
Sardis,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  ]>arius. 
[Arirtagoras  : Hirtiakus.]  In  492  Mardo. 
nins  was  sent  with  a large  army  to  invsule  Green, 
but  he  lost  a great  part  of  his  fleet  off  Mt.  Atlic>«. 
and  the  Thracians  destroyed  a vast  number  of  bis 
land  forces.  [Mardomcts.]  He  was,  in  conse* 
quence,  recalled,  and  Datis  and  Artaphenws  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  invading  army. 
They  took  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
but  were  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Atbenuuis 
under  the  command  of  Miltiadet.  [MitTiADsa.] 
Darius  now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force  ef 
his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  Grerev ; 
but,  after  3 years  of  preparation,  his  attention  wai 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  He  died  m 
485,  leaving  the  execution  of  his  plans  to  hit  ton 
Xkrxsr.<»IL  King  of  Persia,  424 — i05,  nanrd 
Oohoa  (^Oxov)  before  his  accession,  and  then  tm- 
named  Kothaa  (Nddof),  or  the  Bastardy  hit 
being  one  of  the  bastard  sons  of  Artaxerxra  f- 
Darius  obtained  the  crown  by  putting  to  death  hit 
‘ brother  Soodianur,  who  had  murdered  Xerxrs  II. 

I He  married  Parysatis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  L br 
whom  he  had  2 sons,  Artaxerxes  II.,  who  icc- 
^ ceeded  him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Dariiu 
governed  by  eunuchs,  and  the  w*eakn«ss  of  bU  gv- 
vemment  was  shown  by  repeated  iniurrectiont  tf 
his  satraps.  In  4l4  tfie  Persians  were  expelW 
from  Egy  pt  by  Amyrtaeus,  who  reigned  there  6 
years,  and  at  whose  death  ( 408)  Darius  was  obliffid 
to  recognise  his  son  Pausirit  as  his  successor.^HI- 
Last  king  of  Persia,  336 — 331,  named  Codosus- 
I HUM  before  his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsane} 

! and  Sisy gambit,  and  a descendant  of  Dariui  II* 
j He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas,  after  tbe 
murder  of  ARSsa.  The  history  of  his  conqoev: 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  death,  is  given 
in  the  life  of  Alixandbr. 

Dbicoq  (AdffKwv : Aaenrssyiot),  a fortress  nesr 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a bay  of  the  same  name. 

Dtaoj^Uam  (AomioAioir  or  -troy:  AaaKvXiryif 
Dias/dii)^  a town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Proponti'* 
near  a l^e  called  Dascylltis. 

I BaiSa  (Aoff^o,  also  Aoureoi : Aoircdnrs),  a smsli 
I town  in  Arcadia  near  M^lopohs. 

I DaaaardUi  or  D&BB&riUe.  DaiBaritaB  (Ao^^s* 

I p^Tioty  Aaaffaptrai)^  a people  in  Greek  lllyris  ot 
1 the  borders  of  Macedonia : their  chief  town 
! Lyohnidof  (Awx*'*^®*)  on  a hill,  on  tbe  N.  swle 
of  tbe  lake  Lyoh&Itli,  which  was  so  called  after 
tbe  town. 

Batimei  (Aardgiirt),  a distinguished  Persian 
general,  a Carian  by  birth,  son  of  Camissares  by  * 
Scythian  mother.  He  succeeded  his  fiither 
satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemoo), 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  bis 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  he  threw  on  hi< 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted  from 

Persia.  He  defeated  the  generals  wbo  weie  sen 

against  him,  but  was  assassinated  by  Mitbndstes, 
son  of  Ariobarxanes,  about  b.c.  362. 

Nepos,  who  has  written  his  life,  call*  him  C 
bravest  and  most  able  of  all  barbarian 
except  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal.  . 

DatiB  (Aarir),  a Mede,  coraicanded,aIoDg  wi 
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DATUM. 

Aitaph^rc^  the  Penian  anny  of  Darias,  which 
m defeated  at  Marathon,  b.  c.  490. 

Datam  or  Datos  (Adrov,  Adros : Aari}y6s\  a 
Tlincian  town  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  subject  to 
Macedonia,  with  gold  mines  in  Ml.  Pangaetis  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whence  came  the  proTerb  a "*  Datum 
sf  good  things.** 

Ttswlis  or  Daulia  ( AovXir  •£Bor,  Aau\la  : Aav> 
Xitvt,  AodAios),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on  the 
read  from  Chaeronte  and  Orebomenus  to  Delphi, 
situated  on  a lofty  hill : celebrated  in  mythology 
aa  the  residence  of  the  Thracian  king  Tkrsus,  and 
as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  PuiLOSfBLa  and 
PaocNK.  Hence  Dauliaa  (AauAidt)  is  the  sur* 
name  both  of  Procne  and  Philomela. 

Bannia.  [Aputia.] 

Bamtns  (Aovror).  1.  Son  of  Lycaoo,  and  bro- 
ther of  lapyx  and  Peucetiua  The  3 brothers 
crossed  over  from  Illyria,  and  settled  in  Apulia, 
vbRrh  was  divided  into  3 parts,  and  named  after 
them.  The  poets  sometimes  gave  the  name  of 
Datinia  to  the  whole  of  Apuliu : Horace  {Carm. 

1.  2*2. 14)  oses  the  adjective  Daunia*  (sc.  frrro).  —— 

2.  2^  cd  Pilumnns  and  Danae,  wife  of  Venilia, 
and  ancestor  of  Tumus. 

Deedbiiaa  (AractoXof),  a celebrated  king  of 
the  Dacians  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  For  4 years  (a.  d.  B6 — 90)  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Homans  with  such  success,  that 
Domitian  was  at  length  glad  to  conclude  peace  with 
him  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Trajan 
refused  to  cOTtinoe  this  disgraceful  payment,  and 
renewed  the  war.  He  defeated  the  Dacians,  and 
coapelled  Decebalus  to  sue  for  peace,  which  w*as 
granted  (101 — 103).  But  in  104  the  war  broke 
sat  again  ; Decebalus  was  again  defeated,  and  put 
«n  end  to  bis  own  life ; and  Dacia  became  a Ro- 
man  province,  106. 

Deeilte  or  *la  (^ssfAsia:  ^sssAsi/r:  Diala- 
f'osSrr/),  a demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Rippothodatis,  lay  N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  borders 
ef  Boeocia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus.  In 
the  ISrth  year  of  the  Peloponneman  War  (b,c. 
4 1 3),  the  Peloponnesians  under  Agis  seized  and  for- 
uhed  Decelea,  and  thereby  annoyed  the  .\theniaus 
ki  many  ways  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Dwcratlui  Magnua,  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
Dentiss,  by  whom  be  was  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351. 
After  tbe  death  of  Maunbntiuh,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  353. 

Dacatla  (/>rsi'zr),  a city  of  tbe  Aedui,  in  Gallia 
Lagdutimsis,  on  an  island  in  the  Liger  {Loire). 

Ddcl&tM,  a I .iguhan  people  on  tbe  coast  and 
about  tbe  sourtes  of  the  Druentia  {Durance). 
Their  chief  city,  Deciltom  (AcKittro*'),  lay  Iwtween 
Nicaea  and  Autipolis. 

Daddltia  Saxa.  [Saxa.] 

P.  Md(u  Mvi,  plebeians.  L Consul  a c.  340 
with  T.  Maniios  Torquatus  in  the  great  Isttin  war. 
fisch  of  the  consuls  had  a vision  in  the  night  be- 
fore fighting  with  the  Latins,  announcing  that  the 
general  of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 
d'lotevi  to  death.  The  consuls  thereupon  agreed 
that  tbe  one  whose  wing  first  began  to  waver 
should  devote  himself  and  the  anny  uf  the  enemy 
t«  destruction.  l>ectus  commanded  tbe  left  wing, 
which  began  to  give  way,  whereupon  he  devoted 
bn&aslf  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction, 
according  to  tbe  formula  prescribed  by  the  pootifex 
Bmximus,  then  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain,  leaving  tbe  victory  to  the 
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Romans.»2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  4 times  consul, 
31*2,  308,  297,  and  295.  In  hit  4th  consulship 
he  commanded  tbe  left  wing  at  tbe  battle  of  Sen- 
tinum,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls,  and 
when  bis  troops  began  to  give  way,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  fisther,  devoted  himself  and  the 
enemy  to  destruction,  and  fell  as  a sacrifice  for  his 
nation. » 3.  Son  of  No.  2,  contal  279,  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  According  to  some  be  sacrificed 
himself  m battle  like  his  frtber  and  grandfather, 
but  this  is  not  true,  for  he  sun'ived  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus. 

DIcIai,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  249 — 251,  whose 
full  name  was  C.  Mkssu's  Quintus  Trajanus 
Dbcius,  was  bom  at  Bubalia  in  Pannonia.  He 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Philippas  in  249  to  re- 
store suboidination  in  the  army  of  Moesia,  but  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  the  purple  under 
threats  of  death.  Decius  still  assured  Philippus  of 
his  fidelity;  but  the  latter  not  trusting  these  pro- 
fessions, hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field, 
was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slain.  The  short 
reign  of  Decius  was  chiefly  occupied  in  w’orring 
against  the  Goths.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Goths  together  with  his  son  in  251.  In  his  reign 
the  Christians  W'ere  persecuted  with  great  severity. 

IMcilm&tes  Agri  [Agri  Dbcuiiatr.s.] 

Dei&nira  (Aijidecipa),  daughter  of  Althaea  by 
either  Oeneus,  or  Dionysus,  or  Dexamentis,  and 
sister  of  Meleager.  Acheluus  and  Hercules  both 
loved  Deianira,  and  fought  for  the  possession  of 
her.  Hercules  was  %'ictonous,  and  she  became  his 
wife.  She  was  the  unwilling  cause  of  her  hus- 
band*! death  by  presenting  him  with  the  poisoned 
robe,  which  the  centaur  Nessus  gave  her.  In  despair 
•he  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  For  details  see 
Hxmculks. 

Dftldlmla  (AijiScbssm).  L Daughter  of  Lyco- 
medes  in  the  island  of  Scyrtu.  When  Achilles 
was  concoaled  there  in  maiden's  attire,  she  became 
by  hhn  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptoleirms. — 
2.  Wife  of  i'irithous,  commonly  called  lliRronA- 
mza.  »3.  Sister  of  Pyrrhus,  married  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Bfidcet  (Aijitiirijr),  first  king  of  Media,  after  the 
Medes  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Assy- 
rians, was  the  son  of  Phraortes,  and  reigned  B.  c. 
709 — 656.  He  built  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which 
he  made  the  royal  nsidence.  HU  administration 
of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a body  of  spies 
and  informers  throughout  the  whole  country.  He 
w'as  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phraortes. 

Delon  (Aft2cvr),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  king 
in  Phocis,  husliand  of  Diomede,  and  father  of 
Asteropia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phylacus,  and  Ce- 
pbalus. 

D8I5&8  (AqiwvTi),  mother  of  Miletus,  w'ho  U 
hence  called  Doionidea.  (Ov.  MeL\x.  442.) 

Dei5t&nu  ( Anlorapof ).  1.  Tetrarrh  of  Gnlatia, 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Homans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia  against  Mithridates,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and  the  addition  of 
Armenia  Minor  to  his  dominions.  In  the  civil 
war  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalb,  me.  4K.  In  47  he  applied 
to  Domilius  Calvinua,  Caesar's  legute  in  Asia,  for 
aid  against  Phamaces,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor.  When  Caesar,  in  the  tome  year, 
came  into  Asia  from  Kitypt,  Deiotanis  received 
him  with  submission,  and  '>ndeavoored  to  excuse 
the  aid  he  had  given  to  Poropey.  Caesar  deprived 
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him  of  part  of  hii  dominions,  but  allowed  him  to 
retain  his  regal  title.  Two  rears  afterwords  (45) 
his  grandson  Castor  accused  him  of  having  formed  a 
design  .against  Caesar's  life,  when  he  received  Caesar 
in  Galatia.  He  was  defended  br  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in  the 
speech  {pro  Rfpo  DtioUtm)  still  extant.  The 
result  of  the  tr^  is  not  known.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution  of 
Lis  dominions  by  pa^Hng  Fulvra  a large  sum  of 
money.  In  42,  he  joined  the  party  of  Bmtas  and 
Cassius,  and  died  shortly  afU‘nv'ards  at  a great 
age.  •••3.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  In  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  be  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  the 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  Aetium,  31. 

Diiphdbe  the  Sibyl  at  Cumae, 

daughter  of  Glaucus.  [Sibylla.] 

BelphSbtit  a son  of  Priam  and  He- 

cuba, and  next  to  Hector,  the  bravest  among  the 
Trojans.  He  always  supported  Paris  in  his  refusal 
to  deliver  up  Helen  to  the  Trojans ; and  he  married 
her  after  the  death  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  on  the 
fall  of  Troy,  the  vengeance  of  the  Gre<'ks  was 
ehiedy  directed  against  him.  His  bouse  was  one 
of  the  first  committed  to  the  flames,  and  he  u*as 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelana  In  this 
dreadful  condition  he  was  found  in  the  lower  world 
by  Aeneas,  who  erected  a monument  to  him  on 
cape  Khoeteum. 

DSiphontea  (AnT4t6m7is\  sen  of  Antimachus, 
and  husband  of  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of  Teme- 
nus  the  Hemclid,  became  king  of  Argos,  after 
Temenus  bad  been  murdered  by  his  own  sons. 
Pausanias  (ii.  19)  gives  a different  account. 

Deliom  ; Dhiie$$i)„  a toam  on  the  coast 

of  noootia,  in  the  territory  of  Tnnagra,  near  the 
Attic  frontier,  named  after  a temple  of  A(k>11o  si- 
milar to  that  at  Delos.  The  Athenians  used  it  as 
a furtress  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  in  B.C  424  they  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Boeotians. 

Bellas  and  B5Ua  (A^A.ior,  An^fa),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respectively,  from  the  island 
of  Drlor. 

Belllus,  Q.,  a Roman  eques,  who  frequently 
changed  sides  in  the  civil  wars.  In  b.  c.  44  he 
joined  Dolabella  in  Asia,  afterwards  went  over  to 
Cassius,  and  then  united  himself  to  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Octavian  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  31.  He  appears  to  have  become  a 
personal  friend  of  Octavian  and  Maecenas  and  is 
therefore  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of  his  Odes  (ii. 
3).  He  wrote  a history  of  Antony's  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  had  himself  fought 

Belm&tloa  or  Btlm&tlos.  1.  Son  of  Coustan- 
tius  Chlonis  and  his  second  wife  Theodora.  From 
liis  half-brother,  Constantine  the  Great  he  received 
the  title  of  censor : he  died  before  a.  d.  33.5.  — 2. 
Sou  of  the  preceding,  was  created  Caesar  by  Constan- 
tine the  Greot  335  ; and,  upon  the  division  of  the 
empire,  received  Thrace.  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  as 
hi«  portion.  He  was  put  to  death  in  337  on  the 
death  of  Couitantine. 

Belos  or  B5luf  (fj  A^Aor  : A^Xios : ZWt, 

DiU^  nr  Sdilli,  Hu.),  the  smallest  of  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  in  the  Aeg^^an  Sea,  lay  in  the 
strait  between  Hhenea  and  Myconus.  It  was  also 
called,  in  earlier  times,  Asteria,  Ortygia,  and  Chla- 
mydia. According  to  a legend,  founded  perhaps 
on  some  tradition  of  iu  late  volcanic  origin,  it  was 
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called  ont  of  the  deep  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon, 
but  was  a floating  island  nntil  Zeus  fostened  it  by 
adamantine  chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that 
it  might  be  a secure  resting-place  to  Leto,  for  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Apollo  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  Delos,  by  giving  Olsuris  to 
Poseidon  in  exchange  for  it ; and  it  became  the 
most  holy  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apolla  Such  is 
the  mythical  story : we  learn  from  history  thst 
Delot  was  peopled  by  the  lonians,  for  whom  it  was 
the  chief  centre  of  ^itical  and  religious  union  m 
the  time  of  Homer:  it  was  also  the  seat  of  an 
Amphictyony,  comprising  the  surroandiug  islsods. 
In  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  Delos  became  subject  to 
the  Athenians  ; ii  was  made  the  common  tressiuy 
of  the  Greek  confederacy  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Persia  ; but  the  transference  of  the  treasury 
to  Athens,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  league, 
reduced  the  island  to  a condition  of  absolute  po- 
litical dependence  upon  Athena  It  still  poasessinl, 
however,  a very  extensive  commerce,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  downlal  of  Corinth,  when  Delos 
became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in  tUvei ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  art  in  Greece, 
especially  for  works  in  bronxe,  of  which  meu)  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  mixtures  was  called  the 
Delian.  An  especial  sanctity  wbm  attached  ts 
Delos  from  its  connection  with  the  worship 
Apollo  ; and  the  peculiar  character  assigned  to  the 
island  by  the  traditions  of  its  origin  was  confinied 
by  the  remarkable  fl^t  that,  though  of  veieasic 
origin,  and  in  the  midst  of  islands  very  subject  to 
earthquakes,  Delos  enjoyed  an  almost  entire  ex- 
emption from  such  visitations,  so  that  its  beiog 
shsiken  by  an  earthquake  was  esteemed  s msAed 
prodigy.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  W.side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cynthus  (wheoee 
the  god's  surname  of  Cynthius),  near  a little  rivvr 
call^  Inopus.  It  contained  a temple  of  Lcio,  sfid 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo.  The  latter  was  boiit 
near  the  harbour,  and  possessed  an  oiade.  Though 
enriched  with  offerings  from  all  Greece,  and  de- 
fended by  no  fortifications,  it  was  so  protected  froo 
plunder  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  that  even  the 
Persians,  when  sailing  Against  Greece,  not  onlr 
passed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  presents  to 
the  god.  With  this  temple  were  connected  gsoes< 
called  Delia,  w’hich  were  celebrated  every  4 
years,  and  were  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Theseus.  A like  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  ssoed 

embassy  (3swpia)  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  Deks 

every  year.  {Diet  of  Ant  arL  Tkeori.)  The  tenipls 
and  oracle  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every 
quarter,  even  from  the  r^ioos  of  Scythia.  Tb< 
greatest  importance  arai  attached  to  the  pr^ 
servation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians  ; once  under 
tratus,  when  alt  tombs  within  sight  of  the  temple 
Were  taken  away  ; and  again  in  a.  c.  426,  when 
all  human  and  animal  remains  were  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  island,  which  was  henceforth 
bidden  to  be  polluted  by  births  or  deaths,  of  byw 
presence  of  dogs : all  persons  about  to  die  or  hring 
forth  children  were  to  be  removed  to  the  adjs^* 
island  of  Rhenea.  Delos  continued  in  s flounsh- 
ing  condition,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  .Atbenia^ 
who  were  confrrmed  in  the  possession  sf  it  by  lh« 
Homans,  until  the  Mitbridatic  War,  when  Mcn^ 
phane^  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridales, 
upon  it  a devaatation,  from  which  it 
recovered. 
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DtlpM  (o{  ; AfX^f ; Katin),  a tmall 

tnwT)  in  Phocis,  but  one  of  the  moet  eelebrated  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  ita  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  wa» 
16  stadia  in  circumference,  was  situated  on  a steep 
dediritr  on  the  S.  slope  of  Ml.  Parnassus,  and  its 
site  resembled  the  carea  of  a (rreat  theatre.  It 
wss  shut  in  on  the  N.  br  a barrier  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into  2 great 
w'itb  peaked  summits,  between  which  issued 
the  waters  of  the  Cattalian  spring.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Pytho  (Tludv),  by  which  name  it  is 
aione  mentioned  in  Homer.  The  origin  of  the 
naa>e  of  Delphi  is  uncertain.  The  ancients  derived 
it  from  an  eponymous  hero,  Deiphus,  a descendant 
of  Deucalion  ; but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability,  that  Iklpki  is  connected  with 
^ brother,**  and  that  it  was  indebted  for 
its  name  to  the  tain  peaks  mentioned  above. 
iVIpbi  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  Doric 
■ettiers  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lycor&i,  on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The  goremmcnt  was 
an  oligarchy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a few  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Doric  origin.  Prom  them 
were  taken  the  chief  ma^stretes,  the  priests,  and 
a senate  consisting  of  a very  few  members.  Delphi 
was  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  , 
earth,  and  was  hence  called  the  **  navel  of  the 
earth.**  It  was  said  that  2 eagles  sent  forth  by 
Jupiter,  one  from  the  E.  and  the  other  from  the  \V., 
met  at  Delphi  at  the  same  time.  — Delphi  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Besides 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numerous 
sai>ctuariei.  statues,  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
P]i*thian  games  were  also  celebrated  here,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  2 places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphic- 
tTonic  council.  — The  temple  of  Apollo  was  si- 
tuated at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
frst  stone  temple  was  built  by  Trophoniiis  and 
Agarnedes  * and  when  this  was  burnt  down  &.C. 
•MB.  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Amphictyons  with  still 
gr<«ter  splendour.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  to  which  even  Araasis, 
kiag  of  Egypt,  contributed.  The  architect  was 
Spintharus  of  Coriiith  * the  Alcmaeonidae  con- 
tracted to  btiild  iL  and  liberally  substituted  Parian 
marble  for  the  front  of  the  building,  instead  of  the 
rmirami  stone  which  they  had  agreed  to  employ. 
The  temple  contained  immense  treasures  ; for  not 
only  were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings 
and  pnvate  persons,  who  had  received  favourable 
replies  from  the  oracle,  but  many  of  the  Greek 
states  had  in  the  temple  separate  thetaari,  in  which 
they  deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security,  many  of 
their  valuable  treasures.  The  wealth  of  the  temple 
attracted  Xerxes,  who  sent  part  of  his  army  into 
Pbocts  to  obtain  possession  of  its  treasures,  but  the 
Persians  were  driven  back  by  the  god  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  Delphians.  The 
Pbsciass  plundered  the  temple  to  support  them  in 
the  war  against  Thebes  and  the  other  Greek  states 
(357 — 346)  ; and  it  was  robbed  at  a later  time  by 
Brennus  and  by  Sulla.  ~ In  the  centre  of  the 
temple  there  was  a small  opening  (gcUrfia)  in  the 
ground,  frovn  which,  from  time  to  time,  an  intazi- 
raiing  Taprtar  arose,  which  was  believed  to  come 
frooi  the  well  of  Cassntia  No  traces  of  this  chasm 
ar  of  tbe  mephitic  exhalations  are  now  any  where 
ehserrable.  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a tripod, 
va  which  tbe  priestess,  called  Pytbia,  took  her 
seat  whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  eonsulted. 
The  wards  which  she  uttered  after  exhaliog  the 
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vapour,  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  They  were  carefully  written  down  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hexameter 
verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  tbe 
oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in  prose,  her  words 
were  immediately  turned  into  verse  by  a poet  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  its  having  thro«*n  into  con- 
vulsions some  goats  which  bad  strayed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  — Kor  details  respecting  the  oracle 
and  its  influence  in  Greece,  see  Di^.  of  Ani,  ail. 
Oroculum. 

DfiiphBiet.  [Dklphini>;s.] 

Dalphlnlnm  (AfX^nov).  L A temple  of  Apollo 
Delphinius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Aegeus,  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat  for  trying  cases 
of  intentional,  but  justiflalde  homicide. « 2.  The 
harbour  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  called  6 Uphs  Xi>iiv.  3.  A town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

Delphinluj  (AcX^frioi),  a surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon  De|- 
phines  (usually  called  Python),  or  because  in  the 
form  of  a dolphin  (S*A<pir)  or  riding  on  a dolphin, 
be  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi. 

Dalphiu  (AsX^i).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Melantho,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Delphi  was 
ascribed.  *2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Ceiaerio,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi. 

DglUu  [Axgyptuo.] 

Ddm&d^  (Avf^Vf*  u contraction  of  Aif/isdSnt), 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  origin,  but 
rose  by  his  talents  to  a prominent  position  at 
Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  was  a bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chaeron&i,  B.  c.  33H. 
but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  distinguished 
marks  of  honour.  After  Philip's  death  he  was  the 
subservient  supporter  of  Alexander,  but  notw  ith- 
standing  frequently  received  bribes  from  the  oppo- 
site party.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater  in 
318,  berausc  the  latter  bad  discovered  a letter  of 
Demades,  urging  the  enemies  of  Antipoter  to  attack 
him.  Demades  was  a man  without  principle,  and 
lived  in  a most  profligate  and  dissolute  manner. 
But  he  was  a brilliant  orator.  He  always  spoke 
extempore,  and  with  such  irresi^tlible  force  that  he 
was  a perfect  match  for  Demosthenes  himself. 
There  is  extant  a large  fragment  of  an  oration 
bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (vegl  SorScicacriat). 
in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reign.  It  is  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  orators,  but  its  genuineneu 
is  doubtful.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  state  that 
Demades  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

Dtaiix4ttlS  (AiJM^ipoTor,  Dor.  Aofidparos).  L 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  al>nut  B.c.  510  to 
491.  He  was  at  variance  with  his  unscrupulous 
colleague  Cleomenes,  who  at  length  accused  him 
before  the  Kphors  of  being  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ariston,  and  obtained  his  deposition  by  bribing 
the  Delphic  oracle,  a c.  491.  Demaratos  thereupon 
repaired  to  the  Persian  coast,  where  he  w*as  kindly 
received  by  Darius.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in 
bis  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended  the  king 
not  to  rely  too  oonfidenlly  upon  bis  countless  hosts. 
His  £unily  continued  long  in  Asia.-»2  A merchant- 
noble  of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bocchiadae.  When 
the  power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by 
Cypselui,  about  b.  a 657.  he  fled  from  Cormlh,  and 
•ettled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  married 
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an  Etruican  by  whom  he  had  2 torn,  Anmi 

and  Lucumo,  afterw'ards  L.  Tarquinius  Pritcua 

Demdtae,  a people  of  Britain*  in  the  S.W.  of 
\Va]ea  : their  chief  towns  were  Mahdunum  (Cbr« 
marihen)  and  Luentinam. 

Ddmfitdr  one  of  the  great  divinities 

of  the  Greeks,  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and 
her  name  probably  signified  yf other- Earth  (yn 
She  was  the  protectress  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  ^e  fhiits  of  the  earth.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  sister  of  Zeus,  by  whom 
•he  became  the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina). 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  Bemeter,  had 
promised  Persephone  to  A'idoneus  (Pluto);  and 
while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gathering 
flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the  earth  sud- 
denly opened  and  she  was  carried  off  by  A tdoneus. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
For  9 days  she  wandered  about  without  obtaining 
any  tidings  of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  He- 
cate, who  told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  cries  of 
Persephone,  but  did  not  know  who  had  carried 
her  off.  Both  then  hastened  to  Helios  (the  Sun), 
who  revealed  to  them  that  it  was  Atdoneus  who 
had  carried  off  Persephone  with  the  consent  of 
Zeui.  Thereupon  Demetcr  in  her  anger  avoided 
Olympus,  and  dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  con- 
ferring blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeui  at  Eleusis. 
(ClLKUs.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  angry, 
and  did  not  allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fhiits, 
Zeus  first  sent  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  to  persuade 
Demeter  to  return  to  Olympus.  But  she  was  deaf 
to  all  their  entreaties,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Olympus,  and  to  restore  fertility  to  the  earth,  till 
she  had  seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accord- 
ingly sent  Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Per 
sephone.  A’idoneus  consented,  but  gave  Persephone 
part  of  a pomegranate  to  eat.  Hermes  then  took 
her  to  EUeusLs  to  her  mother,  who  received  her 
with. unbounded  joy.  At  Eleusis  both  were  joined 
by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the  attendant 
of  Persephone.  Demeter  now  returned  to  Olympus 
with  her  daughter,  but  as  the  latter  had  eaten  in 
the  lower  world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one 
third  of  the  year  with  ATdoneus,  but  was  allowed 
to  continue  with  her  mother  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  fruit  again. 
Before  Demeter  left  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Trip- 
tolemus.  Diodes,  Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the 
mode  of  her  worship  and  in  the  mysteries.  This 
is  the  ancient  legend  as  preserved  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  but  it  is  variously  modified  in  later  traditions. 
In  the  Latin  poets  the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near 
Enna  in  Sicily;  and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone 
seen  Persephone  cat  any  thing  in  the  lower  world, 
revealed  the  fact  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  [Ancalaphus.]  In 
the  Iliad  and  (jdyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
legend,  and  there  appears  no  connexion  between 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  meaning  of  the 
legend  is  obvious.  Per»ephone,  who  is  carried  off 
to  the  lower  world,  is  the  seed-com,  which  remains 
concealed  in  the  ground  part  of  the  year ; Persephone, 
who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the  com  which  rises 
from  the  ground  and  nourishes  men  and  animals. 
Later  philosophical  writers,  and  perhaps  the  mys- 
teries also,  referred  the  disappearance  and  return 
of  Penephone  to  tha  burial  of  the  body  of  man 
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and  the  immortality  of  his  soul. — Tlie  other  legend# 
about  Demeter  are  of  less  importance.  To  escape 
tbe  pursuit  of  Poseidon  she  changed  herself  into  x 
mare,  but  the  god  effected  his  purpose,  and  she 
became  tbe  mother  of  the  celebrated  horse  Arion 
[Arion,  No.  2.]  According  to  some  traditions 
she  also  bore  to  Poseidon  a daughter  Des poena  (t.  c. 
Persephone).  — She  fell  in  love  with  lasion  and 
lay  with  him  in  a thrice-ploughed  held  in  Crete  : 
their  offspring  was  Plutus  (Heo/M).  [Iamon.] 
— She  punished  with  fearful  hunger  Erysichthon, 
who  cut  down  her  sacred  grove.  [Erv- 
^•ICHTHON.] — The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and 
Sicily.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  with  great 
splendour.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  agri- 
culture was  first  practised  in  their  country,  and 
that  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis,  the  hsvourite  of  De- 
meter, was  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  and 
sowed  com.  [TriptolIMUr.]  Every  year  at 
Athens  the  festival  of  the  Eleutimia  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  these  goddesses.  Tbe  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria  was  also  celebrated  in  her  honour  as 
well  at  Athens  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece : it  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the 
laws  and  the  regulations  of  civilised  life,  which 
were  ascribed  to  Demeter,  since  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  civilisation.  (DiW.  arts.  Elewma^ 

Theemojihoria,)  — In  works  of  art  Deroeter  was  re- 
presented sometimes  in  a sitting  attitude,  sometimes 
walking,  and  sometimes  riding  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  horses  or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire. 
Around  her  head  she  wore  a garland  of  corn-ears 
or  a simple  riband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
sceptre,  corn-ears  or  a poppy,  sometimes  also  a torch 
and  the  mystic  basket  — The  Romans  received 
from  Sicily  tbe  worship  of  Demeter,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ceres.  The  6rst  temple  of  Ceres 
at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumius 
AJbinus,  in  b.  c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
a famine  with  which  Rome  was  threatened  dunng 
a war  with  tbe  Latins.  The  Romans  instituted  a 
festival  with  games  in  honour  of  her  {Diet  *>/  A td, 
$.  e.  Cerralia).  She  w*as  looked  upon  by  tbe  Homans 
much  in  the  same  light  as  Tellus.  Pigs  were  sa- 
criheed  to  both  divinities,  in  the  seasonsof  sowing 
and  in  harvest  time,  and  also  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  Her  worship  acquired  considerable  political 
importance  at  Home.  The  property  of  traitors 
against  the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her 
temple.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  deposited 
in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribunes  of 
tbe  people.  If  we  further  consider  that  tbe  aediles 
had  the  special  superintendence  of  this  temj^e,  it  ts 
very  probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was,  like 
the  plebeians  themselves,  introduced  at  Rome  from 
without,  had  some  peculiar  relation  to  tbe  plebeian 
order. 

DimStrlat  (Avt^nrpids : Ai}/uTrrp(c^s).  L A 
town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  on  the  innermost 
recess  of  tbe  Pagasaeon  bay,  founded  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
lolcos  and  the  surrounding  towns  : it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  N.  of 
Greece,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  A 
town  in  Assyria,  not  far  from  ArlM*la.«3.  An 
Athenian  tri^,  added  to  the  10  old  tribes.  B.C. 
307,  and  named  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

D4m§tziiu  (Artfi'i/riHot),  1.  A Greek  of  tbs 
island  of  Pharos  in  tbe  Adriatic.  He  was  a ge- 
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ftfn]  of  TetiU.  the  Illjrian  queen,  and  treacherousir 
«rrendered  Orctra  to  the  Homans,  who  rewarded 
kizD  with  a irreat  part  of  the  dominions  of  Teuta, 
Suheequentlj  he  rentored  on  many  acts  of 
puaticai  hoetllity  against  the  Romani. thinking  that 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Oallic  war 
sad  the  impending  danger  of  Hannibal's  invasion  to 
take  notice  of  him.  The  Romans,  however,  imme* 
ttateiy  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  over 
to  Illyria  (219),  who  took  Pharos  itself,  and  ob> 
hged  Demetrius  to  dy  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king 
vf  Macedonia.  At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  bis  life. -»2.  Younger  son  of 
Phiirp  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  as  a hostage 
ts  R^e  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (198). 
Five  years  afterwards  he  was  restored  to  bit  father, 
vho  subsequently  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to 
Home.  But  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his 
istber  and  his  brother,  Perseus,  by  the  favourable 
oreptioo  he  had  met  with  from  the  Romans,  he 
vsi  secretly  put  to  death  by  his  father's  order. 

I.  Kin/jt  of  Afuctviomia.  ll  Sumarocd  PoIiOTOOtai 
(rioAtoeirTrr^T),  or  the  Besieger,  son  of  Antigonus, 
kag  of  .Asia,  and  Stratonire.  At  an  early  age  he 
gate  proofs  of  distinguished  bravery.  He  accom- 
puned  his  father  in  bis  campaigns  against  Eumenes 
I a.  c 31 7. 316),  and  a few  years  afterwards  was  left 
by  his  hither  in  the  command  of  Syria,  which  he  had 
to  defend  against  Ptolemy.  In  312  be  was  de- 
feated by  Ptolemy  near  Oaaa,  but  soon  after  retrieved 
kis  disaster  in  part  by  defeating  one  of  the  generals 
af  Ptolemy.  In  311  a general  peace  was  concluded 
uaortft  the  successors  of  Alexander,  but  it  was  only 
«f  short  duration.  In  307  Demetrius  was  despatched 
hy  bis  father  with  a powerful  fleet  and  army  to  wrest 
Oreere  from  Caasander  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with 
irreat  success.  At  Athens  he  was  received  with 
•stboscasro  by  the  peojJe  as  their  liberator.  De- 
laetnus  the  Pbalerean,  who  had  governed  the  city 
he  CaMander.  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Muny- 
cim  taken.  l>emetrius  took  up  his  abode  for  the 
'riater  at  Athens,  where  divine  honours  w*ere  paid 
but  under  the  title  of  " the  Preserver"  (6  2«rr^p). 
He  was  recalled  from  Athens  by  his  father  to  take 
the  command  of  the  war  in  Cyprus  against  Pto- 
kwT.  Here  also  he  was  soccess^l,  and  in  a great 
naval  battle  be  annihilated  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy 
(306).  Next  year  (305)  he  laid  siege  to  Rhodes, 
Uca&ae  the  Rhodians  had  refused  to  support  him 
^itui  Ptolemy.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
gfstntic  machines  which  Demetrius  constructed  to 
sMsil  the  walls  of  Rhodes,  that  he  received  the 
Kinume  of  Poliorcetes.  But  all  his  exertions  were 
waavaibog,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted  above  a 
yrv,  be  at  length  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
Rhodians  (304).  — Demetrius  then  crossed  over  to 
Oreece,  which  had  meanwhile  been  almost  enn- 
by  C^assander.  He  soon  compelled  Cas- 
«sMfT  to  evacuate  all  Greece  S.  of  Thermopylae, 
sM  for  the  next  2 years  continued  to  prosecute 
tbs  war  with  success.  But  in  302  he  was  obliged 
te  rpiom  to  Asia  in  order  to  support  his  father 
AMigenus.  In  301  their  combined  forces  were 
lotalij  defeated  by  those  of  Lytimachus  and  Se- 
h^ciM  m the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  him- 
self tUin.  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity  the 
of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great  mea- 
owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
wt  tail  (er  Athens  ; but  the  Athenians  declined 
to  reorrve  him  into  their  city.  The  jealousies  of 
kis  eoeoies  sooa  changed  the  fiKe  of  his  aflain  ; 
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and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a closer  union 
with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  married  Straionice, 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  By  this  alliance  Deme- 
trius obtained  possession  of  Cilicia,  and  he  had 
never  lost  Cyprus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  In  297  ho 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  do- 
minions in  Greece.  He  appeared  with  a fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuccessful. 
The  death  of  Cassander,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  gave  a new  turn  to  affairs.  Deme- 
trius made  himself  master  of  Aegina,  Salamis,  and 
Anally  of  Athens,  after  a long  blockade  (295).  In 
294  he  marched  into  Pe1oponne«us  against  the 
Spartans,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  their  city 
when  he  was  suddenly  called  aw’ay  by  the  state  of 
affliirt  in  Macedonia.  Here  the  dissensions  lie- 
tween  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the  2 sons  of  Cas- 
sander, had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to 
his  support ; and  he  sent  embassies  at  once  to 
Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  the 
nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already  defeated  Ami- 
pater  and  established  Alexander  on  the  throne, 
when  Demetrius  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was 
received  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  the 
young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian army.  Demetrius  kept  possession  of 
Macedonia  for  7 years  (294—287).  His  reign 
was  a series  of  wars.  In  292  he  marched  against 
the  Thebans,  who  had  risen  against  him,  and  took 
their  city.  In  291  he  took  advantage  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Lysimachus  among  the  Octae  to  invade 
Thrace  ; but  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a 
fresh  insurrection  in  Boeotia.  He  repulsed  Pyr- 
rhus, who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly  to 
effect  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a long  siege  (290).  In 
289  be  carried  on  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Aetolians,  but  he  concluded  peace  with  Pyrrhus 
that  he  might  march  into  Asia  with  the  view  of 
recovering  his  father's  dominions.  His  adversaries 
however  forestalled  him.  In  287  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  Demetrius  w*as  deserted  by 
his  own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and 
after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and  misfortune, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner 
to  Seleucus  (286).  That  king  kept  him  in  con- 
finement, but  did  not  treat  him  with  harshneas. 
Demetrius  died  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  56th  of  his  age  (283).  He  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his 
age:  in  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  schemes,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
His  besetting  sin  was  his  unbounded  licentious- 
ness. Besides  I.Amia  and  his  other  mistresses,  he 
was  regularly  married  to  4 wires  Phila,  Eurydice, 
Deidamia,  and  Ptolema'i's  by  whom  he  left  4 sons. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Oonatas.  eventually 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia. » 
2.  Son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  succeeded  bis  father, 
and  reigned  B.C.  239—229.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  was  opp<»sed  to  the 
Achaean  League.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antigo- 
nut  Doson. 

I n.  ATii^  of  Syria.  1.  Sotgr  (reigoed  b.  c.  162 
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—150),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV'.  Philopatorand 
grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great  While  yet  a 
child,  he  bad  been  sent  to  Rome  by  his  father  as  a 
hostage,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes.  After  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  ; but  as  his  re- 
quest was  refused  by  the  senate,  he  fled  secretly 
from  Rome,  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  Poly- 
bius, and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  in 
his  favour ; and  the  young  king  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator,  with  his  tutor  Lysias,  was  seised  by 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  valuable 
presents  Demetrius  obtained  from  the  Romans  his 
recognition  as  king.  But  having  alienated  his  own 
subjects  by  his  luxury  and  intemperance,  they 
sided  with  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Balas,  who 
look  the  title  of  Alexander.  By  him  Demetrius 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain.  He  left  2 sons, 
Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus  Sidetes,  both  of 
whom  subsequently  ascended  the  throne.— 2.  9i- 
cator  (b.  c 146 — 142,  and  again  128—125), 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by 
hii  hither  for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander 
Balas  invaded  Syria  ; and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philoroetor  he  defeated 
Balas,  and  recoven'd  his  kingdom  ; but,  having  like 
his  father  rendered  himself  odious  to  hit  subjects  by 
his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was  driven  out  of  Syria 
by  Tryphon,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son 
of  Alexander  Balas,  as  a pretender  against  him. 
Demetrius  retired  to  Babylon,  and  from  thence 
marched  against  the  Parthians,  by  whom  be  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  138.  He  remained 
as  a captive  in  Parthia  10  years,  but  w*as  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridatet  (Ariaces 
VI.),  who  gave  him  bis  daughter  Rhodi^une  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  haring  overthrown  the  usurper  Tryphon, 
engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of 
which  Phraates,  the  successor  of  Mithridatet, 
brought  forward  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  into 
Syria  to  operate  a diversion  against  his  brother. 
In  the  same  year  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  and 
I>emetrius  again  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  Egv'pt,  Ptolemy  Phyteon  set  np  against 
him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom 
be  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife 
Cleopatra,  who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage 
with  Hhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him 
refuge  at  Plolemais,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he 
was  assassinated,  125.— 8.  Sttcaams,  son  of  An- 
tiochus VIII.  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Deme- 
trius II.  During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  (96),  Demetrius  and  his 
brother  Philip  for  a time  held  the  whole  of  Syria. 
But  war  broke  out  between  them  ; Demetrius  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  till  his  death. 

m,  Liurartf.  ' L Of  Adramjttilun,  lumamed 
Ixion,  a Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
lived  partly  at  Pergamuiand  portly  at  Alexandria, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Homer  and  Hesiod  and 
other  works.— 8.  Magnet,  that  is,  of  Magnesia,  a 
Greek  gnimmarian,  and  a contemporary  of  Cicero 
and  Atticus.  He  wrote  a work  On  concord  (wfpl 
A^ioeoiar),  and  another  on  poets  and  other  authors 
who  bore  the  same  name  (Ilspl  voitfraty 

Kol  3.  Fbalerttis,  so  called  from 
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his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerus,  where 
he  was  bom  about  B.C.  345.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  by  his  talents  and  perseverance  he  roM 
to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens,  and  became  dii- 
tinguishi^  both  as  an  orator,  a statesman,  a philo- 
sopher, and  a poet.  He  was  educated,  tc^ther 
with  the  poet  Menander,  in  the  school  of  Theo- 
phrastus. He  began  his  public  career  about  325, 
and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  eloquence.  la 
317  the  government  of  Athens  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  (>ssander,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  for  10  years  with  such  general  satis- 
fliction,  that  the  Athenians  conferred  upon  him  the 
most  extraordinary  distinctions,  and  erected  no  less 
than  360  statues  to  his  honour.  But  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  administration  he  seems  to  bs^e 
become  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  be 
abandoned  himself  to  dissipation.  When  Detse- 
trius  Poliorcetes  approached  Athens,  in  307,  De- 
metrius Pbalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight, 
and  hii  enemies  induced  the  Athenians  to  pssi 
sentence  of  death  upon  him.  He  went  to  Ptolemr 
Lagi  at  Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many 
years  on  the  best  terms  ; and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Demetrius  that  the  great  .Vlersn- 
drine  library  was  formed.  His  successor,  Ptoletiir 
Philadelphui,  was  hostile  towards  Demetrius,  be 
cause  he  had  advised  his  father  to  appoint  aiiotbersf 
his  sons  as  his  successor.  He  banished  Deroetriaito 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
the  bite  of  a snake. — Demetrius  Pbalereus  vw  the 
last  among  the  Attic  orators  wmthy  of  the  name ; 
but  even  his  orations  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
decline  of  oratory,  and  were  characterised  ntber 
by  grace  and  elegance  than  by  force  and  subhniity. 
II  is  numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  probably  composed  in  Egypt,  embraced  mb- 
jects  of  the  most  varied  kinds  ; but  none  of  tbra 
has  come  down  to  us,  for  the  work  on  elocuiiuo 
(wepl  extant  under  his  name,  is  ^ 

^bly  the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  — 4.  Of  SMpsis,  s Oreeh 
grammarian  of  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  wrote  s 
learned  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  in  the 
book  of  the  Iliad.— 6.  Of  Sonium,  a Cynic  philo- 
sopher,  lived  from  the  reign  of  Calitrula  to  tbst  *( 
Domitian,  and  w*as  banished  from  Rome  io  cQDS^ 
quence  of  the  freedom  with  which  be  rebuked  the 
powerful. 

D4m5«4deB  (Ai^^ioir^Sijr),  a celebrated  pbymriin 
of  Crotona.  He  practis^  medicine  succeswvrij 
at  Aegina,  Athens,  and  Samos.  He  was  tikefl 
prisoner  along  with  Polycrates,  in  b.  c.  522,  sna 
was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Darius.  Here  be 
acquired  great  reputation  by  curing  the  king's 
and  the  breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  Nolwitbstsnd* 
ing  his  honours  at  the  Persian  coart,  he  wrai  slws” 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  Jo 
order  to  effect  this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  tw 
views  and  interests  of  the  Persians,  and  procu^ 
by  means  of  Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  wiw 
some  nobles  to  explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  *|jd 
ascertain  in  what  pons  it  might  be  most  luceesiftnl.^ 
attacked.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarentui^  ib* 
king,  Aristophilides,  out  of  kiodneu  to  Deroooedes 
seised  the  Persians  as  spies,  which  afforded  tb* 
physician  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to 
Here  he  settled,  and  married  the  dsughter  “ | * 
famous  wrestler,  Milo  ; the  Persians  having  ' 
lowed  him  to  Crotons,  and  in  vain  demanded  iw* 
he  should  be  restored. 
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Dem5eh&rM  Athenian,  ton 

r4  the  fitter  of  Derooathenei.  He  waa  probably 
mined  bj  bit  tmcle  in  oratory,  and  inherited  his 
patriotic  sentiments.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  in  a.c307  by  Demetritis  Polior- 
eelea,  Demochares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
party  and  tocdc  an  active  put  in  public  a^airs  for 
the  next  20  or  SO  yeara.  He  left  behind  him 
several  oratiooa,  and  an  extensive  history  of  bis 
own  timet. 

BimSclM  (AnMocA^r),  an  Attio  orator,  and  an 
opponent  of  Demochares. 

DdmSerAtta  (AitAUHrpdnit),  a Pythagorean  phi- 
loaopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author 
of  an  extant  collection  of  moral  maxims,  called  the 
gi^den  sentences  {ytmtieu  They  are 

printed  with  Dhmophilos. 

Ddmocrittia  {Avtfi6icptros),  a celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  about 
a.  c.  460.  His  father,  Hegesistratus,  — or,  as 
ochera  called  him,  Damasippus  or  Athenoerhus, — 
was  possessed  of  so  large  a property,  that  he  was 
able  to  entertain  Xerxes  on  hit  march  through 
Abdera.  Democritus  spent  the  inheritance,  which 
his  fisther  left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries, 
which  he  undertook  to  satisfy  bis  extraordinary 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a great 
part  of  Asia,  and  spent  some  time  in  Egypt  The 
many  anecdotes  preserved  about  Democritus  show 
that  he  was  a man  of  a most  sterling  and  ho> 
Xkoorahle  character.  His  diligence  was  incredible: 
he  lived  exclusively  for  his  studies,  and  his  disin* 
terestedness,  modesty,  and  simplicity,  are  attested 
by  many  features  which  ore  related  of  him.  Not> 
withstanding  the  great  property  he  bad  inherited 
frooi  bis  father,  he  died  in  poverty,  but  highly 
esteemed  by  his  fellow<itiz«ns.  He  died  in  361 
at  a very  advanced  age.  There  is  a tradition  that 
he  deprived  himself  of  his  sight,  tliat  be  might  be 
less  disturbed  in  his  pursuits ; but  this  tradition 
h one  of  the  inventions  of  a later  age,  which  was 
food  of  piquant  anecdotes.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  ap* 
plication  to  study.  This  loss,  however,  did  not 
disturb  the  cheerful  disposition  of  his  mind,  which 
prompted  him  to  look,  in  all  circumstances,  at  the 
cbeefl'al  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took  to 
mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  tlie  follies  of  men. 
His  knowledge  was  most  extensive.  1 1 embraced  not 
only  the  natural  sciences,  mathemstics,  mechanics, 
grammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other 
usefoi  arts.  His  works  were  composed  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  though  not  without  some  admixture 
of  the  local  peculiarities  of  Abdera.  They  are 
oevertbeless  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of 
the  livelloeM  of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  respect 
ecoDpared  even  with  the  works  of  Plata  The  frag- 
menu  of  them  are  collected  by  Mullach,  Dtmocriti 
Alfdfriiae  Oprrum  Frx»gmtnia^  Berlin,  1843.  Leu* 
cippus  appears  to  have  had  roost  influence  upon 
tW  philosophical  npinions  of  Democritus,  and  these 
2 philosophers  were  the  founders  of  the  theory  of 
atoms,  in  order  to  explain  the  creation  of  all 
existing  things,  Democritus  maintained  that  there 
were  in  uihnite  space  an  infinite  number  of  atoms 
tr  elementary  particles,  homogeneous  in  quality,  but 
heterogeneous  in  form.  He  farther  taught  that 
these  atoms  combine  with  ene  another,  and  that 
all  things  arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
farm,  order,  and  |>osition  of  the  atoms  in  forming 
comUnations.  The  cause  of  these  combinations  be 
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called  oiaaos  (rv'xnX  ^ opposition  to  the  roVf  of 
Anaxagoras  ; but  he  did  not  use  the  word  chance 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  but  to  signify  the  neces> 
sary  succession  of  cause  and  effect.  In  his  ethical 
phUoeophy  Democritus  considered  the  acquisition 
of  peace  of  mind  (s^u^'o)  as  the  end  and  ultimate 
object  of  our  actions. 

D4m6ddcui  (Ai}/i>(i8oaof),  the  celebrated  bard 
at  the  court  of  AlcinoUs  who  sang  of  the  loves  of. 
Ares  and  Aphrodite,  while  Ulysses  sat  at  the  ban* 
quet  of  AlcinoUs.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the 
bard  who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Cly- 
taemnestra,  and  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a desert 
island.  Later  writers,  who  looked  upon  this  my* 
thical  minstrel  as  an  historiail  person,  related  that 
he  composed  a poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite. 

D4m5iiax  of  Cyprus,  a Cynic  phi* 

loeopher  in  the  time  of  Hadnw.  We  owe  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  to  Lucian,  who  has 
painted  it  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  representing 
him  as  almost  perfectly  wise  and  good.  Deraonax 
appears  to  have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and 
moroseness  of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  in* 
difference  to  external  things.  He  w*as  nearly  lUU 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Denxdsifi  InsUlae  a group  of 

islands  in  the  Propontis  (Heao/  Afarmora)^  be- 
longing to  Bithynia : of  these  the  most  important 
were  PityOdesand  Cbalcitis,also  called  Demonesus. 

DdnadphOtUl  (Av^^d^tAot).  L Son  of  Ephorns, 
contioned  bis  father's  history  by  adding  to  it  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  War.-*2.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose 
Plautus  took  his  ^riiiarui.^8.  A Pythagorean 
philosopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  wrote 
a work  entitled  ^iov  dcpdrcui,  part  of  which  is 
extant,  in  the  form  of  a selection,  entitled 

Best  edition  by  Orelli,  in  his  Optuc. 
Grtuc.  Vet.  Sfnteat  Lips.  1819. 

Benxdphoa  or  Dcmdphhdu  (Arffuxpvtf  or  At;- 
L Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanlra,  whom 
Demetor  wished  to  make  immortal.  For  details 
tee  Cslbl'6.~2.  Son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  there 
procured  the  liberation  of  bis  grandmother  Actlmi, 
who  lived  with  Helen  os  a slave.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  he  gained  the  love  of  Phyllis,  dau;^htcr 
of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  and  promised  to 
marry  her.  Before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated, 
he  went  to  Attica  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  ns  ho 
tarried  longer  than  Phyllis  had  expected,  site 
thought  that  she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  life ; but  she  was  metamorphosed  into  a tree. 
Demophon  became  king  of  Athens.  He  marched 
out  against  Diomedes,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  was  ravag- 
ing it.  He  took  the  Pnlladiom  from  Diomedev,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  an  Athenian  in  the 
struggle.  For  this  murder  he  was  summoned  before 
the  court  ^vl  na\Ao3iV — the  first  time  that  a 
man  was  tried  by  that  court. 

DdmOSUldUM  (ArifunT04ini$),  1.  Son  of  Alci- 
sthenes,  a celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War.  In  n.c.  426  he  was  sent  with  a Beet 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  : he  afterwards 
landed  at  Naupactus,  and  made  a descent  into 
Aetolia  ; he  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  w*as 
obliged  to  retreat ; but  he  subsequently  gained  .a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Ambraciots.  In  425, 
though  not  in  office,  be  sailed  with  the  Athenian 
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f!c«t,  and  allowed  by  the  Athenian  commanden 
to  remnin  with  5 ihipe  at  Pylo»,  which  he  fortified 
in  order  to  asaail  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
own  territorice.  He  defended  Pyloe  against  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  he  was 
relieved  by  an  Athenian  fleet  of  40  ships.  The 
Spartans,  who  in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  oc- 
cupied the  neighbouring  island  of  Spbacteria,  were 
now  cut  off  and  blockaded.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Cleon,  in 
making  prisoners  of  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  though  the  whole  gloiy'  of  the  success 
was  given  to  Cleon.  In  413  he  was  sent  with  a 
laige  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist  Nicias.  Fortune  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  now 
counselled  an  immediate  departure,  but  Nicias  de- 
layed returning  till  it  was  too  late.  The  Athenian 
fleet  was  destroyed,  and  when  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  attempted  to  retreat  by  land,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their 
forces.  Both  commanders  w*ere  put  to  death  by 
the  Syracusana « 2.  The  greatest  of  Athenian 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeanio,  about  b.  c,  385.  At 
7 years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  and 
his  younger  sister  to  the  care  of  3 guardians,  .Apho- 
bus  and  Demophon,  2 relations,  and  Therippides, 
an  old  friend.  These  guardians  squandered  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  and 
neglected  his  education  to  a great  extent.  He 
nevertheless  received  instruction  from  the  orator 
Isaeus  ; but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he 
was  taught  by  Plato  and  Isocrates,  as  some  of  the 
ancients  stat^.  At  the  age  of  18  Demosthenes 
called  upon  bis  guardians  to  render  him  an  account 
of  their  admintsiration  of  his  property  ; but  by  in- 
trigues they  contrived  to  defer  the  business  for  2 
ye.ors.  At  length,  in  364,  Demosthenes  accused 
Aphobus  before  the  archon,and  obtained  a verdict  in 
his  favour.  Aphobus  was  condemned  to  {tay  a fine  of 
10  talents.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  Demo- 
sthenes ventured  to  come  forward  as  a speaikcr  in  the 
public  assembly.  His  first  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridicule  ; 
but  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Sa- 
tyrus,  w ho  gave  him  instruction  in  action  and  de- 
clamation. In  becoming  an  orator,  Demosthenes 
had  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  physical  dis- 
advantages. His  voice  was  weak  and  his  utterance 
defective  ; he  could  not  pronounce  the  p,  and  con- 
stantly stammered,  whence  he  derived  the  nick- 
name of  0dra\oi.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  most 
unwearied  exertions  that  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in 
his  way.  Thus  it  is  said  that  he  spoke  with 
pebbles  in  hit  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of  stammer- 
ing ; that  be  repeated  verses  of  the  poets  as  he 
rail  up  hilU  to  strengthen  bis  voice  ; that  he  de- 
claimed on  the  sea-thore  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly  ; that 
he  lived  for  months  in  a cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  wTiting  out  the  history  of  Thu- 
erdidcs,  to  form  a standard  for  bis  owm  style.  These 
tales  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit ; but  they 
nevertheless  attest  the  common  tradition  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  great  efforts  made  by  Demo- 
iibenes  to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator.  — It 
was  about  355  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain 
reputation  as  a speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered  the  oration 
against  Leptines,  and  from  this  time  ws  have  a 
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•cries  of  his  speeches  on  public  affoirt.  His  elo. 
quence  soon  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  people. 
The  influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  f(w  his  own  aggrandikc- 
menL  He  clearly  saw  that  Philip  had  resolved  to 
subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all  hit 
powers  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch.  For  14  years  he  continued  the  straggle 
against  Philip,  and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed  ; 
hut  the  failure  must  not  be  considered  his  foulu 
The  history  of  his  struggle  is  best  given  in  the  life 
of  Philip.  [PHiLtrpra]  It  is  sufficient  to  relate 
here  that  it  was  brought  to  a dote  by  the  battle  of 
Chaeron£a  (338),  by  which  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  crushed.  Demosthenes  was  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thousands  of  others.  Hu 
enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight,  and  up- 
braided him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  bit 
country  ; but  the  Athenians  judged  better  of  hU 
conduct,  requested  him  to  deliver  the  funentl 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Charrooen. 
and  celebrated  the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At 
this  time  many  accusations  were  brought  agaimt 
him.  Of  theae  one  of  the  most  formidable  was  the 
accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by  Aeachinet,  but  wbicb 
w'as  in  reality  directed  againat  Demosthenes  bin^- 
aelfl  Aeschines  acaised  Ctesiphon  for  proposing 
that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded  for  bii 
services  with  a golden  crown  in  the  tbestn*. 
Aeschines  maintained  that  the  proposal  was  cot 
only  made  in  on  illegal  form,  but  that  the  condset 
of  Demosthenes  did  not  give  him  any  claim  to  focb 
a distinction.  The  ttial  waa  delayed  for  ressoni 
unknown  to  us  till  330,  when  Demosthenes  de- 
livered his  oration  on  the  crown  (wepl  (TTV^droe). 
Aeschines  was  defeated  and  writhdrew  from  Albes*. 
[Asmchinx^.]  — Meantime  important  events  bid 
taken  place  in  Greece.  The  death  of  Philip  in  3% 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
although  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  7 dsTi 
before,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  joyfiil  tidimrs 
of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Qrrel(« 
to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander's  eneigy,  and  the  frightful  vengeance 
which  he  took  U{K>n  Thebes,  compelled  .Athens  to 
lubniit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  deaunded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficulty  alloweJ 
them  to  remain  at  .Athena.  During  the  life  of 
Alexander,  Athens  made  no  open  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  325  Harpslo* 
fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  entrusted  to 
hii  care  by  Alexander,  and  came  to  Athens,  ^ 
rotection  of  which  he  purchased  by  distributing 
is  gold  among  the  most  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  ss 
an  act  of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself ; *n<l 
accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenisni 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  bad 
accepted  his  bribe*.  Demoethenes  was  one  of  those 
who  were  suspected  of  having  received  money  from 
Harpalua  His  guilt  is  doubtful  ; but  be  was 
condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison,  fraro  which 
however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  cooni- 
vance  of  the  Athenian  magiitratea  He  now  re- 
sided partly  at  Troetene  and  partly  in  Aegu^ 
looking  daily  across  the  sea  towards  hi* 
native  land.  But  his  exile  did  not  last  long.  ^ 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  the  Greek  sta*^ 
rose  in  ann*  against  Macedonia.  Deorosthenes  *•< 
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ict&lled  from  exile  ; a trireme  was  lent  to  Ae^na 
to  fetch  him,  and  hit  progrets  to  the  city  was  a 
fioriom  triumph.  But  in  the  following  year  (322) 
the  eonfederate  Oreeki  were  defeated  by  Antipater 
at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace.  Antipater  demanded  the  lurrender  of  De- 
noethenei,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the  island  of 
Calaoria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poieidon. 
Here  he  was  pursued  hr  the  emUsaries  of  Antipater ; 
be  thereupon  took  poison,  which  he  had  for  some 
time  carri«^  about  bis  person,  and  died  in  the  temple, 
322. — There  existed  65  orations  of  Demosthenes 
in  antiquity*  but  of  the>M;  only  61  hare  coroe  down 
to  os,  including  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is 
strangely  enough  counted  as  an  oration.  Several 
of  the  orations,  however,  arc  spurious,  or  at  least  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity.  Besides  these  orations, 
there  are  56  E-Kjrdia  to  public  orations,  and  6 
letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  but 
are  probably  spurious.  — The  orations  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes:  (I.)  17  Poli- 
tval  orafiiMM  (Adyoi  <rv/i^otiAcoriKol),  of  which 
the  12  Philippic  orations  ore  the  most  important. 
They  bear  the  following  titles  : — 1.  The  1st  Phi- 
lippic, delivered  362.  2 — 4.  The  3 Olynthiac 

orations,  delivered  349.  5.  On  the  Peace,  346. 

6.  The  2nd  Philippic,  344.  7.  On  Halonesus, 

343,  not  genuine,  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 
8.  On  the  afTairi  of  the  Cheraonesus,  342.  9.  The 
3rd  Philippic,  342.  10.  The  4th  Philippic,  not  ge- 
nuine, 34 1.  11.  On  the  letter  of  Philip,  340, also 

spurious.  12.  The  letter  of  Philip. -~(1I.)  42 
Jmdieuil  Oraliomt  {\6yot  Sicoeucol),  of  which  the 
most  important  are  : Against  Midias,  written  355, 
but  never  delivered ; Against  Leptines,  355  ; On 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  Aeschines  during  his  em- 
bassy to  Philip  (Ilspl  Ilapawpso^slat),  342  ; 
On  the  Crown,  330.  — (HI.)  2 Show  Speech** 
(Adyoi  namely  the  *Ewfr<i^ioT  and 

*tpJrut6^,  both  of  which  are  spurious.  The  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators  by  Reitke.  Lips.  1770 — 1775  ; 
Bekker,  Oxon.  1823 ; Dobson,  Lond.  1828  ; 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turia  1845. 

Desseliltae  or  l^theldtaa,  a Thracian  people 
on  the  Ilaemus.  between  the  Strymon  and  Ncssus. 

Dest&tiu,  Corltu,  a fisvourite  hero  of  the 
Roman  republic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times  as 
a noble  specimen  of  old  Roman  frugality  and  virtue. 
He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the  flrst  of  his  family 
who  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  state  (conse- 
q lenUy  a homo  movu*).  He  was  consul  b.  C.  290 
with  P.  Cornelius  Ruflnus.  The  2 consuls  de- 
feated the  Samnites,and  brought  tbeSamnite  wars 
to  a close.  In  the  same  year  Dentatus  also  de- 
feated the  Sabines,  who  appear  to  have  supported  ' 
the  Samnites.  In  283  he  fought  as  praetor  against 
the  Senones.  In  275  he  was  consul  a second  time, 
and  defeated  Pyrrhos  near  Beoeventum  and  in  the 
Anisinian  plain  so  completely,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  quit  Italy.  The  booty  which  he  gained 
was  immense,  but  he  would  keep  nothing  for  him- 
self. in  274  be  was  consul  a third  time,  and 
conquered  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians, 
who  still  continued  in  arms  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  I>enUtus  now  retired  to  his  small  farm 
m the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  cultivated  the 
land  with  his  own  handa  Once  the  Samnites 
srot  an  embawy  to  him  with  costly  presents  ; they 
found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  tur- 
nips. He  reject^  their  present!,  telling  them  that 
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he  preferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold, 
to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor  in  272, 
and  in  that  year  executed  public  works  of  great 
importance.  He  commenced  the  aquaeduct  which 
carried  the  water  from  the  rtver  Anio  into  the 
city  (Aniensis  V'etus)  ; and  by  a canal  he  carried 
off  the  water  of  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  river 
Nar,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Reate  gained  a large  quantity  of  excellent  land. 

Deo  another  name  for  Deroeter : hence 

her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic DMit  and  DWine. 

Derbe  A*p€rrnit^  Atp^oTot),  a town 

in  Lycaonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Isauria.  It  is 
first  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  An- 
tipater  of  Derbe,  a friend  of  Cicero,  whom  Amyntas 
put  to  death. 

DorbieCM  or  Dorblcei,  a Scythian  people  in 
Margiana,  dwelling  on  the  Oxus,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  They  worshipped  the  earth 
as  a goddess,  neither  sacrificed  nor  ate  any  female 
animals,  and  killed  and  ate  all  their  old  men  above 
7 0 years  of  age. 

Dorodtif,  Bercito  (AepWrir,  Aepami),  also 
called  i4/an;u/ts,  a Syrian  goddess.  She  offended 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  in  consequence  inspired 
her  with  love  for  a youth,  to  w*hom  she  bore  a 
daughter  Semiramis ; but  ashamed  of  her  frailty, 
she  killed  the  youth,  exposed  her  child  in  a desert, 
and  threw  herself  into  a lake  near  AkeIuh.  Her 
child  was  fed  by  doves,  and  she  herself  was 
changed  into  a fish.  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
ship{^  her  as  a goddess.  The  upper  part  of  her 
statue  represented  a beautiful  woman,  while  the 
low'er  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a fish.  She 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a deity  of  the  Philistines. 

Dercyllldai  (AspicvAAiSas),  a Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Thimbron,  b.  c.  399,  in  the  curoniand  of 
the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  He  carried  on 
the  war  w*ith  success.  Tissaphemes  and  Phama- 
bazus  were  at  length  glad  to  sue  for  peace.  In 
396  he  was  superseded  by  Agesilaus. 

Dert5na  (7'ortona),  an  important  town  in  Li- 
guria, and  a Homan  colony  with  the  surname  Julia, 
on  the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

Dertdsa  (Tortoaa)^  a town  of  the  Ilcrcaones  on 
the  IWrus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a Ro- 
man colony. 

Detpoeiut  (Adtrroiya)^  the  mistress  a surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Aphrodite,  Demeter,  and 
more  especially  Persephone,  who  was  worshipped 
under  this  name  in  Arcadia. 

DeUoUlon  (AtoKaAlwe).  1.  Son  of  Prometheus 
and  Ciymene,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly.  When 
Zeus,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Lycaon,  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  degenerate 
race  of  men,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were, 
on  account  of  tlieir  piety,  the  only  mortals  saved. 
Gn  the  advice  of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a ship, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during 
the  9 days'  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  mount  Othrys  in  Thessidy,  on  mount 
Alhos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in  Sicily.  When  the 
waters  had  subsided,  Deucalion  offered  up  a sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Phyxius  (^u^ior),  and  he  and  his  wife 
then  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis  how  the  race 
of  man  might  bo  restored.  The  goddeu  bade  them 
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cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of  their  mother 
behind  them.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed 
in  interpreting  the  iMnes  of  their  mother  to  mean 
the  stones  of  the  earth.  They  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  from  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  bis  first  abode  at  Opus  or  at 
Cynus.  Deucalion  became  by  Pyrrha  the  father 
of  Hellen,  Amphictyon,  Protogenia,  and  others. « 
2.  Son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  and  father  of  Idoine- 
neus,  was  an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian 
hunters. 

Dava.  1.  {Ch«ster\  the  principal  town  of  the 
Comarii  in  Britain,  on  the  ^teia  (Aw),  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Legio  XX.  Victrix.  — 2. 
{Dte\  an  estuary  in  Scotland,  on  which  stood 
the  town  Devana,  near  the  modem  Aberdeen. 

Dez&m$niLS  (A«{d^c*vs),  a Ontaur  who  lived 
in  Dura  in  Achaia.  According  to  others,  he  was 
king  of  Olenus,  and  father  of  Dewnlra,  who  is 
usually  represented  os  daughter  of  Oeneus. 

Bexipptlt  (A«fiinror).  1.  Called  also  Dirnippus^ 
a physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippo- 
crates, lived  about  B.C.  380,  and  attended  the 
children  of  Hecatomnus,  prince  of  Caria.  — 2.  P. 
Herennitit,  a Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was 
a native  of  Attica,  and  held  the  highest  offices  at 
Athens.  He  distinguished  himself  in  fighting 
against  the  Goths,  when  they  invaded  Greece  in 
A.  D.  26*2.  He  w*aa  the  autlior  of  3 historical 
works:  — 1.  A history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  .Alexander.  2.  A chronological  history 
firtm  the  mythical  ages  down  to  the  accession  of 
Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  d.  268.  3.  An  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Sc^nhians,  in  which  Dexip- 
pus  himself  had  fought.  The  fragments  of  Dexip- 
pus,  which  are  considerable,  are  published  by 
Bekker  and  Niebuhr  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
iicriptoret  IliUtiriae  Byzantinae^  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
«3.  A disciple  of  the  philosopher  lamblichut, 
lived  about  a.  d.  330,  and  wrote  a commentary  on 
the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  of  which  a Latin  trans- 
lation appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  8vo.,  and  at  V'enice, 
1546.  fo.  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Prae- 
dkam* 

Bia  (Aia),  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  wife  of 
Ixion.  By  Ixion,  or  according  to  others,  by  Zeus, 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pirithous. 

Dia  (Afa).  1.  The  ancient  name  of  Nazoa^^ 
2.  An  island  near  Amorgos.<«  3.  A small  island 
off  Crete,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Cnossus.  — 4. 
An  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  on  the  \V.  coast  of 
Arabia. 

Biabliatet.  [.\rLSRCL] 

Diacxia  Amxp/a),  a mountninons  district  in 
the  N.E.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon. [Attica.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
(Auurgifff,  AuUptoi),  formed  one  of  the  3 parties 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided 
in  the  time  of  Solon : they  were  the  most  demo 
craticol  of  the  3 parties. 

Diadmaenifaitu  or  BiadTunSntis,  son  of  the 
emperor  Macrinus,  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
when  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  a.  d. 
217.  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  following  year 
abont  the  same  time  with  Macrinus. 

Biaetis  (Aicuof),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the 
Achaean  league  B.C.  149  and  147,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Humans.  On  the  dcuib  | 
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of  Critolaiis  in  146,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Achaeons,  but  was  defeated  by  Mummins 
near  Corinth,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  after  slaying  his  wife  to  prevent  her  faUing 
into  the  enemy's  power. 

Di&^^ras  (AwTdpav).  1.  Son  of  Daraagetui, 
of  Islysus  in  Rhodes,  was  very  celebrated  for  hu 
own  victories  and  those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
in  the  Grecian  games.  Hit  fame  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar  in  the  7th  Olympic  ode.  He  was  victor 
in  boxing  twice  in  the  Olympian  games,  fonr  times 
in  the  Isthmian,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once 
at  least  in  the  Pythian.  He  had  Cherefore  the 
high  honour  of  being  a vcgsoSoWictif,  that  is,  one 
who  had  gained  crowns  at  all  the  4 great  festi- 
vals When  an  old  man,  he  accompany  bis  sons, 
Acusilaiis  and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia.  The  young 
men,  having  both  been  victorious,  carried  their 
fiither  through  the  assembly,  while  the  spectators 
showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  congratulated 
him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  human  hap- 
piness. He  gained  bis  Olympic  victory,  ac.  464. 
•*2.  Snmamed  the  Athi^t  (^A8«or),  a Greek 
philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Telectide^ 
and  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Melos,  one  of  tbe 
Cyclades.  He  was  a disciple  of  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  and  in  hb  youth  he  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a lync  poet  He  was  at  Athens  u 
early  as  ac.  424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  CWi 
(830),  which  were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes 
to  him  as  a well-known  character.  In  coiiseqaeoee 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  popular  religion,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was 
mally  accused  of  impiety  a c.  4 1 1,  and  fearing  tbe 
results  of  a trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  was  cos- 
demned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  a reward  wt 
upon  his  head.  He  first  went  to  Paliene,  and  sf- 
terwards  to  Corinth,  where  he  died.  One  of  tbe 
works  of  Diagorat  was  entitled  Xdyss  io 

which  he  prolwbly  attacked  the  Phrygian  divinities. 

DiAaa,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  tb« 
Romans  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemia  Her 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
by  Servius  Tullius,  who  dedicated  a temple  to  her 
on  the  Aventine ; and  she  appears  to  have  been 
originally  worshipped  only  by  the  plebeiaoa  At 
Rc^e  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  light,  and  htf 
name  contains  tbe  same  root  as  the  word  dies.  Ai 
Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god  of  light,  represented 
the  sun,  so  I>iam^  tbe  goddess  of  light,  represented 
the  moon.  The  attributes  of  the  Greek  Artemis 
were  afterwards  aKiibed  to  the  Roman  Diana.  See 
ARTXMta 

Biknituil.  L (GionH4i),  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  opposite  the  gulf  of  Cosa.**- 
(Deaia),  called  Hemeroacopton 
by  Stral^  a town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  on  » 
promontory  of  the  ssune  name  (C  Marius)  foondm 
by  the  Mnatilians.  Here  stood  a celebrated  temp* 
of  Diana,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  name  ; 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  most  of  his  military  itor^ 

Dicaea  (Alxata),  a town  in  Thrace,  on  the  lake 
Bistonis. 

BicaearcUa.  [Putboli.] 

Bicaasrahui  (Aacafopx<^r),  a celebrated  Penpo* 
tetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and  historisn, 
bom  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  but  passed  the 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and  e*pee»*l  I 
Peloponnesua  He  was  a disciple  of  An»tnile  w 
a friend  of  Theophrastus.  He  wrote  ■ 
of  works,  of  which  only  fragmeats  ore  eiiont 
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DICE. 

BMt  important  worit  was  entitled  Biot  ri}f  'EXAci' 
fof : it  contained  an  account  of  the  geography,  his* 
torr,  and  moral  and  religious  condition  of  Greece. 
2^  Fuhr,  Dicaeareki  ^Veawim  quo0  iup^nuU  otm- 
pofUa  et  iil$utr(Ua^  Darmstadt,  1641. 

Dice  (^<n?)«  the  personiiicatioD  of  justice,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of 
Ettfioinia  and  Eirene.  She  waa  considered  as  one 
of  the  Horae,  and  is  frequently  called  the  attendant 
or  councillor  (vdpelpof  or  (uredpoi)  of  Zeua  In 
the  tragedians,  she  appears  as  a divinity  who  se- 
verely punishes  all  wrong,  watches  over  the  main* 
tenaisce  of  justice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  the 
unjust  with  the  sword  m^e  for  her  by  Aesa.  In 
this  capacity  she  is  closely  connected  with  the  Erin* 
nyea,  though  her  business  is  not  only  to  punish 
injustice,  but  also  to  reward  virtue. 

Dictaena.  [Dicra.] 

Dietaznniun  (Aiirra^uwr),  a town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Crete  with  a sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  from 
whom  the  toivn  itself  was  also  called  Dictynna. 

Dieth  (^trrn),  a mountain  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
where  Zeus  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up. 
Heoce  he  bore  the  sonuune  CHetaaa,  The  Roman 
poets  frequently  employ  the  adjective  Dictaeus  as 
synonymous  with  Cretan. 

DietjnJia  (Al«rrvrra),  a surname  both  of  Brito* 
martia  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities  were  sub- 
sequently identified.  The  name  is  connected  with 
lisrrwor,  a hunting-net,  and  was  borne  by  Brito- 
■mnis  and  Diana  as  goddesses  of  the  chase.  One 
tradition  related  that  Britomartis  was  so  called, 
becsose  when  she  bad  thrown  herself  into  the  sea 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  she  was  saved  in 
the  nets  of  hshennen. 

Dietya  Cretaiudj,  the  reputed  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  divided  into 
6 books,  and  entitled  Epktmeria  lieiit  Trojani^  pro- 
frasing  to  be  a journal  of  the  leading  evenu  of  the 
war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  we  are  told  that 
it  was  cmnposed  by  Dictys  of  Cnossns,  who  ac- 
companied Idomeoeos  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
mscribed  in  Phoenician  characters  on  tablets  of 
lime  wood  or  paper  made  from  the  bark.  The  work 
was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and 
remained  undisturbed  till  the  sepulchre  was  burst 
open  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
the  work  waa  discovered  in  a tin  case.  It  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Euprazis,  whose  slaves  had 
discovered  it,  and  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
order  of  Nera  It  is  from  this  Greek  version  that 
the  extant  Latin  work  professes  to  have  been  trans* 
Uted  by  a Q.  Septimius  Romanus.  Although  its 
alleged  origin  and  discovery  are  quite  unworthy  of 
credit,  it  appears  nevettbeless  to  be  a translation 
from  a Greek  work,  which  we  know  to  hare  been 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dictys,  since  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Bysantinc  writers.  The 
wort  was  probably  written  in  Greek  by  Eupraxis 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  at  what  time  the  Latin 
translation  was  executed  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
work  contains  a history  of  the  Trojan  war,  from 
the  birth  of  Paris  down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses. 
The  compiler  not  uofrequenily  differs  widely  from 
Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and  recording 
many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhere. 
Ail  miraculous  events  and  supernatural  agency  are 
entirely  excluded.  The  oompilalions  ascrib^  to 
Ihetys  and  Dares  [Dsaas],  are  of  considerable 
importax»ee  m the  history  of  modem  literature, 
•lace  they  are  the  chief  fountains  from  which  the 
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legends  of  Greece  first  flowed  into  the  romances  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  then  mingled  with  the  po- 
pular tales  and  ballads  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany. —The  best  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Dede- 
ricl^  Bonn,  1835. 

Bidlns.  L T.«  praetor  in  Macedonia,  &c.  100, 
where  he  defeated  the  Scordiscans,  consul  98,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Ceitiberions.  He  fell  in  the  Marsic 
war,  89.^3.  G.,  a legate  of  Caesar,  fell  in  battle 
in  Spain  fighting  against  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
48.-8.  IL  Di^of  Saivlui  Julifinoi,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards,  when 
they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  a.  o.  193.  Flavius  Sulpicianus, 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  Didius  bid  against  each 
other,  but  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Didius, 
upon  his  promising  a donative  to  each  soldier 
of  25,000  sesterces.  Didius,  however,  held  the 
empire  for  only  2 months,  from  March  28ih  to 
June  1st,  and  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  when 
Sevenis  was  marching  against  the  city. 

Dido  (Ai8w),  also  called  EUssa,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
Tyrian  king  Belus  or  Agenor  or  Mutgo,  and  sister 
of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
the  diMth  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married  to  her 
uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichaeus,  a priest  of  Hercules, 
and  a man  of  immense  wealth.  He  was  murdered 
by  Pygmalion,  who  coveted  his  treasures  ; but  Dido 
secretly  sailed  from  T^tc  with  the  treasures,  ac- 
companied by  some  noble  Tyrians,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Pygmalion's  rule.  She  flrst  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  she  carried  oflf  80  maidens  to  pro- 
vide the  emigrants  with  wives,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa.  Here  she  purchased  as  much  land 
as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a bull  ; but 
she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest 
possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a 
spot,  on  which  she  built  a citadel  called  Dyrsa 
(from  fivpaoy  i e.  the  hide  of  a bull).  Around 
this  fort  the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  be- 
came a powerful  and  flourishing  place.  The  neigh- 
bouring king  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  city,  demanded  the  band  of  Dido  in 
marriage,  threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case  of 
refusal.  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her  late 
husband ; but  seeing  that  the  Cartliaginians  ex- 
pected her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Hiarbas, 
she  pretended  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  under 
pretence  of  soothing  the  manes  of  Acerbas  by  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  she  erected  a funeral  pile,  on  which 
she  stabbed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Car- 
thaginians as  a divinity. — Virgil  has  inserted  in 
his  Aeneid  the  legend  of  Dido  with  various  modi- 
ficalioiia  According  to  the  common  chronology, 
there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  300  years  be- 
tween the  capture  of  Troy  (b.c.  1184)  and  the 
foundation  of  Carthage  (B.  c.  853)  ; but  Virgil 
nevertheless  makes  Dido  a contemporary  of  Aeneas, 
with  whom  she  fails  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
which  the  gods  Iwd  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a funeral  pile. 

Didfma.  [BRANCHiDax.] 

DidjW.  (Aeoluk  I.n'sulab.] 

DidjrintU  a celchratt*d  Alexandrine 

grammarian,  a contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a follower  of  the  Khool  of  Aristar- 
chus, and  received  the  surname 
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account  of  his  indefatigable  and  unwearied  appliea’ 
tion  to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  written  4000 
worka,  the  most  important  of  which  were  com* 
mentaries  on  Homer.  The  greater  part  of  the 
extant  Scholia  minora  on  Homer  was  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  but  is  really  taken 
from  the  commentaries  of  Didymus  and  of  other 
grammarians. 

Bieiplter.  [Juptran.] 

BlgenUa  (Xio^sa),  a small  stream  in  Latium, 
beautifully  cool  and  clear,  which  flows  into  the 
Anio  ne.v  the  modem  rtVwaro.  It  flowed  through 
the  Sabine  fnmi  of  Horace.  Near  its  source,  which 
W'os  also  called  Digentia  {/on$  eiiani  nro  dare 
nomrn  idonens^  Hnr.  iup.  i.  lt>.  12),  stood  the  house 
of  Horace  (nWnus  tcctojuffis  aquae /on*y  Hor.  Sai. 
ii.  6.2). 

DimaUnm,  a town  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Blnarchiia  (Acl»'apx<’’)^  the  last  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  1 0 Attic  orators,  was  bom  at  Co- 
rinth about  B.  c.  361.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Athens,  and  studied  under  Theophrastus.  As  he 
was  a foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward  himself 
as  on  orator,  and  a*as  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  w'riting  orations  for  others.  He  be- 
longed to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedo- 
nian party.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcctes  ad- 
vanced against  Athens  in  307,  Dinarchus  fled  to 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  was  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Athens  till  292,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Only  3 of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to 
us : they  dl  refer  to  the  question  about  Harp  a- 
It'S.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Attic  orators. 

Dind^dne.  [Dindyuus.] 

Bindjhntu  or  Dindj^nui,  -drum  (AMvpos ; rd 
AipdoMo).  1.  A mountain  in  Phrygia  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus,  sacred 
to  Cyl>ele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence 
called  Dindj'mSne.  ^2.  A mountain  in  Mysia 
near  Cyxicus,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

Blnocr&tet  (Asiroapdnjf),  a distinguished  Ma- 
cedonian architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  temple 
of  Artemis  nt  Ephesus,  which  wras  built  after  the 
destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Herostratus. 
He  was  employed  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Egypt,  in  the  building  of  Alexandria. 
He  formed  a design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into 
a statue  of  Alexander  ; but  the  king  forbad  the 
execution  of  the  project.  The  right  hand  of  the 
figure  was  to  have  held  a city,  and  in  the  left  there 
w'suld  have  been  a basin,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  the  mountain  streams  was  to  pour,  and  thence 
into  the  sea.  He  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  Arsino^,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  of 
which  the  roof  was  to  be  arched  with  loadstones, 
so  that  her  statue  made  of  iron  might  appear  to 
float  in  the  air,  but  be  died  before  completing  the 
work. 

Blndm&chiu  {Aftv6fiaxot)^  a philosopher,  who 
agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the  chief 
g'xxl  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with  bodily 
pleasure. 

BlndmSnet  (Aurofilrrif),  a statuary,  whose 
statues  of  lo  and  Callisto  stood  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausanias:  he  flourished 
B.  c.  400. 

Binon  (Asfvwr,  Afrcei'),  father  of  the  historian 
Cliurchus,  wrote  himself  a history  of  Persia. 

Bio.  [DioN.j 
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BioeaesarSa  (AuxTuataipeiai  Se/kriek),  more 
anciently  SeppbdrU  ( in  Galilee,  was 

a small  place  until  Herodes  Antipas  made  it  the 
capital  of  Galilee,  under  the  name  of  Diocaetarea. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  4th  century  by  Oallus,  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out 
there. 

Bioclea  or  Boclea  (AdxA«a),  a place  in  Dal- 
matia, near  Salona,  the  birth-place  of  Diocletian. 

Bi6eles  (AioxAnr).  1.  A brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a youth  whom  he  loved,  but 
he  lost  hit  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Mega- 
rians  rewarded  him  with  the  honours  of  a hero, 
and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dioclea,  which 
they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every  year.  — 
2.  A Syracusan,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  in 
opposition  to  Hermocrates.  In  b.c.  412  he  was 
appointed  with  sevoal  others  to  drew  up  a new 
c^e  of  laws.  This  code,  which  was  almost  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  Diodes,  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  was  adopted  by  many  other  Sicilian 
cities.  ~ 8.  Of  Caiystus  in  Eubo^  a celebrated 
Greek  physician,  lived  in  the  4th  century  b.  c. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only 
some  fragments  remain. 

Bioolet  &n8p5Us.  [Cblittrum.] 

Biodlti&ntu,  Valliiiii,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n. 
284 — 3U5,  was  bom  near  Salons  in  Dalmatia,  in 
245,  of  most  obscure  parentage.  From  his  mother, 
Doclea,  or  Dioclea,  who  received  her  name  from 
the  village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  ap- 
pellation of  Dodet  or  Diode$^  which,  a^ter  his 
auumption  of  the  purple,  a*aa  expanded  into  Dio- 
cletianus,  and  attached  as  a cognomen  to  the  high 
patrician  name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the 
army,  he  served  with  high  reputation  under  Pr>- 
bus  and  Aurelion,  followed  Corns  to  the  Persian 
war,  and,  after  the  fate  of  Niimerianus  becan»e 
known  at  Chalcedon,  was  proclaimed  emperor  br 
the  troops,  284.  He  slew  with  his  own  hands 
Arrius  Aper,  who  was  arraigned  of  the  murder  of 
Numcrianus,  in  order,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, that  he  might  fulfil  a prophecy  delivered  to 
him  in  early  youth  by  a Gaulish  Druidess,  that  he 
should  mount  a throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  Next  year  (285)  Diocletian 
carried  on  war  against  Carinus,  on  whose  death  be 
became  undisputMl  master  of  the  empire.  But  as 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  became  daily  more 
formidable,  he  resolved  to  associate  anth  himself  a 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  accordingly  selected 
for  that  purpose  Maxiroianus,  who  w-ns  invested 
with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  286.  Maximian  bad 
the  care  of  the  Western  empire,  and  Diocletian 
that  of  the  Eastern.  But  as  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Ronum  dominions  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians  in  the  E.,  and  the  Germans  and 
other  barbarians  in  the  W.,  became  still  more  im- 
minent, Diocletian  made  a still  further  division  of 
the  empire.  In  292,  C^stantius  Chlonu  and 
Galerius  were  proclaimed  Caesars,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  b^ween 
the  2 August!  and  the  2 Caesars.  Diocletian  had 
the  government  of  the  E.  with  Ntcomedia  as  his 
residence ; Maximian,  Italy,  and  Afl-ica,  with 
Milan,  as  his  residence  ; Cocstantms,  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  with  Treves,  as  his  residence  ; Gale- 
rius. lllyricum,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Danulw, 
with  Sirmium,  as  his  residence.  The  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  are  related  in  the  lives  of  bis 
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uact  DiodctUn  nnly  comatanded  the 
armies  in  pmen.  It  i*  sufficient  to  state  here 
that  Briuin,  vbkh  had  nmintaiaed  its  mdepend< 
eace  for  some  jears  under  CsRsusics  and  Al- 
LBcruft,  was  restored  to  the  empire  (*296)  ; that 
tbe  Persians  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace  ( 298) ; and  that  the  Marcomanni  and  other 
barbarians  in  the  N.  were  also  dhTen  back  from 
the  Rewnan  dominions.  But  after  an  anxious  reign 
of  *21  yean  Diocletian  longed  for  repose.  Accoid- 
mclj  on  1 St  of  Mar.  305,  he  abdicated  at  N ico- 
media,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague  Maxi- 
misn  to  do  tbe  same  at  Milan.  Diocletian  retired 
to  hU  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed  the  remaining  8 
Tears  of  his  life  near  Saloaa  in  philosophic  retire- 
ment, devoted  to  rural  pleasures  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden.  He  di^  313.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
nerve  persecution  of  the  Chnstians  (303),  to  which 
he  was  instigated  bj  his  colleague  Oalerius. 

IHdddnsa  (A<d3wpot).  L Suruamed  (hrontu,  of 
lasQs  in  Caria,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 
of  Ptoirtny  Soter,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him 
the  surname  of  Cronus  on  account  of  his  inabilitj 
to  K^ve  at  once  some  dialectic  problem  proposed 
by  Siilpo,  when  the  2 philosophers  were  dining 
with  tbe  king.  Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken 
that  disgrace  so  much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return 
from  the  repast,  and  writing  a treatise  on  tbe  pro- 
blem, be  died  in  despair.  According  to  another 
account  he  derived  his  surname  from  bis  teacher 
Apollonius  CroDUJL  He  belonged  to  tbe  Megaric 
school  of  philosophy,  of  which  be  was  the  head. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for 
which  be  is  called  d dioAcimxdt,  or  3iaA<icTuca^ 
rarof.  *2.  SicoICLt,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In 
order  to  collect  materials  for  bis  history,  he  tia- 
Veiled  over  a great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
lived  a long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
30  yean  upon  bis  work.  It  was  entitled  BifAto- 
te^TopiK^,  Tie  I/utoricai  Library^  and  was  an 
universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from  the 
earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Cesar's  Oallic  wars.  It  was  divided  into  3 great 
sections  and  into  40  books.  The  1st  section,  which 
consisted  of  the  first  6 books,  contained  tbe  history 
of  the  mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Tbe  ‘2nd  section,  which  consisted  of  11  books,  con- 
Umed  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tbe  3rd  section, 
which  contained  the  remaining  23  books,  treated  of 
the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  down  to 
the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  following  portions  are  extant  entire : the 
first  5 books,  which  contain  the  early  history  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Aethiopians, 
and  Greeks  ; and  from  book  1 1 to  book  *20,  con- 
taining the  history  from  the  2nd  Persian  war, 
a.  c 480,  down  to  302.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
there  are  extant  a number  of  fragments  and  the 
Excerpta,  which  are  presened  partly  in  Pliotiua, 
ar<d  partly  in  the  Kdogae  made  at  the  command  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Tbe  work  of  Dio- 
d(»rut  is  constructed  upon  tbe  plan  of  annals,  and 
tbe  events  of  each  year  are  placed  one  after  tbe 
••ibcr  Without  any  internal  connection.  In  com- 
piling his  work  Diodorus  exercised  no  judgment  or 
cnuciaei.  He  sirapiy  collected  what  be  found  in 
h'-s  different  authonties,  and  thus  jumbled  together 
luatory,  mythus,  and  fiction:  he  frequently  mis- 
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understood  authorities,  and  not  seldom  contradicts 
in  one  paaaam  what  be  has  stated  in  another. 
But  Deveitbelesa  the  compilation  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of 
materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a num- 
ber  of  wTiters  whose  works  have  perished.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Weaseling,  Amsterd.  1746, 
2 Tols.  foL,  reprinted  at  Bipont,  1793,  Ac.,  1 1 vols. 
8vo.  ; and  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  18*28,  6 vols.  8vo..~ 
S.  Of  Sinope,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  S53.-«4.  Of  Tyre,  a 
peripatetic  philosopher,  a disciple  and  follower  of 
Critolaiis,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens.  He  flourished  B.  c. 

no. 

Dibddttu  (AidSoror),  a Stoic  philosopher  and  a 
lather  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome.  In  hii  later  years,  Diodotus  be- 
came blind:  be  died  in  Cicero's  house,  b. c 59, 
and  leR  to  his  friend  a property  of  about  100,000 
sesterces. 

Bidgfoes  ( 1.  Of  ApoUo&ia  in  Crete, 

an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  lived  in  the  5th 
century  B.  c.,and  w*as  a pupil  of  Anaximenes.  He 
wrote  a work  in  tbe  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Ilfpl 
Oh  Natttrtf  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
treated  of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  words.  ••  2.  The  Babylonian,  a Stoic  philo- 
sopher, wu  a native  of  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  was 
educated  at  Athens  under  Chrysippus,  and  suc- 
ceeded Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  bead  of  the  Stoic 
Kbnol  at  Athens.  He  wras  one  of  the  3 ambas- 
sadors sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in  u.  c.  155. 
[Carnsaox.s:  CRiTOLAt'it.]  He  died  at  the  Age 
of  88.^3.  The  Cynic  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  about  B.  a 412.  His  father  was 
a banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  con- 
victed of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  b<en  spent 
in  dissolute  extravagance ; but  at  Athens  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  character  of  Antis- 
thenes,  who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes, 
however,  could  not  be  prevented  from  attending  him 
even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he  would  find  no 
stick  hard  enough  to  keep  biro  away.  Antisthrncs 
at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into 
the  most  frantic  excesses  of  austerity  and  morose- 
ness. In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and 
ill  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow  ; 
he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food, 
slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and  finally,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  common  story,  took  up  his  residence 
in  a tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth  of  this  latter 
tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably  diipuu-d.  In 
spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears 
to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to 
have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of  which 
he  disapproved.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and 
despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did  not 
directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literaiy'  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulyues,  and  neglecting  their 
own  i musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant ; men  of 
Kience  for  troubling  themselves  about  tbe  moon 
and  Stan,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  imme- 
diately before  them  ; orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it. -—On  a 
voyage  to  Aegina  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates. 
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ami  cArried  to  Cret«  to  be  sold  as  a slate.  Here 
when  he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood, 
be  answered,  **  How  to  command  men.*'  He  was 
purchased  by  Xeniadea  of  Corinth,  orer  whom  he 
acquirtKl  such  influence,  that  he  soon  receired  from 
him  his  freedom,  was  entnisted  with  the  care  of 
his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  his  celebrated  in> 
teiA'iew  with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  hate 
taken  place.  The  conversation  Wtween  them  begun 
by  the  king’s  saving,  “lam  Alexander  the  Great;" 
to  which  the  philosopher  replied,  “And  I am  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic."  Alexander  then  asked  whether 
he  could  oblige  him  in  any  way,  and  received  no 
answer  except,  “Yes  stand  out  of  the 

sunshine."  We  are  further  told  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  “ If  I were 
not  Alexander,  I should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
Diogenes  died  at  Corinth  at  the  age  of  nearly  90, 
B.C;  323. » 4.  Laertius,  of  Lab’rte  in  Cilicia,  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars,  probably  lived 
in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers  in  10  books:  the  work 
is  entitled  wepl  ^^wr,  3o7^rwv,  ical  Xxo^4y^rmv 
Twr  4v  <piK(xro^lif  tv3oici/ii^dierwK.  According  to 
some  allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  occupied  herself  with  philosophy, 
and  who,  according  to  some,  was  Arria,  the  friend 
of  Galen.  In  this  work  Diogenes  divides  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  com- 
mences with  .\naximander  and  ends  with  Clito- 
machuB,  Chrysippus,  and  Theophrastus  — and  the 
Italian,  which  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  and 
ends  with  Epicurus.  He  reckons  the  Socratic 
school,  w'ith  its  various  ramiheations,  as  a part  of 
the  Ionic  philosophy,  of  which  he  treats  in  the  first 
7 books.  The  Eleatics,  with  Heraclitus  and  the 
Sceptics,  are  included  in  the  Italian  philosophy, 
which  occupies  the  0th  and  9th  books.  Epicurus 
and  his  philosophy  are  treated  of  in  the  10th  book 
with  particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an 
Epicurean.  The  work  is  of  great  value  to  ua,  as 
Diogenes  made  use  of  a great  number  of  writers  on 
the  history  of  philo«)phy,  whose  works  are  now 
lost ; but  it  is  put  together  without  plan,  criticism, 
or  connection,  and  the  author  had  evidently  no 
conception  of  the  real  value  and  dignity  of  philo- 
sophy. The  best  editions  are  by  Meibom,  Amsterd. 
1692,  2 vuls.  4to.,  and  HObner,  Lips.  2 vols.  8ro. 
1828 — 1831.^5.  Oenom&tu,  a tragic  poet,  who 
benn  to  exhibit  at  Athens  b.c.  404. 

mogeni&ntLS  (Aioy«»'«iai'ds),  of  lleracl&i  on  the 
Pontus,  a distinguished  grammarian  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  wrote  a Greek  Lexicon,  from  which 
the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  taken.  A portion  of  it  is  still 
extant,  containing  a collection  of  proverbs  first 
printed  by  Schottus,  with  the  proverli  of  Zenobius 
and  Suidaa,  Antv.  1612,  4to.,  and  subsequently  in 
other  editions  of  the  Paroemio^jiki  Orueci.  ' 
Diomea  (r^  At6u4ia:  Au>|t«<c^v,  Aio^fur),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
with  a temple  of  Hercules  ; the  Diomean  gate  in 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.] 

Diomeddae  Inslilae,  5 small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  N.  of  the  promontory  Garganum  in 
Apulia,  named  after  Diomedes.  [Diombdxs.]  The 
largest  of  these,  called  Diomedea  Insula  orTrimenis 
(Tremiti\  was  the  place  where  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  died. 
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^ Diom8dM  (AtoM^3nv).  L Son  of  Tydeai  and 
I DeYpyle,  whence  he  is  constantly  called  Tydtdes 
! (Ti/3«i'3v7>),  succeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Argos.— 
Homeric  Sioty,  Tydeus  fell  in  the  exp<^ition 
against  Thebt^  while  his  son  Diomedes  was  yet  a 
boy  ; but  Diomedes  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Kpigoni  who  took  Thebes.  He  went  to  Troy  with 
80  ships,  and  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest 
hero  in  the  Greek  army.  He  enjoyed  the  especial 
protection  of  Athena ; he  fought  against  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Trojans,  such  as  Hector 
and  Aeneas,  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded  both 
Aphrodite  and  Ares.  — fjoter  Stories.  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses  carried  off  the  palladium  from  the 
city  of  Troy,  since  it  was  believed  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was 
within  its  walls.  Diomedes  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos ; but  according  to  others  it 
was  taken  from  him  by  Demophon  in  Attica, 
where  he  landed  one  night  on  his  return  froa 
Troy,  without  knowing  where  he  was.  (Dt*o- 
PRON.]  Another  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes 
restored  the  palladium  to  Aeneas.  On  his  trrirsl 
in  Argos  Diomedes  found  his  wife  Aegialea  living  io 
adultery  with  Hippolytiis,  or,  according  to  otbcrv 
with  Cometes  or  Cyllabarus.  This  misfortuDe 
befell  him  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  before  Troy,  He  therefore  quitted 
Argos,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he  was  expelled 
by  the  adulterers,  and  went  to  Aetolia.  He  sole 
sequently  attempted  to  return  to  Algos,  but  on  bis 
way  home  a storm  threw  him  on  the  coast  of 
Daunia  in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Dannus,  the  king  of  the  country.  Diomedes  ts* 
sifted  Dannus  in  his  war  against  the  Messapisos* 
married  Euippe,  the  daughter  of  Dannus,  and  set* 
tied  in  Daunia,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  buried  in  one  of  the  islands  off  cape  Gar- 
ganum, which  were  called  after  him  the  Diomedean 
islands.  Hia  companions  were  inconsolable  at  bii 
loss,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  (.4<vi 
Diomctlcae)^  which,  mindful  of  their  origin,  used 
to  fly  joyfully  towards  the  Greek  ships,  but  to 
avoid  those  of  the  Romans.  According  to  others 
Diomedes  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in  one 
of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Heneti.  A number  of  towns  in  the  E.  part  of  Italy, 
such  as  Beneventum,  Argos  Hippion  (afterwards 
ArgjTipa  or  Arpi),  Venusia,  Canusium,  Venafrum, 
Brundusium,  &c.  were  believed  to  have  been 
founded  hy  Diomedes.  A plain  of  Apulia,  near 
Salapia  and  Canusium,  was  called  i>iV>i*ie(/di  Comfs 
after  him.  He  was  worshipped  as  a divine  being, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  statues  of  him  existed 
at  Argyripo,  Metapontum,  Tharii,  and  other  places. 
— 2.  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  king  of  the  Bis- 
tones in  Thrace,  killed  by ’Hercules  on  tccounurf 
his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human  flesh. 

DiomSdet,  a Latin  grammarian,  proliably  lived 
in  the  4th  or  6th  century  after  Christ,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  extant  work.  Do  Oratione  et  Partifms 
OrrUionis  et  Vario  Genere  Mrirorum  Hfpri  IU-* 
printed  in  the  GrammaHcae  Latinac  .dsrtofw  A"- 
titpii  of  Putschiut,  4to.  Hanov.  1606. 

Di5m6d<m  (Aio^ddMe),  an  Athenian  commander 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae  (b.  c,  406), 
and  was  put  to  death  with  5 of  his  colleagues  oo 
bis  return  to  Athens. 

Dion  (Alwr),  a Syracusan,  son  of  llippsrmui, 
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and  a reUtion  of  Dtonyiias.  His  sister  Aristomache  ' 
wu  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysius  ; and 
Dion  himself  was  married  to  Arete,  the  daughter 
of  Dionysius  by  Aristomache.  Dion  was  treated 
by  Dionysius  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  many  services  of  trust 
and  confidence.  Of  this  close  connection  and  favour 
with  the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself 
to  amass  great  wealth.  He  made  no  opposition  to 
the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  his 
fiather's  power,  but  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  youthful  tyrant*  to  whom  he  also  made 
himself  persoimlly  disagreeable  by  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have  been  natui^ly 
a man  of  a proud  and  stem  character,  and  having 
become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato  when  that  phi* 
loeopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the  austerity  of  a 
philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undisguised  contempt 
the  debaucheries  and  dissolute  pleasures  of  his 
nephew.  From  these  he  eirdeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  by  pcrsuadiirg  him  to  invite  Plato  a second 
time  to  Syracuse ; but  the  philosopher,  though 
received  at  first  with  the  utmost  distinction,  failed 
in  obtaining  a permanent  hold  on  the  mind  of 
Dionysios;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  opposite  party, 
headed  by  Philistus,  were  successful  in  procuring 
the  banishment  of  Dion.  Dion  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato 
and  his  disciples  ; but  Plato  baring  failed  in  pro- 
ctxring  his  re^l  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a third 
time  visHed  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  con- 
fiscated his  property,  and  compelled  bis  wife  to  marry 
another  person,  he  determined  on  attempting  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force.  He  sailed  from 
Zacynthos  with  only  a small  force  and  obtained 
possession  of  Syracuse  without  opposition  during 
the  absence  of  Dionysius  in  Italy.  Dionysius  re- 
turned shortly  afterwvds,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  quit  Syracuse  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving 
Dion  undisputed  master  of  the  city,  B.C.  356.  His 
despotic  i«>nduct  however  soon  caused  great  dis- 
content, and  the  people  complained  with  justice 
that  they  bad  only  exchanged  one  t^’rant  for 
another.  He  caused  his  chief  opponent,  Heraclldes, 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
his  adversaries.  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  who  had 
acrotnpanied  him  from  Greece,  formed  a conspiracy 
asainst  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
his  own  house,  S53. 

Dion  CaMloa,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  senator,  Cassius  Apronianus,  and  was  bom 
A.  o.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He  also  bore 
the  surname  Cooceiannt,  which  he  derived  from 
the  orator  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianus,  bis  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  ; he  accompanied  hts  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  the  administration ; and  after  his  father's 
death,  he  went  to  Rome,  about  180.  He  was 
Miaightway  made  a senator,  and  frequently  pleaded 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  was  aedile  and  quaestor 
under  Commodni,  and  praetor  under  Se^timius 
Severus,  194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his 
journey  to  the  East;  he  was  appointed  by  Macrinui 
to  the  government  of  Prrgamus  and  Smyrna,  218 ; 
was  consul  about  220;  proconsul  of  Africa  224, 
under  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
■s  legate  to  Dalmatia  in  226,  and  to  Pannonia  in 
227.  In  the  latter  province  he  restored  strict 
discipline  among  the  troops  ; which  excited  the 
discmtent  of  (he  praetoriaos  at  Home,  who  de-  . 
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\ manded  his  life  of  Alexander  Serenis  But  the 
emperor  protected  him  and  raised  him  to  his  second 
consulship  229.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  permission 
of  the  emperor  to  return  to  his  native  town  Nicaea, 
where  be  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  and 
died. — Dion  wrote  several  historical  works,  but  the 
most  important  a*as  a History  of  Rome 
loTopfa),  in  80  books,  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in  which  Dion 
returned  to  Nicaea.  Unfortunately,  only  a com- 
parativelj  small  portion  of  this  woiit  has  come 
down  to  us  entire.  Of  the  first  34  books  we  posseM 
only  fragments  ; but  since  Zonaras  in  hit  Annals 
chiefly  followed  Dion  Cassius,  we  may  regard  the 
Annals  of  Zonaras  as  to  some  extent  an  epitome  of 
Dion  Cassiua  Of  the  35th  book  we  possess  a 
considerable  fragmeDt,  and  from  the  36th  book  to 
the  54th  the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces 
the  history  friim  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn. 
Pompey  against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippo,  B.  c.  10.  Of  the  remaining  books  we  have 
only  the  epitomes  made  by  XiphiUnus  and  others. 
Dion  Cassius  treated  the  history  of  the  republic 
with  brevity,  but  gave  a more  minute  account  of 
these  events,  of  which  be  bad  been  himself  an  eye- 
witness. He  consulted  original  authorities,  and 
displayed  great  judgment  and  diKrimination  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  had  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  notions  of  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions  were  far  more  correct 
than  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  such  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Reimarus,  Harob.  1750 — 52,  2 voU.  fol.,  and  by 
Sturx,  Lips.  1824,  9 vols.  8vo. 

Dion  Cfar^MStSmui,  that  is,  the  golden-mouthed, 
a surname  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
He  also  bore  the  surname  Cocceianus,  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  was  bom  at 
Pnisa  in  Bitbynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  He  received  a careful  educa- 
tion, increased  his  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
different  countries,  and  eame  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  but  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
Domitian,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  the 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  be  put  on  a beggar’s 
dress,  and  in  this  condition  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Getae.  After  the 
murder  of  Domitian,  a.  n.  96.  Dion  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in 
fiivour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  accession. 
Trajan  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most  marked  favour. 
Dion  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  1 17. — Dion  Chry- 
sostom is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  rhetoriciant 
and  sophists  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are  extant  80  of  his  orations  ; but  they  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 
hical  subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
ave  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  \6yoi 
T«p«  3aff(Acfaf  or  \6yot  fiatriXtHoi,  4 oratiuni  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a sovereign; 
Aioytyfft  ir«pl  rvpiu't'iSor,  on  the  troubles  to 
wliich  men  expose  themselves  hy  deserting  tlie 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ; essays  on  slavery  and 
freed  >m  ; on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator  ; political  di»courM‘s  addressed  to  variout 
towns ; OQ  subjects  of  ethics  and  practical  philo- 
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Mphy ; and  lastly,  orations  on  mythical  subjects 
and  show'speeches.  All  these  orations  are  written 
in  pure  Attic  Greek,  and,  although  tainted  with 
the  rhetorical  embellUhtnents  of  the  age,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  refined  and  elegant  style.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  17B4,  2 toIs. 
and  by  Emperius,  Bruns.  1844. 

Dionaea.  [Dions.] 

Didna  (Au^ktj  },  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether  and  Oe.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  .Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus,  W'hen  she  was  wounded  by 
Dinmedes.  — Aphrodite  is  hence  called  Dionaea, 
and  this  epithet  is  frequently  applied  to  any  thing 
sacred  to  Aphrodite.  Hence  we  find  Dionaeum 
untrum  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1.  39),  and  Dionaens  Caesar 
(Virg.  Ed.  ix.  47),  because  Caesar  claimed  descent 
from  Venus.  Aphrodite  is  sometimes  also  called 
Dione. 

Dion^Ios  (Aiovvaios)  I.  f/istoricoL  >^1,  The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hermocrates,  bom 
B.  c.  430.  He  was  bom  in  a private  but  not  low 
station,  and  began  life  as  a clerk  in  a public  office. 
He  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Hermocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocmtical  party,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  attempt  which  Hermocrates  made 
to  effect  by  force  his  restoration  from  exile.  He 
subsequently  served  in  the  great  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Han- 
nibal. the  son  of  Giico,  and  successively  reduced 
and  destroyed  Selirius,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum. 
These  disasters,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the 
Syracusan  genera),  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigen- 
tum, bad  created  a general  spirit  of  discontent  and 
alarm,  of  which  Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  a decree  for  deposing 
the  existing  generals,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
stead,  among  whom  w*as  Dionysius  himself,  ac.  406. 
His  efforts  were  from  this  time  directed  towards 
supplanting  his  new  colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  In  the  following  year  (405),  the  other  ge- 
nerals were  deposed,  and  Dionysius,  though  only  25 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  sole  general,  with  full 
powers.  From  this  period  w*e  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued 
without  interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was 
to  procure  thcappointment  of  a body-guard,  which  be 
speedily  increas^  to  the  number  of  1000  men : at 
the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans  to  double 
the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every  means  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partisans  of  that  leader.  He  converted  the  island 
of  Ortygia  into  a strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took 
up  his  own  residence.  After  concluding  a peace 
with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  a formidable 
insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began  to  direct  his 
arms  against  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos, 
Catana,  and  Leontini,  successively  fell  into  bis 
power,  either  by  force  or  treachery.  For  several 
years  after  this  he  made  preparations  for  renewing 
the  war  with  Carthage.  In  397  he  declared  war 
against  Carthage.  At  first  he  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  in  395  his  fleet  was  totally  defeated,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls 
of  Syraciue,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians both  by  sea  and  land.  A pestilence 
shortly  after  broke  oat  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
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' and  greatly  reduced  the  enemy;  whereupon  Dio. 
nysius  suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  l>olh  by 
sea  and  land,  defeated  the  army,  and  barm 
great  port  of  their  fleet.  The  Carthaginians  were 
now  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  393  they  renewed 
the  war  with  no  better  success,  and  in  392  they 
concluded  a peace  with  Dionysius.  This  treaty 
left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue  the  ambitious 
projects  in  which  he  had  previously  engaged  against 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Lucanians,  and  crossed  over  into  Italy. 
He  subdued  Caulonia,  Hipponium.  and  Rhegium, 
387.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Loemns; 
and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the  command  both 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  seas.  He  was  now 
at  the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  during  the  *20 
years  that  elapsed  from  this  period  to  his  death, 
he  possessed  an  amount  of  power  and  influence  far 
exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  Greek  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.  During  this  time  he  was 
twice  engaged  again  in  w*ar  with  Carthage,  namely 
in  383,  when  a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  powers ; and  again  in  368,  in  the  middle  of 
which  war  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  367.  Bis 
last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
excessive  feasting  ; but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendanu, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son.  After 
j the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  bad  marri^ 
almost  exactly  at  the  same  time  — some  said  evra 
on  the  same  day  — Doris,  a Locrian  ctf  distinguished 
birth,  and  Aristomache,  a Syracusan,  the  daughter 
of  bis  supporter  Hipparinus,  and  the  sister  of  Dtoo. 
By  Doris  he  had  3 children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  The  character  d 
Dionysius  lias  been  drawn  in  the  blackest  coloun 
by  many  ancient  w'riters;  he  appears  indeed  to 
have  become  a sort  of  type  of  a tyrant,  in  its  want 
sense.  In  his  Utter  years  he  became  extremely 
suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from 
his  nearest  friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
most  excessive  precautions  to  guard  against  it. 
Many  of  these  stories  have  however  on  airofgrrst 
exaggeration.  (Cic.  TVjc.  v.  20.)  He  built  the 
terrible  prison,  called  Lautumiae,  which  wras  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  part  of  Syracuse,  named 
Epipolae.  (See  Diet,  of  AnL  art  Lauiumiof  ) 
Dionysius  was  food  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He 
adorned  Syracuse  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  citiea.  He  was  bimielf  s 
poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  be  several  times  obtained 
the  second  and  third  prixes;  and,  finally,  just  before 
his  death,  bore  away  the  first  prize  at  the  I.>enaes, 
with  a play  called  *•  The  Ransom  of  Hector.”  He 
sought  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Pbiloxrniii 
at  his  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse.  He 
however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from  Sicily 
in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  his  having 
caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a slave,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  having  sent  Philoxcnus  to  the  stone  quames 
for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  proliably  grow 
exaggerations,  they  roar  well  have  been  so  {at 
founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  bursty 
capricious  violence.  — • 2.  The  Younger,  son  of  the 
preceding,  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  367.  He  was  at  this  time  under  30  year> 
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of  hAd  been  brought  up  at  hia  father** 

court  in  idlenest  and  Iuzurr«  and  studiously  pre- 
cluded fmn  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
ascendancy  which  Dion,  and  through  bit  means 
Plato,  obtained  for  a time  orer  bis  mind  was  under- 
mined by  flatterers  and  the  companions  of  his 
pleasures.  Yet  his  court  was  at  this  time  a great 
place  of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  : 
besides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  bj  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a second  tisit,  Aristippus  of 
C'yrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  stated  to  hare  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse  ; and  be  cnhivated  a friendly  in- 
tercotirae  with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Qraecia.  Dion,  who  had  been  banished  by 
Dionysius,  returned  to  Sicily  in  357,  at  the  head 
of  a small  force,  with  the  avowed  object  of  de- 
throning Dionysius.  The  latter  was  alisent  from 
Syracuse  at  the  time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily; 
but  be  instantly  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the 
citadel  still  held  out  for  him.  But  finding  it  im- 
possible to  retain  his  power,  he  sailed  away  to 
Italy  with  hit  most  valuable  property,  and  thus 
lost  the  sovereignty  after  a reign  of  12  years,  356. 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  his 
mother.  Doris,  where  he  was  reoeived  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  but  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After  remaining  at  Locri 
10  years,  he  availed  himself  of  the  internal  dissen- 
sions at  Syracuse  to  recover  possession  of  his  power 
in  that  city,  346.  The  Locrians  took  advantage  of  I 
hit  absence  to  revolt  against  him,  and  wreaked 
their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner  on  bis 
wife  and  daughters.  He  continued  to  reign  in 
Syracuse  for  the  next  3 years,  till  Timoleon  came 
to  Sicily,  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island 
from  the  tyrants.  A*  be  was  unable  to  resist  Ti- 
moleoti,  he  surrendered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
m safety  to  Corinth,  343.  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life  in  a private  condition,  and  is 
said  to  have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk 
gradually  into  a very  degraded  and  abject  state. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  vvas  reduced  to  sup- 
port himself  by  keeping  a school ; others  say,  that 
he  became  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of 
Cybele,  a set  of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest 
class. 8.  Tyrant  of  Heracite  on  the  Euxine,  son 
of  Clearchus,  succeeded  his  brother  Timotheus 
in  the  tyranny  al>out  b.  c.  338.  He  is  said  to  have  ' 
been  the  mildest  and  jiisteit  of  all  the  tyrants  that 
had  ever  lived.  He  married  Aniastris,  niece  of 
Darius.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  the  age  of  55.  lie  is 
said  to  have  been  choked  by  his  ><wn  fat. 

H.  IJt^rury.  1.  Surnamed  Anopagita,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  was 
converted  by  St  Paul’s  preaching  at  Athens.  There 
are  extant  several  works  under  his  name,  which  ' 
howewer  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  5th  century  of  our  era.  — 2.  Cato.  [Cato.]  — 
8.  Soraamed  Chalcns  (6  XaAaout),  an  .Attic  poet 
ir.d  (rnint,  who  derived  his  lumome  from  his  having 
advised  the  Athenians  to  coin  brass  money  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  traffic.  Of  his  orati^y  we 
know  nothing  ; but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are 
often  referred  to  and  quoted.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  b.  C.  444. 
— 4.  Of  Halicamaasiis.  a celebrated  rhet(»ician, 
case  to  R<7me  about  B.  c 2ff,  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language 
and  literature.  He  lived  at  Rome  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  distinguished  men,  such  as 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius ; 
and  he  remained  in  the  city  for  22  years,  till  his 
death,  b.  c.  7.  His  principal  work,  which  he 
composed  at  Rome  at  the  later  period  of  his  life, 
a*as  a histoiy  of  Rome  in  22  books,  entitled  'Pcir- 
*Apxouo\oyia.  It  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  & c.  264, 
in  which  year  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with 
the  Punic  wars.  The  first  9 books  alone  are 
complete;  of  tbe  10th  and  11th  we  have  the 
greater  part ; and  of  tbe  remaining  9 we  possess 
nothing  but  fragmeuts  and  extracts.  Dionysius 
treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. The  11  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  B.  a 441,  so  that  tbe  1 1th  book 
breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation. 
This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  how- 
ever, was  in  a great  measure  the  consequence  of 
the  object  he  h^  proposed  to  himself,  and  which, 
as  he  himself  stat^  was  to  remove  the  erroneous 
notions  w hich  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard 
to  Rome's  greatness.  Dionysius  had  no  clear 
notions  about  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  and 
was  led  astray  by  the  nature  of  tbe  institutions 
which  he  saw  in  his  own  day  ; and  thus  makes 
innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  bistor}*  of 
tbe  constitution.  He  introduces  numerous  speeches 
in  bis  work,  which,  though  written  w ith  artistic 
skill,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a rhe- 
torician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a statesman. 

Dionysius  also  wrote  various  rhetorical  and  cri- 
tical works,  which  abound  with  the  most  exquisite 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece.  They  show  that  he  was  a 
greater  critic  than  historian.  The  following  are 
the  extant  works  of  this  class : 1.  T^x*^ 
addressed  to  one  Ecbecrates,  part  of  which  it 
certainly  spurious,  2.  flspl  <rv>^«(rcws  oeo^cirwe, 
treat*  of  oratorical  power,  and  on  tbe  combination 
of  words  according  to  the  diflferent  styles  of  orator}*. 
3.  KplfftSf  contains  characteristics  of 

poets,  from  Homer  dowrn  to  Euripides,  of  some 
historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Pbi- 
listus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,  and  lastly,  of 
some  philosophers  and  orators.  4.  Ilfpl  ri/y  ip- 
Xaiwr  vwofitnjfiaTifffAol^  contains  criticisms 

on  tbe  most  eminent  Greek  orators,  of  which  we  now 
possess  only  the  first  3 sections,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates, 
and  Isaeus.  The  other  3 sections  treated  of  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperidea,  and  Aeschines ; but  they 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  1st  part  of  the 
4th  section,  w'bich  treated  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes.  5.  *£iri<rToAh  vphs  'A^iftalov^  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Animaeus,  in  which  he  shows 
that  most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhrtoric,  and 
consequently  that  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  in- 
struction from  Aristotle.  6.  ’EvurroAh  wpht  Vrotov 
w’as  written  by  Dionysius  with  a view 
of  justifying  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  he 
had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompey  hod 
censured.  7-  n«pl  too  0ouau816oi/  x<tpo^^pot  koI 
Twr  \oi-w<0v  Tov  avyypa^iwi  (SiwuaTwo,  was  writteo 
by  Dionysius  at  the  re^iue-it  of  his  friend  Tubers 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydides.  As  Dionysius  in 
this  work  looks  at  the  great  historian  from  his  rhe. 
torical  point  of  view,  his  judgment  is  often  unjust 
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and  incorrect.  8.  I1«p}  rwv  rot)  0ovkv6i8oo  t8i«> 
naruv,  uddreMcd  to  Ammaeuj.  9.  ^ 

very  valuable  trentifte  on  the  life  and  orations  of 
Dinarchut.  The  be&t  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dionysius  are  by  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1586, 
2 vols.  fol.  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1691  ; by  Hudson, 
Oxon.  1704,  2 vols.  fol  ; and  by  Reiske,  Lips. 
1774.— •6.  Of  Hmraclea,  son  of  Theophantus, 
a pupil  of  Zeno,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoics.  But  in  consequence  of  a most  painful  com- 
plaint, he  abandoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
mined  the  Elcatics,  whr«e  doctrine,  that 
and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  the  austere  ethics  of  the 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed  drew 
upon  him  the  nickname  of  ntra04fuyot,  u e.  the 
renegade.  He  died  in  his  80th  year  of  voluntary 
starvation.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
are  lost  Cicero  censures  him  for  having  mixed  up 
verses  with  hit  prose,  and  for  his  want  of  elegance 
and  refinement— *6.  Of  Magnesia,  a distinguished 
rhetorician,  taught  in  Asia  between  B.  c.  79  and 
77,  when  Cicero  visited  the  E.«7.  Of  Miletni, 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians,  and  a contem- 

rary  of  Hecataeus,  wrote  a history  of  Persia.  — • 

Of  Mytilene,  sumamed  S<yto6racMon^  taught  at 
Alexandria  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  He  wroteaprose 
work  on  the  Argonauts,  which  was  consulted  by 
Diodorus  Siculus. »9.  Sumamed  PariSg^tea,  from 
his  being  the  author  of  a Ynt,  which 

is  still  extant;  probably  lived  about  a.  d.  3UU.  The 
work  contains  a description  of  the  whole  earth,  in 
hexameter  verse, and  is  written  in  a terse  and  elegant 
style.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  ancient  timea 
T wo  translations  or  paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by 
Romans,  one  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus  f Aviknl'S], 
and  the  other  by  the  grammarian  Prisciau.  [Paia- 
ciANua.]  The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  by 
Dem  hardy.  Lips.  1828. —*10.  Of  Sinope,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. —■  U> 
Sumamed  Thrax,  from  his  father  being  a Thracian, 
was  himself  a native  either  of  Alexandria  or  By- 
zantium. He  is  also  called  a Rhodian,  because  at 
one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions there.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about  B.  c. 
80.  He  was  a very  celebrated  gnunmarian  ; but 
the  only  one  of  bis  works  come  down  to  us  is  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  ts'x*^  ypOfifiariK^^  which 
became  the  basis  of  all  sul>sequent  grammars,  and 
was  a standard  book  in  grammar  schools  for  many 
centuries. 

m.  A — 1.  Of  Algos,  a statuary,  flou- 
rished B.&  476.— »2.  Of  Colophon,  a painter,  con- 
temporary with  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works 
he  imitated  in  every  other  respect  except  in  grandeur. 
.Aristotle  2)  says  that  Polygnotus  painted 

the  likenesses  of  men  better  than  the  originals, 
Pauson  made  them  worse,  and  Dionysius  just  like 
them  (6fi<>iovs).  It  seems  from  this  that  the  pic- 
tures of  Dionysius  were  dedcient  in  the  ideal 

Dionftopblil  (Aio»'i>o^oi;  irdAtt),  a town  in  Phry- 
gia, belonging  to  the  conventus  juridicus  of  Apa- 
mea.  founded  by  Attalus  and  Eumenes. 

Diou^siu  (AidKvffor  or  Aiwkixtot),  the  youthful, 
beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  l)oth  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Bacchus  (Bciic- 
Xor),  that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was 
originally  a mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus, 
and  dors  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
.\ccording  to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysuii  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semcle,  the  daughter  of’ 
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Cadmus  of  Thebes  ; though  other  traditions  gist 
him  a different  parentage  and  a different  birth-place. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  when  Semrle  was 
pregnant,  she  was  persuaded  by  Hera,  who  ap- 
peared to  her  in  dia^ise,  to  request  the  father  of 
the  gods  to  appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  ma- 
jesty in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  bii 
own  wife  Hera.  Zeus  unwillingly  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  SeroeU 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seized  by  the  flamea,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a child,  ^us  saved  the  child  from  the  fUmes, 
sewed  him  up  in  his  thigh,  and  thus  preserved 
him  till  be  came  to  maturity.  Various  epitheu 
which  are  given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  oo 
currence,  such  as 

rpaip^iy  and  ^ruyena.  After  the  birth  of  Diooj- 
sut,  Zeus  entrusted  him  to  Hermes,  or.  according 
to  others,  to  Persephone  or  Rhea,  who  took  the 
child  to  Ino  and  Atharoas  at  Orchomenos,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  bring  biro  up  as  a girl  Hera  wu 
now  u^ed  on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  Ino  icd 
Atharoas  into  a state  of  madness.  Zeus,  in  order 
to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a ram,  sed 
carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Mt.  Nysa, 
brought  biro  up  in  a cave,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
warded by  by  being  placed  as  Hysdei 

among  the  stars.  Mt.  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  Wlieved  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  placed 
in  Thiuce  ; but  mountains  of  the  same  name  v* 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world  vtiere 
he  WM  worshipped,  and  where  he  was  believed  u 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Vsriou 
other  nymphs  are  also  said  to  have  reared  him. 
When  he  had  grown  up.  Hem  drove  him  msd.  in 
which  state  be  w*andered  about  through  vah«3 
ports  of  the  earth.  He  first  went  to  Egyp^ 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king  Proteus- 
He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria,  where  be 
flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the  introduction 
of  the  vine.  He  then  traversed  all  Asia,  iracbing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  introducing  amooi; 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.  The  most  fa- 
mous part  of  his  w'anderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedi- 
tion to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several 
years.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  passed  through 
Thrace,  but  was  ill  received  by  Lycurgus,  king  of 
the  Kdones,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  to  seek  refuge 
with  Tbeiis,  whom  he  afterwards  rewarded  for  her 
kind  reception  with  a golden  um,  a present  of 
phacstus.  All  the  host  of  Daccbantic  women  and 
Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were  taken  pr* 
toners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were  toon  set 
free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edonet  thereupon 
ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became  mad 
and  killed  bis  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  fcff* 
vine.  After  this  his  madness  ceased,  but  the 
country  still  remained  barren,  and  Dionysus  de- 
clared that  it  would  remain  so  till  Lycurgus  died. 
The  Edooes,  in  despair,  took  their  king  and  put 
him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus  had  him  tom  to 
pieces  by  horses.  He  then  returned  to  Tbebes, 
where  he  compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses, 
and  to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  Mu  Citbaeron, 
or  Parnassus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at 
Thebes,  endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings, and  went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the 
Bacchic  women  ; but  bis  own  mother,  j^ve,  in 
her  Bacchic  furj\  mi.slook  him  for  an  animal,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces.  Dionysus  next  went  to  Argos, 
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where  the  people  fir»t  refused  to  acknowledge  hiin, 
but  alter  punishing  the  women  with  frenzy*  he  was 
recognised  as  a god  and  temples  were  erect^  to  him. 
His  last  feat  was  performed  on  a voyage  from 
Icaha  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a ship  which  Wlonged 
to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ; but  the  men,  instead  of 
landing  at  Naxos,  steered  towards  Asia  to  sell 
him  there  as  a slave.  Thereupon  the  god  changed  | 
the  mast  and  oars  into  serpents,  and  himself 
into  a . lion  ; ivy  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  S')und  of  dutes  was  heard  on  every  side  ; 
the  sailors  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  dolphins. 
After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his  divjne 
nature  throughout  the  world,  he  took  bis  mother 
out  of  Hadea,  called  her  Tbyone,  and  rose  with 
her  into  Olympua —>  Various  mythological  beings 
are  deacrib^  as  the  olTipring  of  Dionysus  ; but 
among  the  women,  both  mortal  and  immortal,  who 
won  his  love,  none  is  more  famous  in  ancient  story 
than  Ariadne.  [Ariadm.]  The  extraordinary 
mixture  of  traditions  respecting  the  history  of 
Dionysus  seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the 
traditions  of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
tn  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the  Greek 
Dionysus.  The  wonhip  of  Dionysus  was  no  part 
of  the  original  religion  of  Greece,  and  his  mystic 
worship  is  comparatively  of  late  origin.  In  Homer 
he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divinities, 
and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the  Bacchic 
orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way  : Dionysus  is 
there  simply  described  as  the  god  who  teaches  man 
the  preparation  of  wine,  whence  he  is  called  the 
** drunken  god'*  ( and  the  sober  king 
Lycurgos  will  nat,  for  this  reason,  tolerate  him 
in  bis  kingdom.  (Horn. /f.  vi.  132,  Od.  xviii. 
406,  comp,  xi  325.)  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tine  sprnd  in  Greece,  the  wonhip  of  Dionysus  > 
likewise  spread  further  ; the  mystic  wonhip  was 
developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it  probably  oi> 
ginated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
modes  of  wonhip  to  that  of  Dionysus.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander's  expedition  to  Indki,  the  celebration 
ot  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed  more  and  more  their 
wild  and  dissolute  character. — As  far  as  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  god  Dionysus  is  concerned,  he 
appean  in  all  traditions  as  the  representative  of  the 
ps^uctive,  overffowiug,  and  intoxicating  power  of 
nstoie,  which  carries  roan  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
rmtuzal  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  c^led  **  the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
Dmnysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  ita  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy.  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  As  the 
god  of  wine,  he  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
inspiring  god,  that  is,  a god  who  has  the  power  of 
revfaling  the  future  to  m.*in  by  omelet.  Thus,  it 
a mid,  that  be  bad  as  great  a share  in  the 
Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo,  and  be  himself  had  an 
nncie  in  Thrace.  Now,  as  prophetic  power  is 
SivaTB  combined  with  the  healing  art,  Dionysus 
IS,  like  Apollo,  called  tavpdi,  or  u^uxv^f,  and  is 
heoce  inv«Aed  as  a asrv^p  against  raging  dis- 
ease*. The  notion  of  his  being  the  cultivator  and 
pvoii-ctor  of  the  vine  wm  easily  extended  to  that 
hi*  being  the  protector  of  tree*  in  general,  which 
j*  alluded  to  in  various  epithets  and  surnames 
ftven  him  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  he  thus 
osaet  into  close  cr>nnection  with  Demeter.  This 
chancter  is  still  further  developed  in  the  notioo  of 
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his  being  the  promoter  of  civilisation,  a law-giver, 
and  a lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  drama  had 
grown  out  of  the  dithyranibic  choruses  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Dionysus,  he  was  also  regarded  as  the  god 
of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protector  of  theatres.  The 
orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have  been 
first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have  thence 
spread  southa*ard  to  Mta  Helicon  and  Parnassus, 
to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throughout  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived  it  from 
Egypt.  Kespeciing  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  espeeially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Home,  see  IHcL 
of  AtU.  art.  Dionj/tia.  • — In  the  earliest  times  the 
Graces  or  Charites  were  the  companions  of  Diony- 
sus. This  circumstance  points  out  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  tiuie  in  the  mode 
of  his  worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accom- 
panied in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bacchantic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,Thyi^es,MiniAl- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Bassarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  worics  of  art  os  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thynus-staffi 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpenta.  Siieni,  Pans,  satyrs, 
centaurs,  and  other  beiugs  of  a like  kind,  are  also 
the  constant  companions  of  the  god. — The  temples 
and  statues  of  Dionysos  were  very  numerous  in  the 
ancient  worid.  The  animal  most  commonly  sacri- 
ficed to  him  was  the  ram.  Among  the  things  sacred 
to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and 
asphodel ; the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass  ; but  he  hated  the  sigb^t  of  an  owl.  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  iu  4 different  forms : 
J.  As  an  in&nt  handed  over  by  Hermes  to  bis 
nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs  and 
Bacchae.  2.  As  a manly  god  with  a beard,  com- 
monly called  the  Indian  Bi^bus.  He  there  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  a wise  and  dignifi^ 
Oriental  monarch  \ hii  beard  is  long  and  soft,  and 
his  Lydian  robes  {^aaadpa)  are  long  and  richly 
folded.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban  Bac- 
chus was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles.  The 
form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong  outlines, 
but  still  approaches  to  tho  female  form  by  iu  soft- 
ness and  rouiiduess.  The  expression  of  the  coun* 
tenance  is  languid,  and  show’s  a kind  of  dreamy 
longing  ; the  head,  with  a diadem,  or  a wreath  of 
vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one  side  ; hit  atti- 
tude is  easy,  like  that  of  a roan  who  is  absorbed  in 
sweet  thouijbu,  or  sightly  intoxicated.  He  is 
often  seen  leaning  on  his  companions,  or  riding  on 
a panther,  ass,  tiger,  or  lion.  The  finest  statue  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  villa  Ludovisi.  4.  Bacchus  with 
horns,  either  those  of  a ram  or  of  a bull.  This  re- 
presentation occurs  cbiefiy  ou  coins,  but  never  iu 
statues. 

BiophaSM  (Aio^cu^r).  1.  Of  Mytilene,  a dis- 
tinguished Gre«  k rhetorician,  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  instructed  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  became  his  inti- 
mate friend.  After  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  Dio- 
phanet  was  also  put  to  death.** 2,  Of  Nicaea,  in 
Bitlmiia,  in  the  1st  century  a c.,  abridged  the 
agncultursl  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the  use 
of  king  Doiotarus. 

Biophanttu  L An  Atuc  orator 

and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he 
j Opposed  the  Macedonian  party. Of  Alezan- 
^ dria,  the  only  Greek  writer  ou  Algebra.  His  period 
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is  unknown  ; but  he  probably  ought  not  to  be  placed 
before  the  end  of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  He 
wrote  Arithmeiioa^  in  13  books,  of  which  only  6 
arc  extant,  and  t book,  Dt  Afultangnlis 
on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books  contain  a 
system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  ge- 
neral symbcda,  and  with  some  use  of  s\'roboU  of 
o()enition  ; so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are 
very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  remind  os  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical : not  a trea- 
tise on  <s/pe6ra,  but  an  algebraical  treatise  on  the 
relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solution 
of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integers. 
Editions  by  Bachet  de  Meeiriac,  Paris,  ld‘31,  fol., 
and  by  Fermat,  Toalouse,  1670,  M. 

BiopUhet  (AioxciPqr).  1.  A balf^fanatic,  half- 
impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles:  he  was  much  satirised 
by  the  comic  poets.  ~ 8.  An  Athenian  general, 
father  of  the  poet  Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  about  b.  c.  344,  at  the  head 
of  a body  of  Athenian  settlers  or  K\fipoZxot.  In 
the  Chersonese  he  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Cardiani,  who  were  supported  by  Philip. 
The  latter  sent  a letter  of  remonstrance  to  Athens, 
and  Diopithes  was  arraigned  by  the  Mooedooian 
party,  but  was  defended  by  Demosthenee  in  the 
oration,  still  extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  341, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  penniued  to  retain 
his  command. 

Biosedridis  Ini  ala  (A<o<riropl3ou  r^trot : Sooo- 
fra),  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the 
promontory  Syagrus.  The  island  itself  was  marshy 
and  unpr^uctive,  bat  it  was  a great  commercial 
emporium  ; and  the  N.  part  of  the  island  was  in- 
habited by  Arabian,  Egyptivi,  and  Greek  mer- 
chants. 

BioicdrIdM  (AuHricoplSqr).  L A disciple  of 
Isocrates,  and  a Greek  grammarian,  wrote  upon 
Homer. —2.  The  author  of  39  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Antholt^-,  seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
aliout  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Eueigetes.  — 3.  Pedik 
eiui  or  PedanioB,  of  Anaxarba  in  Cilicia,  a Greek 
physician,  probably  lived  in  the  ‘2nd  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  (Ilfpl  '\arpi- 

irqr),  in  5 books,  a work  of  great  labour  and  re- 
search, and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a 
stxmdard  production.  It  consists  of  a description 
of  all  the  articles  thpn  used  in  roeOicine.  with  an 
account  of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  other  works 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dioscorides  are  probably 
spurious.  The  best  edition  is  by  Sprengel,  Lips. 
1829,  1830,  2 vols.  8vo.«4.  Suniamed  Fliacai 
on  account  of  the  moles  or  freckles  on  his  face, 
probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  B.c. 

Bioseftri  (Atdtraoi/poi),  that  is,  sons  of  Zeus,  the 
well-known  heroes,  Caitor  (KdtrTwp)  and  Polloxnr 
Polydeuces(noAu8ePKqf).  The  two  brothers  were 
sometimes  called  Caitdres  by  the  Romans. — Ac- 
cording to  Homer  they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and 
Tyndareus  kiuK  of  I^ocedaemon,  and  consequently 
brt)lhers  of  Helen.  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  TyndHridof.  Castor  was  famous 
for  his  skill  in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and 
Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing.  Roth  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went 
against  Troy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says 
Homer,  yet  they  came  to  life  every  other  day,  and 
they  enjoyed  honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  ~ 
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According  to  other  traditions  both  were  the  sons 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  and  were  bora  at  the  same  time 
with  their  sister  Helen  out  of  an  egg.  [Lbpa.] 
According  to  others  again,  Pollux  and  Helen  only 
were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Tyndareus.  Hence,  Pollux  was  immortal,  while 
Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and  death  like  every 
other  mortal.  They  were  born,  according  to  dif- 
ferent traditions,  at  different  places,  such  as  Amy- 
clae,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of  Pepbnoi  or 
Tbalaroae.  — The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  i« 
marked  by  3 great  events.  1.  Tifir 
(Ujam$t  Atktn$.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  siiter 
Helen  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her  in  confinement  st 
Aphidnae,  under  the  superintendence  of  bis  mother 
Aethra.  While  Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica, 
the  Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Acadeenus  reveded  to 
them  that  Helen  was  k^t  at  Aphidnae ; the 
Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault,  carried  swar 
their  sister  Helen,  and  made  Aethra  their  prisoner. 

2.  Tkfir  ftari  fn  (kt  ejcpedUvm  of  tk*  ArpomauU.  u 
they  had  before  taken  part  in  tbeCalydonian  boot. 
During  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  hap- 
pened that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  hr  a 
vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Ss/do- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  vA 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  Ob 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Bebryces. 
fought  against  Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Pari- 
don,  and  conquered  him.  During  the  Arsoosuix 
expedition  they  founded  the  town  of  Disscuriu. 

3.  Their  baitU  trith  the  »om  of  AfAartn».  Once  the 
Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with  Idas  and  Lyoceus, 
the  soru  of  Aphareus,  bad  carried  away  a herd  ot 
oxen  from  Arcadia.  Idas  appropriate  the  her4 
to  himself,  and  drove  it  to  his  home  in  Messenr. 
The  Dioscuri  then  invaded  Messene,  drove  s»a.r 
the  cattle  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  vri 
much  more  in  addition.  Hence  arose  a asr  be- 
tween the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Apltsrros, 
which  w’as  carried  on  in  Messene  or  Lsconia 
Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  ho: 
Pollux  slew  L\'nceus,  and  Zeus  killed  Idas 
flash  of  lightning.  Pollux  then  returned  to  hi* 
brother,  whom  he  found  breathing  hts  last,  and  hr 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  be  permitted  to  die  with  bin- 
Zeus  gave  him  the  option,  either  to  live  a*  hii 
immortal  son  in  01j*mpua,  or  to  share  his  brother* 
fate,  and  to  lire  alternately  one  day  under  the 
earth,  and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abode*  of  the 
gods.  According  to  a differrnt  form  of  the  *torv, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothen 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as 

These  heroic  youths  received  divine  honour*  »t 
Sparta.  Their  worship  spread  from  Peloponii^ 
over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  ital)*.  Their  pru»cip*i 
characteristic  was  that  of  «3eol  erarr^per,  that  i*. 
mighty  helpers  of  man,  whence  they  were  sotw- 
times  called  fivoiver  or  ivatertt.  They  were  wor- 
shipped more  especially  a*  the  protecton  of  trave 
ler*  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  reawrded  the|r 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wim* 
and  a*aves,  that  they  might  assist  the 
WTecked.  (T'raires  I/rimar^  ItteiJa  nor. 

Cum.  i.  3.)  Whenever  they  appeared 
seen  riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  I ^ 
were  regarded  as  presidents  of  the  |^blic 
They  were  further  believed  to  have 
war-dance  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  ana 
were  favoured  by  them.  Owiog  to  their  ain 
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tVaxweier,  it  wi»  nutomary  at  Sparta  for  the  2 
kinf*«  wfaen«Ter  they  went  to  war,  to  be  accooi- 
paiued  by  eymbolic  rrpreeentationi  of  the  Dioecuri 
(Uaora).  Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Did.  of 
arts,  ^itaceia,  lUnKmricu  Their  usual  repre- 
sentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  2 youthful 
bonemen  with  egg-shaped  helmets,  crowned  with 
•tan,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands. — At  Rome, 
the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  was  introduced  at  an 
early  time.  They  were  believed  to  have  assisted 
the  Komant  sgainst  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
lake  Regiltus ; and  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius 
Albinos,  daring  tbe  battle  vowed  a temple  to  them. 
It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle,  opposite  the 
temple  of  Vesta.  It  wa*  consecrated  on  the  15th 
of  July,  tbe  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Kegillus. 
Tbe  equiUrs  regarded  the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons.' 
From  the  year  b.  c.  305,  the  cquites  went  every 
year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  a magnlhcent  pro- 
cession on  horseback,  from  the  temple  of  hlan 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  across  the 
Focunv  and  by  tbe  ancient  temple  of  tbe  Dioscuri. 

Dioaeflrlaa  {^ioe$tovpids : Atowaospici^ : /sku- 
ria  or  la^urX,  an  impiortant  town  in  Colchis  on 
the  river  Anthemus,  N.  W.  of  the  Phasis,  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  was  a great  emporium  for  all  tbe 
surrounding  people:  under  tbe  Romans  it  was  called 
Sefaasiopolia 

Dioa-HiirOB  (Aihr  'Irpbr : Ato(nvpfn}i),  a 
snail  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  between  Lebedus 
and  Colophon, 

Diocp61is  (^idcnroAif ; Aio<nroA(T7ft).  1.  D. 
Ma^.  the  later  name  of  Thebes  in  Fgrpt. 
(TasBAE.]~2.  D.  Parva,  called  by  Pliny  Jovis 
Oppidum,  tbe  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
Upper  Egypt.  «-*S.  A town  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
Delta  near  Mendes,  in  the  midst  of  marshes. » 
4.  (Lmdd.,  Lfid)^  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roiaao  writeis  to  the  Lydda  of  the  Scriptures. 

5l  a town  in  Pontus,  originally  called  Cabira. 

IKotU,  an  ancient  It^iao  (Umbnan)  name  of 
Jupiter. 

biphDlU  (Al^iAof),  one  of  the  principal  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  of  tbe  new  comedy  and  a con- 
unparary  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was  a native 
of  .Sim'pe.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  100  plays. 
Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilas  belonged  to  the 
new  comedy,  bis  poetry  seems  to  have  bad  more 
of  the  ebanmter  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown, 
ajDoog  other  indications  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  chone  mythological  subjects  for  bis  plays, 
and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archi- 
lochus, Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  The  Roman  comic 
poets  borrowed  largely  from  Diphilus.  The  Cusrea 
of  Plautus  is  a translation  of  his  KAv^poi/Mseot. 
}{is  2vravo9»4eeoirTs«  was  translated  by  Plautus 
in  the  lost  play  of  the  Coaimortm/es,  and  was 
partly  follow^  by  Terence  in  his  Adelpki.  The 
liwieu*  of  PUutas  is  also  a translation  of  a play  of 
piphilos,  but  tbe  title  of  the  Greek  play  is  not 
known. 

Dipoeana  and  Scyllit  (^rou^y  sol  2avA- 
Aii),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mcniiooed  together,  flourished  about  B.  c.  56U. 
They  were  natives  of  Crete,  whence  they  went  to 
Steyon,  which  was  iat  a long  time  the  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  art.  Their  disciples  were  Tectaeus 
sod  Anfeli<m,  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  Doryclidas 
and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Theocles, 
who  were  all  4 Lacedaemonians.  Dipoenus  and 
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Scyllis  are  sometimes  called  tons  of  Daedalus,  by 
which  we  are  only  to  understand  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Daedalian  style  of  art  [DABDALrn.] 

iMrae,  a name  of  the  Furiae.  [Eumbniiiss.] 

Diroi  (A/pwq),  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife  of 
Lycus.  Her  story  is  related  under  AuPHtoN. 

IHiphyt  (Afros',  a mountain  in  Euboea. 

Dil,  contracted  from  Dives,  a name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 

Biom  (Aior:  Aictlr,  Atcurrfii).  1.  An  impor- 
tant town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  so 
called  aRer  a temple  of  Zens.  Here  were  placed 
the  equestrian  statues  by  Lysippus  of  the  Macedo- 
nians who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Granlcua. 
•*8.  A town  in  Cbalctdice  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
Strymonic  gulf.  ••  3.  A town  in  Euboea,  not  far 
from  the  promontory  Cenaeum. 

Bivloo,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  the  war 
against  L.  Cassius  in  B.  c.  107,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy  sent  to  Julini  Caesar,  nearly  50  years 
later,  b.  c.  58,  v^en  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  Helvetians. 

Diyitiftcita,  an  Aeduan  noble  and  brother  of 
Dumnorix,  was  a warm  adherent  of  the  Homans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  oonsideration  of  hia  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar's  aid  against  Ariovistus  ; he  had  some  time 
before  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate  for 
their  interference,  but  without  success.  During 
this  visit  he  was  the  guest  of  Cicero. 

Diyodftmm  {Mftz\  subsequently  Mediomatrici, 
and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the  capital  of  tbe 
Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

BiTdna.  [CAurRCi.] 

Diylloi  (AfoAAof),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a 
history'  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books, 
from  the  seixure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philo- 
melus.  The  exact  period  at  which  he  flourished 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of 
tbe  Ptolemies. 

Dobimt  (Ad€sfpot),  a town  in  Paeonia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, E.  of  ilie  river  Echedorus. 

Boclxnla  or  Ikxdmitun  (Aosifuo,  AoWMXoe; 
Aoai^sus,  Aoai^asdt),  a town  in  Phry’gia,  not  far 
from  Synnada : in  its  neighbourhood  were  cele- 
brated marble  quarries. 

Ddddna  (As^kr),  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  was  situated  in  Epirus,  and  ]>rohnb)y  at 
the  S.  R.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Joannina  near 
Kastritza.  It  was  founded  by  the  Pelnsgians,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus.  The  responses  of  the  ora- 
cle were  given  from  lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  pro- 
bably from  a grove  consisting  of  these  trees.  The 
will  of  the  god  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling 
through  the  trees ; and  in  order  to  render  the 
sounds  more  distinct,braxen  vessels  were  suspended 
I on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set  in 
motion  bv  the  wind  aune  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other. Tliese  sounds  were  in  early  tiroes  interpreted 
by  men,  but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Dione 
became  connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  2 or  3 
aged  women,  who  were  called  wt AsioBf  $ or  vf  Aaiai, 
b^use  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the 
command  to  found  the  oracle.  There  were,  how- 
ever. also  priests,  called  Seili  or  Helli,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  temple.  Tbe  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  leu  influence  in  historical  timet  than  in  the 
heroic  age.  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  tbe  Aetoliani,  Acarnanians,  and 
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FpiroU,  and  by  those  who  w*ou]d  not  po  to  Delphi 
on  accoant  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  In 

B. C.  219,  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Aeto- 
lians,  niid  the  sacred  oaks  cut  down.  But  the  town 
continued  to  exist,  and  we  bear  of  a bishop  of  Do- 
dona  in  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

DolAbella,  CorniUni.  1.  P.,  cootul  b.  c.  283, 
conquered  the  Senones.~2.  Cit,  curule  aedile  ir>5, 
in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague.  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  performed  at 
the  festival  of  the  Me^esia.  In  159  he  was  con- 
»ul.«.3.  Cn.,  a partisan  of  Sulla,  by  whom  he 
was  made  consul,  81.  He  afterwards  received 
^lacedonia  for  his  province.  In  77  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  young  Julius  Caesar  of  having  been 
guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  he  was 
acquitted.— 4.  Cn.,  piaetor  urbanus  81,  w’hen  the 
cause  of  P.  Quintios  was  tried:  Cicero  charges 
him  with  having  acted  on  that  oocasion  unjustly. 
The  year  after  he  had  Cilicia  for  bis  province  ; 

C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaestor,  and  the  notorious 
Verres  his  legate.  Dolabella  not  only  tolerated  the 
extortions  and  robberies  committed  by  them,  but 
shared  in  their  booty.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilios  Scaurus  of 
extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that  occasion 
Verres  deserted  his  accomplice  and  famished  the 
accuser  with  all  the  necessary  information.  Dola- 
bella was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile.— 
6.  P.,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter 
Tullia  he  married  afWr  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
51.  He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his 
age,  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  uneasi- 
ness. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  be 
joined  Caesar  and  fought  on  bis  side  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  in  Africa  (46),  and  in  Spain 
(45).  Caesar  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  44, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Antony.  After 
the  murder  of  Oiesnr,  he  forthwith  joined  the 
assassins  of  his  benefactor  ; but  when  Antony*  gave 
him  the  province  of  Syria,  with  the  command 
against  the  Parthians,  all  his  republican  enthu- 
siasm disappeared  at  once.  On  bis  way  to  his 
province  he  plundered  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he  murdered  Trebonius, 
who  bad  been  appointed  by  the  senate  proconsul 
of  Asia.  When  bis  proceedings  became  known  at 
Rome,  he  was  declared  a public  enemy  ; and  Cas- 
siiia,  who  bad  received  Syria  from  the  senate, 
marched  against  him.  Dolabella  threw  himself 
into  Laodici^  which  was  besieged  by  Cassius, 
who  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  it  Dolabella, 
in  order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
ordered  one  of  bis  soldiers  to  kill  him,  43. 

BoUcke  (AoXl^^)*  ^ ancient  name  of  the 
island  Icarus.  — 2.  A town  in  Thessaly  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Olympus.  — 8.  A town  in  Commagene, 
between  Zeugma  and  Germanicia,  also  called  Doli- 
chene,  celebnited  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  — 4> 
Or  Dulichium.  [Kchinadis.] 

Doliohilta  (AoXixitrrv)  t KaJcara\  an  island  oflf 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  the  promontory  Chi- 
maero. 

DoU5nM  (AoAloi'fr^  a Pelasgic  people  in  My- 
sia,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Aesepus  and 
Uhyndacus.  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cysicus, 
which  was  called  after  them  DoIiCnis. 

0515li  (AdXwr),  a Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes,  comp>elled  to  give  iotelligeDce  re- 
specting the  Trojans,  and  then  slain  by  Diomedes.  | 
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The  lOlh  book  of  the  Iliad  was  therefore  called 
AoAwfr’sm  or 

Bolonei  (AdAoyicoi),  a Thracian  people  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Dol^pea  (AdAoTsf),  a pow'erfiil  people  in  Thes- 
saly, dwelt  on  the  Enipeus,  and  fmight  before  Troy. 
(Horn.  II,  ix.  484.)  At  a later  time  they  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pindus  ; and  their  country,  called 
Bolopla  (AoAoafa),  was  reckoned  part  of  Epirus. 

DomltiDa.  1.  Sister  of  Co.  Domitius  Ahenohar- 
buf  [AuxKOBARBrs,  No.  10],  and  consequeiitir 
an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  the  wite 
of  Crispus  Passieinis,  and  was  murdered  in  her  old 
age  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  her 
property. — 2.  Lepldo,  sister  of  the  preceding;, 
«‘ife  of  M.  Valerius  Messaia  Barbatus,  and  mother 
of  Messalina,  was  put  to  death  by  Clandius  at  the 
instigation  of  Agrippina.— 8.  Longlna,  daughter 
of  Domitius  Corbulo.  was  first  married  to  L.  lamis 
Aemilianus,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Doni- 
tian.  In  consequence  of  her  adnlterons  intertoarw 
with  Paris,  an  actor,  Domitian  repudiated  her,  but 
w*as  afterwards  reconciled  to  her.  She  was  prirv 
to  Domitian's  murder. 

Dftmitia  Oezia,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  the 
2 illustrious  families  of  Ahsnobaiibi:s  and  Cat- 

VINt'S. 

BomltllimB,  or  with  bis  full  name  T.  ^tIbs 
Domitianos  Angnattu,  Homan  emperor  a.  d.  SI 
—96,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  sad  vu 
bom  at  Rome,  a.  d.  51.  When  V'espasian  tnu 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  the  E 
Domitian,  who  w*as  then  at  Rome,  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  by  Viteniui,  and  concealed  himielP 
until  the  victory  of  his  flither's  party  was  decided. 
After  the  fall  of  Vitellins,  Domitian  was  proclsimed 
Caesar,  and  obtained  the  government  of  the  city 
till  the  return  of  his  father.  In  this  short  tia>e 
he  gave  fiill  proofs  of  his  sanguinary  and  licmtiooi 
temper.  Vespasian  entrusted  Domitian  with  se 
public  afliairt,  and  during  the  10  years  of  bis  reign 
(69 — 79),  Domitian  lived  as  a private  person  oo 
an  estate  near  the  Alban  Mount,  stirri>unded  bys 
number  of  courtesans,  and  devoting  a great  part  of 
his  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry  and  the  rer- 
Ution  of  his  productions.  During  the  reign  of  hit 
brother  Titus  (79-81),  he  was  also  not  allowed  t't 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Tire* 
(8 1 ),  which  was  in  all  probability  the  wotk  of 
mitian,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldi^rt. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  he  kept  x 
strict  superintendence  over  the  governors  of 
rinces,  etuu;ted  several  useful  laws,  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  li^utious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes; 
and  though  he  indulged  himself  in  strange  passio*»» 
his  government  was  much  better  than  bad  been 
expected.  But  his  conduct  was  aoon  changed  fsf 
the  worse.  His  wars  were  mostly  unfortunate; 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wounded  his  vanity 
and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferingt  of  others.  In  W 
he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Chs^ 
which  was  attended  with  no  result,  though 
return  to  Home  in  the  following  year,  he  eelehraied  a 
triumph,  and  assumed  the  name  of  (}enDanicua  1^ 

85  Agricola,  whose  success  and  merits  excited  hi» 
jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Aoatco*-A-I 

86  to  90  ha  had  to  carry  on  war  with  Decehdo*  an 
the  Dacians,  who  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  an 
at  length  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  place  on 
very  humiliating  terms.  (DicBBatt’*.]  D 
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»ft«T  the  Dacian  war  especially,  that  he  gave  full 
s«iT  to  hU  cruelty  and  tyranny.  No  man  of  dis* 
tinction  was  safe,  unless  be  would  degrade  him- 
self  flatter  the  tyrant  The  silent  fear  which 
prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italy  during  the  latter 
ytMt  of  Domitian's  reign  are  briefly  but  energeti- 
cally described  by  Tacitus  in  the  introduction  to 
bis  Life  of  Agricola,  and  bis  vices  and  tjTanny  are 
exposed  in  the  strongest  colours  by  the  withering 
satire  of  Juvenal.  All  the  philosophers  who  lived 
at  Rome  were  expelled.  Christian  writers  attri- 
bute to  him  a perseention  of  the  Christians  like- 
wise, but  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  matter ; 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  be  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
.T^wt,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  sufleriug 
to  the  Christians  also.  Many  conspiracies  had  been 
formed  against  his  life,  and  at  length  '6  ofliccri  of 
his  court,  assisted  by  Doinitia,  the  emperor’s  wife, 
bad  him  murdered  by  Stepbanut,  a fieedman,  on 
the  iHth  of  September,  96. 

DomitUla,  Fl&vla,  the  first  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Domitilla. 
OomUIns  Afer.  [Afkr.] 

Domltloa  Corbftlo.  [Corbi'lo.] 

Domltlnj  Marttis.  [Marsus.] 

Domltlnt  mpi&niu.  [Ulfiani’s.] 

Domna,  Julia,  of  Kmesa,  was  bom  of  humble 
parents,  and  married  the  emperor  Septimius  Seve- 
rua,  when  he  was  in  a private  staliuii.  She  was 
beautiful  and  profligate,  but  at  the  same  time 
gifted  w'ith  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  fond  of 
literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary  men.  She 
had  great  influence  over  her  husband,  and  after 
his  death  was  entrusted  by  her  son  Caracalla  with 
the  administration  of  the  most  inip^>rtant  atTairs  of 
state.  After  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  she  was  at 
f.nt  kindly  treated  by  Macrinus;  but  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Macrinus,  and  being  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  by  voluntary  starvation,  a.  d.  217. 

DonAttti.  L A celebrated  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome.  His  most 
famous  work  is  a s}’stem  of  Latin  Grammar,  which 
has  formed  the  groundwork  of  most  elementary 
treatises  upon  the  same  subject,  fmni  his  own  time 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  been  usually  published 
In  the  form  of  2 separate  tracts : 1 . yl  rs  s.  E<lttio 
Pnma^  de  UtrriM^  Ujnit ; 2.  AV/iVio 

•Senrwf'j,  de  Qcio  partibu$  oratinnit;  to  which  are 
ct^roonly  annexed  L>t  barUirimo^  De  tolofcitmoj 
iM  ertrris  rifiia  ; De  meUiplasmo  ; Ik  $chrfnatil/u$  ; 
Ik  tropit ; but  in  the  recent  edition  of  Lindemann 
(io  CorfM*  tiramm.  LoUh.  Ups.  Ul3l)  these  are 
all  combined  under  one  general  title,  Dowtti  Ar$ 
(immmiilica  inOtu  libri$  comprrhenKi.  We  also 
possess  introductions  (ntarratioue*)  and  Kholio,  by 
Donatua.  to  5 out  of  the  6 plays  of  Terence,  those  to 
the  Heautontirnorumenus  having  been  lost.  They  are 
attached  to  all  complete  editinna  of  Terence. — 2. 
Tiberitu  Claudius,  the  author  of  a life  of  Viigil 
in  23  chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Virgil. 
Nothing  is  known  w ith  regard  to  this  Donalus  ; 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  grammarian, 
who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the 
3th  century,  may  have  drawn  up  a luography 
whkh  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now 
possess. 

DosftM  or  Donftsla  (^opovcla : Aoi  ovntos : 
&eAMa),  one  of  the  smaller  Sporades  in  the  Aegean 
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sea,  S.  of  Naxos,  subject  to  the  Rhodians  in  early 
times.  It  produced  green  marble,  whence  Virgil 
(.4ea.iii.  125)calU  the  island  viridu.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  used  as  a place  of  banishment. 
Dora,  Ddroj,  Bomm  (vd  Awpo,  Awpos : Aw- 
called  Dor  in  the  0.  T.,  the  most  southerly 
towm  of  Phoenicia  on  the  coast,  on  a kind  of  pe- 
ninsula at  the  foot  of  Mt.  CanneL  It  was  an 
ancient  town,  formerly  the  residence  of  a Caiuian- 
iiish  king,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  Lender  the  Seleucidne  it  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  was  included  in  Coele-Syria. 
It  subsequently  fell  into  decay,  but  was  restored 
and  again  made  a fortified  place  by  the  Roman 
general  Gabinius. 

DonetU  (Awpinrs).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  king  of  S)>arta,  by  his  first  wife,  was  how- 
ever bom  after  the  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
Cleomencs,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  imme- 
diate succession.  [Ana.xanjiridks.]  On  the 
accession  of  Cleomencs  to  the  throne,  Dorieus  left 
Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  a kingdom  else- 
where. He  led  his  colony  first  to  Libya  ; but 
driven  away  thence,  he  passed  over  to  Ery.x  in 
Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  a battle  with  the  Eges- 
taeans  and  Carthaginians,  about  B.  c.  508. « 
2.  Son  of  Diagonu  of  Rhodes  [Diagoras],  was 
celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the  great  Grecian 
games.  He  settled  in  Thurii,  and  from  this  place, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  he  led 
30  galleys  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece, 
B.C.  412.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war  till  407,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Athenians  ; but  the  people,  in  admiration  of  his 
athletic  size  and  noble  beauty,  dismissed  him  with- 
out so  much  os  exacting  a ransom.  He  is  said  at 
a later  time  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Bolif  (Awpis).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and  mother  of 
' the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes  use  the 
name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itselfi  fVu^- 
Echpj.  X.  3.)  — 2.  One  of  the  Nereides,  daughter 
of  the  preceding. 

Bdns  (Aii/pts),  1.  A small  and  mountainous 
countrj'  in  Greece,  formerly  called  Biy5pU  (Apvo- 
tIs),  was  bounded  by  Thes>inly  on  the  N.,  by 
AetoUa  on  the  W.,  by  Locrii  on  the  S.,  and  by 
Phocis  on  the  £.  It  contained  4 towns.  Bourn, 
Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  which  fonned  the 
Dorian  tetrapolis.  These  towns  never  attained 
any  consequence,  and  in  the  time  of  the  R omans 
were  in  ruins  ; but  the  countiy*  is  of  importance  as 
the  homo  of  the  Durians  (Awpxrr:  Dures),  one  of 
the  great  Hellenic  races,  who  claimed  descdit  from 
the  mythical  Dorus.  [DuKta.]  The  Dorians,  how- 
ever, had  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land.  Herodotus 
relates  (i.  56),  that  they  first  inhabited  Phihiotis 
in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ; that  next,  under  Duru*, 
th“V  inhabited  Histiaeotis  at  the  fool  of  Oasa  and 
(;)lympui  ; that,  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Cad- 
meons,  they  settled  on  Mt  Pindus  ; and  that  (hey 
luhsequently  took  up  their  abode  in  Dryopis,  afu*r- 
wards  called  Doris.  Their  5th  and  last  migration 
was  to  Peloponnesus,  which  they  conquered,  ac- 
cording to  tradititm,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
It  was  related  that  Aegimiu%  the  king  of  the 
Dorians,  hud  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  I.jipithae,  but  \va.s  reinstated  by  Hercules ; that 
the  children  of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge  in  lh;s 
laud  when  they  had  bc*cn  expelled  from  Pelopon- 
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Detui : ftnd  that  it  was  to  mtore  them  to  their 
rights  that  the  Donans  inraded  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  is  usually  called  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
didae.  See  Hbraclioax.  — The  Donans  were 
divided  into  3 tribes : the  Hylteii  ('TAAcTf),  Pan^ 
phyli  (nd^vAoi),  and  Ihfminet  The 

first  derived  their  name  from  Hyllut,  son  of  Her- 
cules, the  two  last  from  Pamphylus  and  Dymas, 
sons  of  Aegimius.  The  Dorians  were  the  ruling 
class  throughout  Peloponnesus  ; the  old  inhabitants 
were  reduc^  to  slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the 
Durians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci  (Clepfoticoi). 
(Diet  of  Antiq.  art  Perioeci.) ^2.  A district  in 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
6 of  these  towns  formed  a league,  called  the  Do- 
rian hexapolis,  consisting  of  Lindus,  lal^sus,  and 
Camlrus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  island  Cos, 
and  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus  on  the  mainland. 
There  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  the}'  were  never  admitted  to 
the  league.  The  members  of  the  hexapolis  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  a festival  with  games  on 
the  Triopian  promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of 
the  Tnopian  Apollo ; the  prises  m those  games 
were  brazen  tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  de* 
dicate  in  the  temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicarnassus 
was  struck  out  of  the  league,  because  one  of  her 
citizens  carried  the  tripod  to  his  own  house  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  temple.  The  hexapolis  thus 
became  a pentapolis. 

DorUctu  (AopieKor),  a town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrut,  in  the  miilst  of  an  extensive 
plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes  reviewed 
his  vast  forces. 

Dorto,  C.  Fabluf.  greatly  distinguished  htmself 
when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  b.  c. 
390.  The  Fabian  gens  was  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate a socrihee  at  a hxed  time  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  C. 
Dorso,  who  was  then  a young  man,  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things  in  his 
hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's  posts, 
and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned  in 
safety  to  the  CapiloL 

Donia  (Awpos).  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  either  as  a son  of  Hellew, 
the  nymph  Orseis,  and  a brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus,  or  as  a son  of  Apollo  and  Pblhia,  and  a 
brother  of  Laodocus  and  Polypoetes. 

DorylMom  (AopoAoioi' : Aopv\<uvt : Etta- 
A^Ar),  a tow'D  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  river 
Tbymbris,  with  w*arm  baths  which  are  used  at  the 
present  day  ; important  under  the  Romans  as  the 
place  from  which  the  roads  diverged  to  Pessinus, 
Iconium,  and  Apaniea. 

Doti&daa  (AwwidBaO,  of  Rhodes,  the  author  of 
2 poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  verses  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  each  poem  presents  the 
profile  of  an  altar. 

DoaithlhLl  (Awtrl^vor),  sumamed  Magister,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  taught  at  Rome  about  a.  d. 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a work  entitled 
of  which  the  1st  and  2nd  books 
contam  a Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and 
Oreek-Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The 
third  book,  which  is  the  roost  important,  contains 
translations  from  Latin  authors  into  Greek,  and 
nre  rersd,  and  has  been  published  separately  by 
Bbcking,  Bonn,  1832. 
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Donenntu  Fabloi,  or  Dortemtui,  an  ancient 
Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by  Horace  (A)>.  ii. 
1.  173)  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters.  It  appears  that  the  name  Doa- 
sennus  (like  that  of  Afacduu)  W'as  appropriated  to 
one  of  the  standard  characters  in  the  Atellane 
I farces.  Hence  some  have  supposed  that  Dossennoa 
I in  Horace  is  not  the  name  of  a real  person. 

Ddtlum  {Aaniov : Amrtein\  a town  and  plain 
in  Thessaly  S.  of  Mt.  Ossa,  on  the  lake  Bobeis. 

Drabeacus  (Apd^iKriror,  also  Apd^uraor),  a town 
in  the  district  EdOnis  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymon. 

Drae&non  (ApeUos'os),  a town  and  promontory 
in  the  island  Icaria. 

Draoon  (AptUvr),  the  author  of  the  first  written 
code  of  law's  at  Athena,  which  were  called  d«o’>a>f, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rd/ioi  of  Solon.  In  this 
code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost  all 
crimes  — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to 
sacrilege  and  murder  — which  gave  occasion  to  the 
remark  that  his  laws  were  written  not  in  ink,  but 
in  blood.  AVe  are  told  that  he  himself  defended 
this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that  small  offences 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew  no  severer  pu- 
nishment for  great  ones.  His  legislation  is  placed 
in  B.  c.  621.  After  the  legislation  of  Solon  (594), 
most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse  ; but 
some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  for  instance  the  law  which 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the  adulterer, 
if  taken  in  the  act  We  are  told  that  Dracon  died 
at  Aegina,  being  smothered  by  the  number  of  hats 
and  cloaks  showered  upon  him  as  a popular  mark 
of  honour  in  the  theatre. 

Dranyi&nn  {Apoyyiawi\ : a part  of 

Ariana,  wfos  bounded  by  Qedrosia,  Carmania,  .Ara- 
chosia,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a separate 
satrapy,  but  was  more  usually  united  to  the  sa- 
trapies either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Oedrosio,  or  of 
Aria.  The  chief  product  of  the  country  was  tin : 
the  chief  river  was  the  Erymanthus  or  £r}*mandrus 
{HUmend  or  Ifindmend).  In  the  N.  of  the  country 
dwelt  the  Drangaa  {Ap^yyai)^  a warlike  people, 
from  whom  the  province  derived  its  name : their 
capital  wras  Pmphtbasia.  The  Zarangae,  Sarangae, 
or  Darandac,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  inhabitoms 
of  the  country,  are  probably  only  other  forms  of 
the  name  Drangae.  The  Ariaspae  inhabited  the 
S.  |uirt  of  the  province.  [Abiaspas.] 

Drattd&CUSl  (Dordosso),  a fortress  of  the  Pe- 
neitae  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Dr&vilf  (/>rtire),  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  rism 
in  the  Noric  Alps  near  Agnntum,  fiows  through 
Noricum  and  Pannonia;  and,  after  receiving  the 
Murius  (A/uAr),  falls  into  the  Danube  £.  of  Mursa 

{Eserck). 

Drdc&&um  (Ap4Kavov\  a promontory  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  Cos. 

Drepasitxs,  LaUntu  Pac&ttu,  a friend  of  An- 
sonius,  and  a correspondent  of  Symmaebus,  deli- 
vered a panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  391,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  Maxi- 
mus. This  panegyric,  which  is  extant,  is  the  1 1th 
in  the  collection  of  the  Panepyrki  Veicrcs. 

Drdp&zmm  (Ap^oror:  Aperaytvs)^  that  is, 
sickle.  1.  Also  Drep&HA  (tA  Aperava),  more 
rarely  Drip&oe  ( 7ru/wni),  a seaport  town  in  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  Sicily,  so  called  because  the  land 
on  which  it  was  built  was  in  the  form  of  a sickle. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  and  was 
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Mie  of  th«  chief  ntTal  lUtiont  of  the  Cartha^inUnt. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  an  important  commercial 
town.  It  was  here  that  Anchiset  diedi  according 
to  Virgil.— *2.  A promontory  in  Achaia.  [Ruiusf.] 
— 8.  The  ancient  name  of  Corcvra.*  4.  Also 
BrSplne,  a town  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Siniu  Asia* 
cenus,  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  in  whose  honour  it  was  called 
Helaaopolif,  and  made  an  important  place.  In , 
its  neighbourhood  were  warm  medicinal  baths, ! 
which  Constantine  the  Great  frequently  used  in  | 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I 

Drepaa  also  ^ASpotl'o,  Adpoi^,  Apdtffo- 

Ka  : Andenib  or  /ndero6),  a town  in  the  N.K  of 
Bactriana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sogdiana. 

Zhrilaa  (AplAoi),  a brave  people  in  Pontuf,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Colchis,  near  Trapesua. 

Drilo,  a nver  in  Illyricum,  flows  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Lissus.  I 

Dromichaetet  (Apofux^lrris)^  a king  of  the 
Gi'tae,  who  took  Ljsimachus  prisoner.  [Ltnsia- 

CHi:s.] 

Drdmoa  AehiUfof.  [Achillbus  Dromos.] 

Druentla  (/>«nuM«),  a large  and  rapid  river  in 
Gallia  Nsrbonensit,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows 
into  the  Rhone  near  Avenio  (j^npnofi). 

Brflna  (Z>rdm«),  a small  river  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  into  tbe 
Rhone  S.  of  Valencia  ( Va/fftce). 

Dnuilla.  1.  Livia,  mother  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius and  wife  of  Augustus.  [Livia.]»2. 
Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  married 
1st  to  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  and  afterwards  to 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  ; but  she  lived  in  incestuous 
intercourse  with  her  brother  Caligula,  whose  pas- 
sion for  her  exceeded  all  bounds.  On  her  death, 
in  A.  D.  38,  he  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  tbe  name  Fanthea,  with  the  same 
konoun  as  Venua  — 3.  Daughter  of  Herodes 
Agrippa  I.,  king  of  the  Jews,  nuuried  1st  Atisus, 
king  of  Emesa,  whom  she  divorced,  and  2ndiy 
fVliz,  the  pnx-urmtor  of  Judaea.  She  was  present 
with  her  husband  when  St.  Paul  preached  before 
Felix  in  A.  D.  60. 

DruBtu,  the  name  of  a distinguished  family  of 
the  Livia  gena  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Livii 
acquired  tbe  ct>gnomen  Dnisus  for  himself  and  his 
deftcendants  by  having  slain  in  close  combat  one 
Drausus,  a Gallic  chieftain  ; but  this  statement 
deserves  little  credit.  K.  liTiOf  Drusuf, 
in  bone  of  the  plebs  with  C.  Gracchus,  b.  c.  122. 
He  was  a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  after  putting  bis  veto  upon  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Gracchus,  be  brought  forward  almost 
tbe  very  same  measures,  in  order  to  gain  popu- 
larity for  the  senate,  and  to  impress  the  people 
with  tbe  belief  that  the  optimates  were  their  b^t 
friends.  The  success  of  this  system  earned  for 
bim  tbe  designation  paimmuM  $enatu$.  Drusus  was 
consul  112,  obtained  Macedonia  as  bis  province, 
snd  conquered  the  Scorditci.  «2. 11.  Uaiu  DrU- 
tos,  ton  of  No.  1,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a man  of 
great  energy  and  ability.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  91,  in  tbe  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pas and  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  Although,  like  his 
father,  he  belonged  to  tbe  aristocratical  party,  he 
meditated  the  most  extensive  and  organic  changes 
in  the  Roman  state.  To  conciliate  tbe  people  be 
renewed  several  of  the  measures  of  tbe  Qrsrebi. 
He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for  the  disinbu- 
uoo  of  corn  or  fur  its  sale  at  a low  price,  and  for  | 
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the  assignation  of  public  land.  He  also  gained  tbe 
support  of  the  Latini  and  the  Socii  by  promising 
to  secure  for  them  the  Roman  citisensbip.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  judicia 
from  the  equites  to  the  senate  ; but  as  a compen- 
sation to  tbe  former  order,  he  further  proposed  that 
the  senate,  now  reduced  below  tbe  regular  number 
of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by  tbe  introduction  of 
an  equal  number  of  new  mmnbers  selected  from  the 
equites.  This  measure  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
both  parties.  The  Homan  populace  also  were  o{^ 
posed  to  tbe  Roman  franchise  being  given  to  the 
Latins  and  tbe  Socii.  The  senate,  perceiving  the 
dissatisfaction  of  all  parties,  voted  that  all  the  laws 
of  Dnisus,  being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Drusus  now 
began  to  organise  a formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government ; but  one  evening  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  his  own  bouse,  be  was  stabbed  and 
died  a few  hours  afterwards.  The  assassin  was 
never  diKorered,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippas  were  both 
suspected  of  having  suborned  the  crime  ; but  Cicero 
attributes  it  to  Q.  Varius.  Tbe  death  of  Dnisus 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Socii,  and  was  thus  im- 
mediately followed  by  tbe  Social  War.»3.  Livitis 
Dmstu  CUadianus,  father  of  Livia,  who  wu  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberitu.  He  was  one  o( 
the  gens  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a Livius 
Drusus.  It  was  through  this  adoption  that  the 
Drusi  bt'carae  connected  with  the  imperial  family. 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  tbe  deatn  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  being  proscribed 
by  the  conquerors,  he  killed  himself  in  his  tent 
4.  Hero  (^oditu  Dnunu,  commonly  called  by 
the  moderns  Drofus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  No.  5,  was  tbe  son  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  born  in  the  house  of  Augustus  3 
months  after  the  marriage  of  Livia  and  Augustus, 
38.  Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by 
the  people  than  was  his  brother.  His  manners 
were  aifable,  and  his  conduct  without  reproach. 
He  married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir, 
and  bis  fidelity  to  hit  wife  was  a theme  of  admira- 
tion in  a profligate  age.  He  was  greatly  trusted 
by  Augustus,  who  employed  bim  in  important 
officea  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  12  be  drove  the  Sicambri  and  their 
allies  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  down  to  the  ocean,  and 
subdued  the  Frisiana  It  was  apparently  during 
this  campaign  that  Drusus  dug  a canal  (/ossa  Oru- 
iiana)  from  the  Rhine  near  Arnheim  to  the  Ysse), 
near  Doesberg  ; and  he  made  use  of  this  canal  to 
sail  from  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean.  In  his  2nd 
corapaign  (11),  Drusus  sulidued  the  Usipetea  in- 
vaded the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  passed  on 
through  the  territory  of  the  Cberusci  as  frr  as  tbe 
VUurgis  (HVser).  On  hit  return  he  was  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Germana  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter. — In  his  3rd  campaign 
(10),  he  conquered  the  Chatti  and  other  German 
tribes,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  W'here  he  was 
made  consul  for  the  following  year.  — In  his  4 th 
campaign  (9\  which  be  carried  un  as  consul,  he 
advanced  si  far  as  the  Albis  (AVAe),  sweeping 
every  thing  before  him.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
resolved  to  cruse  the  Elbe,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
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apparition  of  a woman  of  dimensioni  greater  than 

human,  who  said  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus?  The 
Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away ! The  end  of 
thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh/*  On  the  return  of 
the  army  to  the  Rhine,  Drusus  died  in  consequence 
of  a fracture  of  his  leg.  which  happened  through  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  Upon  receiving  tidings  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Diiisus,  Tiberius  immediately 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  after  travelling  W’ith  extra* 
ordinary  speed  arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of 
bis  brother.  Tiberius  brought  the  body  to  Italy: 
it  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  the  ashes 
deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus. » 5.  Drutui 
CaMar,  commonly  called  by  modern  writers  Dra* 
atu  Junior,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
by  his  1st  wife,  Vipsanio.  He  married  Livia,  the 
sister  of  Germanicus.  After  the  death  of  Augustus, 
A.D.  14.  he  was  sent  into  Pannonia  to  quell  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions.  In  15  he  was  consul,  and 
in  16  he  was  sent  into  lllyricum  : he  succeeded  in 
fomenting  dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes, 
and  destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  In  21 
lie  was  consul  a 2nd  time ; and  in  22  he  received 
the  trihunida  potutaSy  by  which  he  was  pointed 
out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the  empire.  But 
Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  aspired  to  the 
empire.  He  ••■duced  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
und  persuaded  her  to  become  the  murderer  of  her 
husband.  A poison  was  administered  to  Dnisus, 
w'hich  terminated  his  life  by  a lingering  disease, 
that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  conse* 
quence  of  intemperance,  a.  D.  23.^6.  IhlUUt. 
2nd  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  After  the 
death  of  Dnisus,  the  son  of  'iSberiiii  (No.  5], 
Drusus  and  his  elder  brother  Nero  be<^e  the 
lieirs  to  the  imperial  throne.  Sejanus  therefore 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  both.  He  Brst  engaged 
Drusus  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brother,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  and  death  of  that  prince. 
[Nsru.]  The  turn  of  Drosos  came  next.  He  was 
accused  in  30,  and  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state.  Tiberius  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  3 years,  and  then  starved  him  to  death,  33. 
Br^&det.  [Nvmphax.1 

Drj^  (Agvas).  fatherofthe  Thracian  king  Ly* 
curgus  who  U hence  called  Ihya&tidM. 

or  Brfmtis  (Apo^'o,  Apoudr : Apv- 
: btiba  ^).  a town  in  Phocis,  a little  S.  of  the 
Cepbissus,  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes. 

Brfmus  (ApoMd»).  1.  ^ DavMABA.«*2.  A 

strung  place  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Doeotia. 

BryXDQIsa  (Apo^ouraa  ; Apopoo<r<Taros).  an 
island  in  the  Heniioean  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  CLizomeoae  ; given  by  the  Romans  to 
Claxomenae. 

Brydpe  (Apv6wri\  daughter  of  kingDn'ops,  and 
the  playmate  of  the  Hamadryades  on  Mt.  Ueta. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who.  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  metaniorphoa^  himself  into  a tortoise. 
Dryupe  took  the  creature  into  her  Up.  whereupon 
the  god  changed  himself  into  a serpent.  The 
nymphs  fled  away  in  affright,  and  thus  Apollo  re- 
mained alone  with  Dr^  ope.  Soon  after  she  married 
Andraemon.  but  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of 
AmpuissL’s,  who  built  the  town  of  Oeto,  and  a 
temple  to  Apollo.  Dryope  was  afterwards  carried 
ofl  by  the  Hamadryades,  and  became  a nymph. 

B^dpet  (ApdoTff),  a Pelosgic  people,  descended 
from  a mythical  ancestor  Dryops,  dwelt  first  in 
Thessaly,  from  the  Spcrcb^us  to  Parnassus,  and 
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afterwards  in  Doris,  which  was  called  from  them 
Bxyo}M  (Apwow/f).  Driven  out  of  Doris  by  the 
Dorians,  they  migrated  to  other  countries,  and 
settled  in  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  and  .\iia  Minor. 

Biyopa  {Aptio^)y  son  of  the  river*god  Sperchfua 
and  the  Danaid  Polydora,  or  of  Lycaon  and  Diu, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dryopes, 

Bryos  CepUUoe  (Apvhr  Ke^oXof),  a narrow 
pass  of  MtCithaeron,  bet  ween  Athens  and  Plataeae. 

Bflbii  (Dotib$)y  a river  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M. 
Jurassus  (Jura)y  flows  past  Vesontio  (Bcsarrponi), 
and  falls  into  the  Arar  {Saom)  near  Cabillonum 
{Ck&Ions). 

Bubris  PortOi  (/>otwp),  a seaport  town  of  the 
Contii,  in  Britain : here  was  a fortress  erected  by 
the  Romans  against  the  Saxon  pirates. 

Baoaa,  Midi  gel,  a Byxantine  historian,  held 
a high  office  under  Constantine  XIII.,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  1453,  he  fled  to  Lesbos.  His 
history  extends  from  the  death  of  John  VI.  Pa* 
laeoiogus,  1 355,  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks,  1462.  The  work  is  written  in  barhwus 
Greek,  but  gives  a clear  and  impartial  account  of 
events.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1 634. 

BtlcStltU  (AovR^rior),  a chief  of  the  Sicelonx, 
or  SiceU,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of  l:iicily, 
carried  on  a formidable  war  to  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century  b.  c.  against  the  Greeks  in  the  island. 
Haring  been  at  last  defeated  in  a great  battle  by 
the  Syracusans,  he  repaired  to  Syracuse  as  a sup* 
pliant,  and  placed  himself  at  their  mercy.  The 
Syracusans  spared  bis  life,  but  sent  him  into  an 
honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  He  returned  soon 
afterw’ards  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city  of  Ca- 
iacte.  He  died  about  B.  c.  440. 

Bunitis.  1.  M.,  tribune  of  the  pleba  ac.  471. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  lenders  of  the  plebeians, 
and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians  migrated 
from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Saoer,  just  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs.  He  was  then 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  a 2nd  time,  449. 2. 
K.,  one  of  the  decemvirs,  450.  on  whose  overthrow 
be  went  into  voluntar}'  exile- ~ 8.  C.,  consul  2tiO. 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  in  the  1st  Punic 
War.  In  this  year  the  Romans  built  their  first  fleet, 
using  for  their  model  a Carthaginian  vessel  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  com- 
mand of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Scipio,  w'ho  wta 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  off  Lipara.  Therv^ 
upon  Duilius  was  entrusted  with  the  command,  and 
as  he  perceived  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
clumsy  ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  he 
devised  the  well-known  grappling  irons,  by  means 
of  which  the  enemy's  ships  might  be  drawn  towards 
bis  gnd  the  sea-fight  thus  changed  into  a Und* 
fight.  By  this  means  he  gained  a brilliant  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  MyUe,  and  then 
prosecuted  the  war  in  Sicily  with  success  relieving 
Egesta,  and  taking  Macella  by  asaaulL  On  bis 
return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a splendid 
triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory  that  the 
Homans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory  of  it 
w'os  perpetuated  by  a colnnm  which  was  ert-cted  in 
the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
quered ships  (Coiminmx  fiostrala).  It  is  geneniilr 
believed  that  the  original  inscription  which  adorned 
the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  extant  It  was  dug 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th  century,  in  a muti- 
lated condilioD,  and  it  hat  since  often  been  printed 
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DULGIBINI. 
with  att^mpU  at  rwlonuion.  There  are,  howerer,  j 
in  that  inscription  some  orthographical  peculiarities, 
which  suggest,  that  the  present  inscription  is  a 
later  restoration  of  the  original  one.  Diiilias  aas 
further  rewardetl  for  this  rictory,  by  being  per- 
mitted, whenever  he  returned  home  from  a ban- 
quet at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a torch  and  a 
dute-player. 

Ihilgibltti,  a people  in  Germany,  dwelt  S.  E.  of 
the  Angrirarii,  on  the  W.  bank  the  Wcaer. 
Xhilichlam.  [EcHiNAOsa.] 

DiimBidnx,  a chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  conspired 
against  the  RoInan^  B.  C.  58,  but  was  then  par* 
dooed  by  Caesar  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother,  Divitiacua  When  Caesar  was 
going  to  Britain  in  54,  he  suspected  Dumnonx  too 
much  to  leave  biro  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  insisted 
therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dumnorix, 
upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with  the 
Aediian  cavalr>',  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
Zhuiiim.  iDmoTkiou.] 

Dftra  (rd  AoCpa:  1.  A town  in 

Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Cir- 
cesium,  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  hence 
lumamed  Nicanoris;  also  called  EurOpus  (Eopw- 
aos)  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Julian  it  w'as 
desert^  » 8.  {Dor\  a town  in  Assyria,  on  the 
Tigris. 

Bftrinlai  (I>ordo<me\  a river  in  Aquitania, 
which  falls  into  the  Oaruinna. 

IHlria  (£fora  Iia/ira\  a river  which  rises  in  the 
S.  of  the  Alps,  flows  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
lassi,  bringing  gold  dost  with  it,  and  f^s  into  the 
Po. 

Bdrii  (Aoopif),  of  Samos,  the  historian,  was  a 
descendant  of  Alcibiadei,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptoiemy  Philadelphus.  He  obtained  the  tyranny 
of  his  native  island,  though  it  is  unknown  by  what 
means.  He  wrote  a considerable  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  was  a history 
of  Greece,  from  & 370  to  281.  He  does  not 

sppear  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  reputation 
as  an  historian  among  the  ancients.  His  fragments 
hare  been  collected  by  Hulleman,  Sjwiu  ' 

(jitoe  Traject  ad  Rhen.  184 1. 

Dttrins  (Aovptof,  Awpiof : Omroy  LkmnA^  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  Pe> 
lendones.atthefoot  of  M.  Idubeda  near  Numantia, 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ; it  was  auriferous,  and 
is  navigable  a long  way  from  its  mouth. 

IhirobriTM  {Hocketler)^  a town  of  the  Cantii 
in  Britain. 

Doroeajds  ( Dreiut\  a town  of  the  Camutes  in  ^ 
Gallia  Lusdunen-ia. 

IhirocaUUtmL  [Catalauni.] 

Purocortomm  {Rheimt)^  the  capital  of  the 
Hemi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  and  subsequently  called 
Uemi,  was  a populous  and  powerful  town. 

Doronla,  a town  in  Sainnium  in  Italy,  W.  of 
the  Caudme  passes. 

DnrotrigBt,  a people  in  Britain,  in  Dorsetshire 
and  the  W.  of* Somerseufaire : their  chief  town  was 
Dunium  {DortheUer). 

Ihurowerntua  or  ParvtniBm  (CanieriuryX  a 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  afterwards  called 
Cantuaria. 

Dyardaiiet  or  OttUsei  {DntkmafmimX  a river 
in  India,  into  the  Ganges  on  the  H.  side. 

(AoMAf),  SOD  of  Aegimiui,  from  whom 
th«  Uv'manes,  one  of  the  3 tribes  of  the  Dorians, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name. 
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I lifXM  or  PyiOM  AoMat:  AouaTor,  Dv- 

maeus : nr.  A'amoos/ori,  Uu.),  a town  in  the  W. 
of  Acbaia,  near  the  coast ; one  of  the  12  Ach.*iran 
towns  ; it  founded,  along  with  Patrac,  the  2nd 
Achaean  league  ; and  was  at  a later  time  colonised 
by  the  Romani. 

Pyraa  (A^pas),  a small  river  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly*  falls  into  the  i^inus  Maliacus. 

DyrrlufcUlllli  (Av^pdxtor:  Au^d;^tos,  Au^a- 

Dyrrachlnus:  />ara»o),  formerly  called 
Epidamptis  (’EviSoMi'or:  'EnSdMi'iof ),  a town 
in  Greek  Illyria,  on  a peninsula  in  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corcyraeant,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  Epidaronos  ; but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a bad  omen,  as  reminding  them 
of  dumaam,  thevi'  changi'd  it  into  Dyrrhachium, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  an  important  pla^  ; it  was 
! the  usual  place  of  landing  for  persons  who  crossed 
j over  from  Brundisium.  Commerce  and  trade  were 
I carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  whence  it  is 
! called  TaUrmt  AtJriitt  by  Catullus  (xxxvi.  15.);  and 
here  commenced  the  great  Egnatia  Via,  leading  to 
the  E.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  the  head  quarters 
of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  his  military  stores  hert. 
In  A.  o.  345  it  was  destroyed  by  on  earthquake. 

Bysdmm  (rh  AMrwpor't,  a mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mines,  between  Cholcidice  and 
Odomantice. 

DT^tOndum  (Avinr6imor : Av<rw6mot\  an 
ancient  town  of  Pisatw  in  Elis,  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Eleans  ; w'hereupon  its  inha- 
bitants removed  to  Epidamnus  and  Apollon ia. 

E. 

I Ehdra.  1.  Or  Ebfiia  CerealU,  a small  town  in 
i Hispania  Baetica,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
I the  modem  Cntz,  — • 2.  Sumamed  Liberalitas 

I Jalia  (A'rom ),  a Roman  municipium  in  Lusitania. 

I — -S.  Or  Ebftra  (5’.  Lucar  tU  Darrarntda)^  a town 
I in  HUponia  Baetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis. 

I ^4.  A fortress  of  the  Edctani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis. 

EborictUA  or  Ebarftoni&  { YorkX  a tow'n  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britain,  was  made  a Roman  station 
by  Agricola,  and  soon  became  the  chief  Roman 
Settlement  in  the  whole  island*  It  was  both  a 
municipium  and  a colony.  I twos  the  bead-quarters 
of  the  sixth  legion,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
emperors  when  they  visited  Britain.  Here  the 
emperors  Septimiiu  i^venis  and  Constantius  Ohio- 
rus  died.  Part  of  the  ancient  Homan  walls  still 
exist  at  York  ; and  many  Roman  remains  liave 
been  found  in  the  modem  city. 

Eborol&ciuzi  (Evrrtde  on  the  river  SiomleX  a 
town  in  Aquitania. 

Ebrodftntua  (AW^nm),  a town  in  Gallia  Kar- 
bonensis,  in  the  Cottion  .-Ups. 

Ebftdad  or  HcbAdae  {iieindc»X  islands  ie  tlie 
Western  Oci»aD  off  Briuin.  They  were  5 in 
niunber,  acc«4^ing  to  Ptolemy,  *2  called  Ebudae, 
Malcus.  Epidiuni,  and  Ricma. 

Ebororoigiu  or  Hebromagtu  (nr.  Dram  or 
ViU^mzmMX  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

£bur5&6t,  a (ierman  people,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Bclglca,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (.l/dos)  in  a marshy  and 
woody  district.  They  were  dependanU 
1 of  the  Treviri,  and  were  in  Caesar's  lime  under  lbs 
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rule  of  Ambiorix  and  Catixolciu.  Thrir  uiiumc> 
tion  against  the  Koraans,  b.c.54,  was  severely 
punished  by  Caesar,  and  from  this  time  they  dis« 
appear  from  history. 

EboroTlOM.  [Aulsrcl] 

Eb&joi  or  Ebftsof  (Iviza\  the  largest  of  the 
Pityusae  insulae,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  reckoned 
by  some  writers  among  the  Baleares.  It  was  cele-  I 
brated  for  its  excellent  figs.  Its  capital,  also  called  | 
Ebusus,  was  a ciritas  foederata,  possessed  an  ex>  , 
cellent  harbour,  was  well  built,  and  carried  on  a ' 
considerable  trade. 

£cb&t&n&  (rd  'Eafdrara,  Ion.  and  Poet.  *Ay€d- 
•Taira:  Hamadan\  a great  city,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Orontes,  in  the  N.  of 
Great  Media,  was  the  capital  of  the  Median  king- 
dom, and  afterwards  the  stunmer  residence  of  the 
Persian  and  Parthian  kings.  Its  foundation  was 
more  ancient  than  any  historical  record  : Herodotus 
ascribes  it  to  Deioccs,  and  Diodorus  to  Semiramis. 
It  had  a circuit  of  240  stadia,  and  was  surrounded 
by  7 walls,  each  overtopping  the  one  before  it,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  of  different  colours : 
these  walls  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Poly* 
bins.  The  citadel,  of  great  strength,  was  used  as 
the  royal  treasury.  Below  it  stood  a magnificent 
palace,  the  tiles  of  which  were  silver,  and  the  ca- 
pitals, entablatures,  and  wiunscotingt,  of  silver  and 
gold  ; treasures  which  the  Seleucidae  coined  into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  4000  talents.  The  circuit 
of  this  palace  was  7 stadia. 

Eee^  (Ecetranus),  an  ancient 'town  of  the 
VolKi,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  capital  of 
this  people,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

^heddrna  (*Ex^wpoj,  in  Herod.  *Ex*16wpor), 
a small  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Crestonia,  flows 
through  Mygdonia,  and  falls  into  the  Tbermaic 
gull 

EehSUdaa  (*Ex<a18oi  : *Ex<Al5sfr),  an  Attic  de- 
mus  E.  of  Munychia,  called  after  a hero  Echelus. 

Ecblmot  ('Ex«M^r),  son  of  Aifropus  and  grand- 
son of  Cepheus,  succeeded  Lycurgus  as  king  of 
Arcadia.  In  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  Echemus  slew,  in  single  combat, 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  In  consequence  of 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the  Isthmus,  the 
Heraclidae  were  obliged  to  promise  not  to  repeat 
their  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  50  years. 

Scbeatr&tiu  (’Ex^^pwros).king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Agis  I.,  and  fkther  of  Labotas  or  Leobotes. 

Eohetla  ('Ex^tAq),  a town  in  Sicily,  VV.  of  Sy- 
racuse in  the  mountains. 

Scbitoa  C'Exs'Tot},  a cruel  king  of  Epirus.  His 
daughter.  Metope  or  Amphissa,  who  h^  yielded 
to  her  lover  Aechmodicus,  was  blinded  by  her 
father,  and  Aechmodicus  was  cruelly  mutilated. 

Echulna  C'Ex<Sva),  daughter  of  Tartarus  and 
Qe,  or  of  Cbrysaor  and  Callirrboe,  or  of  Peiras  and 
Styx.  The  upper  part  of  her  body  was  that  of 
a beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyes,  while  the 
lower  pari  was  that  of  a serpent,  of  a vast  sise. 
She  was  a horrible,  and  blood-thirsty  monster. 
She  became  by  Typhon  the  mother  of  the 
Chimaera,  of  the  many-headed  dog  Orthut,  of 
the  hundred-headed  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperidet,  of  the  Colchian  dntgon, 
of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerberus  (hence  called  Eckul- 
NCMf  corns),  of  Scylla,  of  Gorgon,  of  the  Demaean 
Hydra  (£b/U</ita  lensoeo),  of  the  eagle  which 
consumed  the  liver  of  Prometbeos,  and  of  the  Ne- 
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mean  lion.  She  was  killed  in  her  sleep  by  Argua 
Panoptes.  According  to  Hesiod  she  lived  with 
Typhon  in  a cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  but 
another  tradition  transported  her  to  Scythia,  where 
she  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Agathyrsus, 
Oelmms,  and  Scythes.  (Herod,  iv.  8 — 10.) 

Echln&dM  (*Ex<*^*t  or  *Ex<>'ai: 
a group  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acbe- 
lous,  belonging  to  Acamania,  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Acbelous. 
The  legend  related  that  they  were  originally 
Nymphs,  who  dwelt  on  the  mainland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acbelous,  and  that  on  one  occasion  having 
forgotten  to  present  any  offerings  to  the  god  Ache- 
lous,  when  they  sacnlWed  to  the  other  gods,  the 
river-god,  in  wrmtb,tore  them  away  from  the  main- 
land w'ith  the  ground  on  which  they  w*ere  sacrific- 
ing, carried  them  out  to  sea,  and  formed  them  into 
islanda  — The  Echinades  appear  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus 
or  sea-urchin.  — The  largest  of  these  islands  w*as 
named  DoUdhlttm  (^ovA(x*<’*')>  It  i*  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  from  it  Meget,  son  of  Phyleus, 
went  to  the  Troian  War.  At  the  present  dsy  it 
is  united  to  the  mainland. 

Eehion  ('ExtW).  1-  One  of  the  5 surviving 
Sparti  who  had  grown  up  from  the  dragon's  teetl^ 
w’hich  Cadmus  had  sowm.  He  married  Agave,  by 
whom  he  became  the  &tber  of  Pentheus  : he  as- 
sisted Cadmus  in  the  building  of  Thebes.«2.  Son 
of  Hermes  and  Antianlm,  twin-brother  of  Erytos 
or  Eurytns,  with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
»3.  A celebrated  Grecian  painter,  Hourished  b-c. 
352.  One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  was  Semi- 
raniis  passing  from  the  state  of  a handmaid  to  that 
of  a queen  ; m this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new 
bride  was  admirably  depicted.  The  picture  in  the 
Vatican,  known  as  **  the  Aldohrandini  Marriage.** 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a copy  from  the 
**  Bride  " of  Eebion. 

Echo  (*Hx«),  an  Oreade  who,  according  to  the 
legend  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Juno  engaged 
by  incessantly  talking  to  her,  while  Jupiter  was 
sporting  with  the  nymphs.  Juno,  however,  found 
out  the  trick  that  was  played  upon  her,  and  pu- 
nished Echo  by  changing  b«  r into  an  echo,  that  is, 
a being  with  no  control  over  its  tongue,  which  is 
neither  able  to  speak  before  anyl^y  else  has 
spoken,  nor  to  be  silent  when  somebody  else  has 
spoken.  Echo  in  this  state  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Narcissus  ; but  as  her  love  w'as  not  returned, 
she  pined  away  m grief,  so  that  in  the  end  there 
remained  of  her  nothing  but  her  voice.  (Ov.  Met 
iii.  .356—401.) 

ScphasttdM  ('Eir0aKTl3i}s).  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  nourished  about  B.  c. 
460,  a little  before  Cratinus.  The  meaning  of  the 
surname  of  Kawi'lar,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
his  rivals,  seems  to  imply  a mixture  of  suhtiltr  and 
obscurity.  He  ridiculed  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
Megaric  comedy,  and  was  himself  ridicule<l  on  the 
same  ground  by  Cratintis  and  Aristophanes. 

Edassa  or  Antioohia  CaUirrhM  *Ae. 

^ or  *A  : O.  T. 

Ur : Vr/nk\  a very  ancient  city  in  the  N.  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  capital  of  Osruene,  and  the  seat  of 
an  independent  kingdom  from  B.  c.  Id?  to  a.  D. 
316.  [ABUARua.]  It  stood  on  the  river  Virtue 
or  Bardesanes,  which  often  inundated  and  dauuured 
the  city.  It  wia  here  that  CaracaUa  was  murdej^ 
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HaTing  lufTered  br  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Jujtin  I.,  the  city  waa  rebuilt  and  named  Juitim>> 
pulia. — The  Edean  of  Stiabo  ii  evidently  a dif> 
fcrrent  place,  namely  the  city  tuoally  called  Bam- 
byce  nr  Hietapolu. 

Sditisi  or  Sedlt&ni,  a people  in  Hiapania 
Tarraconenaia,  E.  of  the  Celtibeii  Their  chief 
towna  were  Valiscia,  Saguntum,  Cassar- 
AUGUATA,  and  Edeta,  alao  called  Liria  {Ljfria). 

Sddni  or  Eddnet  ('H8«roi,  a Thracian 

people,  between  the  Neatua  and  the  Strymon. 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  orgiaaiic  worship  of 
Bac^ua  ; whence  Sddnis  in  the  Latin  poeta  aig- 
nifiea  a female  Bacchante,  and  Horace  saya  (0>rm. 
ii.  7.  26),  Son  ego  eoHiun  haeckahor  Edonig.’^  The 
poeta  frequently  uae  Edoni  aa  lynoDyroous  with 
Thraciana 

Edtfon  (*Herf«r),  king  of  the  Placian  Theb<  in 
Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of 
Hector.  He  and  7 of  bit  tons  were  slain  by 
Achillea,  when  the  latter  took  Thebea 

Egelaata,  a tow’n  of  the  Celtiberi  in  HUpania 
Tarraconenaia 

EgMa.  [Arokria.] 

S^ta.  [SiGSATA.] 

Sgnitla  ( /orre  d'  ^mirro),  a town  in  Apulia, 
on  the  coast,  called  Onatia  by  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5. 
97  \ who  speaks  of  it  aa  LfmjtKis  (i.  e.  SywftkW) 
inx/u  entnteta^  probably  on  account  of  its  bad 
or  deficient  supply  of  vrater.  It  waa  celebrated 
for  its  miraculous  stone  or  altar,  which  of  itself 
set  on  hre  frankincense  and  wood  ; a prodigy 
which  afforded  amusement  to  Horace  and  bis 
friends,  who  looked  upon  it  aa  a mere  trick.  — 
Egnatia  owed  its  chief  importance  to  being  situated 
on  the  great  hiffh  road  from  Rome  to  Brundistum. 
This  road  readied  the  tea  at  Egnatia,  and  from 
thia  town  to  Bnindiaium  it  bore  the  name  of  the 
Tia  E^atlR.  The  continuation  of  this  road  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrhachium  to 
Byzantium  also  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Egnatia. 
It  was  the  great  military*  road  between  Italy  and 
the  E.  Commencing  at  I>yrThachium,  it  passed  by 
Lychnidus,  Heraci£a,  Lyncestia.  Edeasa,  Thetaa- 
lonica,  Amphipolis,  Philippi,  and  traversing  the 
whole  of  Thrace,  finally  reached  Byzantium. 

Egnitli.  a family  of  Samnite  origin,  some  of 
whom  settled  at  Teannm.  1.  OBi.Ln'K  EGSATirit, 
leader  of  theSamnites  in  the  3rd  Samnite  war,  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Romans,  B.c.  29.5.»2.  Maril'S 
Eonativk,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies 
in  the  Social  War,  was  killed  in  liattle,  89.«*8.  M. 
Eonatii‘8  Rt  rrs,  aedile  20  and  praetor  19,  was 
executed  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  formed  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Auguitns.— 4.  P.  Eqnatius  Cxler.  [Barka.] 

EUm  (*HUny.  'Hloreiti : Omteeea  or  Rendina)^ 
a town  in  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slrym^n, 
25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  waa  the 
harbour.  Brasidas,  after  obtaining  possession  of 
Ampbipvdia,  attempted  to  seize  Eion  also,  but  waa 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Thucydides  with  an 
Athenian  fleet,  B.  c.  424. 

B5nef  a town  in  Argolia  with  a 

harl<our,  subject  to  Mycenae  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
but  not  mentioned  in  later  timet. 

EIrm  ('EXoi'a : Kazla\  an  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  said  to  have  Wen 
founded  bv  Mnestheut,  stood  12  stadia  S.  of  the 
ftouth  of  the  Catcus,  and  120  stadia  (or  16  Roman 
Rules)  from  Pergamua,  to  which  city,  in  the  time  of 
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the  Pergamene  kingdom,  it  served  for  a harbour 
(4irIefiov).  It  waa  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.  c.  90.  The  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  which  forms 
a part  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  w*aa  named 
after  it  Sinus  Elaiticus  (‘EXainabs  adAror,  O.  of 
Chandeli). 

Elaeila  (*EAaioDr,  -ovrror : 'EAaiouoior).  1.  Or 
EISlU  (’EAsovf : C/tVra),  a town  on  the  8.E.  point 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  with  a harbour  and 
an  heroum  of  Protesilaus.«»S.  {Megolongki),  a 
town  in  Aetolia,  S.  of  Pleuron.  8.  A town  in 
Argolia.  4.  A demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontia. 

Ela^bilns,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  218 — 222, 
son  of  Julia  Soemias  and  Varioa  Marcellua,  was 
bom  at  Emesa  about  205,  and  waa  originally  called 
Varigs  Avitua  Bassianua.  While  almost  a 
child  he  became,  along  with  his  brat  cousin  Alex- 
ander Severua,  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the  Syro- 
Pfaoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  w'orship  a temple 
was  dedicated  in  his  native  city.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance  that  he  obtained  the  name  Elagabalus, 
by  which  he  is  usually  known.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother  Julia  Maeaa,  who  circulated  the  report 
that  Elagabalui  waa  the  ofTepring  of  a aecret  com- 
merce between  Soemiaa  and  Canola,  and  induced 
the  troopa  in  Syria  to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign 
by  the  title  of  M.  AuRRLiirs  Antoninus  the 
I6th  of  May,  218.  Macrinua  forthwith  miirched 
against  Elagabalus  but  was  defeated  near  Antioch, 
June  8tb,  and  waa  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
ElagaWlus  was  now  acknowledged  aa  emperor  by 
the  senate,  and  in  the  following  rear  earoe  to  Rome. 
The  reign  of  thia  prince,  who  perished  at  the  age 
of  18,  after  having  occupied  the  throne  nearly  4 
years  characterised  throughout  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  fantastic  fully  and  superstition, 
together  with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars 
almost  transcend  the  limits  of  credibility.  In  221 
he  adopted  bis  first  cousin  Alexander  ^verus,  and 
proclaimed  hioi  Caesar.  Having  become  jealous 
of  Alexander,  he  attempted  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  mother  Soemias 
by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  Alexander  waa  a great 
favourite. 

El&nR.  [Arlana.] 

El&ra  (*EAdpa),  daughter  of  Orchomenus  or 
Minyas  bore  to  Zeus  the  giant  Titvun.  Zeus,  from 
fear  of  Hem,  concealed  her  under  the  earth. 

Elatea  ('EAdreia:  ’EAarei/r).  1.  (Nr.  Elefdttha 
Ru.),  a town  in  Phocis,  and  the  most  important 
place  in  the  country  next  to  Delphi,  was  situated 
near  the  Cephissus  in  a fertile  valley,  which  a*as 
an  important  pass  from  Thessaly  to  Boeotia.  Elatea 
waa  thus  frequently  exposed  to  hostile  attacks.  It 
is  said  to  have  lieeii  founded  by  Elatus,  son  of 
Areas.  2.  A town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thewalv, 
near  Gonnl««8.  Or  Elatria,  a town  in  Epirus, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cocytos. 

El&tni  ('EAaror).  1.  Son  of  Areas  and  Leanira, 
king  of  Arcadia,  husband  of  Loodice,  and  father 
of  Stymphalua,  Aepytus,  Cyllen,  and  F*ereus.  He 
resided  on  mount  Cyllcne,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Phocis,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  KIatea.» 
2.  A prince  of  the  Ijapithae  at  I^rissa  in  Thessalv, 
husband  of  Hipp£a,  and  father  of  Cacneus  and 
Polyphemus.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Arcadian  Klatus. 

Et&ver  (,4//icr),  subsequently  Elans  or  Elaurs, 
a river  in  Aquitanio,  a tributary  of  the  Liger. 
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£lbO  (*EX$<v),  an  island  on  the  coait  of  the 
Delta  of  E^pt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be- 
ttreen  the  Phatuitic  and  the  Tanitic  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharoah  Anysis 
from  the  Aethiopian  Sabacoo,  and  afterwards  of 
Amyrtacus  from  the  Persians. 
nu.  [VsLiA.] 

Eleetra  (*HA«icTpa),  f.  e.  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  li  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wife  of 
Thauisas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the  Harpies, 
Aello  and  Ucypete.  — 3.  Daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pletdne,  one  of  the?  Pleiades,  and  by  Zeus  mother 
of  lasion  and  Dardanus.  According  to  an  Italian 
tradition,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king 
Cory  thus,  by  whom  she  had  a son  lasion;  whereas 
by  ^us  she  was  the  mother  of  Dardanus.  It  was 
through  her  means  according  to  another  tmdition, 
that  the  Palladium  came  to  Troy;  and  when  she 
saw  the  city  of  her  son  Dardanus  perishing  in 
dames  the  tore  out  her  hair  for  grief,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  a comet  According  to 
others  Klectra  and  her  6 sisters  were  placed  among 
the  stars  as  the  7 Pleiades  and  lost  their  brilliancy 
on  seeing  the  destruction  of  Ilium.  — 8.  Sister  of 
Cadmus  from  whom  the  Electrian  gate  at  Thebes 
was  said  to  bare  received  its  name.— 4.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnestra,  also  called 
Laodice,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  After 
the  murder  of  her  father  by  her  mother,  she  saved 
the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes  by  sending 
him  under  the  protection  of  a slave  to  king  Stro- 
phius  at  Phanote  in  Phocis  who  had  the  boy 
educated  together  with  his  own  son  PyUdes.  When 
Orestes  bad  grown  up  to  manhood,  Elcctra  excited 
him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  and  as- 
listed  him  in  slaying  their  mother,  Clytaemnestra. 
[Orsstbs.]  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The 
history  and  character  of  Eleetra  form  the  subject 
of  the  “ Choephori  ^ of  Aeschylus  the  ^ Electim  ** 
of  Euripides  and  the  **  Klectra  **  of  Sophocles. 
Sleetrldei  InstUae.  [Ekidanvs.] 

Electrjh^xi  (*HAcirrpvMi'),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  husband  of  Anaxo, 
and  father  of  Alcmens  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 
For  details  see  AscruiTRyoN'. 

Electi^5n8  (’HA«rrpvciKit).  1.  Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rbodoa  — 8.  A patronymic  from  Elec- 
tryon.  given  to  bis  daughter,  Alcmene. 

SMa  (*EA^wi*),  a town  in  Boeotia,  near  Ta> 
nam 

(*£Afot),  the  personiheatioo  of  pity  or 
merry,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone. 

or SUphantif  (’EAs^orrln},  *EA«* 
Jeziroh-ei-Z<tJtir^  or  JtzimA~el^As»ouan), 
an  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a city  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  Syene,  and  7 stadia  below  the  Little 
Cataract,  was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  under  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans.  Ilie  island  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  never 
shedding  their  leaves:  it  had  also  great  quarries. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  were  the 
temple  of  Cnuphis  and  a Nilomeicr  ; and  it  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  rock-hewn  temples. 

ElepbantU,  a Greek  poctea  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatory  works 
{fHol/fi  E/epkamtiiioi  which  are  referred  to 

by  Martial  and  Suetonius. 

Eliplienor  son  of  Chalcodon  and  of 

Imeniu^te  or  Melanippe,  and  prince  of  the  Abaotesi 
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in  Euboea,  whom  he  led  against  Troy.  He  wma 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ; be  was  killed  before 
Troy  by  Agenor. 

Seuiis  (*EAf Mffr,  later  ’EAsvwiV ; *£A«vo’iVior  : 
Leosina  or  Lesriea),  a town  and  demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippolhoontis,  was  situated 
N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  coast  near  the  frontiers  of 
Megara.  It  possessed  a magnificent  temple  of  De- 
meter,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  great  festival 
and  mysteries  of  the  Eieusinia,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
The  Eieusinia  were  originally  a festival  peculiar 
to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  independent  state ; but 
after  the  Eleusinians  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  in  .the  reign  of  Ereebtheus,  according  to 
tradition,  the  Eieusinia  became  a festival  common 
to  both  cities,  though  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival  rmnained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumol- 
pus,  the  king  of  Eleusis.  For  an  account  of  the 
festival  see  DkL  of  Antiq.  art  Eieusinia. 

ElenUlSne  (*EA«v8«paI : 'EAfvtfcpsvi),  a town 
in  Attica  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  afterwards 
voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

Eleutitifriaa  ('£A«ud<ptot)«  a surname  of  Zeus, 
as  the  Deliverer.  {Did.  of  AnL  art  ElnuAena.) 

Elenthenui  : ^EAsodspi^cuosj,  a 

town  in  the  interior  of  Cnte. 

EleaUL&mi  (‘£Afi^<poi  ; yaMr-el-KeUr.,  L e. 
Gnat  /flier),  a river  forming  the  boundary  between 
Syria  and  Pboenice,  rose  in  Mt  Bargylui,  the  N. 
[elongation  of  Lebanon,  and  fell  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Amaradus  and  Tripolia 

EUcltis,  a surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  where 
king  Numa  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elicius  an  altar 
on  Aventinc.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Etruscans,  w’ho  by  certain  prayers 
and  sacrifices  called  forth  {elid^nt  or  ct>occi^s/) 
lightning,  or  invited  Jupiter  to  send  lightning.  The 
object  of  calling  down  lightning  was  according  to 
Livy's  explanation  to  elicit  prodigies  {ad  prodhfia 
dicienda,  Liv.  i.  20.). 

EUm^rmst.  [Auscl] 

Klimfta,  -is,  or  £liiiu6tU  (*EAf^«io,  ’EAi^/o, 
’EAi^^ir),  a district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  originally  belonged  to 
Illyria,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains on  the  S.  and  the  Tymphaean  mountains  on 
the  W.  lu  inhabitants,  the  ('EAsi^iw- 

Toi),  were  Epirots. 

('HAis,  Dor.  ^AAir,  'HAsia:  'HAcibi,  Dor. 
’'AAiOf,  whence  Alii  in  Plautus),  a country  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Achaia  on 
the  N.,  Arcadia  on  the  £.,  Mesienia  on  the  S., 
and  the  Ionian  sen  on  the  \V.  The  countr}'  was 
fertile,  watered  by  the  AtPHiusand  its  tnbutanes, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  country  in 
which  produced  flax.  The  Pxnxus  is  the  only 
other  river  in  Elis  of  any  importance.  Klis  u-as 
divided  into  3 ports:— L £Ut  Proper  nr  Hollow 
Elis  KofAij^HAir),  the  N.  part,  waiert-d  by 
the  Peneus,  of  which  the  capital  was  also  called 
Elis.  — 2.  Pil&til  (d  IliU'aTts),  the  middle  portion, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Pisa.  — 3.  TriphjUa 
(ij  Tpi^uAla),  the  S.  portion,  of  which  Pvi.os  was 
the  capital,  lay  between  the  Alphvus  and  the 
Neda.  — In  the  heroic  limes  we  find  the  kuigdnm 
of  Nestor  and  the  Pelldae  in  the  S.  of  Elis  : while 
the  N.  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  £p<-ajis 
(’Ewiiol),  with  whom  some  .Vetolian  tribes  were 
mingled.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
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the  HencliiiAe*  the  Aetolian  chief  Ozrlus  receiTed 
Elis  at  bit  ihare  of  the  conquest ; and  it  was  the 
union  of  hit  Aetolian  and  Dorian  folJowen  with 
the  Epeant,  which  formed  the  subsequent  popula* 
tion  of  the  cottnU7,  under  the  general  name  of 
Eleant.  Elit  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to 
the  worship  of  Zeut  at  Olympia  near  Pita,  in 
honour  of  whom  a splendid  fettiTal  was  held  erer}’ 
4 jeart.  [Olympu.]  In  consequence  of  this 
fetciral  being  common  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  the  < 
country  of  £Us  was  declared  sacred,  and  its  inha- 
bitants postetted  priestly  pihvUegea  Being  ex- 
empt from  war  and  the  dangers  of  inration,  the 
EUeans  became  prosperous  and  wealthy  ; their  j 
towns  were  unwalled  and  their  country  was  richly  ' 
cultivated.  The  prosperity  of  their  country  was 
ruined  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  ; the  Athenians 
were  the  first  to  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the 
country  ; and  from  that  time  it  fr^uently  had  to 
take  part  in  the  other  contests  of  the  Greeka  — 
The  town  of  Elis  was  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and 
was  built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  by  the 
inliabitants  of  8 villages,  who  united  together,  ind 
thua  formed  one  town.  It  originally  bi^  no  walls, 
being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  sub- 
sequently it  was  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Elis 
formed  a close  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and  by 
their  means  destroyed  the  rival  city  of  Pisa,  and 
became  the  ruling  city  in  the  country,  fi.  c.  57*2. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  \\'ar  they  quarrelled  with 
the  Spartans,  because  the  Utter  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lepraeum,  which  had  revolted  from  Elis. 
The  Eleans  retaliated  upon  the  Spartans  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  Olympic  games. 

£lUo.  [Auso.] 

Kliiaa.  {Dioo.j 

Ellfipla  ('EAAoeia).  1.  A district  in  the  N. 
of  Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  which  disappeared  at  an 
early  period  : the  whole  island  of  Euboea  is  some- 
times called  £llopia.~2.  An  ancient  name  of  the 
district  about  Dodona  in  Epirus.  I 

Bdne  a town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  | 

Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Limone  (Asi^nj). 

Elpfoor  (’£Aw()vwp),  one  of  the  companions  of  , 
Ulysses,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Circe  into 
swiae,  and  afterwards  back  into  men.  Intoxicated 
with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep  on  the  roof 
of  Circe's  residence,  and  in  his  attempt  to  rise  he 
fell  down  and  broke  bit  neck.  When  Ulysses 
was  in  the  lower  world,  he  met  the  shade  of  £1- 
penor,  who  implored  him  to  bum  hit  body.  After 
bis  rrtuni  to  the  upper  world,  Ulysses  complied 
with  this  re<{uest  of  his  friend. 

Bpinic#  (’£AriW«rf}),  daughter  of  Miltiades, 
and  sister  of  Cimoii,  married  Celias.  [Callus.] 
Elat&tea,  a people  in  Aquitania  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Their  chief  town  wasEIilia.  (Nr. 
Ete  or  Etutae.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Rufinus, 
the  minister  of  Arasdius.  ' 

Elfmaai,  Bfmi  [Elymais.] 

BymAlf,  a district  of  Susiana,  extending  from 
the  nver  KuUens  on  the  W.  to  the  Oroatis  on  the 
E..  derived  its  name  from  the  Klymari  or  Etymi 
('EAv/ioIo^,  'EAv>ii)i),  a warlike  and  predatory 
people,  who  are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Great  Media : in  the  Persian  anuies  they  served 
as  srcberi.  These  Elymaei  were  probably  among 
the  most  ancient  inhabiumu  of  the  country  N.  of 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gult : in  the  0.  T.  ^usiona 
IS  called  Eiam. 
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Elymi.  [Elyml’s.] 

Elymifitii.  [Elimba.] 

Bj^oa  ("EAu^r),  a Trojan,  natural  son  of 
Anchises  and  brother  of  Ecy’X.  Previous  to  the 
emigration  of  Aeneas,  Elymus  and  Aegestus  had 
fled  from  Troy  to  Sicily,  and  bad  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Chmisus.  When  afterwards 
Aeneas  also  arrived  there,  be  built  for  them  the 
tow’ns  of  Aegesta  and  Klyme.  The  Trojans  w*ho 
settled  in  that  part  of  Sicily  called  themselves 
Elymi,  after  Elymus. 

Bjhma  ("EAupos),  a town  in  the  W«  of  Crete, 
S.  of  Cydonia. 

Byiiain  (’HAi^ior  Wfltoi',  later  simply  *HAv- 
crio**),  the  Elg$ian  Jields.  In  Homer  (Of.  iv.  563) 
Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of  the  dead  ; 
he  places  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth,  near  Ocean, 
and  describes  it  as  a happy  land,  where  there  is 
neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  and  always  fanned 
by  the  delightful  breezes  ofZepbyrus.  Hither  ia- 
voured  heroes,  like  Menelaus,  pass  without  dying, 
and  live  happy  under  the  rule  of  Rhadamanthys. 
— The  Elysium  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar  arc  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Blessed  (/uurdpwv  which  they 

place  in  the  Ocean.  From  these  legends  arose  the 
fabulous  island  of  Atlantis.  — The  Elysium  of 
Virgil  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  residence 
of  the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

Emithia  (’Hpoflia:  a district  of 

Macedonia,  between  the  Ualiacmon  and  the  Axius, 
formerly  part  of  Paeonia,  and  the  original  seat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  poets  frequently 
give  the  name  of  Ematbia  to  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia, and  sometimes  even  to  the  neighbouring 
Thessaly. 

Em&thldet,  the  9 daughters  of  Pierui,  king  of 
Emathia. 

Em&thlon  son  of  Tiihonus  and 

Eos.  brother  of  Memnon,  was  slain  by  Herculea 

EmbdUma  (’E/^dAi/sa),  a city  of  the  Pampa- 
misadaa  in  N.  Indio,  near  the  fortress  of  Aoruos, 
16  days'  march  from  the  Indus.  (Q.  Curt.) 

Em^a  or  Emissa  (*EM«<ra,  *J^niaaa : ‘Epcin;- 
v6s  : Hums  or  //onu),  a city  of  Syria,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  province  of  Apamene, 
but  afterwards  the  capital  of  Phoenice  Libanesio, 
was  in  Strabo's  time  the  residence  of  independent 
Arabian  princes  ; but  under  Caracolla  it  was  made 
a colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  It  is  a remarkable 
place  in  the  history'  of  the  Roman  empire,  being 
the  native  city  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
tiroius  Severus,  of  Klagabaliu,  who  exchanged  the 
high  priesthood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun 
in  this  city  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  ; and  also  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  battle  between  Aurelian  and  Zenobia, 
A.  D.  278. 

EmmfaTdaa  (*E>iM<>'l3cu),  a princely  family  at 
Agrigentum,  which  traced  their  origin  to  the  my- 
thical hero  Polynices.  Among  its  members  w*e 
know  Kmmenides  (from  whom  the  faiuilv  derived 
its  name)  the  father  of  Aenesidarous,  whose  sons 
Tberon  and  Xenocrates  are  celebmud  by  Pindur 
as  victors  at  the  great  games  of  Greece. 

Em6di  Montes,  or  -u,  or  -es,  or  -on  (rd  'Hmw- 
, up7,  rh  C'pos^  or  5 : //imcu'ujiu 

A/.),  a range  of  mountains  N.  of  India,  forming  the 
prolongation  Elwards  of  the  Paropiimisus. 

EmpM5cles  (’E/uwf8o«cA>'}s),  of  .Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  flourished  about  B.  c.  444.  Although  he 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family. 
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ba  joined  the  rerolution  in  which  Thrairdfieua,  the 
son  and  auccesaor  of  Theron,  wa«  expelled.  HU 
zeal  in  the  establishment  of  political  equality  U 
said  to  hare  been  manifested  by  his  magnanimous 
support  of  the  poor,  by  his  sererity  in  persecuting 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  aristocrats,  and  in 
his  declining  the  sovereignty  which  was  offered  to 
him.  Ilia  brilliant  oratory,  his  penetrating  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  the  reputation  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers,  which  he  had  acquired  by  curing 
diseases,  by  hU  successful  exertions  in  removing 
marshy  districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and 
obnoxious  winds,  spread  a lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  called  a magici.in  (TdriT),  and  he  appears 
to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  powers. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  made 
some  stay  at  Athens.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  marvellous,  like  bis  life.  One  tradition 
represented  him  as  having  been  removed  from  the 
earth,  like  a divine  being  ; and  another  related  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  dames  of  mount  Aetna, 
that  by  hU  sudden  disappearance  he  might  be  be- 
lieved to  be  a god  ; but  it  was  added  that  the  vol- 
cano threw  up  one  of  his  sandals,  and  thus  revealed 
the  manner  of  his  death.  The  rhetorician  Gorgias 
was  a disciple  of  Empedocles.  — The  W'orks  of 
Empedocles  were  all  in  verse.  The  two  most  im- 
portant were  a didactic  poem  on  nature  (TIcpl 
(Ttws ),  of  which  considerable  fragments  are  extant, 
and  a poem,  entitled  Ka0apfto(,  which  seems  to 
have  recommended  good  moral  conduct  as  the 
means  of  averting  epidemics  and  other  evils.  Lu- 
cretius, the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Empedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model  Empedocles  was  acquainted  with 
the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pnhagoreans  ; 
but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of‘ 
either  school,  although  he  agreed  with  the  Utter 
in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls,  and  in  a 
few  other  points.  With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  arising  out  of  nothing.  Aristotle  with  justice 
mentions  him  among  the  Ionic  physiologidts,  and 
places  him  in  very  close  relation  to  the  atomistic 
philosophers  and  to  Anaxagoras.  Empedocles  first 
established  the  number  of  4 elements,  which  he 
called  the  roots  of  things. 

Empdriaa  or  Emporiom  ('E/iwopfai,  'E^xro- 
*Znw6ptO¥ : ’E/nroplrrjy : J mpuriat),  h lowu 
of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situat'd  on  the  river  Clodlanut, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phocaeans  from  Massilia,  and  was 
divided  into  2 parts,  at  one  time  separated  from 
each  other  by  a wall  : the  jvirt  near  the  coast  being 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  part  towards  the 
interior  by  the  Indigetes.  It  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  Julius  Caesar.  Its  harbour  was  much 
frequented : here  Scipio  Africanus  first  landed 
when  he  came  to  Spoin  in  the  2nd  Punic  War. 

SmpfUuin  {Ampiffiione?)^  a small  town  in  La- 
tlum.  near  Tibur. 

£mp&sa  (T^roi><7a),  a monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devopr  human  beings.  It  could 
assume  different  forms,  and  was  sent  by  Hecate  to 
frighten  travellers.  It  was  believed  usually  to 
appear  w’ith  one  leg  of  brass  and  the  other  of  an 
ass,  whence  it  was  called  or  SvontiKri. 

The  Lamine  and  Mormolyceia,  who  assumed  the 
form  of  handsome  women  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing young  men,  aod  then  sucked  their  blood  like 
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varnpyrs  and  ate  their  flesh,  were  reckoned  among 
the  Empusae. 

Enai^hdru  ('Eragn^pot),  son  of  Hippocodn, 
a passionate  suitor  of  Helen,  when  she  was  yet 
quite  young.  Tyodarras,  therefore,  entrusted  the 
maiden  to  the  care  of  Theseus.  Enarepborut  had 
a heroum  at  Sparta. 

£ncil&duf  (*E7«c«AaSot),  son  of  Tartarus  and  Oe, 
and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  giants  who  made 
war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  killed,  according  to 
some,  by  a flash  of  lightning,  by  Zeus,  who  buried 
him  under  mount  Aetna ; according  to  others, 
Athena  killed  him  with  her  chariot,  or  threw  upon 
him  the  island  of  Sicily. 

Enchilet  (*E7x*^**>f 
Xioi\  an  IIl}Tian  tribe. 

Endoetu  (’Xrflotor),  an  Athenian  statuary,  it 
called  a disciple  of  Daedalus,  whom  be  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  on  his  flight  from  Crete.  This 
statement  must  be  taken  to  express,  not  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art  which  he 
practised.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pisistnitus  and  his  tons,  about  b.  c.  560. 

Endjfmlon  (*E<^v/ilwr),  a youth  distinguished 
by  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  story  for 
his  perpetual  sleep.  Some  traditions  about  En- 
dymion  refer  us  to  Elis,  and  others  to  Cario,  and 
others  again  are  a combination  of  the  two.  Ac- 
cording to  one  set  of  legends,  fae  was  a son  of 
Aethlius  and  Calyce,  or  of  Zeus  aod  Calyce.  and 
succeeded  AlHhlios  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Otbvrs 
related  that  he  had  come  from  Elis  to  mount 
Latmus  in  Caria,  whence  he  is  called  the  Latmhui 
(Latmiiu).  As  he  slept  on  Latmus.  his  surprising 
beauty  wanned  the  cold  heart  of  Selene  (the  moon  ), 
who  came  down  to  him,  kissed  biro,  and  lay  by 
his  side.  His  eternal  sleep  on  Latmus  is  assigned 
to  different  causes;  but  it  w*as  generally  believed 
that  Selene  had  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  50  daughters.  There  is  a t^utiful 
statue  of  a sleeping  Endymion  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Engjhim  {^Eyyvow  or  *ZyyvTov.  *Eyyvteoi,  En- 
guinus:  a town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily 

near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  was  origioally  a 
town  of  the  Siculi,  but  is  said  to  have  b^n  colo- 
nised  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos:  it  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods. 

Enipeus  (’Eenrt^f).  1.  A river  in  Thessalr, 
rises  in  Mt  Othryi,  receives  the  Apidanus  near 
Pharsalus,  and  flow’s  into  the  Peneus.  Poseidon 
assumed  the  form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  w*ith 
Knipeus.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Pelias  and  Neleus.  Ovid  relates  vi.  116) 

that  Neptune  (Poseidon)  having  assumed  the  form 
of  Enipeus.  became  by  Iphimedla  the  father  of 
Otns  and  Ephialtes.^9.  A small  river  in  Pisatis 
(Elis)  flows  into  the  Alpheiis  near  its  mouth. 

8.  A small  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
Olympus. 

Ezilia  or  Henna  ("E»Ta  : *Erea7of : Castro  Gio- 
ranni).  an  ancient  and  fortified  town  of  the  Siculi 
in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Catana  to  Agriirentum, 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  island 
Xiar).  It  was  luirounded  by  fertile  plains,  which 
bore  lai^e  crops  of  wheat  ; it  svas  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  pos- 
sessed  a celebrated  temple  of  this  goddess.  Ac- 
cording to  later  tradition  it  was  in  a flowery  mc*> 
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dow  in  the  seifhbourhood  of  Enna  that  Pluto 
carried  off  Prooerpine,  and  the  care  was  shown 
through  which  the  god  poased  as  he  carried  off  his 
prize.  Its  importance  graduall^r  declined  from  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  when  it  was  sererely 
punished  brthe  Romans,  because  it  bad  attempted 
to  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Ennius,  d.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Ru- 
diae«  in  Calabria,  & c.  239.  He  w*as  a Greek  by 
birth,  but  a subject  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.  In  204  Cato,  who  was  then 
quaestor,  found  Ennius  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  189  Ennius  accom- 
panied M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  the  Aelolian 
campaign,  and  shared  his  triumph.  Through  the 
son  of  Nobilior,  Ennius,  when  far  advanced  in  life, 
obtained  the  rights  of  a Roman  citizen.  He  dwelt 
in  a humble  bouse  on  the  Aventine,  and  maintained 
himst^If  by  acting  as  a preceptor  to  the  youths  of 
the  Roman  noblea  He  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus. 
He  died  169,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  and  his  bust  was 
allowed  a place  among  the  effigies  of  that  noble 
house.  Ennius  was  r-garded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  father  of  their  poetry  (o/ter  //omerws,  Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  I.  50).  Cicero  calls  him  po'^ta  no4ier ; 

and  V'irgil  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of 
his  thoughts,  and  not  a few  of  his  expressions. 
All  the  works  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fragments.  His  most  im- 
portant woric  was  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hex- 
ameters, entitled  AnnaUum  LiUri  xviii.,  being 
a history  of  Rome,  commencing  w*ith  the  loves  of 
Mars  and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  owm 
times.  The  beautiful  bistor)’  of  the  kings  in  Livy 
may  have  been  taken  from  Elnnius.  No  great 
space,  however,  was  allotted  to  the  earlier  records, 
for  the  contest  with  Hannib^,  which  was  described 
with  great  minuteness,  commenced  with  the  7th 
book,  the  first  Punic  war  being  passed  over  alto- 
gether. He  wrote  numerous  tragedies,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  translations  or  adaptations 
from  the  Greek,  the  metres  of  the  originals  being 
in  most  cases  closely  imitated.  He  wrote  also  a few 
comedies,  and  several  other  works,  such  as  .Su/troe, 
composed  in  a great  variety  of  metres,  from  which 
rlrcumitance  they  probably  received  their  name  ; 
a didactic  poem,  entitled  Epichnrmus ; a panegyric 
OQ  Scipio  ; Epigrams,  &c.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Ennius  it  by  Hieronymus  Co- 
lomna,  Neapol.  4to.  1590,  reprinted  with  consider- 
able additions,  by  Hesselius,  Anutel.  4to.  1707. 

Endpa  ('Erdw^),  a tnwn  in  Messenia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Oxrinia. 

Entella  (‘'EmAXa : Entellinus,  Entellensis  : 
EMella),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sicani  in  the  in- 
teriew  of  the  island  on  the  W.  side,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Eutellus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  Trojan  .\pgestus.  It  was  subsequently 
seixed  and  peopled  by  the  Campani.m  mercenaries  ' 
of  Dionysius. 

Eafillnj  (’EeixtXiot),  the  Warlike,  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
epithet  of  Ares.  At  a later  time  Enyalius  and 
Ares  were  distinguished  as  2 diiferent  gtxlt  of 
war  ; Enyalius  was  looked  upon  as  a son  of  Ares 
and  Enyo,  or  uf  Cronos  and  Rhea.  The  name  is 
evidently  derive!  from  Envo. 

Enfo  (*Eio/w),  the  goddess  of  war,  who  delights 
is  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns,  and 
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accompanies  Ares  in  battles.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  of  war,  see  Dkllona. 

Eordaea  (*Ei>/>3a/a,  also  *Eop3fa),  a district  and 
town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the 
Eordi  (*Eop3ol,  also  *EopSato<). 

Eds  (*H«r,  Att.*Ewf),  in  Latin  Alirdrs,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  red.  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia  or  Euryphassa  ; or  of  Pallas, 
according  to  Ovid.  At  the  dose  of  every  night 
she  rose  from  the  couch  of  hor  spouse  Tithonus, 
and  on  a chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  Lam- 
pus  and  Phaeton  she  ascended  up  to  heaven  from 
the  river  Oceanus,  to  announce  the  coming  light 
of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  os  to  mortals.  Id 
the  Homeric  poems  Kos  not  only  announces  the 
coming  Sun,  Imt  accompanies  him  throughout  the 
day,  and  her  career  is  not  complete  till  the  even- 
ing ; hence  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddeai 
of  the  daylight,  and  was  completely  identified  by 
the  tragic  writers  with  Hemera.  She  carried  off 
several  youths  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  such 
as  Orion,.  CKPHAt.t'9,  and  Tithonus,  whence  she 
is  called  by  Ovid  Tiil$oniu  cvnjiu.  She  bore 
Memnon  to  Tithonus.  [Mk.unon.]  By  Astracus 
she  became  the  mother  of  Zephyrus,  B\/reas,  Notus, 
Heosphorus,  and  other  stars. 

E]MJn£zi0&daa  (‘Ewa/ictJ'wi'Sar,  *Eaa^i>^ySar), 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  son  of  Polym- 
nis,  was  bom  and  reared  in  poverty,  though  his 
blood  was  noble.  His  close  and  emluring  friend- 
ship with  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  campaign  in  which  they  served  togetner  on  the 
Spartan  side  against  Mantinm,  where  Pclopidas 
having  fallen  in  a battle,  apparently  dead,  Kpami- 
nondas  protected  his  body  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  d.  c.  385.  After  the  Spartans  had  been 
expelled  from  Thebes,  379,  Epaniinondas  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  371  he  tvos  one  of 
the  Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so 
fatal  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  success 
of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to 
the  tactics  of  Eparoinondas.  He  it  aos  who  most 
strongly  urged  the  giving  battle,  while  he  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
courage  of  bis  countrymen,  not  excluding  even 
omens  and  oracles,  for  which,  when  unfavourable, 
he  had  but  recently  expressed  his  contempt.  In 
369  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  the  1st  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans  ; and  before  leav- 
ing Peloponnesus  he  restored  tlie  Messenians  to 
their  country  and  established  a new  city,  named 
Messene.  On  their  return  home  Kpamlnondas  and 
Pelopidas  were  impeached  by  their  enemies,  on  a 
capital  charge  of  having  retained  their  command 
beyond  the  legal  term.  The  fact  itself  was  true 
enough ; but  they  were  both  honourably  acquitted, 
Epominondas  having  expressed  his  willingness  to 
die  if  the  Thebans  would  record  that  he  had  been 
put  to  death  because  he  had  humbled  Sparta  and 
taught  his  countrymen  to  face  and  to  conquer  her 
ormH's.  In  368  he  again  led  a Theban  army  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  did  not  advance  far,  and,  on 
his  return,  was  repulsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack 
which  he  made  on  Corinth.  In  the  same  year  we 
find  him  serving,  but  not  as  geiirnil,  iu  the  Theban 
army  which  was  sent  into  Thess;<ly  to  rescue  Pelo- 
pidas from  Alexander  of  l^henie,  and  which  was 
saved  from  utter  destruction  only  by  the  ability  of 
Epamiuotidas.  In  367  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
another  force  to  release  Pelopidas,  and  sccomplisbed 
his  object  without  even  striking  a blow,  and  by 
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the  mere  prestige  of  his  name.  In  366  he  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  the  3rd  time,  and  in  362  for 
the  4th  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a brilliant 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinte ; but 
in  the  full  career  of  victory  he  received  a mortal 
wound.  He  was  told  that  his  death  would  follow 
directly  on  the  javelin  being  extracted  from  the 
wound ; and  he  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done 
till  he  had  been  assured  that  his  shield  was  safe, 
and  that  the  victory  w*as  with  his  countrymen.  It 
was  a disputed  point  by  whose  band  he  fell : 
among  others,  the  honour  was  iMigned  to  Gryllus, 
the  son  of  Xenophon.  Epaminondas  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Greece.  He  raised  Thebes  to 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  she  lost  almost  as 
soon  as  he  died.  Doth  in  public  and  in  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  integrity  and  upright- 
ness, and  ho  carried  into  daily  practice  the  lessons 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  student 

Spaph^^toa  ('Ewa^pdSrrot).  1 A freedman 
and  fsvourite  of  the  emperor  Nero.  He  assisted 
Nero  in  killing  himself,  and  he  was  afteru'ards  put 
to  death  by  Etomitian.  The  philosopher  Epictetus 
was  his  freedman.*»t.  HL  MettiliU  Epaphrt^- 
ttts,  of  Chaeronea,  a Greek  grammarian,  the  slave 
and  afterwards  the  freedman  of  Modestua,  the  prae- 
feet  of  Egypt.  He  subsequently  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  down 
to  the  time  of  Nerva.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works  and  commentaries. 

Sp&phtu  ('Ewo0os),  SOD  of  Zeus  and  lo,  bom 
on  the  river  Nile,  after  the  long  wanderings  of  his 
mother.  He  was  concealed  by  the  Curetes,  at  the 
request  of  Hera,  but  was  discovered  by  lo  in 
Syria.  He  subsequently  became  king  of  Egypt, 
married  Memphis,  a daughter  of  Nilus,  or,  according 
to  others,  Cassiopea,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis. 
He  bad  a daughter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya 
(Africa)  received  its  name. 

Spdl.  [Elis.] 

Epdtitun  ('Evfrtoi' : nr.  Strolmtcz,  Ru.),  a town 
of  the  Litsii  in  Dalmatia  with  a good  harbour. 

Epeus  ('Ewfidr).  L Son  of  Endymion,  king  in 
Elis,  from  whom  the  Kpei  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name.-<*>2.  Son  of  Panopeus,  went  with  30 
ships  from  the  Cyclades  to  Troy.  He  built  the 
wo^eii  horse  wnth  the  assistance  of  Athena. 

Epblisui  ^E^erss  ; : Ru.  near  Ayosa- 

luk^  i.  e.  "Ayios  ©edAo^or,  the  title  of  St  John), 
the  chief  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  aits  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Carious  and  Lelcges,  and  to  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Androclus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Ionian  migration.  It  stood  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Cayster,  near  its  mouth,  where 
a marshy  plain,  extending  S.  from  the  river,  is 
bounded  by  two  hills.  Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  E., 
and  Coressus  on  the  S.  The  city  was  built  ori- 
ginally on  Ml  Coressusi,  buL  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
the  people  transferred  their  habitations  to  the 
valley,  whence  Lysiniachus,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, compelled  them  again  to  remove  to  M.  Prion. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  city  was  a lake,  communi- 
cating with  the  Caystor,  and  forming  the  inner 
harbour,  now  a marsh  ; the  outer  barlmur  (wdyop- 
fios)  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  plain,  E.  of  the  lake,  and  N.E.  of  the  city,  be- 
yond its  walls,  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis, which  was  built  in  the  6th  century  b.  c,  by 
an  architect  named  Chersiphron,  and,  after  being 
burnt  down  by  Herostratus  in  the  night  on  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  was  born  (OcL  13^14,  B.C. 
356),  was  restored  by  the  joint  efforts  o(  all  the 
Ionian  states,  and  was  r^arded  as  me  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  : nothing  now  remains  of  the 
temple,  except  some  traces  of  its  foundations.  The 
temple  was  also  celebrated  as  an  asylum,  till  Au- 
gustus deprived  it  of  that  privilege.  The  other 
buildings  at  Ephesus,  of  which  there  are  any  mins, 
are  the  agora,  theatre,  odeum,  stadium,  gymnasium, 
and  baths,  temples  of  Zeus  Olympius  and  of  Julios 
Caesar,  and  a large  building  near  the  inner  harbour : 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  also  be  traced.— 
With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  Ephesus  fell  under  the 
power  successively  of  Croesus,  the  Persians,  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  Romans.  It  was  always 
very  flourishing,  and  became  even  more  so  as  the 
other  Ionian  cities  decayed.  It  was  greatly  fa- 
voured by  its  Greek  mien,  especially  by  Lysima- 
ebus,  who,  in  honour  of  his  second  w'ife,  gave  it 
her  name,  Arsino^  which,  however,  it  did  not 
long  retain.  Attslus  II.  Philadelphus  constructed 
docks  for  it,  and  improved  its  kaiboun.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  by  &r  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  both  St  Paul  and  St  John  having  laboured 
in  it  and  addressed  epistles  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus  : and  at  one  time  its  bishop  possessed  the 
rank  and  power  of  a patriavch  over  the  churches 
in  the  province  of  Asia.  Its  position,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbours,  made  it  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the  Taurus ; and 
its  downfall  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
its  harbours  by  the  deposits  of  the  Cayster. — In 
the  earliest  times  Ephesus  was  called  by  various 
names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Merges,  Smyrna  Tracheia, 
Samomia,  and  Ptelea. 

Eplualtes  (‘E^icIAtt;i).  1.  One  of  the  Aloidae. 
[Aloki'r.]— 2.  A Malian,  who  in  ac.  480,  when 
Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
guided  a body  of  Persians  over  the  mountain  path, 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks. —•3.  An  Athenian  statesman,  was  a friend 
and  partisan  of  Pericles,  whom  he  SMisted  in 
eairying  his  political  measures.  He  is  mentioned 
in  particular  as  chiefly  iustrumental  in  that  abridg- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  which  in- 
flicted such  a blow  on  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
against  W'bich  the  Euwunide^  of  Aeschylus  was 
directed.  HU  services  to  the  democratic  cause 
excited  the  rancorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  oli- 
garchs, and  led  to  his  assassination  daring  the 
night  probably  in  456. 

Ephippoi  ('E^piwirot).  1.  An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy.«—2.  Of  Olynthus,  a Greek 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Epkdnu  of  Cyroae  in  Aeolis,  a cele- 

brated Greek  historian,  was  a contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about  a c. 
340.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  of  whose 
pupils  he  and  Theopompus  were  considered  the 
most  distinguished.  On  the  advice  of  Theopompus 
he  wrote  A History  (’Iirropiax)  in  30  books,  which 
began  with  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  came 
down  to  the  siege  of  Perinthiu  in  341.  It  treated 
of  the  history  of  the  barbarians  os  well  as  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing 
a universal  history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the 
30  books  contained  a compact  portion  of  the  his- 
tory, which  formed  a complete  whole  by  itself. 
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Ephorai  did  not  lire  to  complete  the  work,  end 
it  WM  6nUhed  by  hie  eon  Draophilut.  Diylloe 
brgfan  his  history  at  the  point  at  which  the  work 
of  Ephorus  left  off.  Ephonis  also  wrote  a few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  which  the  titles 
only  are  |urserred  by  the  grammarians.  Of  the 
history  likewise  we  hare  nothing  but  fragments. 
It  was  written  in  a clear  and  polished  style,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  power  and  energy. 
Epborus  appears  to  have  been  faithful  and  impartnU 
in  the  narration  of  events ; but  he  did  not  always 
follow  the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  later  part 
of  hit  «’ork  he  frequently  ^fivred  from  Herodotus, 
Tliocydides,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made 
great  use  of  the  work  of  Ephorus.  The  fragments  of 
bis  work  have  been  published  by  Marx,  Carliruhe, 
1815,  and  in  Muller's  Frogm.  Hutorieor.  Onuc, 
Paris,  1841. 

Ephfra  1.  Tlie  ancient  name  of 

Corinth  (Corintuvs.]  — ).  An  ancient  town  of 
the  Pelasgi  near  the  rirer  Selleis  in  R1is.«»3.  A 
town  in  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Cra!«on.»4. 
A town  in  Epirus,  afterwards  called  Cichvrus. 
^ A.  A small  town  in  the  district  of  Agraea  in 
Aetolia. 

SpiCMti  ('Ew.mbrrT}),  commonly  called  Jocastb. 

EpieAphitla  : 'Ew(irfr^^iof),  a 

demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis. 

BptebJtrmns  ('Eirfx^f^*)*  the  chief  comic  poet 
among  the  Dorians,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
about  B.  c.  540.  His  fistber,  Elothalea,  was  a 
physician,  of  the  race  of  the  Asclepiads.  At  the  age 
of  3 months,  Epicharrous  was  carried  to  Megara,  in 
Sicily;  thence  he  removed  toSyncuse,  when  Megan 
was  destroyed  by  Oelon  <464  or  483).  Here  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged 
thn'Ughout  the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court 
Epichannus  associated  with  the  other  great  writers 
of  tbe  time,  and  among  them  with  Aescbrlos.  He 
died  at  tbe  age  of  90  (430),  or,  according  to  Lucian, 
97  (443).  Epichannus  was  a Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, and  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical. He  is  said  to  have  fallowed  for  some  time 
bis  fsther's  profession  of  medicine  ; arul  it  appears 
that  be  did  not  commence  writing  comedies  till  hts 
removal  to  Syracuse.  Comedy  had  for  some  time 
existed  at  Megan  in  Sicily,  which  was  a colony 
from  Megan  on  tbe  Isthmus,  the  latter  of  which 
towns  disputed  with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of 
comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the  Sicilian  Megara 
before  Kpicharmus  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a low  budboneiy.  It  was  he,  together  with 
Pbormis,  who  gave  it  a new  fonn,  and  introduced 
a regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies  is 
df^ermtiy  stated  at  32,  or  at  35.  There  are  still 
extant  35  titles.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroic 
myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  re- 
sembled tbe  Mtyric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But 
besides  mythology,  Kpic-barrous  wrote  on  other 
subjects,  fwditical,  moral,  relating  to  manners  and 
customs,  dec.  Tbe  style  of  his  plays  appears  to 
have  been  aeurioas  mixture  of  the  broad  buflbtMiery 
which  distinguished  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and 
of  tbe  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher. His  language  was  remarkably  eibgnnt: 
be  was  celebrated  h>r  his  choice  of  epithets : his 
plays  abounded,  as  the  extant  fregnienu  prove, 
widi  philosophical  and  moral  maxiiiti.  He  woe 
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I imitated  by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plautus,  as  we 
learn  from  tbe  line  of  Horace  (Epitt  ii.  1.  58).— 
j **  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  proporare  Epichormi.'* 
, Tbe  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a character 
in  the  plays  of  tbe  new  comedy,  is  first  found  in 
Epichaimua. 

Epicnenudu  LoerL  [Locrir.] 

^norihtea  ('EviKpdnis).  1,  An  Athenian,,  took 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  30  Tyrants  ; but  after- 
wards, when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian 
king  Artaxerxes,  be  was  accused  of  corruption  in 
receiving  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquitted  this  time  ; but  he  was  tried 
on  a later  occasion,  on  another  charge  of  corruption, 
and  only  escaped  death  by  a voluntary  exile.  He 
was  ridiculed  by  tlie  comic  poets  for  his  large  beard, 
and  for  this  reason  was  called  <roxf<r^pdr. « 8.  Of 
Ambracia,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 

SpiotAtua  (*Exlimfrot),of  Hierapolisio  Phiy'gia. 
a celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a freedinan  of 
Epapbroditus,  who  was  himself  a freedman  of 
Nero.  [Epaphrooitur.]  He  lived  and  taught 
first  at  Home,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  phi- 
losophers by  Doroitian,  at  Nioopolis  in  Epirus. 
Although  he  was  favoured  by  Hadrian,  he  does 
not  Appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome  ; fur  tbe  dis- 
courses which  Arrian  took  down  in  writing  were 
delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old  man  at  Nico- 
polis.  Only  a few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  re- 
corded, such  as  his  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
different  ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants. 
Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  which  bears  his 

name,  was  compiled  from  bis  discourses  by  his 
Csithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  tbe  phi- 
losophical lectures  of  his  master  in  8 books,  from 
which,  though  4 are  lost,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a 
complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Epictetus  con- 
ceived and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  [Ar- 
RiANUS.)  Being  deeply  impressed  with  his  voca- 
tion as  a teocher,  he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  tbe  minds  of  his  hearers 
to  that  which  was  good,  and  no  one  W'as  able  to 
resist  the  impressiou  which  they  produced. 

EpmtAtoi  Phrygia.  IPuryoia.] 

Epichnu  (’Exixovpor),  a celebrated  Greek  phi- 
loeopher,  and  the  founder  of  a philosopliical  school 
called,  after  him,  the  Epicurean.  He  was  a son  of 
Neocles  and  Charestrata,  and  was  born  &c.  34'., 
in  the  island  of  Samoa,  where  his  father  had  settled 
as  one  of  tbe  Athenian  cleruchi  ; but  he  belonged 
to  tbe  Attic  demos  of  Gorgettus,  and  hence  is  some- 
times called  the  Oargettian.  (Cic.  o<i/<Mn.  xv.  IG.) 
At  the  age  of  18  Epicurus  came  to  Athens,  and 
there  probably  studied  under  Xenocrates,  who  was 
then  at  tbe  head  of  the  academy.  After  a short 
stay  at  Athena  be  went  to  Colophon,  and  subse- 
quently redded  at  Mytilene  and  launpsacas,  iit 
which  places  he  was  engaged  for  5 years  in  teach- 
ing philosophy.  In  30G,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  35,  he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
purchased  for  80  miiiac  a garden  — the  famous 
K^xoi  ‘Evucoupov  — in  which  be  established  hit 
philosophical  kBooI.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
pupils.  His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperntc. 
and  cheerful  ; and  the  aspersions  of  comic  poi-ts 
and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were  opposed  to 
his  philosophy  and  deKribe  him  as  a person  de- 
voted to  sensual  pleasures,  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
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the  Iea«t  credit  He  took  no  part  in  public  aSiirt. 
He  died  in  270«  at  the  age  of  7*2,  after  a long  and 
painful  illneu,  which  ho  endured  with  truly  philo- 
•ophicU  patience  and  courage.  — Kpicunii  ii  said 
to  have  written  300  volumes.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  On  Nature  (flepl  in  .37 

books.  All  his  works  are  lost  ; but  some  frag- 
ments of  the  work  on  Nnt'ire  were  found  among  the 
rolls  -at  Herculaneum,  and  were  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1R18.  In  his  philosophical  system, 
Epicurus  prided  himself  in  being  independent  of 
all  his  predecessors  ; but  he  was  in  reality  in- 
debted Iwth  to  Democritus  and  the  Cyrenaics.  Epi- 
curus made  ethics  the  most  essential  part  of  his 
philosophical  system,  since  he  regarded  human 
happiness  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy. 
His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of 
the  Cyrenaics.  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  highest 
happiness,  and  must  consequently  be  the  end  of  all 
human  exertions.  Epicurus,  however,  developed 
and  ennobled  this  theory  in  a manner  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  merit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which 
gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  m«^em  timet.  Pleasure  with 
him  was  not  a mere  momentary  and  transitory  sen- 
sation, but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting  and 
imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental 
enjoyments,  that  is,  in  drapa^ta  and  dvoeio,  or  the 
freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  influences  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our 
happiness,  which  is  the  result  of  it.  The  eammaiN 
donam,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  this  peace  of 
mind  ; and  this  was  based  upon  ^p6ini<nt^  which 
he  described  as  the  beginning  of  everything  good, 
as  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  whicli  he  himself 
therefore  occasionally  treated  as  the  highest  good 
itself.  — In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy,  he 
followed  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Diagoras.  His  views  are  well  known  from  Lucre- 
tius's poem  De  I^erum  Naiurcu  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  him,  through  efSwAo,  i.  e.  images  of 
things  which  are  reflected  from  them,  and  pass 
through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a theory 
is  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a mere 
momentary  impression  upon  our  senses  or  feelings 
is  substituted  for  iu  The  deficiencies  of  his  system 
are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His 
gods,  like  every  thing  else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and 
our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  efSwXa 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our 
minds.  They  were  and  always  had  been  in  the 
eiij*»yment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  bad  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the 
world  ; and  as  the  government  of  the  world  would 
interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  conceived  them 
as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world 
or  man.  The  pupils  of  Epicurus  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  attached  to  their  master  in  a manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  But  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary devotion  of  hit  pupils,  there  is  no  philosopher 
in  antiquity  who  has  been  so  violently  attacked  as 
Epicurus.  This  has  been  owing  partly  to  a super- 
ficial knowledge  of  his  philosophy,  and  partly  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicu- 
reans, and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  his  ethical  theory  was  made  the  hand- 
miid  of  a sensual  life,  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures. 
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Epiefdes  ('ExucvSTifX  a Syracusan  by  origin, 
but  born  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  served, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippocrates,  with 
much  distinction  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy  ; and  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (ac.  21GX  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  sent 
to  make  overtures  to  Hannibal,  that  general  se- 
lected the  2 brothers  as  his  envoys  to  Syracuse. 
They  toon  induced  the  young  king  to  desert  the 
Roman  alliance.  Upon  the  murder  of  Hieronymus 
shortly  after,  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  Oirtha- 
ginian  party  at  Syracuse,  and  eventually  became 
masters  of  the  city,  which  they  defended  against 
Marcellus.  Epkydes  fled  to  Agrigenlum,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

Epidamntu.  [Dyrrhachii*m.] 

ElddunniJ  (^Ewltavpot ; *Evt3ai^(Ot).  L (£)>*-■ 
dauro\  a town  in  Argolis  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
formed  with  its  territory  £pidauriR(*Exi8avpia),  a 
district  independent  of  Argos,  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Argolis  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  lonians  and  Carians, 
whence  it  was  called  Epiearus^  but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Dorians  under  Deiphontes,  who  thus  be- 
came the  ruling  race.  Epidaurus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  a'orship  of  Aesculapius,  and  was  to  this 
circumstance  indebted  for  its  importance.  The 
temple  of  this  god,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  was  situated  about  5 miles 
S.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  A few  mins  of  it  are  stiJ 
extant  The  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  from  Epidaurus.  See  Akkula- 
piua.~2.  Sumamed  Lim4ra  (vf  Ai^iypd: 
botia  nr  Old  Malvasia)^  a town  in  Laconia,  on  the 
E.  coast  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Epidaurus 
in  Argolis,  possessed  a good  harbour.  ••  3.  (OU 
Batju*x ),  a town  in  Dalmatia. 

Spidelltua  (‘Exifi^Aiov),  a town  in  Laconia  <mi 
the  E.  coast  S.  of  Epidaurus  Limera,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  an  image  of  the  god,  which 
once  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Delos  is  said  to  have 
come  to  land  at  this  place. 

Spl^foet  1.  An  Athenian  poet 

of  the  middle  comedy,  flourished  about  b.  c:  380. 
— 2.  Of  Sicyon,  who  baa  been  confounded  by 
snme  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet  preceded 
Thespis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  tragedy.  It  is  probable  that  Kpigenes 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  old  diihynimbic 
and  satyrical  rpccfipiia  other  subjects  than  the 
original  one  of  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus.  ~ 3.  Of 
Byzantium,  a Greek  astronomer,  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Censorinus.  He  professed  to 
have  studied  in  Chaldea,  but  bis  date  is  uncertain. 

Eplgdui  ('ExfyoKoi),  that  is,  the  Descendants,** 
the  name  in  ancient  mytbolog\'  of  the  tons  of  the  7 
heroes  who  perished  before  Thebes.  [Aorasti’s.] 
Ten  years  after  their  death,  the  descendants  of  the 
7 heroes  marched  against  Thebes  to  avenge  their 
&thpri.  The  names  of  the  Epigoni  are  not  the 
same  in  all  accounts ; but  the  common  lists  contain 
Alcmaeon,  Aegialeus,  Diomedes,  Prumacbui,  Sthe- 
nelus,  Thersander,  and  Eurv'alus.  Alcmaeon  un- 
dertook the  command,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle, 
and  collected  a considerable  body  of  Argives.  The 
Thebans  marched  out  against  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Laodamas,  after  whose  death  they 
fled  into  the  city.  On  the  part  of  the  Epigoni, 
Aegialeus  had  fallen.  The  seer  Tiresiai,  knowing 
that  the  city  was  doomed  to  fall,  persuaded  the 
inhabitanU  to  quit  and  take  their  wives  and 
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c})iTdrrn  with  them.  The  Epigoni  thereupon  took 
poMeteion  of  Thebes,  and  mxed  it  to  the  ground. 
They  sent  a portion  of  the  booty  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  to  Delphi,  and  then  returned 
to  Peloponnesus.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  was 
made  the  subject  of  epic  and  tragic  poems. 

EpimfoldM  ('En^yiSr^T).  1.  A celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  w'hose  history  is  to  a 
great  extent  mythical.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  Curetes,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  the  son  of  a 
nymph.  He  was  a natirc  of  Phaestus  in  Crete, 
aM  appears  to  hare  spent  the  greatest  part  of  bis 
life  at  Cnoasus,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a 
Cnossian.  There  is  a legend  that  when  a boy,  he 
was  sent  out  by  his  felher  in  search  of  a sheep, 
and  that  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  he  went  into  a care,  and  there  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  57  years.  On  waking  and 
returning  home,  he  found  to  his  great  amazement 
that  his  younger  brother  had  in  the  mean  time 
grown  an  old  man.  He  is  further  said  to  hare 
attained  the  age  of  154, 157,  or  eren  of  2*29  yean. 
— His  visit  to  Athens,  howerer,  is  an  historical 
fact,  and  determines  his  date.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  visited  by  a plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [Cylon],  consulted  the  Del- 
phic oracle  about  the  means  of  their  delivery.  The 
god  commanded  them  to  get  their  city  purified, 
Slid  the  Athenians  invited  Rpimenides  to  come 
xnd  undertake  the  purification.  Epimenides  ac- 
cordingly came  to  Athens,  about  a c.  .596,  and 
pf-rfomi^  the  desired  task  by  certain  mysterious 
nies  and  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plague  ceased.  Epimenides  was  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  7 wise  men  of  Greece  ; but  all  that 
tradition  has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  a 
very  different  character  from  that  of  the  seven  ; 
be  mast  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  priestly 
l^rds  and  sages  who  arc  generally  comprised  tinder 
the  name  of  the  Orphici.  Many  works,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  attributed  to  him  by  the  an- 
cientA,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  preserved  {Titus^u 
12)  a Celebrated  verse  of  his  against  the  Cretans. 

£pim5tlieuf.  fPnouBTHBraand  Pandora.] 

Eplphinas,  a surname  of  Antioebus  IV.  and 
AntWH-bus  X I.,  kings  of  Syria. 

Epiplianla  or  6a  (’Evi^cb'cta).  1.  In  Syria 
fO.T.  Hamath  : Hamah),  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotis.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  an  early 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians ; may  be  presumed,  from 
iu  later  name,  to  have  been  restored  or  improved  ' 
hr  Anliochus  Epiphanes.  — 2.  In  Asia  Minor! 
(Crrin),  on  the  S.  E.  lK»rder  of  Cilicia,  close  to 
the  Pylae  Amanides,  was  formi  riy  called  Oenian- 
diis,  and  probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Antioebus 
Epiphanes.  Pnmpey  repeopled  this  city  with  some 
of  the  pirates  whom  he  had  conquered.  — There 
were  some  other  Asiatic  cities  of  the  name. 

Epiphtnltif  (*Ev((pdvi«t),  one  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, was  bom  near  Eleuiheropolis  in  Palestine, 
abemt  A.  D.  320,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  went  to 
Egypt  when  young,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  tainted  with  Gnostic  errors,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  monks,  and  by  them 
was  made  a strong  advocate  fur  the  monastic  life. 
He  returned  to  Palestine,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  as  a monk,  having  fininded  a munastery  near 
hit  native  place.  In  a.  b.  o67  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Constantia,  the  metropolis  of  Cyprus, 
formerly  called  Salarois.  Hit  writings  shew  him 
to  have  been  a man  of  great  reading ; for  he  was 
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I acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  I.atin.  But  he  was  entirely  without  critical  or 
j logical  power ; of  real  piety,  but  als^)  of  a very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  opposition  to  heresy,  and 
especially  to  Origen's  errors.  He  died  402.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  ranarium,  being 
a discourse  against  heresies.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  by  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  and  Lips. 
1682,  with  a commentary  by  Vaiesius. 

Epipdlte.  [Syracumab.] 

Eplnts  { "Hwipor : ’H»»ipwT7jt,  fern. 

Aibania),  that  is,  **  the  mainland.*'  a country  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Corcyra  and  the  other  islands  off  the  coast.  Homer 
gives  the  name  of  Epirus  to  the  whole  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Greece,  thus  including  Acamania  in  it. 
Epirus  was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  by  Thessaly  on  the  E.,  by  Acamania  and 
the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  Ionian 
sea  on  the  W.  J'he  principal  mountains  were  the 
Acroceniunii,  forming  the  N.  W.  boundary,  and 
Pindus,  forming  the  E.  boundary  ; besides  which 
there  were  the  mountains  Tomarus  in  the  E.,  and 
Crania  in  the  S.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Celyd- 
nus  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Arachthus.  — The  in- 
habitants of  Epirus  were  numerous,  but  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original  population  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Pelasgic  ; and  the  ancient 
oracle  of  Dodona  in  the  ctmntiy'  was  always  re- 
garded as  of  Pelasgic  origin.  These  Pelnsgtans 
were  subsequently  mingled  with  Illyrians,  who  at 
various  times  invaded  Epirus  and  settled  iu  the 
country.  Epirus  contained  1 4 different  tribes.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were  the  Chaonks,  Thbr- 
pROTi  and  Molossi,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
3 principal  divisions  of  the  country  Chaonia, 
Thbuprotia,  and  Molossis.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  by  their  own  princes.  The 
Molossian  princes,  who  traced  their  dcKent 
Pyrrhus  (Neoptoleraus),  son  of  Achilles,  subse- 
quently acquin^  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Epirus.  The 
first  who  bore  this  title  was  Alexander,  who  in- 
vaded Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Druttii.  and  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Pandosia,  b.  c.  326.  The  most  celebrated  uf 
the  later  kings  was  Pvrrmus,  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  Homans.  Aliout  B.  c.  200  the  Epirots  esta- 
blished a republic  ; and  the  Homans,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Philip,  197,  guaranteed  its  independence. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  Epi- 
rots afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  .\emilius 
Paulus  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  punish 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed  70 
of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the  inhabitants 
for  slaves.  Iu  the  time  of  Augustus  the  country 
hod  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
devastation. 

Epinu  Kora.  [Ulyricum.] 

Epdiia  {from  fpus,  that  is,  c^uiu),  a Roman  god- 
dess, the  protectress  of  horK’a  Images  of  her, 
either  status's  or  paintings,  were  frequently  seen  in 
niches  of  stables. 

Epdpeus  (’Etstvcus).  L Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Canoce.  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  of  which 
place  he  became  king.  He  carri>d  away  from 
Thebes  the  beautiful  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus, 
who  therefore  made  war  ujvon  Epopeus.  The  two 
kings  died  of  the  w'ounds  which  they  received  in 
the  war.  «-2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who 
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attempted  to  carry  off  Bacchus,  but  were  cbaaged 

by  the  f;od  into  dolphins. 

EporMXa  (/vreo),  a town  in  Oallia  Ciaalpina  on 
the  Duria  in  the  territory  of  the  Salatsi,  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  D.  c,  100,  on  the  command  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  to  serve  aa  a bulwark  against  the 
neighbouring  Alpine  tribes. 

Eporeddriz,  a chieftain  of  the  Aedni,  was  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Aeduan  cavalry,  which 
was  sent  to  Caesar's  aid  against  Vercingetoriz,  in 
B.C.  .*)2;but  he  himself  revolted  soon  afterwards  and 
joined  the  enemy. 

Spjftna,  a Trojan,  father  of  Periphas,  who  was 
a companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Epv'tides. 

EqueaUr  a lomazne  of  several  divi- 

nities, but  especially  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  who 
had  created  the  horse,  and  in  whose  honour  hone- 
raoes  were  held. 

Sqaoa  TflUoua  or  Aaqatun  TAtleom,  a small 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  21  miles  from 
Beneventum.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace  (&/.  i.  5. 
87),  supposes,  but  without  sufficient  reasons,  that  it 
is  the  town,  quod  ver$u  dicere  non  tM. 

Erae  (*Epot;  iiiffkajikf),  a small  but  strong 
seaport  town  ou  the  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Teos. 

Sriina,  a town  in  M.  Amanus,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Eleutherocilices  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Erazmobdas  ( *Epa^uo€6as : Gn$tduJc\  a river 
of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ganges, 
into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

KraainTdai  (’Epoo^iWSn’},  one  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  He  was 
among  the  6 commanders  who  returned  to  Athens 
after  the  victory,  and  were  put  to  death,  B.C.  406. 

Eraainas  ('EpcKriiror).  1.  (Kfpialari)^  the  chief 
river  in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  lake  Styrophalus,  then 
disappears  under  the  earth,  rises  again  out  of  the 
mountain  Chaon,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Phrizus,  flows  through  the  Lemaean  marsh  into 
the  Argolic  gulf  8.  A small  river  near  Bimuron 
in  Attica. 

ErasistHttis  (’EpairioTparor),  a celebrated  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  was  bom  at  lulls  in  the  island 
of  Ceos.  He  was  a pupil  of  Chrysippus  of  Cnidos, 
Metrodorus,  and  apparently  Theophrastus.  He 
dourished  from  B.C.  300  to  260.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Selencus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  dis- 
covering that  the  illness  of  Antiochus,  the  king's 
eldest  ton,  was  owing  to  his  love  for  his  mother-in- 
law,  Stratonice,  the  yotuig  and  besuitiful  daughter 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  Seieucus  bad  lately 
married.  Erasistratus  afterwards  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  be  a 
celebrated  medical  school.  He  gave  up  practice  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  bis  anatomical 
studies  without  interruption.  He  prosecuted  his 
experiments  in  this  branch  of  medic^  science  with 
great  success,  and  with  such  ardour  that  be  is  said 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.  He  bad  numerous 
pupils  and  followers,  and  a medical  Kbool  bearing 
his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia 
about  the  bt^ginningof  the  Christian  era. 

Er&tidae  (’Epari6a<),  an  illustrious  family  of 
lalysns  in  Rhodes,  to  which  Damagetus  and  his 
son  Dmgoras  belonged. 

Erkto  ('Eporw).  1.  Wife  of  Areas,  and  mother 
of  Elatus  and  Apbidas.  [AacAs.j*4.  One  of  the 
Muses.  [Musas.] 

Eratoith4n«s  (‘Eparotrdesojs),  of  Cyrene,  was 
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bom  B.  c 276.  He  first  studied  in  his  native  city 
and  then  at  Athens.  He  was  taught  by  Ariston 
of  Chius,  the  philosopher;  Lysanias  of  Cyrene,  the 
grammarian  ; and  C^limachus,  the  poet.  He  leR 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
who  placed  him  over  the  library  at  Alexandria. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  about  a a 1 96, 
of  voluntary  stso^vation,  having  lost  bis  sight,  and 
being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a man  of  vt-ry  extensive 
learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  then  cultivated  — astronomy,  geometry, 
geography,  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  construct^  the  large  armiiiae 
or  fixed  circular  instruments  which  were  long  in 
use  at  Alexandria.  His  works  have  perished,  with 
the  exceptim  of  some  fragments.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  a systematic  treatise  on  geograpb  v, 
entitled  in  3 booka  The  first  book, 

which  formed  a sort  of  introduction,  contained  a 
critical  review  of  the  labours  of  bis  predecessors 
from  the  earliest  to  his  own  times,  and  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  an  immovable  globe. 
The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called 
mathematical  geography.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  in  wnich  attempt  be  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  whicn  is  employed  to  the  present 
day.  The  thifd  book  contained  political  geo- 
graphy, and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  travellers 
and  geographers.  In  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  be  drew  a line  pa- 
rallel with  the  equator,  running  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  dividing 
the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth  into  two  halvn. 
Connected  with  this  work  was  a new  map  of  the 
earth,  in  which  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  climates  were  marked  according  to  his  own 
improved  measurements.  This  important  work  of 
Elratosthenea  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient 
geography.  Strabo,  as  well  as  other  writers,  made 
great  use  of  it.  Eratosthenes  also  wrote  2 poems  on 
astronomical  subjects : one  entitled  'Ep^^f  or  Kerro- 
irrcpi(r/iol,  which  treated  of  the  constellations;  and 
another  entitled  *Hpty6yri:  but  the  poem  Kararr^ 
ptfffiolf  which  is  still  extant  under  his  name,  is  not 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes.  He  wrote  several  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
chronological  work  entitled  Xpauoyptupla^  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  important 
evenu  in  literary,  as  well  as  political  history.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  grammatical  works  was  On 
tAe  Old  Attic  Cemedy  (n«pl  r^f  ’Apxnita  KuifxtpSias), 
The  best  collection  of  bis  fragments  is  by  Bernhardv, 
A’mtosUeaioa,  BeroL  1822. 

Erbearos  ('£p€i)a<r<lt),  a town  in  Sicily,  N.E.  of 
Agrigentum  near  the  sources  of  the  Acragas,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  town  Herbessus 
near  Syracuse. 

Ereta  (EtpirrA  or  Elprrol),  a fortress  in  Sicily 
on  a bill  with  a harbour  near  Panormut. 

Eribizi  ("Epf^or),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Aether 
and  Hemera  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore  ap- 
plied also  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under  the 
earth,  through  which  the  shades  pass  into  Hades. 

Er^thitun.  [Erichtho.sius.] 

Ereohthetu.  [Eaichtuonius.] 

£r6atii  or  Ereisiu  C'Epso’or,  ^Epso-oor;  *£ps- 
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a town  on  tbe  W.  coast  of  the  ialand  of 
Lcab^  tbe  birthplace  of  Tbcophnutiu  and  Phaniaa, 
and,  according  to  aome*  of  Sappho. 

£retlia('Ej(^pia:  *Eprrpi«ur:  Palaeo^^utro\9Xi 
ancient  and  important  town  in  Euboea  on  the  £a* 
riput,  with  a c^ebreted  harbour  Porthmoa  {Porto 
iWoZo),  was  founded  by  the  Athenians,  but  bad  a 
mixed  population,  among  which  was  a considerable 
number  of  Doriana  Its  commerce  and  navy  raised 
it  in  early  tiroes  to  iroportance  ; it  contended  with 
Chalcis  for  the  supremacy  of  Euboea;  it  ruled  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  planted 
colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  destroyed 
by  tbe  Persians,  B.  c.  490,  and  roost  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  carried  away  into  slavery.  Those 
who  were  left  behind  built,  at  a little  distance  from 
tbe  old  city,  the  town  of  New  Eretria,  which, 
however,  never  became  a place  of  iroportance.  »2. 
A town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  near  Pbarsalus. 

£rglnixf  (’Ep>tror),  son  of  Gjroienut,  king  of 
fhxhoroenos.  After  Clymenus  had  been  killed  at 
Thebes,  Erginos,  who  succeeded  him,  marched 
against  Thebes,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  100  oxen.  The  Theb^  were 
released  from  the  payment  of  this  tribute  by  Her- 
cules, who  killed  Erginus. 

Ezichthduius  ('Epix^drior),  or  Brechtheos 
In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  same  person  ; but  later  writers 
mention  2 heroes,  one  of  whom  is  usually  called 
Enchthonius  or  Ereebtheus  I.  and  the  other  Erech- 
thens  II.  Homer  knows  only  one  Ercchtheus,  as 
an  autochthon  and  king  of  Athens;  and  the  first 
writer  who  distinguishes  2 personages  is  Plato. 

Brichtiioniaf  or  Ereehtnena  I.,  son  of  He- 
phaestus and  Atthis,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus. 
Athena  reared  tbe  child  without  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  other  gods  tuid  entnisted  him  to  Agraulos, 
Fandroeos,  and  Herse,  concealed  in  a chest.  They 
were  forbidden  to  open  the  chest,  but  they  dis- 
obeyed tbe  command.  Upon  opening  the  chest 
they  saw  the  child  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  or 
entwined  by  a serpent,  w'hereiipon  they  were  seised 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the 
rock  of  the  acropolis  or,  according  to  others,  into 
the  sea.  When  Eriebthonius  had  grown  up,  he 
expelled  Amphictyon,  and  became  king  of  Athens. 
His  wife  Pasithea  bore  him  a son  Pandion.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panatbenaea, 
and  to  have  built  a temple  of  Athena  on  the  acro- 
polis. ^\lien  Athena  and  Poseidon  disputed  about 
tbe  possession  of  Attica,  Erichthonius  declared  in 
favour  of  Athena.  He  was  further  tbe  first  who 
used  a chariot  with  4 horses  for  which  reason  be 
was  placed  among  the  start  as  auriga.  He  was 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a god  after  bis  death.  His  famous 
temple,  the  ErecbthCum,  stood  on  the  acropolis 
and  coatained  3 separate  templet ; one  of  Athena 
Polias  or  the  protectress  of  the  state,  the  Erech- 
tJkrum  proper  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtbeos  and  the 
Pamdroomm  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosoa.^2.  Sreoh- 
thaot  IL,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandion 
by  Zeuxippe,  and  brother  of  Butes  Procne,  and 
PhilomeliL  After  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Athens  and  was  regarded  in  later 
tiroes  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi.  lie  was  married 
to  Praxithem,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of 
Cecrops  Pandoros,  Metion,  Omeus,  ProcrisCreusa, 
Cbthooia,  and  Oritbyia.  In  the  war  between  the 
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Eleusinians  and  Athenians  Eumolpos  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  was  slain ; whereupon  Poseidon  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtbeus. 
When  one  was  drawn  by  lot,  her  3 sisters  resolved 
to  die  with  her;  and  Ereebtheus  himself  was  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a flash  of  lightning  at  the  request  of 
Peseidon. 

XriehUiSnltu,  son  of  Dardanus  and  BatAi,  hus- 
band of  Astyoche  or  Calliirho^,  and  father  of  Tros 
orAsaaracus.  He  was  tbe  wealthiest  of  all  mortals; 
3000  mares  graxed  in  his  fields  which  were  so 
beautiful,  that  Boreas  fell  in  love  with  them.  He 
is  mentioned  also  among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

Ericinitun,  a town  in  Thessaly  near  Ooniphi. 

Erld&nna  (*Hpl8oror),  a river  god,  a son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  and  father  of  Zeuxippe.  He 
is  called  the  kingof  rivers  and  on  his  banks  amber 
was  found.  In  Homer  the  name  does  not  occur, 
and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Hesiod. 
Tbe  position  which  the  ancient  poets  assign  to  tho^ 
river  Eridanus  differed  at  different  times.  In  lal^r 
times  the  Eridanus  was  supposed  to  be  the  sapie  os 
the  Padus  because  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth. 
Hence  the  Electride$  Innlae  or  ^ Amber  Islands'* 
are  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  here 
Pbaethon  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  when 
' struck  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus.  The  latin 
' poets  frequently  give  tbe  name  of  Eridanus  to  the 
Po.  [Pados.] 

Sxigon  (’Cplywr),  a tributary  of  the  Axius  in 
! Macedonia  tbe  Agrianns  of  Herodotus.  [A.xius.] 

Erlgdne  (’HprydsT^).  1.  Daughter  of  Icarius, 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  the  legend  respecting 
her,  see  Icarius.  » 2.  Daughter  of  Aegisthus  and 
Clytaemnestra,  and  mother  of  Penthilus  by  Orestes. 
Another  legend  relates  that  Orestes  wanted  to  kill 
her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Artemis  removed 
her  to  Attica,  and  there  made  her  her  priestess. 
Others  state  that  Erigone  put  an  end  to  herself 
when  she  beard  that  Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the 
Areopans. 

Ellnmu  (*Epii'f4r  or  'Epii'cdi':  *Epiyvi/r,  *Epi»'cd- 
rrfs).  1.  A small  but  ancient  town  in  Doris,  be- 
longing to  the  TeUapolis.  [DoRia.]— 2.  A town 
in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

Erizma  ( 'Hg(reo),  a Greek  poetess,  a contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Sappho  (alwat  B.O.  612),  who 
died  at  the  age  of  19,  but  left  behind  her  poems 
which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of 
Homer.  Her  poems  were  of  the  epic  class;  the 
chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HXoadni,  ihr  lyittaff; 
it  consisted  of  300  lines,  of  which  only  4 ore  ex- 
tant. It  was  written  in  a dialect  which  was  a 
mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic,  and  which  a*as 
spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Telos,  Erinna  was  born.  She  is  also  called  a 
; Lesbian  and  a Mytileiiaean,  on  account  of  her  re- 
sidence in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.  There  are  several 
epigrams  upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  praise  is  cele- 
brated, and  her  untimely  death  is  lamented.  3 epi- 
: grams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed  to  her, 
of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity  ; 
j but  the  other  two,  addret^  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be 
I a later  fabrication.— Eusebios  mentions  another 
I Ennna,  a Greek  poetess,  contemporary  with  De- 
mosthenes and  Philip  of  Macedon,  b.  c.  3.52  ; but 
this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

ErfBjNt.  f KrMBNioRa.] 

Erlphus  CEpi^s),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

Eziphfle  (^Epi^An),  daughter  of  Talnus  and 
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Lyulmache,  and  wifs  of  AmphUraui,  whom  ihe 
betrayed  for  the  «ake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmonia. 
For  details  see  Amkhiaraus,  Alcmason,  Hir« 

MONU. 

Elia  ("Epif),  the  goddess  of  Discord.  Homer 
describes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Ares,  and 
as  delighting  with  him  ia  the  tumult  of  a-ar  and 
the  havoc  and  anguish  of  the  bottle-held.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  she  was  a daughu*r  of  Night,  and 
the  poet  describes  her  as  the  mother  of  a variety 
of  allegorical  beings,  which  are  the  caoses  or  re« 
presentatives  of  nun's  misfortunes.  It  was  Eris 
who  threw  the  apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffeniig  and  war.  [Pams  ] 
— Virgil  introduces  Discordia  as  a being  similar 
to  the  Homeric  Eris  ; for  Discordia  appears  in 
company  with  Mars,  Ueliona,  and  the  Furies,  and 
Virgil  is  evidently  iraiuuing  Homer. 

Erisa  (tA  ‘Efu^tjedi),  a city  of  Caria, 

on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Chaus  (or  rather  Caiis).  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict waii  called  Asia  Eri/fna. 

Eros  C'Epof),  in  Eaiin,  Amor  or  Capido,  the 
god  of  Lore.  In  order  to  understand  the  ancients 
properly  we  must  dtsiingiiish  3 gods  of  this  name: 

1.  The  Eros  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies  ; 2.  The 
F.ros  of  the  philosophers  and  mysteries,  who  bears 
great  resemblance  to  the  first ; and  3.  The  Eros 
witom  wc  meet  with  in  the  epigrammatic  and 
erotic  poets.  Homer  does  not  mention  Eros,  and 
Hesiod,  the  earliest  author  who  speaks  of  him,  | 
describes  him  as  the  cosmogonic  Eros.  First,  says 
Hesiod,  there  was  Chaos,  tnea  came  Oe,  Tartarus, 
and  Eros,  the  fairest  among  the  gods,  who  rules 
over  the  minds  and  the  council  of  gods  and  men. 
By  the  philosophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eros  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in  the 
formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
uniting  power  of  love,  which  brought  order  and 
hannnny  among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which 
Chans  consisted.  The  Orphic  poets  described  him 
as  a son  of  Cronus,  or  as  the  first  of  the  gods  who 
sprang  from  the  world's  egg ; and  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posium he  is  likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods. 
The  Eros  of  later  {loets,  who  gave  rise  to  that 
notion  of  the  god  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  The  parentage 
of  this  Eros  is  very  differently  described.  He  is 
tisually  represeuted  as  a son  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
but  his  father  is  either  Ares  (Mors),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  at  first 
represented  as  a handsome  youth  ; but  shortly  after 
the  lime  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  epigrammatisu 
and  erotic  poets  represented  him  as  a w*anton  boy, 
of  whom  a thousand  tricks  and  cruel  sports  were 
related,  and  from  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were 
safe.  In  this  stage  Eros  has  nothing  to  do  with 
uniting  the  discordant  elements  of  the  universe,  or 
with  the  higher  sympathy  or  love  which  binds 
human  kind  together;  but  he  is  pun^y  the  god  of 
sensual  lore,  who  bears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympas  as  well  as  over  men  and  all  living 
creatures.  His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  which  he 
carries  in  a golden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no 
c«te  can  touch  xvith  impunity.  His  arrows  are  of 
different  power:  some  are  golden,  and  kindle  lore 
in  the  heart  they  wound  ; others  are  blunt  and 
heavy  with  lead,  and  produce  aversion  to  a lover. 
Eros  it  further  represented  with  golden  w'ings,  and 
as  fluttering  about  like  a bird.  His  eyes  are  some- 
times covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly,  He  is  the 
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usual  companion  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  and 
poets  and  artists  represent  him  moreover  as  accom- 
panied by  such  allegorical  beings  as  Pothos,  Hime- 
ros,  Tyche,  Peiiho,  the  Charites  or  Muses.  — 
Antlros,  which  literally  means  return-lore, is  usually 
represented  os  the  god  who  punishes  those  who  did 
not  return  the  love  of  others : thus  he  is  the  avenging 
Eros,  nr  a deus  vKor  (Or.  Afef.  xiiu  750).  But  in 
some  accounts  he  is  described  as  a god  opposed  to 
Eros  and  struggling  against  him. — The  number  of 
Erotes  (Amores  and  Cupidines)  is  playfully  ex- 
tended ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these  Erotes 
are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphrodite  or  of 
nymphs.  — Among  the  places  distinguished  for  the 
worship  of  Eros.  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  stands  fore- 
most: there  a quinquennial  festival,  the  Erotidia 
or  Erotia,  was  celebrated  in  bis  honour.  In  an- 
cient works  of  art,  Eros  is  represented  either  as  a 
full-grown  youth  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  or  as 
a wanton  and  sportive  boy.  — Respecting  the  con- 
nection between  Eros  and  Psyche,  see  Psych*. 

Eroti&ntu  ('Epwrm»^T),  a Greek  grammarian 
or  physician  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  wrote  a work 
still  extant,  entitled  Twv  wop*  'InroKpdrti 
^vvaytjy^,  Voeum^  quae  apud  Hippoeratem  «pi<. 
Collection  which  is  dedicated  to  Andromachus,  the 
archiater  of  the  emperor.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Franz,  Lips.  1780. 

Erubroa  (/fuAer),  a small  tributary  of  the  Mo- 
selle, near  Treves. 

Erfmanthtu  (*Egu/tMor).  1.  A lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elis, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage 
Erymanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  [Hsa- 
CL’LKS.] — The  Arcadian  nymph  Calliito,  who  was 
changed  into  a she-bear,  ii  called  ErymanAis  »rsa, 
and  her  son  Areas  Eryntanthidit  ursae  cuttos^ 
[Arcto.s.]— 2.  A river  in  Arcadia,  which  rises  in 
the  above-mentioned  mountain,  and  falls  into  the 
Alpheus. 

Erjhnanthtu  or  Et^mandnu  (*Epi>^iav6of , *Er^. 

Arrian.:  Hetmund)^  a considerable  river 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Arachosia,  rising  in  M. 
Paropamiius,  and  flowing  S.W.  and  W.  into  the 
lake  called  Aria  {Zarak).  According  to  other 
accounts,  it  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  or  flowed  on 
through  Gedrnsia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Er^iebtbon  (’Epvcrixflwr),  that  is,  ^ theTearer 
up  of  the  Earth,**  1.  Son  of  Triopas,  cut  down  trees 
in  a grove  sacred  to  Demeter,  for  which  he  was 
punished  hj  the  goddess  with  fearful  hunger. 

I 2.  Son  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  died  without  issue 
in  bis  lather's  lifetime  on  bis  return  from  Delos, 
from  whence  he  brought  to  Athens  the  ancient 
image  of  llithyia. 

ErTtblsi  (’Epvfltvoi),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Papblagonia,  between  Cromna  and  Amastris.  A 
ror^c  of  clitfs  near  it  was  called  hr  the  same  name. 

&7thna  fEpvflpoi:  'Efn^palor).  Pigndia 

Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  not  far  from 
Plataeae  and  Hysia,  and  celebrated  as  the  mother 
j city  of  Erylhrae  in  Asia  Minor. — 2.  A town  of 
I the  Locri  Ozdiae,  but  belonging  to  the  .\etolians, 

I E.  of  Naupactut. ~8.  (/?i/ri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
I 1 2 Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  bot- 
I tom  of  a large  bay,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
I Bula  which  lies  opposite  to  Chios.  Tradition 
t ascribed  its  foundation  to  a mixed  colony  of  Cretans, 
Lycians,  Carians,  and  Pamphylians,  under  Ery- 
thros  the  sou  of  Rhadamantbus  ; and  the  leader  of 
the  loniani,  who  afterwards  took  poisessioa  of  it. 
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w«i  said  to  hare  been  Cnopui,  the  son  of  Codrus, 
after  whom  the  city  was  also  called  CndpdpdUs 
(KKanroi^oXit).  The  little  river  Aleoi  (or  rather 
Axus,  as  it  appears  on  coins)  flowed  past  the  city, 
and  the  neigh^uring  sea-port  towns  of  Cyuus  or 
Casvstbs,  and  Phoenicus,  formed  its  harbours. 
Erytbrae  contained  a temple  of  Hercules  and 
Athena  Poliaa,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  ; and 
on  the  coast  near  the  city  was  a rock  called  Nigrum 
PmmontoHuro  (dxpa  ^sAmra),  from  which  excel* 
lent  mill-stones  were  hewn. 

Erythraeom  Kara  (t|  ’Epvdpd  bdkaffva,  also 
rarvly  ’Epi/dpatos  ird^ror),  was  the  name  applied 
originally  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  and  India  on  the  E., 
including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf).  In  this  st-nse  it  is  used  by  Hero* 
dotus,  who  also  distinguishes  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
name  of  *AfxU<or  xdXiror.  [Arabicus  Sinus.] 
Supposing  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  to  trend 
more  and  more  aaay  from  each  other  the  further 
S.  you  go,  he  appears  to  have  called  the  bead  of 
the  sea  between  them  6 "Apditos  fcdAwor,  and  the 
rest  of  that  sea,  as  far  S.  as  it  extended,  and  also 
£.  wards  to  the  shores  of  India,  rj  bdXaaffa, 

and  also  d Norli)  i^dAcurira ; though  there  are,  again, 
some  indications  of  a distinction  between  these  2 
terms,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ocean  S.  of  the  former  ; in  one  passage, 
however,  they  are  most  expressly  identiSed  (ii. 
J58).  Afterwards,  when  the  true  form  of  these 
seas  became  to  be  better  known,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  maritime  discovery  under  the  Ptolemies, 
their  ports  were  distinguished  by  different  names, 
the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called  Indicus  Ocea- 
nus,  the  Red  Sea  Arabicus  Sinus,  the  Persian  Gulf 
Persicus  Sinus,  snd  the  name  Erytbmeum  Mare 
being  confined  by  some  ge<^rmpbers  to  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Straits  ff  Dab-ei'Mundeb  and  the  Indian 
OcMM,  but  far  more  generally  used  as  identical 
with  Arabicus  Sinus  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
Latin  term,  Mare  Rubrum  {Redi^a).  Still,  how- 
ever, even  long  after  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
the  name  Erythraeum  Mare  was  sometimes  used  in 
its  ancient  sense,  as  in  the  flepfrAot/r  'Epi^^dr 
ascribed  to  Arrian,  but  really  the  work 
of  a later  period,  which  is  a description  of  the 
coast  from  Myos  Hormos  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
shores  of  India.  The  origin  of  the  name  it  doubt- 
ful, and  was  disputed  by  the  ancients  : it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  Greek  'ZpvBpa  bd\offca  is 
a significant  nam**,  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Latin  and  English  names  of  the  Red  Sea  ; but 
why  red  no  very  satisfactory  reason  has  been  given  ; 
the  Hebrew  name  signifies  the  sedffi/  sea. 

Eryx  ('EpoO-  1.  Also  Erf cui  Moxu  (&  frtu- 
a steep  and  isi^ated  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily  near  Drepanuin.  On  the  summit  of  this 
mounuin  stood  an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eryx,  king  of  the  Kiymi,  or,  according  to  V'irgit, 
by  Aeneas,  but  more  probably  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into 
StcUy.  [AruRODiTK.]  From  this  temple  the  god- 
dess bore  the  surname  Erjclna,  under  which  name 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  tlie  2nd  Punic  war.  At  present  there 
is  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the 
remains  of  a castle,  originally  built  by  the  Saracens. 
M 2.  The  town  of  this  name  was  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Canha- 
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glnians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus ; was  subsequently 
rebuilt;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
giniani  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  and  iu  inhabitants 
removed  to  Drepanuro. 

EsdraiBla  (*E(r8pai}Ad)  and  Esdrailon  or  Esdr^ 
Ion,  or -cm  {‘ZabprfKur  or  the  Greek  names 
for  the  city  and  valley  of  Jezreel  in  Palestine. 
Esqnlluke.  [Roma.] 

EasfU,  a people  in  Gaul,  W.  of  the  Sequana, 
probably  the  same  as  the  people  elsewhere  called 
Esnbii  and  SetHTii 

EstiSnes,  a people  in  Rhaetia  Secunda  or  Vln- 
delicia,  whose  capital  was  CampodOnum  {KemjXen) 
on  the  lller. 

Eteocles  (*ET«o«rA^t.)  1.  Son  of  Andreus  and 
Evtppe,  or  of  Cephisus  ; said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Charites  at  Orchome- 
nos  in  Boeotia.^2.  A son  of  Oedipus  and  Jocaste. 
After  his  father's  flight  from  Thebes,  he  and  his 
brother  Polynlcei  undertook  the  government  of 
Thebes  by  turns.  But,  disputes  having  arisen  be- 
tween them,  Polynices  fled  to  Adnutus,  who  then 
brought  about  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Tbebea  [Adrastus.]  When  many  of  the  he- 
roes had  fallen,  Eteocles  and  Polynices  rerolved 
upon  deciding  the  contest  by  single  combat,  and 
both  the  brothers  fell. 

Eteooltui  ('Er4o<rAos),  a son  of  Iphis,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  7 heroes  who 
went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes.  He  had  to 
make  the  attack  upon  the  Neitian  gate,  where  he 
was  opposed  by  Megareos. 

Et^ntu  (*Er«w»'d«),  a town  iu  Bocotia,  be- 
longing to  the  district  Parasopia,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  subsequently  called  Scarpbe. 

Ettelae  ('Erv^tr/ax,  sc.  irefun)^  the  Etesian  Winds, 
derived  from  froj  **  year,’*  signified  any  periodical 
vinds,  but  the  word  was  used  more  particularly  by 
the  Greeks  to  indicate  the  northerly  winds,  w'hich 
blew  in  the  Aegean  for  40  days  from  the  rising  of 
the  dog  star. 

Etil  or  EUi  (’Htij,  ‘'Hrcia  : 'Hrior,  ’Hrsfoi), 
a town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia  near  Boeae,  said  to 
hare  been  founded  by  Aeneas,  and  named  after 
his  daughter  Etias.  Its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
planted at  an  early  time  to  Boeae,  and  the  place 
disappeared. 

EtOTiaaa,  a towm  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Etrflrla  orToacU,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyrrh^ 
nU  or  Tyrsdala  (Top^i^vto,  Tvparjsia),  a country 
in  central  Italy.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  Homans  Etnifoi  or  Tnici,  by  the  Greeks 
Xyrrhini  or  Tyrseni  (Tw^»?voi,  Tvpcnvoi),  and 
by  themselves  Raafaa.  FItruria  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  A|>enninei  and  the  river 
Macro,  which  divided  it  from  Liguria,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhene  sea  or  Mare  Inferum,  on  the  E. 
a^  S.  by  the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from 
Umbria  and  Latiuro,  thus  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  modem  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of  Lucca, 
and  the  Transtiberine  portion  of  the  Roman  states. 
It  was  intersected  by  numerous  m<niiuains,  off- 
shoots of  the  Apennines,  consisting  of  long  ranges 
of  hills  in  the  N.,  but  in  the  lying  in  detached 
masses,  and  of  smaller  size.  T)ie  land  was  c*  le- 
brated  in  aiitiquity  for  iu  fertility,  and  yielded 
rich  bsrvesU  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper 
port  of  the  country  was  the  must  healthy,  namely, 
the  part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arous,  m the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Arretiuin^  Cortona,  and  Penuia.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  on  the  coast  was  marshy 
and  unhealthy,  tike  the  Maremma  at  the  present 
day.  — The  early  history  of  the  population  of 
Etruria  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  modem 
times.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  people 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Etruscans 
w'ere  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
but  a mixed  race.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Ligurians  in  the  N.  and  Sicu- 
liaiis  in  the  S.,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently 
eipelled  from  the  country  by  the  Umbrians.  ^ 
far  most  accounts  agree  ; but  from  this  point  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion.  The  ancients  gene« 
rally  believed  that  a colony  of  Lydians,  led  by 
Tyrsenus,  son  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  settled  in  the 
country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
leader  ; and  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  mo* 
dem  writers  that  the  Oriental  character  of  many 
of  the  Etniscan  institutions  is  in  favour  of  this 
account  of  their  origin.  But  most  modem  critics 
adopt  an  entirely  different  opinion.  They  believe 
that  a Pelasgic  race,  called  Tjrrheni,  subdued  the 
Umbrians,  and  settled  in  the  country,  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene- Pelasgians  were  in  their  turn  con- 
quered by  a powerful  Rhaetian  race,  called  Kasena, 
who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the 
Pa  Hence  it  was  from  the  union  of  the  Tyrrhene- 
Pelasgians  and  the  Rasena  that  the  Etniscan  nation 
was  formed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  real  origin 
of  the  Etruscans  ; since  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  language  which  they  spoke;  and  the  langxuige 
of  a people  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  origin. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  we  know  that  they  were  a very  power- 
ful nation  when  Rome  w'as  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  they  had  at  an  early  period  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  from  the  Alpa 
and  the  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Vesuvius  and  the  gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  otW. 
These  dominions  may  be  divided  into  3 great 
districts  : Circumpadaoe  Etruria  in  the  N.,  Etruria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Etruria  in 
the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  were  12 
principal  cities  or  states,  who  formed  a confederacy 
for  mutual  protection.  Through  the  attacks  of  the 
Oauls  in  the  N.,  and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and 
Greeks  in  the  S.,  the  Etruscans  became  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Einiria  Proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  country,  ^ter  they  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  12  cities, 
which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etruria  Proper, 
no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They  were  most 
probably  Cortona,  Arrrtiu.v,  Clusiu.m,  Pi* 
Ri;StA,  VOLATIRIAI,  VlTULONlA,  RuaKlLAI, 
VoLsiNU,  Tarquisii,  Valsrii,  Vxii,  Caere 
more  anciently  called  Agylla.  Each  state  was  in- 
dependent of  all  the  others.  The  government  was 
a close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  confrned  to  the 
family  of  the  Lucumones,  who  united  in  their  oun 
persons  the  eccleaiaitical  as  well  as  the  civil  func- 
tions. The  people  were  not  only  rigidly  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  but  appear  to 
have  been  ;n  a state  of  vassalage  or  serfdom.  From 
the  noble  and  priestly  families  of  the  Lucumones  a 
supreme  magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
borne  the  title  of  king  ; but  his  power  was  much 
fettered  by  the  noble  families.  At  a later  time  the 
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kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  the  government 
entrusted  to  a senate.  A meeting  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  12  states  was  held  annually  in  the 
spring,  at  the  temple  of  Voltumoa  near  Volsinii.— > 
The  Etruscans  were  a highly  civilised  people,  and 
from  them  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of  their 
religious  and  political  institutions.  The  3 last 
kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etruscans,  and 
they  left  in  the  city  enduring  traces  of  Etruscan 
power  and  greatness.  The  Etruscans  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  religion ; and  their  religious 
s^’stem  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  public  and 
private  a&irs.  The  principal  deities  were  di- 
vided into  2 classes.  The  highest  class  were  the 
**  Shrouded  Gods,”  who  did  not  reveal  themselves  to 
man,  and  to  whom  all  the  other  gods  were  subject. 

I The  2nd  class  consisted  of  the  12  great  gods,  6 
male  and  6 female,  called  by  the  Romans  Dii  Con- 
sentes.  They  formed  the  council  of  Ttma  Tinia^ 
the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  the  2 other  molt  powerful 
gods  of  the  12  were  Cupra^  corresponding  to  Juno, 
and  Afeivrvo  or  Afeoerro,  corresponding  to  the  Ro- 
man Minerva.  Besides  these  2 clasMS  of  gods, 
there  was  a great  number  of  other  gods,  penatet 
and  lares,  to  whom  w'orship  w'as  paid.  The  mode 
in  which  the  gods  were  worthipp^  was  prescribed 
in  certain  sacred  books,  said  to  have  bera  written 
by  Tagis.  These  books  contained  the  **  Etnisca 
Disciplina,^'  and  gave  minute  directions  respect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship.  They 
were  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Lucumones, 
to  which  the  Romans  also  were  accustomed  to 
send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for  in«tructka  ; 
since  it  was  from  the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans 
borrowed  most  of  their  arts  of  divmation.  — 
In  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting,  the  Etrus- 
cans attained  to  great  eminence.  They  were  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  an  early 
period,  and  they  employed  it  in  constructing  the 
great  cloacae  at  Rome.  Their  bronze  candelabra 
were  celebrated  at  Athens  even  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  ; and  the  beauty  of  their  bronK  statues  ia 
still  attested  by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Orator  of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beauti- 
ful vases,  which  have  been  discovered  in  such 
numbers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  cannot  bo  cited  as 
proofs  of  the  excellence  of  Etruscan  worknuinship, 
since  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  these  vases  were  either  made  in  Greece, 
or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy.  — Of  the 
private  life  of  the  Etruscans  we  have  a lively 
picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in  their 
tombs  ; but  into  this  subject  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  enter. — The  later  history  of  Etiuria  is  a struggle 
against  the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  which  it  was 
finally  compelled  to  yield.  After  the  capture  of  Veii 
by  the  dictator  C'amillus,  & c 396,  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  E.  part  of  Emiria  ; and  the 
Cimiuian  forest,  instead  the  Tiber,  now  became 
the  boundary  of  the  2 people.  The  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  by  Q.  Fabiui  Maximus  in  31U,  w*as  a 
great  blow  to  their  power.  They  still  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  independence  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls  ; but  after  their  de- 
cisive defeat  by  Cornelius  Dolabdia  in  *283,  they 
became  the  subjects  of  Hume.  In  91  they  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise.  The  numerous  mili- 
tary colonies  established  in  Etruria  by  Sulla  and 
Augustus  destroyed  to  a great  extent  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  country  thus  be- 
came in  course  of  time  completely  Romauized. 
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Euboea  (E^oca:  ’ 

1.  (AV^po«<),  the  largett  island  of  the  Aegaean 
aea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and 
the  S.  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  countries  it  is . 
aeparated  by  the  Eub^n  sea,  called  the  Euhpus  I 
in  its  narrowest  part.  Euboea  is  about  90  miles  j 
in  length  : its  extreme  breadth  is  30  miles,  but  in  | 
the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  4 miles  across. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  runs  a loftr 
nnge  of  mountains,  which  rise  iu  one  part  as  high  I 
aa  7266  feet  abore  the  sea.  It  contains  nevertbe- 
leas  many  fertile  plains,  and  was  celebrated  in  an* 
tiqnity  fur  the  excellence  of  its  pasturage  and  corn- 
fields. Accm^ng  to  the  ancients  it  was  once 
united  to  Boeotia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
&n  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  inhabitants  are 
called  Abantes,  and  are  represented  as  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  N.  of 
Euboea  dwelt  the  Hiitiaei,  from  whom  that  part 
of  the  island  was  called  Histiaea ; below  these  were 
the  Ellopii,  who  gave  the  uame  of  Ellopia  to  the 
district,  extending  as  far  as  Aegae  and  ^rinthus  ; 
and  in  the  S.  were  the  Dryopes.  The  centre  of 
the  island  was  inhabited  chiedy  by  lonians.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  Euboea  that  the  Athenians  planted 
the  colonies  of  Chalcis  and  Erktrxa,  which  were 
the  2 most  important  cities  in  the  island.  After 
the  Persian  wars  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  attached  much  importance  to  its  I 
possession  ; and  consequently  Pericles  made  great  | 
exertions  to  subdue  it,  when  it  revolted  in  B.  c i 
445.  Under  the  Romans  Euboea  formed  part  of  I 
the  province  of  Acbaia. —>  Since  Cumae  in  Italy  ' 
was  a colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  the  adjective 
/Ctthoieus  is  used  by  the  poets  in  reference  to  the 
former  city.  Thus  V'irgil  (Aen,  vi.  *2)  speaks  of 
£^tiiioicu  Cttmarum  oru.»2.  A town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Sicily,  founded  by  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period. 

Eubfllldea  (EMovAiSiyt),  of  Miletus,  a philo- 
sopher of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a contem- 
porary of  Aristotle,  against  whom  be  wrote  with 
great  bitterness;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  given  De- 
nosthenes  instruction  in  dialectics.  He  is  said  to 
hare  invented  the  forms  of  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  false  and  captious  syllogisms. 

Eubftltti  (Et^CovXof).  1.  An  Athenian,  of  the 
demus  Anaphljstus,  a distinguished  orator  and 
atatesman,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
Aeschines  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life.  «2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphrauor,  of 
the  Cettian  demos,  a distinguished  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  B.  c.  376.  He  wrote 
104  plays,  of  which  there  are  extant  more  than  50 
titles.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological 
subjeetJL  Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of 
uusAgt-s  from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from 
Euripides. 

Ettclldaa  (EoivXriSifr).  E The  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, who  has  almost  given  his  own  name 
to  the  science  of  geometry,  in  every  cotuitry  in 
which  bis  writings  are  studied  ; but  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  his  private  history.  The  place 
of  bis  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  323 — 283, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  mathe- 
matical Kboo],  He  wu  of  the  Platonic  sect,  and 
well  read  in  its  doctrinea  It  was  his  answer  to 
Ptolemy,  who  asked  if  geometry  could  not  be  made 
easier,  t^t  there  was  no  royal  road.  Of  the  nu- 


merous works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following 
are  still  extant : — 1.  the  KUmenU,  in  13 

books,  with  a 14th  and  15th  added  by  HrrMCLBa. 
2.  the  Doto,  containing  100  proposi- 

tions, with  a preface  by  Marinus  of  Naplea.  3. 
Elaaysryh  a Treatim  on  Music  ; and  4. 

Kararo^^  Koedrot,  the  Division  of  the  iicale : one 
of  these  works,  moot  likely  the  former,  must  be 
rejected.  5.  the  Appearances  (of  the 

heavens).  6.  'Ovrnrd,  on  Optics ; and  7.  Karov- 
rpticd,  on  Catoptrics.  The  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  it 
that  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  David 
Gregorv',  with  the  title  E^kAsISom  rd 
The  Elements  and  the  Data  were  published  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  3 voU.  4to.  Paris, 
1814 — 16 — 18,  by  Peyiard.  The  most  convenient 
edition  for  Kholars  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ele- 
ments is  the  one  by  August,  Berol.  1826,  8vo.«i8. 
Of  Megara,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  diKiples  of 
Socrates,  but  before  becoming  such,  he  had  studied 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
for  bis  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  disputes. 
On  the  death  of  Socrates  (a.  c.  399),  Euclides  took 
refuge  in  Megara,  and  there  established  a school 
which  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectics.  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed 
the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system.  With  these 
he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of 
Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of  6 dialoguea,  none 
of  which  however  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
has  frequently  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  mathematician  of  the  same  name.  The  Kbool 
which  be  founded  was  called  sometimes  the  Me- 
garic,  sometimes  the  Dialectic  or  Eristic. 

SuerktULaa  (Eoepari^i}*),  king  of  Bactria,  from 
about  B.  c.  181  to  161,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  made  great  conquests 
in  the  N.  India. 

Enotdmon,  the  astronomer.  [Miton.] 

Endkmldai  (Eudo^iSot).  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  from  b.  c.  330  to  a^ut  300.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Arebidamus  HI.  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Agis  1II.<~II.  King  of  Sparta,  was  son 
of  Archidamus  IV.,  whom  be  succeeded,  and  frtber 
of  Agis  IV'. 

E^kmoi  (E08Tf>iot).  L Of  Cyprus,  a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  to  whom  Aristotle  dedicated  the 
dialogue  Lohifpsf  ^ vcpl  which  is  lost. 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  also  a peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  roost  important  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
He  edited  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  ; and  one 
of  them  even  bears  the  name  of  Eudemut,  namely, 
the  Ei^^^ia,  which  work  was  in  all  pro- 

bability a recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures  edited  by 
Eudemus.  [See  p.  85,  b.]— >3.  The  physician  ^ 
Livilla,  the  wife  of  Drusus  Caesar,  who  assuted 
her  and  ^janus  in  poisoning  her  husband,  a.  d.  23. 

£ttd5cla  (E^aia).  L Originally  called  Athd- 
Xtaia,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  was  dis- 
tinguished fur  her  beauty  and  atiainiuents.  She 
married  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  a.  D.  421  ; 
and  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  460.  She  wrote  se- 
veral works  ; and  to  her  is  ascribed  by  some  the 
extant  poem  //omcro'CentoneSf  which  is  roraposed 
of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates  the  history  of 
the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus 
Christ ; but  its  geouineneas  is  very  doubtful 
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Of  Macrcmbolii,  wife  of  the  emperors  Conitsntine 
XI.  Ducas  and  Romanus  IV.  Diogenes  (a.  d.  1059 
— 1071),  wrote  a dictionary  of  hiitory  and  roytho- 
which  she  called  'Iwrtd,  Violarium^  or  D«d 
of  VioltU,  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
VUloisoD,  in  his  ..^fteoefo/a  O’fxieca,  Venice,  1781. 
The  sources  from  which  the  work  was  compiled  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidas. 

Etidows,  a people  in  Germany  near  the  Varini, 
probably  in  the  modem  Mfcklenhurg. 

Eudozot  (E^5o{or).  1.  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 

Aeschines,  a celebrated  astronomer,  geometer,  phy- 
sician,  and  legislator,  lived  about  B.  c.  366.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Archytas  and  Plato,  and  also 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  some  time  with 
the  priests.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens, 
but  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  spent  some 
time  in  his  native  place,  for  Stmbo  says  that  the 
observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in 
hi*  time.  He  died  at  the  age  of  53.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets  ; and  he  is  also  stated  to 
have  made  separate  spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometry,  which  are  lost ; but  the  substance 
of  his^«uvd/;i«va  is  preserved  by  Aratus,  who  turned 
into  verse  the  prose  work  by  Eudoxus  with  that 
title.  — 2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  was  by  birth  a Sicilian  and  the  son  of 
Agathocles— 3.  Of  Cyticus,  a geographer,  who 
W'ent  from  his  native  place  to  Egypt,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and  his  wife  Cieo- 
pAtro,  in  voyages  to  India  ; but  afterwards  being 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
he  sailed  away  down  the  Sea,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  OAdos.  He  afterwards  made  attempts 
to  circumnavigate  Africa  in  the  opposite  direction, , 
but  without  succeu.  He  lived  al»at  b.  c.  130. 

Engamon  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 

was  a native  of  Gyrene,  and  lived  about  b.  c.  568. 
His  poem  (TviXryoi'ia)  was  a continuation  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  tho  epic 
cycle.  It  concluded  with  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

Eogiali,  a people  who  formerly  inhabited  Ve- 
Delia  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  were  driven  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  Lacus  Bcnacus  by  the  Heneti 
or  Veneti.  According  to  some  traditions  they 
founded  Patavium  and  Verona,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  were  the  Euganei  Colles.  They 
possessed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  was  celebrated.  (Juv.  viii.  15.) 

Eab5m5rai  (EtHi^epor),  probably  a native  of 
Messene  in  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Cossandor 
iu  Macedonia,  aWut  b.  c.  3 1 6.  Cassander  furnished 
him  with  the  means  to  undertake  a voyage  of 
discovery.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed  doam  the  Red 
Sea  and  round  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  until 
be  came  to  an  island  called  Panchaea.  After  his 
return  he  wTote  a work  entitled  'lepd  *Avaypa^^, 
or  a Sacred  Ilieiory,  in  9 books.  He  gave  this 
title  to  his  work,  because  he  pretended  to  have 
derived  his  information  from  Afcrypa^su,  or  inscrip* 
tions  in  temples,  which  he  had  diKovered  in  bis 
travels,  especinlly  in  the  island  of  Panchaea.  Eu- 
bemenii  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
Cyrcnaics,  who  were  notorious  for  their  scepticism 
in  matters  connected  with  the  popular  religion; 
and  the  object  of  bis  work  was  to  exclude  every 
thing  supernatural  from  the  popular  religion,  and 
to  dress  up  the  myths  as  so  many  plain  histories. 
In  bis  work  the  several  gods  were  represented  as 
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haring  originally  been  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  either  as  warriors,  or  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and  who  after  their  death  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  by  the  grateful  people.  Zeus,  for 
example,  was  a king  of  Crete,  who  had  been  a 
great  conqueror ; and  be  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  temple  of  ZeusTriphylius  a column  with  an 
inscription  detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  kings 
Uranus.  Cronus,  and  Zeus.  The  book  was  written 
in  an  attractive  style,  and  became  very  popular^ 
and  many  of  the  subsequent  historians,  such  as 
Diodorus,  adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  with  myths. 
The  great  popularity  of  the  work  is  attested  by 
the  circumstance  that  Ennius  made  a Latin  trans- 
lation of  it  But  the  pious  believers,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  Euhemenis  an  atheist.  'J'he  Chris- 
tian writers  often  refer  to  him  to  prove  that  the 
pagan  mythology  was  nothing  but  a heap  of  fables 
invented  by  men. 

Euiaeos  (E5Xiuor:  O.  T.  Ulai : Karoon\  a 
river  in  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of  Elymau,  rising 
in  Great  Media,  flowing  S.  through  Mesobatene, 
passing  E.  of  Susa,  and,  after  uniting  with  the  Pa- 
sitigris,  ialling  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the  Eul.*\eus 
fiill  into  the  Choaspes,  and  others  identifyvthe  two 
rivers, 

Eomaeuj  (Eff^aior),  the  faithful  swineherd  of 
Ulysses,  was  a son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  the  island  of 
Syrie ; he  had  been  carried  away  from  his  father's 
house  by  a Phoenician  slave,  and  Phoenician 
sailors  sold  him  to  Laertes,  the  father  of  Ulvosss. 

Etun5lQS  (E5^ijXor).  L Son  of  Admetus  and 
Alcestis,  went  with  1 1 ships  from  Pheme  to  Troy. 
He  was  distinguished  for  hts  excellent  horses, 
which  had  once  been  under  the  care  of  Apollo,  and 
with  which  Euroelus  would  have  gained  the  prise 
at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  if  his  chariot 
had  not  been  broken.  His  wife  was  Iphthima, 
daughter  of  Icarius.  — 2.  Of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  an  ancient  Epic  poet,  belonged,  ac-^ 
cording  to  some,  to  the  Epic  cycle.  His  name  is 
significant,  referring  to  his  skill  in  poeliy*.  Ho 
flourished  about  b.  c.  760-  His  principal  poem 
seems  to  have  been  his  Chrinikktn  History, 

£um5xies  (Eu^fse^f).  1.  Of  Cabdu,  served 
as  private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  throughout  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  marked 
confidence  and  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (b.  c.  323)  Eumcnes  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Cappadocia,  Paphlngonia,  and  Pontus, 
which  provinces  had  never  yet  been  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians.  Eumenes  entered  into  a close 
alliance  with  Perdicras,  who  subdued  these  pro- 
vinces for  him.  When  Perdiccas  marched  into 
Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  he  committed  to  Eume-nes 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Antipater  and  Cra- 
te rui  in  Asia  Minor.  Eumenes  met  with  great 
success;  he  defeated  Neoptolemus,who  had  revolted 
from  Perdiccas;  and  subsequently  he  again  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus: 
Craterus  himself  fell,  and  Neoptolemus  was  slain 
by  Eumenes  with  his  own  hand,  after  a deadly 
struggle  in  the  presence  of  the  2 armies.  Meantime 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Antigonus  now  employed  the  whole 
force  of  the  Macedonian  army  to  crush  Eumenes. 
The  struggle  was  carried  on  for  some  years  (320 — 
316).  It  urns  conducted  by  Eumenes  with  con- 
summate skill;  and  notwitbstanding  the  namerical 
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mferioritr  of  hit  forcet,  he  m&intained  hit  ground 
againtt  hit  enemiet,  till  he  wat  turrendered  by 
th«  Argrnupidt  to  Antigonat,  by  whom  he  wat 
pat  to  death,  316.  He  wat  45  yeart  old  at 
the  time  of  hit  death.  Of  hit  ability,  both  at  a 
general  and  a ttatetman,  no  doubt  can  be  enter* 
tained  ; and  it  it  probable  that  he  would  have 
attained  a far  more  important  petition  among  the 
auccettort  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  diiadrantage  of  hit  birth.  But  at  a 
Greek  of  Cordia,  and  not  a native  Macedonian,  he 
wat  conitantly  looked  upon  with  ditlikc  both 
bit  opponentt  and  corapaniont  in  armt.  » 2.  1. 
King  of  PxROAMua,  reigned  n.  c.  263^241  ; and 
wat  the  tuccettor  of  hit  uncle  Philetaerut.  He 
obtained  a victory  near  Sordit  over  Antiochut 
Soter,  and  thui  cttabliihed  hit  dominion  over  the 
provincet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hit  capital.«8. 
II.  King  of  PsRGAMua,  reigned  b.  c.  197 — 159; 
and  wat  the  ton  and  tuccettor  of  Attalus  I.  He 
inherited  from  hit  predecettor  the  friendthip  and 
alliance  of  the  Romant,  which  he  took  the  uUnott 
paint  to  cultivate.  He  tupported  the  Romant  in 
their  war  against  Antiochut ; and  after  the  con- 
quett  of  the  Utter  (190)  he  received  from  the 
•enate  Mytia,  Lydia,  both  Phrygiaa,  and  Lycaonia, 
at  ivell  at  Lytimachia,  and  the  Thracian  Chertonete. 
By  thit  meant  he  wat  at  once  raited  from  a state 
of  comparative  insignificance  to  be  the  sovereign  of 
a powerful  monarchy.  Subsequently  be  waa  in- 
Tol%ed  in  war  with  Phamacet,  king  of  Pontut,and 
Prutiat,  king  of  Bithynia,  but  both  ware  were 
brought  to  a dote  by  the  interpotition  of  the 
Romant.  At  a later  period  Eumenet  wat  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  senate,  because  he 
wat  suspected  of  having  corresponded  secretly  with 
Perteut,  ktng  of  Macedonia,  during  the  war  of  the 
Ixuter  with  the  Romans.  Eumenet  attiduouily  cul- 
tivated all  the  arts  of  peace : Pergamut  became 
under  hit  role  a great  and  flourishing  city,  which 
he  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
he  founded  that  celebrated  library  which  rote  to  be 
a rival  even  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

Eumeuia  (Eil^^ecia  or  Ed^sda  : /sAei/i'),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  riven  OUucut  and 
Cludrot,  N.  of  the  Maeander,  named  by  Attaint 
II.  after  his  brother  and  predecettor  Eumenet  II. 
There  are  indications  which  teem  to  connect  the 
time  of  its  foundation  with  that  of  the  detlroction 
of  Corinth. 

Emnlnldei  (EuM«W3«r),  alto  called  Ertnyei, 
not  Krinnyes  (*Ep(vv«r,  *EpirC’r),  and  by  the 
Romans  Poriaa  or  Birae,  the  Avenging  Deities, 
were  originally  only  a personification  of  curses  pro- 
nounced upon  a criminal.  The  name  Erinyt  it 
the  more  ancient  one  ; its  etymolt^  it  uncertain, 
but  the  Greeks  deriv^  it  from  or  ^psvrdw, 
I hunt  up  or  persecute,  or  from  the  Arcadian 
4piriW,  I am  angry  ; to  that  the  Erinyes  were 
either  the  anpry  goddesses,  or  the  goddesses  who 
bunt  up  or  learcb  after  the  criming.  The  name 
Eumefiidet,  which  ligniflet  the  well-meaning,** 
or  **  toothed  goddesses,**  it  a mere  euphemism,  be- 
cause people  dreaded  to  call  these  fearful  goddesses 
by  their  real  name.  It  was  said  to  have  been  first 
given  them  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by  the 
Areopagus  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes  had  be- 
come soothed.  It  aas  by  a similar  euphemism 
that  at  Athens  the  Erinyes  were  called  deal. 

Of  the  venereble  goddesses.  — Homer  sometimes 
Bentiras  an  £n>/ya,  but  more  frequently  Erinyti 
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in  the  plonL  He  represents  them  as  inhabitants 
of  Erebos,  where  they  remain  quiet  until  some 
curse  pronounced  upon  a criminal  calls  them  into 
activity.  The  crimes  which  they  punish  ore  dis- 
obedience towards  parents,  violation  of  the  respect 
due  to  old  age,  perjury,  murder,  violation  of  the  law 
of  hospitality,  and  improper  conduct  towards  sup>- 
plianta.  They  took  away  from  men  all  peace  of 
mind,  and  led  them  into  misery  and  misfortune. 
Hesiod  says  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Qe, 
and  sprong  from  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  upon 
her  from  the  body  of  Uranus.  Aeschylus  cadis 
them  the  daughters  of  Night ; and  Sophocles  of 
Darkness  and  Ge.  In  the  Greek  tragedians  neither 
the  names  nor  the  number  of  the  Erinyes  are  men- 
tioned. AeKhylus  describes  them  as  divinities 
more  ancient  tliM  the  Oh-mpian  gods,  dwelling  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  Tartarus,  dreaded  by  gods 
and  men  ; with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  blood  dripping  from  their  eyes. 
Euripides  and  other  later  poets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writers  their  number  is  usually 
limited  to  3,  and  their  names  arc  Tisiph&ne,  Alaeto, 
and  Xegaenu  They  gradually  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  goddesses  who  punished  men  after  death, 
and  they  seldom  appeared  upon  earth.  The  sacri- 
fleet  offered  to  them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and 
nephalia,  t.  #.  a drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water. 
They  were  worshipped  at  Athena,  where  they  had 
a sanctuary  and  a mtto  near  the  Areopa^ : their 
statues,  however,  had  nothing  formidable,  and  a 
festival  Eumenidea  was  there  celebrated  in  their 
honour.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a grove  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at  Colonua. 

Etunenloi,  a Roman  rhetorician  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (Auiun)  in  Gaul,  held  a high  office  under 
Constantius  Chlorus.  He  is  the  author  of  4 orations 
in  the  **  Panegyrici  Veteres,**  namely;  1.  Oraiio 
pro  iiuiaurandtt  $choiu^  a lecture  delivered  on  the 
re-establishment  by  Constantius  Chlorus  of  the 
school  at  Auton,  a.  O.  296  or  297.  2.  Pamepyricus 
ComstaHiio  Caetari  diWas,  delivered  296  or  297.  3. 
PoMe^yriau  Comtantmo  Avyusto  dietu$^  delivered 
310.  4.  Gratiarnm  aetio  Conttantino  Augtulo  /Yo- 

rseariam  aomiW,  delivered  31 1. 

Etunolptit  (Ed>ioAwof),  that  is  **  the  good 
singer,**  a Thracian  hard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas. 
As  soon  as  he  was  born,  be  was  thrown  into  the 
tea  by  bis  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  bis  father  Poseidon, 
who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by  bis  daughter 
Bentheaicyma.  When  he  had  grow'n  up,  be  married 
a daughter  of  Benlhesicyma;  but  as  he  made  an 
attempt  uix>n  the  chastity  of  his  wife's  sister,  he 
was  expelled  together  with  bis  son  Ismarus.  They 
went  to  the  Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus;  but  as  Eumolpui 
drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  Tegyrius,  be 
was  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a friendship 
with  the  Eleusinians.  After  the  death  of  his  son 
Ismarus,  be  returned  to  Thrace  at  the  request  of 
Tegyriua.  The  EIeu*inians,  who  were  involved  in 
a war  with  Athens,  called  Enmolpui  to  their  assist- 
ance. Eumolpus  came  with  a immerous  band  of 
Thracians,  but  he  was  slain  by  Erechtheus.  Eu- 
ffloipQS  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  as  the  first  priest  of  Dcmeier  and 
Dionysua  He  was  succeeded  in  the  priestly  office 
by  bis  son  Oryx  (who  was,  according  to  soma 
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dATUt  and  Crat«iuu,  two  riva]  poeU.  The  regret 
of  Sophocles  for  hit  death  it  said  to  have  been  to 
great,  that  at  the  representation  of  hit  next  play  he 
made  his  actort  appear  uncrowned.  The  accounts 
which  we  find  in  some  »Titem  of  the  profligacy  of 
Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  Karccly 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  better  foimdatton  for  that  other  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  hatred  to 
the  female  tex.  This  it  said  to  hare  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  infidelity  of  hit  wife  ; but,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  this  tale  does  not  detcr>e 
credit  He  was  a man  of  a serious  and  austere 
temper : and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the 
poet  who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone,  Iphi- 
genia,  and,  above  all,  Alcestis,  was  not  blind  to 
the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban- 
doning devQtedness  of  women.  With  respect  to 
the  world  and  the  Deity,  he  seems  to  hare  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras,  not  unmixed  appa- 
rently with  pantheistic  views.  [Anaxagoras.] 
To  claM  him  with  atheists,  as  some  bare  done,  is 
undoubtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  look  in  rain  in  his  plays  for 
the  high  faith  of  Aeschylus  ; nor  can  w'e  fail  to 
admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sym- 
pathise a*ith  the  popular  religious  system  around 
nim,  nor  throa*  himself  corduUly  into  it.  He  fre- 
quently altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the 
ancient  legends.  Thus,  in  the  OrtsUs^  Menelaus 
comes  before  us  as  a selfish  coward,  and  Helen  as  a 
worthless  wanton ; in  the  f/elata^  the  notion  of 
Stesichorus  is  adopted,  that  the  heroine  was  nerer 
carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  a*as  a mere 
stSwAor  of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
fought  : Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector  and 
•lare  of  Neoptolerous,  seems  almost  to  forget  the 

Ct  in  her  quarrel  w ith  Hermione  and  the  perils  of 
' present  situation  ; and  Electra,  married  by  the 
policy  of  Aegisthus  to  a peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
band for  inriiing  guests  to  dine  without  rcgnrd  to 
the  ill-prcparcd  state  of  the  larder.  In  short,  with 
Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  dowrn  into  the  sphere 
of  every-day  life  ; men  are  represented,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  are  ; under  the  names  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  the  characters  of  his  own  time  are  set  before 
us : it  is  not  Medea,  or  Iphigenia,  or  Alcestis 
that  is  speaking,  but  abstractedly  a mother,  a 
daughter,  or  a wife.  All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller 
scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  for 
those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  m which  Euri- 
pides especially  excelled  ; and  it  will  serve  also  to 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  preference  given  to 
his  plajs  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they 
were  acted,  as  well  as  for  the  admiration  felt  for 
him  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  other  poets 
of  the  new  comedy.  The  most  serious  defects  in 
his  tragedies,  artistically  speaking,  are:  bis  con- 
stant employment  of  the  *•  Dous  ex  machina ; ” 
the  disconnexion  of  bis  choral  odes  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play  ; the  extremely  awkw'ard  and  for- 
mal character  of  his  prologues  ; and  the  frequent 
introduction  of  frigid  yewuat  and  of  philosophical 
disquisitions,  making  Medea  talk  like  a sophist,  1 
and  Hecuba  like  a free  thinker,  and  aiming  rather 
ul  stibtilty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  be  brought  his  subjects  and  cha- 
racters to  the  level  of  common  life,  he  adopted  | 
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j also  in  his  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking- 

I According  to  some  accounts,  be  wrote,  in  all,  75 
plays  ; according  to  others,  92.  Of  these,  1 8 are 
extant,  if  we  ornic  the  AVsat,  which  is  probably 
spurious.  A lilt  is  subjoined  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides,  with  their  dates,  ascertained  or  pro- 
bable:— Aloesfu^  B.  c.  438.  This  play  was  brought 
out  as  the  last  of  a tetralogy,  and  stood  therefore 
in  the  place  of  a satyric  drama,  to  which  indeed  it 
bears,  in  some  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly 
in  the  representation  of  Hercules  in  his  cups. 
Media,  431.  HippolytfU  Conmi/er,  428,  gained 
the  first  orixe.  Heatboy  exhibited  before  423. 
//erac/idae,  about  421.  about  421 . /on, 

of  uncertain  date.  HereuUt  Furetu,  of  uncertain 
date.  Androwachey  about  420—417.  TroadeSy 
415.  Electra,  about  415—413.  Hdena,  412, 
o/ Than  of  uncertain  date.  Orestes,  408. 
Phoeituauey  of  uncertain  date.  Baechae : this  play 
was  apparently  wrritten  for  representation  at  Mace- 
donia, and  therefore  at  a very  late  period  of  the 
life  of  Euripides.  Iphgenia  at  Anli* : this  play, 
together  with  the  Bacdtae  and  the  Ahmaeon,  was 
brought  out  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by 
the  younger  Euripides.  Cydupt,  of  uncertain  date  : 
it  is  interesting  as  the  snly  extant  specimen  of  the 
Greek  satyric  drama.  Asides  the  plays,  there 
are  extant  5 letters,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious. — EJdiofu, 
By  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778  ; by  Beck,  Leipzig, 
1778 — 88  ; by  Matthiae,  Leipzig,  1813--29  ; and 
a variorum  edition,  Glasgow,  1821.  Of  separate 
plays  there  have  been  many  editions,  e.y.  by  Por- 
1011,  Elmsiey,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugk,  and  Her- 
mann.» 9.  The  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  the 
above.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  brought 
out  3 of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia,  viz.  the 
Alcmaeon  (no  longer  extaot),  the  /piiyenia  at  A u~ 
/if,  and  the  Bacdae, 

Stuipos  (Eirpiiroi),  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably  vio- 
lent, is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow  strait 
w'hich  separates  Eub<^  from  Boeolia,  in  which  the 
ancients  asserted  that  the  sea  ebbed  and  flowed  7 
times  in  the  day.  The  extraordinary  tides  of  the 
Euripus  bare  been  noticed  by  modem  observers : 
the  water  sometimes  runs  as  much  as  8 miles  an 
hour.  At  Chalcis  there  was  a bridge  over  the 
Euripus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainland. 

Eurftmuz  (Et/pofnos : Jaklyt),  a small  town  of 
Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Grion  (a  ridge  parallel  to 
Mt.  Latmus),  in  the  cunventus  juridicus  of  .\la- 
banda.  It  lay  8 English  miles  N.NV.  of  Mylasa. 

Enrflpa  (EupwTn),  according  to  the  Iliad  (xiv. 
321 ),  a daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according  to  the 
common  tndition  a daughter  of  the  Phoenician 
king  Agenor.  Her  surpassing  lieauty  charmed 
Zeus,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a bull  and  mingled 
with  the  herd  as  Europa  and  her  maidens  were 
sporting  on  the  sea-shore.  Encouraged  by  the 
tameneu  of  the  animal.  Europa  ventured  to  mouii- 
his  back  ; whereupon  Zeus  nuhed  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  with  her  in  safety  to  Crete.  Here  she  be- 
came by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamnn* 
thus,  and  Sarp£don.  She  afterwards  married 
Asterion,  king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  chil- 
dren whom  she  had  had  by  the  king  of  the  gods. 

Enrflpa  one  of  the  3 divisions  of  the 

ancient  world.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Hind 
and  Odyuer,  and  first  occurs  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (251),  but  eveu  there  it  does  not 
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Temple  of  Athena  Poliaa. 

Puuirmeum.  divided  into 
f Pandnwenm  proper, 
t Cecropiuiii. 

A.  Eaitern  portico  t entnne*  to  thetem> 

pie  of  Athena  Puliaa. 

B.  Temple  of  Athena  Poliaa. 

а.  Altar  of  Zeua  llrpatoa. 

б.  e.  dL  Altars  of  Poseidon •Erceh> 
theua,  of  Butca,  and  of  llcpliae** 
tua 

e.  Palladium. 

/.  p.  8taloe  of  Ilermca.  Chair  of 
Haedalua. 

A.  Golden  I.amp  of  Calllmachoa. 

C-  Northern  |M>rtioo  i entrance  to  the 
Pandroaeum. 

f.  TIte  salt  well. 

k.  OpeniM  in  the  pavement,  br 
which  the  traces  of  Poseidon's 
trident  mi(bt  be  seen. 

D.  Pronaos  of  the  Pandroaeam,  Krvlnf 

also  aa  an  entrance  to  tbe  Ceem* 
^nm. 

f.  m.  Altar*,  of  which  one  waa  de* 
dies  led  to  Hallo. 

E.  Celia  of  Pandronta. 

n.  MUtue  of  Pandroana 

o.  The  olive  tree. 

p.  Altar  of  Zetu  lljrcena. 

F.  8nuthcm  portieo  i the  Cecropltim. 

G.  l*asaafc  on  the  leeel  of  the  Pandro* 

aeum,  leading  to  the  aouterrmiM  of 
the  MMinf. 

11.  Paasare  of  communication  bp  means 
of  tna  steps  1.  between  the  temples 
of  Poliaa  and  Pandroana. 

K.  8tepa  leadlnf  down  to  the  Teroenca. 
I..  Temenoa  or  mered  cncloeure  of  the 
building. 
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EUROPUS. 

Indicate  the  continent,  but  timpljr  the  mainland  of 
HelUe  proper,  in  oppoeition  to  Petoponnesui  and 
the  neighbouring  ielandi.  Herodotus  it  the  6rst 
writer  who  uses  it  in  the  eeiue  of  one  of  the  diri* 
•iooe  of  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  name  ie 
doubtful  ; but  the  most  probable  of  the  numeroua 
conjectures  is  that  which  suppoeee  that  the  Asiatic 
Oreeks  called  it  Europe  (from  **  broad,**  and 

the  root  dr,  **  to  see  **),  from  the  wide  extent  of  its 
coast.  Most  of  the  ancients  supposed  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Europe,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
The  boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  E.  di£Tei^  at 
▼arious  periods.  In  earlier  timet  the  river  Phasii 
was  usably  supposed  to  be  its  boundary,  and  some- 
times even  the  Arazes  and  the  Caspian  sea ; but 
at  a later  period  the  river  Tanait  and  the  Palus 
Maeotis  were  usually  regarded  as  the  boundaries 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  K.  of  Europe  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  was  generally 
believed,  at  least  in  later  times,  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean. 

Sor^poa.  (Titarebiuii.] 

SorApui  (Edpsrrof).  L A city  of  Caria,  after- 
wards named  Idrias.^8.  {Yerobolut^  or  KultU-tl^ 
?),  a city  in  the  district  of  Cynbestioe  in 
Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a few 
miles  S.  of  Zeugma  ; called  after  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Macedonia.*— 8.  Europut  was  the 
earlier  name  of  Dura  Nieanoris  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  (4)  it  was  also  given  by  Seleucos  Nicator 
to  Rhaffae  in  Media.  [Aksacia.] 

Enrfttas  (Eilpi^ar).  1.  (,BatUipotamo\  the 
chief  river  in  Laconia,  but  not  navigable,  rites  in 
Ml  Bor^um  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  under  the 
earth,  rises  again  near  Sciritis,  and  flows  S.wards, 
pawing  Sparta  on  the  £.,  through  a narrow  and 
fruitful  valley,  into  the  Laconian  gulf.— >8.  See 
Titakssius. 

SarjNUns  (E£*pf«aXet).  L Sonof  Mecisteat,ODS  | 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Epigoni,  accompanied 
Dioroedes  to  Troy,  where  he  slew  several  Trojans. 
8.  One  of  the  suitors  of  HippodamU. 
SuTanasaa.  [PatoRa.] 

Enr^bitOf  (E^v€dri)f).  L Called  ErihaUt  by 
Latin  writers,  son  of  Teleon,  and  one  of  the  Argo- 
naats.»8.  The  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Troy. 

Eni^bfttas  (Ei>pi^srot),  an  Ephesian,  whom 
Croesus  sent  with  a large  sum  of  money  to  the 
Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him  in  his 
war  with  Cyrus.  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cy- 
ras, and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  troachenr,  his  name  passed  into 
a proverb  amongst  the  Oreeka 

Snrfbla  (Zvpv€ia\  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Oe, 
mother  bv  Criui  of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Penes. 
XaryblnUM.  [THXMlSTOCLSa.] 

Eturyelte  (E6pv«Asia),  daughter  of  Ops,  was 
purchased  by  Laertes  and  brought  up  TelepMchus. 
When  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  recognised  him 
by  a scar,  and  afterwards  faithfully  assisted  him 
against  the  suitors. 

Exirfdlcd  (EffpoSi'inf)-  L Wife  of  Orpheus 
[OaPHSi’s.J.  — 9.  An  Illyrian  princess,  wife  of 
Amrmas  II.,  king  of  Ma^onia,  and  mother  of 
the  famous  Philip.— >8.  An  Illyrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Cynna.«4. 
Daughter  of  Amyntaa,  son  of  Perdiccas  III.,  king 
af  Macedonia,  and  Cynane,  daughter  of  Philip. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  Asia  (Ctnanx], 
Perdiccas  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  king  Arrhi- 
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daeus.  She  was  a w'oman  of  a masculine  spirit, 
and  entirely  ruled  her  weak  husband.  On  her  re- 
turn to  Europe  with  her  husband,  she  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Polyspercbon  and  Olympias,  but 
she  was  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelled by  Olvmpias  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  ii.a  .11 7. 
^5.  Daugfiter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus.  She  was  the  mother  of  3 sons, 
viz.  Ptolemy  Ceraimus,  Meleager,  and  a third 
(whose  name  is  not  mentioned)  ; and  of  2 daugh- 
ters, Ptolemais,  afterwards  married  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles, 
son  of  Lysimachus  6.  An  Athenian,  of  a family 
descended  from  the  great  Miltiades.  She  was  first 
married  to  Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of  Cytene,  and 
after  his  death  returned  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  on  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  that  city. 

EnrjPlScbut  (E&pvXoxor).  1.  Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  bis  wanderings,  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  from  the  house  of  Circe,  when  his  friends 
were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  Another  per- 
sonage of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  among  tho 
sons  of  Aegyptus.  <— 8.  A Spartan  commander,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  a.  c.  426,  defeated  and 
slain  bv  Demosthenes  at  Olpae. 

EarjlinMon  (Eogo^48we;.  X.  One  of  the  Ca- 
biri,  son  of  Hephaeitus  and  Cabiro,  and  brother  of 
Alcon.— ■£.  An  attendant  of  Nestor.  *—8.  Son  of 
Ptolemaeus,  and  charioteer  of  Agamemnon. » 4. 
Son  of  Thucles,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  in 
the  expedition  to  Corcyra,  B.C.  428,  and  also  in 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  425.  In  414.  he  was  sp- 
pointed,  in  cotijunctioD  with  Demosthenes,  to  the 
command  of  the  second  Syracusan  armament,  and 
fell  in  the  first  of  the  two  sea-fights  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse. 

Enrjfmldoii  (EOpvM^wv:  KapriSu\  a small 
river  in  Pamphylia,  navigable  as  far  up  as  the  city 
of  Aspbnous,  through  which  it  fiowed  ; celebrated 
for  the  victory  which  Cimon  gained  over  the  Per- 
sians on  its  banks  (b.c.  469). 

EurfmiuAe  (EdpyM«»'«f),  a town  in  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  E.  of  Ossa. 

Eurfnfime  (EvpvrS^tf)*  L Daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus.  When  Hephaestus  was  expelled  by  Hera 
from  Olympus.  Eurynome  and  Thetis  received  him 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Before  the  time  of  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  Eurynome  and  Ophion  bad  ruled  in 
Olympus  over  the  Titana  » 8.  A surname  of 
Aitemis  at  Pbigalea  in  Arcadia,  where  the  was 
represented  half  woman  and  half  fish. 

Surj^ldton  (typv^^),  a celebrated  physician  of 
Cnidos  in  Caria,  was  a contemporary  of  Hippo, 
crates,  but  older.  He  is  quoted  by  Oalen,  who 
says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
ancient  medical  work  entitled  KviStoi  rvw^soi,  and 
also  that  some  persons  attributed  to  him  several 
works  included  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection. 

Etuj^n,  otherwise  called  ExtrftiUnt  (K6pvir^, 
E^vriwv),  grandson  of  Procles,  was  the  third  king 
of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave  it 
the  name  of  Kuiy*pontidae. 

Eurj^jllat  (E^^vAot).  L Son  of  Euaemon 
and  Ops,  appears  in  different  traditions  as  king 
either  of  Omenion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene,  In  the 
lltad  he  is  represented  as  having  come  from  Or- 
menion  to  Troy  with  40  ships.  He  slew  many 
Trojans,  and  when  woundeii  by  Paris,  he  was 
noxted  and  cured  by  Patroclus.  Among  the  hero<  s 
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pf  Hyria.ii?  ii  mentioned  «•  a «on  of  Poteidon  and 
Cclaeno,  who  went  to  Libya  where  he  ruled  in 
the  country’  afterwards  called  Cyrene,  and  there 
became  connected  with  the  Argonauta.  He  mar- 
ried Slerope,  the  daughter  of  Helioa,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Lycaon  and  Leucippus.  ^ 9. 
Son  of  Poseidon  and  Ast3rpalaea,  king  of  Cot,  w-as 
killed  by  Hercules  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
landed  in  Coe.  and  being  taken  for  a pirate,  was 
attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  According  to  another 
tradition  Hercules  attacked  the  island  of  Cos,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chalciope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eorypylut,  whom  he  loved.  — 8.  Son  of 
Telephus  and  Astyoche,  king  of  Mysia  or  Cilicia, 
was  induced  by  the  presents  which  Priam  sent  to 
his  mother  or  wife,  to  assist  the  Trojans  against  the 
Oreeka  Eurt’pylus  killed  Machac^  bat  was  him* 
self  slain  by  Neoptniemus. 

Etir^aioM  {Z^pvffdxyis),  ion  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajax  and  Tecmessa.  named  after  the  **  broad  shield** 
of  bis  lather.  An  Athenian  tradition  related,  that 
Eurysaces  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  given  up 
to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Snlamis,  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  grandfiather,  and  that  the 
2 brothers  received  in  return  the  Attic  franchise. 
Eurysaces  was  honoured  like  his  father,  at  Athens, 
arith  an  altar. 

Enrytthinet  (EilpMT^srqi),  and  Proolet  (npo- 
•rA^f),  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodenius,  a*ere  bom, 
according  to  the  common  account  before,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after  their  | 
father's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  occupation  of  i 
bis  allotment  of  !«aconia.  He  died  immediately  | 
after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  had  not  even  I 
time  to  decide  which  of  the  2 should  succeed  him. 
The  mother  professed  to  be  unable  to  name  the 
elder,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  applied  to  Delphi,  , 
and  were  instructed  to  make  them  both  kings,  but 
give  the  greater  honour  to  the  elder.  The  dilSculty 
thus  remaining  was  at  last  removed  at  the  sugges-  ; 
tion  of  Panites,  a Messenian,  by  watching  which 
of  the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed  by  the 
mother;  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly  given 
to  Eurysthenes  ^d  retained  by  hit  descendants.  I 
From  these  2 brothers,  the  2 royal  families  in  i 
Sparta  were  descended,  and  were  called  respectively 
the  £uryrtAenidae  and  Frodidae.  The  former  were 
also  called  the.d(7sdac  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes; 
and  the  Utter  EMrypomtidae  from  Eurypon,  grand- 
son of  Procles. 

Euryathetu.  [Hirculbs.] 

Eurftoa  (E<fptrrot).  I.  Son  of  Melaneus  and 
Stratonice,  was  king  of  Oecbalia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a skilful 
archer  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  lole,  Iphitus,  Molion  or  De\on, 
Clytius,  and  Toxeos.  lie  was  proud  of  his  skill  in 
using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have  instructed  even 
Hercules  in  his  art.  He  offered  his  daughter  lole 
as  a prize  to  him  who  should  conquer  him  and  his 
sons  in  shooting  writh  the  bow.  Hercules  won  the 
prize,  but  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  up  lole,  because  they 
feared  lest  Hercules  should  kill  the  children  he 
might  have  by  her.  Hercules  accordingly  marched 
ntrainst  Oechalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place  and 
killed  Kurytnsand  his  sons.  According  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eurytus  was  killed  by  Apollo  whom 
be  presumed  to  rival  in  nting  the  bow.  {Od.  viii. 
226.)*«9.  Son  of  Actor  and  Molione  of  Elis. 
[Molioms.]  ^8.  Son  of  Hermes  and  Antianlra, 
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and  brother  of  Ecbion,  was  one  of  the  Argonants, 
•—4.  An  eminent  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a dis- 
ciple of  PhiioUus. 

Emlblui  (E£*<r(4ior),  sumamed  Pawpkili  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pamphiltiii, 
bishop  of  Caesarea.  Eusebius  was  bom  in  Palestine 
about  k.  D.  264,  was  made  bishop  of  Caesarea  315, 
and  died  about  340.  He  had  a strong  leaning 
towards  the  Arians,  though  he  signed  the  creed  of 
the  council  of  Nicaea.  He  was  a man  of  great 
learning.  His  most  important  worka  are: — I. The 
Chromixm  (xpovtK^  woeroSorfir  /(rropfat),  a work 
of  great  value  to  os  in  the  study  of  ancient  history. 
It  is  in  2 books.  The  first,  entitled 
contains  a sketch  of  the  history  of  several  an6ient 
nations,  as  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Medea,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  Afneanus  [Afri- 
ca nub],  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other  mngis- 
trntes,  with  short  accounts  of  remarkable  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The 
second  book  consists  of  synchronological  tables, 
with  similar  catalogues  of  rulers  and  striking  occur- 
rences, from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celebration 
of  Constantine's  VicenMoHa  at  Nicomedia,  a.  o.  327, 
and  at  Rome,  a.  d.  828.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Oiromeem  is  lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a Latin 
translation  of  it  by  Jerome,  published  by  Scaliger, 
Leyden,  1 606.  of  which  another  enlarged  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  1658.  There  is  also  extant 
an  Armenian  translation,  which  was  discovered  at 
Constantinople,  and  published  by  Mai  and  Zohrab 
at  Milan,  1818,  and  by  Aucher,  Venice,  1818. — 2, 
The  J^mtparatio  £vanpdica  («5o7y«Aifr^r  dvo. 
3«i'{«ws  wpovapa<rir«i^)  in  15  books,  is  a collection 
of  various  facts  and  quotations  from  old  writers,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind  would  b« 
prepared  to  receive  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
This  book  is  almost  as  important  to  us  in  the  study 
of  ancient  philosophy,  as  the  Ckromieom  is  with 
reference  to  history,  since  in  it  are  preserved  spe- 
cimens from  the  writings  of  almost  every  philosopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant. 
Edited  by  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  and  again  in 
1628,  and  by  F.  Viger,  Cologne,  1688.  —3.  The 
Demoiutratio  £'t!Ofi^ica  (f5oy7«Aiirii  dvd^ci^iv)  in 
20  books,  of  which  10  are  extant,  is  a collection  of 
evidences,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  ad- 
dressed principally  to  the  Jewa  This  is  the  com- 
pletion the  preying  work,  giving  the  arguments 
which  the  Fraeparatio  was  intended  to  make  the 
mind  ready  to  receive.  Edited  with  the  Fraepa^ 
ratio  in  the  editions  both  of  R.  Stephens  and  VMger. 
— 4.  The  EccUriokHeal  History  (rf*cicAii<ri«rriirb 
ttrrogla),  in  10  books,  containing  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Licinius,  a.  d.  324.  Edited  with  the  other 
I Ecclesiastical  historians  by  Reading,  Cambridge, 

' 1 720,  and  sepi^tely  by  Burton,  Oxford,  1 838.  — 

I 5.  D«  Martyrilms  Faiaestintu^  being  an  account  of 
I the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maziroin  from 
A.  D.  303  to  310.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  generally 
found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History. — 6.  Against  Hterodes.  Hierocles 
had  advised  Diocletian  to  begin  his  persecution, 
and  had  written  2 books,  called  Ad>o(  qiiAaAn6fri, 
comparing  our  Lord's  miracles  to  those  of  Apollo- 
nius of  Tyana.  In  answering  this  work,  Eusebius 
reviews  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philosiratus.  It 
is  published  with  the  works  of  Philobtratuh.^ 
7.  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  2 books. 
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8.  D«  Ecdesiastica  Theoiogia^  a continuation  of  the 
former  work.  — 9.  De  i'ita  Cotuiandm,  4 books,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a biography.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  published  with  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
but  edited  separately  by  Heinichen,  1830.—  10. 
OitofiKuticom  dfi  LocU  Hthraicis^  a description  of  the 
towns  and  placet  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

Euatathini  (Eoardtftos).  1.  Of  Cappadocia,  a 
Neo*  Platonic  philosopher,  was  a pupil  oflamblichus 
and  Aedesius.  In  a.  D.  858,  he  was  sent  by  Con- 
atantius  as  ambassador  to  king  Sapor,  and  remained 
in  Persia,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
honour. « 2.  Or  Eumathiof,  probably  lived  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote 
a Greek  romance  in  1 1 books,  still  extant,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  loves  of  Hjiminias  and 
Hysnnne.  The  tale  is  wearisome  and  improbable, 
nod  shows  no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  Edited  by  Gaulmiii,  Paris,  1617,  and  by 
Teucher,  Lips.  179*2.— »8.  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  was  a native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
a man  of  great  learning  and  wrote  numesous  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  commentary  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odvssey  (TlapsK^oAol  *t%  'O^^pov 
*lAio5a  Koi  'O^vao’ciov),  or  rather  bis  collection  of 
extracts  from  earlier  commentators  on  those  two 
poems.  This  vast  compilation  was  made  from  the 
oumerous  and  extensive  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  and  critics  ; and  as  nearly  all  the 
works  from  which  Eustathius  made  his  extracts 
are  lost,  his  commentary  ia  of  incalculable  value  to 
us.  Editions:  At  Rome, 1542 — 1550,  4 vols.  fol. ; 
at  Basle,  1559-60  ; at  Leipaig,  1825-26,  con- 
taining the  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  and  at 
Leipxig,  1U27’29,  the  commentary  on  the  Iliad. 
There  is  also  extant  by  Eustathius  a commentary 
on  Dionysius  Penegetes,  which  is  published  with 
moet  editions  of  Dionysius.  Eustathius  likewise 
wrote  a commentary  ou  I^iidar,  which  seems  to  be 
lost. -*4.  Usually  called  Euftathius  Eomanna, 
a celebrated  Graeco.Roman  jurist,  filled  various 
hiffh  offices  at  Constantinople,  from  a.  d.  960  to 
1000. 

SoitratlOi  (Zierpdxios)^  one  of  the  latest 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  as  metropolitan  of 
Nicaea.  Of  his  writings  only  two  are  extant,  and 
these  in  a very  fragmentary  stale  : via.  1.  A Com- 
mentary ou  the  2nd  l>ook  of  the  Analytica.  2.  A 
ComincnUiry  on  the  St^icu  \Komuchea, 

£at«rp$.  [Mcsab.] 

Eathydemu  {ZO^viriuos),  1.  A sophist,  was 
boro  at  Chios,  and  migrated  with  his  brother  Dio- 
nysodorus  to  Thuhi  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  they  resided  many 
years.  The  pretensions  of  Kuthydemus  and  bis 
brother  are  exposed  by  PUto  m the  dialogue 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  fonnec.^2.  King  of 
Bactria,  was  a native  of  Magnesia.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  circumstances  attending  his  elevation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  extended  his 
wer  over  the  ncighl>ouring  provinces,  so  as  to 
come  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Dac- 
trian  monarchy.  His  dominions  were  invaded 
about  B.  C.  212,  by  Anliochus  the  Great,  with 
whom  he  eventually  concluded  a treaty  of  peace. 

Eutb^mua  a hero  of  Locri  in  Italy, 
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son  of  Aitycles  or  of  vhe  river-god  Caecinus.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  and  skill  in  boxing, 
and  delivered  the  town  of  Temosa  from  the  evil 
spirit  Poiites,  to  whom  a fair  maiden  tvas  saciificed 
ever)’  year.  Euthymus  himself  disappeared  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  river  Caecinus. 

Eutoclufl  {Zin6tcios)  of  Ascalun,  the  commenta- 
tor on  Apollonius  of  Perga  and  on  Archimedes, 
lived  about  a.  d.  560.  His  commentaries  ore 
printed  in  the  editions  of  APQLLONiUa  and  Aii- 

CUiMXDia. 

Eatr&p^liu,  P.  YolimmllU,  a Roman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapelus  (£trrf>daeAov), 
on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wiu  lie  was  an 
iutimale  friend  of  Antony,  and  a companion  of  his 
pleasures  and  debauches.  Cytheris,  the  mistress 
of  Antony,  was  originally  the  fiecdwoman  and 
mistress  of  Volunuitiui  Eutrapelus,  whence  wc  find 
her  called  Volunmia,  and  was  surrendered  to  An- 
tony by  his  friend.  Eutrapelus  is  mentioned  by 
Horace.  {/Cpi^.  i.  18.31.) 

Eutrfisli  (Edrp^irun),  the  inbabitants  of  a dis- 
trict in  Arcadia,  N.  of  Me^op<ilis. 

Entretij  a small  town  in  Doeotia 

between  Thespiae  and  Plataeae,  witli  a temple  and 
orasle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  bad  the  surname  Eu- 
trCsites. 

Eatrdi^ut.  L An  eunuch,  the  favourite  of 
Arcadius,  becatrie  the  virtual  governor  of  the  K.  on 
the  death  of  Rufinus,  a.  d.  395.  He  was  consul 
in  399,  but  in  that  year  was  deprived  of  his 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  Eudoxia 
and  Gainas,  the  Goth  ; be  was  first  banislied  to 
Cyprus,  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  and  put  to 
death  at  Chaicedoii.  The  poet  Claudioii  wrote  an 
invective  against  Eutropius.*— 2.  A Roman  his- 
torian, held  the  office  of  a secretary  under  Conitan- 
tiue  the  Great,  was  patronised  by  Julian  the 
Apostate,  whom  he  accompanied  iu  the  Persian 
expedition,  and  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tlnian  and  Valens.  He  is  the  author  of  a brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history  iu  10  books,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Valens, 
A.  IX  364,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up 
this  abridgment  Eutropius  appears  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  executed 
his  task  in  general  with  care.  The  style  is  in 
perfect  good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and  simple. 
The  best  editions  are  by  TxKhucke,  Lips.  1796, 
aud  by  Grosse,  Hal.,  1813. 

Entychldet  of  Sicyon,  a statuary, 

and  a disciple  of  Lysippus,  Ho*irished  B.  c.  300. 
Eoxlniu  Pontos.  [Poores  Eoxinms.] 

EvadxUH  (Zidiyi)).  L Daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Piiane,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Aepytus,  and  became  by  Ap<dlo  the  mother 
of  lainui.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Iphis  (hence  called 
Iphias),  or  Philax,  and  wife  of  Capuneus.  For 
details  see  Capanbus. 

Evagdraa  (EC«7(ipas),  king  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus. He  was  sprung  from  a fiunily  which  claimed 
descent  from  Teuccr,  the  reputed  founder  of  Sula- 
mis  ; and  his  ancesu>rs  ap{>eur  to  have  bet?n  during 
a long  period  the  hereditary  rulers  of  that  city 
under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  expelled  by  a Phoenician  exile,  who 
obtained  the  sovereignly  for  himself,  nud  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  deKcndmits.  Evaguras  succeeded 
in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  putting 
the  reigning  tyrant  to  death,  about  b.  c.  4lU.  ilis 
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rule  was  <listinf{u>^Hed  for  its  mildness  and  equity, 
and  he  greatly  increased  the  power  of  Salamis,  specie 
ally  by  the  formation  of  a powerful  fleet.  He  gave 
a friendly  reception  to  Conon,  when  the  latter  took 
refuge  at  Salaniis  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
at  Aegospotami,  405  ; and  it  was  at  his  interces- 
sion that  the  king  of  Persia  allowed  Conon  the 
support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  But  his  growing 
power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court, 
and  at  length  war  was  declared  against  him  by 
Artaxerxes.  Evs^joms  received  the  assistance  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  and  at  first  met 
with  great  success  ; but  the  fortune  of  war  after- 
wards turned  against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a peace  with  Persia,  by  which  he  resigned 
his  comiuestK  in  Cyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salamii,  with  the  title  of  king.  This 
war  w*as  brought  to  a close  in  385.  Etriiaoras  was 
assassinated  in  374,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
Pnytagoras.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nico- 
clesw  There  is  still  extant  an  oration  of  Isocrates 
in  praise  of  Evagonu,  addressed  to  his  son  Nico- 
cles. 

STagrlof  (EvdY^iof),  of  Epiphania  in  Syria, 
bom  a^ut  a.  d.  536,  was  by  profession  a **  scho- 
lasticus**  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably  prac- 
tised at  Antioch.  He  w'rote  Am  Ecdenattioal 
still  extant,  which  extends  from  A.  D. 
431  to  594.  It  is  published  w-ith  the  other  Eccle- 
siastical Historians,  by  Reading,  Camb.  1720. 

Evander  (E6a*^pos).  1.  Son  of  Hemies  by  an 
Arcadian  nj’mpb,  called  Themis  or  Nicostrata,  and 
in  Roman  traditions  Carmenta  or  Tiburtis.  About 
60  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  Evandcr  is  said  to 
have  led  a Pelasgian  colony  from  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia  into  Italy,  and  there  to  have  built  a 
town,  PailMiitiiini,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Phlatine  Hill,  which  town  was  subsequently 
iiicorfKjrated  with  Rome.  Evandcr  taught  his 
neighbours  milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and 
of  social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of  wTiting, 
with  which  he  himself  had  ^n  made  acquaint^ 
by  Hercules,  and  music  ; he  also  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Demeter, 
Poseidon,  and  Hercules.  ViigU  (Arm.  viH.  51) 
represents  Kvander  as  still  alive  at  the  time  when 
Aeneas  arrived  in  Italy,and  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  against  the  Latins.  Evandcr  was  wor- 
shipped at  Pallantium  in  Arcadia,  as  a hero.  At 
Rome  he  had  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 
~2.  A Phocian,  was  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  I>ncydet  as  the  head  of  the  Academic  School  at 
Athens,  about  B.  c.  215.  ■ 

Ev^ntlf  (Efhjyof).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and  Demonice, 
and  father  of  Marpessa.  For  details  seeMARPK$iaA. 
—3.  Two  elegiac  poets  of  Paros.  One  of  these 
poot9,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  elder  or 
the  younger,  was  a contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom 
he  is  said  to  hare  instructed  in  poetry ; and  Plato 
in  several  ptissoges  refers  to  Evenut,  somewhat 
ironically,  as  at  once  a sophist  or  philosopher  and 
a poet  There  are  16  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  should  be 
assigned  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  younger 
Evenus. 

Eeeniis  (Evnrds;  Fidhari),  formerly  called  Ly- 
enrmns,  ris<‘s  in  MtOeti,  and  flows  with  a rapid 
stream  throueh  Aetolia  into  the  sea,  120  stadia 
W.  of  Antirrhium.  j 

EtSdoi  (Et^rof  t Sandar!i\  a river  of  Mysia,  ; 
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rising  in  Mt  Temnui,  flowing  S.  through  Aeolis, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Elaiticus  near  Pitane. 
The  city  of  Adramyttium,  which  stood  nearly  due 
\V.  of  its  sources,  was  supplied  with  water  from  it 
by  an  aqueduct 

Erer^tM  (Eut/ry^rri*),  the  “ Benefactor,**  a 
title  of  honour,  frequenti}’  conferred  by  the  Greek 
states  upon  those  fitim  whom  they  had  received 
benefits.  It  was  auumed  by  many  of  the  Greek 
kings  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  [Ptolihaeus.J 

EtIu  (EuiOf),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given 
him  fnm  the  cheering  and  animating  cry, 

(Lat  eroe),  in  the  festivals  of  the  g^. 

I Exidlus  (*E{d3iot),  one  of  the  Lapitbae,  fought 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. 

Exanperantlas,  JoUiu,  a Roman  historian, 
w'ho  lived  perhaps  about  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
our  ere.  He  is  the  author  of  a short  tract  entitled 
£>e  A/ani,  Lepxdi^  ac  Sertorii  heltU  drilibut^  which 
many  suppose  to  have  been  abridged  from  the 
Histories  of  Sallust.  It  is  appended  to  several 
editions  of  Sallust. 

Exiongfiber.  [BxjixNicit  No.  1.] 

F. 

F&blzis  or  FarArut  {Farfa)^  a small  river  in 
Italy  in  the  Sabine  territory  between  Reate  and 
Cures. 

Fibitiif,  L.  Bosclns,  one  of  Caes.ir*s  lieut*^ 
Hants  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  praetor  in  b.  c.  49. 
He  espoused  Porapey’s  party,  and  was  twice  sent 
with  prupnsaJi  of  accommodation  to  Caesar.  He 
was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Mutina,  B.C.  43. 

Fabfttoj,  CalpumXtiii  a Homan  knight,  ac- 
cused in  A.  D.  64,  but  escaped  punishment.  He 
was  gtandfi^lhur  to  Calpuniia,  wif^e  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Fabeiiiu.  1.  A debtor  of  M.  Cicero.  » 2. 
One  of  the  private  secretaries  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

IKbXsi,  2 daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Ambusttis. 
The  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  a patri- 
cian, and  one  of  the  military  tribunes  b.  c.  376,  and 
the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C.  Liciniui  Slolo. 

Fabla  Gem,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  The  Fabii  oc- 
cupy a prominent  part  in  history  soon  after  the 
cummenceraent  of  the  republic  ; and  3 brothers  be- 
longing to  the  gens  are  said  to  have  been  invested 
with  7 successive  consulships,  from  B.  c.  485  to 
479.  The  house  derived  its  greatest  lustre  from 
the  patriotic  courage  and  tragic  fate  of  the  306 
Fabii  in  the  battle  on  the  Cremera,  B.  c.  477. 
[VlBl'LANUa.]  The  principal  fiuniiiet  of  this 
gens  bore  the  names  of  Ambtstus  Bt'TKo.  Don- 
80,  Labxo.  Maximus  Pictor,  and  Vibii.anus 

FabAnaa,  Paplrltu,  a Hom.in  rhetorician  and 
philosopher  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula. 
He  wrote  works  on  philosophy  and  physics  which 
are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

FabraUrU  ( Fabraternus  : f o/nuXerra),  a town 
in  Lalium  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trerus  originally 
lielonged  to  the  Vulscians  but  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  the  Romans. 

FabrIcU  belonged  originally  to  the  Hernican 
town  of  .Aletrium.  where  some  of  this  name  lived 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  1.  C.  Fabricins 
LaacXxuu,  was  probably  the  first  of  his  family 
\ who  quitted  Aietrium  and  settled  at  Rome,  lie 
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was  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  in  the  Roman 
annals,  and,  like  Cincimiatus  and  Curiua,  is  the 
representative  of  the  puritj  and  honesty  of  the 
good  old  timea  In  his  hrst  consulship,  B.C.  28*2, 
he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Druttians,  and  Sam* 
nites,  gained  a rich  booty  and  brought  into  the 
treasury  more  than  400  talents.  Fabricius  pro- 
bably served  as  legate  in  the  unfortunate  cam* 
paign  against  Pyrrhus  in  280  ; and  at  its  close  he 
was  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyr* 
rhus  at  Tarentum  to  negotiate  a ransom  or  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  Fabricius  on 
this  occasion  formed  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
stories  in  Homan  history,  and  was  embellisbed  in 
every  possible  way  by  subeequent  writers  So 
much,  however,  seems  certain, — that  Pyrrhus  used 
every  effort  to  gain  the  favour  of  Fabricius  ; that 
be  offered  him  the  most  splendid  presents,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  enter  into  his  service, 
and  accompany  him  to  Greece  ; but  that  the  sturdy 
Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  seductions,  and 
rejected  all  his  offers.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  following  year  (279),  Fabricius  again 
served  as  legate,  and  sliared  In  the  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Asculom.  In  278  Fabricius  was  consul 
a second  time,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  The  king  was  anxious  for  peace  ; 
and  the  generosity  with  which  Fabricius  sent  back 
to  Pyrrhus  the  traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison 
him,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  opening  n^tia* 
tions,  which  result^  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Pyrrhua  Fabricius  then  subdued  the  allies  of  the 
king  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  275, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  attempted  to  repress  the  growing  taste 
for  luxury.  His  censorship  is  particularly  cele- 
brated, from  his  expelling  from  the  senate  P.  Cor- 
nelius Huhnus,  on  account  of  his  possessing  ten 
pounds*  weight  of  silver  plate.  The  love  of  luxury 
and  the  degeneracy  of  morals  which  had  already 
commenced,  brought  out  still  more  prominently 
the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  integrity  of  character 
which  disUnvuisbed  Fabricius  as  well  as  his  con- 
temporary Curius  DentaUii ; and  ancient  writers 
love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way  in  which  they  lived 
on  their  hereditary  farms,  and  how  they  refused 
the  rich  presents  which  the  Samnite  ambassadors 
offered  them.  Fabricius  died  as  poor  as  he  had 
lived  ; he  left  no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which 
the  senate,  however,  furnished  ; and  in  order  to 
pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  sute  interred  him  within  the  pomaerium,  al- 
though  this  was  forbidden  by  the  12  Tables.  ~ 2. 
1*.  Fabrieitu,  curator  viaram  in  a.  c.  6*2,  built  a 
new  bridge  of  stone,  which  connected  the  city  with  , 
the  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  which  was,  after  him, ' 
called  poos  /oAneivs.  The  name  of  its  author  is 
■till  seen  on  the  remnants  of  the  bridge,  which  ^ 
now  bears  tbe  name  of  poote  queUtro  caps.  •>•8. 
Fahricitia,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  57,  proposed  as 
early  as  the  month  of  January  of  that  year,  that 
Cicero  should  be  recalled  from  exile ; but  this 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  P.  Clodius  by  armed 
force. 

Fadtti,  Cnipliu,  appointed  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  o.  44.  He  was 
•acceded  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Faat&ite  ( Faeeul&nus : >'teso/«),  a city  of  Ftruria, 
iitaated  on  a hill  S miles  N.K.  of  Florence,  was 
probably  not  one  of  the  1*2  cities  of  the  League. 
8uUa  sent  to  it  a military  colony  ; and  it  was  tbe 
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head-quarters  of  Catiline*s  army.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a 
theatre,  Ac. 

Falacrlne  or  Falacrlnum,  a Sabine  town  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  Apennines  on  the  Via  Salarin  between 
Asculum  and  Reate,  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian. 

FU6rU  or  F&lirlain,  a town  in  Etruria,  situated 
on  a steep  and  lofty  height  near  Mt.  Soracte,  was 
an  ancient  Pelasgic  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
, founded  by  Halesus,  who  settled  there  with  a body 
of  colonists  from  Argos.  Its  inhabitants  w ere  called 
Faliaei,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  of  the 
same  race  as  tbe  Aequi,  whence  w*e  hud  them  often 
called  Aequi  FaliKi.  Falerii  afterwords  became 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities;  but  its  inhabitants 
continued  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  KtrusG'ins 
both  in  their  language  and  customs  even  in  tbe 
time  of  Augustus.  After  a lou^  struggle  with  Rome, 
the  Foliscans  yielded  to  Caniillus  n.  c.  394.  They 
subsequently  joined  their  neighbours  sevenil  times 
in  warring  against  Rome,  but  were  finally  subdued. 
At  the  close  of  the  1st  Punic  w'ar,  241,  they  again 
revolted.  The  Romans  now  destroyed  Falerii  and 
compelled  the  Faliscans  to  build  a new  town  in  the 
plain.  The  ruins  of  the  new  city  are  to  be  seen 
at  Falleri ; while  the  remains  of  tbe  more  ancient 
one  are  at  Ciri/a  CuttelluHn.  The  ancient  town  of 
Falerii  was  afterwards  colonised  by  tbe  lb>inans 
^ under  tbe  name  of  **  Colonia  EtruKorum  Falisco,** 
or  **  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,**  but  it  never  be- 
came again  a place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
town  was  celebrated  for  iu  w orship  of  Juno  Curitii 
or  Quiritis,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  her  that  the 
Romans  founded  the  colony.  Minerva  and  Janus 
were  also  worshipped  in  tbe  town. — Falerii  had 
extensive  linen  manufactories,  and  its  w hite  cows 
were  prised  at  Home  as  victims  for  sacrifice. 

FUsnttU  Ager,  a district  in  the  N.  of  Campania, 
extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vul- 
turous. It  produced  sonic  of  the  finest  w'ine  in 
Italy,  which  was  reckoned  only  second  to  tbe  wine 
of  Setia.  Its  choicest  variety  was  called  Faustianuni. 
It  became  fit  for  drinking  in  10  years,  and  might 
be  used  when  20  years  old. 

Falesia  Fortua,  a harliour  in  Etruria,  S.  of 
Populonium,  opposite  the  island  llva. 

FaliieL  [Falxrii.] 

FnlilCai,  Oratlua,  a contemporary  of  Ovid,  and 
the  author  of  a poem  upon  the  chase,  entitled 
Cjfeffetic<m  Liher^  in  540  hexameter  lines.  Printed 
in  Burmann*s  and  Werosdorf's  Fott.  Lat.  Min. 

Fannia.  1.  A woman  of  Minturoiie,  who  hos- 
pitably entertained  Marius,  when  he  came  to  Min- 
turnae  in  his  flight,  B.  c.  88,  though  he  had  formerly 
pronounced  her  guilty  of  udultery.»2.  The  second 
wife  of  Helviduis  Priscus. 

Fanoios.  1.  C.,  tnbune  of  the  plebs,  xl  c.  187. 

L.,  deserted  from  the  Roman  annr  in  84, 
with  L.  Magius,  and  went  over  to  Mithridates, 
whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  negoiUtions 
with  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Faimius  afterwards  com- 
manded a detachment  of  the  anny  of  Mithridates 
against  Lucullus.  ^ 8.  C.,  one  of  the  perstuis 
who  signed  the  accusation  brought  against  P. 
Clodius  in  61.  In  59  he  was  mentioned  by  L. 
Vettius  as  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspiracy 
against  Pompey. « 4.  C.,  tribune  of  tbe  plebs, 
59,  opposed  the  Iat  ofp-itrm  of  Caesar.  He  be- 
longed to  Pompey's  party,  and  in  49  went  as 
praetor  to  Sicily.  — 6.  C.,  a contemporary  of  the 
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younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  a work,  very  popular  and  after  her  deceiue.  It  waa  in  honour  of  her 


at  the  lime,  on  the  deaths  of  persons  executed  or 
exiled  l)v  Nero. 

Fann\gfl  Caeplo.  [Cakno.] 

Fannins  Strabo.  [Straoo.J 
Fannins  Qnadr&tus.  [Quaoratus.] 

Fannm  Fortiinae  (f'oao),  au  important  town 
in  Umbria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  with  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the  town 
derived  iu  name.  Au^istiis  sent  to  it  a colony  of 
veterans,  and  it  was  then  calleil  **  Colonia  Julia 
Fanestris.**  Here  was  a triumphal  arch  in  honour 
of  Augustus. 

Farf&ms.  [Far.\rir.] 

Fascinni,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  and  identical 
with  .Mulinus  or  Tuiinus.  He  was  worshipped  as 
the  protector  from  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  evil 
daemons;  and  represented  in  the  form  of  a phal- 
lus, the  genuine  Latin  for  which  is  fa^num^  as 
this  symbol  was  believed  to  be  most  edicacious  in 
averting  all  evil  influences. 

Fanla  or  Fanna,  according  to  some,  a concu- 
bine of  Hercules  in  Italy  ; according  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunus.  [Faunus,] 

Fannnt,  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of  Satumus, 
and  father  of  Latinns,  was  the  third  in  the  series 
of  the  kings  of  the  Laurentes.  Faunus  acts  a very 
prominent  jiart  in  the  mythical  histoty'  of  I..ntium, 
and  was  in  later  times  worshipped  in  2 distinct 
capacities:  flrst,  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  ; and  secondly,  as  an  oracular  divinity, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  The  festival  of  the  Fau- 
nal la,  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  December  by  the 
country  people,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  rattle.  As  a prophetic  god,  he  was 
believed  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly  in 
dn>anis,  and  partly  by  voices  of  unknown  origin, 
in  certain  sacred  groves,  one  near  Tibur,  around 
the  well  Albunea,  and  another  on  the  Aventine, 
near  Home.  What  Faunus  was  to  the  male  sex, 
his  wife  Faula  or  Fauna  was  to  lh>  female.  — At 
Home  there  was  a round  temple  of  Faunus,  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  on  Mount  Caelius;  and 
another  wns  built  to  him,  in  B.  c.  l!^6,  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  where  sacriflccs  were  offered 
to  him  on  the  ides  of  February.  — As  the  god 
manifested  himself  in  various  ways,  the  idea  arose 
of  a plurality  of  Fauns  (Fauni),  who  are  described 
as  half  men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunus 
gradually  came  to  be  idrntihed  with  the  Arcadian 
Piin,  and  the  Fauni  with  the  Greek  Satyrs. 

Faoita.  1.  ComflUa,  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  twin  sister  of  Fausiui  Sulla,  was  bom 
about  u.  c.  bH.  She  was  first  married  to  C.  Mem- 
mius,  and  afterwards  to  Milo.  She  was  infamous 
for  her  adulteries,  and  the  historian  Sallust  is  said 
to  hare  been  (me  of  her  paramours,  and  to  hare 
received  a severe  flogging  from  Milo  when  he  was 
detecu^d  on  one  occasion  in  the  house  of  the  ktter, 
Villius  was  another  of  her  paramours,  whence  Ho- 
race calls  him  “Sullae  gener."  («SdL  i.  2.  64.)*— • 
•»S.  Flavla  ywHmiftna,  daughter  of  Maximi- 
anus,  and  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  whom 
she  bore  Constaolinus,Constantius,  and  Constant. 

Fatistliia.  L Annia  Oaleria,  commonly  distin- 
guished as  Fatufina  Sembr,  the  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  died  in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  I4l. 
Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of  her  life,  her 
husband  loadctl  her  with  honours  both  before 


that  Antoninus  established  a hospital  for  the  edu* 
cation  and  support  of  young  females,  who  were 
called  after  her  pw4!ae  alimentariae  /'aus/iniVraae. 

Annia,  or  Fuiu/iaa  yimtor,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Faustina,  wns  married  to  M.  Aurelius  in  a.  d. 
14.^  or  146,  and  she  died  in  a village  on  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Taurus,  in  175,  having  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Syria.  Her  profligacy  was  so  open  and 
inljunous,  that  the  good  nature  or  blinducss  of  her 
hnslmnd,  who  cherished  her  fondly  while  alive, 
and  loaded  her  with  honours  after  her  death,  ap- 
pears truly  mnrvellous.—S.  Annia,  grand-daughter 
or  greavgrand-daoghter  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  third 
of  the  mimeroos  wives  of  Elagabalus. 

Fanftfiluf.  [RoMULt'&] 

Fayen^  (Faventinus : Fttfnze\  a tonm  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  river  Aneroo  and  on  the 
Via  Aemilio,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactories. 

Favdnli  Fortni  (Porto  /’arone),  a harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Corsica. 

M.  Fay^nltia,  an  imitator  of  Cato  Uticen«is, 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  copied  so  senilelv 
as  to  receive  the  nickname  of  Cato's  ape.  He  was 
always  a warm  supporter  of  the  party  of  the  o|»- 
timates,  and  actively  opposed  all  the  measures  of 
the  first  triumvirate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  B.C,  49,  he  joined  Pompey,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  aversion  to  the  latter,  and  op- 
posed  all  proposals  of  reconciliation  between  Cae^r 
and  Pompey.  He  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Caesar  in  Greece  in  4R,  and  after  the  defeat  of  his 
party  at  Phartalus,  he  accompanied  Fompey  in  his 
flight,  and  showed  him  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention.  Upon  Pompey’s  death  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar’%  life,  but 
after  the  murder  of  the  Utter,  he  espoused  the  side 
of  Hnitus  and  Cassius.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Ootavianus. 

Fayorinui,  a philosopher  and  sophist  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  was  a native  of  Arles  in  Gaul. 
He  resided  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions. He  was  intimate  with  some  of  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries,  among  others,  with 
Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  on  the 
principle  of  cold,  and  with  Herodes  Atticus,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  bis  library  and  house  at 
Home.  He  wrote  several  works  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  none  of  them  arc  extant. 

Febris,  the  goddess,  or  rather  the  averter,  of 
fever.  She  hs(l  .H  sanctu.arie8  at  Rome,  in  which 
amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  bad  worn 
during  a fever. 

Febriiilt,  on  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to  whom 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  month  general  purifications  and  lustra- 
tions were  celebrated.  The  name  is  connected 
with  ftbrtuirt  (to  purify),  and  frbruae  (purifica- 
tions). Februos  was  also  regarded  as  a god  of  th<* 
lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  the  dead  {FeraUa) 
was  celebrated  in  February. 

Felieltas,  the  personification  of  happiness,  to 
whom  a temple  was  erected  by  Lucullus  in  b.c. 
75,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Felicitos  is  frequently  seen  on  Homan  me- 
dals, in  the  form  of  a matron,  with  the  staff  of 
Mercury  (oodiuvMs)  and  a cornucopia. 

Ffllix,  Antdolns,  procurator  oi  Judaea,  in  tha 
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teignt  of  Clandiof  and  Nero,  w.n  a brother  of  the 
f^dman  Pallas,  and  was  himself  a freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Hence  be  is  also  called  C^u~ 
dint  Felix.  In  his  prirate  and  his  public  charac- 
ter alike  Felix  w’as  unscrupulous  and  profligate. 
Having  fallen  in  love  with  Drusilla,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  I.,  and  wife  of  Azixos,  king  of  Emesa,  he 
induced  her  to  leave  her  husband  ; and  the  was 
still  living  with  him  in  60.  when  St  Paul  preached 
before  him  **  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.*'  His  government,  though  cruel 
and  oppreuive,  was  strong  ; he  suppressed  all  dis- 
turbances, and  cleared  the  country  of  robbers.  He 
was  recalled  in  62,  and  succeeded  by  Porcius 
Festus ; nnd  the  Jews  having  lodged  accusations 
against  him  at  Rome,  he  was  saved  from  condign 
Mnishment  only  by  the  inBuence  of  his  brother 
Pallas  with  Nero. 

Filiz,  M.  MinHeltis,  a Roman  lawyer,  who 
flourished  about  a.  o.  230,  wrote  a dialogue  en- 
titled Oc/rtTMut,  which  occupies  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  early  Apologies  for  Christianity.  Edited 
by  Oronovius,  Ltig.  Bat  1707  ; by  Emesti,  ibid. 
1773  ; and  by  Muralto,  Turic.  1836. 

FeUiiLa.  '(Bononia.] 

Feltria  (Feltrlnus : /Wfre),  a town  in  Rhaetia, 
a little  N.  of  the  ^i^•er  Plaris. 

Feneitella,  a Roman  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  died  a.  D.  21,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  His  work,  entitled  Annalet^ 
extended  to  at  least  22  books.  The  few  fragments 
preserved  relate  to  events  subsequent  to  the  Car- 
thaginian wars ; and  we  know  that  it  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  Cicero's  career.  A treatise,  De 
SucerdotiiM  ft  Ma^jutratibuf  Himanorum  lAbri  //., 
ascribed  to  Fenestella,  is  a modem  forgery. 

Fenni,  a savage  people  living  by  the  chase, 
whom  Tacitns  (f/erm.  46)  reckons  among  the 
G»«7nant.  They  appear  to  have  dwell  in  the  further 
part  of  E.  Prussia,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  modem  Finns. 

Fareatinom  (Ferentinas,  Ferentlnus).  1.  {Fe- 
rewto),  a town  of  Etruria,  S.  of  Volsinii.  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Otho.  It  is  called  both  a 
colonia  and  a municipium.  There  are  still  remains 
of  its  walls,  of  a theatre  and  of  sepulchres  at  Ferento. 

{Ffrento)^  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hemici  in 
Latium.  S.W.  of  Anognia,  colonised  by  the  Romans 
in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  There  are  still  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
source  of  the  sacred  brook  Fereatiiut,  at  which  the 
Latins  used  to  hold  their  meetings. 

Ftfeatum.  [Forsntum.] 

Feretrioi,  a surname  of  Jupiter,  derived  from 
to  strike ; for  persons  who  took  an  oath 
called  upon  Jupiter  to  strike  them  if  they  swore 
falsely,  as  they  struck  the  victim  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  him.  Others  denved  it  from /erre,  because 
be  was  the  giver  of  peace,  or  because  people  de- 
dicated ( fertbami)  to  him  ipoiia  opima. 

Fardnla,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Sabines  and  Faliscans,  and 
was  introduc'd  by  them  among  the  Romans.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  a definite  notion  of  the  nature  of 
this  goddess.  Some  consider  her  to  hare  been  the 
goddess  of  liberty  ; others  look  upon  her  as  the 
goddess  of  commerce  and  traffic,  and  others  again 
regard  her  as  a goddess  of  the  earth  or  the  lower 
world.  Her  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Terracina,  near 
mount  Sorac^‘. 

Faroz,  UncilU,  a Roman  juri»t,  who  i^bably 
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flourished  between  the  lime  of  Tiberius  and  Ves- 
pasian. 

Ferr&tus  Mo&s  (Jrh^l-Jutjitrak)^  one  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lo^er  Atlas 
system,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  borden  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis  and  Mauretania  Sitifensis. 

Fesoennliun  or  Feaceimla  (Fescennlnus).  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  consequently 
like  Falerii  of  Pelasgic  origin.  [Faleru.]  From 
this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
Fescenninc  songs.  The  site  of  the  town  is  uncer- 
tain; it  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  ^ SUrtsto,  Many 
writers  place  it  at  Civiia  Ca$UUana^  but  this  was  the 
site  of  Falerii. 

FafttU,  8<SZt.  Fostpaiiif,  a Roman  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  attached  to  a dictionary  or  glossary  of 
Latin  w’ords  and  phrases,  divided  into  20  Ix^ks. 
and  commonly  called  Sfiti  Pompeii  Fteti  tie  IVr&o- 
ruMi  Si^ti/ifaiiome.  It  was  abridged  by  Festus 
from  a work  with  the  ssme  title  by  M.  Verrius 
Fiaccus,  a celebrated  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Festus  made  a few  alterations  and  cri- 
ticisms of  his  own,  and  inserted  numerous  extracts 
from  other  writings  of  Verrius  ; but  altogether 
omitted  those  words  which  bad  fallen  into  disuse, 
intending  to  make  these  the  subject  of  a se- 
parate volume.  Towards  the  end  of  the  8ih 
century,  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid,  better  known 
ns  Paulus  Diacouus,  from  having  officiated  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Aquileia,  abridged  the 
abridgment  of  Festus.  The  original  work  of  Ver- 
rius Fiaccus  has  perished  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract 
by  Festus  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come  down 
to  us.  The  numerous  blanks  in  this  MS.  hare 
been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and  Ursinus, 
partly  from  conjecture  and  partly  from  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  Paulus  whose  performance 
appears  in  a complete  form  in  many  MSS.  The 
best  edition  of  Festus  is  by  K.  0.  Muller,  Lips. 
1839,  in  which  the  text  of  Festus  is  placed  face  to 
face  with  the  corresponding  text  of  Paulus,  so  as 
to  admit  of  easy  comjnuisnn.  The  work  is  one  of 
great  value,  containing  a rich  treasure  of  learning 
upon  many  points  connected  with  antiquities,  my- 
tbolog)',  and  grammar. 

Festoa,  Porclas.  succeeded  Antonius  Felix  as 
procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  n.  62,  and  died  not  long 
after  his  appiointment  It  was  he  who  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  innocence  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  de- 
fended himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 
Fibr6nni.  [Arpinuu.] 

Fieina  (Ficanensis),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins. 

Fionlla  (Ficuleas,  -Atis  Ficolensis),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Sabines,  E.  of  Fidenae,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  but  early  sunk 
into  decay. 

Fidfoaa,  sometimes  Fidana  (Fidenas.  -Atis; 
Outel  Giuijfiifo),  an  ancient  town  in  the  land  of  the 
Sabines,  40  stadia  (5  miles)  N.E.  of  Rome,  situated 
on  a sleep  hill,  Iwtween  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Allia  Longa, 
and  also  to  have  been  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Romulus  ; but  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Etruscan,  and  it  was  proliably  colonised  by 
the  Etn««can  V>ii,  with  which  city  we  find  it  in 
close  alliance.  It  frequently  revolted  and  was  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  Romans  Its  last  revolt  was 
in  B.  c.  438,  and  in  the  following  vear  it  was  de- 
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ittro}r^<i  by  the  Roman*.  Subsetjnentlj  the  town 
wat  rebuilt ; but  it  is  not  mentioned  again  till  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  ; when  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  a temporary  wooden  theatre  in  the  town  20,000. 
or.  according  to  some  accounts,  50.000  persons 
lost  their  lives- 

Fidentila  (Fidentinust  Btfrpo  S.  Donim>\  a 
town  in  Ci^pine  Oaul  on  the  Via  Aemilia  between 
Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Sulla's  generals  gained  over  Carbo.  &.C.  82. 

Fldei,  the  personiBeation  of  fidelity  or  fiiithful- 
nets.  Nuraa  is  said  to  have  built  a temple  to  Fides 
publica.  on  the  Capitol,  and  another  was  built  there 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  AemiliusScaurus,  b.c.  115. 
She  was  represented  as  a matron  wearing  a wreath 
of  olive  or  laurel  leaves,  and  carrying  in  her  hand 
com  ears,  or  a basket  with  fruit 

mini.  an  ancient  form  of  /S/fas.  occurs  in  the 
connection  of  Dius  Fidius^  or  Afer/ias  Fidiut^  that 
is,  fse  Dius  (Ai6s)  filius^  or  the  son  of  Jupiter,  that 
is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expression  medius  fidins 
is  equivalent  to  me  A/ercu/cs,  Kil.  juveL  ^me- 
times  Fidins  is  used  alone.  Some  of  the  ancients 
connected  fidius  with Jules, 

FtgtUos.  C.  HaroRu.  1.  Consul  b.  c.  162,  and 
again  consul  156.  when  be  carried  on  war  with  tlie 
Dalmatae  in  Illyricuro.^S.  Consul  64,  supported 
Cicero  in  his  consulship. 

P.  Kigidlus,  a Pythagorean  philoso- 1 
pher  of  high  reputatioa,  who  flourished  about  b.  c. 
60.  Mathematical  and  physical  investigations  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  a large  share  of  his  attention  ; 
and  such  a*as  bis  fsroe  as  an  astrologer,  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  in  later  times  at  least,  that 
he  had  predicted  the  future  greatness  of  Octavianus 
on  hearing  the  announcement  of  his  birth.  He, 
inonover,  possessed  considerable  influence  in  poli- 
tical affairs  ; was  one  of  the  senators  selected  by 
Cicero  to  take  down  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  b.  c.  63 ; was  praetor,  59  ; took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pompey  ; 
was  com^iellcd  in  consequence  by  Caesar  to  live 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile.  44. 

Fimbria.  C.  Flavlua.  1.  A hmo  novus„  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honours  through  his  oam  merits 
and  uUnts.  Cicero  praises  him  both  as  a jurist 
and  an  orator.  He  a’as  consul  B.  c.  104,  and  was 
subsequently  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province, 
but  was  acquitted. » 2.  Probably  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  violent  partisans  of 
Marius  and  Cimui  during  the  civil  war  with  Sulla. 
In  B.  c.  86  he  was  sent  into  Asia  os  legate  of  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  and  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  commander  with  the  soldiers  to  excite 
a mutiny  against  him.  Flaccus  was  killed  at 
Chalcedon,  and  a'as  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Fimbria,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
against  the  generals  of  Mithridates.  In  84  Sulla 
crossed  over  from  Greece  into  Asia.  and.  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Mithridates.  marched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
and  put  an  end  to  hit  life. 

F^t,  the  name  of  a great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Homan  provinces  or  of 
different  tribes.  These  places  are  usually  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  and  are  not  of  luificieDt 
importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Firm&nui,  Tarntltia,  a mathematician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  with  M.  Vairo  and  Cicero. 
At  Varro's  request  Firmanus  took  the  horoscope  of 
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Romulos.  and  from  the  circumstaneei  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  founder  determined  the  era  of  Rome. 

Firmi&ntu  flympdaitu,  CmIItu,  of  uncertain 
age  and  country,  the  author  of  100  insipid  riddles, 
each  comprised  in  S hexameter  lines,  collected,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  prologue,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  festivities  of  the  Saturnalia.  Printed 
in  the  Poet,  Lai.  Min,  of  Wemsdorf,  vol.  vi. 

Firmleos  Matemof.  JtiUu,  or  perhaps  YU- 
Utu,  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Mathnseng 
Lihri  VIII.^  which  is  a formal  introduction  to  ju- 
dicial astrology,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  The  writer  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  bad  during 
a portion  of  his  life  practised  as  a forensic  pleader. 
There  is  also  ascrib^  to  this  Firmicos  Matemus  a 
work  in  fisvour  of  Cbristianitr,  entitled  De  Krrort 
Pro/astarum  Peli^nnm  ad  Constantimm  ti  Oms^oa- 
tern.  This  work  was.  however,  probably  written 
by  a different  person  of  the  tame  name,  since  the 
author  of  the  work  on  astrology  was  a pagan. 

Finnain(Firm&nut:  /Vrino),  a towu  in  Picenum, 
3 miles  from  the  coast,  and  S.  of  the  river  Tinna, 
colonised  by  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  Punic  war.  On  the  coast  was  its  stronglj 
fortified  harbour,  Castellum  Firminnm  or  Fir- 
maaomm  {Porto  di  Fermo), 

X.  Firmtu,  a native  of  Selencia,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Zenobia,  seised  upon  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Aurelian,  a.  d.  273. 

Flaoeus,  Calpumlua,  a rhetorician  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  whoee  51  declamations  are  frequently 
printed  with  those  of  Quintilian. 

Flaoeus,  Fulirint.  1.  X.,  consnl  with  App. 
Claudius  Caudex.  b.  c.  264,  in  which  year  the  first 
Punic  war  broke  out«»2.  Q.,  son  of  No. )«  consul 
237,  fought  against  the  Ligurians  in  Italy.  In 
224  he  was  consul  a 2nd  time,  and  conquered  the 
Gauls  and  Insubrians  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  215 
he  was  praetor,  after  having  been  twice  consnl  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (214)  he  was  re-elected 
praetor.  In  213  be  was  consul  for  the  3rd  time, 
and  carried  on  the  war  in  Campania  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  and  his  colleague,  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  took  Hanna's  camp  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  they  took  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (212).  In  209  he  was  consul  for  the 
4th  time,  and  continued  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  S.  of  Italy.  — S.  Cn.,  brother  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  212,  and  had  Apulia  for  hit 
province : he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near 
Herdonea.  In  consequence  of  his  cowardice  in 
this  battle  he  was  accused  before  the  people,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile  before  the  trial.— 4. 
son  of  No.  2.  was  praetor  182,  and  carried  on  war 
in  Spain  against  the  Celtiberians,  whom  he  defeated 
in  several  battles.  He  was  consul  179  with  his  bro- 
ther, L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus,  who  bad  been 
adopted  by  Manlius  Acidinus.  In  bis  consulship 
he  defeat^  the  Ligurians.  In  174  be  was  censor 
with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  deranged,  and  hang  himself  in  his  bed- 
chamber.—6.  X.,  nephew  of  No.  4,  and  a friend  of 
the  Gracchi,  was  consul  125.  when  be  subdued  the 
Transalpine  Ligurians.  He  was  one  of  the  tri- 
umvirs for  carrying  into  execution  the  agrarian  law 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  was  slain  together  with  C. 
Gracchus  in  121.  He  was  a man  of  a bold  and 
determined  character,  and  was  more  ready  to  have 
recourse  to  violence  and  open  force  than  C.  Grao- 
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ehQi.^6.  Q.,  praetor  in  Sardinia,  187,  and  consul 
]80.«»7.  8er.,  ountul  135,  aubdii^  the  Vardaeans 
in  Illyhcum. 

Flaectia,  Oranlni,  a contemporary  of  Julius 
Caesar,  wrote  a book,  Dt  Jurt  Pajnriano^  which 
was  a collection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings  of' 
Home,  made  by  Papiriua  [Papiriur]. 

FlaiDcut,  H^tlna.  (HoRATiuaj 

Flaccof,  Hordedniui,  consular  legate  of  Upper 
Germany  at  Nero's  death,  a.  d.  68.  He  was 
secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  forwhich 
reason  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis  [CtviLis],  His  troops, 
who  were  in  &vour  of  ViteUius,  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  command  to  Vocula,  and  shortly 
afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

Flaecoi,  C.  Horb&uai,  a general  of  Octarian 
and  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  B.C  42.  He  was  consul  in  38. 

FUeoni,  Fardtu.  [pBR8ii;a] 

Flaccoi  BidUu,  an  agrimensor  by  profession, 
probably  lived  about  the  reign  of  Nerva.  lie  wrote 
a treatise  entitled  IM  Camditiomim$  Agrorwn^  of* 
which  the  commencement  is  preserved  m the  col- 
lection  of  Agrimensores.  ( Frontin' fa] 

FUoetia,  Taljrloa.  1.  L.,  curule  aedile  b.  c. 
201, praetor  200«and  consul  195.  with  M.  Porcius 
Cato.  In  his  oonsulship,  and  in  the  following  year, 
be  carried  on  war,  with  great  success,  against  the 
Uauis  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  184  he  was  the  coU 
league  of  M.  Cato  in  the  censorship,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  mode  princeps  setiatus.  He  died 
180. « 8.  It.,  consul  l3l,  with  P.  Licinius  Cras* 
sua«i»S.  L.,  consul  100  with  C.  Marius,  when  he 
took  an  active  part  in  putting  down  the  iniurrec* 
tion  of  Satuminua  In  97  he  was  censor  with 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator.  In  86  he  was  chosen 
consul  in  place  of  Marius,  who  had  died  in  his  7th 
consulship,  and  was  sent  by  Cinna  into  Asia  to 
oppose  Sulla,  and  to  bring  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  to  a close.  The  avarice  and  severity  of 
Flaccus  made  him  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  who 
at  length  rose  in  mutiny  at  the  instigation  of 
Fimbria.  Flaccus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  [Fimbria. ]«4.  L.,  the  interrei,  who 
proposed  that  SuJla  should  be  made  dictator,  82, 
and  who  vras  afterwards  made  by  Sulla  his  roagi^ 
ter  equitum.  — 5.  C.,  praetor  98,  consul  93,  and 
afterwards  proconsul  in  Spain.  ~ 6.  L.,  praetor  63, 
and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Asia,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Q.  Cicero.  In  59  he  was  accused 
by  D.  Laelius  of  extortion  in  Asia ; but,  although 
undoubtedly  guilty,  be  was  defended  by  Cicero  (in 
the  oration  pro  Flaceo^  which  is  still  extant)  and 
Q.  Hortensius,  and  was  acquitted.  ~7.  C.,  a poet, 
was  a native  of  Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Arponauticn, 
an  unfinished  heroic  poem  in  8 books,  on  the  Ar> 
gonautie  expedition,  in  which  he  follows  the  ge> 
ncral  plan  and  arrangement  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
The  8th  book  terminates  abruptly,  at  the  point 
where  Medea  is  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  journey.  Flaccus  is 
only  a second-rate  poet.  His  diction  is  pure  ; his 
general  style  is  free  from  affectation  ; his  versifica- 
tion is  polished  and  harmonious  ; his  descriptions 
are  lively  and  vigorous ; but  he  di«plays  no  ori- 
ginality, nor  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  genius. 
Kditions  by  Burmannus,  Leid.  1724  ; by  Harles, 
Altenb.  1781  % and  by  Wagner,  Gotting.  1805. 

FImcbs,  YfrtiBB,  a freedman  by  birth,  and  a 
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distinguished  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
grandsons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  market-place  at  Praenesie 
was  a statue  of  Verrius  Haccus,  fronting  the  He- 
micyclium,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which  were  set 
up  marble  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Fasti  Ver- 
riani.  These  Fasti  were  a calendar  of  the  days 
and  vacations  of  public  business  — diei  ae- 
faatiy  and  mtercin — of  religious  festivals,  triumphs, 
Ac.,  especially  including  such  as  were  peculiar  to 
the  family  of  the  Caesars.  In  1770  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Praenesie  were  dis- 
covered, and  among  the  ruins  were  found  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  VerrianL  They  are  given  at  the  end 
of  Wolf's  edition  of  Suetonius,  Lips.  1802. 
Flaccus  wrote  numerous  works  on  philology,  his- 
tory, and  archaeol<^.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  work  De  Vmitorum  Si^ificatknu^ 
which  was  abridged  by  Festus.  [Fbstvs.] 

Flaxninlnni,  QtiintliiB.  1.  T.,  a distinguished 
general,  was  consul  B.C.  1.98,  and  bad  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
carried  on  with  ability  and  success.  He  pretended 
to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate  the  country 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus  induced  the 
Achaean  league,  and  many  of  the  other  Greek 
states,  to  give  him  their  support.  The  war  was 
brought  to  a close  in  197,  by  the  defeat  of  Philip 
by  Flaroininuf,  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in 
Thessaly  ; and  peace  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
cluded with  Philip.  Flamininus  continued  in 
Greece  for  the  next  3 years,  in  order  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games  at  Corinth  in  196,  he  caused  a 
herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Homan  se- 
nate, the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece. 
In  195  he  made  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  whom  he  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Romans ; and  in  1 94  he  returned  to  Rome,  having 
won  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  by  his  prudent 
and  conciliating  conduct.  In  192  he  was  again 
sent  to  Greece  as  ambassador,  and  remained  there 
till  190,  exercising  a sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
country.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Prusios  of  Bithynia,  in  order  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  He  died  about  174.^8.  L.. 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  curule  aedile  200, 
praetor  199,  and  afterwards  served  under  bis  bro- 
ther as  legate  in  the  war  against  Macedonia.  He 
was  consul  in  192,  and  received  Gaul  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  bar- 
barity. On  one  occasion  be  killed  a chief  of  the 
Boii  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  in  order 
to  afford  amusement  to  a profligate  favourite.  For 
this  and  similar  acts  of  cruelty  be  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  in  184,  by  M.  Cato,  who  was  then 
censor.  He  died  in  170.^8.  T.,  consul  150, 
with  M*.  Acilius  Balbua««4.  T.,  consul  123, 
with  Q.  Metellus  Balearicua  Cicero  says  that  he 
•poke  Latin  with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an 
illiterate  man. 

FlamXnItu.  L C.«  was  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
B.C.  232,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  senate,  he  carried  an  agrarian 
law,  ordaining  that  the  Aper  (iallkiu  Picrmn$y 
which  had  recently  been  conquered,  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  plebeians  In  2'27,  in  which 
year  4 praetors  were  appointed  for  the  first  time, 
be  was  one  of  them,  and  received  bicUy  for  his 
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province,  where  he  earned  the  goodwill  of  the  pro- 
Tincials  bv  hie  integrity  and  juetice.  In  2‘23  he 
wai  coniul,  and  marched  againet  the  Intubrian 
Oault.  Ae  the  senate  were  anxious  to  deprive 
Klaminiiis  of  bis  office,  they  declared  that  the  con- 
sular election  was  not  valid  on  account  of  some  fault 
in  the  auspices,  and  sent  a letter  to  the  consuls, 
with  orders  to  retnm  to  Rome.  But  as  all  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  a battle  against  the 
Insubrians,  the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  the 
battle  was  gained.  In  220  be  was  censor,  and 
executed  2 great  works,  which  bore  his  name,  rix. 
the  Circtu  Flawiniu*  and  the  Via  Flaminia.  In 
217  he  was  consul  a second  time,  and  marched 
against  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter 
at  the  fatiil  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  in  which  he  perished  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  arrov.  ^2.  C.,  son  of  No.  1,  w'as 
quaestor  of  Scipu  Africanus  in  Spain,  210  ; curule 
uedile  196,  when  he  distributed  among  the  people 
a large  quantity  of  grain  at  a low  price,  which  was 
furnished  him  by  the  Sicilians  as  a mark  of  grati- 
tude towards  his  father  and  himself ; was  praetor 
193,  and  obtained  Hispania  Citerior  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  carried  on  the  war  with  success ; 
and  was  consul  lUo,  w'hen  he  defeated  the  Li- 
gurians. 

Flanatlcuf  or  Flanonleui  Siami  {GJ/  of 
Qiuirnaro^^  a bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea  on  the  coast 
of  Liburnia,  named  after  the  people  Fla&atat  and 
their  town  Flanona  {Fianona), 

Flkyla,  a surname  given  to  several  towns  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  honour  of  the  Flavian  family. 

Fl&vla  gens,  celebrated  as  the  house  to  which 
the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged.  During  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  Flanus  de- 
scended from  one  emperor  to  another,  Constanlius, 
the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  being  the  first 
in  the  series, 

FUvla  DomitiUft.  [Domitilla.] 

Fl&vliu,  Cn.,  the  son  of  a freedinan,  became 
secreuiy'  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  connection,  attained  dislingaished 
honours  in  the  commonwealth.  He  is  celebrated 
ill  the  annals  of  Homan  Uw  fur  having  been  the  | 
first  to  divulge  certain  technicanties  of  procedure,  i 
which  previously  had  been  kept  secret  as  the  ex-  I 
elusive  patrimony  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians.  ! 
He  u-as  elected  curule  aedile  B.  c.  303,  in  spite  of  | 
his  ignominious  birth.  i 

FUviai  FimbrU.  [Fihbhia.] 

Fl&vlai  JosSphiu.  [JosBPurs.]  I 

Fl&ylas  Voplscat.  [Vopi8ci>a.j 
Flavna,  L.  Caeaetiltit,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  44,  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  C.  Julius 
Cae.oar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  Epidius  Manil- 
lusone  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate,  he  bad 
removed  the  crowns  from  the  statues  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  imprisoned  a person  who  had  saluted 
Cnes.'ir  as  “ king." 

FIathj  nr  Flavluf,  Snbilaf,  tribune  in  the 
Praetorian  guards,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  a.  D.  66,  which,  from  its 
most  distinguished  member,  was  called  Piso's  con- 
spiracy. 

FleTum,  a fortress  in  Genaany  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amisia  {Emt). 

Flevum,  Flevo.  [RHB.Nua.] 

Fldra,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  spring. 
The  writers,  whose  object  was  to  bring  the  Roman 
religion  into  contempt,  relate  that  Flora  was  a 
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courtesan,  who  bad  accumulated  a large  property, 
and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman  people,  in  return 
for  which  she  w'as  honoured  with  the  annual  festi- 
val of  the  Floralio.  But  her  worship  was  esta- 
blished at  Rome  in  the  very  earliest  times,  for  a 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  vowed  to  her  by  king 
Tatius,and  Numa  appointed  a flomen  to  her.  The 
resemblance  between  the  names  Flora  and  Chloris 
led  the  later  Romans  to  identify  the  two  divinities. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  w’as  situated  near  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  her  festival  was  celebrated  fmm  the 
28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  May,  with  e.xtnt>*agant 
merriment  and  lasciviousness.  {DtcL  of  AtU.  art. 
Floral ia.) 

FlorontlB  (Florenllnus).  L {Firenxr^  F’/ore»ce), 
a town  in  Etruria  on  the  Amus,  was  a Roman 
colony,  and  was  probably  founded  by  the  Romans 
during  their  wars  with  the  Ligurians.  In  the  time 
of  Sulla  it  was  a flourishing  mnnicipium,  but  its 
greatness  as  a city  dates  from  the  middle  ages.— 
{Fiorenxuola)^  a toam  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the 
Acmilia  Via  between  Placentia  and  Parma. 

Florentlnoa,  a jurist,  one  of  the  council  of  the 
emperor  Sevenis  Alexander,  wrote  InsHtutiottea  in 
12  books,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Flori&niu,  H Annina,  the  brother,  by  a dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  upon  whose 
decease  he  wns  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome,  a.d. 
276.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops  at 
Tarsus,  after  a reign  of  about  2 months,  while  on 
his  march  against  Probus,  who  had  been  proclain^d 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria. 

noma,  Annaena.  L L.,  a Roman  historian, 
lived*  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a sum- 
mary of  Roman  history,  divided  into  4 books,  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  under  Augustus,  en- 
titled Hermoi  Romanamm  LAri  7P.,  or  Epitome  Ur 
Gfiti$  liomanorum.  This  compendium  presents 
within  a very  moderate  compass  a striking  view  of 
the  leading  events  comprehended  by  the  above 
limits.  It  is  written  in  a declamatory  style,  and 
the  sentiments  frequently  assume  the  form  of  tumid 
conceits  expressed  in  violent  metaphors.  The  best 
editions  are,  by  Duker,  Lug.  Bat.  1 7*22,  1744,  re- 
printed Lips.  1832  ; by  Title,  Prag.  1819  ; arid 
by  Sechode,  Lips.  1821.^2.  A Homan  poet  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Flonu,  OmiIos,  a native  of  Claxomenae,  suc- 
ceeded Albinus  ns  procurator  of  Judat'o,  a.  d. 
64 — 65.  His  cruel  and  oppressive  government 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews. 
He  is  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Cestius  Fiorus. 

Flonu,  JnlltU,  addressed  by  Horace  tii  2 
epistles  (i.  3,  ii.2).  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  when  the  latter  was  de- 
spatched by  Augustus  to  place  Tigranes  upon  the 
throne  of  Armenia.  He  was  b‘Jth  a poet  and  an 
orator. 

Foca  or  FhoCM,  a Latin  grammarian,  author  of 
a dull,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter  verse,  of 
which  119  lines  are  preserved.  Primed  in  the 
Antkol.  Lat.  of  Burmann  and  VVenisdorf. 

FoenioalArlof  Camptu,  i.  e.,  the  Fennel  FieId^ 
a plain  covered  with  fennel,  near  Tarraco  in  Spain. 

Fonteias,  M.,  governed  as  propraetor  Narbun- 
nese  Gaul,  between  B.  c 76 — 73,  and  was  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  province  by  M.  Plactorius  in  69. 
He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  (jpro  3/, 
Fonteio\  part  of  which  is  extant. 

FoztUini  C&pito.  [Capito.] 
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FontTU.  a Roman  dirinitT,son  of  Jams*,  had  an 
altar  on  iho  Janiculua.  which  derived  iti  name  from 
his  father,  and  on  which  Numa  was  believed  to  he 
buried.  The  name  of  this  divinilv  is  connected 
with  /oma,  a fountain  ; and  he  was  the  penonifica> 
lion  of  the  flowing  waters.  On  the  13ih  of  Octo* 
b<*r  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
fountains  called  Fontinalia,  at  which  the  fountains 
were  adorned  with  garlands. 

F5re&tum  or  F&eatiun  (Forentanns : Fo- 
rrmxa\  a town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  hy  fertile 
fields  and  in  a low  situation,  according  to  Horace 
(armwi  pintpie  kumi/it  Fortmti^  Oarw.  iii.  4.  16). 
Livv  (ix.  20)  describes  it  as  a fortified  place,  which 
was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Btibulcus,  B.c.  317.  The 
modem  town  lies  on  a hill. 

Formlaa  (Formianu* : nr.  Afola  di  froc/o,  Ru.), 
a town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  inner- 
most comer  of  the  beautiful  Sinus  Caietanus  <6V/ 
ft/  Giii'ia).  It  was  a very  ancient  town,  foundeti 
by  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  ; and  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  head*<]uarten  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates,  whence  later  poets  supposed  the  city 
of  Lainus,  inhabited  by  the  Laestrygones,  of  which 
Homer  speaks  {Od.  x.  81),  to  be  the  same  as 
Formiae.  Formioe  became  a municiptum  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  at  an  early  period. 
The  beauty  of  the  sammnding  country  induced 
many  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this 
spot : of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formiantim 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was 
killed.  The  remairrs  of  Cicero's  villa  are  stilt  to 
be  seen  at  the  Tt/ks  Manana  near  Caatipficne. 
The  hills  of  Fonntae  produced  good  wine.  (Hor. 
Ojrm.  L 20.) 

Fonnio  (Formioaa,  /^asaso),  a small  river,  form- 
ing the  N.  boundary  of  Istria. 

Fornax,  a Roman  godde^  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  that  she  might  ripen  the  com,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  burnt  in  fiaking  in  the  oven 
f/bmor).  Her  festival,  the  Fomacalia,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  curio  maximos. 

Fortflna  (Tvx^\  goddess  of  fortune,  was 
worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Hesiod  de- 
scribes her  as  a daughter  of  Oceanus ; Pindar  in 
one  place  calls  her  a daughter  of  Zeus  the  Libemtor, 
and  in  another  place  one  of  the  Moerae  or  Fates.  She 
was  represent^  with  diflferent  attributes.  With 
a rudder,  she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding 
and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world  ; with  a 
halU  she  represents  the  varying  unsteadiness  of  for- 
tune ; with  Plutoa  or  the  bom  of  Amalthea,  she 
was  the  symbol  of  the  plentiful  gifts  of  fortune. 
She  was  worshipped  in  most  cities  in  Greecr.  Her 
statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  one  hand  a globe  on 
her  head,  and  in  the  other  carried  the  horn  of 
Amalthea.  Fortuna  was  still  more  worshipped 
by  the  Ib'mans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her  wor- 
ship is  traced  to  the  reigns  of  Ancus  Martins  and 
Servius  Tullius,  and  the  latter  it  said  to  have  built 
2 temples  to  her,  the  one  in  the  forum  boarium, 
and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Th^* 
Homans  mention  her  with  a variety  of  surnames 
and  epithets,  pubJwa^  privaUXt  muiia6ru  (said  to 
have  originated  at  the  time  when  Coriolanut  was 
prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women  from  de- 
stroying Rome),  rc^ao,  coaserruarM’,  primipenia^ 
ririUa,  &e.  Fortuna  Virginensis  was  worshipped 
hy  newly-married  women,  who  dedicated  therr 
maiden  garments  and  girdle  in  her  temple.  For- 
tuna  V'irilU  was  worshipped  by  women,  who  prayed 
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to  her  that  she  might  preserve  their  charms,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  please  their  hush.^nds.  Her 
surnames,  in  general,  expn-ss  either  particular 
kinds  of  good  fortune,  or  the  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  she  granted  it.  Her  worship  »a-» 
of  great  importance  also  at  .\ntium  and  PraeiiesU  , 
where  her  SftrUrt  or  oracles  were  very  celebrated. 

Fortunfttae  or  -orrun  InaftUe  (of  ^a- 
psM»  i.e.  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed).  The 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  place<l 
the  Elysian  fields,  into  w'hich  ftvoured  heroes  passe<l 
without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  near 
the  river  Oceanus.  [Ely.sium.)  In  poems  later 
than  Homer,  an  island  is  clearly  spoken  of  as  their 
abode  ; and  though  its  position  nus  of  course  in- 
definite, both  the  poets,  and  the  geographers  who 
followed  them,  placed  It  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Hence  when,  jtist  after  the  time  of  the 
Marian  civil  wars,  certain  islands  w*ere  discovered  in 
the  <l>c«an,  otf  the  W.  coast  of  .Africa,  the  name  of 
Fortunatae  Insulae  was  applied  to  them.  As  to 
the  names  of  the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact 
identification  of  them  by  their  modem  names,  there 
are  difficulties : but  it  may  be  safely  said,  gene- 
rally, that  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  of  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  are  the  Oinary  lafamlt^  and  probably 
the  .yfadeira  group  ; the  latter  being  perhaps  those 
called  by  Pliny  (after  Juba)  Purpurariae. 

Forttniatitoni,  AUUat,  a Latin  grammarian, 
author  of  a treatise  (Ars)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Horace,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Pntschius. 

FortanatiiJitiB,  Cnriua  or  Chirltu,  a Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  alwut  a.  d.  4.^0.  He  is  the  author 
of  a compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in  3 books, 
under  the  title  Curii  Fortunatiani  Consulti  Jrtis 
FJtetnrieae  Sekoiicae  LH>ri  fees,  which  at  one  period 
was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a manual.  Printed  in 
the  JiJkeiorea  /Athmi  of  Pithou,  Paris,  1599. 

Fdrtu&,  an  open  space  of  ground,  in  which  the 
people  met  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. At  Home  the  number  of  fora  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  city.  They  were  level  pieces  of 
ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  were  surrounded  by 
buildings,  both  private  and  public.  They  were 
divid'-d  into  2 classes  i/bra  riri/sa,  in  which  justice 
was  administered  and  public  busine^  transacted, 
and  /bra  tvao/ia,  in  wnich  provisions  and  other 
things  were  sold,  and  which  were  distinguished  n« 
the  forum  boarium^  olitorium^  suariMm,  /wscnrtuwi, 
4'c.  The  principal  fora  at  Rome  were;  1.  Fornm 
Bornailtun,  also  called  simply  the  Fomm^  and  at 
a later  time  distinguished  by  the  epithets  cv/kj  or 
nuapnum.  It  is  usually  described  os  lying  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palaiine  hills  ; but  to  speak 
more  correctly,  it  lay  between  the  (Capitoline  and 
the  Velian  ridge,  which  was  a hill  op{>»site  the 
Palatine.  It  ran  lengthwise  from  the  ftx>t  of  the 
Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Septimius  i^verus  in  the 
din^ction  of  the  arch  of  Titus  ; but  it  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  the  latter,  and  came  to  an  end  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to  the  Velian 
ridge,  where  was  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  Its  shape  was  that  ot  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  2 longer  tides  were  not 
parallel,  but  w^e  much  wider  near  the  Capitol 
than  at  the  other  end.  Its  length  was  63U  French 
feet,  and  its  breadth  varied  fnnn  190  to  100  feet, 
an  extent  undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome  ; Imt  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  limits 
of  the  forum  were  fixed  in  the  early  days  of  Roms 
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and  never  undcn»'ent  any  altemtion.  The  origin 
of  the  fonim  ij  aecribeU  to  Romulut  and  Tatiui, 
who  are  uiid  to  have  filled  up  the  swamp  or  marsh 
which  occupied  its  site,  and  to  have  set  it  apart  as 
a place  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  for 
holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  forum 
in  its  widest  sense  included  the  forum  properly  so 
called,  and  the  Comitinm.  The  Comitiuni  occupied 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and  was 
the  place  where  the  patricians  met  in  their  comitia 
curiata:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
originally  only  a market-place,  and  was  not  used 
for  any  political  purpose.  At  a later  time  the 
forum  in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  plebeians  in  their  comitia  tri- 
buta,  and  was  separated  from  the  comitium  by 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  which  the  orators 
addressed  the  people.  The  roost  important  of 
the  public  buildings  which  surrounded  the  forum 
in  early  tiroes  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  It  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  ComiliiL  In  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
ioruia  was  surrounded  by  a range  of  shops,  pro- 
bably of  a mean  character,  but  they  gradu^ly  un- 
derwent a change,  and  were  eventually  occupied 
by  bankers  and  money-changers.  The  shops  on 
the  N.  side  underwent  this  change  first,  whence 
they  were  called  Novae  or  Aryentariae  Tabemae  ; 
while  the  shops  on  the  S.  side,  though  they  subse- 
quently experienced  the  same  change,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Veteree  Tahernae.  As 
Home  grew  in  greatness,  the  fonim  was  adorned 
with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  and 
basilicae,  and  with  other  public  buildings.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  forum  is  occupied  by  the  Cam^ 
I'aocmcj"^.  Fonun  JuUum  or  Forum  (^esaru, 
w*as  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  old  forum 
was  found  too  small  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  It  was  close  by  the  old  forum,  behind 
the  church  of  St.  Martina.  Caesar  built  here  a 
magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.«*3.  Forum 
Aa^uJti,  built  by  Augustus  because  the  2 exist- 
ing fora  were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  in- 
crease of  business  which  bod  taken  place.  It  stood 
behind  the  Forum  Julium,  and  its  entrance  at  the 
other  end  was  by  an  arch,  now  called  Area  de'' 
Pantaei.  Augustus  adorned  it  with  a temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  republic.  This  forum  was 
used  for  caueae  puUicae  and  tortUumes  jadicum. » 
4.  Forum  Nome  or  Forum  Tranaitorium,  was 
a small  fonmi  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Peace 
and  the  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian  ; and  as 
there  were  private  buildings  between  it  and  the 
fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Doroitian  resolved  to 
pull  down  those  buildings,  and  thus  form  a 4th 
lorum,  which  was  not,  however,  intended  like  the 
other  3 for  the  transaction  of  public  biuinets,  but 
simply  to  serve  as  a passage  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace  to  the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus:  hence 
its  name  TrtuuHoriam,  The  plan  was  carried  into 
execution  by  Nerva,  whence  the  forum  is  also 
called  by  the  name  of  tliis  emperor.  ~ 6.  Forum 
Xn^ani,  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  em- 
ployed the  architect  ApoUodorus  for  the  purpose. 
It  lay  between  the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the 
Campus  Martius.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  fora,  and  considerable  remains  of  it  are  still 
extant.  Here  were  the  BaeUica  Vlpia  and  Biblio- 
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iieca  Vlpia^  the  celebrated  Columna  Trajani,  an 
equestrian  statue  and  a triumphal  arch  of  Trajan^ 
and  a temple  of  Trajan  built  by  Hadrian. 

F5mm,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  were  originallr 
simply  markets  or  pla^s  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  1.  {^Ferrara  9),  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.^ 
2.  Appli  (nr.  S.  Z>oaaro,Ru.),in  Latium,  on  the  Ap- 
pia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomptine  marsbes.  43 
miles  S.  £.  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  when  he  made  the  Appia  Via.  Here  thu 
Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Apostle  Paul  {AcU^ 
xxviii.l3).->4.  AmdUl  or  Amellum  (A/oarafro),  in 
Etruria  on  the  Aurelia  V'ix.^4.  (^umU,  in  Etru- 
ria on  the  Cassia  Via,  near  Viterbo.  — 5.  C16dU 
(Grrit/o),  in  Etruria. — 6.  CornfiUi  (/lao/a),  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Aemilia  Via,  between 
Bonooia  and  Faventia,  a etdony  founded  by  Cor- 
nelius Sulla.— 7.  FlamiaU,  in  Umbria  on  the 
Flaminia  Via.— 6.  Fulvli,  sumamed  Valentinuin 
( Fo/eaza),  in  Liguria  on  the  Po,  on  the  road  from 
Dertnoa  to  Asia.— 8.  Oallorum  {,Ca$tel  FraacoX  in 
Gallia  Cisalptna  on  the  Aemilia  Via  between  Mu- 
tina  and  Bononii^  menuirable  for  the  2 battles  fought 
between  Antonius  and  the  consuls  Pausa  and 
IIirtioa>^0.  HadiiAai  {VoorhurgX  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  where  several 
Roman  mu.iins  have  been  found. — 11.  Jnlli  or 
Julium  (Forojuliensis : FrtjueX  & Roman  colony 
founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  44,  in  Gallia  Nai^ 
bonensis.  on  the  river  Argenteus  and  on  the  coast, 
600  stadia  N.  EL  of  MassUia.  It  possessed  a good 
harbour,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a part  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Agricola. 
At  Frejut  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct, 
circus,  arch,  Ac.  —12.  JuUi  or  JuUum  (/'rstiu/),  a 
fortified  town  and  a Roman  colony  in  the  country 
of  the  Cami,  N.  E.  of  Aquileia : in  the  middle  ages 
it  became  a place  of  importance.— 13.  Jullnm.  ^ 
iLLtruauid.- 14.1iTli(Fbrfi*),  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  on  the  Aemilia  Via, 
S.  W.  of  Ravenna  : here  the  Gothic  king  Athaulf 
married  Galla  Placidia.— 16.  FopOli  ( ForiimpopoliX 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  E.  of  No.  14,  and  on  the  same 
road.— 16.  PopUli  (/*o^),  in  Lucania,  E.  of  Paes- 
turn  on  the  Tangerand  on  the  Popilia  V’ia.  On  the 
wall  of  an  inn  at  Polla  was  discovered  an  inscription 
respecting  the  prMtor  PopUina —17.  Segnai&ndrum 
(/Vers),  tn  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  Liger,  and 
W.  of  Lugdunum,  a town  of  the  Segusiani  and  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Julia  Felix.— 18. 
Semprfinli  (Forosemproniensis : Fo$$omhnme  \ a 
mimicipium  in  Umbria,  on  the  Flaminia  Via.— 19. 
VouonUi  ( Vidauban  £.  of  Canet),  a town  of  the 
Salyes  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Foil,  a people  of  Germany,  the  neighbours  and 
allies  of  the  CheruKi,  in  whose  fate  they  shared. 
[Chxrdsci.]  It  is  supposed  that  their  name  is 
retained  in  the  river  Fuse  in  Brunswick. 

Fossa  or  Fossae,  a canal.  1.  Clfidla,  a canal 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  Altinuro  in  the 
N.  of  Italy;  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name 
upon  it— 2.  ClalUa  or  Cluiliaa,  a trench  about  5 
miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  the  ditch  with 
which  the  Alban  king  Cluilius  protected  his  camp, 
when  he  marched  against  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius.- 3.  Corbuldnls,  a canal  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi,  connecting  the  Maas  and  the 
Rhine,  dug  by  command  of  Corbulo  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  — 4.  Drusi&saa  or  BruaXna^  a canal 
which  Dnisus  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  B.c.  1 1, 
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uniting  the  Rhine  with  the  Yieel.  It  probably 
commenced  near  Amheim  on  the  Rhine  and  fell 
into  the  Ytsel  near  Doeiberg.  — 5.  XariAna  or 
Hari&nae,  a canal  dug  by  command  of  Mariue 
daring  bia  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  connect 
the  I&one  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  thui  make 
an  easier  paaeage  for  veeielainto  the  Rhone,  because 
the  mouthf  of  the  rirer  were  frequently  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  canal  commenced  near  Arelate, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  Rhone,  it  is  impouible  now  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  canal. » 6.  Xnnda.  See  Athos. 

Franei,  i.  e.,  “ the  Free  men,**  a confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhine  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Chemsci,  and 
consisting  of  the  Sigambri,  the  chief  tribe,  the 
ChamaTt,  Ampsirarii,  Brncteri,  Chattl,  dec.  They 
are  frrst  mentioned  about  a.  d.240.  After  carrying 
on  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length 
aettled  permanently  in  Gaol,  of  which  they  became 
the  rulers  under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496. 

FregaUae  (FregeUinus;  Ckpraao),  an  ancient 
and  important  town  of  the  Volaci  on  the  Liris  in 
LAtiuiD,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonised 
B.  c.  328.  It  took  part  with  the  allies  in  the  Social 
war,  and  was  destroyed  by  Opimius. 

l^gtoaa,  sometimes  called  Ft^^m  (Tbms 
Afamirr«c\  a town  of  Etruria  on  the  coast  between 
Alsiura  and  the  Tiber,  on  a low  swampy  shore, 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  245. 

FrenUi^  a Sanmite  people,  inhabiting  a fertile 
and  well  watered  territory  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  river  Sagrus  on  the  N.  (and  sub- 
sequently almost  as  far  N.  as  from  the  Aternus) 
to  the  river  Frento  on  the  S.,  from  the  Utter  of 
which  rivers  they  derived  their  name.  They  were 
bounded  by  the  Marrucini  on  the  N.,  by  the  Peligni 
and  by  Samnium  on  the  W.,  and  by  Apulia  on  the 
S.  They  submitted  to  the  Homans  in  B.  c.  304, 
and  concluded  a peace  with  the  republic. 

Frento  (Foriore)^  a river  in  Italy  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Frentani  and  Apulia,  rises  in 
the  Apennines  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Friniitet,  a people  in  Liguria,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Briniates,  who,  after  being  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  were  transplanted  to  Samnium. 

FiisiabOnet,  probably  a tribe  of  the  Krisii,  in- 
habiting the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

Frl^  a people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Oennany,  in- 
habited the  coast  from  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Amisia  {Ems\  and  were  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bructeri,  consequently  in  the  modern  Fries- 
lanf,  G'roniti^^  dec  Tacitus  divided  them  into 
Majorts  and  A/tnores,  the  former  probably  in  the 
and  the  latter  in  the  W.  of  the  country.  The 
Frist)  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  hrst  campaign  of  Drusus  till 
A.  li.  28,  when  the  oppreuions  of  the  Roman  offi- 
ct'rs  drove  thorn  to  revolt.  In  the  5lh  century  we 
find  them  joining  the  Saxons  and  Angli  in  their 
in^wsion  of  Britain. 

Frontistu,  Sex.  Jollns,  was  praetor  a.  d.  70, 
and  in  75  succeeded  Cerealis  os  governor  of  Bri- 
tain. where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Silures,  and  maintained  the  Roman 
p'lm-er  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agricola  in 
In  97  Frontinus  was  nominated  curtUor  aqua- 
rum.  He  died  about  106.  Two  works  undoubt- 
edly by  this  author  are  still  extant  : — 1. 
maitcuH  /.t5n  i F.,  a sort  of  treatise  on  the  art  of 
war,  developed  in  a collection  of  the  sayings  and 
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doings  of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  antiquity. 
2.  IM  AquaeductAus  Urhi$  Romae  Libri  //.,  which 
forms  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
architecture.  The  best  editions  of  the  Straisffema- 
Hea  are,  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat.  1779,  and  by 
Schwebel,  Lips.  1772  ; of  the  De  Aquaeductibus  by 
Polenus,  Patav.  1722. — In  the  collection  of  the 
Affrimensores  or  Rei  Affrariae  Attdoree  (ed.  Goe- 
siua,  Amst.  1674  ; ed.  Lachmann,  Berlin,  1848), 
are  preserved  some  treatises  usually  ascribed  to 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinua  The  collection  consists  of 
fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measuring 
land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was  put 
together  without  skill,  poges  of  different  works 
being  mixed  up  together,  and  the  writings  of  one 
author  beingMmetimes  attributed  to  another. 

Fronto,  a.  ComiUua,  was  born  at  Cirta  in 
Nuroidia,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attained 
great  celebrity  as  a pleader  and  a teacher  of  rhetoric. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  future 
emperors,  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Vems,  and  was  re- 
warded with  wealth  and  honoun.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  So  great  was  his  frune 
as  a speaker,  that  a sect  of  rhetoricians  arose  who 
were  denominated  Fromlomaai.  Following  the 
example  of  their  founder,  they  avoided  the  exag- 
geration of  the  Greek  sophistical  Khool,  and 
stowed  especial  care  on  the  purity  of  their  language 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  style.  Fronto  lived  till 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  latest  of  his  epistles 
belongs  to  the  year  166.  — Up  to  a recent  period  no 
work  of  Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a corrupt  and  worthless  tract  en- 
titled £)e  Difftremtxis  Vocabttlontm^  and  a few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But  about 
the  year  1814  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a pa- 
limpsest in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  which  had  passed 
between  Pronto,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius. 
L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with  some 
short  essays.  These  were  published  by  Mai  at 
Milan  in  181 5,  and  in  an  improved  form  by  Niebuhr, 
Buttmann  and  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1816.  Subse- 
quently Mai  discovered  on  a palimpsest  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome,  upwards  of  100  new 
letters  ; and  be  published  these  at  Rome  in  1823, 
together  with  those  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered. 

Froato,  Ftplrltu,  a jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  rather  earlier. 

Fmilzio  (Frusinas,  -fitis:  A'rosnrone),  a town  of 
the  Hernici  in  Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Cosas,  and  subsequently  a Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  prodigies,  which  occurred  here 
almost  more  frequently  than  at  any  other  place. 

Faoentii,  Fuceatifa.  [Alba,  No.  4.] 

Fttfilaoi  Lacus  ( di  Ctlnao  or  Cop»dramo)^ 
a large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marti,  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
into  which  all  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Apen- 
nines flow.  As  the  water  of  this  lake  had  no 
visible  outlet,  and  frequently  inundated  the  sur- 
rounding countT}*,  the  emperor  Claudius  constructed 
an  emissarium  or  artificial  channel  for  cany'ing  off 
the  waten  of  the  lake  into  the  river  Liris.  This 
emitsarium  is  still  nearly  perfect : it  is  almost  .3 
miles  in  length.  It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage 
was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

Fufiot  CsiemiB.  [Calsnus.] 
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Fundlns,  a juriit,  who  probably  lired  between 
the  time  of  Vetpii^uin  and  Hadrian. 

Fxilgentlut,  Fabloi  Plaacl&dei,  a Latin  gram- 
muriaii  of  uiia'rtain  date,  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  6th  century  after  Christ,  appears  to  have  been 
of  African  origin.  lie  is  the  author  of:  1.  A/y- 
tholoifiarum  Lxbri  III.  ad  C<tium  a 

collection  of  the  mo^t  remarkable  tales  cumiccted 
with  the  history  and  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes. 
2.  KjftosUio  Sennopum  Antu^ucrumeum  Tedinurniis 
tui  Cha/cidicum  (JramiinUicHm^  a glussary  of  obso- 
lete words  and  phrases  ; of  very  little  value.  3. 
Ltber  de  Ejpositione  VinjilianM  ContinentiaA  ad 
Chuleidicum  Grammatkutn^A  title  which  means,  aa 
tJtplaHaiiun  of  tehal  is  contained  la  Virgd^  that  is 
to  saVi  of  the  esoteric  truths  allegorically  conveyed 
in  the  Vir^liaii  poems.  — The  l>est  edition  of  these 
works  is  in  the  iXf^thograpki  Latini  of  Muncker, 
Auct  1631,  and  of  \*an  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat.  1742. 

Fnlginla,  Folglnlum  ( Fulginas,  -Atii : FtAigno ), 
a town  in  the  imeriur  of  Umbria  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  was  a municipium. 

Fnlvia.  1.  The  mistress  of  Q.  Curius,  one  of 
Catiilne's  conspirators,  divulged  tlie  plot  to  Cicero. 

A daughter  of  M.  Fulviut  Bambalio  ofTus- 
cuhim,  thrice  married,  1st  to  the  celebrated  P. 
Clodius,  by  w'bom  she  had  a daughter  Clodia, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  ()ctavuinus ; 2ndly  to  C. 
Scriboniiu  Curio,  and  3rdly  to  M.  Antony,  by 
whom  she  had  2 sons.  She  was  a bold  and  am- 
bitious woman.  In  the  proscription  of  b.c*  43  she 
acted  with  the  greatest  arrogance  and  brutality : 
she  gaxed  w'ith  delight  upon  the  head  of  Cicero, 
the  victim  of  her  husbaiub  Her  turbulent  and 
ambitious  spirit  excited  a new  W'or  in  Italy  in  41. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  anxious  to 
withdraw  Antony  from  the  £.,  she  induced  L.  An- 
tonias, the  brother  of  her  busliand,  to  take  up  anns 
against  Octavianus.  But  Lucias  was  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following 
year  (40).  Fulvia  ded  to  Greece  and  died  at  Si- 
cyon  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Fulvia  Oaus,  plel>eian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  gentes.  It  originally  came  from 
Tusculum.  The  principal  families  m the  gens  are 
those  of  CsNTt’xiALta,  Flaccus,  NamuoR,  and 

pAHTlNl’S. 

Fuudanltu.  1.  C.,  father  of  Fundnnia,  the  wife 
of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Varro's  dialogue,  De  He  HttUica.^2.  M.,  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  a c.  65;  but  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Cicero's  speech  do  not  enable  us  to  undersmnd 
the  nature  of  the  charge. — 3.  A writer  of  comedies 
praised  by  Horace  (.S«^  i.  10.  4l,  4*2). 

Fuudi  (Fundanus:  Fondi)^  an  ancient  towm  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  head  of  a narrow 
bay  of  the  sea  running  a considerable  way  into  the 
land,  called  the  Lacna  Fundanua.  Fundi  was  a 
municipium,  and  was  lubscc^aently  colonised  by 
Jie  veterans  of  Augustus.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try produced  good  wine.  There  are  still  remains 
at  Fondi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 
FurefUae  Caudlnae.  [Cai'dium.] 

Furia  OeuB,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  probably 
c.ime  from  TuM;ulum.  The  most  celebrated  fa- 
milies of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of  Camillus, 
Mkdullinis.  pACiLt^sand  Piiii.L’s.  For  others 
ofless  note  tec  BiiJACULi's,CRASSjpK«sPi*Ri*t’RKO. 

Ftirise.  [K  »JM£SIDKS.] 

Fuzina,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  bad  a 
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sacred  grove  at  Rome.  Her  worship  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  at  an  early  time.  An  annual  fes- 
tival {Furimttlia  or  Furinalts  /criae)  had  been  cele> 
brated  in  honour  of  her,  and  a llomen  {Jlimen  Fu- 
rimdis)  conducted  her  worship.  She  had  also  a 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satricum. 

C.  Fnmlui,  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  a 50;  sided  with  Caesar 
in  the  civil  w*ar ; and  after  (Taesar's  death  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of 
Aciium,  31,  he  was  reconciled  to  Augustus,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  son,  was  appointed  consul  iu 
29,  and  was  prefect  of  Hither  Spain  in  21. 

Fuscus.  1.  AreUlus,  a rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  instructed  in  rhetoric 
the  poet  Ovid.  He  declaimed  more  frequently  in 
Greek  than  in  Latin,  and  his  style  of  declamation 
is  described  by  Seneca,  as  more  brilliant  than 
solid,  antithetical  rather  than  eloquent  His  rival 
in  teaching  and  declaiming  was  Porcius  Latro. 
[ Latro.] —2.  Aristloj,  a friend  of  the  poet  Horace, 
who  addressed  to  him  an  ode  (Carm.  i.  22)  and 
an  epistle  (£/>.  i.  10),  and  who  also  introduces  him 
elsewhere  (&/.  i.  9.  61;  10.  83).— 3.  Cornelius, 
one  of  the  roost  active  adherents  of  Vespasian  in 
his  contest  fur  the  empire,  a.  d.  69.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian  he  was  sent  against  the  Dacians,  by 
wiiom  he  was  defeated.  Martial  wrote  an  epitaph 
on  Fuscus  {Ep.  vi.  76),  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
Dacian  campaign. 

G. 

G&bae  (rdfeu).  I.  (Daralgherd  ?),  a fortrt-i^ 
and  royal  residence  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  S.  E. 
of  Posargadae,  near  the  borders  of  Connania. — 
2.  Or  Gabaxa,  or  Coxaba,  a fortress  in  Sogdiaito. 
on  the  confines  of  the  Massagetae. 

Oftb&la  (rd€aXa),  a sea-port  town  of  Syria 
Seleucis,  S.  of  Laodicea  ; whence  good  storax  was 
obtained. 

GabUi,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
country  possessed  silver  mines  and  good  pasturage. 
Their  chief  town  was  Anderitum  {Anlerieuj^). 

G&bl&na  or  -6ni  (Ta^icu^,  R fertile 

district  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiono,  W.  of 
M.  Zagros. 

Gabu  (Gablnus : nr.  Oistifflione  Ru.),  a town 
in  Latium,  on  the  Lacus  Oabinus  {La^  di  Guvi)^ 
between  Rome  and  Praeneste,  was  in  early  times 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Latin  cities  ; a colony 
from  .Alba  Longa  ; and  the  place,  according  to 
tradition,  where  Romulus  was  brought  up.  It  was 
token  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  stratagem,  and 
it  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Augustus  {Gabtis  do 
sertvjT  rtcM,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1 1.  7).  The  cinctus  Ga- 
binxHy  a peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  town.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gabii  are  the  immense  stone 
quarries,  from  which  a part  of  Rome  was  built. 

A.  Oablnliu,  dissipated  his  fortune  in  youth 
by  hia  profligate  mode  of  life.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  o.  c.  66,  when  he  proposed  and  carrit^  a 
law  conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  the  pirates.  He  was  praetor  in  61, 
and  consul  in  58  with  L.  Piso.  Both  consuls  su^ 
ported  Cludius  in  his  measures  against  Cicern, 
which  resulted  in  the  It.'inishinent  uf  the  orator. 
In  57  Gabiniits  went  to  Syrui  ns  proconsul.  Ilia 
first  altcutioii  was  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Judc<L 
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He  restored  Hyrcanui  to  the  high  prietthood,  of 
which  he  had  dispoMeated  bv  Alexandfr,  the 
son  of  Ariatobtilua.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
and  reatored  Ptolemy  Auletea  to  the  throne.  The 
mtoration  of  Ptolemy  had  been  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  Sibylline  books  ; 
but  Gabinius  bad  been  promised  by  the  king  a 
sum  of  10,000  talents  for  this  service,  and  accord- 
ingly set  at  nought  both  the  senate  and  the  Sibyl. 
His  government  of  the  province  was  marked  in 
other  respects  by  the  roost  shameful  venality  and 
oppression.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  54.  He  was 
accused  of  maJesLu  or  high  treason,  on  account  of 
his  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  defiance  of 
the  SibyL  and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He 
was  ac(|uitted  on  this  charge  ; but  be  was  forthwith 
accused  of  rv/Waadoe,  for  the  illegal  receipt  of 
1 0,000  talents  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Potnpey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defence. 
Gabinius,  however,  was  condemned  on  this  charge, 
and  went  into  exile.  He  was  recalled  from  exile 
by  Caesar  in  49,  and  in  the  following  year  (48) 
was  sent  into  Illyricum  by  Caesar  with  some  newly 
levied  troops,  in  order  to  reinforce  Q.  Comificius. 
He  died  in  Illyricum  about  the  end  of  48,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year. 

Ofidixa  < rd5a^ : roZ^r6t : Um-Keis)^  a large 
fortified  city  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  lO  which  | 
fi>rmed  the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  stood  a little  S.  i 
of  the  Hieromax  (yanRvA),an  eastern  tributary  | 
of  the  Jordan.  The  surrounding  district,  S.  E.  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  was  called  Oad&rts,  and  was 
very  fertile.  Gndan  was  probably  favoured  by 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
Antiochia  and  Seleucia  ; it  was  restored  by  Pom- 
pey:  Augustus  presented  it  to  king  Herod,  after 
whose  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a Christian 
bishopric.  There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  Amatha. 

Oidet  (vi  rd5«ipo:  ra8<ip«us,  Gadit&nus  : Oo- 
dtt)y  a very  ancient  town  in  Hispania  Boetica, 
W,  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their 
commerce  in  the  W,  of  Europe,  was  situated  on  a 
small  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  de  se- 

parated from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel, 
which  in  its  narrowest  part  was  only  the  breadth 
of  a itadiitm,  and  over  which  a bridge  was  built. 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythia 
was  close  to  Oadeira  ; whence  roost  later  writers 
supposed  the  island  of  Gades  to  be  the  same  as  the 
mythical  island  of  Erythia,  from  which  Hercules 
carried  off  the  oxeu  of  Geryon.  A new  town  was 
built  by  Cornelius  Daibus,  a native  of  Gades,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  old  and  new  towns  together 
was  only  20  stadia.  There  were,  however,  several 
inhabitants  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island, 
as  well  as  on  a smaller  island  (S  Stbtuiiam  or  Tro- 
ctu/ero)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
larger  one.  After  the  1st  Punk  War  Gades  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  ; and  in  the 
2nd  Punic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Ui>mans.  Its  inhabitants  received  tbe  Human 
franchise  from  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a muni- 
cipium,  and  was  called  ur6$  Jm/ta  (Jodi- 

Pina.  — Gades  was  from  the  earliest  to  tlie  latest 
tiroes  an  important  commercial  town.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  licentious  ; 
and  their  lascivious  dances  were  celebraied  at 
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Rome.  (Jur.  xi.  1G2.)  Gades  possessed  cele- 
brated temples  of  Cronus  and  Hercules.  Its  drink- 
ing water  was  as  bad  in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day.  — Gades  gave  its  name  to  the  Frettun 
OaditAnum,  the  straits  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  Me- 
diterranean between  Europe  and  Africa  {iitruiU  of 
Oibr<dtar\ 

Gaoa  or  Oe  (ro7a  or  F^),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describes  her  as  a divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  w*ere  sacrificed,  and 
who  was  invoked  by  persons  taking  oaths  ; and  he 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Erechtheus  and  Tithyus. 
In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  sprang  from 
Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uramu  and  Puntus.  By 
Uranus  she  became  the  mother  of  Oceanus,  Coeus, 
Crius,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Thia,  Hheia,  Themis, 
Mnemof}'ne,  Phoebe,  Tbetys,  Cronos,  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Sleropes,  Arges,  Cottus,  Briaieus,  and 
Gyges.  These  children  were  haled  by  their  father, 
and  Ge  therefore  concealed  them  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  ; but  she  made  a large  iron  sickle,  gave  it 
to  her  sons,  and  requested  them  to  take  vengeaiico 
upon  their  father.  Cronos  undertook  the  task,  and 
mutilated  Uranus.  The  drops  of  blond,  which  fell 
from  him  upon  the  earth  (Ge),  became  the  seeds 
of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigantes,  and  the  Meliau 
nymphs.  Subsequently  Oe  beoune,  by  Pontus, 
the  mother  of  Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys,  Ceto,  and 
Eurybia.  Oe  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  (<^sol  x96¥iot)y  and  hence  she  is  frequently 
mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  The  surnames 
and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  her  character  as  the  all-producing  and  all-nou- 
rishing mother  (maUr  omnipanns  et  alma).  Her 
worship  appears  to  have  been  universal  among  the 
Greeks,  and  she  had  temples  or  altars  in  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was 
worshipped  under  tbe  name  of  Tellui  (which  is 
only  a variation  of  TVrru).  She  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  also  as  one  of  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  {I»fsri)y  and  it  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Dit  and  the  Manes.  A temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  in  n.  a 
304.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  wu  called  Fordicidia  or  Hordicidia. 
The  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  wot  otiered  up  in 
tbe  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Vestals. 

OaMon,  Oflestu,  or  Oetxua  (Faitritfi'),  a river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Maeander  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 

OMtHlXa  (Foiroi/Afa),  the  interior  of  N.  Africa, 
S.  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Syrtes,  rwwihing  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  tbe  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite  extent  towards 
the  E.  and  S.  The  people  included  under  the 
name  GaetQli  ( FaiTot/Aoi),  in  its  widest  sense, 
were  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  region  between  the 
countriea  just  mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert, 
and  also  in  the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  m 
far  S.  as  the  river  Niger.  They  were  a great 
nomad  race,  including  several  tri^s,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Autotoles  and  Pliarusii  on  the  \V. 
coast,  the  Dane,  or  Gaetuli-Darae,  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Great  Ail^  and  the  Melanogaetuli,  a black 
race  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  the  GaetuU 
with  their  S.  neighbours,  the  Nigritae.  The  pure 
Gaetulians  were  not  an  Aethiopic  (4  e.  negro), 
but  a Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin.  I'hey  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  the  iieriert, 

Gftixuu.  [Aacadu’S.] 
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OUtu  or  C&Ias,  a celebrated  Roman  jariet, 
wrote  under  Antoninoa  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  His 
works  were  very  numerous,  and  great  use  was 
made  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  an  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled  Jnztitution^i, 
in  4 booka  This  work  was  for  a long  time  the 
ordinary  text  book  used  by  those  who  were  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  Roman  law  ; but  it  went 
out  of  use  after  the  compilation  of  the  Institutiones 
of  Justinian,  and  was  finally  lost.  This  long  lost 
work  was  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816  in  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  MS.  con- 
taining Gains  was  a palimpsest  one.  The  original 
writing  of  Gaius  bad  on  some  pages  been  washed 
out,  and  on  others  Kratched  out,  and  the  whole  was 
re-wrillen  with  the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome.  The  task 
of  deciphering  the  original  MS.  was  a very  difficult 
one,  and  some  parts  were  completely  destroyed.  It 
was  first  published  by  Qdschen  in  1821  : a second 
edition  appeared  in  1824,  and  a third  in  1842. 

Oagae  (FdTat),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Myra,  whence  was  obtained  the  mineral 
called  Oagates  lapis,  that  is,  jety  or,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German,  gagat. 

Omlanthis.  [Oalinthias.] 

O&UUH  (^a^dr«4a),  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  For  details,  see  Acis. 

Oilitila  (roXavia : PaAdry^t : in  the  E.  part  of 
Anadoli  and  the  W.  part  of  Rumili\  a country  of 
Asia  Minor,  composed  of  parts  of  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  bounded  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  S.  K. 
by  those  countries,  and  on  the  N.  E.,  N.,  and 
N.  W.  by  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bitbynia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
at  various  periods  during  the  3d  century  b c. 
First,  a portion  of  the  army  which  Brennus  led 
against  Greece,  separated  from  the  main  body,  and 
marched  into  Thrace,  and,  having  pressed  forward 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  some  of  them 
crossed  the  Hellespont  on  their  own  account,  while 
others,  who  had  reached  Bviantium,  were  invited 
to  pass  the  Bosponit  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  required  their  aid  against  his  bro- 
ther Zipoetus  (b.  c.  279).  They  speedily  overran 
all  Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  princes,  and  sened  as 
mercenaries  not  only  in  the  armies  of  these  princes, 
but  also  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  ; and. 
according  to  one  account,  a body  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Babylon.  During  their  ascendancy, 
other  bodies  of  Gauls  follow^  them  into  Asia. 
Their  progress  was  at  length  checked  by  the  arms 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamus:  Eiimenes  fought  against 
them  with  various  fortune  ; but  Attains  I.  gained 
a complete  victory  over  them  (ac.  230),  and  com- 
pelJed  them  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of  the  j 
country  thenceforth  called  Galatia,  and  also,  on  ac-  ' 
count  of  the  mixture  of  Greeks  with  the  Celtic 
inhaliiuints,  which  speedily  took  place,  Graeco- ' 
Galatia  and  Gallograecia.  The  people  of  Galatia  I 
adopted  to  a great  extent  Greek  habits  and  man- 
ners and  religious  ol>servances,  but  preserved  their  , 
own  language,  which  is  spoken  of  as  resembling 
that  of  the  Treviri.  They  retained  also  their  poli- 
tical divisions  and  forms  of  government.  They 
consisted  of  3 great  tribes,  the  Tolistobogi.  the 
Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosages,  each  subdivided  into 
4 parts,  called  by  the  Greeks  rcrpap]((ai.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  12  Tetrarchies  was  a chief. 
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or  Tetrarch,  who  appointed  the  chief  magistrate 
(Sucatrr^t),  and  the  commander  of  the  army 
(^poTo^iiAa^),  and  2 lieutenant-generals  (^<s- 
trrparo^iKaKfs).  The  12  tetrarchs  together  had 
the  general  government  of  the  country',  but  their 
power  was  checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  300, 
who  met  in  a place  called  Drynaemetum  (or,  pro- 
bably. Dryaenetum,  t.  e.  the  oak-grore),  and  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.  This  form  of 
government  bad  a natural  tendency’  to  monarchy, 
according  as  either  of  the  12  tetrarchs  Irecame 
more  powerful  than  the  rest,  especially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  Galatia  became 
virtually  subject  as  the  result  of  the  campaign 
which  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  undertook  against 
the  Gauls,  to  punish  them  for  the  assistance  they 
had  given  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (a  c.  189). 
At  length  one  of  the  tetrarchs,  Dbiotarits,  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Miihridatic  War,  by  the  title  of  king,  together 
with  a grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor  ; and 
after  the  death  of  his  tuccesior  Amyntas,  Galatia 
was  made  by  Augustus  a Roman  province  (ac. 
25).  It  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Paphlagonia.  Under  C^mstantine  it  was  re^ 
stricted  to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Valent  it  was 
divided  into  2 provinces,  Galatia  Prima  nnd  Ga- 
latia Secunda.  The  country*  was  beautiful  and 
fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers  Hairs  and 
Sangarius.  Its  only  important  cities  were,  in  the 
S.W.  Pbssinus,  the  capital  of  the  Tolistobogi;  in 
the  centre  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages  ; 
and  in  the  N.  E.,  T avium,  the  capital  of  the 
Trocmi  — From  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  we  learn  not  only  that  many  Christian 
churches  had  been  formed  in  Galatia  during  the 
apostolic  age,  but  also  that  those  churches  con- 
sisted, in  great  part,  of  Jewish  converts. 

Cktlaxlus  (PoAd^joi),  a small  river  in  Boeotia, 
on  which  stood  a temple  of  Apollo  Galaxios:  it 
derived  its  name  from  its  milky  colour,  which  was 
owing  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flowed. 

Oalba,  SnlpleloB,  patricians.  1.  P.,  consul  b.  a 
211,  received  Macedonia  as  his  province,  where  he 
remained  as  proconsul  till  204,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Philip.  In  200,  he  was  consul  a se- 
cond time,  and  again  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
province ; but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  of  importance  against  Philip,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  in  the  following  year  by 
Villius  Tappulus.  He  was  one  of  the  10  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Greece  in  196,  after  the  defeat  of 
Philip  by  Flaroininut,  and  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Antiochus  in  )93.««8.  8er.,  was 
praetor  151,  and  received  Spain  as  his  province. 
His  name  is  infamous  on  account  of  his  treacherous 
and  atrocious  murder  of  the  Lusitanians,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  who  had  surrendered  to  him. 
on  the  promise  of  receiving  grants  of  land.  Viria- 
thus  was  one  of  the  few  Lusitanians,  who  escaped 
from  the  bloody  scene.  [Viriathub.]  On  his 
return  to  Rome  in  149.  be  was  brought  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  horrible  massacre  of  the  Lusitanians. 
His  conduct  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Cato,  who  was  then  85  years  old,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  acquitted.  He  was  consul  144.  Ci- 
cero praises  his  oratory  in  the  highest  terms. « 
8.  8er.,  great-grandfather  of  the  emperor  Galba, 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  was 
praetor  in  54.  After  Caesar's  death  he  served 


Kortunm.  (Hronz«>,  tn  ttie  ItrllUh 
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Fury.  (Froffl  a Pointed \m«.)  8««  Ll'MKXiDlS,  p.  SiS 


Furies.  (From  a PainU-u  Va»c.) 


Adventure*  of  Dionysus  (Barelms).  (From  the  Chonurfe  Monument  of  l-j  ilcraU?*,) 
See  Uiurtrmtlon*  mnxiaite  pp.  tU,  24u. 
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Faustina  Junior,  wife  ofM.  Aurelius,  ob.  a.d.175. 


Drusus  Caesar,  son  of  the  Emiieror  Tilierius,  ob.  a.  d.  23. 
Page  Sil.  Xu.  5. 


Kla;rabalus,  Uuinon  Emjicror,  a.  d.  S18- 


Faustina,  wife  of  Elagabalus.  Page  2GS. 


Eucratidcs,  King  of  Bactrio,  about  B.c.  181 181.  Pago 251 
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Florianns,  Homan  Ihnpcror,  A.l>.  276.  Page  206. 
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GALBA 

i^intt  Antony  In  the  war  of  Mutina.  »4.  G., 
fother  of  the  emperor  Oalba,  wai  consul  in  a.  d.  2*2. 

Oalba,  8er.  Bolplolui,  Roman  emperor,  from 
June  A.  D.  68  to  January,  a.  o.  69.  He  was  born 
near  Terracina,  on  the  24th  of  December,  b.  c.  3. 
Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  said  to  bare  told 
him,  that  one  day  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  world,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  be 
was  a young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 
From  bis  parents  he  inherited  great  wealth.  He 
was  inrested  with  the  eurule  offices  before  attain- 
ing the  legitimate  age.  He  was  pcaetor  a.  d.  20, 
and  consul  33.  After  his  consulship  he  bad  the 
government  of  Gaul,  39,  where  he  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Germans,  and  restored 
discipline  among  the  troops.  On  the  death  of 
Caligula  many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  seise 
the  empire,  but  he  preferred  living  in  a private 
atation.  Claudius  entrusted  him,  in  45,  with  the 
administration  of  Africa,  which  he  governed  with 
M'isdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  he  lived 
for  several  yean  in  retirement,  through  fear  of  be- 
coming the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  suspicion  * but  in  6 1 , 
Nero  gave  him  the  government  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conentis,  where  he  remained  for  8 years.  In  68  Vin- 
dex  rebelled  inOaul.  About  the  same  timeGalbawas 
informed  that  Nero  bad  sent  secret  orders  for  bis  as- 
aassination.  He  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  follow 
the  example  of  Vindex;  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
imperial  title,  and  professed  to  act  only  as  the  legate 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  S»hortly  after- 
wards Nero  was  murdered ; and  Galba  thereupon 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  mns  acknowledged 
as  emperor.  But  hit  severity  and  avarice  soon 
made  him  unpopular  with  his  new  subjects,  and 
especially  with  the  soldiers.  His  powers  bad  also 
be^roe  enfeebled  by  age,  and  he  was  completely 
under  the  sway  of  favourites,  who  perpetrated 
many  enormities  in  his  name.  Perceiving  the 
weakness  of  his  government,  he  adopted  Piio  Li- 
cinianus,  s noble  young  Roman,  as  hit  successor. 
But  this  only  hastened  his  ruin.  Otho,  who  bad 
hoped  to  be  adopted  by  Galba,  formed  a conspiracy 
among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rebellion  6 days 
after  tbe  adoption  of  Pito.  Galba  was  murdered, 
and  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Oalenoa,  CUodlus,  commonly  called  Galen,  a 
very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have  had  a 
longer  and  more  extensive  infruence  on  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science  than  those  of  any  other 
individual  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  He 
was  boro  at  Pergamum  in  a.  d.  130.  His  father 
Nicon,  who  was  an  architect  and  geometrician, 
carefully  superintended  bis  education.  In  bis  17th 
year  (146),  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined 
kim  to  be  a philosopher,  altered  his  intentions,  and, 
in  consequence  of  a dream,  chose  for  him  the  pro- 
fession of  Medicine.  He  at  tirsi  studied  medicine 
in  bis  native  city.  In  his  20th  year  (149),  he  lost 
his  fother,  and  aliout  the  same  time  he  went  to 
Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Prlops 
the  physician,  and  .Mbinitt  the  Platonic  philosopher. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandria. 
He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  his  29th  year  (158), 
and  was  immediately  appointed  physician  to  the 
school  of  gladiators,  an  office  which  he  tilled  wKh 
great  reputation  and  success.  In  164  he  quitted 
his  native  country  on  account  of  some  popular  onin- 
motions;  and  went  to  Itome  for  the  iirit  time.  Here 
he  stayed  about  4 years,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion from  hu  skill  in  anatomy  and  medicine.  He 
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returned  to  Pergamum  in  16H,  but  had  scarcely 
settled  there,  when  he  received  a summons  from 
the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Vems  to  attend 
them  at  Aquileia  in  Venetia.  From  Aquileia  Galen 
followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out,  to  conduct  the  war  on  tbe 
Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  obtained  permission 
to  be  left  behind  at  Home,  alleging  that  such  was 
the  will  of  AeKulapius.  Before  leaving  the  city  the 
emperor  committed  to  the  medical  care  of  Galen  his 
ion  Commodus,  who  was  then  9 years  of  age. 
Galen  stayed  at  Rome  soma  years,  during  which 
time  be  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and 
practising,  with  great  success.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  visited 
Rome  if  uncertain.  He  U said  to  have  died  in  tbe 
year  200,  at  the  age  of  7 0,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Sevents ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  lived 
some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote  a great  number  of 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects. 
The  works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen 
consist  of  83  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine; 

19  whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted  ; 45  un- 
doubtedly spurious;  19  fragments  ; and  15  com- 
mentaries on  diiforrot  works  of  Hippocrates.  Galen 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical 
sects  into  which  tbe  profession  was  divided,  but 
chose  from  tbe  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to 
be  good  and  true,  and  called  those  persons  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippo- 
crates, Praxogoras,  or  any  other  man.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by'  Kiihn,  Lips.  1821  — 1833, 

20  toll.  8ro. 

Galepsiu  : ra\^tot),  a town  in  Ma- 

cedonia, oil  the  Toronaic  gulf. 

G&lSrius  ItaximitooB.  [Maximunus.] 
Oilirius  TnohUtu.  [TKacHAi.us.] 

Galetoi  (frd/eso),  a river  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  through  the  mea- 
dows where  the  sheep  fed  whose  wool  was  so  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  {dttlec  peiUtU  ovibus  (ro/oeii 
Jlumen^  Hor.  Cana.  iL  6.  10.) 

GUioa  (FdAsof),  that  is,  ^ the  lixard,"  son  of 
Apollo  and  Themisto,  the  daughter  of  the  Hyper- 
borean king  Zabius.  In  pursuance  of  an  oracle  of 
the  Dodonean  Zeus,  Galeus  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  he  built  a sanctuary  to  his  father  Apollo. 
The  Galedtae,  a family  of  Sicilian  soothsayers,  de- 
rived their  origin  from  him.  The  princifiai  seat  of 
the  Galeotae  was  the  town  of  Ilybla,  which  was 
hence  called  Gileotii  or  Oalaatif. 

Oalilaea  (FoAiAoia),  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  N.-most  of  the  3 divisions  of  Palestine 
W.  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  the 
mountains  of  Hermon  and  Carmel  on  the  N.  and  S. 
It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  N.  Galileo,  and 
Lower  or  S.  Galilee.  It  was  very  fertile  and 
deBM>iy  peopled  ; but  its  inhabitants  were  a mixed 
race  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
others,  and  were  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  of 
Judaea.  [ Pa J.Al$«TtS'a. ) 

Palin thifti  or  Oalanthii  (Ov.  Afor.  ix.  30C\ 
daughter  of  Proetus  of  Thebes  and  a friend  of 
Alcmene.  When  -\lcmetie  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  Hercules,  and  tbe  Moeroe  and 
Itilhyiae,  at  the  request  of  Hera,  were  endeavouring 
to  delay  the  birth,  Galinthias  suddenly  rushed  in 
with  the  false  rej*ort  that  Alcmene  had  given  birth 
to  a son.  The  hostile  goddesses  wen?  so  surprised 
at  this  mfonuation  that  they  dropped  their  arms. 
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Thas  the  charm  was  broken,  and  Alemena  was  I 
enabled  to  gire  birth  to  Hercules.  The  deluded 
goddesses  arenged  the  deception  practised  upon 
them  bj  metamorphosing  Galinthias  into  a weasel 
or  cat  Hecate,  however,  took  pity  upon 

her,  and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercules 
afterwards  erected  a sanctuary  to  her.  At  Thebes 
it  was  customary  at  the  festival  of  Hercules  hrit  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Galinthias. 

Oalla.  1.  Wife  ofConstantini,  son  of  the  emperor 
Constantins  Chlorus.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gallus 
Caesar.  [Oallus.]«*8.  Daughter  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I.,  and  2nd  wife  of  Theodosius  the 
Creates.  Gaixa  Placidia  or  simply  l^i. acid i a, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great  by  No.  2.  She  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alaric,  when  be  took  Rome,  a.  d. 
410;  and  .\taulphns,  the  Gothic  Icing,  married  her  in 
4 1 4.  After  the  death  of  Ataulpbus,  she  was  restored 
toHonorius;  and  in4l7  she  was  married  to  Constan* 
tins,  to  whom  she  bore  the  emperor  Valentinian  HI. 
During  the  minority  of  the  latter  sbe  governed  the 
Western  empire.  She  died  about  460. 

Gmllacola,  the  country  of  the  OaUaeoi  (Ko\*  ^ 
Xaixoi),  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  between  the  Asturet  , 
and  the  Durios,  was  in  earlier  times  included  in  ; 
Lusitania.  Oallaecia  was  sometimes  used  in  a 
wider  sense  to  include  the  country  of  the  Astures 
and  the  Cantabri.  It  produced  tin,  gold,  and  a 
precious  stone  called  pemma  CoUaiea.  Its  inha> 
bitants  were  some  of  the  most  uncivilised  in  Spain. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  D. 
Brutus,  consul  B.  c.  138,  who  obtained  in  codss* 
qtience  the  surname  of  GalUeena 

OalUt  (if  KfArir^,  roAoria),  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  indicate  all  the  land 
inhabited  by  the  Oalli  or  Celtae,  and  consequently 
included  not  only  the  later  Gaul  and  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  a part  of  Spain,  the  greater  part  of  Ger> 
many,  the  British  isles,  and  other  countries.  The 
early  history  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  their  various 
settlements  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  related 
tinder  CsLTAB.«— 1.  OalUa,  also  called  OalUft 
Tranialplna  or  OalUa  TTltcrior,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  the  N.  of  Italy.  <HllIa 
Bracc&U  and  Gallia  Com&ta  are  also  used  in 
contradistinction  to  Gallia  Togata  or  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  these  names  are  not  identical  with  the 
whole  of  Gallia  Transatpiruu  G^lia  Draccata  was 
the  part  of  the  conntry  first  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
the  later  Provincia,  and  was  so  called,  because  the 
inhabitants  wore  braceas  or  trowsers.  Gallia  Co- 
tmUa  was  the  remainder  of  the  country,  excluding 
Gallia  Brae  cats,  and  derived  its  name  from  tho  in- 
habitants wearing  their  hair  long.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  only  a small  portion  of  Trans- 
alpine Gmil  till  the  time  of  Caesar.  In  the  time  of 
Auguntus  it  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Mediterranean  ; on  the  E.  by  the  river  Varus 
and  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Italy,  and 
by  the  river  Rhine,  which  separated  it  from  Ger- 
many ; on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
English  Channel  ; aud  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ; 
thus  including  not  only  the  whole  of  France  and 
Belgium,  but  a part  of  Holland,  a great  port  of  Swit- 
zerland, aud  all  tbe  provinces  of  Gennany  W.  of 
the  Rhine.  Tbe  greater  part  of  this  country  is  a 
plain,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  The 
principal  mountains  were  Mons  Cxbb.nna  or  Ge- 
henna in  the  S.;  tbe  lofty  range  of  Mons  .(l'ka  in 
die  Kn  separating  the  S^uani  and  the  Helvetii  ; 
end  Mons  VoaKsus  or  Voossus,  a contlauation 
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of  the  Jura.  The  chief  forest  was  the  Silva  An- 
ouxNNA,  extending  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Tre- 
viri  as  tar  as  the  Scheldt  The  principal  rivers 
were,  in  the  £.  and  N.,  tbe  Khxnvs  (/fLae), 
with  its  tributaries  the  Mosa  {Moos)  and  Mo- 
SKLLA  (Moitile)  ; the  SxQUANA  (SnW),  with  its 
tributary  the  Matrona  : in  the  centre  the  Lies- 
Ria  (Loin)  ; in  tbe  W.  the  OaKUMNA  (Garomne) ; 
and  in  the  S.  the  Rhodanus  (AAoiw).  The 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  ancient 
times,  and  possessed  a numerous  and  warlike  po- 
pulation. — The  Greeks,  at  a very  early  period,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  S.  coast  of  Oaul,  where 
they  founded,  in  a.c,  600,  tbe  important  town  of 
Mamilia,  which  in  its  turn  founded  several  co- 
lonies, and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
neighbouring  districts.  The  Homans  did  not  attempt 
to  make  any  conquests  in  Transalpine  Gaul  till 
they  had  filially  conquered  not  only  Africa,  but 
Greece  and  a great  part  of  Weetem  Asia.  In  b.  c. 
125  the  eooeul  M.  Fulrius  Fiaocus  commenced  the 
subjugation  of  the  Salluvii  in  tbe  S.  of  Qeul.  In 
the  next  3 years  (124—122)  the  Salluvii  were 
completely  subdued  by  Sextius  Clatvinus,  and  the 
colony  of  Aquae  Bextiae  (Au)  was  founded  in 
their  country.  In  121  tbe  Allobroges  were  de- 
feated by  the  proooneul  Domitius  Ahenobarbu*  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Allobroges 
and  Arvemi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isara  and  the 
Rhone.  The  S.  of  Gaul  was  now  made  a Homan 
province  ; and  in  1 18  was  founded  the  colony  of 
Narbo  Martius  (AWfiowM),  which  was  the  chief 
town  of  tbe  province.  In  Oesar^  Cororoentariee 
the  Roman  province  is  called  simply  Provincia^  in 
contradistinctioii  to  tbe  rest  of  the  country  : hence 
comes  the  modem  name  of /'roMAce.  Tbe  rest  of  the 
country  was  subdued  by  Caesar  after  a struggle  of 
several  years  (58 — 50).  At  this  time  GsuJ  aas  di- 
vided into  3 parts,  AquiloMiaf  Ctliica^  and 
according  to  the  3 diflerent  races  by  which  it  a'os  in- 
habited. The  Aquitani  dwelt  in  the  S.W.  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garuinna  ; the  Celtae,  or  Galli 
proper,  in  the  centre  and  W.,  between  the  Ga- 
rumnaand  the  Sequanaand  the  Matrona  ; and  tbe 
Belgae  in  the  N.E.  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
rivers  and  the  Rhine.  The  different  tribes  inha- 
biting Aquitania  and  Delgica  are  given  elsewhere. 
[A<2t’iTAMA:  Bbloab.]  The  most  important 
tribes  of  the  Celtnc  or  Galli  w'ere : 1.  Bettetem  the 
Seqtuina  and  the  Uger : tbe  Armobici,  the  name 
of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  coast  between  tbe 
mouths  of  these  2 rivers  ; tbe  Aulbrci,  dwelling 
inland  close  to  the  Armorici  ; the  Namnrtbr, 
Andbcavj  or  Andrs  on  the  banks  of  the  Liger  ; 
E.  of  them  the  Carnutbs  ; and  on  the  Sequana., 
tbe  Parish,  Skno.nbs,  and  Tricassxs.  — 2.  Be^ 
tween  the  Liatr  and  the  Garumna : on  the  coast 
the  PicTONfiS  and  Santonxs  ; inland  the  Tu- 
RONBs,  probably  on  both  sides  of  the  Liger,  the 
lliTeRioBS  CtBi,  Lbmovicrs,  Pbtrocorh,  and 
Caourci  ; E.  of  th(^,  in  the  mountains  of  Ce- 
benna,  the  poaorful  Arvbrni  (in  the  modem 
Aetvrgae)  ; and  S.  of  them  the  Rutxnl  — 3.  Oi« 
the  Rhone  and  in  the  turroundini;  country  • between 
the  Rhone  aud  the  PtTenees,  the  Volcae  ; be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or 
Sallwh  ; K.  of  them  the  Cavares  ; between 
tbe  Rhone,  the  Isanu  and  the  Alps,  the  Ai.lo- 
BRuOBs  ; and  further  N.  the  Abdul,  Sbquani, 
and  Hblvetii,  3 of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
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all  Oanl.  ^Angnttoi  dirided  Oaul  into  4 {mrinees. 
1.  CktlHa  Aariowitm,  the  tame  aa  the  old  Pro* 
vincU.  2.  G.  A<jmUamca^  which  extended  from 
the  Pjreneet  to  the  Liger.  3.  G.  Ltigdiatenm^ 
the  eountry  between  the  Liger.  the  Sequana,  and 
the  Arar.  eo  called  from  the  colony  of  Lugdunam 
(£yoa),  founded  by  Munatiua  Plancui.  4.  G.  BeU  \ 
the  country  l^tweeu  the  Sequana,  the  Arar, 
and  the  Rhine.  Shortly  afterwards  the  portion  of 
Belgica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabited  by 
German  tribee,  wa«  Bobdmded  into  2 new  pro* 
riocee,  called  Gfrmania  Prima  and  Secunda,  or 
<7«rmafiid  Superior  nnd  luferhr.  At  a later  time 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  etill  further  subdivided, 
till  at  length,  under  the  emperor  Oratian,  they 
reached  the  number  of  17.  — Gallia  Narbonensis 
belonged  to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul ; the  other  provinces  belonged  to  the 
emperor,  and  were  governed  by  imperial  legati. 
A.fter  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  a formidable  in- 
•urrection  of  the  Gauls  was  luppreesed,  the  country 
became  more  and  more  Roci^ised.  The  Latin 
lansuage  gradually  became  the  language  of  the  in* 
habitants,  and  Roman  civilisation  took  deep  root 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  rhetoricians  and 
poets  of  Gaul  occupy  a distinguished  place  in  the 
later  history  of  Rotw  literature  ; and  Burdigala, 
Narbo,  Lugdunum,  and  other  toams,  possessed 
acboois,  in  which  literature  and  philosophy  were 
cultivated  with  success.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Homan  empire,  Gaul,  like  the  other  Roman  pro* 
-viDces,  was  overrun  by  barbarians,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  finally  became  subject  to  the  Franci  or 
Kranks,  under  their  king  Clovis,  about  a.  I>.  496. 
•*2.  Oallla  CisalpLoa,  also  called  G.  Citeite 
and  G.  Tog&ta,  a Roman  province  in  the  N.  of ' 
Italr,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Liguria  and 
Galfia  Narbonensis  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia  and  Noricum, 
on  the  R.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia  (from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Atheiis),  and  on  the  S.  by 
Etruria  and  Umbria  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Rubico).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po 
into  GftUia  Trompodiiut,  alao  called  Italia  Trona- 
podina,  in  the  N.,  and  Gallia  Ciapadina  in  the 
h.  The  greater  part  of  the  eouncry  is  a vast  plain, 
drained  by  the  Padus  (Po)  and  its  affluent^  and 
has  ala'ays  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  Ligurians, 
Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  other  races  ; but  its  fer- 
tility attracted  the  Gault,  who  at  different  periods 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  countiy',  after 
expelling  the  original  inhabitants.  We  have  men- 
tion of  5 distinct  immigrations  of  Gaols  into  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  1st  was  in  the  reign  of  Tar^ 
quioiat  Priscus,  and  is  said  to  bare  been  led  by 
^llovetus,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the 
country  of  the  Insiibres,  and  bnilt  Milan.  The 
2nd  consisted  of  the  Cenomani,  who  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brixia  and  Verona.  The  3rd  of 
the  Salluvii,  who  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  Ti* 
cinui.  The  4th  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  who 
crossed  the  Po,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  os  the  Apennines,  driving  out  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians.  The  5th  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  consisting  of  the  warlike  race  of  the 
Senones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  numbers, 
under  the  command  of  Drennui,  and  took  Rome  in 
B.  c.  390.  Part  of  them  subsequently  recrossed  the 
Alps  and  returned  home  ; but  a great  number  of 
them  rctnoined  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  were  for 
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more  than  a century  a source  of  terror  to  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  1st  Punic  war  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  subdue  their 
dangerous  neighbours.  In  the  course  of  4 years 
(225—222)  the  whole  country  was  conquered,  ami 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (2*22)  a*as  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boii  in  191 
that  the  country  became  submiuive  to  the  Romans. 

— The  most  important  tribes  were : In  Gallia 
Trazispadona,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  the 
Taurini,  Salassi,  Libici,  Insubrka,  Cbno- 
MAM : in  O.  Cispadona,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
Boil,  Lingonbo,  Sbnunxs. 

GoUidiiua,  with  hit  full  luune,  P.  LiciNtus 
Valbrianus  EgnatiusGallixnus,  Roman  em- 
peror A.  D.  260 — 268.  He  succeeded  his  fsther 
Valerian,  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Persians  in  260 ; but  he  had  previously  reigned 
in  conjunction  with  his  father  frvm  his  accession  in 
253.  <}aUienui  was  indolent,  profligate,  and  in- 
different to  the  public  welfare;  and  his  reign  was 
one  of  the  most  ignoble  and  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  The  barbarians  lavaged  the  fsiresc 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  by  one  of  the  most  frightful  plagues 
recorded  in  history.  This  pestilence  follow^  a 
long  protracted  famine.  When  it  was  at  iu  greatest 
height,  5000  sick  are  said  to  have  perished  daily 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the  scourge  had  passed  away, 
it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
were  diminished  by  nearly  two  thirds.  The  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  empire  was  averted  mainly 
by  a series  of  internal  rebellions.  In  every  district 
able  officers  sprang  up,  who  asserted  and  strove  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  independent  princes.  The 
armies  levied  by  these  usurpers,  who  are  commonly 
distinguished  as  The  Thirty  Tyronts,  in  many  coses 
arrest^  the  progreu  of  the  invaders,  and  restored 
order  in  the  provinces  which  they  governed.  Oal- 
lienui  was  at  length  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in 
268,  while  besieging  Milan,  in  which  the  usurper 
Aureolus  had  taken  refuge. 

GaUin&rla.  L {Galinara\  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  number  of  hens  ; 
whence  its  name. » 2.  SUto,  a forest  of  pine-trees 
near  Cumae  in  Campania. 

GolUo,  JUnlni.  L A Roman  rhetorician,  and  a 
friend  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  whose 
son  he  adopted.  He  was  put  to  death  hy  Nero. 
In  early  life  he  had  been  a friend  of  Ovid 
iv.  II). » 2.  Son  of  the  rhetorician  M.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  and  an  elder  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  was  adopted  by  No.  1. 

Q.  GolUoj,  was  a candidate  for  the  praetorship 
in  B.  c.  64,  and  was  accused  of  ambitus  or  bribery 
by  M.  Calidiuj.  He  was  defended  on  that  occasion 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of  which  a few  fragments 
have  come  doa*n  to  us.  He  was  praetor  urhanus 
B.C.  63,  and  presided  at  the  trial  of  C.  Cornelius. 

— He  left  two  sons,  Q.  GoUitU,  who  was  praetor 
in  43,  and  was  pot  to  death  by  the  triumvirs ; and 
M.  GolUoi,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Antony’s 
partisaoa  in  4.L 

OalloffToeola.  [Galatia.] 

GoUdnlut,  a public  crier  at  Rome,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  youngerScipio,  whose  wealth 
and  gluttony  passed  into  the  proverb  ^ to  live  like 
Galloniuj.'^  lie  was  satirised  by  Horace  (.Saf.  lu 
2.  46). 
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ChtUuf,  Aellni.  1.  A juriit,  contemporary  with 
Cicero  and  Varro,  though  probably  rather  older 
than  either.  Ho  wa«  the  author  of  a treatiae,  Dt 
Vtrbontm^  quae  ad  Jui  CYri^  jfertineni^ 
tione^  which  is  frequently  cited  by  the  grammariana. 
o 2.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
waa  praefect  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Auguatut. 
In  B.  c.  '24  he  invaded  Arabia,  and  after  hit  army 
had  tuffered  dreadfully  from  the  beat  and  want  of 
water,  he  wai  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  lota. 

Gall  US,  L.  Anleltu,  praetor  b.  c.  168,  conducted 
the  war  against  Oentiua,  king  of  tiie  lllynant, 
whom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Romans. 

Oalltu,  C.  AquilUui,  a distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  was  a pupil  of  Q.  Mucius  S<^Tola,  and  the 
instructor  of  Seir.  Sulpicius.  He  was  praetor 
along  with  Cicero,  B.C.  66.  He  is  often  cited  by  the 
jurists  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  his  own  works  in  the  Digest. 

Oalliu  Salonlnuf,  L.  Aslnlni,  son  of  C.  Aii- 
niui  Pollio,  was  consul  b.  c.  8.  He  was  bated  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  had  married  Vipsania,  the 
former  wife  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  SO,  Tiberius  got 
the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  death,  and  kept  him 
iropnsoned  for  3 years,  on  the  most  scanty  supply 
of  food.  He  died  in  prison  of  starvation,  but 
whether  his  death  was  compulsory  or  voluntary  is 
unknown.  Gallos  wrote  a work,  entitled  De  Cbm^ 
IHtratione  patris  ae  Ciceroni*^  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  latter,  and  against  which  the  emperor 
Claudius  wrote  his  defence  of  Cicero. 

GaUut,  L.  CanlnltiB,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  56,  when  be  supported  the  views  of  Pompey. 
During  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have  remained 
neutral.  He  died  in  44. 

Gallus,  Cettilill,  governor  of  Syria  (lepaius^  A.  d. 
64,  65),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  out  into  the 
rebellion  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their 
city  and  temple  by  Titua 

Gallnf,  ConaUntias,  son  of  Julius  Constantius 
and  Galla,  grandson  of  Constantius  Chlorua  nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  elder  brother  by  a 
different  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  In  a.  d. 
351  be  w*ns  named  Caesar  by  Constantius  II.,  and 
was  left  in  the  command  of  the  E.,  where  be  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  haughtiness  and 
cmelty.  In  354  he  went  to  the  W.  to  meet  Con- 
stantius at  Milan,  but  was  arrested  at  Petovio  in 
Pannonia,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  was 
beheaded  in  a prison. 

Gallus,  C.  Com§Uiif,  was  bom  at  Forum  Jnlii 
(Frejus)  in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents,  about  B.C.  66. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  began  his 
career  as  a poet  when  he  was  about  *20.  He  had 
.already  attained  considerable  distinction  at  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death,  44 ; and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Octavion  in  Italy  after  that  event,  Gallus  em- 
braced his  party,  and  soon  acquired  great  itiBuence 
with  him.  In  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  ap- 
pointed by  OctAvian  to  distribute  lands  in  the  N. 
of  Italy  among  bis  veterans,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  siTordi'd  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua 
and  to  Virgil.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Octa- 
vian  to  the  battle  of  Aciium,  31,  and  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  army.  .After  the  battle,  Gallus 
was  sent  with  the  army  to  Egypt,  in  pursuit  of 
.Antony  ; and  when  Egypt  w'as  made  n Roman 
province,  Ociavian  appointed  Gallus  the  first  pre- 
fect of  the  province.  He  remained  in  Egypt  for 
nearly  4 years;  but  he  incurred  at  length  the  en- 
mity of  Octavias,  though  the  exact  natura  of  bis 
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offence  is  uncertain.  According  to  totne  accounta 
he  spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offenaive  and  instilu 
ing  manner  ; he  erected  numerous  statues  of  him- 
self in  Egypt,  and  had  his  own  exploits  inscribed 
on  the  pyramids.  The  senate  deprived  him  of  his 
estates,  and  tent  biro  into  exile ; whereupon  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  upon  his  own 
sword,  B.C.  26.  The  intimate  friendship  existing  be- 
tween Gallus  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
as  Asiuius  Pollio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid,  and  the 
high  praise  they  bestow  upon  him,  prove  that  he  w*aa 
a man  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements. 
Ovid  {Tri$l.  iv.  1 0.  5)  assigns  to  him  the  first  place 
among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets ; and  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a collection  of  elegies  in  4 books, 
the  principal  subject  of  which  was  his  love  of  Lr- 
coris.  But  all  bis  productions  have  perished ; tor 
the  4 epigrams  in  the  Latin  Anthology  attributed 
to  Gallus  could  not  have  been  written  by  a con- 
temporary of  Augustus^  Gallus  translated  into 
Latin  the  poems  of  Euphorion  of  Chalcit,  but  this 
translation  is  also  lost  Some  critics  attribute  to 
him  the  poem  Cirii,  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Virgil,  but  the  arguments  do  not  appear 
latis&ctory. 

Gallas,  Solpldoi,  a distinguished  orator,  was 
praetor  & c.  169,  and  consul  166,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Ligurians.  In  1 68  he  served  as  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiers  under  Aemilius  Paulus  in 
Macedonia,  and  during  this  campaign  predicted  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Oallas,  Traboniinns,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  25 1 
-254.  Hit  full  name  was  C,  V jbius  TasBONtANUS 
Gallus.  He  served  under  Dccios  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
contributed  by  his  treachery  to  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  battle,  which  proved  fiital  to  Decius  and  bis 
son  Herenniut.  Gallus  was  thereupon  elected  em- 
peror, and  Hostilianus,  the  surviving  son  of  Decius, 
was  nominated  his  colleague,  lie  purchased  a 
peace  of  the  Goths  by  allowing  them  to  retain 
their  plunder,  and  promising  them  a fixed  annual 
tribute.  In  253  the  Goths  again  invaded  the 
Roman  dominions  but  they  were  driven  back  by 
Aemiliamu,  wboee  troops  proclaimed  bkn  emperor 
in  Moesia.  Aemilianus  thereupon  marched  into 
Italy  ; and  Gallus  was  put  to  death  by  hit  own  soU 
diers  together  with  his  ion  Volusianus  before  any 
collision  had  taken  place  between  the  opposing 
armies.  The  name  of  Gallus  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  cowardice  and  dishonour.  In  addition 
to  the  misery  produced  by  the  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barians during  this  reign,  a deadly  pestilence  broke 
out  in  252,  and  continued  its  ravages  over  every 
part  of  the  empire  for  15  years. 

GaUtu.  1.  A river  in  Rith^mia,  rising  near 
Modra,  on  the  borders  of  Phrv'gia,  and  failing  into 
the  Sangarius  near  Leucae  {ly/kfh).^2.  A river 
in  Galatia,  which  also  fell  into  the  Sangarius  near 
Pessinus.  From  it  the  priests  of  Cybele  are  said 
to  have  obtained  their  name  of  GaliL 

GunlUi  {yoftiihioi  <3col),  that  it,  the  divinities 
protecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  Theso 
divinities  are  usually  regarded  as  the  protectors  of 
marriage.  Respecting  the  festival  of  iheOamelia 
see  DicU  of  Antiq.  $.  r. 

Gandim  (Fos'dapeu),  an  Indian  people  in  the 
Paropamisus  on  the  N.W.  of  the  between 

the  nven  Indus  and  Suastus.  Under  Xerxes  they 
were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  Their  country 
I was  called  Gandaritis  (ros^eprm). 
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Oftnd&ridM  or  Oandaiitee  (rcu^cvf^  Tai*-  | 
Sa^rai),  mo  Indimn  p«opIe,  in  the  middle  of  the  ! 
Punjab,  between  the  riven  Acesinee  {Cittnah)  and  ' 
H^rdraotee  (/futre),  whoae  kin^,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  invasion,  was  a cousin  and  namesake 
of  the  celebrated  Porus.  Whether  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  Oandarab  is  uncertain.  Sanskrit 
WTiters  mention  the  CiAamf^ra  in  the  centre  of  the 
Punjab. 

Oaiig4rldae  (FayyaplSai),  an  Indian  people 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Oangea 

Oangee  ( rdyyijs : Oanffes  or  6’onpa),  the  greatest 
river  of  India,  which  it  divided  into  the  2 parts 
named  by  the  ancients  India  intra  Gangem  (//in- 
t/tutan)  and  India  Extra  Gangem  (ZIvrmoA,  Gfciin 
C'Aina,  >SVam«  and  the  Ma/ay  PeaiarWu).  It  rises 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  Kmodi  Montes  (//tmo- 
/4i«Ki),  and  Bows  in  a general  S.  E.  direction  till  it 
falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gan- 
geticus  Sinus  (^y  of  Bengal).  Like  the  Nile,  it 
overflows  its  baiiks  penu4lically,  and  these  inun- 
dations render  its  valley  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Indio.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting 
it  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  give  very  various 
accounts  of  its  source,  its  size,  and  the  number  of 
its  moutha  The  brradtb,  which  Diodorus  Siculus 
aasigns  to  it  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  3‘2 
audio,  or  about  3 miles,  is  perfectly  correct.  The 
following  rivers  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Csiiias,  Jomancs  or  Diamunas,  Sarabus  Condochates, 
Oedanes,  Cosf>agus  or  Cossoanus,  Erannoboas,  Sonus 
or  Soas,  Sittocestis,  Solomatis,  Sambus,  Magon, 
Agomnis,  Omalis,  Commenases,  Cacuihis,  Ando- 
luatis,  Amystis,  Oxymagis,  and  Errhenysis. — The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a city  in  the  interior  of 
India,  on  the  Ganges,  where  it  makes  its  great 
bend  to  the  E.,  perhaps  AUahahad. 

Oangra  (rdy^pai  Kmkart),  a city  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  near  the  confines  of  Galatia,  w*as  originally 
a fortress  ; in  the  lime  of  king  Deiotanis,  a royal 
residence;  and  under  the  later  emperors,  the  capital 
of  Paphlagonia. 

Oanot  (rdvof),  a fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis. 

OanjNiUM  (raifvg/firjs\  son  of  Tros  and 
Callirrhoc,  and  brother  of  Ilus  and  Assaracua,  w'as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  mortals,  and  « as  carried  off 
by  the  gods  that  he  might  All  the  cup  of  Zeus,  and 
live  among  the  eternal  gods.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account;  but  other  traditions  give  different  details. 
Some  call  him  son  of  Laomedon,  others  son  of 
Hus,  and  others  again  of  Ericbthoniui  or  Assara- 
cus.  The  nuinner  in  which  he  was  carried  away 
from  the  earth  is  likewise  differently  described  ; 
for  while  Homer  mentions  the  gods  in  general, 
later  writers  state  that  Zeus  himself  carried  him 
of!^  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eagle.  There  is,  fur- 
ther, no  agreement  as  to  the  place  where  the  event 
occurred  ; though  later  writers  usually  represent 
hun  as  carried  off  from  Mount  Ida  (cu^ns  ab  !da^ 
Hor.  Carm.  iv.  4).  The  early  legend  simply  states 
that  Gaiiyraedes  was  carried  off  that  he  might  he 
the  cup-Warer  of  Zeus,  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
ceived to  have  succeeded  Hebe;  but  later  writers 
describe  him  as  the  beloved  and  favourite  of  Zeus, 
without  allusion  to  hit  office.  Zeus  compensated 
the  father  fur  his  loss  hy  a pair  of  divine  horses. 
Astnmomsrs  fiave  placed  Oanymedes  among  the 
stars  under  the  name  of  Aquarius.  The  Homans 
cuiicd  him  by  a comipt  form  of  his  name,  Catamittu.  | 
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(Hirima.  [Oaramantbs.] 

GaramantM  (ropd^soKres),  the  S.moet  people 
known  to  the  ancients  in  N.  Africa,  dwelt  far  S. 
of  the  Great  Syrtis  in  the  region  called  Phazania 
(Fezxan)^  where  they  bad  a capital  city,  Girama 
(rdpaua:  Monrsouk^  lat.  25^  53'  N\loug.  14^  lU' 
E.).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a weak 
unwarlike  people;  be  places  them  19  days'  journey 
from  Aethiopia  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
15  days*  journey  from  Ammonium,  and  30  days* 
journey  from  Egypt.  The  Homans  obtained  fresh 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Balbus  into  their  coujitry,  in  b.  c.  43. 

Oarg&nus  Mona  (MonU  Oargano)^  a mountain 
and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which  were  oak 
forests  (querceta  Harganit  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  9.  7.) 

«0&,  or  *US  (rdpyapa,  uv,  or:  Tap- 
yagevi).  1.  (Kaz-Oagk)  the  S.  summit  of  M.  Ido, 
in  the  Troad.«~2.  A city  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Adraroyttium,  between 
Assns  and  Antandrus  ; said  to  have  been  founded 
originally  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  the 
I^iieges  ; afterwards  colonised  from  Miletus  ; and 
removed  to  the  lower  site  on  account  of  the  incle- 
mency of  its  situation  on  the  mountain.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood was  rich  in  com. 

I OargetttU  (rapyrtrrds:  ropT^mor ),  a demus 
I in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  on  the 
N.W.  slope  of  Mt.  Hymettus  ; the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Epicurus. 

Gaiitefi  a people  in  Aquitania,  neighbours  of 
the  Ausci,  in  the  modem  Com/e  de  6’tiutr. 

O&rocili,  a people  in  GaJiia  Narbonensis,  near 
Mt  Cenis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jean  de 
Afaurienne. 

Oart&ftria,  or  -itil  (Tapaaovpla^  or  ‘iVit),  a 
praefectura  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lyca- 
onia  and  Tyanitis.  Its  chief  tomi  was  c^led 
rapffiovpa. 

GarUi,  a people  of  Liguria  in  the  Apennines. 

Oaruxana  (Gartmae),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows  N.W.  through 
Aquitania,  and  becomes  a bay  of  the  sea  below 
Burdigala  (Bordeatu). 

Garoxnni,  a people  in  Aquitania  on  the  Gnnimna. 

Gathliae  (ro9^),  a town  in  Arcadia  on  the 
Gathe&taa,  a river  which  flows  into  the  Alpb^us 
W.S.W.  of  Megalopolis. 

Gaug&xnela  (ra  : Aarme/ti),  a village 

in  the  district  of  Aturia  in  As.syrin,  the  scene  of  the 
lost  and  decisive  liattie  between  Alexander  and 
Darius  Codomannus,  a.  c.  331,  commonly'  called 
the  battle  of  Arbbla. 

Gaolanltis  (FaoAo-  or-ovins:  Janlan\  a dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Tilierias,  os  far  8.  as  the  river  Hieromax, 
named  from  the  town  of  Golan  (FavAaea). 

Omalot  (FaCAot:  FauAirijl:  Goxxo),  an  island 
in  the  Sicilian  sea  near  Melite  (xy/tUta). 

Gaorelfon,  Ganrlon.  [Andros.] 

Oaumi  Hong,  GRorantiB  or  >ni  1C.  (Monie 
Ganro),  a volcanic  range  of  mountains  in  Cam- 
pania, between  Cumae  and  Neapolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoftd  of  Puteoli.  which  produced  good  wine, 
and  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Samnite» 
by  M.  Valerius  Corviia,  ».  c.  343. 

Oasft  (rdia).  I.  (Gkuzzeh).  the  last  city  on  the 
S.  ^V^  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the  key  of  the 
country  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  stood  on  an  eminenco 
about  2 miles  fmm  the  sea.  and  was.  from  the  very 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  very 
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•tronsily  fortified.  It  wa«  one  of  the  5 citie*  of 
the  PhilUtinee;  and,  though  taken  firom  them  more  ! 
than  once  by  the  Jews,  wa«  each  time  recoTered.  ' 
It  wai  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  remained  I 
in  the  haode  of  the  Peniani  till  the  time  of  Alez> 
ander,  who  only  gained  poeaeieion  of  it  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  lerer^  montbi.  In  B.  c.  315, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy  the  eon  of  Lagus, 
at  the  reeult  of  hit  rictory  over  Demetriut  before 
the  city,  and  waa  destroyed  by  him.  But  it  again 
recovered,  and  wat  powetted  alternately  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  during  their  prolonged 
wars,  and  afterwardt  by  the  Atmonaean  prinoet  of 
Judaea,  one  of  whom,  Alexander  Jannaeut,  again 
destroyed  it,  a C.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Oabiniui; 
given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great ; and,  after 
Hcrod't  death,  united  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
In  A.  D.  65,  it  was  again  deetroyed  in  an  insurrec* 
tion  of  iu  Jewish  inhabitants;  but  it  recovered  once 
more,  and  remained  a fiourishiog  city  till  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  634.  In  ad> 
dition  to  its  importance  as  a military  post,  it  poo* 
sessed  an  extensive  commerce,  carri^  on  through 
its  port,  Majuma,  or  Con8Taktia.»2.  (GAas),  a 
city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  between 
Alexandria  and  Cyropolis;  one  of  the  7 cities  which 
rebelled  against  Alexander  in  B.C.  328. 

O&xkca  (rd^oaa:  Tabreer),  a city  in  the  N.  of 
Media  Atropatene,  equidistant  from  Artaxata  and 
Ecbatana,  was  a summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Media. 

Oaxiflra  (Pa^oupo),  a city  in  Pontus  Galaticua, 
on  the  river  Iris,  below  Amasia,  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  ; but  in  Strabo's 
time  it  had  &llen  to  decay. 

Qi^bUfine  (r«8aA^»^),  the  district  of  Arabia 
Petraea  around  the  city  of  Petra. 

Oebeima  Ko&i.  [Cbbk.n'na.] 

OedrfialB  (r<Spw<ri’a,and  VaSp»<rla : S.K.  part  of 
BeIoochiiUan\  the  furthest  province  of  the  Persian 
empire  on  the  S.  £.,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Aria.n'a,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carmania,  on 
the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Aracliosia,  on  the  E.  by 
India  (or,  as  the  country  about  the  lower  course  of 
the  Indus  was  called,  Indo-Scythia),  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Erythraeiim,  or  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
formed  by  a succession  of  sandy  steppes,  rising  from 
the  sea-coast  towards  the  table  land  of  Ariana,  and 
produced  little  besides  aromatic  shrubs.  The  slip 
of  land  between  the  coast  and  the  lowest  mountain 
range  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Ambis  (Ax>spe?);  but  even  this 
district  is  for  the  most  part  only  a scries  of  salt 
marshes.  Gedrosia  is  known  in  history  chiefly 
through  the  distress  suffered  for  want  of  water,  in 
passing  through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of 
Alexander.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  2 races,  the  Ichtbyophagi  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  Gedrosi  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  a*ere  a wild  nomade  people,  whom  even 
Alexander  was  only  able  to  reduce  to  a temporary 
subjection.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  8 
districts.  Its  chief  cities  were  Rbambacia  and 
Pura,  or  Parsis. 

Oegania  Oent,  traced  its  origin  to  the  mythical 
Gyms,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  a*as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Alban  houses,  trans- 
planted to  Rome  on  the  deiiniction  of  Alba  by 
Tnllus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
patricians.  There  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
family  in  this  gtaa,tl^t  of  Mactrint,  many  mexn-  J 
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bers  of  which  filled  the  highest  offices  In  the  state 
in  the  early  times  of  the  republic. 

Ofila  (if  FcAo,  Ion.  r#Ai} : PsA^r,  GeleosU  ; 
nr.  Terra  Nmva  Ru.),  a city  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  a river  of  the  same  name  ( Fimme  Hi  Trrra 
AWra),  foonded  by  Rhodians  from  Ltndos,  and 
by  Cretans,  & c.  690.  It  soon  obtained  great 
power  and  wealth  ; and,  in  582,  it  founded  Agri- 
gentum,  which,  however,  became  more  powerful 
than  the  mother  city.  Like  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily,  it  was  subject  to  tyrants,  of  whom  the  most 
iropekant  were  Hippocratbs,  Orlon,  and  Hix- 
RON.  Oelon  transported  half  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse  ; the  place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  no  longer  inhabited. 
The  poet  Aeschylus  died  here.  — N.  of  Gela  were 
the  celebrated  Camfi  Gvfot,  which  produced  rich 
crops  of  wheat 

Galte.  [Cadcail] 

OeUnor  (r«Adswp),king  of  Argot,  was  expelled 
by  Danaua 

Oaldhba  (GW5,  below  Colegmt\  a fortified  place 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Germany. 

OeUIa  Gent,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnite  origin, 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.  There  were  2 
generals  of  this  name  in  the  Samnite  wars,  Oellius 
Statius  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  who  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  D.  & 305,  and  Gellius  Egnatiua 
in  the  3rd  Samnite  war.  [EoNATiuaj  The  chief 
family  of  the  Oellii  at  Rome  bore  the  name  of 
PUBtICOLA. 

OallloB.  L Gb.,  a contemporary  of  the  Gracchi, 
the  author  of  a history  of  l^me  from  the  earliest 
epoch  down  to  B.C.  145  at  least.  The  work  is 
lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers. 
•~3.  Aulitf,  a Latin  grammarian  of  good  family, 
was  probably  a natee  of  Rome.  He  studied  rbe> 
tone  under  T.  Castricios  and  Sulpicius  Apollinaris, 
philosophy  under  Calvisius  Taurus  and  Pcregriims 
Proteus,  and  enjoyed  also  tbs  friendship  and  in- 
structions of  Favorinus,  Herodes  Attieus,  and  (^>r- 
nelius  Fronto.  While  yet  a youth  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  to  act  as  an  umpire  in  civil 
causes.  The  precise  date  of  hii  biHh  and  death  is 
unknown  ; but  he  must  have  lived  under  Hadrian, 
Antoninas  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  117 — 180. 
He  wrote  a a*ork  entitled  Soeiee  AUioaet  because 
it  was  composed  in  a country  house  near  Athens, 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a sort  of 
miscellany,  containing  numerous  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a variety  of  topics 
connected  with  history,  antiquities,  philosophy,  and 
philology,  isiterspersed  with  origin^  remarks,  the 
whole  thrown  together  into  20  Imoks,  without  any 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement.  The  Bth  book 
is  entirely  lost  with  the  exception  of  the  index. — 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jae.  Oronovius,  Lug.  Bat. 
1706  (reprinted  by  Coniadi,  Lips.  1762),  and  by 
Lion,  Gotting.  1824.  «S.  a jurist,  one 

of  the  disciples  of  Ser.  Sulpicius. 

Ofil5n  (NAwv).  L Son  of  Dinoroenes,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  and  afterwards  of  Syracuse,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Gela. 
He  held  the  chief  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  ; shortly  after 
whose  death  he  obtained  the  supreme  power,  b.  c. 
491.  In  485  he  availed  himself  of  the  inteniAl 
dissensions  of  Syracuse  to  make  himself  master  of 
this  city  also.  From  this  time  he  neglected  Gela, 
and  bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Syncufc,  to  which  place  be  removed  many  of  iha 
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inliabiuata  of  the  other  citiee  of  SicHj.  In  480 
he  gnioed  a brilluint  Tietory  at  Himera  orer  the 
Canhaginiana,  who  bad  inraded  Sicilj  with  an 
army,  amounting,  it  ii  eaid,  to  the  incredible 
number  of  300,000  men.  Scarcely  any  of  thit 
vaat  boet  eurriTed  to  carry  the  newi  to  Carthage. 
The  rictojy  ia  eaid  to  have  been  gained  on  the  very 
name  day  aa  that  of  Salamii.  He  died  in  476  of 
a dropey,  after  reigning  7 yean  at  Syracuse.  He 
wrae  lucceeded  by  hU  brother  Hitaorr.  He  is  re< 
presented  ae  a man  of  singular  leniency  and  mo* 
deration,  and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects ; and  his  name  even 
appean  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  an  in- 
stance of  a good  monarch.  A splendid  tomb  waa 
erected  to  him  by  the  Syracusans  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  heroic  honoun  were  decreed  to  his  me- 
mory Son  of  Hiernn  II.,  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  died  before  bis  hither,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
50  years.  He  received  the  title  of  king  in  the 
lifetime  of  hit  father. 

Odl6ni  (rcAcvv^l),  a Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Tana’is 
(Zbui).  They  were  said  to  have  been  of  0 reek 
origin,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine;  but  they  intermixed  with  the  Scythians  so 
as  to  lose  all  traces  of  their  Hellenic  race.  Their 
chief  city  was  called  Gelonus  (PsAwedr). 

Oemlniii  (r«Mlvor),  an  astronomer,  was  a native 
of  Rhodes,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  77.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  E/irayceyb 
«it  rd  ^curd/Atett,  which  is  a descriptive  treatise  on 
elementary  astronomy,  with  a great  deal  of  histo- 
rical allusion.  It  is  printed  in  the  Vramologim  of 
Petavitts,  Paris,  1630,  and  in  Ualmab  edition  of 
Ptolemv,  Paris,.  1819. 

OAalhtQS,  SerrHIat.  1.  P.,  twice  oonsul  with 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  namely,  in  | 
B.C.  252  and  248.  In  both  years  be  carried  on 
war  against  the  Carthaginians.  *•8.  Cn.,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  217  with  C.  Flaminius,  in  the 
2zhi  Punic  war.  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  »3.  IL,  also 
suraamed  Ptdex,  consul  202  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero,  obtained  Etruria  for  bit  province.  He  is 
mentioned  on  several  occasions  subsequently. 

Gamonlae  (sealae)  or  Oamonli  (gra^),  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventine,  down  which 
the  bodies  criminals  strangled  in  the  prison  were 
diwed.  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Oen&bom  or  Caakbom  {OrUan$'u  a town  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensii,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ligeris, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Camutes : it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Caesar,  but  subsequently  re- 
built In  later  tiroes  it  was  called  Civitas  Aure- 
liaoorum  or  Aureliaoensis  Urba,  whence  itamodem 
name. 

Oenaimi,  a people  in  Vindelicia,the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  ValLe  di  Son, 
were  subdued  by  Drusus.  (Hor.  Carm.  ir.  1 4. 10.) 

OenMlos,  Jostphof,  lived  about  a.  d.  940,  and  j 
wrote  in  4 books  a history  of  the  Bysantine  em- 
perors from  A.  D.  813  to  886,  consequently  of  the 
reigns  of  Leo  V.,  Michael  II.,  Tbeophilujt,  Michael 
III.,  and  Basil  i.  Edited  by  Ijuhmaim,  Bonn, 
1834. 

Geaetaeus  (rserrratet),  a surname  of  Zeus, 
from  C>ipe  Geoetus  on  the  Euxine,  where  he  was 
worshipped  as  fk4«ivot,  i.e.  **the  hospitable.** 

OaaatyUia  (rsvenrAAfr),  the  protectress  of 
births,  occurs  both  as  a surname  of  Aphrodite, 
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and  as  a distinct  divinity  and  a companion  of 
Aphrodite.  We  also  find  the  plural,  r«r«ri/\Ai8fr, 
or  r«rrot8«r,  as  a class  of  divinities  presiding  over 
generation  and  birth,  and  as  companions  of  Aphro- 
dite Colias. 

OcnlTa  or  Oankva  (Genevensis:  Genev<x\  the 
last  town  of  the  Allobroges,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Helvetii,  was  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
at  tbe  spot  where  the  river  flowed  out  of  the  Lacus 
Lemannus.  There  was  a bridge  here  over  the 
Rhone. 

OdnXtrlz,  that  is,  “ the  mother,**  is  used  by 
Ovid  {Mtl.  xiv.  536)  as  a samame  of  CyWle,  in 
tbe  place  of  moier,  or  mnpna  mater ; but  it  is 
better  known  as  a surname  of  Venus,  to  whom 
Caesar  dedicated  a temple  at  Rome,  as  the  mother 
of  the  Julia  Gens. 

O^ilos,  a protecting  spirit,  analogous  to  the 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Tbe  belief  in  such  spirits  existed  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks  called  them  SolMOvcf, 
Daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  tiroes,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.  Hesiod  says  that  the  Daemons 
were  30,0(10  in  number,  and  that  they  dwelled  on 
earth  unseen  by  mortals,  as  the  ministers  of  Zeus, 
and  as  the  guanlians  of  men  and  of  justice.  He 
further  conceives  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  righ- 
teous men  who  lived  in  the  golden  sge  of  the 
world.  Tbe  Greek  philosophers  took  up  this  ides, 
snd  developed  a complete  theory  of  daemons.  Thus 
we  read  in  Plato,  that  daemons  are  assigned  to 
men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  ac- 
company men  through  life,  and  after  death  conduct 
their  souls  to  Hades.  Pindar,  in  several  passages, 
speaka-  of  7sa«8AMf  Sails',  that  is,  the  spirit 
watching  over  tbe  fiite  of  man  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.  The  daemons  are  further  described  as  the 
ministers  and  oompanions  of  the  gods,  who  carry 
tbe  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  snd  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  to  men,  and  accordingly  float  in  immense 
nuroben  in  tbe  space  between  heaven  and  earth. 
There  was  also  a distina  class  of  daemons,  who 
were  exclusively  the  ministers  of  the  goda  — • Tbe 
Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  iMtions  re- 
specting tbe  genii  from  the  Etruscans,  though  the 
name  Genius  itself  is  I^tin  (it  U connected  with 
ycs-«ri,  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  gene- 
rator or  father).  The  genii  of  the  Homans  are 
tbe  powers  which  produce  life  {dii  peniiaUs),  and 
accompSLoy  man  through  it  as  his  second  or  spiritual 
self.  They  were  further  not  confined  to  man,  but 
every  living  being,  animal  as  well  ss  man,  and 
every  place  bad  its  geniua  Every  human  being  at 
his  birth  obtained  (sorii/ar)  a genius,  whom  he 
worshipped  as  ssmWms  et  $a$$cittmmus  deut^  especially 
on  his  birthday,  with  libations  of  wine,  incense,  and 
garianda  of  flowers.  The  bridal  bed  was  sacred 
to  the  genius,  on  account  of  bis  connection  with 
; generation,  and  the  bed  itself  was  called  Ueius  pe^ 
miaiu.  On  other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  tbe  genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merri- 
ment was  not  unfrequently  expressed  by  pemo  i»- 
dulptrtj  pemum  enrare,  or  plaemr*.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Homan  people  h^  its  own  genius,  who 
is  often  seen  represented  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and 
Trajan.  He  waa  worehipped  on  sad  as  well  as 
joyous  occasions  ; thus,  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year  of  the  war 
With  Hannibal.  The  genii  are  usually  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  winged  beings.  The  genius  of 
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a place  nppcnn  in  the  form  of  a serpent  eating 
fruit  plnc^  before  him. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  em« 
pire.  In  A.  D.  429  he  croued  over  from  Spain  to 
Africa,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  frightful  se- 
verity. Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  431,  but  Car- 
thage did  not  fall  into  his  hands  till  439.  Having 
thus  l>ecome  master  of  the  whole  of  the  N.W.  of 
Africa,  he  attacked  Italy  itself.  In  455  he  took 
Rune  and  plundered  it  for  14  days,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  destroyed  Capua,  Nola, and  Neapolis.  Twice 
the  empire  endeavoured  to  revenge  itself,  and  twice 
it  failt'd  : the  first  was  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
emperor  Majorian  (457),  whose  fleet  was  destroyed 
in  the  bay  of  Carthagena  The  2nd  was  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo  (4f>8), 
which  was  also  bathed  by  the  burning  of  the  fleet 
off  Uona.  Genseric  died  in  477.  at  a great  age. 
He  was  ait  Arian  ; and  in  the  cruelties  exercised 
under  his  orders  against  his  Catholic  subjects  be 
exhibited  the  first  instance  of  persecution  carried 
on  upon  a large  scale  by  one  body  of  Christians 
against  another. 

Gentlna,  son  of  Pleuratus,  a king  of  the  Illy- 
rians. As  early  as  B.C.  ItiO,  he  had  given  offence 
to  the  Homans  on  account  of  the  piracies  of  his 
subjects;  and  in  168  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  pmetor  L.  Anicius  Gallus  was  sent 
against  him.  The  war  was  hnUbed  within  30 
days.  Geniius  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  then 
suiTenderi-d  himself  to  Anicius,  who  carried  him  to 
Home  to  adorn  his  triumph.  He  was  afterwards 
kept  as  a prisoner  at  Spoletium. 

Ganoa  (Genuas,  -atis,  Genuensis ; Genoa),  an 
imfHjrtaiit  commercial  town  in  Liguria,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  gulf  {Oui/ o/Grnoa)^ 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Homans  at  the  be- 
giuuiiig  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  w*as  held  for  some  time  by  the  Car- 
thaginian Mago.  It  was  a Homan  rminicipium, 
but  it  did  not  become  of  political  importance  till  the 
middle  a^et,  when  it  was  commonly  called 

(HnUcla  Gena,  [latrician,  of  which  the  principal 
families  boro  the  names  of  Aventi.vknsis  and 
AuOURlNt’S. 

(?6nfiatis  (/i/lwmi),  a river  in  Greek  Illyria,  N. 
of  the  Apsus. 

Gephyraei  (rc^opoToi),  an  Athenian  family,  to 
which  Ilannodius  and  Aristoirlton  belonged.  They 
said  that  they  came  originally  from  Kretria  in  Euboea. 
Herodotus  believed  them  to  be  of  Phoenician  de- 
scent, to  have  followed  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and 
from  thence  to  have  emigrated  to  Athens.  They 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  which  sepa- 
rated the  territory  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis, 
and  their  name  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  firidye  {y4<pvpa),  which  was  built  over  the  river 
at  this  ISuch  a notion,  however,  is  quite 

untenable,  since  **  bridge**  appears  to  have  been  a 
comparative  recent  meaning  of  We  find 

that  there  were  temples  at  Athens,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  Gephymei,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  to  I>emeter 
Achaea,  whose  worship  they  seem  to  have  brought 
with  them  from  Boeotia 

Gepldae,  a Gothic  people,  who  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia, and  first  settled  in  the  country  between 
the  Oder  and  the  V'istula,  from  which  they  ex- 
pelled the  Burgundiones.  Subsequently  they  joined 
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the  numerous  hosts  of  Attila  ; and  after  his  death 
they  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  I>annl>e. 
As  they  were  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Kastern 
empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lango- 
bardi  or  Lombards,  who  conquered  the  Gqtidae 
and  destroyed  their  kingdom. 

Gcr  or  Gir  (Fsfp  : Ghir  or  ManfolfpX  a river  of 
Gaetulia  in  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretania  Caesariensia  ; 
flowing  S.  R from  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Atlas,  till  ic 
is  lost  in  the  desert.  It  first  became  known  to  the- 
Homans  through  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Geraestna  (repeurrrdj!  r«pa/eTtoj\  a promon- 
tory and  harbour  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboe.% 
with  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  whose 
honour  the  festival  of  the  Gcraestia  (repoitma) 
was  here  celebrated. 

Geran$&  (d  rspdesta),  a range  of  mountains, 
beginning  at  the  S.W.  slope  of  Cithaeron,  and  run- 
ning along  the  W.  coast  of  Megnria.  till  it  termi- 
nated in  the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthian 
territory  ; but  the  name  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  mountain  in  the  Corinthian  territory. 

Gorenla  (rspuK/a),  an  ancient  town  in  Messe- 
nia,  the  birthplace  of  Nestor,  who  it  hence  called 
Oerenian  {Vfp^yiof).  It  was  retarded  by  some  as 
the  same  place  as  the  Homeric  Enope. 

Gergu,  or  Gergltha,  or  -«•,  or  -iu,  (Npytf, 
rtpyi&a^  or  -s»,  or  -or:  r4pyidtos\  a town  in  the 
Troad,  N.  of  the  Scamander,  inhabited  by  Teu- 
crians.  Attains  removed  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sources  of  the  Caicus,  where  mention  is  made  of  a 
place  called  GergCihs  orGergilhion,  in  the  territory 
of  Cyme. 

Gergdrla.  1.  A fortified  town  of  the  Arvemi 
in  Gaul,  situated  on  a high  and  inaccessible  hill, 
W.  or  S.W.  of  the  Elaver  (AUiyr).  Its  site  is 
uncertain  ; but  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modem  «2.  A town  of  the 

Boii  in  Gaul,  of  uncertain  site. 

Germa  (r*'pu»7),  the  name  of  3 cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  1.  (ficmas/u,  Hu.)  in  My.sia  Minor,  near 
Cyzicus.^S.  ( }>r»«a/e;>e)  in  Mysia,  between  Per- 
gamus  and  Thyatira.— 8.  ( )Vrwia),  in  Galatia,  be- 
tween Pe-ssinus  and  Ancyra;  a colonia. 

Gano&llla,  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.,  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpalhiin  mountains 
on  the  E.,  by  the  Danube  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Bahic  on  the  N.  It  thus 
included  much  more  than  modem  Germany  on  the 
N.  and  K.,  but  much  less  in  the  W.  and  S.  The 
N.  and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewise  called 
Gerwia«i<i  Prima  and  Secunda  under  the  Roman 
emperors  (seep. 275, a.]  ; and  it  was  in  contradis- 
tinction to  these  provinces  that  Germania  proper 
was  also  called  GErmania  Magna  or  0.  Trans- 
rhen&na  or  G.  Barb&ra.  It  w'hs  not  till  Caesar's 
aimpaigtiB  in  Gaul  (b.  c.  58 — 50)  that  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  Homan  writers  represent  Germany 
as  a dismal  land,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
forests  and  swamps,  producing  little  com,  and 
subject  to  intense  frosts  and  almost  eternal  winter. 
Although  these  accounts  are  probably  exaggerated, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  Itefore  the  immense 
woods  were  cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  the 
climate  of  Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at 
present,  — The  N,  of  Germany  is  a vast  plain,  but 
in  the  S.  there  are  many  mountains,  which  were 
covered  in  antiquity  with  vast  forests,  and  thus 
were  frequently  called  Sdvae.  Of  these  the  most 
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important  was  the  Hsrcynia  Silva. — The  chief 
river*  were  the  RHB.vrs  (Rhine),  Danubiujs  (Da- 
wiiAe), Vistula, Amisia  (A’mi),  Visurois(  HV^rr), 
Albis  (Elbe),  ViADUS  (Oder).  — The  iubabitants 
were  called  Obrmani  by  the  Roman*.  Tacitu* 
•ay*  (Germ.  2)  that  Germani  was  the  name  of  the 
Tungrl,  who  were  the  first  German  people  that 
crossed  the  Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this 
name  properly  belonged  only  to  those  tribes  who 
were  settled  in  Gaul  ; and  as  these  were  the  first 
Genn<in  tribes  with  which  the  Homan*  came  into 
contact,  tht*y  extended  the  name  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Some  modem  writers  derive  it  from  the  German 
jTtrer,  //eer,  Wekr^  so  that  the  word  would  be 
equivalent  to  W'ehrman,  Wehrmiinner,  that  i*, 
warrior*.  The  German*  themselves  do  not  appear 
to  have  used  any  one  name  to  indicate  the  whole 
nation  ; for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  name  Teuicnes  (i.  e.  Teuten, 
J)eutKhe%  was  the  general  name  of  the  nation  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Germans  regarded 
themselves  as  indigenous  in  the  country  ; but  thers 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  a branch  of  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who,  along  with  the 
Celts,  migrated  into  Europe  from  the  Caucasus  and 
the  countries  around  the  Black  and  Caspian  sens, 
at  a period  long  anterior  to  historical  records. 
They  are  described  as  a people  of  high  stature  and 
of  groat  bodily  strength,  with  fair  complexions 
blue  eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  their  climate,  they  wore  little 
clothing,  and  their  children  went  entirely  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defensive  armour:  their 
chief  oHonsivc  weapon  was  the  /nmea,  a long 
spear  with  a narrow  iron  pwint,  which  they  either 
darted  from  a distance  or  pushed  in  close  combat. 
Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made  of  rough 
timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A number  of 
these  were  of  course  often  built  near  each  other  ; 
but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  towns  pro- 
perly so  called.  Many  of  their  tribes  were  nomad, 
and  every  year  changed  their  place  of  abode. — The 
men  found  their  chief  delight  in  the  peril*  and  ex- 
citement of  war.  In  peace  they  passed  their  lives 
in  listless  indolence,  only  varW  by  deep  gaming 
and  excessive  drinking.  Their  chief  drink  was 
beer  ; and  their  carouse*  frequently  ended  in 
bloody  brawl*.  The  women  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Their  chastity  was  without  reproach. 
They  accompanied  their  husbands  to  battle,  and 
cheered  them  on  by  their  presence,  and  frequently 
by  their  example  a*  well.  Both  sexes  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  unconquerable  love  of  li- 
berty ; and  the  women  frequently  destroyed  both 
themselves  and  their  children,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  power  of  their  husbands*  conquerors.  — In  each 
tribe  we  find  the  people  divided  into  4 classes : the 
nobles  i the  freemen  ; the  freedmen  or  vassals  ; and 
the  slaves.  All  questions  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  tribe,  were 
decided  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which  each 
freeman  had  a right  to  take  ptirt  In  these  as- 
semblies a king  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles  ; 
tut  his  power  was  very  limited,  and  he  only  acted 
as  the  supreme  magistrate  in  lime  of  peace  ; for 
when  a war  bn»ke  out,  the  people  elected  a dis- 
tinguished w.irrior  a*  their  lender,  upon  whom  the 
prerogative*  of  the  king  devolved.  — The  religion 
of  the  Germans  is  known  to  ns  only  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  confused  the 
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subject  by  socking  to  identify  the  gods  of  the 
Germans  with  their  own  divinities.  We  know 
that  they  worshipped  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Stars.  They  are  also  said  to  hare  paid  espe- 
cial honour  to  Merciuy,  who  wa.s  probably  iho 
German  Wodan  or  Odin.  Their  other  chief  di- 
vinities were  Isis  (probably  Freia^  the  wife  of 
Odin);  Mars  (Tyr  or  Zio.  the  German  god  of 
war) ; the  mother  of  the  gods,  called  Serikui  (less 
correctly  fferthua  or  tlerthu)  ; and  .Tupiter  (Thor, 
or  the  god  of  thunder).  The  worship  of  the  gods 
was  simple.  They  had  both  priests  and  priestesses 
to  attend  to  their  service  ; and  some  of  the 
priestesses,  snch  as  Veleda  among  the  Bructeri, 
were  celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  — The  Germani  first  appear  in  his- 
tory in  the  campaigns  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tcutones 
(n.  c.  n 3),  the  latter  of  w'hom  were  undoubtedly 
a Germanic  people.  [Tbutones.]  About  50 
years  afterwards  Ariovistua,  a German  chief,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  with  a vast  host  of  Germans,  and  sub- 
dued a great  part  of  Gaul  ; but  he  wms  defeated 
by  Caesar  with  great  slaughter  (68),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Caesar  twice  crossed  this  river 
(55,  53),  but  made  no  permanent  conquest  on  the 
E.  bank.  In  the  reign  of  Aumistiis,  his  step  son 
Drnsn*  carried  on  w’ar  in  Gennnny  with  great 
success  for  4 years  (12 — 9),  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Elbe.  On  hi*  death  (9),  his  brother  Ti- 
berius succeeded  to  the  command  ; and  under  him 
the  couniiy  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Visurgis 
( Ifeser)  was  entirely  subjugated,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  a Rum.-tn  province.  But  in  a.  r».  9,  the  im- 
politic and  tyrannic.nl  conduct  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor Qiiintilius  Varus,  provoked  a general  insur- 
rection of  the  various  German  tribes,  headed  by 
Arminius,  the  Cheruscan.  Varus  and  his  legions 
were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  conquest*  E.  of  the  Rhine.  (Varus.] 
The  defeat  of  V'ania  was  avenged  by  the  successful 
campaigns  of  Oermanictis,  who  would  probably 
have  recovered  the  Roman  dominions  E.  of  the 
river,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled 
him  to  Rome,  a.  d.  16.  From  this  time  the  Ro- 
man* alwindoned  all  further  attempts  to  conquer 
Germany  ; but  in  cfmsequence  of  the  civil  dissen- 
iion*  which  broke  out  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Tiberiu*,  they  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain peaceable  possession  of  a large  portion  of  tho 
S.W.  of  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  AOMI 
Dkcumatk*.  [See  p.  27,  b.]  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  several  of  the  tribes  in  W.  Germany  joined 
the  Balavi  in  their  hiMirrection  against  the  Ro- 
mans (a.  n.  69 — 71).  Domilian  and  Trajan  h.id 
to  repel  the  ntracks  of  some  German  tril)cs  ; but 
in  the  reign  of  Antomnus  Pius,  the  Marcomanni, 
joined  by  varion*  other  tribes,  made  a more  for- 
midable attack  upon  the  Roman  dominions,  and 
threatened  the  empire  with  de»tmction.  From 
this  time  the  Rnm.an*  were  often  called  upon  to 
defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ngainfcl  their 
dangerous  neighljours,  especially  against  the  2 
powerful  confederacies  of  the  .5lemanni  and  Franks 
[.5lrmansi  ; Fr.vnci]  ; and  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  s*>me 
of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  — The  Ger- 
mans are  divided  by  Tacitu*  into  3 great  tribe*: 
I . Intytevonn,  on  the  Oc«^n.  2.  Hermione$,  in- 
habiting the  central  parts.  3.  Idaevonen,  in  tho 
remainder  of  Germany,  oooteqototiy  is  the  £.  and 
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S.  parti.  These  3 names  were  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  3 eons  of  Mannus,  the  son  of  Tuisco. 
Pliny  makes  5 divisions:  1.  VindUi,  including 
Burgundionet,  V'ahni,  Carini,  and  Outtones.  *J. 
JntfaevontM^  including  Cimbri,Teutonea»  and Chauci. 
3.  /ftoetoees, including  the  midland  Cimbri.  4.  litr- 
mkmes,  including  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti, 
and  Cherusci.  5.  Pewini  and  Badamae^  border* 
ing  on  the  Dacians.  But  whether  we  adopt  the 
division  of  Tacitus  or  Pliny,  we  ought  to  add  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  Hil- 
leviones,  divided  into  the  Sinones  and  Sitones.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
^*anous  tribes,  as  they  frequently  migrated  from 
one  spot  to  another.  An  account  of  each  is  given 
under  the  name  of  the  tribe.  See  Chauci,  Chi- 
hum:!,  CiMBHi,  Suiri,  &C. 

OffimioIctLi  Caeaar,  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus  and  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir  An- 
tony, was  bom  &c.  15.  Ho  w*as  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Tiberius  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  and 
was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the  honours  of  the 
state.  He  assisted  Tiberius  in  the  war  against  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  n.  7*— 10),  and  also 
fought  along  with  Tiberius  against  the  Germans 
in  the  2 following  years  (11,  12).  He  bad  the 
command  of  the  legions  in  Gemiany,  when  the 
alarming  mutiny  bi^e  out  among  the  troops  in 
(iermany  and  Illyricum,  upon  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus (14).  Germanicus  w'as  a favourite  with 
the  soldiers,  and  they  offered  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  empire ; but  he  rejected  their  pro- 
]>osal,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  and  reconcile  them  to  their  new  sove- 
reign. After  restoring  order  among  the  troops, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  laid  w'aste  the  conntry 
of  the  Mani  with  Are  and  sword.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (15),  be  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  pe- 
netrated at  &r  as  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  N.  of 
the  Lippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of  Quintilius 
Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  Here 
liis  troops  gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  ill-fated 
comrades,  and  paid  the  last  honours  to  their  me- 
mory. But  meantime  Arminius  had  collected  a 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans : and  it  w*as  not  without  considerable  lost 
that  Germanicus  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Thusnelda, 
the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
inanicus.  [ARMiNiua.]  Next  year  (KD  Ger- 
manicus  placed  his  troops  on  board  a fleet  of 
1000  vessels,  and  sailed  through  the  canal  of  his 
father,  Drusus  [see  p.  233,  b.],  and  the  Zuydersee 
to  the  ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amitia  {Em»\  where  he  landed  his  forces.  After 
crossing  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  he  fought  2 bat- 
tles with  Arminius,  in  both  of  which  the  Germans 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Germans  could  no 
longer  offer  him  any  effectual  resistance,  and  Ger- 
Tuanicus  needed  only  another  year  to  reduce  com- 
pletely the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe.  But  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved 
Germany.  Upon  pretence  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  affairs  in  the  E.,  the  emperor  recalled  Germani- 
cus  to  Rome,  which  be  entered  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  May,  17.  In  the  same  year  all  the  Eastern 
provinces  were  assigned  to  Germanicus  ; but  Ti- 
berius placed  Cn.  I'iso  in  command  of  Syria,  with 
S'TP't  instructions  to  check  and  thwart  Germanicus. 
Piso  toon  showed  bis  hostility  to  Germanicus ; and 
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his  wifo  Plancba,  in  like  manner,  did  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  annoy  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
raanicus.  In  18,  Gennanicus  proceeded  to  Arme- 
nia, where  be  placed  Zeno  on  the  throne,  and  in 
the  following  year  (19)  he  visited  Egypt,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  seizs^  with  a dangerous  illness, 
of  which  be  died.  He  believed  that  be  had  been 
poisoned  by  Piso,  and  shortly  before  he  died,  he 
summoned  bis  friends,  amd  called  upon  them  to 
avenge  hit  murder.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
lamented  by  the  Roman  people ; and  Tiberius  was 
obliged  to  sacriAce  Piso  to  the  public  indignation, 
[Piso.]  By  Agrippina  he  bad  9 children,  of 
whom  6 survived  him.  Of  these  the  most  noto- 
rious were  the  emperor  Caligula,  end  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero.  Gennanicus  was  an  author 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  several  poetical  works. 
We  still  possess  the  remains  of  bis  Latin  tnmsla- 
tion  of  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus.  The  latest 
edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli  at  the  end  of  his 
Phaednis,  Zurich,  1831. 

OarmanlcU  or  Caes&rda  OennanSca  (r«p>ia- 
efscui,  Koioapeia  Tepfiayiir^),  a town  in  the  Syrian 
province  of  Commagene,  near  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia ; the  birthplace  of  the  heretic  Nestorius. 

Qarra  (r«^/ia:  near  EU’Kati/)^  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Axabia,  and  a great  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Gerraeus  or  Germicus  {Ehtsth 
Ba^  f)^  a bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
2400  stadia  (240  geog.  miles=4°  of  lat.)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  city  was  5 Homan  miles 
in  circuit  The  inhabitants,  called  Gerraei  (Fi^aToi) 
were  said  to  have  been  originally  Chalda^s,  who 
were  driven  eut  of  Babylon.  There  was  a small 
place  of  the  same  name  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of 
Egypt,  between  Peluaium  and  M.  Casius,  50  stadia 
or  8 Homan  miles  from  the  former. 

Oerrttoa  (r«V^or),  a river  of  Scythia,  flowing 
through  a country  of  the  mme  name,  was  a branch 
of  the  Boryitbenet,  and  flowed  into  the  Hypacyris, 
dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scj'thians  from 
that  of  the  Royal  ^’thians. 

Oenmdft  (Gerona),  a town  of  the  Ausetani  in 
Hispania  Tanaconensit,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco 
to  Narbo  in  Gaul. 

Girjpon  or  Oerj^dnet  (rvipudKiTt),  son  of  Cbry- 
saor  and  Callirrho^,  a monster  with  3 beads,  or, 
according  to  others,  with  3 bodies  united  together, 
w*as  a king  in  Spain,  and  possessed  magiiiAcent 
oxen,  which  Hercules  carried  away.  For  details 
see  Hbhci’lis. 

Oesoxi&cum  {Bouloffne\  a port  of  the  Morini 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  which  persons  usually  em- 
barked to  croes  over  to  Britain : it  was  subse- 
quently called  Bouoxtla,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Geaslos  Fldrai.  [Florcs.] 

OStR,  Septilmlai,  brother  of  (^aracalla,  by  whom 
he  was  assassinated,  a.  o.  212.  For  details  see 
Caracalla. 

OStM,  a Thracian  people,  called  Daci  by  the 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  place  them 
S.  of  the  liter  {Danubt)  near  its  mouths  ; but  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  they  dwelt  be- 
yond this  river  and  N.  of  the  Triballi.  They  were 
driven  by  the  Sarmatiani  further  W.  towards  Ger- 
many.  For  their  lalcr  history  see  Dacia. 

OigantM  (n^dyrer),  the  giants.  According  to 
Homer,  they  were  a gigantic  and  savage  race  ot 
men,  dwelling  in  the  distant  W.  in  the  island  ot 
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Trinacia*  and  were  deatrojed  on  aecoont  of  their 
in»olence  toward*  the  god*.  — Heaiod  contidera 
them  A*  divine  being*,  who  apnng  from  the  blood 
that  fell  from  Uranus  upon  the  earth,  so  that  Qe 
( the  earth)  was  their  mother.  Neither  Homer  nor 
Hesiod  know  any  thing  about  their  contest  with 
the  gods.  — Later  poets  and  mythograpbers  fre^ 
quently  confound  them  with  the  Titans,  and  repre< 
sent  them  as  enemies  of  Zeus  and  the  gods,  whose 
abode  on  Olympus  they  attempt  to  take  by  storm. 
Their  battle  with  the  gods  teems  to  be  only  an  imi* 
tation  of  the  revolt  of  the  Titans  against  Uranus* 
Oe,  it  is  said,  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former 
children,  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Oigantes, 
who  were  beings  of  a monstrous  size,  with  fearful 
countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  They  were 
bom,  according  to  tome,  in  the  Phlegnean  plains 
in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  according  to 
others,  in  the  Thracian  Pallene.  In  their  native 
land  they  made  an  attack  upon  heaven,  being 
armed  with  huge  rocks  and  trunks  of  treca  The 
gods  were  told  that  they  could  not  conquer  the 
giants  without  the  assistance  of  a mortal ; where* 
upon  they  summoned  Hercules  to  their  aid.  The 
giants  Alcyoneus  and  Porphyrion  distinguished 
themselves  above  their  brethren.  Alcyoneus  was 
immortal  so  long  at  he  fought  in  bis  native  land ; 
but  Hercules  dragged  him  away  to  a foreign  land, 
and  thus  killed  him.  Porphyrion  was  killed  by 
the  lightning  of  Zeus  and  the  arrows  of  Herculea 
The  other  giants,  whose  number  it  said  to  have 
been  24,  were  then  killed  one  after  another  by  the 
gods  and  Hercules,  and  tome  of  them  were  buried 
by  their  conquerors  under  (volcanic)  islanda  — It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  writers  place  the 
giants  in  volcanic  districts ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  story  of  their  contest  with  the  gods  took  its 
origin  from  volcanic  convulsiona 

Oigd&Of  (ri'TWKtfS : Ttyiiyiof),  a town  and  pro- 
montory of  Macedonia  on  the  Thmnaic  gull 

Oildo,  or  OUdon,  a Moorish  chieftain,  governed 
Africa  for  some  years  as  a subject  of  the  Western 
empire ; but  in  a.  o.  397,  be  transferred  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  emperor  Ar- 
radiui  accepted  him  as  a subject.  Slilicho,  guardian 
of  Honorius,  sent  an  array  against  him.  Gildo 
was  defeated  ; and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  banging  himself  (393). 
The  history  of  this  war  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
Claudian's  poems  {De  BeUo  diUomieo). 

Oind&mi  {Tiy^ofios:  Gindaries\  a very  strong 
fortress  in  the  district  of  Cyrrhestice  in  i»yria, 
N.  £.  of  Antioch. 

Girba,  a city  on  the  island  of  Meninz  (JerbaA)^ 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtit,  in  N. 
Africa : celebrated  for  its  manufreture*  of  purple. 

OUco  or  Oiigo  (riVfcwv  or  FiONw*').  1.  iAm  of 
Hamilcar  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Himera,  n.  c.  480.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Carthage.  He 
died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily.  — S.  Son  of  Hanno, 
was  in  exile  when  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated 
at  the  river  Crimissus  by  Timoleon,  339.  He  was 
then  recalled  from  exile,  and  sent  to  oppose  Timo- 
leon, but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of 
importance. —8.  Commander  of  the  Cartbaginun 
garrison  at  Lilybaeum,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  241,  he  was 
deputed  by  the  government  to  treat  with  the  mer- 
cenaries who  had  risen  in  revolt,  but  be  was  seized 
by  them  and  pat  to  death. 
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OiUidas  (riT(d3ar),  a Lacedaemonian  architect 
statuary,  and  poet.  He  completed  the  temple  cf 
Athena  Poliouchos  at  Sparta,  and  ornamented  it 
with  works  in  bronze,  frtsn  which  it  was  called 
the  Brazen  House,  and  hence  the  goddess  received 
the  surname  of  XoA«ooocor.  He  composed  a bynm 
to  the  goddess,  betides  other  poems.  Ue  flourished 
about  a c.  316,  and  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of 
any  distinction. 

Olabilo,  AeHIiia,  plebeians.  1.  C.,  quaestor 
a & 203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  197.  He  acted 
as  interpreter  to  the  Atbeman  embassy  In  155, 
when  the  3 philotopben,  Carneades,  Diogenes,  and 
Critolsus  came  as  envoys  to  Kome.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  a history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period 
to  bis  own  timet.  It  was  translated  into  lAtiii  by 
one  Claudius,  and  his  version  is  cited  by  Livy, 
under  the  titles  of  Anmakt  Actiiani  (xzv.  39)  and 
Libri  Actliaati  (xxxv.  14).  — 8.  K*.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  201,  praetor  196,  and  consul  191.  In  bis 
consulship  he  defeated  Antioebus  at  Thermopylae, 
and  subsequently  the  Aetolians  likewise.  — 8.  1C’., 
married  a daughter  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul 
115,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  him  to  divorce. 
Glabrio  a’as  praetor  urbanos  in  70,  when  he  presided 
at  the  impeachment  of  Verre*.  He  was  consul  in 
67,  and  in  the  following  year  pruconsui  of  Cilicia. 
He  succeeded  L.  Lucullus  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridatea,  but  remained  inactive  in 
Bithynia.  He  was  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey.— 
4.  M\,  son  of  No.  3,  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Co.  P<Hopey,  B.  c.  81,  who  married  bis  mother 
after  her  compulsory  divorce  from  the  elder  Gla- 
brio. Aemilia  died  in  giving  birth  to  him.  In 
the  civil  war,  Glabrio  was  one  of  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenants ; commanded  the  garrison  ef  Oricum  in 
Epirus  in  48,  and  was  stationed  in  Sicily  in  46. 
He  was  twice  defended  on  capital  charges  by 
Cicero,  and  acquitted. 

Qlaxiia,  more  usually  written  Clanii. 

Qlijiam  livU  (nr.  6t.  Hemy  Hu.),  a town  of  the 
Salyes  in  Gallia  Narboneniia 
Oiaphjhra.  [AacHiLAca,  No.  6.] 

Glatioi  (FAcu^).  1.  One  of  the  Nereides,  the 
name  Glauee  being  only  a |>ersonificatiun  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Creon  of  Co- 
rinth, also  called  Crenaa.  Fur  details  see  Crb^i.v. 

Olkucia,  C.  SezrlUaa,  praetor  b.  c.  100,  the 
chief  supporter  of  Satuminus,  with  whom  he  was 
put  to  death  in  this  year.  [SsTiRNiNts.] 

Olanciaa  (FAoMruiv).  1.  King  of  the  Taolan- 
tians,  one  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c.  335.  In  316  he  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refuted  to 
surrender  him  to  Cassander.  In  307  he  invaded 
Epirus,  and  placed  Pyrrhus,  then  12  years  old, 
upon  the  throne. — 2.  A Greek  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  B.  C — 
8.  A statuary  of  Aegina,  who  made  the  bronze 
chariot  and  statue  of  Gslon,  flourished  b.  c.  488. 

Olauoos  trAo^Kwv).  L.  Son  of  Criiias,  brother 
of  Callaescbrua,  and  father  of  Charmidet  and  of 
Plato's  mother,  Perictione.  — 2.  Brother  of  Plato, 
who  makes  him  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Republic. 

OlBueui  (FAavirof).  1.  Gnmdson  of  Aeolus,  son 
of  Sisyphus  and  Meropc,  and  father  of  Bellero- 
phontes.  He  lived  at  Potniae,  despised  the  power 
of  Aphrodite,  and  did  not  allow  his  mares  to  breed, 
that  they  might  be  the  stronger  for  the  horse  race. 
According  to  others  he  fed  them  with  human  flesh. 
This  excited  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  who  destroyed 
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him.  Acrordin^r  to  lonie  accounts  hts  horses 
came  frightened  and  threw  him  ont  of  bis  chariot, 
as  he  w*as  contending  in  the  funeral  games  rele- 
bmted  by  Aciistus  in  honour  of  his  father  Pelias. 
According  to  others,  his  horses  tore  him  to  pieces, 
having  drunk  from  the  water  of  a sacred  well  in 
Boeotio,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  seized 
with  madness.  Giaucus  of  Potniae  (rAaotror  Ilor- 
viei/i)  was  the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus.  ~ 2.  Son  of  Hippolochiis,  and  grand- 
son  of  Belleropbnntes,  was  a Lycian  prince,  and 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality  ; and 
when  they  recognised  one  another  in  the  battle, 
they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  exchanged  arms 
with  one  another.  Olaucus  was  slain  by  Ajax.  ~ 
3.  Son  of  the  Messenian  king  Aepytus,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  — 4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete. 
When  a boy,  he  fell  into  a cask  full  of  honey, 
and  was  smothered.  Minos  searched  fur  his  son 
in  vain,  and  was  at  length  informed  by  Apollo  or 
the  Curetes  that  the  person  who  should  devise 
the  most  appropriate  comparison  l>el«'cen  a cow, 
which  could  assume  3 different  colours,  and  any 
other  object,  would  find  the  l>oy.  The  soothsayer 
Polyidus  of  Argos  solved  the  problem  by  likening 
the  cow  to  a mulberry,  which  is  at  first  white, 
then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.  By  his  prophetic 
powers  he  then  discovered  the  boy.  Minos  now 
required  Polyidus  to  restore  his  son  to  life  ; but  as 
be  could  not  accomplish  this,  Minos  ordered  him  to  | 
be  entomlHul  alive  with  the  body  of  Olaucus. 
When  Polyidus  whs  thus  shut  up  in  the  vault,  he 
saw  a serpent  approaching  the  dead  body,  and 
killed  the  reptile.  Presently  another  serpent  came, 
and  placed  a herb  upon  the  dead  serpent,  which 
w’as  thereby  restored  to  life.  Thereupon  Polyidus 
covered  the  body  of  Giaucus  with  the  same  herb, 
and  the  boy  at  once  rose  into  life  again.  The 
story  of  GLvncus  and  Polyidus  was  a favourite  sub- 
ject with  the  ancient  poets  and  artists.  — 5.  Of 
Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  a fisherman,  who  became 
immortal  by  eating  a part  of  the  divine  herb  which 
Cronos  had  sown.  His  parentage  is  differently 
stated  : some  called  his  father  Copeus,  others  Po- 
lybus. the  husband  of  Euboea,  and  others  again 
Anthedon  or  Poseidon.  He  was  further  said  to 
hare  been  a clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship 
Argo,  and  to  hare  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as 
their  steersman.  In  the  sen-fight  of  Jason  against 
the  Tyrrhenians,  Giaucus  alone  remained  unhurt  ; 
he  sank  to  the  hoitum  of  the  sea,  where  he  was 
visible  to  none  save  Jason.  From  this  moment  he 
became  a marine  deity,  and  was  of  service  to  the 
Argonauts.  The  story  of  his  sinking  or  leaping 
into  ihc  sen  was  variously  modified  in  the  different 
traditions.  There  was  a belief  in  Greece  that  once 
in  every  year  Giaucus  visited  all  the  coasts  and 
islands,  accomjanied  by  marine  monsters,  and  gave 
his  prophecies.  Fishermen  ond  sailors  jiaid  particular 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  his  oracles,  which 
were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy.  He  is  said 
to  have  even  instnicied  Apollo  in  the  prophetic 
art.  Some  writers  stated  that  he  dwelt  in  Delos, 
where  he  prophesied  in  conjunction  with  the 
nymphs ; but  the  place  of  hit  abode  varied  in  dif- 
ferent traditions.  The  stories  about  hit  various 
loves  were  favourite  subjects  with  the  ancient  poets. 
— 6.  Of  Chios,  a statuary  in  metal,  distinguished 
ss  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals  (icdA- 
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X^eris),  floorisbed  b.  c.  490.  HU  most  noted  work 
was  an  iron  base  (inroKfnjrfipl^ioy\  which,  with 
the  silver  bowl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia. 

Olanotu  (PAavicoT).  L A small  river  of  Phrv’gia, 
ialiing  into  the  Maeander  near  Kumenia.  — 2.  A 
small  river  of  Ljcia,  on  the  borders  of  C iria,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Giaucus  {Gu/f  of  MaMri). 
OUnotu  Sinus.  [Glaixus.] 

Glsss&ria  (A  meland),  an  island  oflT  the  coast  of 
the  Frisii,  so  called  from  ‘*glcssura*’  or  amber  which 
was  found  there  : its  proper  name  w'os  Austeravia. 

OUsas  (rAfcar ; rAnrosn'ior),  an  ancient  town 
in  Boeotia.  on  Mt  Hypaton.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias. 

Olyeas,  Michael,  a Byzantine  historian,  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  AnnaJt 
containing  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  a.  d. 
II 18.  Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836. 

Olycira  (FAoic^pa),  **the  sweet  one,"  a fa- 
vourite name  of  hetairae.  The  roost  celebrated 
hetairae  of  this  name  are,  1.  The  daughter  of  Tba- 
Inssis,  and  the  mistress  of  Harpalus.  — 2.  Of  Sicron, 
and  the  mistress  of  Pausias.  — 3.  A favourite  of 
Horace. 

OlycSrlof,  became  emperor  of  the  W.  a.  d. 
473,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius,  by  the  assistance 
of  Gundol>ald  the  Burgundian.  But  the  Byzantine 
court  did  not  acknowledge  Olycerius,  and  pro- 
claimed Julius  Nepos  emperor,  by  whom  Glycerius 
was  dethroned  (474),  and  compelled  to  liecoroe  a 
priest  He  «*as  ap^winted  bishop  of  Salona  in 
Dalmatia. 

OlycoB  (rAutrsfi'),  an  Athenian  sculptor,  knoam 
to  us  by  his  magnificent  colossal  marble  statue  of 
Hercules,  commonly  called  the  " Famese  Her- 
cules.** It  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
and,  after  adorning  the  Famese  palace  for  some 
time,  a-as  removed  to  the  royal  museum  at  Naples. 
It  represents  the  hero  resting  on  his  club,  after  one 
of  his  labours.  The  swollen  muscles  admirably 
express  repose  after  severe  exertion.  Olycon  pro- 
bably lived  under  the  early  Homan  emperors. 

Onipho,  M.  Antdnlut,  a Roman  rhetorician, 
was  boro  B.c.  1 14,  in  Gaul,  but  studied  at  Alex- 
andria. He  afterwards  established  a school  at 
Home,  which  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
men,  and  among  others  by  Cicero,  when  he  was 
praetor. 

Onostu,  Onoasos.  [Csosts.] 

Oflbrj^  (rssflpMs),  a noble  Persian,  one  of  the 
7 conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Magian.  He 
accompanied  Darius  into  Scythia.  He  was  doubly 
related  to  Darius  by  marriage : Darius  married  the 
daughter  of  Gobrv'as,  and  Gobryas  married  the 
lister  of  Darius. 

Golgi  (PoA^oI;  r^A^ior),  a town  in  Cyprus,  of 
uncertain  site,  was  a Sicyonian  colony,  and  one  of  the 
chief  seals  of  the  worship  of  Aphn^ite  (Venus). 

(lomphi  (rdjU4pot : PoAupevr),  a town  in  Hestiae- 
otis  in  Thessaly,  was  a strong  fortress  on  the  confines 
of  Epirus,  and  commanded  the  chief  pass  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  : it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Caesar  (B.C.  48),  but  was  afternarcls  rebuilt. 

Gonni,  Goimas  (rdrrcM,  V6vvo^  : rdreios),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Perrhaehi  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Peneut  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  was,  from  its  position,  of  great  militaiy 
importance ; but  it  is  not  mentioned  after  the  time 
of  the  wars  between  the  Macedonians  and  Homans. 


GORDIAN  US. 

GordXijitis,  X.  Ant5n!iUt  the  uune  of  S Ro> 
man  emprron,  father,  son,  and  grandtoa  1.  Siir* 
named  Africaimi,  ton  of  Metiua  Manillui  and 
inpia  Gordiana,  poMeiaed  a princely  fortune,  and 
waa  diatinguitbed  alike  by  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence.  In  hia  let  conaulabip,  a.  d.  213,  he 
waa  the  colleague  of  Caracalla  ; in  hia  2nd  of  Alex- 
ander Sevenia  ; and  aoon  aftenrarda  waa  nominated 
proconaul  of  Africa.  After  governing  Africa  for 
aeveral  yeara  with  juatice  and  integrity,  a rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  in  conaequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  procurator  of  Maximinua.  The 
ringleadera  of  the  conapiracy  compelled  Gordian, 
who  waa  now  in  hia  80th  year,  to  aaiume  the  im- 
perial title.  He  entered  on  hia  new  dutiea  at  Car- 
thage in  the  month  of  February,  aMociated  hia  aon 
with  him  in  the  empire,  and  deapatched  letten  to 
Rome,  announcing  hia  elevation.  Oordianua  and 
hia  aon  were  at  once  proclaimed  Auguati  by  the 
aenate,  and  preparation!  were  made  in  Italy  to 
reaiat  Maximinua.  But  meantime  a certain  CapeU 
lianua,  prooirator  of  Numidia,  refuted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Gordiani  and  marched 
againat  them.  The  younger  Oordianua  was  de- 
feated by  him,  and  alain  in  the  battle  ; and  hia 
aged  father  thereupon  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life, 
after  reigning  leu  than  2 montha  Son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Fabia  Oreatflia,  waa  bom  a.  o. 
1 92,  waa  aaaociated  with  bit  father  in  the  pnrple, 
and  fell  in  battle,  aa  recorded  above.  ^8.  Grand- 
aon  of  the  elder  Oordianua,  either  by  a daughter  or 
by  the  younger  Oordianua  The  aoldiera  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  in  July,  a.  d.  238,  after  the 
murder  of  Balbinua  and  Pupienua,  although  he  waa 
a mere  boy,  probably  not  more  th^  12  yean  old. 
He  reigned  6 years,  from  238  to  244.  In  241  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Miaitheuaand  in  the  aaxne 
year  aet  out  for  the  £.  to  cany  on  the  war  againat 
the  Peniana  With  the  auiatance  of  Miaitheua, 
be  defeated  the  Peniana  in  242.  Miaitheua  died  In 
the  following  year  ; and  Fbilippua,  whom  Gordian 
had  taken  into  hia  conhdence,  excited  diacontent 
among  the  aoldiera,  who  at  length  roae  in  open 
mutiny,  and  asaaisinated  Gordian  in  Meaopotamia, 
244.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philippits. 

Oordlom  ( rdpStov,  FopSlov  Kai/ii;),  the  ancient 
capital  of  Phrygia,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
of  the  dynasty  of  Gordiua  and  the  scene  of  Alex- 
ander's celebrated  exploit  of  ^ cutting  the  Gordian 
knot."  [GordiusJ.  It  waa  aituat^  in  the  W. 
of  that  part  of  Phr>'gia  which  was  afterwards  called 
Galatia,  N.  of  p4>uinua,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Sangariua  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  received 
the  name  of  Juliopolis  (’loi/AiodvoAtv). 

Oordliu  (rdpSior),  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  father  of  Midas,  was  originally  a poor  peasant. 
Interna)  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  Phrygia, 
an  oracle  informed  the  inhabitants  that  a waggon 
would  bring  them  a king,  who  should  at  the  same 
time  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  When  the 
people  were  deliberating  on  these  points,  Gordius, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  in 
his  waggon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at 
once  acknowledged  him  as  king.  Gordius,  out  of 
gratitude,  dedicated  his  chariot  to  Zeus,  in  the 
acropolis  of  Gordium.  The  pole  waa  fastened  to 
the  yoke  by  a knot  of  bark  ; and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot 
akouid  reign  over  all  Asia.  Alexander,  on  his 
arrival  at  Goniium,  cut  the  knot  with  hia  sword, 
and  applied  the  oracle  to  biiuKlC 
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OordlftUchoa  (TopSfou  tc7xos),  a town  in  Caria, 
near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  between  Antiochia  ad 
Maeandrum  and  Tabae. 

GordyMi  [Gordyxki.] 

Oordymei  XontM  ( rd  Vo^ima  6(rri : Afountaim 
of  KurduUxn\  the  name  given  by  Strabo  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  broad  belt  of  mountains,  which  separates 
the  Tigris  valley  from  the  great  tabic  land  of  /mii, 
and  which  divided  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from 
Armenia  and  Media.  They  are  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  at  Ararat,  whence  they  run 
S.  E.  between  the  Araiaaa  Palos  {Lake  ^an ) and 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  its  upper  confluents 
aa  far  aa  the  confines  of  Media,  where  the  ebaiu 
turns  more  to  the  S.  and  was  called  Zagros. 

Oordj^fiofi  or  Coirdufoe  (rogSvifr^,  KopSovi^*^), 
a mountainoua  district  in  the  S.  of  Armenia  Major, 
between  the  Areiaia  Palua  (Lake  Van)  and  the 
Gordyasi  Montrs.  After  ^e  Mitbri^tic  War, 
it  waa  assigned  by  Pompey  toTigranea,  with  whom 
its  poaaeuioD  had  been  disputed  by  the  Parthian 
king  Phraates.  Trajan  added  it  to  the  Homan 
empire;  and  it  formed  afterwards  a constant  object 
of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian 
and  Persian  kings,  but  was  for  the  moat  part 
virtually  independent.  Its  warlike  inhabitants, 
called  topivoAOi  or  Cordufoi,  were  no  doubt  the 
same  people  aa  the  Carduchi  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geographers,  and  the  Kurde  of  modem  times. 

Gorge  (V6pyii)y  daughter  of  Oeneua  and  Althea. 
She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alone  retained  their 
original  forma,  when  their  other  aiaters  were  meta- 
morphosed by  Artemis  into  birds. 

Oorglai  (rop7lat).  1.  Of  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
a celebrated  rhetorician  and  orator,  sophist  and 
philosopher,  waa  bom  about  b.  c.  480,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  105,  or  even  109  years.  Of  his 
early  life  we  have  no  particulars  ; but  when  ho 
waa  of  advanced  age  (b.  c.  427)  be  was  s«nt  by 
his  fellow-citisena  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  fur 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  Sy- 
racuse. He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontini 
onl^  for  a short  time,  and  to  have  spent  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  rigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the 
Thessalian  Larissa,  enjoying  honour  everywhere 
as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  common 
statement  that  Pericles  and  the  historian  Thucy- 
dides were  among  hia  diKiples,  cannot  be  true,  as 
be  did  not  go  to  Athens  till  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles : but  Alcibiades,  Alcidamas,  Aeschines,  and 
Antisthenes,  are  called  either  pupils  or  imiutora  of 
Oorgias,  and  his  oratory  must  have  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rhetorician  Isocrates.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens  appears 
from  the  way  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name.  The  elo- 
qui-Dce  of  Gorgias  was  chiefly  calculated  to  tickle 
the  ear  by  antitheses,  alliterationK  the  symmetry  of' 
its  parts,  and  similar  artifices.  Two  declamations 
have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gorgias, 
vix.  the  Apology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium 
on  Helena,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Besides  his  orations,  which  were  mostly  what  the 
Greeks  called  Kpitieiiie  or  speeches  for  display, 
such  os  his  oration  addressed  to  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia,  Gorgias  also  wrote  loci  com- 
MHAcs,  probably  as  rhetorical  exercises  ; a work  on 
dissimilar  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another  on 
rhetoric.  The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not  even 
contain  the  elemenls  of  a Kieuuiic  tlicory  of  ora- 
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torj,  anrmore  than  bit  oral  initnctioni.  He  con- 
fined hiratelf  to  teaching  his  pupils  a rariety  of 
rhetorical  arti6ces,  and  made  them  learn  by  heart 
certain  formulas  relatire  to  them.  *^2.  Of  Athens, 
gare  instruction  in  rhetoric  to  young  M.  Cicero, 
when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  wrote  a rhetorical 
work,  a Latin  abridgment  of  which  by  RntUius 
Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  De  Fiffurit 
ei  FlocuHonis. 

Oorgo  and  Oorgdnei  {Topy^  and  r6pyorts). 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Oorgo,  who  appears  in 
the  Odyssey  (xi.  633)  as  one  of  the  frightful  phan- 
toms in  Hades:  in  the  Iliad  the  Aegis  of  Athena 
contains  the  head  of  Oorgo,  the  terror  of  her 
enemies.  Hesiod  mentions  3 Oorgones,  StKeno, 
Eoryale,  and  Kedttsa,  daughters  of  Phorcys  and 
Ceto,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Fbon^des. 
Hesiod  placed  them  in  the  far  W.  in  the  Ocean,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Night  and  the  Hesperides; 
but  later  traditions  transferred  them  to  Libya.  They 
were  frightful  beings  ; instead  of  hair,  their  heads 
were  corered  with  hissing  serpents  ; and  they  had 
wings,  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth.  M^uaa, 
who  alone  of  her  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according 
to  some  legends,  at  first  a beautiful  maiden,  but 
her  hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena,  in 
consequence  of  her  haring  bixome  by  Poseidon 
the  mother  of  Cbiysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of 
Athena's  temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fear- 
ful tluit  every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  which  Per- 
seus had  in  killing  her.  [Pbrsxus.]  Athena  af- 
terwards placed  the  head  in  the  centre  of  her 
shield  or  breastplate. 

Oort^n,  Oortfna  (rdpruv,  rdprvra:  Voprvvios). 
1.  (Nr.  Hoffios  DkeJea  Ru.,  6 miles  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Ida),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Crete, 
on  the  river  I^ethaeus,  90  stadia  from  its  harbour 
Lebdn,  and  130  stadia  from  its  other  harbour  Ma- 
talia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Europa,  whence  it  was  called  IJeUoiis ; and  it 
was  suhiwquently  peopled  by  Minyans  and  Tyir- 
hene-Pelasgians,  whence  it  also  bore  the  name  of 
Larissa.  It  was  the  2nd  city  in  Crete,  being  only 
inferior  to  Cnosius ; and  on  the  decline  of  the  latter 
place  under  the  Romans,  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  island. ~2.  Also  Oortyi  (Nr.  Ru.), 

a town  in  Arcadia  on  the  river  Gorty nius,  a tributary 
of  the  Alpheus. 

Oort^nlft  (Vopruria),  a town  in  Emathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Ootanei.  [Arsacks  XX.  XXL] 

Oothi,  Oothdnes,  Guttonn,  a powerful  German 
people,’  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  They  originally  dwelt 
on  the  Pnissian  coast  of  the  Baltic  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  where  they  ore  placed  by  Tacitus;  but 
they  afterwords  migrated  S.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century,  they  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Block  Sea,  where  Camcalla  encountered  them  on 
his  march  to  the  E.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249),  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  a great  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia;  and  in  consequence  of  their  settling  in  the 
countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Oetae  and 
Scythians,  they  are  frequently  called  both  Getoe 
and  Scythians  by  later  writora  From  the  time  of 
Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  against  the  | 
Homan  empire  become  more  frequent  and  more  ! 
destructive.  In  a.  d.  272  the  emperor  Aurelian  ! 
surrendered  to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about  I 
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this  time  that  we  find  them  sep^ted  into  2 great 
divisions,  the  Ostrogoths  or  R Goths,  and  the 
Visigoths  or  W.  Ootlu.  The  Ostrogoths  settled  in 
Mocsia  and  Pannonia,  while  the  Visigoths  remained 
N.  of  the  Danube. — The  Visigoths  under  their  king^ 
Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
(410).  A few  years  afterwards  they  settled  per- 
manently in  the  S.  W.  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom  of  which  Toloaa  was  the  capital.  From 
thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they  also  founded 
a kingdom,  which  last^  for  more  than  2 centuries, 
till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs. — The  Ostro- 
goths meantime  had  extended  their  dominions 
almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  ; and  the 
emperor  Zeno  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving 
them  permission  to  inv^e  and  conquer  Italy. 
Under  their  king  Theodoric  the  Great  they  obtain^ 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  Theodoric 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostrogothic 
d)*nasty  reigned  in  the  country,  till  it  was  destroyed 
by  Norses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  a.  o.  553. — 
The  Ostrogoths  embraced  Christianity  at  an  early 
period  ; and  it  was  for  their  use  that  UI^Um 
translated  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Oothini,  a Celtic  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Germany, 
su^ect  to  the  Quadi. 

Oraech&ntu,  X.  Ifinltu,  assumed  his  cognomen 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C.  Gracchus.  He 
wrote  a work,  De  PoUttatilniSy  which  gave  an 
account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  magistracies 
from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It  was  add^ssed  to 
T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  father  of  Cicero's  friend. 
This  work,  which  appears  to  hare  been  one  of 
great  value,  is  lost,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  cited 
by  Joannes  Lydus.  [Lvovs.} 

Oraeohiu,  SemprSnlns,  plebeians.  Tib.,  a 
distinguished  general  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In 
ac.  216  he  was  magistcr  equituro  to  the  dictator,  M. 
Junius  Pern  ; in  215  consul  for  the  first  time  ; and 
in  213  consul  for  the  2nd  time.  In  212  he  fell  in 
battle  against  Mago,  at  Caropi  Vetcres,  in  Lucania. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honoured  it 
with  a magnificent  burial.— 2.  Tib.,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  187  ; and  although  pcrsomUly  hostile 
to  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  he  defended  him  against 
the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence  Gracchus  was  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  P. 
Scipio  Africanus.  In  181  he  was  praetor,  and  re- 
ceived Hispania  Citerior  as  his  province,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  success  against  the 
Celtiberians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he 
gained  their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  178  ; and  was  consul  in 
177.  when  he  was  sent  against  the  Sardinians,  who 
revolted.  He  reduced  them  to  complete  submission 
in  176,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  175.  He  bmuchl 
with  him  »o  large  a number  of  captives,  that  they 
were  sold  for  a mere  trifle,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  Sartli  rrnaitj.  In  169  he  was  censor 
w'ith  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  was  consul  a 2nd 
time  in  163. — He  had  12  children  by  Cornelia,  ail 
of  whom  died  at  an  early  age,  except  the  2 tribunes, 
Tiberius  and  Cains,  and  a daughter,  Cornelia,  who 
t^Tis  married  to  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  — 8. 
Tib.,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age.  He  w*as  educated  together  w'ith  his  brother 
Caius  by  his  illustrious  mother,  Cornelia,  who  made 
it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her  tons  worthy 
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of  their  £ather  tnd  of  her  own  meetton.  She  wm 
iMuted  in  the  education  of  her  children  bj  eminent 
Oreeki,  who  exerciied  grent  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  two  brothers,  and  among  whom  we 
have  especial  mention  of  Diopbanes  of  Mjtilene, 
Menelaus  of  Marathon,  and  Bloaiitts  of  Cnmae. 
Tiberius  was  9 rears  older  than  his  brother  Caius; 
and  although  they  grew  up  under  the  tame  influence, 
and  their  characters  resembled  each  other  in  the 
main  outlines,  yet  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
•ererai  important  particulars.  Tiberius  was  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  talent,  but  surpassed  him  in  the 
amiable  traits  of  bis  gentle  nature  : the  limptichy 
of  his  demeanour,  and  bis  calm  dignity,  won  for 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  eloquence,  too, 
formed  a strong  contrast  with  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ; for  it  was  temperate, 
graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as  it  did  from  I 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart,  it  found  a ready  en-  | 
trance  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Til^rius 
served  in  Africa  under  P.  Scipio  Afrieanus  the 
younger,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was  pre* 
sent  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (U6).  In 
137  he  was  quaestor,  and  in  that  capacity  be 
accompanied  the  consul,  Hosttliut  Mancinus,  to 
Hispania  Citerier,  where  he  gained  both  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  victorious  enemy.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  Roman  people  had  deeply  excited 
the  sympathies  of  Tiberius  As  he  travelled  through 
Etruria  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  he  observed  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  deserted  state  of  that 
fertile  country ; thousands  of  foreign  slaves  in  chains  | 
were  employed  in  enhivating  the  land  and  tending  , 
the  flocks  upon  the  immense  estates  of  the  wealthy, 
while  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citixens,  who  | 
were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  Itad  scarcely 
their  daily  bread  or  a clod  of  earth  to  call  their 
own.  He  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  by  endeavouring  to  create  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists,  and  to 
put  a check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice  of  the 
ruling  party,  whose  covetousDess,  oombtned  with 
the  disasters  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  bad  completely 
dMtroyed  the  middle  class  of  smril  landowners. 
With  this  view,  he  offered  himself  as  a candidate 
for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the  year  1 33. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Liclnius,  which  enacted  that 
no  one  should  posseu  more  than  500  Jngera  of 
public  land,  had  never  been  repealed,  but  had  for 
a long  series  of  years  been  totally  disregarded.  The 
first  measure,  therefore,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose 
s bill  to  the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the 
Licinian  law,  but  with  the  modification,  that  be- 
sides the  500  Jugora  allowed  by  that  law,  any  one 
might  posseu  250  jugera  of  the  public  land  for  each 
of  his  sons.  This  clause,  however,  seems  to  hare 
been  limited  to  2 ; so  that  a father  of  2 sons  might 
occupy  1000  jugera  of  public  land.  The  surplus 
was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed  in  small 
forms  among  the  poor  citizena.  The  business  of 
measuring  and  distributing  the  land  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to  be  elected  as 
a permanent  magistracy.  This  measure  enermntered 
the  most  vehement  opposition  from  the  senate  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  they  got  one  of  tbe  tribunes 
M.  Octavius,  to  put  his  imUretitio  cr  veto  upon  tbe 
hill.  When  neither  persuasions  nor  threats  would 
induce  Octavius  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the 
people,  upon  the  proposition  of  Tiberius,  deposed 
Octarras  from  hii  office.  Tbe  law  was  then  passed; 
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and  the  triumvirs  appointed  to  carry  it  Into  execu- 
tion were  Tib.  Gracchus,  App.  Claudius,  bis  father- 
in-law,  and  bis  brother  C.  Gmcchot,  who  was  then 
little  more  than  20  years  old,  and  was  serving  ii\ 
tbe  camp  of  P.  Scipio  at  Numanti^  About  this 
time  Attalus  died,  bequeathing  bis  kingdom  and 
his  property  to  tbe  Roman  people.  Gracchus  there- 
upon proposed  that  this  property  should  be  distri- 
buted among  tbe  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who 
were  to  receive  landa,  to  purchase  the  necessary 
implements,  cattle  and  the  like.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as  a candi- 
date. Tbe  senate  declared  that  it  was  illegal  for 
any  one  to  bold  this  office  for  2 consecutive  yean  ; 
but  Tiberias  paid  no  attention  to  the  objection. 
While  tbe  tribes  were  voting,  a band  of  senators, 
headed  by  P.  Scipio  Nosica,  rushed  from  the  senate 
house  into  the  forum  and  attacked  tbe  people. 
Tiberius  was  killed  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape. 
He  was  probably  about  35  yean  of  age  at  the  time 
of  hu  death.  Whatever  were  tbeerron  of  Tiberius 
in  legislation,  bis  motives  were  pure ; and  he  died 
the  death  of  a martyr  in  tbe  protection  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  All  tbe  odium  that  has  for  many 
centuries  been  thrown  upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Caius  arose  from  party  prejudice,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  a misondentanding  of  tbe  nature  of  a 
Roman  agrarian  law,  which  did  not  deal  with 
private  property,  but  only  with  the  public  land  of 
the  state.  ( See  Diet  of  A ntiq.  ait.  Agrarku  Legf4.) 
«4.  C.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time 
of  bis  brother's  murder,  as  has  beeu  already  stated. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (132), 
but  kept  aloof  from  public  aflfrin  for  some  yean. 
In  126  he  was  quaestor,  and  went  to  Sardinia, 
under  tbe  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes ; and  then? 
gained  the  approbation  of  his  superion  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soldien.  Tbe  senate  attempted 
to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  drntding  hit  popularity  iu 
Home;  but  after  be  bad  remained  there  2 yean,  he 
left  the  prorioce  without  leave,  and  returned  to  the 
city  in  124.  Urged  on  by  the  popular  wish,  and 
by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  cause  of  his  murdered 
brother,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  tribuneship 
of  the  plebs,and  was  elected  for  the  year  123.  His 
reforms  were  for  more  extensive  than  his  brother's, 
and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he 
carried  all  he  proposed ; and  the  senate  were  deprived 
of  some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  His 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  his  brother.  He  next  carried  seve^  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tbe  poor,  en- 
acting, that  the  soldiers  should  be  equipp^  at  the 
expense  of  the  republic;  that  no  person  under  th** 
age  of  17  should  be  drafted  for  tbe  army  ; and 
that  every  month  com  should  be  sold  at  a low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.  In  order  to  weaken  tbe 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  judices  in 
the  judicia  publico,  who  had  hitherto  been  elected 
from  tbe  senate,  should  in  future  be  chosen  from 
the  equitet ; and  that  in  every  year,  before  the 
consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should  determine 
the  2 provinces  which  the  consuls  should  hate.  No 
branch  of  the  public  administration  appears  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.  He  gave  a regular  organisation 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  which  for  many  years 
been  left  unsettled.  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  at 
I the  Mme  time  to  give  employment  to  the  poor,  he 
I made  new  roads  in  all  dircciioiu,  repaired  the  old 
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ones,  and  aet  up  milestones  along  them.  — Caiua 
was  elected  tribune  again  for  the  following  year, 
rj2.  The  senate,  finding  it  impouible  to  resist  the 
measures  of  Caiiis,  resolved  if  possible  to  destroy 
his  infiuence  with  the  people,  that  they  might 
retain  the  government  in  their  own  bands.  For 
this  purpose  they  persuaded  M.  Liviua  Drusus, 
one  of  the  colleagues  of  Caius,  to  propose  measures 
still  more  popular  than  those  of  Caius.  The  people 
allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  treacherous 
agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Caius 
g^ually  waned.  During  his  absence  in  Africa, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  to 
establish  a colony  at  Carthage,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  his  own  laws,  his  parly  had  been  considerably 
w'eakened  by  the  influence  of  Drusus  and  the  aris> 
tocracy,  and  many  of  his  friends  had  deserted  his 
cause.  He  failed  in  obtaining  the  tribuneship  for 
the  following  year  (121);  and  when  his  year  of  office 
expired,  bis  enemies  began  to  repeal  several  of  his 
cnoctmenu.  Caius  appeared  in  the  forum  to  oppose 
these  proceedings.  (Dne  of  the  attendants  of  the 
consul  Opimius  was  slain  by  the  friends  of  C^ius. 
Opimius  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 
persuade  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  unlimited 
power  to  act  as  he  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the 
republic  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Caius,  called  upon  him  to  repel  force  by  force  ; 
but  he  refused  to  arm,  and  while  his  friends  fought 
in  his  defence,  he  fled  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies, 
where  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he 
had  commanded  to  put  him  to  death.  The  bodies 
of  the  slain,  whose  number  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  3000,  were  tbrowm  into  the  Tiber,  their  property 
uiu  confiscated,  and  their  houses  demolished.  All 
the  other  friends  of  Giuccbus  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into  prison, 
nnd  there  strangled. 

OradlTUS,  L e.  the  marching  (probably  from 
^ruJtor),  a surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  called 
s^radivMM  paUr  sud  rut  ^adivus.  Mars  Gradivui 
had  a temple  outside  the  porta  Capena  on  the 
Appian  road,  and  it  is  said  that  king  Numa  ap- 
pointed 12  Salii  as  priests  of  this  god. 

Oneae  (rpatoi),  tliat  is,  ^ the  old  women,*^ 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  were  3 in  number, 
/*rphrfdo^  Enpo,  and  £>iao,  and  were  also  called 
i*horcyde*.  They  bad  grey  hair  from  their  birth ; 
and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  in  common, 
which  they  borrowed  from  each  other  when  they 
wanted  them.  They  were  perhaps  murine  dei- 
ties. like  the  other  children  of  Phorcys. 

Oraecia  or  Hellas  (d  '£AAdj),  a country  in 
Kurope,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Oraeci 
or  Hellenes  (*£AAi)»'<s).  Among  the  Greeks  UtUat 
did  not  signify  any  particular  country,  bounded  by 
certain  geographical  limits,  but  was  used  in  general 
to  signify  the  abode  of  the  HeUrws^  wherever  they 
might  happen  to  be  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  co- 
lonies of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  ore  said 
to  be  in  Hellas.  In  the  most  ancient  tinu'S  Hellas 
was  a small  district  of  Phthiotii  in  Thessaly,  in 
which  was  situated  a town  of  the  same  name.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  gra- 
dually spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  their 
name  was  adopted  by  other  tribes,  who  became 
assimilated  in  language,  manners  and  customs  to 
the  original  Hellenes  ; till  at  length  the  whole  of 
the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Ccraunian  and  Cam- 
buuiau  mountains  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus  was 
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designated  by  the  name  of  Hellas.*  Pelopooneiui 
was  generally  spoken  of  during  the  flourishing  times 
of  Greek  independence,  as  distinct  from  Hellas 
proper ; but  subiequenUy  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Greek  islands  were  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  HeJlaa,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the 
barbarians.  Still  later  even  Macedonia,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Illyria  were  sometimes  reckoned  port  of 
Hellas.  The  Romans  called  the  land  of  the  Hellenes 
6'roecki,  whence  we  have  derived  the  name  of 
Greece.  They  probably  gave  this  name  to  the 
country  from  their  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  tribe  of  the  Oraedf  who  were  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Graecus,  a son  of  Thessalus,  and  who 
appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  dwelt  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Epirus. — Hellas  or  Greece  proper,  including 
Peloponnesus,  lies  between  the  36th  and  46tb  de- 
grees of  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  2 1st  and  26th 
degrees  of  £.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Mu  Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  is  about  250  English 
miles : its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Acaraania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is  about  180 
miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Por- 
tugal. On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambu- 
nian  and  Ceraunian  mountains  from  Macedonia  and 
Illyria  ; and  on  the  other  3 sides  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.,  and 
by  the  Aegaean  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  and  posseues 
few  extensive  plains  and  few  continuous  valleys. 
The  inhabitants  were  thus  separated  from  one 
another  by  barriers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  sur- 
mount, and  were  naturally  led  to  form  separate  poli> 
tical  communities.  At  a later  time  the  N.  of  Greece 
was  generally  divided  into  10  districts : Epirus, 
Thxssaua,  Acar.nania,  Abtolia,  Doris  Lo- 
CRis  Puocis,  Boiotia,  Attica  and  Mboaris 
The  S.  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  was  usually 
divided  into  10  districts  likewise:  Corinth i a, 
SicYoNiA,  Phliasia,  Achaia,  Eljs  Mbsssma, 
Laconica,  CvNCRiA,  Argolis  and  Arcadia. 
An  account  of  the  ger^paphy,  early  inbabitantsi, 
and  history  of  each  of  these  districts  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  before  the  Hellenes  had  spread  over  the 
country,  it  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  whom 
the  Greeks  call  by  the  general  name  of  barbarians. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Pelasgians, 
who  had  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from 
whom  a considerable  part  of  the  Greek  population 
was  undoubtedly  descended.  These  Pelasgians 
were  a branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germauic  race, 
and  spoke  a language  akin  to  that  of  the  Hellenes, 
whence  the  amalgamation  of  the  2 races  was  ren- 
dered much  easier.  [Pblasol]  The  Hellenes 
traced  their  origin  to  a mythical  ancestor  Hellen, 
from  whose  sons  and  grandsons  they  were  divided 
into  the  4 great  tribes  of  Dorians,  Aeoliaiis, 
Achaeans  and  lonians.  [Hbllen.] 

OraecUHagna  orO.  Xajor  (d^«7cUi)'EAAdr), 
a name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  This  name  was  never 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy  ; it  was 
always  cunfined  to  the  Greek  cities  and  their  terri- 
tories, and  did  not  include  the  surrounding  districts, 
inhabited  by  the  Italian  tribes.  It  appears  to  have 
been  applied  chiefly  to  the  cities  on  tlie  Tarentine 

* KpirMS  is.  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  ususHy  in- 
rhided  in  llellst  by  modem  geogruphert.  bin  was 
excluded  by  ihe  (Ireeks  themselves,  ss  the  Eplrols  were 
nut  regsrdM  ss  geouine  Hellenet. 
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gulf,  Tarentuin,  Svharis,  Croton^  Caulonia,  Sirii 
(Hf^raclea),  MeUpontum,  Locri  and  Rhegium;  but 
it  h1»o  included  the  Greek  citiet  on  the  W.  coast, 
•uch  as  Cuinae  and  Ncapolis.  Strabo  extends  the 
appellation  eren  to  the  Greek  citiet  of  Sicily.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful;  whether  it  was  given 
to  the  Greek  cities  by  the  Italian  tribes  from  their 
admiring  the  magnificence  of  these  cities,  or  whether 
it  was  assumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  out 
of  vanity  and  ostentation,  to  show  their  superiority 
to  the  mother  country. 

Oraaplua  Mont  {Grampian  HUU)^  a range  of 
mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia,  se- 
parating the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
Agricoia  penetrated  as  far  as  these  mouotaiits  and 
defeated  Galgacus  at  their  foot 

Oranicna  {rpdrucot : A'ojb-Ciai),  a river  of 
Mysia  Minor,  rising  in  M.  Cotylus,  the  N.  summit 
of  Ida,  flowing  N.K.  through  the  pUin  of  Adrastea, 
and  falling  into  the  Propontis  (6ba  of  Marmara) 
£.  of  Priapus : memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
of  the  3 great  victories  by  which  Alexander  the 
Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (8.  c.  334), 
and,  in  a less  degree,  for  a victory  gained  upon  its 
banks  by  Lucullus  over  Mithridates,  B.C.  73. 

Onnis  (F/xU'it : A’&isAr),  a river  of  Persis,  with 
a royal  palace  on  its  banks.  It  fell  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  near  Taoce. 

Q.  OranXoi,  a clerk  employed  by  the  auc- 
tioneers at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at  sales, 
lived  about  B.C  110.  Although  his  occupation 
wu  humble,  bis  wit  and  caustic  humour  rendered 
him  famous  among  his  contempoiaries,  and  have 
transmitted  his  name  to  posterity. 

Oranoa  (Fpa»«va:  Gf^ia),  a river  in  the  land 
of  the  Quadi  and  the  S.  R of  Oertnany,  and  a 
tributaiy*  of  the  Danube,  on  the  banks  of  which  M. 
Aurelius  wrote  the  1st  book  of  bit  Meditations. 
OrttXae.  [Charitxs.] 

OritUau.  L Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, A.  D.  367 — 383,  son  of  Valentiniao  I.,  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in  367, 
when  he  was  only  8 years  old.  On  the  death  of 
Valentinian  in  375,  Gratian  did  not  succeed  to  the 
sole  sovereignty  ; as  Valentinian  II.,  the  half  bro- 
ther of  Augustus,  was  proclaimed  Augustiu  by  the  ' 
troops.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Valcns  (378),  j 
the  Eastern  empire  devolved  upon  him;  but  the 
danger  to  which  the  E.  was  eipo^  from  the  Goths 
led  Gratian  to  send  for  The^osius,  asMl  appoint 
him  emperor  of  the  E.  (37^^^).  Gratian  was  fond 
of  quiet  and  repose,  and  was  greatly  ujider  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastics,  especially  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan.  He  became  unpopular  with  the  array. 
Maximus  w*as  declared  emperor  in  Britain,  and 
crossed  over  to  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  Gratian, 
who  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  his  (light  after 
the  liattle.— 2.  A usurper,  who  assumed  the  purple 
to  Britain,  and  w*as  murdered  by  his  troops  about 
4 months  after  his  elevation  (407).  He  w*as  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantine.  [Cosstantini/o,  No.  3.J 
OratiandpSlia.  [CutARo.] 

Oratiimm  CoUia  {XapiTtur  Herod,  iv. 

175  : Hill*  of'  TarhtmftaA)^  a range  of  wooded  hills 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  N.  Africa  lietween 
the  Svrtcs,  and  containing  the  source  of  the  Cl.WPs 
and  tLe  other  small  rivers  of  that  coast. 

(}rktItLS  Palisctu.  [pAtiscuii.] 

Orkttii,  Vallrios,  procurator  of  Judaea  from 
A.D.  15  to  27,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Pontius  Pilate. 
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Orayifcaa,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  subject 
toTarqninii,  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  183, 
and  received  new  colonists  under  Augustus.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was  un- 
healthy {tHlempesta*  Gratritoa*^  Virg.  Am.  x.  184); 
whence  the  ancients  ridiculously  derived  its  name 
from  acryrttrU.  Its  ruins  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  A/arlo,  about  *2  miles  from  the  sea,  w'here 
are  the  remains  of  a magnificent  arch. 

Gz^5ra8,  KlcSphb^,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  was  bom  about  a.  o. 
1295,  and  died  about  1359.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  J/i*toria  Di/zantina.  It  is  in  38  books, 
of  which  only  *24  have  been  printed.  It  begins 
with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  and  goes  down  to  1359  ; the  24  printed 
books  contain  the  period  from  1204  to  1351. 
Edited  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1829. 

Or^drlu  {Vpity6pios).  1.  Sumaroed  Natian- 
zteoj,  and  usually  called  Ortgoiy  Kaxianxen, 
was  bom  in  a village  near  Nasianzus  in  Cappa- 
docia about  A.  D.  329,  His  father  took  the  great- 
est pains  with  his  education,  and  he  afterwards 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Athens,  where  he  earned 
the  greatest  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Among  his  fellow 
students  was  Julian,  the  future  emperor,  and  Basil, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  formed  a most  intimate 
friendship.  Gregory  appears  to  have  remained  at 
Athens  about  6 years  (350 — 356),  and  then  re- 
turned home.  Having  received  ordination,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Nazianxus,  where  be  discharged 
bis  duties  as  a presbyter,  and  assisted  his  aged 
father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.  In  372  he 
was  nssociated  with  bit  father  in  the  bishopric  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  374,  he  refused 
to  continue  bishop  of  Nazianzus,  as  he  was  averse 
from  public  life,  and  fond  of  solitary  meditation. 
After  living  some  years  in  retirement,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  C^oDstantiuople  in  379,  in  order  to  defend 
the  orthodox  fi»ith  against  the  Arians  and  other 
heretics.  In  380  he  was  made  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  emperor  Theodosius ; but  he 
resigned  the  office  in  the  following  year  (381),  and 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  life.  He  lived  in  so- 
litude  at  his  paternal  estate  at  Nazianzus,  and  there 
he  died  in  389  or  390.  His  extant  works  are,  1. 
Orations  or  Sennons  ; 2.  Letters  ; 3.  Poems.  Hts 
discourses,  though  sometimes  really  eloquent,  are 
generally  nothing  more  than  favourable  specimens 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  Khooli.  He  is  more  earnest 
than  Chiysostom,  but  not  so  ornamental  He  is 
more  artificial,  but  also  more  attractive,  than  Basil 
Edited  by  Morcll,  Paris,  2 vola  fol,  1609 — 161 1, 
reprinted  1630.  Of  the  Benedictine  edition,  only 
the  first  volume  containing  the  discourses,  w*as 
published,  Paris,  1778. Hyu8atu,  bishop  of 
Nyssa  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
BuiL.  and  was  born  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
about  331.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  about 
372,  and,  like  his  brother  Basil  and  their  friend 
Gregory  Naziansen,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
orthodoxy.  He  died  soon  after  394.  Like  his 
brother,  he  was  an  eminent  rhetorician,  but  his 
oratory  often  otfends  by  its  extravagance.  His 
works  are  edited  by  Morell  and  Gretser.  *2  vol«. 
fol.  Paris,  1615 — 1618.-3.  Sumamed  Thaoma- 
torgU,  from  bis  miracles,  was  bom  at  Neocae- 
soTKi  in  CapjNidocia,  of  heathen  parents.  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Origen,  about  234, 
aod  subsequently  became  the  bishop  of  bis  native 
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town.  H«  di^d  toon  after  265.  Hit  works  are 
not  numerous.  The  best  edition  is  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1622. 

Onidli,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  subject  to  the 
Nervii,  N.  of  the  Scheldt. 

OnxmaiLtam  (Grumentinut : II  Palazzo)^  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania  on  the  road  from 
BeneTentum  to  Heraclea,  frequently  meutiooed  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Orylltis  (Fpi^AAof),  elder  ion  of  Xenophon,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Mantioea,  B.  c.  362,  after  he  bad, 
according  to  tome  accounts,  given  Epaminondas  his 
mortal  wound. 

flrynta  of  -lum  (Fpvrcio,  Tfr6viov\  a very  ancient 
fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticns,  in 
the  S.  of  Mytia,  between  Elaea  and  Myrina,  70 
stadia  from  the  former  and  40  from  the  latter; 
celebrated  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
is  hence  called  Orynaetts  Apollo  <Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
345).  It  posseued  also  a good  harbour.  Pannenion, 
the  general  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and 
S'dd  the  inhabitanu  as  slaves.  It  a'aa  never  again 
restored* 

Oryps  or  Gryphui  (Fpwp),  a griffin,  a fabulous 
animal,  dwelling  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  be- 
tween the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one-eyed  Ari* 
maspians,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  the  north.  The 
Anmaspians  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  grilfin.  The  body  of  the 
gnfCn  was  that  of  a lion,  while  the  head  and  wings 
were  those  of  an  eagle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  East,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  an- 
cient They  are  also  mentioned  among  the  fabulous 
animals  which  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

Gtigtrni  or  (hxbemi,  a people  of  Germany,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  race  as  the  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  on  iu  left  bank,  between  the 
Ubii  and  Batavi. 

Gninsaa,  a Numidian,  2nd  son  of  Masinissa, 
and  brother  to  Micipsa  and  Mastanalial.  On  the 
death  of  Masinissa,  in  B.  c.  149,  he  succeeded 
along  with  his  brothers  to  the  dominions  of  their 
father.  Me  left  a son,  named  Mafisiva. 

Qftrtans  (FovgaTor,  Fo^otaf),  a river  of  India, 
flowing  through  the  country*  of  the  Quroei  (in  the 
N.W.  of  the  Punjab)^  into  the  Cophen. 

Qnttflnee.  [GothiI 

O^inu  or  0^&ra(if  Fvopof, Fuopa:  Fvapsvt: 
Ckium  or  Jam),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a imall  island 
S.  W.  of  Andros,  poor  and  unproductive,  and  in- 
habited only  by  fishermen.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  w‘BS  a place  of  banishment.  {Aude  aliquid 
Oretibui  Gyarw  et  ourorre  Juv.  i.  73.) 

Oft9  or  (Font,  Foyris),  son  of  Uranus 

(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  one  of  the  gianU  with 
loo  hands,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods. 

GygMaa  Lactu  {v  Fi'ycuq  Kifuni) : I^ht  of  A/ar- 
moro),  a small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  the  rivers 
Hermus  and  Hyllos,  N of  Sardis,  the  necropolis  of 
which  city  was  on  iu  banks.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Coloe. 

G^giS  (Filynt),  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  dethroned  Candaules, 
and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  related  under 
Candaulks.  He  reigned  b.  c.  716 — 678.  He 
sent  magnificent  presenU  to  Delphi,  and  carried  on 
various  wars  with  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  such 
as  Miletud,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  and  Magnesia. 
**  The  nches  of  CJyges''  became  a proverb. 
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Gflippu  (FuAiVTof),  a Spartan,  son  of  Clean* 
dridaa,  was  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  ta 
Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  a c.  414. 
Under  bis  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  look  Demos- 
thenes and  Nkias  prisoners,  413.  In  404  he  w*aa 
commissioned  by  Lyaander,  after  the  capture  of- 
Athena,  to  carry  home  the  treasure ; but  % open- 
ing the  seams  of  the  sacks  underneath,  he  ab- 
stracted a considerable  portion.  The  theft  waa 
discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into  exile. 
— The  syllable  FuA-  in  the  name  of  Gylippua  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Latin  f#i7ras. 

Gjrmniflae.  [Balsar&a.] 

GynaecSpdlia  (FwoiKdiroAir,  or  VifraiKu/v  irdxit), 
a city  in  the  Delu  of  Egyj^  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  Hermopolis 
and  Momemphis.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Noroos 
Oynaecopolitea 

Gyndei  (Fi/kSijj),  a river  of  Assyria,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  roounuins  of- 
KurdiMan\  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  celebrated 
through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great  drew  off  iu 
waters  by  360  channels.  (Herod,  i.  189.)  It  is 
very  difficult  to  identify  this  river:  perhaps  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Dclas  or  Silla  (Z>ia/a),  which  fiills 
into  the  Tigris  just  above  Ctesiphon  and  SeleucuL 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Sindes  of  Tacitus 
(Aitn.  xi.  10.)  is  the  same  river. 

Gyrtdn,  Gyrtdna  (Ft/grw»',  Fvprcsi^:  Tvpriirios', 
nr.  Tatari  Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Pclasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus. 

G^thfiom,  Gythlnsi  (ThFuffsior,  Fufltor:  Filled- 
njf : Palaeopo/U  nr.  Afaratboniti ),  an  ancient  toa^n  on 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  founded  by  the  Achaeans,  lay 
near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  bay,  S.  W.  of  the 
month  of  the  river  Eurotas.  It  served  as  the  harbour 
of  Sparta,  and  was  important  in  a miliury  point  of 
view.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Oytheum,  and  here  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmidet  burnt  the  Lacedaemonian  ariienal, 
B.  c.  455.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (370)  it 
was  taken  by  Epaminondas.  In  195  it  was  taken 
by  Flamininus,  and  made  independent  of  Nabii, 
tyrant  of  Sparta;  whereupon  it  joined  the  Achaean 
league. 

Gysantai  (Fu^cu^«f),a  people  in  the  W.  part  of 
Libya  (N.  Africa),  wrhose  country’  was  rich  in 
honey  and  wrax.  Tbey  Mem  to  have  dwelt  in 
Byaacium. 


H. 

H&d5f  or  PlfttO  (*A<3r}f,  IIAo<^<w>',  or  poetically 
*A»8ijf,  *Ai8wr«i/s,  nAoi/rsvi),  the  God  of  the  Ne- 
ther World.  Plato  observes  that  people  preferred 
calling  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth)  to  pronoun- 
cing the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  nr  Aides.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  ordinary  life  and  in  the  mysteries 
the  name  Pluto  became  generally  established,  while 
the  poeU  preferred  the  ancient  name  Aides  or  the 
form  Pluteua.  The  Homan  poeU  use  the  names 
DU,  Orens,  and  TarUunu.  as  synonymous  with 
Pluto,  for  the  god  of  the  Nether  World.  Hades 
was  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of 
Zeus  and  Poseidon.  His  wife  was  Persephone  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughttr  of  Demetcr,  whom  he 
carried  off  fmm  the  upper  world,  as  is  related  else- 
where. [See  p.  212.]  In  the  division  of  the 
world  among  the  3 brothert.  Hades  obtained  the 
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Nether  Worlds  the  abode  o(  the  thadct,  oter  which 
he  ruled,  lienee  he  is  called  the  infernal  Zeui 
(Z«i/T  iraTax^<^*'^s)t  or  the  king  of  the  ahadee 
4v4pw¥).  He  poMoased  a helmet  which  rendered 
the  w(<arer  invisible,  and  later  traditions  stated 
that  this  helmet  was  given  him  as  a present  by 
the  Cyclopes  after  their  delivery  from  Tartarus. 
Ancient  story  mentions  both  gods  and  men  who 
were  honoured  by  Hades  with  the  temporary  use 
of  this  helmeL  His  character  is  described  as  fierce 
amd  inexorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods  he  was  most 
hated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the  gates  of  the 
lower  worid  closed  (and  is  therefore  called  Ho- 
Adpnrt),  that  no  shades  might  be  able  to  escape 
or  return  to  the  r^on  of  light.  When  mortis 
invoked  him,  they  struck  the  earth  with  their 
hands  ; the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  black  sheep ; and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn  away 
his  face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a staff, 
with  which,  like  Hermes,  he  drove  the  shades 
into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat  upon  a throne 
with  bis  consort  Persephone.  Like  the  other  gods, 
he  was  not  a faithful  husband  ; the  Furies  are  called 
his  daughters;  the  nymph  Mintbo,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  into  the  plant 
called  mint ; and  the  nymph  Leuce,  with  whom  he 
was  likewise  in  love,  was  changed  by  him  after 
her  death  into  a white  poplar,  and  transferred  to 
Elysium.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that  come 
from  the  earth  : he  is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all 
the  metals  contained  in  the  earth,  and  hence  bis 
name  Pluto.  He  bears  several  surnames  referring 
to  his  uUimately  assembling  all  mortals  in  his 
kingdom,  and  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace ; 
such  as  /Vydegmoa,  Po/ydec<es,  CTymeatM,  &c. 
He  w'BS  worshipped  throughout  Greece  and  Italy. 
^V'e  possess  few  representations  of  this  divinity, 
but  in  those  which  still  exist,  he  resembles  his 
brother  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  except  that  his  hair 
fills  down  his  forehead,  and  that  his  appearance  is 
dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary  attributes  are  the 
key  of  H^es  and  Cerberus.  In  Homer  Aides  is 
invariably  the  name  of  the  god  ; but  in  later  times 
it  was  tnuisfeired  to  his  house,  his  abode  or  king> 
dmn.so  that  it  became  a name  fur  the  nether  world. 
Hadrkatun.  (ADnANtM.j 
HAdria.  [Adkia.] 

HAdriAnApdlis  ('ASpiaedvoXtr  : 'ASpioeeroXl* 
rqt:  AJruMfypU\  a town  in  Thrace  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hebrus,  in  an  extensive  plain,  founded 
hr  the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  strongly  for* 
tified  ; possessed  an  extensive  commerce  ; and  in 
the  middle  ages  was  the  most  important  town  in 
the  country  after  Constantinople. 

HidiiAnothdim  or  *aa  ('ASpioeov^pa),  a city  in 
Mytia,  l>eiween  Pergamus  and  Miletopolis,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

Hidii&atu,  P.  Aallna,  usually  called  Hadrian, 
Homan  emperor,  a.  d.  117 — 138,  was  bom  at 
Ib>oie,  A.  D.  76.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
10,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  kinsman  Ulpius 
Trajanus  (afterwards  emperor)  and  by  Caelius  Au 
tistius.  From  an  early  ago  he  studied  with  seal  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  At  the  sge  of  15  be 
Went  to  8paiu,  where  be  entered  upon  his  military 
far*'er ; and  he  subsequently  served  as  military  tribune 
in  Lower  Moesla.  After  the  elevation  of  Trajnn  to 
the  thnme  (98),  he  married  .Julia  Sabina,  a grand- 
daughter of  Trajan's  sister  Marciana.  This  mar- 
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riage  was  brought  abotit  through  the  infiuence  of 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan  ; and  from  this  time 
Hadrisn  roee  mpidly  in  the  emperor's  favour.  Ho 
was  raised  successively  to  the  qnaeslorship  (101), 
praetorship  (107),  and  consulship  (180).  He  ac- 
companied Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  second  war  against 
the  Dacians,  104 — 106  ; was  made  governor  of 
Pannouia  in  108  ; and  subsequently  fought  under 
Trajan  against  the  Parthians.  When  Tmjon's 
serious  illness  obliged  him  to  leave  the  K.,  he  placed 
Hadrian  at  the  h^  of  the  army.  Trajan  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrian, 
who  pretended  that  he  had  b^n  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Syria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  election.  Ha- 
drian’s first  care  was  to  make  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians, which  he  obtained  bv  relinquishing  the 
conquests  of  Trajan,  K.  of  tKe  Euphrates.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  118  ; but  almost  immediati  ly 
afterwards  set  out  for  Moesta,  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  this  province  by  the  Sarmatians.  After 
making  peace  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  suppressing 
a formidable  conspiracy  w'hich  had  been  formed 
against  hit  life  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  nobles,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  he 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  same  ye.*ir. 
He  sought  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  liberal  Iargess<*s.  and  he 
also  cancelled  all  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  state 
for  the  last  15  years.  The  remainder  of  Hadrian's 
reign  was  distnrbed  by  few  wars.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  in  travelling  through  the 
variotts  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he 
might  inspect  personally  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  the 
provinces,  and  apply  the  necessaiy'  remedies  wher- 
ever mismanagement  was  discovered.  He  com- 
menced these  travels  in  119,  visiting  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Bntain,  in  the  latter  of  which  coun- 
tries he  caused  a wall  to  be  built  from  the  Solway 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyn**.  He  atterwards 
visited  Spain,  .Africa,  and  the  E.,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Athens  for  3 years  (1*23—126). 
Athens  was  his  favourite  city,  and  he  conferred 
upon  its  inhabitants  many  privileges.  The  most 
important  war  during  hit  reign  was  that  against 
the  Jews,  which  broke  out  in  131.  The  Jews  had 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  nnder  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina  on  the 
site  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  their  having  been  forbid- 
den to  practise  the  rite  of  cinumcision.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a national  stniggle  with 
the  most  desperate  fury,  and  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  till  1.36,  after  the  country  had  been  nearly  re- 
duced to  a wilderness.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
Hadrian's  life,  his  health  failed.  He  became  sus- 
picious and  cnjpl.and  put  to  death  several  per<-onsof 
distinction.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  L. 
AeliusVenis,and  gave  him  the  title  of  Caesar  in  136. 
Veriis  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  whereu(Kiu 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterwards  suniamed 
Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise  the  title  of 
Caesar.  In  July  in  the  same  year,  Hndri.'ui  him- 
self died  in  his  62nd  year,  and  was  succe«*ded  bv 
Antonini's.  — The  reign  of  Hadrian  may  be  ru- 
ganled  as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Roman  his- 
lory.  His  policy  was  to  preserve  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  and  not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  but  to  secure  the  old  provinces,  mid  promote 
their  welfare.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
admioisiraiion  of  justice  in  the  provinces  as  welt  as 
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in  Italy.  Hit  reign  fonns  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.  It  was  at  Hadrian's  com- 
mand that  the  jurist  Salvias  Julianas  drew  up  the 
edvivm  pur/ietumm^  which  formed  a fixed  code  of 
laws,  ^me  of  the  laws  promulgated  by  Hadrian 
are  of  a truly  humane  character,  and  aimed  at  im- 
proTing  the  public  morality  of  the  time.  The  va- 
rious cities  which  he  visited  received  marks  of  his 
favour  or  liberality  ; in  many  places  he  built  aquae- 
ducts,  and  in  others  harbours  or  other  public  build- 
ings, either  for  use  or  ornament.  Rut  what  has 
rendered  his  name  more  illustrious  than  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  magnificent  architectural 
works  which  he  planned  and  commenced  during 
his  travels,  etpeci^ly  at  Athens,  in  the  8.  part  of 
which  he  built  an  entirely  new  city,  Adrianopolis. 
Wc  cannot  here  enter  into  an  account  of  the  nume- 
rous buildings  he  erected  ; it  is  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  his  villa  at  Tibur,  which  has  been  a 
real  mine  of  treasure*  of  art,  and  bis  mausoleum  at 
Home,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Hadrian  was  a patron  of  learn- 
ing and  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  arts,  and  he 
cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars,  rhetoricians, 
and  philosophers.  He  founded  at  Home  a scientific 
institution  under  the  name  of  Athenaeum,  which 
continued  to  flourish  for  a long  time  after  him.  He 
was  himself  an  author,  and  wTote  numerous  works 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  epignma  in  the  •Greek 
and  I^tin  Anthologies. 

Hadri&niu,  the  rhetorician.  [Adrianus.] 

HadrfLmdtom  or  Adrfimetom  : Ham- 

inetm),  a flourishing  city  fuimded  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Byeaxena,  of  which 
district  it  was  the  capital  under  the  Romans.  Trajan 
made  it  a colony  ; and  it  was  afterwards  called 
Justinianopolis. 

Haemon  (AT^wv).  1,  Son  of  Pelasgus  and  fa- 
ther of  Thevaalus,  from  whom  the  ancient  name  of 
Thessaly,  Haemoma  or  Aemonia,  was  believed 
to  be  derived.  The  Roman  poets  frequentU’  use 
the  adjective  Hiiemoniu9  as  equivalent  to  Thes- 
salian. — 2.  Son  of  Lycnon,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Haemonia  in  Arcadia. -*-8.  Bon  of 
Creon  of  Thebes,  was  destroyed,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  the  sphinx.  Rut,  according  to  other 
traditions,  he  was  in  love  with  Antigone,  and  killed 
himself  on  hearing  that  she  w*as  condemned  by  his 
father  to  l»e  entombed  alive. 

Haemdnla  (Alnorla).  [Haimon,  No.  1.] 

Haemtu  (Af^s),  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia, 
wife  of  Rhodope,  and  father  of  Hebrus.  As  he 
and  his  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  both  were  metamorphosed  into 
mountains. 

Haemus  (d  Aruor,  rh  Ki^tov\  BalhanX  a lofty 
range  of  inountaiiis,  separating  Thrace  and  Moesia, 
extended  from  M.  Scomius,  or.  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, from  M.  Rhodope  on  the  W.  to  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  E.  The  name  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  Aona  (whence  comes  the  word 
I/imtilatfn),  the  Greek  ^he  Latin  ' 

hifms  : ami  the  mountains  were  so  called  on  account  | 
of  their  cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  height  of  i 
these  mountains  was  grt^atly  exaggerated  by  the  an-  I 
cients:  the  nnan  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  | 
4000  feet  aWve  the  sea.  There  are  several  passes  I 
over  them  ; but  the  one  most  UK*d  in  antiquity  was 
in  the  \V.  part  of  the  range,  called  “Succi”  or 
“ Buccorum  aiignstiaet''  also  Porta  Trajani  " 
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(Sntlu  Dtrlend),  between  Phillppopolis  and  Ser- 
dica.  The  later  province  of  •*  Haemimontus  **  in 
Thrace  derived  its  name  from  this  mountain. 

Halils  {'AyroifS^  -ourroi : ‘Aywoinuot : nr. 
Afarkopuio\  a demus  in  Attica,  W.  of  Paeania, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

HrIm  ('AAaf,*AAm, 'AXo/:  'AKmvs).  L H. 
AntphSnldM  ('Apo^vtSet),  a demus  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  was  situated  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harbour  of 
Branron  : it  possessed  a temple  of  Artemis.  •>•2.  H. 
Aaxdnidet  (A^{wrt3es),  a demus  in  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  situated  on  the  W.  coast. 
— S.  A town,  formerly  of  the  Opuntii  Locri,  after- 
wards of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Opuntian  gulf. 

Hales  (*AAnr).  1.  A river  of  Isnia  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  coldness 
of  its  water. « 2.  A river  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

Haldta  C'AXutra : Halesfnus : Torre  di  Pitti- 
a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Hallius  (Pittnuo)^  was  founded  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  of  .\rchonides,  a chirf  of  the 
Siculi,  and  was  originally  called  ArchonidioiL  It 
became  a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  «*as 
in  later  times  a municipiuni,  exempt  from  taxes. 

Hallstu,  a chief  of  the  Auruncans  and  Oscans, 
the  son  of  a soothsayer,  and  an  ally  of  Tumus,  was 
slain  by  Evander.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Argos 
in  Greece,  whence  he  is  called  Apamenttumitis^ 
AtruUt^  or  Ar^icus.  He  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Falerii. 

Halex.  [Alrx.] 

Haliaemon  (*AA  idapwr : Tu^rua),  an  impor- 
tant river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  the  Tymphaean 
mountains,  flows  first  S.E.  through  Elimaea,  then 
N.E.  forming  the  boundary  between  Eordaea  and 
Pieria,  and  falls  into  the  Tbeimaic  gulf  in  Bot- 
tiaeia  Caesar  (P.  C,  iii.  36)  incorrectly  makes  it 
the  boandary  heta*een  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

EaliajrtiLi  ('AXlaproi : 'AKtiprios : Aiazi)^  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia  on  the  & of  the  lake  Co- 
pals. It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in  bis  invasion 
of  Greece  (b.  c.  480),  but  was  rebuilt,  and  appears 
as  an  important  place  in  the  Peloponnesian  w*ar. 
Under  its  walls  Lrsonder  lost  his  life  (393).  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (171),  because  it 
supported  Perseusy  king  of  Macedonia,  and  its  ter- 
ritor}'  was  given  to  the  Athenians. 

Hallag  ('AXiai : 'AXict/r),  a district  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  between  Asine  and  Hermione,  so  called 
because  fishing  was  the  chief  occupation  of  its  in- 
habitants. Their  town  was  called  fctllaa  ('AXiot) 
or  Hallfis  (*AXi«tr). 

H&Ucarnaisns  ( ' AXi«rapeo<r(rdr,  Ion . *AXiirap»i7(r- 
a6s : 'AAiKopyaa^rtiir,  Halicamassensii,  Halicamas- 
sius:  //w/mm,  Ru.),  a celebrated  cityof  AsiaMinor, 
stood  in  the  S.W.  port  of  Caria,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  ofq>osite  to  the  islRiid  of  Cos. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
Troexenc,  and  was  at  first  called  Zephyra.  It  was 
one  of  the  6 cities  that  originally  formed  the  Dorian 
Hexapolia,  but  it  was  early  excluded  from  the  confe- 
deracy, as  a punishraeut  for  the  violation,  by  one  of 
its  citizens,  of  a law  connected  with  the  common 
w'orship  of  the  Triopian  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  144.) 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  at  an  early  period 
of  whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
city,  and  foumlod  a dynasty  w hich  lasted  for  some 
generations.  Hisdaughter  Artemisia  assisted  Xerxes 
I in  his  expedition  against  Greece  [Artbmisix,  No. 
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1],  Her  grandson  Lygdamis  was  orerthrown  by 
a rerolution,  in  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  hare 
taken  part  [HBRODorrs].  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  we  find  Halicamassas,  with  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Caria,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  ; but  we 
do  not  know  what  was  its  form  of governinent,  until 
the  reestaUisfament,  by  Hbcatomnvs,  of  a dynasty 
ruling  orer  all  Caria,  with  its  capital  first  at 
Mylasa,  and  afterwards  at  Haltcamassus,  and  rir- 
tually  independent  of  Persia;  before  B.  c.  360.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  both  this  and  the  older 
dynasty  of  tyrants  of  Halicarnassus,  were  a race  of 
native  Carian  {Minces,  whose  ascendancy  at  Hali* 
carnassus  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Carian  element  in  its  population  at  an  early 
period.  Hecatonmus  left  3 sons  and  2 daughters, 
who  all  succeeded  to  his  throne  in  the  following 
order,  Mausolus,  Artemisia,  Idrieua,  Ada,  Pizodarus, 
and  Ada  again.  In  b.  c.  334,  Alezander  took  the 
city,after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Persian  genera] 
Memnon,  and  destroyed  it  From  this  blow  it  never 
recovered,  although  it  continued  to  be  celebrated 
for  the  Mausoleum,  a magnificent  edifice  which 
Artemisia  II.  built  as  a tomb  for  Mausolus,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  roost 
eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments  of 
these  sculpturet,  which  were  diKovered  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Budrum^  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  the  rest  of  Caria,  Hali* 
carnassus  was  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  the  government 
of  Rhodes,  and  was  afterwards  united  ro  the  pro* 
vince  of  Asia.  The  city  was  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  bad  a fine  harbour,  which  was  protected  by 
the  island  of  AacoNNSSt's : its  citadel  was  called 
Sabnacis  {2a\fuutl%)  from  the  name  of  a spring 
which  rose  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  Hali* 
carnassus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historians  Hi- 
RODOTU8  and  Dionysius. 

HaUe^M  ( 'AAikmi  : Halicyensis),  a town  in  the 
N.W.  of  Sicily,  between  Eutella  and  Lilybaeum, 
was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  Cicero's  time  was  a munieipium,  exempt 
fiocD  taxes. 

HalImfls  {'AXtfioit  •ovyros:  *AXiMo^<or),  a 
demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  on 
the  W.  coast,  a little  S.  of  Athens. 

Hallpddon  (*AAlirf3ov),  a plain  near  the  Pi- 
raeus, probably  between  the  Piraeus  and  the 
Academy. 

Haliirh$thlu  ('AXi^d^ios),  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate  Aleippe,  daughter 
of  Ares  and  Agraulos,  but  was  slain  by  Ares. 
Ares  was  brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this 
murder,  on  the  hill  at  Athens,  which  was  hence 
called  Areopague,  or  the  Hill  of  Area. 

HalifUl  (‘AAiOuaa?  A'oratn),  an  island  in  the 
Arctic  gulf. 

Halisdnet  ('AXl^wres,  and  -oi),  a people  of 
Bitbynia,  with  a capital  city  Alybe  (*AAu^),  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans. 

Halmydesitis.  [SALMYoxssua] 

Halmjlria  ('AA/iopH,  k.  Al/in*'),  a bay  of  the 
sea  in  Moesia  formed  by  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it« 
Haldndtns  (’AAdKif^or,  'AAdeK^aor : 'A\ov^ 
SMf, ' AXorrfiXlTrjf  : KkiJiodromHi),  an  island  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  £.  of 
Sdathos  and  Peparethos,  with  a town  of  the 
sane  name  upon  it.  The  possession  of  this  island 
occasioned  great  disputes  between  Philip  and  the 
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Athenians : there  is  a speech  on  this  subject 
among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthenes,  but  it 
was  probably  written  by  Hegestppua 

Haldsydne  ('AAoei^en),  ^ the  Sea*bom,*'  a 
surname  of  Amphitrite  and  Thetys. 

EaltmtlosL  [Aluntium.] 

Ealtia.  [Alus.] 

Haljletui  (*AAo«cot  : Platanf)^  a river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Heraclea 
Minoa. 

Hftlyi  (*AAi/t : Kizd’Jrmak,  i.  e.  tke  Red  /?trer), 
the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  that  part 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  range  called  Paryadres,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus,  and  after 
flowing  W.  by  S.  through  Cappadocia,  turns  to  the 
N.  and  flows  through  Galatia  to  the  borders  of 
Paphlagnnia,  where  it  takes  a N.  E.  direction, 
dividing  Paphlagonia  from  Pontus,  and  at  last  falls 
into  the  Euxine  (Bforl;  .Sea)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  In  early  times  it  was  a most  important 
boundary,  ethnographical  as  well  as  political.  It 
divided  Uie  Indo-European  races  which  peopled  the 
W.  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  (Syro* 
Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  S.  W.  Asia  ; and  it 
separated  the  Lydian  empire  from  the  Medo*  Persian, 
until,  by  marching  over  it  to  meet  Cyrus,  Croesus 
began  the  contest  which  at  once  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  former  and  the  extension  of  the  latter 
to  the  Ae&ean  Sea. 

Hamad  rjlldaa.  [Nymphas.] 

Hamaxlttis  ('A^to^iriif).  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  the  promontory  Lectum; 
said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Teucrian 
immigrants  from  Crete.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  Lysimachus  removed  the 

inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troaa. 

Hamaxdbii  (’A/io^d^toi),  a people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus 
Maeotii,  were  a nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Himilcar  ('AMlAicat).  The  2 last  lyllnbles  of 
this  name  are  the  same  as  Meicarlk,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Gseeks  Her* 
rales,  and  the  name  probably  signifies  **  the  gift  of 
Melcarth."  1.  Son  of  Haiuio,  or  Mago,  com- 
mander of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  B.  c.  480,  which  was  defeated  and  almost 
destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  [Oblon.]  Ha- 
milcar  fell  in  the  battle. Surnamed  Rhodanus, 
waa  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Alexander  after 
the  ftdl  of  Tyre,  B.  c.  332.  On  hit  return  hr>mo 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  their  interests.  ~ 3.  Oirthnginian 
governor  in  Sicily  at  the  time  that  Agathoilcs  waa 
rising  into  power.  At  first  he  supported  the  party 
at  Syracuae,  which  had  driven  Agathocles  into 
exile,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  oP 
Agatbocles,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  317. •>•4.  Son  of  Cisco,  suc- 
ceeded the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Sicily,  3H.  He  carried  on  war  against  Agatho- 
clet,  whom  be  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
then  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily  ; but  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  besieging 
Syracuse,  and  was  pot  to  death  by  Agathocles. 

6.  A Carthaginian  general  in  the  1st  Punic  war, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  great 
Harailcar  Barca  [No.  6.].  In  the  3d  year  of  the 
war  (262)  he  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command 
in  Sicily,  and  carried  on  the  operations  by  land 
with  succets.  He  made  himself  roaster  of  Enna 
and  Camarina,  and  fortified  Drepanum.  In  237 
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he  commanded  the  Carthauiniim  fleet  on  the  N.  1 Hamilcar  [No.  1].  In  409  he  wai  lent  toSicUr, 


of  Sicily,  nnd  fought  a naval  action  with  the 
Homan  consul  C.  Atiiiui  Regulus.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (‘256),  he  and  Ilannn  commanded  the 
great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  2 consuls  M.  Atilins  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius 
Vulso,  otf  Ecnoinns,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  land 
forces  in  Africa  opposed  to  Regulus.— 6.  Sur- 
named  BarCRy  an  epithet  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  Hebrew  Jiartiks  and  to  signify  **  lightning. 
It  was  merely  a persona)  appellation,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a family  name,  though  from  the 
great  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  often  find 
the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his  family  or 
his  party  in  the  state.  He  w'as  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  force*  in  Sicily,  in 
the  iKth  year  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  247.  At 
this  time  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Drepanum  and 
Li!yl>aeum,  bfith  of  which  were  blockaded  by  them 
on  the  Und  side.  Hamilcar  established  himself 
with  his  w'hole  army  on  a mountain  named  Hereto 
{Montt  PeUfttrino)^  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
P.'murmui,  one  of  their  most  important  cities. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground, 
to  the  astonishment  alike  of  friends  and  foes, 
for  nearly  3 years.  In  *244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Hercte,  and  took  up  a still  stronger  position  on  Mt 
Eryx,  after  seising  the  town  of  that  name.  Here 
he  also  maintained  himself  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans  to  dislodge  him.  After  the  great 
naval  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Latatius  Ca- 
tiilus  (24 1),  Hamilcar,  who  was  still  at  hiryx,  was 
entrusted  by  the  Carthaginian  government  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.  — - 
On  his  return  home,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  in 
Africa  with  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  struggle 
of  3 y**ars  (240 — 238).  Hamilcar  now  formed 

the  project  of  establishing  in  Spain  a new  empire, 
which  nhonld  not  only  be  a source  of  strength 
and  wealth  to  Carthage,  but  should  be  the 
point  from  whence  he  might  at  a subsequent  pe- 
riod renew  hostilities  against  Rome.  He  crossed 
over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  mercenaries  ; but  we  know  nothing 
of  hi*  operations  in  the  country,  save  that  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  a considenibie  portion  of  Spain, 
jiarlly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  negotiation. 
After  remaining  in  Spain  nearly  9 years,  he  fell  in 
battle  (229)  against  the  Vettones.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law  Has- 
dnilml.  He  left  3 sons,  the  celebrated  Hannibal, 
Ilasdnihal,  and  Mago.  — 7.  Son  of  Oisco,  Car- 
thaginian governor  of  Melite  (d/a//o),  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  2 1 8.— 8.  Son  of  Bomilcar, 
one  of  the  generals  in  Spain,  215,  with  Has- 
dmbal  and  Mago,  the  2 sons  of  Barca.  The 
3 generals  were  defeated  by  the  2 Scipios,  while 
besieging  IlliUirgi.  — 9.  A Carthaginian,  who  ex- 
cited a general  revolt  of  the  Gauls  in  Upper  Italy, 
about  200,  and  took  the  Roman  colony  of  Placen- 
tia. On  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  the  consul 
Cethegus  in  1 97,  be  was  taken  prisoner. 

Hannibal  (*Aiw(^or).  The  name  signifies  “ the 
grace  or  favour  of  Baal the  final  syllable  haL  of 
such  common  occurrence  in  Punic  names,  always 
having  reference  to  this  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Pboenicians.  — 1.  Son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of 


at  the  head  of  a Carthaginian  army  to  assist  the 
Segestans  against  the  Selinuntines.  He  took  Se- 
linus,  and  subsequently  Himeraalio.  In  406  he 
again  commanded  a Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
along  with  Himilco,  but  died  of  a pestilence  while 
besieging  Agrigentum.  — 2.  Son  of  Oisco,  was 
the  Carthaginian  commander  at  Agrigentum,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  262.  After  stand- 
ing a siege  of  7 months,  he  broke  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  leaving  the  town  to  its  fate.  After 
this  he  carried  on  the  contest  by  sea,  and  for  the 
next  year  or  two  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy;  but  in 
260  he  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Duilius.  In 
239  he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  Here 
be  was  again  unfortunate,  and  w*as  seized  by  hiu 
own  mutinous  troops,  and  put  to  death.  — 3.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (perhaps  Hamilcar,  No.  5),  succeeded 
in  carrying  succours  of  men  and  provisions  to  Lily- 
baenm,  wlien  it  m*as  besieged  by  the  Romans,  250. 
— 4.  A general  in  the  war  of  the  (^arthaginlma 
against  the  mercenaries  (‘240 — 238),  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  crucified. —5.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  Barra,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals  of  antiquity,  was  bom  B.  c.  247.  He  was 
only  9 years  old  when  his  father  took  him  with 
him  into  Spain,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Hamilcar  made  him  swear  upon  the  altar  eternal 
hostnity  to  Home.  Child  as  he  then  was,  Hannibal 
never  forgot  his  vow%  and  his  whole  life  wa*  one 
continual  iiniggie  against  the  power  and  domination 
of  Rome.  He  w*as  onriy  trained  in  arms  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  and  was  present  with  him  in  the 
battle  in  which  Hamilcar  pcriibed  (229).  Though 
only  18  years  old  at  this  time,  he  had  already  dis- 
played so  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that 
he  was  entrusted  by  Hosdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and 
succeuor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of 
most  of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  the  army  under  his  command  ; nnd, 
accordingly,  on  the  assassination  of  Hasdnibal  (‘221 ), 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youthful 
leader  commander'in-chieC,  which  the  government 
at  Carthage  forthwith  ratified.  Hannibal  was  at 
this  time  in  the  26th  year  of  hii  age.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  already  looked  forward  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  ; but  it  w*as  necessary  for  him  first  to 
complete  the  work  which  bad  been  so  ably  l>egun 
by  his  2 predecessors,  and  to  establish  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  as  firmly  as  pouible  in  Spaiu.  In 
‘2  campaigns  he  subdued  all  the  country  S.  of  the 
Iberus,  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of 
Saguntum.  In  the  spring  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Saguntum,  which  he  took  after  a des- 
perate resistance,  which  lasted  nearly  8 nmhths. 
Saguntum  lay  S.  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  therefor© 
not  included  under  the  protection  of  the  treatv 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdrubnl  and  the 
Romans  ; but  as  it  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  the  latter  regarded  its  attack  as  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  2 nationa  Ou 
the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  Romans  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal;  and  when  this  demand  was 
refused,  war  was  declared,  and  thus  began  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  called  the  2nd  Punic  War. 
In  the  spring  of  21 B Hannibal  quitted  his  winter- 
quarters  at  New  Orthage  and  commenced  his 
march  for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
marched  along  the  S.  coast  of  GauL  The  Romans 
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•ent  the  eoniul  P.  Scipio  to  oppose  him  in  Oau]  ; ] 
but  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone,  and  that 
it  was  impoAsible  to  overtake  him.  After  Hannibal 
had  cro»a^  the  Rhone,  he  continued  hia  march  up 
the  loft  bank  of  the  river  aa  far  as  ita  coiiBuence  with 
the  here.  Here  he  struck  away  to  the  right  and 
commenced  hi«  passage  acr<MM  the  Alps.  He  pro* 
bably  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Little 
Sl  Bernard,  called  in  antiquity  the  Graian  Alps. 
Hit  array  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Gaulish  mountaineers,  and  from  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  the 
lateness  of  the  season  (the  bc^ginning  of  October, 
at  which  time  the  snows  have  already  commenced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  his  losst's,  that 
when  he  at  length  emerged  from  the  valley  of 
Aosta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  he  had  with  him 
no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  During 
Hannibal's  march  over  the  Alps,  P.  Scipio  had  sent 
on  his  oam  army  into  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Cneius  and  had  himself  returned  to 
Italy.  He  forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
took  the  command  of  the  praetor’s  army,  which  he 
found  there,  and  led  it  against  Hannibal.  In  the 
lir«t  action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  the 
cax-alry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  ta-o  armies 
W'ere  alone  engaged  ; the  Romans  were  completely 
routed,  and  Scipio  himself  severely  wounded.  Scipio 
then  crossed  the  Po  and  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  where  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  tlie  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Longut. 
Here  a second  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought. 
The  Homans  were  completely  defeated,  with  heavy 
loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  This  battle  was 
fought  towards  the  end  of  2 Iff.  Hannibal  was  now 
joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  he  was  able 
to  take  up  hit  winter-quarters  in  security.  Early 
in  217  he  descended  by  the  valley  of  the  Macra 
into  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  In 
stniffgling  through  these  marshes  great  numbers  of 
his  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen  perished,  and  he 
himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  a violent  attack 
of  ophthalmia.  The  consul  Flaminius  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a battle  was  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  in  which  the  Roman  array  was  de- 
stroyed; thousands  fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom 
was  the  consul  himself;  thousands  more  perished  in 
the  lake,  and  no  less  than  15,000  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Hannibal.  Hannibal  now  marched 
through  the  Ap<-nnines  into  Picenum,  and  thence 
into  Apulia,  abere  he  spent  a great  part  of  the 
summer.  The  Romans  had  collected  a fresh  army, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fahius  Maximus,  who  had  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  and  only  attempted  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Meanwhile  the 
R^xnans  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year  (216).  The  2 new 
consuls.  L Aemilius  Pauius  and  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
tnnrvhed  into  Apulia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
little  less  than  90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host 
Hannilwl  gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  .\uhdus,  just  below  the  town  of  Cannae. 
The  Homan  army  was  again  annihilated  : between 
40  and  50  thousand  men  are  said  to  hax'e  fallen  in 
the  held,  among  whom  was  the  consul  Aemilius 
Pauius,  both  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
aliove  80  senators,  and  a multitude  of  the  wealthy 
knights  who  composed  the  Roman  cavair}'.  The  i 
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other  consul,  Varro,  escaped  with  a few  horsemen 
to  Venusia,  and  a small  band  of  resolute  men  forced 
their  way  from  the  Roman  camp  to  Cnnusium ; all 
the  rest  w*ere  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from  Rome 
of  roost  of  the  nations  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannilal 
established  his  army  in  winter-quarters  in  (’apua, 
which  had  espoused  his  side.  Capua  «*as  celebrated 
for  its  wealth  and  luxurv',  and  the  enervating  effect 
w'hicb  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal 
became  a favourite  theme  of  rhetorical  exaggeration 
in  later  ages.  The  futility  of  such  declamations  it 
sufficiently  showni  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  su- 
p»eriority  of  that  army  in  the  held  remained  as 
decided  as  ever.  Still  it  may  he  truly  said  that  th^* 
winter  spent  at  Capua,  216 — 215,  was  in  great 
measure  the  turning  point  of  Hannibal's  fortune, 
and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed  an  altered 
character.  The  experiment  of  what  he  could  effect 
with  his  single  army  had  now  l»een  fully  tried,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  victories,  it  had  decidedly 
failed  ; for  Rome  was  still  unsubdued,  and  still 
provided  w*ith  the  means  of  maintaining  a protracted 
contest.  Fn>m  this  time  the  Romans  in  great 
measure  changed  their  phin  of  operations,  and,  in- 
stead of  opposing  to  Hannibal  on#  great  army  in 
the  held,  they  hemmed  in  his  znovrmonts  on  all 
sides,  and  kept  up  an  army  in  ever)'  province  of 
Italy,  to  thwart  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  check  the  rising  disposition  to  revolt  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated  movements 
of  the  subsequent  campaigns,  during  which  Hannibal 
himself  frequently  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions. 
In  215  Hannibal  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hieronymus  of 
SvTacuse,  and  thtis  sowed  the  seeds  of  2 fresh  wars. 
From  214  to  212  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged 
with  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  was  at  length 
taken  by  Marcellus  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  Tarentum; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  the  importiint  city 
of  Capua,  which  was  recovered  by  the  Romans 
after  a long  siege.  In  209  the  Romans  also  rectv 
vered  Tarentum.  Hannibal's  forces  gradually  be- 
camomore  and  more  weakened;  and  his  only  object 
now  was  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  S.  until  his 
brother  Hasdnibal  should  appear  in  the  N.of  Italv, 
an  event  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with 
anxious  expectation.  In  207  Hasdnibal  at  length 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy  ; but 
be  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaurus.  [ H aa- 
ORl'BAL,  No.  3.]  The  defeat  and  death  of  Has- 
drubal  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
From  this  time  Hannibal  al<andnned  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  operations,  and  collected  together  his 
forces  within  the  peninsula  of  Bnittium.  In  the 
fastnesses  of  that  wild  and  mountainous  region  he 
maintained  his  ground  for  nearly  4 years  (20/ — 
203).  He  crossed  over  to  Africa  towards  the  end 
of  203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Scipio.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (202)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Zamo.  Hannibal  was  compleudy  defeated  with 
great  loss.  AH  hopes  of  resistance  wore  now  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  tme  of  the  first  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty  iH-twcen 
Rome  andCarth.age  was  not  fftutlly  concluded  nntil 
the  next  year  (201).  By  this  treaty  Haiinihol  saw 
the  object  of  his  whole  life  frustrated,  and  Carthage 
effectually  humbled  before  her  imperious  rival.  Bui 
his  enmity  to  Home  was  unabated  ; and  though 
DOW  more  than  45  years  old,  be  set  himself  to  work 
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to  prepare  the  meani  for  renewing  the  contest  at  no 
distant  period.  He  introdaced  the  most  beneficial 
reforms  into  the  state,  and  restored  the  ruined 
finances;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of  a pow- 
erful party  at  Carthage,  they  denounced  him  to  the 
Romans  as  urging  on  Antiocbus  III.  king  of  Syria, 
to  take  up  arms  against  Rome.  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  flee  Carthage,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Antiocbus,  who  was  at  this  time 
( 1 93)  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  In 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiocbus  (190),  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Hannibal,  however, 
foresaw  his  danger,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found  for  some 
years  a seaire  asylum  ; but  the  Romans  could  not 
be  at  ease  so  long  as  he  lived  ; and  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus  was  at  length  despatched  to  the  court 
of  Prusias  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bithynian  king  was  unable  to  resist ; and 
Hannibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  OfHaimibal's  abilities 
as  a general  it  II  unnecessary  to  speak : all  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  wiir,  from  Scipio  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon,  have  concurred  In  their  homage  to 
his  genius.  But  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  be  was  placed.  Feebly  and  mdgingly  sup- 
ported by  the  government  at  home,  he  stood  alone, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  mercenaries  of 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  at- 
tachment of  these  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of 
fortune,  for  a period  of  more  than  15  years,  but  he 
trained  up  army  after  army  ; and  long  after  the 
veterans  tMt  had  followed  him  over  the  Alps  had 
dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  remnant,  bis  new 
levies  were  still  as  invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

Hattniballiinui.  1.  Son  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
and  his  second  wife  Theodora,  and  half-brother  of 
Constantine  the  Great  He  was  put  to  death  in 
337  on  the  death  of  Constantine.  ~ 9.  Son  of  the 
elder,  brother  of  the  younger  Delmatiui,  was  also 
put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Constantine. 

HatmibUis  Castra.  [Castra,  No.  2.] 

Haimo  ('^As'i'wi'),  one  of  the  most  common  names 
at  Carthage.  Only  the  most  important  persons  of 
the  name  can  be  mentioned.  — 1.  One  of  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  who  fought  against  Agathocles 
in  Africa,  B.C.  310.^2.  Commander  of  the  Car- 
thaginian garrison  at  Messana,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  In  consequence  of  his 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  this  city  to  the  Romans, 
he  was  crucified  on  his  return  home. Son  of 
Manniba),  was  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginiant 
with  a large  force  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Messana,  364,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Roman  consul  Ap.  Claudius.  In  262  he  again 
commanded  in  Sicily,  but  failed  in  relieving  Agri- 
nntum,  where  Hannibal  was  kept  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  [Hannibal,  No.  2.]  In  256  he  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  fleet,along  with  Hamilcar, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Ecnomus.»4.  Commander  of 
the  Carthaginian  Beet,  which  was  defeated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus  off  the  Aegates,  241.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  crucified. «5.  Sumamed  the 
Great,  apparently  for  his  successes  in  Africa.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  against  what  nations  of 
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Africa  his  arms  were  directed,  nor  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  commsnders 
in  the  war  against  the  mercenaries  in  Africa  after 
the  end  of  the  1st  Punic  war  (240 — 238).  From 
this  time  forward  be  appears  to  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enterprises  of 
Carthage.  But  his  influence  in  her  councils  at 
home  was  great;  he  wu  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary  of  Hamilcar 
Barca  and  his  family.  On  all  occasions,  from  the 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of  Hanni- 
bal from  Italy,  a period  of  above  35  yean,  Hanno 
is  represented  as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that 
able  and  powerful  family,  and  taking  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  war  with  Rome,  the  great  object 
to  which  all  their  efforts  were  directed.  He  sur- 
vived the  battle  of  Zama,  202.^6.  A Carthaginian 
officer  left  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  w'hen  that  general 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards defeated  bv  Cn.  Scipio,  and  taken  prisoner. 
*7.  Son  of  Bomifear,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Hannibal's  officers.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  during  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  war.  In  203  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces  in  Africa,  which  he  held  till 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal.^8.  ACarthaginian  general, 
who  carried  on  the  tvar  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  of 
Syracuse,  21 1.  He  left  Sicily  in  the  following  year, 
when  Agrigentum  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans. 
» 9.  The  last  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  gar- 
rison at  Capua,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
(212 — 211).«10.  A Cartbsginian  navigator,  under 
whose  name  we  possess  a PeripfM  (wspfvXour), 
which  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic  language, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  The  author 
had  held  the  office  of  suffetes,  or  supreme  magistrata 
at  Carthage,  and  he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  Hanno,  the  father  or 
•on  of  Hamilcar,  who  wu  killed  at  Hiroera,  b.  c. 
480;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  In  the  Periplus 
itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out  by  his 
countrymen  to  undertake  a voyam  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libyphoenician 
towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a body  of  colonists 
to  the  number  of  30,000.  On  bis  return  from  his 
voyage,  he  dedicated  an  account  of  it,  inscribed  on 
a tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos.  It  is  therefore 
presumed  that  our  periplus  is  a Greek  version  of 
the  contents  of  that  Punic  tablet  Edited  by  Fal- 
coner, Lond.  1797,  with  an  English  translation. 

Hanna  (rh*Ap>ia:  'Ap/iarcus).  1.  A small 
place  in  BoMtia  near  Tansgra,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  karma  or  chariot  of  Adrastus, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Amphiaraus,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth  along  with  his  chariot.  2.  A tm^l  place 
in  Attica,  near  Pbyle. 

Harm&tfLs  ('Apfiarovs),  a city  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor^  on  the  y, 
side  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticus. 

Hann5dlns  and  Ariitoglton  CApfi6Bios^  *Api- 
OToycIrwr),  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  Gb- 
PHYRABi,  were  the  murderers  of  Hipparchus, 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  in  b.  c.  514.  An- 
stogitoD  was  strongly  attached  to  the  young  and 
beautiful  Harroodius,  who  returned  his  affection 
with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  failing 
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in  tbit,  retolred  to  avenge  the  ilight  by  putting 
upon  him  a public  infult.  Accordingly,  be  took 
care  that  the  aister  of  Harraodiua  thould  be  lum* 
TQoned  to  bear  one  of  the  lacred  baakets  in  some 
religious  procession,  and  when  she  presented  her* 
self  for  the  purpose;,  he  caused  her  to  be  dismissed 
and  declared  unworthy  of  the  honour.  This  fresh 
insult  determined  the  2 friends  to  slay  both  Hip> 
pATchns  and  his  brother  Hippias  as  well.  They 
communicated  their  plot  to  a few  friends  ; and  se- 
lected for  their  enterprise  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
the  great  Panatbenaea,  the  only  day  on  which  they 
could  appear  in  arms  without  exciting  suspicion. 
When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  2 chief  con- 
spirators observed  one  of  their  accomplices  in  con- 
versation with  Hippias.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
they  were  betrayed,  they  slew  Hipparchus.  Har* 
modius  was  immediately  cut  dow*n  by  the  guarda 
Aristogiton  at  first  escaped,  but  was  afterwards 
taken,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  ; but  he  died 
without  revealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  conspi- 
ratora  Four  years  after  this  Hippias  was  expell^, 
and  thenceforth  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  ob- 
tained among  the  Athenians  of  all  lucc^ing  ge- 
nerations the  character  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and 
mart\'Ts,^  names  often  abused  indeed,  but  seldom 
more  grossly  than  in  the  present  case.  Their  deed 
of  murderous  vengeance  formed  a favourite  subject 
of  drinking  songa  To  be  bom  of  their  blood  was 
esteemed  among  the  highest  of  honours,  and  their 
descendants  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dena  Their  statues,  made  of  bronze  by  Antenor, 
were  set  up  in  the  Agona  When  Xerxes  took  the 
city,  he  carried  these  statues  away,  and  new  ones, 
the  work  of  CniTiAS,  were  erected  in  477.  The 
original  statues  were  afterwards  sent  back  to  Athens 
by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Harmdnia  ('Apfiorfa),  daughter  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and 
Electro,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  in  Samothraoe. 
When  Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  govenunent , 
of  Thebes,  Zeus  gave  him  Harmooia  for  his  wife, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  present  at  the  | 
marriage.  On  the  wedding-day  C^mus  received  i 
a present  of  a necklace,  which  afterwards  became  I 
fatal  to  all  who  possessed  it.  Harmonia  accom-  , 
panied  Cadmus  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  ; 
Thebes,  and  shared  his  fate.  [Cadmus.]  Poly- 
nices,  who  inherited  the  &tal  necklace,  gave  it  to 
Enphyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  husband, 
Atuphiaraus,  to  undertake  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  Through  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Eriphyle, 
the  necklace  came  into  the  hands  of  Artino^  next 
mto  those  of  the  sons  of  Fhegeua,  Pronotis  and 
.\tfeoor,  and  lastly  iuto  those  of  the  sons  of  Alc- 
maeon,  Amphoterus  and  Acaman,  who  dedicated 
u in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea  at  Delphi. 

BarpAgla,  or  *Ium  (’Agwaysto,  or  -^710*'),  a 
small  town  in  Myiia,  between  Cyzicus  and  Phaput, 
the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganymedes,  according  to 
some  legends. 

Harp&gtu  CApweryot),  1.  A noble  Median, 
whose  preservation  of  the  infant  Cyrus,  with  the 
events  consequent  upon  it,  are  related  underCvRUS. 
He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus,  and  con- 
quered the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. « 2.  A 
Persian  general,  under  Darius  I.,  took  Histiaeus 
prisoner. 

Harpidtii  (*AgwaXo$).  1.  A Macedonian  of 
noble  Dtnb,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Asia,  as  superintendent  of  the  tresuury.  After  the 
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conquest  of  Darius,  he  was  left  by  Alexander  in 
chaige  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  wealthy  satrapy  of  Babylon.  Here, 
daring  Alexander's  absence  in  India,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  extravagant  luxury  and  profu- 
sion, and  squandered  the  treasures  entrusted  to  him. 
When  be  heard  that  Alexander,  contrary  to  bis 
expectations,  was  returning  from  India,  he  fled 
from  Babylon  with  about  5000  talents  and  a body 
of  6000  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
B.  c.  324.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  he 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  orators, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  against  Alex- 
ander and  his  vicegerent,  Antipater.  Among  those 
whom  he  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have  been  De- 
mades,  Cfaarictes,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocion,  and 
even  Demosthenes  himself.  [Dxmosthx.vks.]  But 
he  failed  in  his  general  object,  for  Antipater,  hav- 
ing demanded  hia  surrender  from  the  Athenians, 
it  was  resolved  to  place  him  in  confinement  until 
the  Macedonians  should  send  for  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled 
to  Crete,  where  he  was  assassinated  soon  after  his 
arrival,  by  Thimbron,  one  of  his  own  officers.  2. 
A Greek  astronomer,  introduced  some  improve- 
ments into  the  cycle  of  Clkostratus.  Harpalua 
lived  before  Miton. 

('ApwaXi;4ci|).  1.  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycus,  king  in  Thrace.  As  she  lost  her  mother 
m infancy,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  father 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  was  trained 
in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  lived  in  the  forests  as  a robber,  being  so 
swift  in  running  that  horses  were  unable  to  over- 
take her.  At  length  she  was  caught  in  a snare  by 
shepherds,  who  killed  her.  ••2.  Daughter  of  Cly- 
roenus  and  Epicaste,  was  seduced  by  her  own  &- 
ther.  To  revenge  herself  she  slew  her  younger 
brother,  and  served  him  up  as  food  before  her  fiithcr. 
The  gods  changed  her  into  a bird. 

Hitrp&aa  ('Apiraoa : A repos),  a city  of  Caria,  on 
the  river  Harpasus. 

Harj^tia  Apwairos).  1.  (Aryxi-^u),  a river  of 
Caria,  flowing  N.  into  the  Maeander,  into  which  it 
falls  opposite  to  Nysa.  — • 2.  (//orpo-iu),  a river  of 
Armenia  Major,  flowing  S.  into  the  Araxes.  Xe- 
nophon, who  crossed  it  with  the  lO.OUO  Greeks, 
states  its  width  as  4 plethia  (about  400  feet). 

Harplxia  or  Harpiiizut  (*Apwtya,  *Apinyva),  a 
town  in  Elis  Pisatis,  near  Olympia,  said  to  have 
been  called  after  a daughter  of  Asopus. 

Harpoor&tios,  YalMni,  a Greek  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of 
an  extant  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  entitled  llspl  tw**  rmy  i4Ka 

pwr,  or  rw*>  8^aa  ^6pmy.  It  contains  not 

only  explanations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  but 
also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the 
Attic  orators,  and  is  a work  of  great  value.  The 
best  editions  are  the  one  published  at  Leipzig, 
1824,  and  the  one  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833. 

I Horpyiaa  (*Aprvuu),  the  Harjkt*^  that  is,  the 
I Robben  or  SpoUera^  are  in  Homer  nothing  but  per- 
sonified storm  winds,  who  are  said  to  carry  off  any 
one  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  eartlL 
Thus  they  carried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Pan- 
dareus,  and  gave  them  as  servants  to  the  Erinnyes. 
— Hesiod  describes  them  as  daughter!  of  Tbaumas 
j by  the  Oceanid  Electro,  fair-locked  and  winged 
maidens,  who  surpassed  winds  and  birds  in  the  ra- 
I pidity  of  their  flight.  But  cvea  in  Aeschylus  they 
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appear  as  ugly  creatures  with  wings ; and  later 
writers  represent  them  as  most  disgusting  monsters, 
being  birds  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
claws  and  with  faces  pale  with  hunger.  They  were 
sent  by  the  Gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phineus, 
and  whenever  a meal  was  placed  before  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ; later 
writers  add,  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Phi- 
iieus  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
sons  of  Roreas,  and  2 of  the  Argonauts.  [See  p. 
76,  a.]  Hesiod  mentions  2 Harpies,  Ocypete  and 
Acllo : later  writers  3 ; but  their  names  are  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts.  Besides  the  2 already 
mentioned,  we  find  .Aellnpos,  Nicothoe,  Ocythojf, 
Ocypode,  Celaeno,  Achnloe.  Virgil  places  them 
in  the  islands  called  Strophades,  in  the  Ionian  sea 
(Acs.  iii.  210),  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
after  they  had  been  driven  away  from  Phineua — 
In  the  famous  Harpy  monument  recently  brought 
from  Lycia  to  this  country,  the  Harpies  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  carrying  ofT  the  daughters  of 
Pandareus. 

Hartldef,  a people  in  the  army  of  Arinristus 
(u.  c.  5B),  supposed  to  l>e  the  same  os  the  Chart- 
del  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  Chenono'us  Cimbrica. 

Haidrtbal  (’Aadpoi^ar),  a Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifies  one  whose  help  is  BaaL  L 
Son  of  Hanno,  a Carthaginian  general  in  the 
1st  Punic  war.  He  was  one  of  the  2 generals 
defeated  by  Regulus  b.  c.  236.  In  254  he 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  with  a large  army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  island  4 years.  In  250,  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Metellus,  and  w*as  put  to  death 
on  his  return  to  Carthage.  ^2.  A Carthaginian, 
son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  on  whose  death  in 
229,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  He 
ably  carried  out  the  plans  of  his  father-in-law  for 
extending  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Spain,  and 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  most  of  his  military  enter- 
prises to  the  young  Hannibal.  He  founds  New 
Carthage,  and  concluded  with  the  Romans  the  ce- 
lebrated treaty  which  fixed  the  Ibenis  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
dumiiiious.  He  was  assassinated  by  a slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Hannibal.«3.  Sod 
of  Hamilcar  Barct,  and  brother  of  Hannil)oI.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy  (218),  Hasdnibal  was 
left  in  the  command  in  Spain,  and  there  fought  for 
some  years  against  the  2 Scipios.  In  207  he 
crossed  the  Al|>s  and  marched  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  assist  Hannibal  ; but  he  was  defeated  on 
the  Metaurus,  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero 
and  M.  Lirius  Salinutor,  bis  army  was  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  head  was 
cut  otT  and  thrown  into  Hannibal's  camp.  4.  One 
of  Hannibid's  chief  officers,  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (216).  ~6.  Sumamed  the  B.ild  (Odrus), 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sar- 
dinia in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  215.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  praetor,!'.  Manlius,  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Rome.-»6.  Son  of  Cisco, 
one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  fought  in  Spain  from  2l4 
to  206.  After  he  and  Mago  hod  been  defeated  by 
Scipio  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  he  crossed  o«er 
to  Africa,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
alluDM  of  Syphax  by  giving  him  his  daughter  So- 
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phonisba  in  marriage.  In  conjunction  with  Syphax, 
Hasdrubal  carried  on  war  against  Masinissa,  but 
be  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  who  landed  in  Africa 
in  204.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  ill 
success  by  the  Carthaginian  government,  but  he 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  On 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  hu  sentence  was 
reversed  ; but  the  popular  feeling  against  him  had 
not  subsided,  and  in  order  to  escape  death  from  his 
enemies,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  — 
7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  Africa 
in  203,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 
^8.  Sumamed  the  Kid  (//aec/as),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  Carthage  favourable  to  pence 
towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.^9.  Ge- 
neral of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  3rd  Punic  war. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  he  surrendered  to  Scipio, 
who  spared  his  life.  After  adorning  Scipio's 
triumph,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy. 

Hateriiu,  ^ a senator  and  rhetorician  in  the 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  died  a.  D.  26,  in 
the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

H$b8  (*H8i|),  c.alled  JuTentU  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  youth,  was  a daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  She  wailed  upon  the  gods,  and  filled  their 
cups  with  nectar,  before  Ganymedes  obtained  this 
office ; and  she  is  further  represented  as  assisting 
her  mother  Hera  in  putting  the  horses  to  her  cha- 
riot, and  in  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  Ares. 
She  married  Hercules  after  he  was  received  among 
the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  2 sons,  Alexiares  and 
Anticetus.  Later  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  aged 
persons  young  again.  At  Rome  there  were  several 
temples  of  Juventas.  She  is  even  said  to  have  had 
a chapel  on  the  Capitol  before  the  tempie  of  Jupiter 
was  built  there. 

Hebrom&giu.  [EerROMACua.] 

Hebron  (’E^pwe,  *L€pui^ioi : El-Kkulil\ 

a city  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  as  old  as  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
David,  who  reigned  there  7^  as  king  of 

Judah  only. 

Hebrof  (*E8pos:  Afori/xo),  the  principal  river 
in  Thrace,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Scomius  and 
Rhodope,  Hows  first  S.E.  and  then  S.W.,  becomes 
navigable  for  smaller  vessels  at  Pbilippopolis,  and 
for  l^cr  ones  at  Hadrioiiopolis,  and  f^ls  into  the 
Aegean  sea  near  Aenos,  after  forming  by  another 
branch  an  estuary  called  Stentorli  Laens.  — The 
Hebrus  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  its 
}>anks  Orpheus  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
women  ; and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 

HeoaargS  {‘LKatpyii).  1.  Daughter  of  Boreas, 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Anemia 
in  Delos.  «8.  A surname  of  Artemis,  sigmfydng 
the  goddess  who  bits  at  a distance. 

H8c8l8  a poor  old  woman,  who  hos- 

pitably received  Theseus,  when  he  had  gone  out 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Mamthonion  bull. 
She  vowed  to  offer  to  Zeus  a sacrifice  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  hero;  but  as  she  died  before  his 
return,  Theseus  ordained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Attic  teirapolis  should  offer  a sacrifice  to  her 
and  Zeus  Hecalns,  or  Hecaleius. 

Hecataeui  (’Etcaratos).  1.  Of  Miletus,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Greek  histo- 
rians and  geographers.  He  was  the  son  of  liege- 
Sander,  and  belonged  to  a very  ancient  and  Ulus- 
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trioui  family.  We  have  only  a few  partinilars  of  liis 
life.  In  ti.  C.  500  he  endeavoured  to  di»sundc  hia 
coutjtrymcn  from  revolting  from  the  Periijins ; and 
when  this  advice  w-aa  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
•ome  seiij^iUe  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  wns  also  neglected.  Previous  to  this, 
Kecataeus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many  other 
countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  died  about  476.  He  wrote  2 works: 

— 1.  Tltpioios  yijf,  or  n«p«^7vj<rtr,  divided  into  2 
parts,  one  of  which  contained  a description  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
B<>th  parts  were  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their  respective 
names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  ^c.— 2.  HrsoAcry/ai 
or  'loTopiai,  in  4 books,  contained  an  account  of 
the  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks. 
His  work  on  geography  w'as  the  more  important, 
aa  it  emlxMiied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels. 
He  also  corrected  and  improved  the  map  of  the 
earth  drawn  up  by  Anaximander.  Herodotus 
knew  the  works  of  Hecataeut  well,  and  fre<|uently 
controverts  his  opinions.  Hecataeus  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  in  a pure  and  simple  style.  The  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  collected  by  Klausen,  //nvi- 
tfj^i  Afilafii  Fra*/m^nta^  Berlin,  103),  and  by  C. 
and  Th.  M lil I er, /■ro;?.  Ifist.  Graec.  Paris,  1041. 

— 2.  Of  Abd«  ra,  a contemporarj’  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  I«agus,  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  Sceptic  Pyrrho, 
and  is  himself  called  a philosopher,  critic,  and 
grammarian.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  he 
travelled  up  the  Nile  as  &r  as  Thebes.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  were:-— 1.  A History  of  Egypt.  — 2. 
A work  on  the  Hyperboreans.  — 3.  A History  of 
the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  This  work  was  declared 
spurious  by  Origen  : modem  critics  are  divided  in 
their  opinions. 

Hicati  (*E<rdrtj)  a mysterious  divinity,  com- 
monly represented  as  a disughter  of  Persaeus  or 
Penes  and  AsterU,  and  hence  called  Perseis.  She 
it  also  d'-scriWd  as  a daughter  of  Zeus  aud  Deme- 
ter, or  of  Zeus  and  Pheraea  or  Hera,  or  of  Let*  or 
Tartarus.  Homer  does  not  mention  her.  .According 
to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Thracian  divinity,  and  a Titan,  who 
ruled  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestow- 
ing on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  luck 
to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  and 
to  the  flrx-ks  of  cattle.  She  was  the  only  one 
among  the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under 
the  rule  of  Zeus,  and  she  was  honoured  by  all  the 
immortal  gods.  The  extensive  power  possessed  by 
H«*cale  was  probably  the  reason  that  she  was  su^ 
■equently  identified  w'iih  several  other  divinities, 
and  at  length  became  a mystic  goddess,  to  whom 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  Samothrace  and  in 
Aegiru.  In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  she 
is  represented  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina,  and  when  the  latter  w'as  found  os 
remaining  with  her  u her  attendant  and  com- 
panion. [See  p.  212,  a.]  She  thus  became  a 
deity  of  the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  this 
capacity  as  a mighty  and  formidable  divinity.  In 
consequence  of  her  being  identified  with  other  di- 
vinities, she  is  said  to  have  been  Selene  or  Luna 
in  heaven,  .^rtemis  or  Diana  in  earth,  and  Perse- 
phone or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  world.  Being 
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thus  as  it  w’ere  a 3-foId  goddess,  she  is  described 
with  3 bodies  or  3 beads,  the  one  of  a horse,  the 
2nd  of  a dog,  and  the  3rd  of  a lion.  Hence  her 
epithets  Terpewiav#,  Tri/urmis^  Triceps^  Ac,  From 
her  being  au  infernal  divinity,  she  came  to  be  re- 
garded av  a spectral  being,  who  sent  at  night  all 
kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  fmin  the 
lower  world,  wbo  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and 
dw'elt  at  places  where  2 roads  crossed,  on  tombs,  and 
near  the  blood  ofmurdered  persons.  5>he  herself  wan- 
dered about  with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  iier  ap- 
I proach  was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howling 
' of  dogs.  —*  At  Athens  there  were  veiy  many  small 
j statues  or  symbolical  representations  of  Hecate  (^>rd- 
Tcua).  placed  before  or  in  houses,  and  on  spots  where 
2 roads  crossed : it  would  seem  that  people  consulted 
such  Hecataea  as  oracles.  At  the  close  of  every 
month  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her  and  other 
averters  of  evil  at  the  points  where  2 roads  crusted  ; 
and  this  food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The 
sacririces  offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs,  honey, 
and  black  female  lambs. 

Hecatonmui  {'Ejcar6pLy^t)^  king  or  dynast  of 
Caria,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  111.  He  left  3 
sons,  Maussolus,  Idrieus,  and  Pixodanis,  all  of 
whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  him  in  the  sove- 
rei^ty  ; and  2 daughters,  Artemisia  and  Ada. 

Hecatompj^loi  ('Exardfun/Ast.  i.  e.  haring  100 
jffatrs).  1.  An  epithet  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  [Tjikbas]. 
«2.  A city  in  the  middle  of  Parthia,  1260  stadia  or 
[ 133  Roman  miles  from  the  Caspiae  Pyiae;  enlarged 
I by  Seleucus  ; and  afterwards  used  by  the  Parthian 
I kings  as  a royal  residence. 

Eltekton  (*E«(dr«i'),  a Stoic  philosopher,  a na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  studied  under  Panaetius,  and  wrote 
numerous  works  ^11  of  which  are  ImI. 

Hecatonneii  ('ExaTdi<'KT}<7o« : J/osAo-atsi),  a 
group  of  small  islands,  between  Lesl>os  and  the 
coast  of  Aeolia  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  name,  100  ts/am/s,  was 
indefinite  ; the  real  number  was  reckoned  by  some 
at  20,  by  others  at  40.  Strabo  derives  the  name, 
not  from  ««caTo»',  100,  but  frorn'Etcaros,  a surname 
of  Apollo. 

Hector  (^Erra-p),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Trojans 
in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband  of  Andromache, 

I and  father  of  Scamandrius.  He  fought  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  and  at  length  slew  Patro- 
clus  the  friend  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  his 
friend  roused  Achilles  to  the  fight.  The  other 
Trojans  fled  before  him  into  the  city.  Hector  alone 
remained  without  the  walls  though  his  parents 
implored  him  to  return ; but  when  he  saw  Achilles 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  took  to  flight  Thrice 
did  he  race  round  the  city,  pursued  by  the  swift- 
footed Achilles  and  then  fell  pierced  by  Achilles' 
spear.  Achilles  tied  Hector's  l»ody  to  his  chariot, 
and  thus  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged  the 
body  thrice  around  the  walls  of  Ilium.  At  the 
command  of  Zeus,  Achilles  surrendered  the  body 
to  the  prayers  of  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy 
with  great  pomp.  Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when 
he  appmaclu^s  him.  He  has  s presentiment  of  the 
fall  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in  his  heroic 
resistance,  preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
Resides  these  virtues  of  a warrior,  he  is  distiri- 
, guislicd  also  by  those  of  a man : bis  heart  is  open 
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to  the  gentle  feelings  of  a son,  a husband,  and  a 

father. 

Hecftba  daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phij' 

gia,  or  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Tror,  to  whom  she  bore 
Hector,  Pahs,  Deiphobus,  Helenut,  Cassandra,  and 
many  other  children.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  she 
was  earned  away  as  a slave  by  the  Greeka  Ac- 
cording to  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  bears 
her  name,  she  was  carried  by  the  Greeks  to  Cher- 
fonesus,  and  there  saw  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacri- 
ficed. On  the  same  day  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed 
on  the  coast  the  body  of  her  last  son  Pol  jdorus,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Polvmestor,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whose  care  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  thereupon  killed 
the  children  of  Polymestor,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  their  father.  Agamemnon  pardoned  her  the 
crime,  and  Polymestor  prophesied  that  she  should 
be  metamorphosed  into  a she-dog,  and  should  leap 
into  the  sea  at  a place  called  Cynotsema.  It  was 
added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  endeavoured 
to  stone  her,  but  that  she  was  metamorphosed  into 
a dog,  and  in  this  form  howled  through  the  country 
for  a long  time.  — According  to  other  accounts  the 
was  given  as  a slave  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair 
leap^  into  the  Hellespont ; or  being  nnxiotit  to 
die,  she  altered  such  invectives  against  the  Greeks, 
that  the  W'arrion  put  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  she  was  buried  Cynossema,  with  re- 
ference to  her  impudent  invectives. 

(*H8vXof),  son  of  Melicertus,  was  a 
native  of  Samos  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epigrammatic 
poet.  11  of  his  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. He  was  a contemporary  and  rival  of  Calli- 
machus, and  lived  therefore  about  the  middle  of 
the  .'^rd  century  b.  a 

Hhdjlllas  Xont  ('HSuAsioy),  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  Boeotia,  \V.  of  the  Cephisius. 

H8glmon  of  Thasos,  a poet  of  the 

4^d  comedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for  his 
parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  he  w*as  the  in- 
ventor. He  w*as  nicknamed  on  account  of 

his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; and  his  parody 
of  the  Giffantomaekia  was  the  piece  to  which  the 
Athenians  were  listening,  w'hen  the  news  w'as 
brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  destruction 
of  the  expedition  to  Sicily. 

Hhgimdnh  the  leader  or  ruler,  is 

the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Cborites  or  Graces. 
Hegemone  w*as  also  a surname  of  Artemis  at  Sparta, 
and  in  Arcadia. 

EhgetlinAX  ('H>7^tdi^),an  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, is  said  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the 
work  called  Troteo,  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Cepbalon.  or  Cepbalion.  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Hegesianax,  who  was  sent  by  Antiochus 
the  Great  as  one  of  his  envoys  to  the  Komans  in 
B.C  196  and  193. 

Hftgftslas  ('H77>^las).  1.  Of  Magnesia,  a rhe- 
torician and  historian,  lived  about  b.  c 29U,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  GreaL  He  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  composition  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic.  Hii  owu  style  w*as  destitute  of  all  vigour 
and  dignity,  and  was  marked  chiefly  by  childish 
conceits  and  minute  pretiinesses.—*8.  Of  Solamis, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Cyprian  poem,  which,  on  better  authority,  is  ascribed 
to  Stasinus.^3.  A Cyreoaic  philosopher,  who  lived 
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at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  perhaps 
about  B.  c.  260.  He  wrote  a work  containing  such 
gloomy  descriptions  of  human  misery,  that  it  drove 
many  persons  to  commit  suicide ; hence  he  w*as 
surnamed  PeitUkauaUM  (nticri0<btiTor).  He  was, 
in  consequence,  forbidden  to  teach  by  Ptolemy. 

Hegduas  ('H7T7<r(as)  and  Higias 
Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholars  identify  with 
one  another.  They  lived  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  Phidias.  The  chief  work  of  He- 
gesias  was  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  now 
stand  on  the  stain  leading  to  the  Capitol. 

of  Pergamum,  the 
successor  of  Evander  and  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Carneades  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  flourished 
about  B.C.  185. 

Heg€alppiui  L An  Athenian 

orator,  and  a ooutemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to 
whose  political  party  he  belonged.  The  grammarians 
ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Halonesus,  which  baa 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Demosthenes. 
*2.  A poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  300.  3.  A Greek  historian  of  Mecyberna, 

wrote  an  account  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene. 

H8g3elpfla  daughter  of  Olorus, 

king  of  Thnme,  and  wife  of  Miltiades. 

E8glaa.  [Hsetsus.) 

Edldna  ('EX«ni),  daughter  of  Zens  and  Leda, 
and  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscuri).  She 
was  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  her  youth  she  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Plrithous  to  Attica. 
When  Theseus  was  absent  in  Hades,  Castor  and 
Pollux  undertook  an  expedition  to  Attica,  to  liberate 
their  sister.  Athens  was  taken,  Helen  delivered, 
and  Aethra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  m a slave  of  Helen,  to  Spart^  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  she  bore  to  Theseus  a 
daughter  Iphigenla.  On  her  return  bone,  she  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  noblest  chiefs  from  alt 
paru  of  Greece.  She  chose  Menelaus  for  her  hus- 
band, and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Hennione. 
She  was  subsequently  seduced  and  carried  off  by 
Paris  to  Troy.  [For  details,  see  Parjs  and  Mk- 
NXtAUs.]  The  Greek  chiefs  who  had  been  her 
suitors,  resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  ac- 
cordingly sailed  against  Troy.  Hence  arose  the 
celebrated  Tn>jan  war,  which  lasted  10  years. 
During  the  coarse  of  the  war  she  is  represented  as 
showing  great  sympathy  with  the  Greeks.  After 
the  death  of  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  she 
married  his  brother  Deiphobus.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy,  which  she  is  said  to  have  favoured,  she  be- 
trayed Deiphobus  to  the  Greeks,  and  became  recon- 
cile to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peace 
and  happiness ; and  here,  according  to  Homer,  Te- 
lemachiu  found  her  solemniring  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  Hennione  with  Neoptolemus.  The 
accounts  of  Helen's  death  differ.  According  to  the 
prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and 
Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct 
them  to  Elysium.  Others  relate  that  the  and  Me- 
nelaus were  buried  at  Therapne  in  Laconia,  where 
their  tomb  was  seen  by  Pausanias.  Others  again 
relate,  that  after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  was 
driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the  latter 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  she  was  tied  to  a tree 
and  strangled  by  Polyxo : the  Rhodians  expiated 
the  crime  by  dedicating  a temple  to  her  under  the 
name  of  UeleQa  Dendritis.  According  to  another 
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tradition  the  married  Achillet  in  the  itland  of  Leuce, 
find  bore  him  a eon  Kuphorion.  — The  Egyptian 
prieiU  told  Herodotui  that  Helen  nerer  went  to 
Troy,  but  that  when  Paris  reached  Egypt  with 
Helen  on  his  way  to  Troy,  she  was  detained  by 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt ; and  that  she  was  restored 
to  Menelaus  when  he  visited  £g>*pt  in  search  of 
her  after  the  Trojan  war,  finding  that  she  had  never 
been  at  Troy. 

HHilUt,  Flivla  JftlU.  L The  mother  of  Con- 
■tantine  the  Oreat  When  her  husband  Constantius 
«'as  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 

A.  o.  *2^2,  he  was  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
to  make  way  for  Theodora,  the  step-child  of  Maxi- 
miantis  Herculius.  Subsequently,  when  her  son 
succeeded  to  the  purple,  Helena  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction  and  received  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta. She  died  about  328.  She  was  a Christian, 
and  is  said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  — • 2.  I^u^ter  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Fausta,  married  her  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate,  353,  and  died  360. 

Hdlina  1.  {AfakronisiX  a small  and 

rocky  island,  between  the  S.  of  Attica  and  Ceos, 
formerly  called  Cranae.  »2.  The  later  name  of 
IM.IDBKR18  in  Gaul. 

HSlI^us  (*EA«eor).  L Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
w*a»  celebrated  (or  his  prophetic  powers,  and  also 
fought  against  tbc  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  In 
Homer  we  have  no  further  particulars  about  He> 
lenuj  ; but  in  later  traditions  he  is  said  to  have 
deserted  his  countrymen  and  joined  the  Greeks. 
There  are  likewise  various  accounts  respecting  bis 
desertion  of  the  Trojans.  According  to  some  be 
did  it  of  his  own  accord ; according  to  others,  he 
w'ai  ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was  anxious  to 
obtain  his  prophecy  respecting  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Others,  again,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Paris, 
Helenas  and  Deiphobus  contended  for  the  possouion 
of  Helena,  and  that  Heknus  being  conquered.  Bed 
to  Mt.  Ida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Greeks.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  fell  to  the  share 
of  Pyrrhus.  He  foretold  P^irfaui  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  returned  home  by 
tea,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  by  land  to 
Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a 
portion  of  the  country,  and  married  Andromache, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cestrinus.  When 
Aeneas  in  his  wanderings  arrived  in  Epirus,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Helenus,  who  alto  fore- 
told him  the  future  events  of  his  life.  ~ 2.  Son  of 
Pjrrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Lanassa,  daughter  of 
Agathocles.  He  acccunpanied  his  father  to  Italy 

B.  c.  280,  and  was  with  him  when  Pyrrhus  perished 
at  Argos,  272.  He  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  however  sent  him  back  in 
safety  to  Epirus. 

HiU&dae  and  Hill&des  (*HA(d3a<  and  'HAidlcr), 
the  sons  arid  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun).  The 
name  IltlicuUt  is  given  especially  to  Pka^ikuta^ 
Lampeiie  and  PkoeU^  the  daughters  of  Helios  and 
the  nymph  Chmene.  and  the  sisters  of  PKol/ton. 
They  bewailed  the  death  of  their  brother  Phaeton 
•0  bitterly  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus.  that  the 
gods  in  compassion  changed  them  into  p>oplar-trees 
and  their  tears  into  amber.  [See  Eridanub.] 

Hilled  ('EAfn}),  daughter  of  Lycaon,  was  beloved 
by  Zeui,  bui  Hera,  out  of  jealousy,  metamorphosed 
her  into  a she  bear,  whereupon  Zeus  placed  her 
Biaong  the  stars,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 
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Hilled  : ‘EXiXWKtov,  'EXorfdr).  1.  The 

ancient  capital  of  Aebaio,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ion,  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  great  sanctuary  of  the 
Achaean  race.  Helice  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  together  with  Bura,  b.  c.  373.  The 
earth  sunk  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  place  on 
which  the  cities  stood  was  ever  aftera*ards  covered 
by  the  sea.«2.  An  ancient  town  in  Thessaly, 
which  diiappeanrd  in  early  times. 

Hfileon  ( EAucwv),  ton  of  Acetaa,  a celebrated 
artist.  [AcBBas.] 

HiUcon  ('EAikw**:  Hdkon^  Palaeo-Buni,  Turk. 
Zatfora  ),  a celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Boeotia, 
between  the  lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
was  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  possessed  many  romantic  ravines  and 
lovely  vallies.  Helicon  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  the  latter  of  whom  are  hence  called 
'EXurwvioi  vagBsroi  and  *£AiicwWa3«t  by 

the  Greek  poets,  and  Hefuxmiadt*  and  I/eUconuU$ 
by  the  Roman  poets.  Here  sprung  the  celebrated 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  Agsnippr  and  HlPPC^ 
CRBNs.  At  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  Muses,  which  was  adorned  with 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  art.  On  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  grew  many  medi- 
cinal plants,  which  may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
wonhip  of  Apollo,  at  the  healing  god. 

Hdlldddrui  ('HAiddsspoi).  L An  Athenian,  tur- 
named  PerifpeUs  probably  lived 

about  B.  c.  164,  and  w*rote  a description  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This  work 
was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny's  account  of 
the  Greek  artists.  — 2.  A rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace  mentions  as 
the  companion  of  bit  journey  to  Brundisium  (.5u/.  i. 
5.  2,  3.)~8.  A Stoic  philoeopber  at  Rome,  who 
became  a delator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  (Juv.  Sai.  i. 
33.)  ~ 4.  A rhetorician,  and  private  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian. *5.  Of  Kmesa  in  Syria, lived 
about  the  end  of  the  4ih  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  Before  he  was 
made  bishop,  he  wrote  a romance  in  10  books,  en- 
titled Aethi(/pica^  because  the  scene  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Aethiopia.  This 
work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  far  superior  to  the 
other  Greek  romances.  It  relates  the  loves  of 
Tbeagenes  and  Chariclea.  Though  deficient  in 
those  characteristics  of  modern  fiction  which  appeal 
to  the  universal  sympathies  of  our  nature,  the  ro- 
mance of  Heliodorus  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  a)t(^etber 
improbable  adventures,  the  many  and  various 
character*  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  language  is  simple  and  elegant.  The 
best  editions  are  by  MiUcherlicb  in  his  Scrip-- 
tores  6’roeci  Ervfici,  Argentorat  1798,  and  by 
Cora^  Paris,  1804.^6.  Of  I«arissa,  the  author  of 
a short  work  on  optica,  still  extant,  chiefly  taken 
friim  Euclid's  edited  by  Matani,Piator.l75B. 

Heliogtb&lai.  [Elauabali's.] 

HMiopdUf  ('HAloviroAit  or  'HAtoi^iroAif,  i.  e.  the 
Odj/  of  the  .S«tt).  1.  (Heb.  Baalath  ; Baalbek^  Ru.), 
a celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was  the 
Sun,  and  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Apollo, 
as  well  a*  with  Zeus:  hcncc  the  Greek  name  of  the 
city’.  With  the  worship  of  Baal,  here  os  elsewhere, 
was  OAsociated  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Aphrodite.  It  was  situated  in  the 
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middle  of  Coclc-S3Tia,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Anti- 
Libanus«  on  a rising  ground  at  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  a large  plain  which  reaches  almost  to  the  tea, 
and  which  is  well  watered  b)'  the  river  Incomes 
(A'aAr-ef-A’asiwi^A),  near  whose  sources  Heliopolis 
was  built : the  sources  of  the  Oronles  also  are  not 
far  N.  of  the  city.  The  situatiuu  of  Heliopolis 
necessarily  made  it  a place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  as  it  was  on  the  direct  road  from  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea  and  also  from  Tyre  to  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Europe;  and  hence,  probably,  the 
w’oalth  of  the  city,  to  which  its  ruins  still  bear 
witness.  We  know,  however,  very  little  of  its 
history.  It  was  made  a Roman  colony  by  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia  Aui;usta  Felix  Heliopolitana,  and 
colonised  by  veterans  of  the  5th  and  Hth  legions, 
luider  Augustus.  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Baal),  of  which  the  ruins 
still  exist ; and  there  are  medals  which  shew,  in 
addition  to  other  testimony,  that  it  was  favoured 
by  several  of  the  later  emperors.  All  the  existing 
ruins  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  most  of  them 
probably  of  later  date  than  the  great  temple  just 
mentioned  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
exact  times.  They  consist  of  a large  quadrangular 
court  ui  front  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexagonal 
court  outside  of  this,  and,  in  front  of  all,  a portico, 
or  propylaea,  approached  by  a dight  of  steps. 
Attached  to  one  comer  of,  the  quadrangular  court 
is  a smaller,  but  more  perfect,  temple;  and,  at  some 
distance  from  all  these  buildings,  there  is  a circular 
edifice,  of  a unique  and  very  interesting  archU 
tectural  form.  There  is  also  a single  Doric  culuma 
on  a rising  ground,  and  traces  of  the  city  walls.  * 
2.  (O.  T.  On,  or  Bethshemesh:  Maianrky  Ru.  N.EL 
ofCitro),  a celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital 
of  the  Nomos  Heliopoliu-s,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  a little  below  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and  was, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
n chief  seat  of  tlie  Egy’ptian  worship  of  the  Sun. 
Here  also  was  establish^  the  worship  of  Mnevis, 
a sacred  bull  similar  to  Apis.  The  priests  of 
Heliopolis  were  renowned  for  their  learning.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  invasion  of  Carobyses  ; 
and  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  entirely  ruined. 

Hellos  (*HAior  or  'H«Aios  i,  called  M by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hyperion  and  Tbea,  and  a brother  of  Selene  and 
Eos.  From  his  father,  he  is  frequently  called 
Hyperidnldes,  or  H5rperloxL,  the  latter  of  which  it 
an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymic,  HyperionioiL 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  he  is  called  a son 
of  Hyperion  and  Eurv'phacssa.  Homer  describes 
Helios  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men : he  rises 
in  the  E.  from  Oceanus,  traverses  the  heaven,  and 
descends  in  the  evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  \V. 
and  Oceanus.  I^atcr  poets  have  marvellously*  embel- 
lished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a most  mag- 
nilicent  palace  of  Helios  in  the  E.,  containing  a 
throne  occupied  by  the  god,  and  suntmnded  by  ;*er- 
soniBcations  of  the  different  divUiuns  of  time.  They 
also  assign  him  a second  palace  in  the  W.,  and 
describe  his  hors'-'s  as  feeding  upon  herbs  growing 
in  the  islands  of  the  Blessed.  The  manner  in 
which  Helios  during  the  night  passes  from  the 
western  inU»  the  eastern  ocean  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Homer  or  Hesiod,  but  later  poets  make 
him  sail  in  a golden  boat,  the  work  of  Hephaestus, 
round  one-half  of  the  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in  the 
£.  at  the  point  from  which  he  has  to  rise  again. 
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Others  represent  him  as  making  hts  nightly  voyage 
while  slumbering  in  a golden  bed.  The  horses 
and  chariot  with  which  Helios  traverses  the  hea- 
vens are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
but  first  occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  and 
both  are  described  minutely  by  later  poets. — Helios 
is  described  as  the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every 
thing,  and  was  thus  able  to  reveal  to  Hephaestus 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphrodite,  and  to  Dcmetertbe 
abduction  of  her  daughter.  At  a later  time  Helios 
became  identified  with  Apollo,  though  the  2 gods 
were  c^iginally  quite  distinct;  but  the  identification 
w'as  never  carried  out  completely,  for  no  Greek 
poet  ever  made  Apollo  ride  in  the  chariot  of  Helios 
through  the  heavens,  and  among  the  Romans  we 
find  this  idea  only  after  the  time  of  Virgil.  The 
representations  of  Apollo  with  rays  around  his 
bead,  to  characterise  him  as  identical  with  the  sun, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  — The 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Helios, 
and  there  he  had  docks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  tended  by  his  daughters  Phaetusa  and  Lam- 
petia.  Later  traditions  ascribe  to  him  flocks  also 
in  the  island  of  Erythia ; and  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  general,  that  sacred  docks,  especially  of 
oxen,  occur  in  most  places  where  tlie  worship  of 
Helios  was  established. — His  descendants  are  very 
numerous  ; and  the  surnames  and  epithets  given 
him  by  tlie  poets  are  mostly  descriptive  of  his 
character  as  the  sun.  Temples  of  Helios  (r)?uua) 
existed  in  Greece  at  a very  early  time;  and  in  later 
tiroes  wc  Bud  his  worship  established  in  various 
places,  and  especially  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
where  the  famous  colossus  was  a representation  of 
the  god.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted 
of  white  nuns,  bcttrs,  bulls,  goats.  Iambs,  especially 
while  horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sacred 
to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned.  The  Ro- 
man poets,  when  speaking  of  the  god  of  the  sun 
(Sol),  usually  adopt  the  notions  of  the  Greeks.  The 
worship  of  Sol  was  introduced  at  Rome,  especially 
after  the  Romans  luid  become  acquainted  with  the 
East,  though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  occur  at  an  early  period. 

HeliftSn  ('EAunrwr  or  ‘EAitrirevt),  a small  town 
in  Arcadia,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  Bills 
into  the  AlphCus. 

Hell&nlctu  (’EAAflU'iaor).  1.  Of  Mytilene  in 
Lesbos,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  logographers, 
or  early  Greek  historians,  was  in  all  probability  bom 
almut  B.  c.  496,  and  died  411.  We  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  hit  life,  but  we  may  presume  that  he  visited 
many  of  the  countries,  of  whose  history  he  gave  an 
account,  lie  wrote  a great  number  of  genealogical, 
chronological  and  historical  works,  which  are  cited 
under  the  titles  of  Trosca,  Aeo/iea^  Persica,  One 
of  his  most  popular  works  was  entitled  'If'ptKu  rfis 
*Hpas : it  contained  a chronological  list  of  the 
priestesses  of  Hera  at  Argos,  compiled  from  the 
records  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of 
this  place.  This  work  was  oneofthc  earliest  attempts 
to  regulate  chronology,  and  was  made  use  of  by 
Thucydides,  Timaeus  and  olhera  The  fragments 
of  Heilanicus  are  collected  by  Stum,  I{rllama  h 
Fraftmenia^  Lips.  1826  ; and  by  C.  and  Th.  Muller, 
Fruj/w.  Hitloir.  (imte.  Paris,  1841.-2.  \ Greek 
grammarian,  a disciple  of  Agathodes,  and  appji- 
reiilly  a conlemporaiy  of  Aristarchus,  wrote  on  the 
Homeric  poema 

Hellas,  Hellenes.  [OnasciA.] 

Hells  (*LA^77),  daughter  of  .-Vthamas  and  Ne- 
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phele,  and  sister  of  Phrixus.  When  Phrixns  was 
to  be  sacrificed  [Phrixcs],  Nephele  rescued  her 
2 children,  who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon 
the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes; 
hut,  between  Sigeuni  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea,  which  was  thence  called  the  sea 
of  Helle  {Hellffpfwtus).  Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Pactra,  on  the  Hellespont 

H^en  (*EAAne),  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
or  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe,  huiltand  of  Orseis,  and 
father  of  Aeolus,  Durus,  and  Xuthua  He  was 
king  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Aeolua  He  it  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
all  the  Hellenes;  from  his  2 sons  Aeolus  and  Dorus 
w'ere  descended  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians  ; and 
from  his  2 grandsons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  tons  of 
Xnthus,  the  Achaeans  and  lonians. 

Helletponttlt  (*EX\^<nrorrot : Strails  of  the 
DnrtlaneUee^OT  of  GW/ipo/i,  Turk.  SUinAtdDen^hiz)^ 
the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the  Propontis 
(.Sm  of  hfarmara)  with  the  Aegean  Sea,  and 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Black  5^  dis* 
charge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a , 
constant  current.  The  length  of  the  strait  is  about 
•^0  miles,  and  the  width  varies  from  6 miles  at  the 
upper  end  to  2 at  the  lower,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  only  1 mile  wide,  or  even  less.  The  narrowest 
part  is  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Ssstus  and 
Ahydub,  where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats, 
[Xsaxsa]  and  where  the  legend  related  that 
Leander  swam  across  to  visit  Hero.  [Lkandxr.] 
The  name  of  the  Hellespont  (i.  e.  the  Sea  of  Helle) 
was  derived  from  the  story  of  Helle's  being  drowned 
in  it  [Hslli].  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese in  the  former  from  the  Troad  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Abydus  and  Lampsacus  in  the  latter.  The 
district  just  mentioned,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Hel- 
lesponU  was  also  called  its  inha- 

bitants 'ZWrf<rw6yrtoiy  and  the  cities  on  its  coast 
'EAATrtnrtimai  vdAsif.  •—  2.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  Hellespontus  was  the  name  of  a proconsular 
province,  composed  of  the  Troad  and  the  N.  part  of 
Mysia,  and  having  Cyxicus  for  its  capital. 

HaUdmIntun  ('£\Ad^«vo»'),  a seaport  town  of 
the  Acamanians  on  the  island  Leucas. 

Hall5pU.  I Ellopu.] 

Helornt  or  Halortim  (^*EAvpor:  'EAwpfntr), 
a \own  on  the  E.  const  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Helorus.  There  was  a road 
from  Helorus  to  Syracuse  (Mht  'EAwpInt,  Thuc. 
vi,  70,  vii,  80). 

HSloa  (vh  *EAor  : 'EAeTot,  'EAcdrnr).  L A 
town  in  Laconia,  on  the  coast,  in  a marshy  situa- 
tion, whence  its  name  (<Aor=;marsA).  The  town 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  was 
commonly  said  that  the  Spartan  slaves,  called  He- 
Intes  (ElAsrrft),  were  originally  the  Achaean  in- 
habitants of  this  U)wn,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
I>orian  conquerors  to  slavery  ; but  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Helotes  seems  to  have  been  merely 
an  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
their  name  to  that  of  the  town  of  Helot.  (See  Oui. 
of  AtUifj.  art.  Helote§.)"»2.  A town  or  district  of 
Elis  on  the  Alpheus. 

HelTMfoaa.  a people  in  Germany,  between  the 
Viadus  and  the  Vistuki,  S.  of  the  Kugii,  and  N.  of 
the  Burgundionea,  reckoni  d by  Tacitus  among  the 
Ligil 

HaWitli,  a brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people, 
whodwelt  between  M.Junusus  the  La«u» 
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Lemannus  {Lake  of  6'eaetvi),  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  {hike  if 
Coatiance).  They  were  thus  bounded  by  the  Se~ 
quani  on  the  W.,  by  the  Nantuates  and  Lepontii 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  S.,  by  the  Hhaeti  on  the 
£.,  and  by  the  German  nations  on  the  N.  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Ager  //e/re- 
tiorufu  (but  never  fldvetia),  thus  corresponded  to 
the  W.  part  of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  toait  was 
Avsn’TIcum.  They  were  divided  into  4 pagi  or 
cantons,  of  which  the  Fagus  Tigurtmu  was  the 
most  celebrated.  We  only  know  the  name  of  one 
of  the  3 others,  namely  the  Pirtts  Verbigenue^  or, 
more  correctly,  Vrhigenue,  — The  Helvetii  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri.  In  B.  r. 
107  the  Tigurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Roman 
consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
while  another  division  of  the  Helvetii  accompanied 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutoiies  in  their  invasion  of  Gaul. 
Subsequently  the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with 
the  Cimbri ; and  they  returned  home  in  safety, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Ca- 
tulus  in  101.  About  40  years  afterwards,  they 
resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  seek  a new  home  in  the 
more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul.  In  58  they  endea- 
vouriiid  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  territories.  The  Homans  now  planted 
colonies  and  built  fortresses  in  their  country  (No- 
viodiinum,  Vindoniua,  Aventicum),  and  the  Hel- 
vetii gradually  adopted  the  customs  and  language 
of  their  conquerors.  They  were  severely  punish^ 
by  the  geuerali  of  Vitellius  (a.  d.  70),  whom  they 
refused  to  recognise  as  emperor ; and  after  that 
time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a separate 
people.  — The  Helvetii  were  included  in  Gallia 
Lugd'inensis,  according  to  Strabo,  but  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  according  to  Pliny : most  modem  writers 
adopt  Pliny's  statement.  When  Gaul  was  sub- 
divided into  a greater  number  of  provinces  mider 
the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Kauraci, 
the  province  of  Maxima  SeqHamoruM, 

Halrla,  mother  of  the  philosopher  Sinbca. 
Helwldliu  PriBCOi.  [Priscus.] 

a people  in  Gaul.  4>etween  the  Rhone 
and  Mu  Cebenna,  which  separated  them  from  the 
Anemi,  were  for  a long  time  subject  to  Massilia, 
but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Their  country  produced  good  wine, 
Helvlas.  1.  Blatio.  [Blasio.J»2.  Cinna. 
[CiNNA.]— 3.  Mancia.  [Mancu.J— .4.  Pertl- 
oaz.  (Pbrti.nax.] 

Hlmir4sla  ('H>t«gn<^ta),  the  soothing  goddess, 
a surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  fountain  Lusi  (AoMrot),  in  Arcadia. 
EimfaiaedpIoiL  [Dianium,  No.  2.] 

Hemina,  Caitlni.  [Camiur,  No.  14.] 

HSniU  (‘Eerroi).  an  ancient  people  in  Paphla* 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  river  Partbenius,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  but  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  historical  times.  They  were 
regarded  by  many  ancient  writers  u the  ancestors 
of  the  Veneti  in  Italy.  [VaNBTu] 

H3ol5chi  (*HkIox<»),  a people  in  Colchis,  N, 
of  the  Phasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

Henna.  [Enna.] 

Hephaestla  ('H^wio-Tla).  L ('H^«m*vi),  a 
towu  m the  N.\\  . of  the  island  of  Lemnos.  »2« 
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-rc^SiiY),  a demui  in  Attica,  belong* 
iug  to  the  tribe  Acamantla. 

Hephaetti&dea  InitilM.  [Asoliai.] 

HephaoatXon  ('H«p<u<rrl«»r).  1.  Son  of  AmTn- 
tor,  a Macedonian  of  Peila,  celebrated  a»  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  Hephaee- 
tion  hU  own  pri^’ate  friend,  but  Craterui  the 
firiend  of  the  king.  Hephaeation  accoropanied 
Alexander  to  Asia,  and  wax  employed  by  the  king 
in  many  important  oommandi.  He  died  at  Ecba> 
tana,  after  am  illneta  of  only  7 days,  v.  c.  325. 
Alexander's  grief  for  his  loas  was  passionate  and 
violent.  A geneml  mourning  was  ordered  through- 
out the  empire,  and  a funeral  pile  and  monument 
erected  to  him  at  Babylon,  at  a cost  of  10,000  ta- 
lents.—2.  A Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
the  emperor  Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  A.  D.  150.  He  was  perhaps  the  author  of  a 
Manwil  on  Afetru  w«pl  fiirpmi'), 

which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hephaestion.  This  work  is  a tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metres,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
our  knowledge  on  that  subject.  Edited  by  Oais* 
ford,  Oxoo.  IBIO. 

Hiphaaattu  called  Vnlc&ntu  by 

the  Homans,  the  god  of  Are.  He  was,  according 
to  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  Latter 
traditions  state  that  he  had  no  father,  and  that 
Hera  gave  birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeus,  as 
she  was  jealous  of  Zeus  having  given  birth  to 
Athena  independent  of  her.  He  was  bom  lame 
and  weak,  and  was  in  consequence  so  much  dis- 
liked by  his  mother,  that  she  threw  him  down 
from  01)'mpus.  The  marine  divinities,  Thetis  and 
Eurynoiiie,  received  him,  and  be  dwelt  with  them 
for  9 years  in  a grotto,  beneath  Ocemnos,  making 
for  them  a variety  of  ornaments.  He  afterwards 
returned  toOIyropus,  though  we  are  not  told  through 
what  means,  and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the 
great  artist  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Although  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he  always 
showed  her  respect  and  kindness  ; and  on  one 
occasion  took  her  part,  when  she  was  quarrelling 
w'ith  Zeus,  which  so  much  enraged  the  fisther  of 
the  gods,  that  he  seixed  Hephaestus  by  the  leg,  and 
hurled  him  down  from  heaven.  Hephaestus  was 
a whole  day  falling,  but  in  the  evening  be  alighted 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kmdly  re- 
ceived by  the  Simians.  Later  writers  describe  bis 
lameness  as  the  consequence  of  this  fall,  while 
Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
returned  to  Olympus,  and  subsequently  acted  the 
part  of  mediator  between  his  parents.  On  that 
occasion  he  olTered  a cup  of  nectar  to  his  mother 
and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into  immo- 
derate laughter  on  seeing  him  busily  hobbling 
from  one  god  to  another.  — Hephaestus  appears 
to  hare  licen  originally  the  god  of  hre  simply  ; 
but  as  fire  is  indispensable  in  w'orking  metals,  he 
was  afterwards  regarded  os  an  artist.  His  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  and  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  his  workshop,  with  the  anvil 
and  20  bellows,  which  worked  spontaneously  at 
his  bidding.  It  was  there  that  be  made  all  his 
beautiful  and  marrellous  works,  both  for  gods  and 
men.  The  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of 
exquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  nuumfac- 
t«»red  by  the  god.  All  the  palaces  in  Olympus 
were  bis  workmanship.  He  made  the  armour  of 
Achilles  ; the  latal  necklace  of  Harroonia  ; the 
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fire-breathing  bulls  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
Ac.  In  later  accounts,  the  Cy^ops  are  his  work- 
men and  servants,  and  his  workshop  is  no  longer 
in  Olympus,  but  in  some  volcanic  island.  In  the 
Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  is  Charis:  in  Hesiod 
Aglaia,  the  youngest  of  the  Cbarites ; but  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  Ister  accounts,  Aphrodite 
appears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite  proved  faithless  to 
her  husband,  and  was  in  love  with  Ares  ; but 
Helios  disclosed  their  amours  to  Hephaestus,  who 
caught  the  guilty  pair  in  an  invisible  net.  and  ex- 
posed them  to  the  laughter  of  the  assembled  gods. 
— The  favourite  abode  of  Hephaestus  on  earth  was 
the  island  of  Lemnos  ; but  other  volcanic  islands 
also,  such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and  Sicily,  are 
called  his  abodes  or  workshops. — Hephaestus,  like 
Athena,  gave  skill  to  mortal  artists,  and.  conjointly 
with  her,  he  was  believed  to  have  taught  men  the 
arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  Hence  at 
Athens  they  bad  temples  and  festivals  in  common. 
The  epithets  and  surnames,  by  w'hich  Hephaestus 
is  designated  by  the  poets,  generally  allude  to  his 
skill  in  the  plastic  arts  or  to  his  lameness.  The 
Greeks  frequentlv  placed  small  d«‘arf-like  statues 
' of  the  god  near  ue  hearth.  During  the  best  period 
of  Grecian  art,  he  was  represented  as  a vigorous 
man  with  a beard,  and  is  characterised  by  his  ham- 
mer or  some  other  instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and 
the  chiton,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm 
uncovered.  — The  Roman  Vulcanus  was  an  old 
Italian  divinity.  [Vulcanus.] 

HepUnSmU.  [Aboyptu&] 

(*Hpa  or*Hpf}),  called  Jtmo  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greek  Hero,  that  is,  was  a 

daughter  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife 
of  Zeus.  Some  call  her  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cronos,  but  others  give  this  title  to  Hestia.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  she  was  brought  up  by  Oceanus 
and  Tetbys,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Zeus,  w ithout  the  knowledge  of  her  parents.  This 
simple  account  is  variously  modified  in  other  tra- 
ditions. Being  a daughter  of  Cronos,  she,  like  his 
other  children,  was  swallowed  by  her  father,  but 
afterwards  relesK-d  ; and,  according  to  an  Arcadian 
iradilioD,  she  was  brought  up  by  Temenut,  the  son 
of  Felasgua  The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
lated that  she  had  bwn  brought  up  by  Euboea, 
Prosymna,  and  .\craea,  the  3 daughters  of  the  river 
Asterion.  Several  parts  of  Greece  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  her  birthplace,  and  more  espe- 
cially Argos  and  Samos,  which  were  the  principal 
seats  of  her  worship.  Her  marrit^re  w*ith  Zeus 
offered  ample  scope  for  poetical  invention,  and  se- 
veral placet  in  Greece  also  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  marriage,  such  as 
Euboea,  Samos,  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  Mount 
Thornax,  in  the  S.  of  Argoiis.  Her  marrinire, 
called  the  Sacred  A/arrtaye  (Uphs  ^dfioi),  was 
represented  in  many  places  where  she  w*as  wor- 
shipped. At  her  nuptials  all  the  gods  honoured 
her  with  presents,  and  Ge  presented  to  her  a 
tree  with  golden  apples,  which  was  watched  by 
the  Hesperides,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean 
Atlas.  — In  the  Iliad  Hera  is  treat^  by  the 
Olympian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her 
husl>and.  Zeus  himself  listens  to  her  counsels,  and 
communicates  his  secrets  to  her.  is,  notwith- 
standing, far  inferior  to  him  in  power,  and  must 
obey  him  unconditionally.  She  is  not,  like  Zeus, 
the  queen  of  gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of 
the  supreme  god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  queen 
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of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  ia  of  much 
later  date.  Her  character,  at  described  by  Homer, 
is  Dot  of  a very  amiable  kind  ; and  her  jealousy, 
obetioacy,  and  quarreltome  ditposition,  tometixnet 
make  her  husband  tremble.  Hence  arise  frequent 
disputes  between  Hera  and  Zeus  ; and  on  one  oc- 
casion Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  and 
Athena,  contemplated  putting  Zeus  into  chains. 
Zeus,  in  such  cases,  not  only  threatens,  but  beats 
her.  Once  he  even  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds, 
with  her  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ; and  on  another  occasion, 
when  Hephaestus  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus 
hurled  him  down  from  Olympus.  — By  Zeus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Ares,  Hsbe,  and  Hephaestus.^ 
Hera  was,  properly  speaking,  the  only  really  married 
goddess  among  the  Olmpians,  for  the  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Hephaestus  can  scarcely  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Hence,  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  EiAs/duto, 

Zvyio,  TeAeto,  dec.,  contain  allusions  to  this  cha- 
racter of  the  goddess,  and  the  Ilithyiae  are  de- 
scribed as  her  daughters.  — She  is  represented  in 
the  Iliad  riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  ‘2  horses,  in 
the  hameuing  and  unharnessing  of  which  she  is 
assisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Horae.  Owing  to  the 
judgment  of  Paris  [Parih],  she  was  hostile  to  the 
Trojans,  and  in  the  Trojan  w’ar  she  accordingly 
sided  with  the  Greeka  She  persecuted  all  the 
children  of  Zeus  by  mortal  mothers,  and  hence 
appears  as  the  enemy  of  Dionysus.  Hercules,  and 
others.  In  the  Argonautic  expedition  she  assisted 
Jason.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the 
events  of  mythical  story  in  which  Hera  acts  a part ; 
and  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  particular  deities 
or  heroes  with  whose  story  she  is  connected.  — 
Hera  was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  but 
more  especially  at  ArgtM,  in  tlLe  neighboorhood  of 
which  she  bad  a splendid  temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  Her  great  festival  at  Argos  is  described 
in  the  DieL  oj  AnL  art.  Herofa.  She  also  had  a 
splendid  temple  in  Samoa.  — The  ancients  gave 
several  interpretations  respecting  the  real  signi6- 
cance  of  Hen  ; but  we  must  in  all  probability  re- 
gard her  as  the  great  goddess  of  nature,  who  was  , 
worshipped  every  where  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  worship  of  the  Roman  Juno  is  spoken  of  in 
a sepante  article.  [Juno.]  Hen  was  usually  re- , 
presented  as  a majestic  woman  of  mature  age,  with  | 
a beautiful  forehe^,  large  and  widely  opened  eyes, 
and  with  a grave  expreuion  commanding  reverence.  , 
Her  hair  was  adorned  with  a crown  or  a diadem.  , 
A veil  frequently  hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head, 
to  characterise  her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  the 
diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock,  ore  her  ordinary 
attributes. 

Hfiraclte  ('HpcUAiia  : *HpaxA«^n>  : Hera- 
deOtes).  I.  7r  i^wrope.  1.  H , in  Lucania,  on 
the  river  Siris,  founded  by  the  Tarenlines.  During 
the  independency  of  the  Greek  states  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  congresses  were  held  in  this  town  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Tarentines.  It  sunk  into  insig- 
mhcance  under  the  Roninns. » 2.  In  Acamania  on 
the  Ambtacian  gulf.»3.  In  Pisatis  Elis,  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  •—4.  The  later  name  of  Pe- 
rinthus  in  Thrace.  (PtRisTHrs.]  — -ft.  H.  Cao- 
cabfthji  ForbarU,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
coast,  a sea  port  of  the  Massilians.^6.  H.  Ljn- 
caatii  (Ad7«cv}0Tii),  also  called  Pelagonia  (Dita/iia 
or  in  Mac^onia,  on  the  Via  Egnaiia,  W. 
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of  the  Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 dUtricts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
*»7.  H.  Minda  (Mi^wa  ; nr.  Torre  di  Capo 
bianco  Ru.),  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Halycus,  between  Agrigentum 
and  Sclinus.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Minos,  when  be  pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Cretans.  \Ve  know,  however,  that  it  was  after- 
wards colonised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus,  and 
that  its  origiiiol  name  was  A/ikoo,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  bear  till  about  a.  c.  500,  when  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Euryleon, 
who  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Htraclea  ; but 
it  continued  to  bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a 
surname  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name.  It  fell  nt  an  early  period  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  in  their 
power  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Hom.'ms, 
who  planted  a colony  there.  « 8.  H.  Sintica 
(2tyrucH\  in  Macedonia,  a town  of  the  Sinti,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Stryzoon,  founded  by  Amyn- 
tas,  brother  of  Philip. --9.  H.  Trachinlae,  in 
Thessaly.  See  Trachi.s.~I1. /«  Asia  1.  H.Fozi- 
tiiea  ('H.  v}  Ilorrurd,  or  HcIktoi;,  or  H6yT(p : //<|. 
rakii  or  £rr^i'),  a city  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  on  the  coaat  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mariaodyni,  was  situat^  20  stadia  N.  of  the 
river  Lycus,  upon  a little  river  called  Acheron  or 
Soonautes,  and  near  the  baae  of  a peninsula  called 
Acherusia,  and  had  a fine  harbour.  It  avis  founded 
about  B.C.  550  by  colonists  from  Megara  and  from 
Tanagta  ic  Boeotia  (not,  as  Strabo  says,  from  Mi- 
letus). After  varioQS  political  struggles,  it  settled 
doam  under  a monarchical  form  of  government. 
It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  when  it  bad  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  a territory  reaching  from  the  Par- 
thenius  to  the  Sanganus.  It  beg^  to  decline  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
and  the  forindation  of  Nicomedia,  and  the  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Gauls ; and  its  ruin  was 
completed  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  when  the  city 
was  taken  and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by 
the  Romans  under  Cotta.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  Hiraclioss  Ponticus,  and  perhaps  of  the 
painter  Ziirxi&— 2.  H.  ad  Latmum  ('H.  Adr- 
MOV,  or  i|  ^0  Adrpif^ : Ru.  wear  the  Lake  </ 
a town  of  Ionia,  S.E.  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of  Mu 
Latmuj  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicus  ; formerly 
called  Ijatmus.  Near  it  was  a care,  with  the 
tomb  of  Endymion.  — There  was  another  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Caria,  one  in  Lydia,  2 in  Syria, 
one  in  Media,  and  one  in  India,  none  of  which 
require  special  notice  here. 

H8ntclMp5Uf  ('HpairA(ovvoAir).  1.  Parra  (t) 
patpd ),  also  called  Sethron,  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  Numos  Sethroites,  22  Roman  miles  W.  of 
Pelusiuro.«2.  Kag^na  (d  M*7dAv|,  also  f)  di'w), 
the  capital  of  the  fertile  Nomos  Heracleopolites  or 
Herarleotes,  in  the  Heptanomis.  or  Middle  Egypt  ; 
a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

HdraclAnm  ("H^KAcior),  the  nan>c  of  several 
promontories  and  towns,  of  which  none  re<}uire 
special  notice  except : 1.  A town  in  Macedonia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Apilas,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thes- 
saly. «2.  The  harbour  of  Cnoisus  in  Crete.-*— 3.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  a Imle 
W.  of  Canopus  ; from  which  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  was  often  called  also  the  Heradcotie 
mouth.  M 4.  A place  near  Gindams  in  the  Syriao 
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province  of  Cyrrhettice,  where  Ventidiaa,  the  legate 
of  M.  Antonr«  gained  bit  great  eictory  o?er  the 
Parthiani  under  Pacorua,  in  B.  c.  38. 

H^racli&nUJ  ('HpaxAeioi'df),  one  of  the  officer* 
of  l^onoriut,  put  Stilicbo  to  death  (a.  d.  408),  and 
received,  a*  the  reward  of  that  lervice,  the  govern* 
ment  of  Africa.  He  rendered  good  *enrice  to  Ho- 
noriui  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Attains.  In  413  he  revolted 
against  Honorius,  and  invaded  Italy  ; but  his  en* 
terprise  failed,  and  on  his  return  to  Africa  he  was 
pul  to  death  at  Carthage. 

Heraclidae  ('HpcurAeiSoi),  the  descendants  of 
Herculesi,  who,  in  conjnnction  with  the  Dorians, 
conquered  Peloponnesua  It  had  been  the  will  of 
Zeus,  so  ran  the  legend,  that  Hercules  should  rule 
over  the  country  of  the  PersekU,  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns.  But  through  Hen's  cunning,  Eurystheos 
had  been  put  into  the  place  of  Hercuies,  who  had 
become  the  servant  of  the  former.  After  the  death 
of  Hercules,  his  claims  devolved  upon  his  sons  and 
descendants.  At  the  time  of  bis  death,  Hyllus, 
the  eldest  of  his  4 sons  by  Deianirm,  was  residing 
with  his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Ceyx  at  Trachis. 
As  Eurystbens  demanded  their  surrender,  and 
Ceyx  was  unable  to  protect  them,  they  fled  to 
vahoos  parts  of  Greece,  until  they  were  received 
as  suppliants  at  Athens,  at  the  altar  of  Eleos 
{Mercy).  According  to  the of  Euripides, 
the  sous  of  Hercules  were  first  stayii^  at  Argos, 
thence  went  to  Trachis  in  Thessaly,  and  at  length 
came  to  Athens.  Deraopbon,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
received  th<un,  and  they  settled  in  the  Attic  tetra* 
polls.  Eurystheui,  to  whom  the  Athenians  refused 
to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched  ngainst 
the  Atheniani  with  a large  army,  but  was  defiled 
by  the  Athenians  under  lolaut,  Theseus,  and 
Hyllus,  and  was  slain  with  his  sous.  The  battle 
itself  was  celebrated  in  Attic  story  as  the  battle  of 
the  Scironian  rock,  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
though  Pindar  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.  After  the  battle,  the  Heraclidae  entered 
Peloponnesus,  and  maintained  themselves  there  for 
one  year.  This  wv  their  1 st  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  a plague,  which  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
where,  for  a time,  they  again  settled  in  the  Attic 
tetrapoiis.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Aegi- 
mius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules  had 
assisted  in  his  war  against  the  Dspithae,  and  who 
had  promised  to  preserve  a 3rd  of  his  territory  for 
the  children  of  Hercules.  [Asgimius.]  The  Hem- 
ciidae  were  hospitably  received  by  Aegimius,  and 
Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the  latter.  After  remain* 
ing  in  Doris  3 years,  Hyllus,  with  a band  of  Do- 
rians, undertook  an  expedition  against  Atreus,  who 
had  married  a daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had 
become  king  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryna  Hyllus 
marched  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  first 
met  Kiherous  of  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  Pelo- 
pidae,  the  |»incipal  opponents  of  the  Heraclidae. 
Hyllus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Fxhemos,  and, 
according  to  an  agreement  which  hod  been  mode 
before  the  battle,  the  Heraclidae  were  not  to  make 
any  further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  fur  the  next 
.^>0  years.  Thus  end^  their  2nd  invasion.  They 
now  retired  to  Tricorj'thus,  where  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  abode. 
During  the  period  which  followed  (10  years  after 
the  de.*tth  of  Hyllus),  the  Trojan  war  took  placo  ; 
and  30  years  after  the  Trojan  war  Cleodaeus,  son 
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of  Hyllus,  again  invaded  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
the  3rd  invasion.  About  20  years  later  ArUtoma* 
chus,  the  SOD  of  Cleodaeus,  undertook  the  4th  ex- 
pedition : but  both  heroes  feU.  Not  quite  30  yeari 
after  Aristomaefaus  (that  is,  about  80  yean  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy),  the  Heraclidae  prepared 
for  their  5th  and  final  attack.  Teraenus,  Cres- 
phontes,  and  Aristodemns,  the  sons  of  Aristoma- 
chus,  upon  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  built  a fleet  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf  ; but  this  fleet  was  destroyed, 
because  Hippot^  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  had  killed 
Camus,  an  Acamanian  soothsayer  ; and  Aristode- 
mus  was  killed  by  a flash  of  lightning.  An  oracle 
DOW  ordered  them  to  take  a 3-eyed  man  for  their 
commander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxylus, 
the  son  of  Andraeraon,  an  Aetolian,  but  descended 
from  a family  in  Elis.  The  expedition  now  sue- 
cessfnlly  sailed  from  Naupactus  towards  Rhium  in 
Peloponnesus.  Oxylus,  keeping  the  invaders  away 
from  Elis,  led  them  through  Arcadia.  The  Hera- 
clidae and  Dorians  conquered  Tisamenua,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over  Argos,  Mycenae,  and 
Sparta.  After  this  they  became  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  then  distributed 
by  lot  the  newly  acquired  possessions.  Temenus 
obtained  Algos  ; Procles  and  Eurystheus,  the  twin 
sons  of  Anst^emus,  Lacedaemon ; and  Cresphontea, 
Meiuenia.  Sach  are  the  traditions  about  the  He» 
lacUdae  and  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  They 
are  not  purely  mythical,  but  contain  a genuine 
historical  substance,  notarithstonding  the  varioua 
contradictions  in  the  accounts.  They  represent  the 
conquest  of  the  Achaean  population  by  Dorian  in- 
vaders, who  henceforward  appear  as  the  ruling  race 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  conquered  Achaean*  be- 
came partly  the  slaves  and  partly  the  subjects  of 
the  Dorians.  (See  Did.  of  Amt.  art.  Periotci.) 

HencUdes  (*HpaicAff3i)t).  L A Syracusan,  son 
of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  gen«als  when  Syracuse 
was  attacked  ^ tbe  Athenians,  b.  c.  415.^2.  A 
Syracusan,  who  held  the  chief  command  of  the 
mercenary  forces  ander  tbe  younger  Dionysius. 
Being  suspected  by  Dionysius,  he  fled  frum  Syra- 
cuse, and  afterwards  took  part  with  Dion  in  ex- 
pelling Dionysius  from  Syiacose.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tbe  tyrant,  a powerful  party  at  Syracuse 
locAed  up  to  Heraclides  as  their  leader,  in  conse- 
qaemce  of  which  Dion  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, 354.^3.  Son  of  Agatbocles,  accompanied 
his  father  to  Africa,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  soldiers,  when  they  were  deserted  by  Agatho- 
cles,  307.^4.  Of  Taientum,  one  of  tbe  chief 
counsellors  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia. « 3.  Of 
ByEaniiuro,  sent  as  amboMdor  by  Antiochus  tbe 
Great  to  the  2 Scipios,  190. •>•6.  One  of  the  3 
amboMadors  sent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
Romant,  169.  Heraclides  was  banished  by  De- 
metrius Seter,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  (162% 
and  in  revenge  gave  his  support  to  the  imposture 
of  Alexander  Balos.~7.  Sumamed  PoutlcuA,  be- 
cause he  w%»  bom  at  Heraclte  in  Pontus.  He  was 
a person  of  considerable  wealth,  and  migrated  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  a pupil  of  Plato.  He 
paid  attention  also  to  tbe  Pythagorean  system,  and 
afterwards  attended  tbe  instructions  of  Speusippiis, 
and  finally  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a great  number 
of  work*  upon  philosophy,  mathematics,  music,  his- 
tor)*,  politics,  grammar,  and  poetry  ; but  almost  all 
these  works  are  lost.  There  has  come  down  to  us 
a small  work,  under  tbe  name  of  Heraclides,  en- 
titled Tfpl  IloXiTfiwi',  of  which  the  best  editions 
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are  by  Koler»  Halle,  1804,  and  by  Ceiaee,  in  hii 
edition  of  Aelian,  ParU,  1805.  Another  extant 
work,  *AA^if7oploi  *Ofti^irai,  which  abo  bean  the 
name  of  Hermclidea,  wae  certainly  not  written  by 
him.  Dio^nef  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  HeracUdes, 
says  that  ^ Heraclides  made  tragedies,  and  put 
the  name  of  Thespis  to  tbenL**  This  sentence  has 
giren  occasion  to  a learned  disquisition  by  Bentley 
{^Pkalarii^  fx  *239),  to  prove  that  the  fragmenU  at* 
thbuted  to  Thespis  are  really  cited  from  these 
counterfeit  tragedies  of  Heraclides.  Some  childish 
stories  are  told  about  Heraclides  keeping  a pet 
serpent,  and  ordering  one  of  his  friends  to  conc^ 
bis  body  after  his  death,  and  place  the  serpent  on 
the  bed,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  lie  bad 
been  taken  to  the  company  of  ^e  gods.  It  is  also 
said  that  ho  killed  a man  who  had  usurped  the 
tyrannT  in  Ueiaclea,  and  there  are  other  traditions 
aboat  him  scarcely  worth  relating.  ••  8.  An  hie- 
torian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator(2*22~205),  and  wrote  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  grammarians. « 9.  A physician  of  Taren- 
turo,  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  a.  c.,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica,  and  a aom- 
vnentary  on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  Col-  | 
lection.  — » 10.  A physician  of  Erythrae  in  Ionia, 
was  a pupil  of  Cbrysermns,  and  a contemporary  of  ^ 
Strabo  in  the  1st  century  & c. 

HdracUtoa  ('HpdxAcrrat.)  1.  Of  Ephenis,  a 
philoeopher  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  school,  though  he  differed  from  their 
principles  in  many  respects.  In  his  youth  he  tra- 
velled extensively,  and  after  his  return  to  Ephcaus 
the  chief  magistracy  was  offered  him,  which,  how- 
ever, be  transfr  rred  to  his  brother.  He  appean 
afterwards  to  have  become  a complete  recluse,  re- 
jecting even  the  kindnesses  offered  by  Darius,  and 
at  last  retreating  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived 
on  pot-herbs ; but,  after  some  time,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  sickness  consequent  on  such  meagre 
diet  to  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  CO,  and  flourished  about  b.  c.  513.— 
Heraclitus  wrote  a work  OnNaift  (vcgl  pv^ewv), 
which  contained  his  philosophical  views.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  style,  he  gained  the  title  of  the 
Oimeure  (<ricorfiv4f).  He  considered  Are  to  be  the 
primary  form  of  all  matter ; but  by  fire  he  meant 
only  to  describe  a clear  light  fluid,  **  self-kindled 
and  •elf-exiinguished,*'  and  therefore  not  differing 
materially  from  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  8.  An 
Academic  philosopher  of  Tyre,  a friend  of  Antio- 
chua,  and  a pupil  of  Clitomaebus  and  Philo.«->8. 
The  reputed  author  of  a work,  n«pl  'Avl<rrwr,  pub- 
lished hv  Westermann,  in  hit  MfOtogrophiy  Hnuia- 
vig.  1843. 

Haraaa  ('Hpoia:  *Hpoi«dv:  or.  St,  Jboaiwt, 
Ru.),  a town  in  Arcadia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aipheus,  near  the  borders  of  Elis.  Its  territory 
Vis  called  Herae&tia  (’Hpoidrif). 

Beraei  Xo&tM  <vd  : M<mti  •Son), 

a range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  running  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  S.E.,  and  ending  in  the  pro- 
atontorr  Pach}'uum. 

Heraemn.  [Argos,  p.  77,  a.] 

Eerbetfua.  [EaBaHsva.] 

Harblta  CE^ftra : 'Epgrroiof,  Herbitenais),  a 
town  in  Sicily,  N.  of  Agyrium,  in  the  mountains, 
vas  a powerful  place  in  early  times  under  the  ty« 
tsnt  i^honides,  but  afterwards  declined  in  im- 
portance. 

Harc&Un5nm,  a town  in  Samniom,  conquered 
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by  the  consul  Carvilius,  a.  c.  293  (Liv.  x.  45), 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrat^ 
town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 

Hm'otilaitium,  Herctilanlam,  Herenlinnm, 
HereuleiiM  Oppidtun,  Herculia  Urbi 
KAeiiw),  an  ancient  city  in  Campania,  near  the 
coast,  between  Ncapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  Osenns,  was  next  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequently 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  appear  to 
have  settled  in  the  place  from  other  cities  of 
Magna  Oraecia,  and  to  have  given  it  its  name.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  war  (a.  c. 
89,  88),  and  was  colonised  by  them.  In  a.  d.  63 
a great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ; 
and  in  79  it  was  overwhelmed,  ^ong  with  Pom- 
peii and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of  Mt.  Ve- 
tuvina.  It  was  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava,  from  70  to  100  feet  under  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground.  On  its  site  stand 
the  modern  Foriiei  and  part  of  the  village  of 
sma  r the  Italian  name  of  EreoUmo  does  not  indi- 
cate any  modem  place,  but  only  the  part  of  Her- 
culaneum that  has  been  disinterred.  The  ancient 
city  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking  of 
a well  in  1 720,  since  which  time  the  ezeavationa 
have  been  carried  on  at  different  periods ; and 
many  works  of  art  bars  been  discovered,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici.  It 
has  b^  found  necessary  to  All  up  again  the  exca- 
vations which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Por- 
tici and  Resina  secure,  and  therefore  very  little  of 
the  ancient  city  is  to  be  seen.  The  buildings  that 
have  been  discovered  are  a theatre  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  1 0,000  spectators,  the  remains 
of  2 temples,  a large  building,  commonly  designated 
as  a /ontm  ctei/e,  ^28  feet  long  and  1 32  broad,  and 
some  private  houses,  the  w^ls  of  which  were 
adom^  with  paintings,  many  of  which,  when  dis- 
covered, were  in  a state  of  admirable  preservation. 
There  have  been  also  found  at  Herculaneum  many 
MSS.,  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus  ; but  the  diffi- 
culty of  unrolling  and  deciphering  them  was  very 
great ; and  the  few  which  have  been  deciphered 
are  of  little  value,  consiiting  of  a treatise  of  Philo- 
demus  on  music,  and  fragments  of  unimportant 
works  on  philosophy. 

HovUm  (*Hpo«Af)}),  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  heroes  of  antiquity.  Hts  exploits  were  cele- 
brated not  only  in  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  but  even  in  the  most  distant  lands 
of  tbs  ancient  world.  L Greek  Legends.  The 
Greek  traditions  about  Hercules  appear  in  their 
national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
But  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  the 
subsequent  periods  introduced  considerable  alter- 
atious,  which  were  probably  derived  from  the  East 
or  Egypt,  for  every  nation  possesses  some  tradi- 
tions respecting  heroes  of  superhuman  strength 
and  power.  Now  while  in  the  earliest  Greek 
legends  Hercules  is  a purely  human  hero,  a con- 
queror of  men  and  cities,  he  afterwards  appears 
as  the  subduer  of  monstrous  animals,  and  is  con- 
nected in  a variety  of  ways  with  astronomical 
phaenomena.  Acet^ing  to  Homer,  Hercules  was 
the  son  of  Zens  by  Alcmene  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 
His  stepfiither  aras  Amphitryon.  Amphitryon  was 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus  ; and  Alc- 
meos  was  a grand-daughter  of  Perseua  Hence 
Hercules  belonged  to  the  family  of  Perseus.  Zeus 
viaited  Alcmene  in  the  form  of  Amphitr>*on,  while 
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th^  Inttfr  Absent  wurrinjf  aesinst  the  Taphiant; 
and  he.  pretending  to  be  her  hutband,  bec^e  bj 
her  the  father  of  Hemilet.  [FordetaiU,  see  Ate- 
MINE,  Amphitryon.]  On  the  day  on  which 
Hercules  was  to  be  bom.  Zeus  boasted  of  his  be* 
coining  the  father  of  a hero  who  was  to  rule  orer 
the  race  of  Perseus.  Hera  prevailed  upon  him  to 
swear  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus  bora  that 
day  should  be  the  ruler.  Thereupon  she  hastened 
to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the  wife  of  Sthenelus 
to  give  birth  to  Eurystheus : whereas,  by  keeping 
away  the  Ilithyiae,  she  delayed  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him  of  the  empire 
which  Zeus  had  destined  for  him.  Zeus  was  en- 
raged at  the  imposition  practised  upon  him,  but 
could  not  violate  his  oath.  Alcmene  brought  into 
the  world  2 boys,  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus,  and 
Iphic)es,theson  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one  night 
younger  than  Hercules.  Nearly  all  the  stories 
about  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hercules,  down 
to  the  time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Eury- 
stheus, seem  to  be  inventions  of  a later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  are  only  told  that 
he  grew  strong  in  body  and  mind,  that  conhding 
in  hii  own  powers  he  defied  even  the  immortal 
gods,  and  wounded  Here  and  Ares,  and  that  under 
the  protection  of  Zeus  and  Athena  be  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Hera  prepared  for  him.  To  these 
simple  accounts,  various  particulars  are  added  in 
later  writers.  As  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  Hera  sent 
2 serpents  to  destroy  him,  but  the  infant  hero 
strangled  them  with  his  own  hands.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  was  instructed  by  Amphitryon  in  driving  a 
chariot,  by  Autolyens  in  w’restling,  by  Eurytus  in 
archery,  by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armour, 
and  by  Linus  in  singing  and  playing  the  lyre. 
Lintu  was  killed  by  his  pupil  rvitb  the  lyre,  because 
be  had  censured  him;  and  Amphitryon,  to  prevent 
similar  occurrences,  sent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  In 
this  manner  he  spent  his  life  till  his  18th  year. 
Hit  first  great  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
still  watching  the  oxen  of  his  father.  A huge  lion, 
which  haunted  Mt.  Cithaeron,  made  great  havoc 
among  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  Thespius  (or 
Theitiui),  king  of  Thespiae.  Hercules  promised 
to  deliver  the  country  of  the  monster;  and  Thespius, 
who  had  50  daughters,  rewarded  Hercules  by 
making  him  his  guest  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  bis  daughters  to  him,  each  for  one 
night.  Hercules  slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
w'ore  its  skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its 
mouth  and  head  as  his  helmet  Others  related  that 
the  lion's  skin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the 
Nemean  lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met 
the  envoys  of  king  Krginus  of  Orchomenos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  100 
oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Thebans  to 
par.  Hercules  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the 
envoys,  and  thus  sent  them  back  to  Ernnus.  The 
latter  thereupon  inarched  against  Thebes;  but 
Hercules  defeated  and  killed  Erginus,  and  com- 
pelled the  Orchomenians  to  pay  double  the  tribute 
which  they  had  formerly  received  from  the  Thebans. 
In  this  battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  lost  his 
fsther  Amphitryon,  though  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaign.  Creon  rewarded  Her- 
cules with  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Megara,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  several  children. 
The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made  him  presents 
of  arms : Hermes  gave  him  a sword,  Apollo  a bow 
and  arrows,  Hephaestus  a golden  coot  of  mail,  and 
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Athena  a peplus.  He  cut  for  himself  a club  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nemea,  while,  according  to 
others,  the  club  was  of  bniM.  and  the  gift  of  He- 
phaestua  Soon  afterwards  Hercules  was  driven 
mad  by  Hera,  and  in  this  state  be  killed  his  own 
children  by  Megara  and  2 of  Iphicles.  In  his  grief 
he  sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thespius, 
who  purified  him.  Other  traditions  place  this  mad- 
ness at  a later  time,  and  relate  the  circumstances 
differently.  He  then  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
as  to  where  he  should  settle.  The  Pythia  fint 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Hercules  — for  hitherto 
his  name  had  been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus,  — and  or- 
dered him  to  live  at  Tiiyms,  and  to  serve  Eurystheus 
for  the  space  of  12  years,  after  which  he  should 
become  immortal.  Hercules  accordingly  went  to 
Tiiyns,  and  did  as  he  was  bid  by  Eur>  stbeus.  — 
The  accounts  of  the  12  labours  which  Hercules 
performed  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus,  are  found 
only  in  the  later  writers.  The  only  one  of  the  12 
labours  mentioned  by  Homer  is  bis  descent  into 
the  lower  world  to  carry  oflf  Cerbenis.  We  also 
find  in  Homer  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  a sea- 
monster;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the  horses 
which  Laomedon  had  refused  him  ; and  his  war 
against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed  the  w’hole 
fiunily  of  their  king  Neleus,  with  the  exception  of 
Nestor.  Hesiod  mentions  several  of  the  feats  of 
Herctiies  distinctly,  but  knows  nothing  of  their 
number  12.  The  selection  of  these  12  from  the 
great  number  of  feats  ascribed  to  Hercules  is  pro- 
^bly  the  work  of  the  Alexandrines.  They  are 
usually  arranged  in  the  following  order.  1.  TTie 
%eitk  the  Nemean  Hrm.  The  valley  of  Nemea, 
between  Cleonae  and  Pblius,  was  inhabited  by  a 
monstrous  lion,  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  bring 
him  the  skin  of  this  monster.  After  using  in  vain 
his  club  and  arrows  against  the  lion,  he  strangled 
the  animal  with  his  own  hands.  He  returned  car- 
rying the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders;  but  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  gigantic  strength  of  the 
hero,  that  he  ordered  him  in  future  to  deliver  the 
account  of  bis  exploits  outside  the  town.«->2. 
againti  the  Ijeme<xn  hydm.  This  monster,  like  the 
lion,  was  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  brought  up  by  Hem.  It  ravaged  the 
country  of  Leraae  near  Argos,  and  dw'elt  in  a 
swamp  near  the  well  of  Amymone.  It  had  9 heads, 
of  which  the  middle  one  was  immortal.  Hercules 
•truck  off  its  heads  with  his  club ; but  in  the  place 
of  the  head  he  cut  off,  2 new  ones  grew  forth  each 
time.  A gigantic  crab  also  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  hydra,  and  wounded  Hercules.  However,  with 
the  anistance  of  his  faithful  servant  lolaus.  he 
burned  away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  buried  the 
ninth  or  immortal  one  under  a huge  rock.  Having 
thus  conquered  the  monster,  he  poisoned  bis  arrows 
with  its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them 
became  incurable.  Euiy’sthcus  declared  the  victory 
unlawful,  as  Hercules  had  won  it  with  the  aid  of 
lolaus. » 8.  Capture  of  the  ArcaHkm  tiag.  This 
animal  had  golden  antlers  and  braxen  feet.  It  had 
been  dedicated  to  Artemis  by  the  nymph  Taygeie, 
because  the  goddess  had  sav^  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Zeus.  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  .Mycenae.  He  pursued  it  in  vain  for  a 
whole  year : at  length  he  wounded  it  with  an  arrow, 
cauffht  it,  and  carried  it  aWsiy  on  bis  shoulders. 
While  in  Arcadig,  he  was  met  by  Artemis,  who 
was  angry  with  him' for  haring  outraged  the  animal 
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ucred  to  her;  but  he  lucceeded  in  toothing  her 
anger,  and  carried  hi*  prer  to  Mycenae.  Acco^ing 
to  tome  ttatemenu,  he  killed  the  ttag.  »4.  IM- 
Uruction  of  th€  Erymtu^ian  boar.  Thit  animal, 
which  Herculet  wai  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Eu- 
ryttheut,  had  descended  from  mount  Erymantbut 
into  Ptophia.  Herculet  chatcd  him  through  the 
deep  tnow,  and  having  tbut  worn  him  out,  be 
caught  him  in  a net,  and  carried  him  to  Mycenae. 
Other  traditions  place  the  bunt  of  the  Erymanthian 
boar  in  Theitaly,  and  tome  even  in  Phrygia.  It 
mutt  be  observed  that  thit  and  the  subsequent 
labour*  of  Hercules  are  connected  with  certain  sub- 
ordinate labours,  called  Parerya  {Tldpifrya).  The 
first  of  these  parerga  is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with 
the  Centaurs.  In  hit  pursuit  of  the  boar  he  came  to 
the  centaur  Pholua,  who  bad  received  from  Dio- 
nysus a cask  of  excellent  wine.  Hercules  opened 
iu  contrary  to  the  wish  of  bis  host,  and  the  delicious 
fngmnce  attracted  the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholus.  Herculet  drove  them  away  ; 
they  tied  to  the  house  of  Chiron  ; and  Hercules, 
eager  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  his  old  friend, 
with  one  of  his  poisoned  arrows ; in  consequence  of 
which  Chiron  died.  [Chiron.]  Pholus  likewise 
was  wounded  by  one  of  the  airowt,  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him.  This  fight 
with  the  centaurs  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
mysteries,  by  which  Demeter  intended  to  purify 
the  hero  from  the  blood  he  had  shed  against  his 
own  will. » 5.  CUansinp  of  the  $taUo9  rf  Augea$. 
Eur^'stheus  imposed  upon  Heraiies  the  task  of 
cleansing  in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Augcas,  king  of 
Elis.  Augeas  had  a herd  of  3000  oxen,  whose 
stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  30  year*.  Hercules, 
without  mentioning  the  command  of  Eurystheus, 
went  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  cleanse  bis  stalls  in 
one  day,  if  be  would  give  him  the  lOth  part  of  his 
cattle.  Augeas  agreed  to  the  tenni;  and  Hercules 
after  taking  Phyleus,  the  son  of  Augeas,  at  his 
witness,  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed  in  a 
tingle  day.  But  Augeas,  who  learned  that  Herculet 
had  undertaken  the  work  by  the  command  of  Eu- 
rystheua,  refused  to  give  him  the  reward.  His  son 
Phyleus  then  bore  witness  against  hit  father,  who 
exiled  him  from  Elis.  Eurystheus  however  declared 
the  exploit  null  and  void,  because  Hercules  had 
stipulated  with  Augeas  for  a reward  for  performing 
it.  At  a later  time  Hercules  invaded  Elis,  and 
killed  Augeas  and  his  lona  After  this  he  it  said  to 
have  founded  the  Olympic  games. » 6.  De»tntction 
<f  tke  Stympbalian  These  voracious  birds 

had  been  brought  up  by  Ares.  They  had  braxen 
claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as 
arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh.  They  dwelt  on  a 
lake  near  Stympbalus  in  Arcadia,  from  which 
Herculet  was  ordered  by  Euiystheus  to  expel  them. 
When  Hercules  undertook  the  task,  Athena  pro- 
vided him  with  a braxen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of 
which  be  startled  the  birds ; and,  as  they  attempted 
to  fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrowa  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  only  drove  the  birds 
away ; and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of 
Aretias,  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argonauts. 
— 7.  Cofturt  of  tke  Cretan  buU.  According  to  some 
this  bull  was  the  one  which  had  carried  Europn 
across  the  tea.  According  to  others,  the  bull  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  sen  by  Poseidon,  that  Minos 
might  offer  it  in  sacrifice.  Rut  Minos  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  that  be 
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kept  it,  and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  P«^eidon 
punished  Minos,  by  driving  the  bull  mad,  and 
causing  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in  the  island. 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch  thu 
bull,  and  Minos  willingly  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
HerctUes  accomplished  the  task,  and  brought  the 
bull  home  on  his  shoulders;  but  he  then  set  the 
animal  free  again.  The  bull  now  roamed  through 
Greece,  and  at  last  came  to  Marathon,  whi^re  we 
meet  it  again  in  the  stories  of  Theseua— >8.  Cuptttre 
of  tke  Tttartt  of  the  Tkraeian  Dioinedet,  This  Dio- 
medes,  king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh.  Euiy'stheus  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  these  animals  to  Mycenae.  With 
a few  companions,  he  seized  the  anitnals,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  sea  coast.  But  here  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Bistones.  During  the  fight  he  entrusted 
the  mares  to  his  friend  Abderus,  who  was  devoured 
by  them.  Hercules  defeated  the  Bistones,  killed  Dio- 
medes  whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mares,  built 
the  town  of  Abdera  in  honour  of  his  unfortunate 
friend, and  then  returned  to  Mycenae,  with  the  mares 
which  had  become  tame  after  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  master.  The  mares  were  afterwards  set  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mt.  Olympus  by  wild  beasts.  •• 
9.  Srinire  of  tke  yirdle  of  tke  tpteen  of  tke  A masons. 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  possessed  a 
girdle,  which  the  had  received  from  Ares.  Admete, 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  wished  to  obtain  this 
girdle;  and  Hercules  was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a number  of  volunteers, 
and  after  various  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
he  at  length  reached  the  countr)'  of  the  Amazons. 
Hippolyte  at  fint  received  him  kindly,  and  pro- 
mised him  her  girdle ; but  Hera  having  ex- 
cited the  Amazons  against  him,  a contest  ensued, 
in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queen.  He  then 
took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him.  In  this 
expedition  Hercules  kilted  the  2 sons  of  B(>r«as, 
Calais  and  Zetes;  and  he  also  begot  3 sons  by 
Echidna,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreana  On 
his  way  home  he  landed  in  Troos,  where  he  rescued 
Hesione  from  the  monster  sent  against  her  by  Posei- 
don ; in  return  for  which  service  her  father  Laorae- 
don  promised  him  the  horses  he  bad  received  fruni 
Zeus  as  a compenution  for  Ganvnnedes.  But,  as 
Laomedon  did  not  keep  hit  word,  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  against  Troy.  He 
landed  in  Thrace,  where  he  slew  Sarpedon.  and  at 
length  returned  through  Macedonia  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. « 10.  Capture  tf  tke  oxen  of  Geryonet  in 
Erytkia.  Geryones,  the  monster  with  3 bodies, 
lived  in  the  fabulous  island  of  Erythia  (the  red- 
dish), to  called  because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  in  the  W.  This  island  was  ori- 
ginally placed  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  was 
afterwards  identified  either  with  Gades  or  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  w*as  at  all  times  lielieved  to 
be  in  the  distant  W.  The  oxen  of  Geryones  were 
guarded  by  the  giant  Euiy’tion  and  the  two-headed 
dog  Orthrus ; and  Hercules  was  commanded  by 
Eoryitheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing  vari«>us 
countries,  he  reached  at  length  the  fnintiers  of 
Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  2 pillar* 
(Calpe  and  Abvla)  on  the  2 sides  of  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  which  were  hence  called  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Hercules  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much  admired  his 
boldness, that  he  presented  him  with  a golden  cup  or 
boat,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Ervthia.  H«  there  slew 
Eurytion  and  hisdog,aswellssOen‘onet,aiid  sailed 
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with  hit  booty  to  TartoMui,  where  he  returned  the 
golden  cup  (l^t)  to  Helioo.  On  hit  way  home  he 
patted  through  Gaul«  Italy,  Illyricum  and  Thnce, 
and  met  with  munerout  adventuret,  which  are 
rarioutly  embellithed  by  the  poett.  Many  attempt! 
were  made  to  depriTe  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he  at 
length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Euryttbeot«  who 
tacrihced  them  to  Hera.  These  10  laboort  were 
performed  by  Hercules  in  the  space  of  8 years  and 
1 month ; but  as  Enryitheut  declared  2 of  them  to 
hare  been  performed  unlawhilly,  he  commanded 
him  to  accomplish  2 more.  — ■ 11.  Fetching  the  golden 
applte  of  Ike  Heeperidee.  This  uras  particularly 
difficult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know  where  to  And 
them.  They  were  the  apples  which  Hera  had 
received  at  her  wedding  from  Ge,  and  which  the 
had  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Hetperides 
and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mt.  Atlas,  in  the  country 
of  the  Hyperboreans.  [For  details  see  Hsspbh* 
IDES.]  After  variont  adventures  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  Hercules  at  len^h  arrived  at  Mt  Atlas. 
On  the  advice  of  Prometheus,  he  sent  Atlas  to 
fetch  the  applet,  and  in  the  meantime  bore  the 
weight  of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas  returned  with  the 
apples,  but  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven  on 
his  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however,  contrived 
by  a stratagem  to  get  the  applet,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurystheus  made  him  a 
present  of  the  applet;  but  Hercules  dedicated  them 
to  Athena,  who  restored  them  to  their  former  place. 
Some  traditions  add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dragon 
Ladon. « 18.  Bringing  Cerherue  from  the  lower 
teorid.  This  aiu  the  most  difficult  of  the  1 2 labours 
of  Hercules.  He  descended  into  Hades,  near  Tae- 
nanim  in  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Hermes  and 
Athena.  He  delivered  Theseus  and  Ascalaphus 
fioro  their  torments.  He  obtained  permission  from 
Pluto  to  carry  Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  pro* 
vided  he  could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  arms. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster  and  car- 
rying it  to  the  upper  world ; and  after  he  had  shown 
it  to  Eurystheus,  he  carried  it  back  again  to  the 
lower  world.  Some  traditions  connect  the  descent 
of  Hercules  into  the  lower  world  with  a contest 
with  Hades,  as  we  see  even  in  the  Iliad  (v.  397), 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides 
(24,846).»Besides  these  12  labours,  Hercules  per* 
^rmcd  several  other  feats  without  being  commanded 
by  Eurystheus.  These  feats  were  called  Parerga 
by  the  ancients.  Several  of  them  were  interwoven 
with  the  12  labours  and  have  been  already  de- 
scribed : those  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
12  labours  are  spoken  of  below.  After  Hercules 
had  performed  the  12  labours,  he  was  released  from 
the  servitude  of  Eurystheus,  and  returned  to  Thebes. 
He  there  gave  Megara  in  marriage  to  lolaiis  ; and 
he  wished  to  gain  iu  marriage  for  himself  lole,  the 
daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  Eurytus 
promised  bis  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  con- 
quer him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow. 
Hercules  defeated  them;  but  Eurytus  and  bis  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  lole 
to  him,  because  he  had  murdered  his  own  children. 
Soon  aRerwards  the  oxen  of*  Eurytus  were  carried 
off,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules  was  the 
offender.  Iphitus  again  defended  Hercules,  and 
requested  his  assistsmee  in  searching  after  the  cxen. 
Hercules  agreed  ; but  when  the  2 had  arrived  at 
Tiryns,  Hercules,  in  a At  of  madness,  threw  his 
friend  down  from  the  wall,  and  killed  him.  Dei- 
phobos  of  Amyclae  putiAed  Hercules  from  this 
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murder,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  attacked  hy  a 
severe  illness.  Hercules  then  repaired  to  Delphi 
to  obtain  a remedy,  but  the  Pythia  reAised  to  an- 
swer his  questions  A struggle  ensued  between 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  the  combatants  were  not 
separated  till  Zeus  sent  a Aash  of  lightning  between 
them.  The  oracle  now  declared  that  be  would  be 
restored  to  health,  if  he  would  serve  S yean  for 
wages,  and  surrender  bis  eaminn  to  Eurytus,  as 
an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  Thereupon 
he  became  a servant  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia, 
and  widow  of  Tmolus.  Later  writen  describe 
Hercules  as  living  effeminately  during  bis  resi- 
dence with  Omphale:  be  span  wool,  it  is  said, 
and  sometimes  put  on  the  garments  of  a woman, 
while  Omphale  wore  his  Hon*s  skin.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  he  nevertheless  performed 
several  great  feats  during  this  time.  He  undertook 
an  expedition  to  Colchis,  which  brought  him  into 
connection  with  the  Argonauts;  he  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  bunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  landing 
from  Troezene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  An  ex- 
pedition to  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  some 
traditions,  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  this  place. 
— When  the  time  of  his  servitude  had  expir^,  he 
sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and  killed  Lao- 
roedon,  its  king.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  a storm 
drove  him  on  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Meropes ; but  be  defeated  them  and 
killed  their  king,  Eurypylus.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  gods  sent  for  him  in  order  to 
Aght  against  the  Oigants.  [Oioantbs]. — Soon 
after  his  return  to  Argos,  he  marched  against 
Augeas,  as  has  been  related  above.  He  then 
proceeded  against  Pylos,  which  he  took,  and  killed 
Periclymenus,  a son  of  Neleus.  He  next  advanced 
against  Lacedaemon,  to  punish  the  sons  of  Hi)^ 
coon,  for  having  assisted  Neleus  and  slain  Oeonus, 
the  son  of  Licymnius.  He  took  Lacedaemon,  and 
assigned  the  government  of  it  to  Tyndarcus.  On 
bis  return  to  Tegea,  he  became,  hr  Auge,  the  father 
of  Telephus  [Auob];  and  he  tlien  proceeded  to 
Calydon,  where  he  obtained  Deianlra,  the  daughter 
of  Oeneuo,  for  his  wife,  after  Aghting  with  .\cbclout 
for  her.  [Dbunira;  Achblous.]  After  Hercules 
had  been  married  to  Deianira  nearly  3 years,  he 
accidentally  killed  at  a banquet  in  the  house  of 
Oeneus,  the  boy  Ennomua.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  Hercules  went  into  exile,  taking  with  him 
his  wife  Deianira.  On  their  road  they  came  to  the 
river  Evenus,  across  which  the  centaur  Nessus 
carried  travellers  for  a small  sum  of  money.  Her- 
cules himself  forded  the  river,  but  gave  Deianira 
to  Nessus  to  carry  acrosa.  Ncmus  attempted  to 
outrage  her : Hercules  heard  her  screaming,  and 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dying 
centaur  called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his  blood 
with  her,  as  it  was  a sure  means  of  preserving  the 
love  of  her  husband.  He  then  conquered  the 
Dry  opes,  and  assisted  Aegiroius,  king  of  the  Dorians, 
against  the  Lnpithae.  [Aboimius.]  After  this  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Trachis,  whence  he  marched 
against  Eur}'tus  of  Oechalia.  lie  took  Oechalia, 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  and  carried  off  his 
daughter  lole  as  a prisoner.  On  his  return  home 
he  landed  at  Cenaeum,  a promontory  of  Euboea, 
erected  an  altar  to  Zeus,  and  tent  his  companion, 
Ltchas,  to  Trachis,  in  order  to  fetch  him  a white 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacriAoe.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  lole  should  supplant 
her  in  the  afiectioni  of  her  husband,  steeps  the 
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vhite  garment  lie  had  demanded  in  the  blood  of 
Ncmuo.  This  blood  had  been  poisoned  b}'  the 
arrow  with  which  Hercnlea  had  ihot  Neuu* ; 
and  accordingly  aa  toon  aa  the  garment  become 
warm  on  the  body  of  Herealet,  the  poieon  pene> 
tnted  into  all  hia  limba,  and  cauied  him  the 
moat  excruciating  agony.  He  aeized  Licbaa  by 
bia  feet,  and  tnrew  him  into  the  aea.  He 
wrenched  off  the  garment,  but  it  atuck  to  hia  fleeh, 
and  with  it  he  tore  away  whole  piecea  from  hia 
body.  In  thia  atate  he  waa  eonreyed  to  Trachia. 
Deianira,  on  teeing  what  the  bad  unwittingly  done, 
hong  heraelt  Hercniea  commanded  Hyllua,  bia 
eldeat  ton,  by  Deianira,  to  marry  lole  aa  toon  aa 
be  abouM  arriTe  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then 
aacended  Mt.  Oeta,  raised  a pile  of  wood,  on  which 
he  placed  himielf,  and  order^  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
No  one  ventured  to  obey  him,  until  at  length  Poraa 
the  shepherd,  who  pasted  by,  waa  prevailed  upon 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  aufilering  hero. 
When  the  pile  was  burning,  a cloud  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  amid  peals  of  thunder  carried 
him  to  Olympus,  where  he  waa  honoured  with 
immortality,  became  reconciled  to  Hera,  and  mar* 
ried  her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  be  became  the 
father  of  Alexiarea  and  Aniaetua.  Immediately 
afrer  hia  apotheosis,  hia  friends  o6Fered  sacrifices  to 
him  aa  a hero;  and  he  waa  in  course  of  time  wor> 
abipped  throughout  all  Qraece  both  aa  a god  and 
aa  a hero.  Hia  worship  however  prevailed  more 
extensively  among  the  Dorians  than  amcmg  any 
other  of  Greek  races.  The  aacrifioea  offered  to 
him  consisted  principally  of  bulla,  boars,  rams  and 
lamba.«»The  works  of  art  in  which  Hercules  was 
represented  were  extremely  numeroot,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety,  for  he  waa  tepreaented  at  all  the 
Tmrious  stages  of  h is  life,  from  the  cradle  to  hia  death. 
But  whether  he  appears  aa  a child,  a youth,  a strug- 
gling hero,oras  the  immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus, 
hia  character  is  alwa3ra  one  of  heroic  atren^  and 
energy.  Specimens  of  every  kind  are  still  extant 
The  finest  representation  of  the  hero  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  the  so-called  Karneee  Hercules,  which 
waa  executed  by  Qlycou.  The  hero  ia  resting, 
leaning  on  hU  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
on  hia  left  hand : the  whole  figure  ia  a moat 
exquisite  combination  of  peculiar  softness  with  the 
greatest  strength.  *n.  Bouia&  Tmditiona.  The 
worihip  of  Hercules  at  Rome  vnA  in  Italy  is  con* 
nected  by  Roman  writers,  with  the  hero's  expedition 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  They  stated  that 
Hercules  on  his  return  visited  Italy,  where  he 
abolished  human  aacrifiees  among  the  Sabines,  es- 
tablished the  worahip  of  fire,  and  slew  Cacna,  a 
robber,  who  had  stolen  hia  oxen.  [Cacua.]  The 
aborigines,  and  especially  Rvander,  honoured  He^ 
cules  with  divine  worship ; and  Hercules  in  return 
taught  them  the  way  in  which  be  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  entrusted  the  care  of  hia  worahip  to  2 
distinguished  families,  the  Potitii  and  Pinaril 
[PiNARiA  Oi*«a.]  The  Fabia  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules  • and  Fauna  and  Acca  laiurentia 
are  called  miitrestea  of  Hercules.  In  thia  manner 
the  Romans  connected  their  earliest  legends  with 
Herculea.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the 
Italian  traditions  the  hero  bore  the  name  of  Reca- 
ranua,  and  this  Recaranus  waa  afterararda  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hercules.  He  had  temples  at 
Rome.  One  was  a small  round  temple  of  Hercules 
Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between  the  river 
aad  t^  Circus  Maximus  ; in  front  of  which  waa 
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the  ara  maxima,  on  which,  after  a triumph,  the 
tenth  of  the  booty  waa  dcpodted  for  distribution 
among  the  citixens.  The  2nd  temple  stood  near 
the  porta  trigemina,  and  contained  a bronze  statue 
and  the  altar  on  which  Herculea  himself  was  be- 
lieved to  have  once  offered  a eacrifice.  Here  the 
city  praetor  offered  every  year  a young  cow,  which 
was  consumed  by  the  people  witl^  the  sanctuary. 
At  Rome  Hercules  was  oonnected  with  the  Muscc, 
whence  he  is  called  Afasa^etes,  and  was  represented 
with  a lyre,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Greece. 
»ni.  fra^tioAi  of  other  oatio&i.  The  ancienu 
themselves  expressly  mention  several  heroes  of  the 
name  of  Hercules,  who  occur  among  the  principal 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  1.  TV  JCffypiian 
fitrcuieSf  whose  Egyptian  name  was  Som,  or  Dsom, 
or  Chon,  or,  according  to  Pausanias,  Maceris,  aiu 
a Mm  Aroon  or  Nilas.  He  was  placed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  2nd  of  the  series  of  the  evolutions 
of  their  gods.  8.  TV  Crttan  Hercniei^  one  of  the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  but  to  have  con>e 
originally  from  Egypt.  He  was  worshipped  with 
funeral  sacrifices,  and  was  regarded  as  a magician, 
like  other  ancient  daemones  of  Crete.  ~ 3.  The 
Imdiam  Herculet,  was  called  by  the  unintelligible 
name  Dortanea  {Aopadyrit).  The  later  Greeks 
believed  that  he  was  their  own  hero,  who  had 
visited  India ; and  they  related  that  in  India  ha 
became  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daughters  by 
Pandaea,  and  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Indian  kinga 
~4.  TV  Phoemdm  HercuitM^  whom  the  Egyptians 
considered  to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
worshipped  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonics,  such  as 
Carthage  and  Gades,  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, and  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him.  ••fi.  TV  Ceiik  and  Cftnmune  J/ernUee  is 
said  to  have  founded  Alesia  and  Nemausus,  and 
to  have  become  the  father  of  the  Celtic  race.  We 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  accounts  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Greek  Hercules  against  Geryones. 
We  must  either  suppose  that  the  Greek  Hercules 
was  identified  with  native  heroes  nf  those  northern 
countries,  or  that  the  notions  about  Hercules  had 
been  introduced  there  from  the  £. 

HertiLlea  ('HpaaXqt),  a son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  the  Hbodian 
Memnon.  In  b.  c.  310  he  waa  brought  forward  by 
PnlysperchoD  as  a pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
throne  ; but  he  was  murdered  by  Polyspercbon 
himself  in  the  following  year,  when  the  latter 
became  reconciled  to  Cassander. 

Herefilia  Columnaa  [Abyla  ; Cai.pb.] 
Harefilii  Monoeci  PortUB.  (Monobcus.] 
Horofilia  Fortu.  [Cos a.] 

HOTcfilis  Promontfiriiun  (C.  iS^riiceiito),  the 
meet  S.ly  point  of  Italy  in  BrriUium. 

Horofil^  Silva,  a forest  in  Germany,  sacred  to 
Hercules,  E.  of  the  Visurgis. 

Herefilia  Silva,  Hensynloa  Saltna,  Hercy- 
nlnm  Jugam,  an  extensive  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  covered  with  foresta,  ia  descril>ed  by 
Caesar  (B.  O.  vi.  24)  as9  days*  journey  in  breadth, 
and  more  than  60  days*  journey  in  length,  extend- 
ing K.  from  the  territories  of  the  HeUetii,  Neraetes, 
and  Hauraci,  parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Dacians.  Under  this  general  name 
Caesar  appears  to  have  included  all  tne  mouiiUins 
and  forests  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Germany,  the 
Black  /bresf,  Odemeald^  ThUrimperteald,  the  f/arx^ 
the  i^rr^M^t/ye,  the  Bieeenprkirpe,  Aa  the  Ho- 
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mans  b^me  better  acquainted  with  Germany,  the 
name  was  confined  to  narrower  limits.  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  use  it  to  indicate  the  range  of  mountains 
between  the  ThUriugem\'ald  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  The  name  is  still  preserred  in  the 
modem  Harz  and  Erz, 

Herdonla  (Herdoniensis : Ordona\  a town  in 
Apnlia,  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  who  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  Thurii  and  Metapontum  ; it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Romaiu,  but  remained  a pl^  of  no 
importance. 

Herddnloi.  1.  Tamtu,  of  Aricia  in  Latium, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  was  in  consequence  falsely  accused 
by  Tarquinius,  and  put  to  death. « 2.  Apploa, 
a Sabine  chieftain,  who,  in  b.  c.  460,  with  a band 
of  outlaws  and  slaves,  made  himself  roaster  of  the 
capitoL  On  the  4th  day  from  his  entry  the  eapitol 
was  re-taken,  and  Herdonius  and  nearly  all  bis 
followers  were  slain. 

Herennia  Oezia,  originally  Samnite,  and  by  the 
Samnite  invasion  established  in  Campania,  became 
%t  a later  period  a plebeian  house  at  Rome.  The 
Hereniiii  were  a family  of  rank  in  Italy,  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
and  Punic  wars.  They  were  the  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  Marii. 

Herensitif  L Xodestlniu.  [Moois^yrNus.] 
•->2.  Pontliu.  [PuNTivs.]  — 9.  S«ziedo. 
[Sbnk'io.] 

Herillxii  (*'HptAXof),  of  Carthage,  a Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Cittium.  He 
did  not,  howerer,  confine  himself  to  the  opinions  of 
his  master,  but  held  some  doctrines  directly  opposed 
to  them.  He  held  that  the  chief  good  consisted  in 
knowledge  This  notion  is  often  at- 

tacked by  Cicero. 

Hermaetim,  or,  in  Latin,  Xertmrii  Promonto- 
riiun  {'Epfiaia  &irpa).  1.  (C'a/>e  Arab.  Eat 
Addar\  the  headlwd  which  forms  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sinus  Carthaginiensis,  and  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (aft. 
the  province  of  Africa)  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  the 
space  between  the  2 being  the  shortest  distance 
between  Sicily  and  Africa.  «2.  {Eat  d AMua).  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  50 
stadia  W.  of  Leptis.  — There  were  other  promon- 
tories of  the  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Herm&gdru  {'Lpfiay^pat),  1 Of  Temnoa,  a 
distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Ci- 
cera  He  belonged  to  the  Kbodian  Mhool  of 
oratory,  but  is  known  chiefly  as  a teacher  of  rhe- 
toric. He  devoted  particular  attention  to  what  is 
called  the  inseiiricm,  and  made  a peculiar  division 
of  the  parts  of  an  omtion,  which  differed  from  that 
adopted  by  other  rhetoricians.  *>2.  Sumamed  Ca- 
non, a Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  a*as  a diMiple  of 
Theodonis  of  Gadara. 

Hermapbrddltus  ('Ep^o^p^Stros),  son  of  Her- 
mes and  Aphrodite,  and  consequently  great-grand- 
son of  Atlas,  whence  he  is  called  AUantiadet  or 
Atlardius^  (Ov.  il/c/.  it.  368),  He  had  inherited 
the  he.'vjty  of  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.  In  his  15th 
I year  he  went  to  Caria.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halicarnassus  he  laid  down  by  the  fountain  of  Sal- 
macis.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  in  lore 
with  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  his  affections. 
Once  when  be  was  bathing  in  the  fountain,  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 
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might  be  united  with  him  for  eyor.  The  gods 
granted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth 
and  the  nymph  became  united  together,  but  re- 
tained the  characteristics  of  each  sex.  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change,  prayed 
that  in  future  every  one  who  bathed  in  the  well 
mi^t  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same  maimer. 

Hermtrohus  (‘^EpAiopxor).  of  Mytilene.  a rhe- 
torician, became  afterwards  a disciple  of  Epicurus, 
who  left  to  him  his  garden,  and  appointed  him 
his  successor  in  his  school,  about  b.c.  270.  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

Hennas  (*£ppdt),  a disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hennas  who 
is  mentioned  in  St.  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xvi.  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a work  entitled 
The  Shepherd  of  Hermat^  of  which  a Latin  trans- 
lation is  still  extant.  Its  object  is  to  instruct  per- 
sons in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Edited 
by  Cotelier  in  his  Patret  Apostd.  Paris,  1672. 

Harmes  (*Epu^r,  *Ep/ucur,  Dor.  'Epudr),  called 
XercftrltU  by  the  Romana  The  Greek  Hermes  was 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  the  daiurbter  of  Atlas,  and 
bom  in  a cave  of  Mt.  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he 
is  aX\t^  Atlantiadet  or  CjfUeniut.  A few  hours  after 
his  birth,  be  escaped  from  his  cradle,  went  to  Pieria, 
and  carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  In  the 
I Iliad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  mentioned, 
though  Hermes  is  charactensed  as  a cunning  tbiefi 
That  be  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  traces  of 
bis  footsteps,  he  put  on  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen 
to  Pylos,  where  he  killed  2,  and  concealed  the  rest 
in  a cave.  The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
were  nailed  to  a rock  ; and  part  of  their  flesh  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burnt.  Thereupon 
he  returned  to  Cyllene,  where  he  found  a tortoise 
at  the  entrance  of  his  native  cave.  He  took  the  ani- 
mal's shell,  drew  strings  across  it,  and  thus  in- 
vented the  lyre,  on  which  he  immediately  played. 
Apollo,  by  his  prophetic  power,  bad  meantime  dis- 
covered the  thief,  and  went  to  Cyllene  to  charge 
Hermes  with  the  crime  before  bis  mother  Maia. 
She  showed  to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle  ; but 
Apollo  carried  the  boy  before  Zeus,  and  demanded 
back  his  oxen.  Zeus  commanded  him  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  Apollo,  but  Hermes  denied 
that  he  had  stolen  the  cattle.  As,  however,  he 
saw  that  bis  assertions  were  not  believed,  he  con- 
ducted Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored  to  him  hit 
oxen  ; but  when  Apollo  beard  the  sounds  of  the 
lyre,  he  was  so  charmed  that  he  allowed  Hermes 
to  keep  the  animals.  Hermes  now  invented  the 
syrinx,  and  after  disclosing  his  inventions  to  Apollo, 
the  2 ^s  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  with 
eoch  other.  Apollo  presented  his  young  friend  with 
bis  own  golden  shepherd's  staff,  and  taught  biro  the 
art  of  prophesying  by  means  of  dice.  Zeus  msde 
him  his  own  herald,  and  likewise  the  herald  of  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world. — The  principal  feature  in 
the  traditions  about  Hermes  consists  in  bis  being  the 
herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capacity  be  appears 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems.  His  originsd  charac- 
ter of  an  ancient  Pelasgiau,  or  Arcadian  divinity  of 
nature,  gradually  disappeared  in  the  legends.  As 
the  herald  of  the  gods,  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence, 
for  the  heralds  are  the  public  speakers  in  the  as- 
semblies and  on  other  occasions.  The  gods  espec- 
ially employed  him  as  messenger,  when  eloquence 
was  requiriKi  to  attain  the  desired  object.  Hence 
the  tongues  of  sacrificial  animals  were  offered  te 
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him.  As  henlds  and  messengers  are  nsnally  men 
of  prudence  and  circumspection,  Hermes  wu  also 
the  god  of  prudence  and  skill  in  all  the  relations 
of  social  intercourse.  These  qualities  were  com- 
bined with  similar  ones,  ixich  as  cunning,  both  in 
words  and  actions,  and  even  fraud,  peijury,  and  the 
inclination  to  steal  ; but  acts  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mitted by  Hermes  always  with  a certain  skill, 
dexterity,  and  even  gracefulness.  — Being  endowed 
with  this  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  he  was  regarded 
as  the  author  of  a variety  of  inventions,  and,  besides 
the  It  re  and  syrinx,  he  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
alphabet,  numbers,  astronomy,  music,  the  art  of 
hghting,  gymnastics,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
tree,  measures,  weights,  and  many  other  things. 
The  powers  which  ne  possessed  himself  he  con- 
ferred upon  those  mortals  and  heroes  who  enjoyed 
his  favour  ; and  all  who  possessed  them  were 
under  his  especial  protection,  or  are  called  his  sons. 
He  w’as  employed  by  the  gods,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Zeus,  on  a variety  of  occasions  which  are 
recoded  in  ancient  story.  Thus  he  led  Priam  to 
Achilles  to  fetch  the  b^y  of  Hector  ; tied  Ixion 
to  the  wheel  ; conducted  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Athena  to  Paris  ; futened  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus  ; rescued  Dionysus  after  his  birth  from 
the  dames,  or  received  him  from  the  hands  of 
Zeus  to  carry  him  to  Athamas  ; sold  Hercules  to 
Omphale ; and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  carry  off 
I o,  who  was  metamorphosed  intoa cow,  and  guaHed 
by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  [Aaova.]  From  this 
murder  he  is  very  commonly  called  'ApTei^KTTjf. 
~ In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  His  ministry  to  Zeus  was  not  confined 
to  the  offices  of  herald  and  messenger,  but  he  was 
also  his  charioteer  and  cupbearer.  As  dreams  are 
sent  by  Zeus,  Hermes  conducts  them  to  man,  and 
hence  be  is  also  described  as  the  god  who  bad  it 
in  his  power  to  send  refreshing  iImd,  or  take  it 
away.  Another  important  function  of  Hermes  was 
to  conduct  the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper 
into  the  lower  world,  whence  he  is  called 
Touirdf,  t'*Kpowo^w6s^  ifrvxoTwTdr,  Ac.  — The  idea 
of  his  Iwing  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gnds, 
of  his  travelling  from  place  to  place  and  concluding 
treaties,  necessarily  implied  the  notion  that  he  was 
the  promoter  of  social  intercourse  and  of  commerce 
among  men.  In  this  capacity  he  was  regarded  as 
the  maintainer  of  peace,  and  as  the  god  of  roads, 
who  protected  travellers,  and  punished  those  who 
refused  to  assist  travellers  who  had  mistaken  their 
way.  Hence  the  Athenian  generals,  on  setting  out 
on  an  expedition,  offered  sacrifices  to  Hermes,  sur- 
named  Ilegemonius,  or  Agetor ; and  numerous 
statues  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads,  at  doors 
and  gales,  fmm  which  circumstance  he  derived  a 
Tariety  of  surnames  and  epithets.  As  the  god  of 
commerce  he  was  called  4fi*o\cut»s^  vo- 

Kipi4^wopos^  ^yopdtos^  Ac.  As  com- 
merce is  the  source  of  wealth,  he  was  also  the  god 
of  gain  and  riches,  especially  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected riches,  such  u are  acquired  by  commerce. 
As  the  giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (vXevroSd- 
r-uf),  he  also  presided  over  the  game  of  dice.  — 
Hermes  was  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  sacri- 
fices. Hence  he  not  only  acts  the  part  of  a herald  at 
sacrifices,  but  is  alsn  the  protector  of  sacrificial 
animals,  and  was  believed  in  particular  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  sheep.  For  this  reason  he  was  espe- 
cially worshipped  by  shepherds,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  This 
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feature  in  the  character  of  Hermes  is  a remnant  of 
the  ancient  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  he  vtras  the 
fertilising  god  of  the  earth,  who  conferred  his  bless- 
ings on  man.  — Hermes  was  likewise  the  patron 
of  ail  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Greeks.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  in  Homer  no 
trace  of  it  is  found.  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  place  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  this 
capacity.  At  a later  time  almost  all  gymnasia 
were  under  his  protection  ; and  the  Greek  artists 
derived  their  ideal  of  the  god  frt>m  the  gymnasium, 
and  represented  him  as  a youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautimlly  and  harmoniously  developed  by  gym- 
nastic exercises.  ~ The  most  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Hermes  is  Arcadia,  the  land  of  bis 
birth,  where  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  it  said 
to  have  buUt  to  him  the  first  temple.  From  thence 
his  wonhip  w-as  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately 
spread  through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  cele- 
brated in  his  honour  were  called  f/ermaea.  (Diet 
of  Ant.  s.r.)  His  temples  and  statues  {Diet  of 
Ant.  s.  r.  Htrmae)  were  extremely  numerous  in 
Greece.  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him  were 
the  palm  tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number  4,  and  se- 
veral kinds  of  fish  ; and  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  consisted  of  incense,  honey,  cakes,  pigs,  and 
especially  lambs  and  young  goats.  — The  principal 
attributes  of  Hermes  are : 1.  A travelling  hat  with 
a broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned 
with  2 small  wings.  2.  The  staff  (^f8et  or 
rrpor),  which  be  bore  as  a benl^  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  «rt  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff  were 
changed  into  2 serpents.  3.  The  sandals  (v48<Aa). 
They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and  carried  the 
god  across  land  and  sea  with  the  rapidity  of  wind  ; 
at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they  were  provided  with 
wings,  whence  he  is  ^led  irryyyeirsgiAof,  or  tiiiptt, 
— The  Roman  MiRCt'RiL'S  is  spoken  of  sejmnitely. 

Hennet  Triamagistoa  {'tpftiis  Tptvutyttrroi), 
the  reputed  author  of  a variety  of  works,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  The  Greek  god  Hermes 
was  identified  with  the  Egy  ptian  Th*t  or  Tbeut, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato.  The  New  Plato- 
nists  regarded  the  Egyptian  Hermes  as  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  or  the  ?Ayos  em- 
bodied, and  hence  called  him  Trismegistus.  A 
vast  number  of  works  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
written  by  the  New  Platonists,  were  ascribed  to 
this  Hermes  ; from  whom  it  was  pretended  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  ^1  their  know- 
le^e.  Mott  of  these  works  were  probably  written 
in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  The  roost  important 
of  them  is  entitled  Poemandfr  (from  a 

shepherd,  pastor),  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas.  [Hirmas.]  This  w'ork  is 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue.  It  treats  of  nature,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  and 
attributes,  the  human  soul,  knowledge,  Ac. 

Hermfial&naz  of  Colophon,  a 

distinguished  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  His  chief  work  was  an 
elegiac  poem,  in  3 books,  addressed  to  his  mistres«, 
Leontium.  whose  name  formed  the  title  of  the 
poem.  His  fragments  are  edited  by  Rigler  and 
Axt,  Colon.  IB’28,  and  by  Bailey,  Lond.  IB.^9. 

Harmlaa  or  Hanniaf  or  *Epfuar).  1. 

Tyrant  of  Atameus  and  Amos  in  Mytia,  celebrated 
as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
remained  with  Hermias  3 yean,  from  B.  c.  347  to 
344,  in  the  latter  of  which  yean  Hermias  was 
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•eixed  hr  Mentor,  the  Greek  general  of  the  Pereian 
king,  and  tent  as  a captive  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle  married 
Pythiaa,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hermias,  and  ce- 
lebrated the  praises  of  his  benefactor  in  an  ode 
addresaed  to  Virtue,  which  is  still  extant-* 2.  A 
Christian  writer,  who  lived  about  ▲.  D.  180,  was 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Aiaovp^hs 
Twr  in  which  the  Greek  philo- 

sophers are  held  up  to  ridicule.  Edited  with  Ta- 
tianas bj  Worth,  Oxon.  1700. 

HermXxila  Oans,  a very  ancient  patrician  house 
at  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  6rst  Etruscan  war 
with  the  republic,  b.  a 506,  and  vanishes  from 
history  in  448.  T.  Herminius  was  one  of  the  3 
heroes  who  kept  the  SubUciaa  bridge  along  with 
Uoratiui  Codes  against  the  whole  force  of  Porsena. 

Herminius  Kons  {Sierra  de  la  Estrtlla)^  the 
chief  mountain  in  Lusitania,  S.  of  the  Durius,  from 
7000  to  8000  feet  high,  called  in  the  middle  ages 
Hermeno  or  Armiw. 

HermlSne  {'Zpfu6rrt\  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Menelaus  and  Helena.  She  had  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  Orestes  before  the  Trojan  t^ur;  but 
Menelaus  after  his  return  home  married  her  to 
Neoptolemus(  Pyrrhus).  Thereupon  Orestes  claimed 
Hermione  for  himself;  but  Neoptolemus  haughtily 
refused  to  give  her  up.  Orestes,  in  revenge,  incited 
the  Delpliians  against  him,  and  Neoptojemus  was 
slain.  Hermione  afterwards  married  Orestes,  whom 
she  had  always  loved, and  bore  him  a son  Tisamenus. 
The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  with  various 
modifications.  According  to  some  Menelaus  be- 
trothed her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolemus  ; but  in  the 
meantime  her  grandfather,  Tyndareus,  promised 
her  to  Orestes,  and  actually  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  him.  Neoptolemus,  on  his  return,  took  possession 
of  her  by  force,  but  was  slain  soon  after  either  at 
Delphi  or  in  his  own  home  at  Phtbia. 

Harmld&a  {'Epfu6ni : 'Zpmortvs : Koiiri\  a 
town  of  Axgolis,  but  originally  independent  of 
Argos,  was  situated  on  a promontory  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  on  a bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  (Hermioniciii  Sinus).  Its 
territory  was  called  Eenalduif.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Dryopes  ; and,  in  consequence  of 
its  isolated  position,  it  became  a flourishing  city  at 
an  early  period.  It  contained  several  temples,  and 
among  them  a celebrated  one  of  Demeter  Chihonia. 
At  a later  time  it  joined  the  Achaean  League. 
Eennlfoiet.  (Gxrmania.] 

Eermippoi  {*I,pfuw9o%).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Pericles 
and  Aspasia.  — 2.  Of  Smyrna,  a distinguished 
philosopher,  w*as  a disciple  of  Callimachus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  flourished  about  B.  c.  ‘JOU.  He  wrote 
a great  biographical  work  (Biot), which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  later  writers.— • 8.  Of  Borytus,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

Hermlslum,  a town  in  the  Tanric  Cherionesus, 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

Hermoerktes  {'tp^Kparvi)^  a S>'Tacosan  of 
rank,  and  an  able  statesman  and  orator,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  b.  c.  4 1 4,  in  order  to 
c»ppose  the  Athenians.  He  afterwards  served  under 
Gylippus,  when  the  latter  took  the  command  of 
the  Syracusan  forces  ; and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  amiAment  he  attempted  to  save  the 
lives  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  He  then  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  to  induce  his  countr}*men 
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to  support  with  vigour  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war  in  Greece  itsclC  He  was  with  two  collea^es 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a small  fleet,  which 
the  Syracusans  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. But  during  bis  absence  frmn  home, 
he  was  banished  by  the  Syracusans  (4 10).  Having 
obtained  support  from  the  Persian  satrap  Pbama- 
bazus,  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  his  restoration  to  his  native  city  by  force  of 
arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which  he  made 
upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

Eermddfinis  {*Zpfi6lmpot).  L Of  Ephesus,  a 
person  of  distinction,  was  expelled  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  and  to 
have  explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Greek  laws, 
and  thus  assisted  them  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of 
the  1*2  Tables,  B.  c.  451. « 2.  A diKipleof  Plato, 
is  said  to  have  circulated  the  works  of  Plato,  and 
to  have  sold  them  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a woric  on 
Plato.  — 8.  Of  Salamii.  the  architect  of  the  temple 
of  Mars  in  the  Flaminian  Circus. 

Emrm5gfoes  (‘Ep/burysVns).  1.  A son  of  Hippo- 
nicus,  and  a brother  of  the  wealthy  Callias,  it 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  tbe  sjicaken  in  his 
**  Cmtylus,**  where  he  maintains  that  all  the  words 
of  a language  w'ere  formed  by  an  agreement  of  men 
among  themselves.  **  2.  A celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a native  of  Tarsus,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.  o.  161 — 180.  At  the  age 
of  15  his  eloquence  excited  the  admiration  of  M. 
Aurelius.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
public  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age  of  17  He 
began  bis  career  as  a writer  ; but  unfortunately 
when  he  was  25,  his  mental  powers  gave  way,  and 
he  never  recovered  their  full  use,  although  he  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  bis  death  his  heart  is 
said  to  hare  been  found  covered  with  hair.  His 
works  5 in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  fonn 
together  a complete  system  of  rhetoric,  and  were 
for  a long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical  schools  as 
manuals.  They  are  ; 1.  ^ffropiKh  rvr 

<rrd/r*aiv.  2.  Ilepi  9vp4tr*MS  {De  3. 

n«pl  tScwi'  {De  Formi*  Orutorns).  4.  Ilepl  /is8d3ov 
(De  apio  et  so/erfi  genert  dkendi  ^fe- 
thodus).  5.  UpoyvprdtTiMra^  An  abridgment  of 
the  latter  work  was  made  by  Aphtbonius,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  original  fell  into  oblivion. 
The  works  of  Hemiogenes  are  printed  in  Watz^ 
fiheior.  6*roec.«— 8.  An  architect  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria  who  invented  what  was  called  the  poeudo- 
dipteruB,  that  is,  a form  of  a temple,  with  apparently 
two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object  as  an  arcbi* 
tect  was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  Ionic  form  of 
tenmies,  in  preference  to  Doric  temples. 

EermSgenea,  H.  Tigeliltu,  a notorious  de- 
tractor of  Horace,  who  calls  him  {Sai.  i.  3.  129) 
however  optimut  cantor  et  modulator.  He  was 
opposed  to  Satires  altogether,  was  a man  without 
tdent,  but  yet  had  a foolish  fancy  for  trying  his 
hand  at  literature-  It  is  conjectured  that,  under 
the  fictitious  name  of  Pantolabus  {Sat.  i.  8.  11,  ii. 
1.  21.),  Horace  alludes  to  Uermogenes,  for  the 
prosody  of  the  2 names  is  the  same,  so  that  one 
may  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

Hemogeniinaa,  the  latest  Roman  jurist  from 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  tbe  Digest,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  prolable 
I that  he  was  tbe  compiler  of  the  Codex  Uermoge- 
I nianus,  but  so  many  persons  of  tbe  same  name  lived 
I nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cannot  be  atfirmed 
I with  certaiuty. 
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HermSliu  a MacedooUm  youth, 

and  a page  of  Alexander  the  Great  During  a 
hunting  party  in  Bactria,  B.  c.  327,  he  tlew  a wild 
boar,  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander  the  firet 
blow,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  flogged. 
Incensed  at  this  indignity,  Hermolaui  formed  a 
contpiracy  against  the  king's  life ; but  the  plot 
was  diicoTered,  and  Hermolaua  and  his  accom* 
plices  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians. 

Henaonaaia.  L A town  of  the  Sindi  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  Mytilenaeans,  called  after  Ilennonassa,  the 
wife  of  the  founder,  who  died  during  its  foundaUon, 
and  left  to  her  the  sovereignty. » S.  A town  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus,  near  Trapexut. 

Hermonthis  CEpumi^is:  Ermenty  Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Hermonthites,  in  Upper 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  a little  abive 

Thebes. 

Herxa&p61ii  (*Ep^diroXif,  *Epfioi/  wdAir).  L 
Parnt  (v  /^moaAoar),  a city  of  Lower 

Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  of  Alexandria, 
sto^  upon  the  canal  which  connected  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Lake  Mareotia^S. 
Mag?ia  (rf  nr.  Eskmowutmy  Ru.),  the 

capital  of  the  Nomos  Herroopolitea,  in  the  Hepta* 
nomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  land,  sto<^  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  £g3Tpt. 
At  the  boundary  line  itself  was  a military  station, 
or  custom  house,  called  *Epfioro\mtc^  for 

collecting  a toll  on  goods  entering  the  Heplanomis. 
Hermopolis  was  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Anubis  (Cjmocephalus) ; and  it  was  the  sacred 
burial-place  of  the  Ibis. 

Herndtlmui  ('Ep/sdri^f).  L A mathematician 
of  Colophon,  was  one  of  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of  several  geometrical 
propositiona^S.  Of  Clasomenae,  an  early  Greek 
philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  belonged  to  the  Ionic 
schooL  Some  traditions  represent  him  as  a myste- 
rious person,  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by 
which  his  soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant 
events  in  incr^ibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At 
length  his  enemies  burned  bis  body,  in  the  absence 
of  the  soul,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings. 

Hermond&ri,  one  of  the  roost  powerful  nations 
of  Germany,  belonged  to  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  be- 
tween  the  Main  and  the  Danube,  and  were  bounded 
by  the  Sudf>ti  mountains  in  the  N.,  the  Agri  De- 
cumates  of  the  Romans  in  the  W.  and  S.,  the  Na- 
risci  on  the  £.,  the  Cberusci  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  Catti  on  the  N.W.  They  were  for  a long 
time  the  allies  of  the  Romans  ; but  along  with 
the  other  German  tnbes  they  assisted  the  Mar- 
comanni  in  the  great  war  against  the  Romani  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  After  this  time  they  are 
rarely  mentioned  as  a separate  people,  but  are  in- 
clude under  the  jreneral  name  of  Sueri 

Hermits  (rh  : *EpM«<or),  a demus  in 

Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  on  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Kleusis. 

Hermos  (*£pAiot ; r»AieJtz-Ciai),  a considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Mt.  Dindymene  (.Wo- 
tad-l>a^)  in  Phrygia  ; flows  through  Lydia, 
watering  the  plain  N.  of  Sardis  which  was  hence 
called  *Epp4)v  w6lov  ; passes  by  Magnesia  and 
T>*mnus  ; and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Phocaea.  It  formed  the  boun- 
diiry  between  Aeolia  and  Ionia.  Its  chief  thbu- 
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taries  were  the  Hyllus,  Cogamus,  Pactolns,  and 
Pbrygims. 

Hanilel,  a people  in  Latium,  belonged  to  the 
Sabine  race,  and  ore  said  to  have  dmved  their 
name  from  the  Manic  (Sabine)  word  Aemo,  ** rock.** 
According  to  this  et3'roology  their  name  would 
signify  **  moontaineera.**  They  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake  Fueinus 
and  the  river  Trerus  and  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Mani  and  Aequi,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
VoIscL  Their  chief  town  was  Akaunls.  They 
were  a brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long  oflfered 
a fonnidable  resistance  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
fomied  a league  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the 
3rd  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  486.  They 
were  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  306. 

Hird.  [Lbanobr.] 

H4t6  (*Hpss*').  1.  liie  Elder,  a celebrated 
theroaticiim,  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelpbus  and  Ever, 
getes  (B.C  285 — 222.)  He  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  common  pneumatic  experi- 
ment, called  Hero's  /btm/am,  in  which  a jet  of 
water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air.  We  also 
find  in  his  works  a description  of  a steam 
and  of  a double  forcing  pump  used  for  a fire-engine. 
The  following  works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though 
not  in  a perfect  form : — 1 . Xupoia\M<rrpat  xo- 
rcuvKsi/h  krI  avtifirtploy  de  Consirudiom  si  Mensitra 
Mamubaliskte,  2.  BsXovouxd,  on  the  manufacture 
of  darts.  3.  flxso^rucd,  or  Spiritalioy  the  most 
celebrated  of  bis  works.  4.  Ilspl  ailrofiaTcnroi^i- 
xwx,  de  Aulomalorum  Fatrica  Libri  duo.  All 
these  works  are  published  in  the  Matkematiei 
VeterfSy  Paris,  1693.«-"2.  The  Yonnger,  a matbe- 
roatician,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Heraclius 
(a.d.  610— -641).  The  principal  extant  works 

assigned  to  him  are : — 1.  De  Jifaidunis  bemds.  2. 
Geodaesioy  on  practical  geometry.  3.  De  OLsuiiotis 
repeiUnda.  Published  in  the  Afa/4ema<ici  I’etem, 

Eirfidee  I.  ('H/xi3T)t),  commonly  called  Herod. 
1.  Sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
second  son  of  Antipater,  and  consequently  of  Idu- 
maean  origin.  [Antipatbr,  No.  3.]  When  his 
father  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of  Ju- 
daea, in  B.  c.  47,  Hero^  though  only  25  years  of 
age,  obtained  the  government  of  Galilee.  In  46  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Coele-Syria.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  (44),  Herod  first  supported 
Cassius  ; but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria, 
in  41,  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  bis  favour,  and 
completely  succeeded  in  bis  object.  In  40  be  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octavian 
a decree  of  the  senate,  constituting  him  king  of 
Judaea.  He  supported  Antony  in  the  civil  war 
against  Octavian  ; but  after  the  battle  of  Actium 
(31)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octavian  and  confirmed 
in  his  kingdom.  During  the  remainder  of  hi»  reign 
he  cultivated  with  assiduity  the  friendship  of  Au- 
gustus and  bis  counsellor  Agrippa,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  favour  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He 
possessed  a jealous  temper  and  ungovernable  pas- 
siona  He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mari- 
amne,  whom  he  suspected  without  cause  of  adul- 
tery, and  with  whom  he  was  violently  in  love  ; 
and  at  a later  period  ho  also  put  to  death  his  two 
sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical,  was 
vigorous  ; and  he  was  both  feared  and  respect^  by 
I his  subjects  and  the  surrounding  nations.  Hs 
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especially  loved  to  display  his  power  and  magnifi- 
ceuce  by  costly  and  splendid  public  works.  He 
commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
be  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  of  SebMte  ; while  be  converted  a small 
town  on  the  sea-coast  into  a magnihcent  city,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesarea.  He  adorned 
these  new  cities  with  temples,  theatres,  gymnasia, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  Greek  style;  and  he  even 
ventured  to  erect  a theatre  at  Jerusalem  itselC  and 
an  amphitheatre  without  the  walls,  in  which  he 
exhibited  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators. 
In  the  last  year  of  hit  reign  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom  ; and  it  must  have  been  on  bis  deathbed  that 
he  ordered  that  nmssacre  of  the  children  at  Dethle* 
hem  which  is  recorded  by  the  Evangelist.  (Matth. 
iL  16.)  He  died  in  the  37tb  year  of  bii  reign, 
and  the  70tb  of  his  age,  ac.  Herod^ 

Antipaa,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan,  obtained  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  on  his  father's  death,  while  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother  Arcbelaua 
He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish 
law,  divorced  her  first  husband.  He  had  been 
previously  married  to  a daughter  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretat,  who  quitted  him  in  disgust  at  this 
new  alliance.  Arelas  thereupon  invaded  the  domi- 
nions of  Antipas,  and  defeated  the  army  which 
w*as  opposed  to  him.  In  a.  n.  38,  after  the  death 
of  Tilwriut,  Antipas  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  from 
Caligula  the  title  of  king,  which  bad  just  been  be^ 
stowed  upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  ; but 
through  the  intrigues  of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile 
at  Lyons  (89);  he  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Spain,  where  he  died.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
had  reproached  him  with  his  unlawful  connexion 
with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that  Christ 
was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  as  be- 
longing to  his  jurisdiction,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
pose Galilean  origin.  ~ 8.  HerodM  Agrippk. 
[Aorippa.]  ^4.  Brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  from  Claudius  at 
the  request  of  Agrippa,  4l.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa  (44),  Claudius  bestowed  upon  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  toge- 
ther with  the  right  of  appointing  the  high  priests. 
He  died  in  48,  when  his  kingdom  was  bestowed 
by  Claudius  upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
— 5.  Heroddi  Attiens,  the  rhetorician.  [Atti- 

Ct’S-l 

H3r6dlinitf  (*Hpw8iai'dr).  1.  An  historian,  who  , 
wrote  in  Greek  a history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  ; 
8 books,  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gordianus  III. 
(a.  d.  180 — 238).  n-  himself  informs  us  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  life- 
time ; but  beyond  this  wc  know  nothing  respecting 
bis  life.  He  appears  to  have  had  Thucydides  be- 
fore him  as  a model,  both  for  style  and  for  the 
general  composition  of  his  work,  like  him,  intro- 
ducing here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part 
imaginarA*.  In  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracies  in  | 
chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is  in  the 

* The  death  of  Hsrnd  took  place  in  the  same  rear 
with  the  actual  birth  of  Christ,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
but  it  ts  well  known  that  this  is  to  be  placed  4 years 
before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the  Christian  era. 
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main  truthful  and  impartial.  Edited  by  Irmisch, 
Lips.  1789 — 1805,  5 vols.,  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
Aellfu  Herodl&atia,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  grammarians  of  antiquity,  was  the  son 
of  Apollonius  Dyseolus  [Apollonius,  Na  4], and 
was  bom  at  Alexandria.  From  that  place  be  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  be  gained  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
work  on  prosody.  This  work  seems  to  have  em- 
braced not  merely  prosody,  but  most  of  those  sub- 
jects now  included  in  the  etymological  portion  of 
grammar.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very  great.  Pris- 
I cian  styles  him  manmus  ametcr  artis  prammaiioae. 

He  was  a very  voluminous  writer ; but  none  of 
' his  works  bate  come  down  to  us  complete,  though 
several  extracts  from  them  are  preserved  by  later 
grammarians. 

H6r$dicaf  ('Hpd3i«roi).  1.  Of  Babylon,  a gram- 
marian, was  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Crates  of  Mallua,  and  an  opponent  of  the  followers 
of  Aristarchus,  against  whom  be  wrote  an  epigram, 
which  is  still  extant  and  included  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  M 8.  A celebrated  physician  of  $eU*m- 
bria  in  Thrace,  lived  in  the  5tb  century  B.C.,  and 
was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Hippocrates. 

Hdrdddrui  ('HpJSwpor),  of  Heraciea,  in  Pontus, 
a contemporary  of  Hecataeuiand  Pherecydes.  about 
B.  c.  510,  wrote  a work  on  Hercules  and  his  ex- 
ploits. 

HfirddStos  (*Hpd6oTOf).  L A Greek  historian, 
and  the  &ther  of  history,  was  bom  at  Halicar- 
nassus, a Doric  colony  in  Caria,  B.C.  484.  He  be- 
longed to  a noble  family  at  Halicarnassus.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo ; and  the  epic  poet 
Panyasis  was  one  of  his  relations.  Herodotus  left 
hii  native  city  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  oppressive  government  of  Lygdamis,  the 
tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  who  put  to  death  i’anyasis. 
He  probably  settled  at  Samos  for  some  time,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  Ionic  dialect  ; 
but  he  speut  many  years  in  his  extensive  travels 
in  Europie,  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  At  a later  time  he  returned  to 
Halicarnassus,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  expel- 
ling Lygdamis  from  his  native  city.  In  the  con- 
tentions which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant, 
Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks  of 
one  of  the  political  parties,  whereupon  he  again 
left  Halicarnassus,  and  settled  at  Thurii,  in  Italy, 
where  he  died.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  first 
colonists  to  Thurii  in  443,  or  followed  them  a few 
yean  afterwards,  is  a disputed  point,  and  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty;  though  it  appears 
probable  from  a passage  in  his  work  that  he  was 
at  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian is'or  (431).  It  is  also  disputed  where  Hero- 
dotus wrote  his  history.  Lucian  relates  that  Hero- 
dotus read  his  work  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at 
Olympia,  which  was  received  with  such  universal 
applause,  that  the  9 books  of  the  work  were  in  con- 
sequence honoured  with  the  names  of  the  9 muses. 
The  same  writer  adds  that  the  young  Thticydides 
was  present  at  this  recitation  and  was  moved  to 
tears.  But  this  celebrated  story,  which  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Lucian  alone,  must  be  rejected  for 
many  reasons.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  read  his 
work  nt  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens  in  446  nr  445, 
and  received  from  the  Athenians  a reward  of  10 
talents.  It  is  for  more  prob.*ible  that  he  wrote  hU 
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irork  at  Thurii^  vhen  he  was  advanced  in  rears  ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  at 
least  in  tne  waj  of  reviiion,  when  he  was  77  years 
of  age,  since  he  mentions  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
against  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  death  of  Amyrtaeus, 
events  which  belong  to  the  years  409  and  408. 
Though  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  probably  not 
written  till  he  was  advanced  in  years,  yet  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  it  during  a great  part  of  his 
life.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view  that  he 
undertook  his  extensive  travels  throui;h  Greece  and 
foreign  countries ; and  his  work  contains  on  almost 
every  page  the  results  of  his  personal  observations 
and  inquiries.  There  a*as  scarcely  a town  of  any 
importance  in  Greece  Proper  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly  fa- 
miliar : and  at  many  places  in  Greece,  such  as  Sa- 
mos, Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes,  he  seems  to 
have  staid  some  time.  The  sites  of  the  great 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae, 
were  well  known  to  him ; and  on  Xerxes'  line 
of  march  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens,  there 
was  probably  not  a place  which  be  had  not  seen 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  also  visited  most  of 
the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  Aegean,  but 
even  in  the  W.  of  Greece,  such  as  Zvynthus. 
In  the  N.  of  Europe  he  visited  Thrace  and  the 
Scythian  tribes  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he 
travelled  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
visited  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Susa. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as 
far  S.  as  Elephantine.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
obtenwtions  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  asto- 
nishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  From 
Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the 
£.  into  Arabia,  and  to  the  W.  into  Lib)'a,  at 
least  as  Dir  as  Cyrene,  which  was  well  known 
to  him.  — The  object  of  his  work  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persiont.  He  traces  the  enmity  between  Europe 
and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  He  passes 
rapidly  over  the  mythical  ages  to  come  to  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  hare  committed 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces 
him  to  give  a full  history  of  Croesus  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians  under  Cynii  then  leads  him  to  relate  the 
rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are 
again  discussed  more  or  leu  minutely.  The  history 
of  Cambyses  and  his  expedition  into  Egypt  Indue*' 
him  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians 
causes  him  to  speak  of  Scythia  and  the  N.  of 
Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest 
between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account 
of  this  insurrection  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians  ; and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  in  a regular 
channel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos  by  the  Greeks, 
B.C.  47B,  with  which  event  hi«  work  concludes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that 
the  history  is  full  of  digressions  and  episodes; 
but  those  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  the  work,  for 
one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the  whole, 
and  the  episodes  ore  only  tike  branches  of  the 
same  tree.  The  structure  of  the  work  thus  bears 
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' a strong  resemblance  to  a grand  epic  poem. 
The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a deep  religious 
sentiment.  Herodotus  shows  the  most  prniound 
reverence  for  everything  which  he  conceives  as 
divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express  an  opinion 
on  what  he  considers  a sacred  or  religious  mys- 
tery.— In  order  to  form  a fair  judgment  of  the 
historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observations  and  those  in  which  he 
merely  repeats  what  be  w*as  told  by  priests  and 
others.  In  the  latter  case  he  W'as  undoubtedly 
often  deceived  ; but  whenever  he  speaks  from  hia 
own  observaiioni,  he  is  a real  model  of  truthful- 
ness and  accuracy;  and  the  more  the  countries 
which  he  describes  have  been  explored  by  modem 
travellers,  the  more  Drmly  has  his  authority  been 
established.  Many  things  which  used  to  be  laughed 
at  as  impossible  or  paradoxical  are  found  nowr  to  V>e 
strictly  in  accordance  with  truth. — The  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic 
or  poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  wriih 
Attic  and  Doric  forms.  The  excellencies  of  his 
style  consist  in  its  antique  and  epic  colouring,  its 
transparent  clearness,  and  the  lively  flow  of  the 
narrative.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  merits  of 
Herodotus,  there  were  certain  writers  in  antiquity 
who  attacked  him,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  his  work  ; and  there  is  still  extant 
a work  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  entitled  " On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  full  of  the  most  futile 
accusations  of  every  kind.  The  best  editions  of 
Herodotus  are  by  ^hweigbitiser,  Argentor.  1806, 
often  reprinted  ; by  Gaiiford,  Ozon.  1824  ; and  by 
Bkbr,  Lips.  1830. — 2.  A Greek  physician,  who 
practised  at  Home  with  great  reputation,  about 
a. D.  100.  He  wrote  some  medical  works,  which 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Ga)en.«*3.  Also  a 
Greek  physician,  a native  cither  of  Tarsus  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, taught  Sextus  Empiricus. 

Her55pdlif  or  Hero  vdAts, O.T. 

Raamses  or  Hamrset  ? : Ru.  nr. 
the  capital  of  the  Nomoi  HeroOpoiites  or  Artinoites 
in  Loa'er  Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert 
E.  of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  W.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  was 
called  from  it  Sinus  Heroopoliticus  (adAvor  *H- 
'HpworoXtrnr  or  -iTi.vdt).  The  country 
about  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Goshen  of  Scripture. 

HirSphlltLi  ('Hpd^iAot),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Chalce- 
don  in  Bithynia,  was  a pupil  of  Pfaxagoras,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria,  under  the  first  Ptolemy,  who 
reigned  B.C.  323—285.  Here  he  soon  acquired 
a great  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  medical  school  in  that  city.  He  seems  to 
have  given  bit  chief  attention  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology’, which  he  studied  not  merely  from  the  dis- 
section of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  human 
bodies.  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried  his  ardour 
in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  far  as  to  have  dissected 
criminals  alive.  He  was  the  author  of  several  me- 
dical and  anatomical  works,  of  which  nothing  but 
the  titles  and  a few  fragments  remain.  These  ba'e 
been  collected  and  published  by  Marx,  De  //m>- 
phili  ri/o,  Ac.  Qotting.  1840. 

Hdroa^ttu  ('HpOffTparoj),  an  Ephesian,  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
B.  c.  356.  He  a-as  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed 
that  be  had  fired  the  temple  to  immortalise  his- 
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Mlf.  The  Epheeiena  pMsed  a decree  condeDoing 
hit  name  to  oblirion;  but  it  has  been,  aa  might 
have  been  expected,  handed  dovrn  by  history. 

Herad  (*£p<n)),  daughter  of  Cecropa  and  sister 
of  Agraulos,  was  beloved  by  Hermes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  Respecting 
her  atoiV,  see  Aoraulos.  At  Athens  aacrihcea 
were  offered  to  her,  and  the  maidens  who  carried 
the  vessels  containing  the  libation  {tpmi)  were 
called  4^^^6poi. 

Henllla,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  was  the  only 
married  woman  carried  off  *by  the  Romans  in  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens.  As  Romulus  after 
death  became  Quirinus,  so  HersUia  his  wife  be- 
came a goddess,  Hora  or  Horta.  Some  writers, 
however,  made  llersilia  the  wife  of  Uostus,  grand- 
father of  Tullus  Hostilios. 

Hertha  (containing  probably  the  same  elements 
as  the  words  sartA,  enie),  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
among  the  ancient  Oermans. 

HddUi  or  Endi,  a powerful  German  race,  are 
•aid  to  have  come  originally  from  Scandinavia,  but 
they  appear  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
reign  of  Oallienus  (a.  d.  262),  when  in  conjunction 
with  the  Gotha,  they  invaded  the  Roman  empire. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  great  army  of  Auila,  with 
which  he  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy.  After  the  death 
of  Attila  (453)  a portion  of  the  Henili  united 
with  other  German  tribes ; and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  He- 
rulian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  Empire,  4/6. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  nation  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom  on  the  banka  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  which  was  eventually  destroyed 
by  the  Langobardi  or  Lombards.  Some  of  the 
Heruli  were  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle  in 
Paimonia,  and  they  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  anniei  of  Justinian. 

Hftri[5duf  (‘Herfodos),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  of  whose  personal  history  we  possess  little 
authentic  information.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
along  with  Homer;  as  Homer  represents  the  Ionic 
Khool  of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Hesiod  re- 
presents the  Boeotian  Khool  of  poetry,  which 
spread  over  Phocis  and  Euboea.  The  only  points 
of  reMmblance  between  the  2 schools  consist  in 
their  versification  and  dialect  In  other  respects 
they  entirely  differ.  The  Homeric  Khool  takes 
for  its  subjects  the  restless  activity  of  the  heroic 
age,  while  the  Hesiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  Hesiod  lived  about 
a century  later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about 
B.  c.  73*5.  We  leam  from  his  own  poem  on 
If  orib  and  Dayt,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Ascra  in  B<^tia,  whither  his  father  had  emi- 
grated from  the  Aeolian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  involved  in 
a dispute  with  his  brother  PerMi  about  bis  small 
patrimony,  which  was  decided  in  favour  of  his 
brother.  He  then  emigrated  to  Orchoroenos, 
where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the 
life  of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about 
him  refer  to  his  Khool  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the 
poet  personally.  In  this  light  we  may  regard  the 
tradition,  that  Hesiod  had  a poetical  contest  with 
Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Clialcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  king 
Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  otheri,  at  AuUs  or 
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The  story  of  this  contest  gave  riM  to  a 
composition  still  extant  under  the  title  of  'Aywr 
'Ouapov  KOI  'HiridSeu,  the  work  of  a grammarian 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  6rst  century  of 
our  era,  in  which  the  2 poets  are  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering  one  another. 
The  following  works  were  attributed  to  Hesiod  in 
antiquity : — 1.  'Cpya  or'Xpya  ical  ^^4peu^  Opem 
ef  Die$^  Work$  cmd  Dayi.  It  is  written  in  the  most 
homely  style,  with  scarcely  any  poetical  imagery 
or  ornament,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains 
ethical,  pditical,  and  economic^  precepts,  the  last 
of  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 
conusling  of  rules  about  choosing  a wife,  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  na- 
vigation. It  would  further  seem  that  3 distinct 
poems  have  been  inserted  in  it ; viz.  1.  The  fable 
of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47 — 105)  ; 2.  On 
the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  desigimted  by  the 
names  of  metals  (109—201) ; and,  3.  A descrip- 
tisn  of  winter  (504 — 558).  2.  Gcoysrlo,  a TV- 
oyonyy  was  not  considered  by  Hesiod's  countrymen 
to  be  a genuine  production  of  the  poet  This  work 
gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the  whole  order  of 
nature  in  a Kries  of  genealogies,  for  every  part  of 
physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  appears  per- 
Koi6ed  in  the  character  of  a distinct  being.  The 
whole  concludes  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  heroes.  3.  'Ho«ai  or  ^olcu 
oIm  called  JcarcUoym  ywautwr,  CaUtlogme  t>f 
ITomea.  This  work  is  lost.  It  contained  accounts 
of  the  women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods, 
and  had  thus  become  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in 
the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the  ruling 
families  derived  their  origin.  4.  *A<nrlt  'Hpo- 
oAsour,  Skidd  of  HeremU*^  which  is  extant,  pro- 
bably formed  port  of  the  work  last  mentioned.  It 
contains  a description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules, 
and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  deKription  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  The  best  edition  of  Hesiod 
is  by  Gottling,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1843,  2d  ed. 

E&dSillh  (*H(nd»n}),  daughter  of  Laoroedon,  king 
of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a rock,  in 
order  to  be  devoured  by  a Ka-montter,  that  be 
might  thus  appeOM  the  anger  of  Apollo  and 
Poseidon.  Hercules  promised  to  save  her,  if 
Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses  which  be 
bad  received  from  Zeus  as  a compensation  for 
Ganymedes.  Hercules  killed  the  monster,  but 
Laomedon  refused  to  keep  his  promue.  There- 
upon Hercules  took  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  and 
gave  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  companion  Te- 
lamon, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Teucer. 
Her  brother  Priam  Knt  Antenor  to  claim  her 
back,  and  the  refusal  on  the  port  of  the  Greeks  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cauMS  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Eesp&ia  (*E<nr«pla),  the  Western  land  (from 
fowepor,  vesper)^  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  becauK  it  lay  W.  of  Greece.  In 
imitation  of  them,  the  Homan  poets  gave  the  name 
of  Hesperia  to  Spain,  which  they  Kmetimes  called 
mltima  Hwperia  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  36.  4)  to  distinguish 
it  from  ItMy,  which  they  occasionally  called  //et- 
peria  Mugna  (Virg.  Am,  i.  569). 

Hetp^rldei  ('E^splAst),  the  celebrated  guar- 
dians of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth)  gave  to 
Hera  at  her  marriage  with  Zeus.  Their  parentage  is 
differently  related.  They  are  called  the  daughteia 
either  of  Night  or  Erebus,  or  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto, 
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or  of  AUm  and  Heiperit  (whence  their  names 
Ailanlides  or  Ilosperides),  or  of  Hespenu,  or  of 
Zeus  and  Themis.  Some  traditions  mentioned  3 
Ilesperides,  via.  AreikutOj  wild  I/fjperia ; 

others  Aeglf,  Crytkeuk,  Hestia^  and  Ar^usa; 
and  others  a^in  7.  The  poets  describe  them 
as  possessing  the  power  of  sweet  song.  In  the 
earliest  legends,  tnese  nymphs  are  described  as 
living  on  the  river  Oceanua,  in  the  extreme  W. ; 
but  the  later  attempts  to  fix  the  geographical 
position  of  their  gardens  led  poets  and  geogra- 
phers to  different  parts  of  Libya,  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cyreoe,  Mount  Atl^  or  the  islands 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya,  or  even  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas, 
among  the  Hyperboreans.  They  were  assisted  in 
watching  the  gulden  apples  by  the  dragon  Ladoo. 
It  was  one  of  the  lahours  of  Hercules  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  applet.  (See  p.  310,a) 
Eeaperldam  laiflUa.  [Hxspirium.] 
Haapiria.  [Rxrinick,  No.  4,  p.  1*20.] 
Eaapdriom  ('E<r«sptoe,  'Einrspou  K4pas : C 
Verxie  or  C.  a headland  on  the  W.  coast  of 

Africa,  was  one  of  the  furthest  points  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended  along  that 
coast  Near  it  was  a bay  called  Sinus  Hesperius  ; 
and  a day's  joumey  from  it  a group  of  islands  called 
Haaparidom  Insulae,  wrongly  identified  br  some 
with  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  ; they  are  either  the 
Cape  de  Verde  islands,  or,  more  probably,  the 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  OramU, 

Haapdnia  (*Ecnr«pof),  the  evening  star,  is  called 
by  Hesiod  a son  of  Astxaeus  and  Kos.  He  was 
also  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  morning  star, 
whence  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  him  the 
bringer  of  light  {ietc^pot).  A later  account 
makes  him  a son  of  Atlas,  who  was  fond  of 
astronomy,  and  who  disappeared,  after  ascending 
Mount  Atlas  to  observe  the  stars.  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honours,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  fairest  star  in  the  heavens.  The  Komans  desig- 
nated him  by  the  names  Lucifer  and  Hci»penu,  to 
characterise  him  as  the  morning  or  evening  star. 

Hratla  ('Etrrfa,  Ion.  ’Icrrfii),  called  veatA  by 
the  Romans,  the  |fnddess  of  the  hearth,  or  rather 
of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  dinnities  of  the  Greeka  She  was 
a daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  common  tradition,  was  the  firsvbom  of 
Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first  of  the  children 
swallowed  by  Cronua  She  was  a maiden  di- 
vinity, and  when  Apollo  and  Poaeidun  rued  for 
her  hand,  she  swore  by  the  head  of  Zeus  to  remain 
a virgin  for  ever.  As  the  hearth  was  looked  upon 
as  the  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hestia  was  the 
goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver  of  all  do- 
mestic happiness:  as  such  she  was  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house,  and  to 
have  invented  the  art  of  building  houves.  In  this 
respect  she  often  appears  together  with  Hermes, 
who  was  likewise  a deus  pmetraliM.  Being  the 
goddess  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar,  Hestia  had 
a share  in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  all  the  gods. 
Hence,  when  sacrifices  were  offered,  she  was  in- 
voked first,  and  the  first  part  of  the  sacrifice  was 
presented  to  her.  Solemn  oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth ; and  the  hearth  itself  was 
the  sacred  asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bouse.  A town 
or  city  is  onl^  an  extended  family,  and  therefore 
had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  public  hearth 
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osually  existed  in  the  prytaneum  of  a town,  where 
the  goddess  bad  her  especial  sanctuary  (dcUo^v), 
under  the  name  of  Ptytanttii  (npuras'iTts),  with  a 
statue  and  the  sacred  hearth.  There,  os  at  a pri- 
vate hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  suppliants.  When 
a colony  was  sent  out,  the  emigrants  took  the  fire 
which  was  to  bum  on  the  hearth  of  their  new 
home  from  that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  the 
fire  of  her  hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed 
to  be  lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  eiihW 
by  fire  produced  by  friction,  tt  by  burning  glasses 
drawing  fire  from  the  sun.  The  mystical  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  origin  from  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  assumed  a sacred 
hearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  even 
in  that  of  the  universe,  and  confounded  Hestia  in 
various  ways  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Cybele, 
Gaea,  Demeter,  PMsepbone,  and  Artemis.  There 
were  but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia  in  Greece, 
since  every  prytaneum  was  in  rt-ality  a sanctuary 
of  the  goddess,  and  since  a portion  of  the  sacri- 
fices, to  whatever  divinity  they  were  offered,  be- 
longed to  her.  The  worship  d the  Roman  Vesta 
is  spoken  of  under  Vksta. 

Hsttiaefitii  (*E<mai^ir)  L The  N.W.  part  of 
Thessaly  [Thsssalia.]  Or  Histiaea,  a dis- 
trict in  Euboea.  [Euboea.] 

HmyoMoa  ('Hevx«>»).  L An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  under  whose  name  a large  Greek  dic- 
tionary has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  his  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably 
lived  about  a.d.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  the 
writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the  lexicon  of  Dioge- 
nianiu.  Hesychius  was  probably  a pagan : the 
Christian  glosses  and  the  references  to  Christian 
writers  in  the  work  are  interpolations  by  a later  hand. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  explaining  the  words  of  the  Greek 
language,  but  also  from  its  containing  much  literary 
and  archaeological  informatiem,  derived  from  earlier 
grammarians  and  commentators,  whose  works  are 
lost.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  however  is 
very  defective.  The  best  edition  is  by  Alberti, 
completed  after  Alberti's  death  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1746—1766,  2 vola  foL  — 9.  Of  Miletus, 
sumamed  IlUutru,  from  some  office  which  be  held, 
lived  about  a.d.  o40,  and  wrote:  1.  An  Onomoe- 
(icon,  or  account  of  illustrious  men,  published  by 
Oivlli,  Lips.  1820.  2.  A Ckrtmicon  or  synoptical 
view  of  universal  history,  in  6 ports,  from  the  reign 
of  Belus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  AMvrian  em- 
pire, to  the  death  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Anas- 
tasius  I.,  A.  0.  518.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but 
an  account  of  it  is  preserved  by  Photiua. 

Hetrichlnni,  a town  of  the  Bruttii. 

Hibernia,  also  called  lerne,  Ivema  or  Jnrema 
CUptnn*  UprU  *Ioosp»'fo),  the  island  of 

Ireland^  appears  to  liave  derived  its  name  from  the 
inhabitants  of  its  S.  coast, called  Juvemi  (*IoMpvo() 
by  Ptolemy,  but  its  original  name  was  probably 
lieiyion  or  Verpiotu  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
and  is  frequently  s[)oken  of  by  subsequent  writers; 
but  the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt  to  conquer 
the  island,  though  they  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
it  from  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was  carried 
on  between  it  and  Britain.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  island  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must  have 
derived  his  information  from  the  state  menu  of  the 
British  roerebanu,  who  visited  iu  coasts.  Ptolemy 
gives  rather  a long  list  of  its  promontories,  nvers, 

I tribes  and  toa*ns. 
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Hic«aU.  [Abolub  Inkclab.] 

Hirftiu  ('U^Taf  or  'Iir^TTij).  1.  A Syracuian. 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Dionytius  and  Ti- 
noleoiL  He  was  at  first  a friend  of  Dion,  after 
whose  death  (a  c,  353)  his  wife  Arete,  and  his 
sister  Aristomache  pla^  themselves  under  the 
care  of  Hicetas;but  be  was  persuaded  notwithstand' 
ing  to  consent  to  their  destruction.  A few  years  later 
he  became  tyrant  of  Leootini.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  younger  Dionysius,  whom  be  defeated, 
and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city, 
except  the  island  citadel,  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily,  344.  Hicetaa  then  opposed  Timoleon  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Cartli^mians,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleon,  339  or 
338.-8.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the  interval 
between  the  reign  of  Agathocles  and  that  of  Pyr> 
rhus.  Me  defeated  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
and  was  himself  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians. 
After  a reign  of  9 years  (288—279),  he  was 
expelled  from  Syracuse.— 3.  Of  Syracuse,  one  of 
the  earlier  Pythagoreans. 

Hiempsal.  1.  Son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Xu< 
midia,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  murdered 
by  Jugurth^  soon  after  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
B.  c.  118.  — 8.  King  of  Numidia,  grandson  or 
greaUgrandson  of  Masinissa,  and  father  of  Juba, 
appears  to  have  received  the  sovereignly  of  part  of 
Kumidia  after  the  Jugurtbine  war.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbui,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa, 
but  was  restored  by  Poropey  in  81.  Hiempsal 
wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which 
are  cited  by  Sallust  (Jug.  17). 

Hiira.  1.  [Aboliak.].— 3,  [Abgatbs.] 

HIir8p(Ui  ('I«pdiroXii).  1.  A city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Cybele.  Like  the  neigh- 
Iwuring  cities  of  Coloisae  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an 
early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
St.  Paul's  EpUile  to  th*  Coloitian*  (iv.  13).  — 8. 
Formerly  Bamb^ce  t liamlmchy  or  A/em- 

5*/),  a city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

Hliroclei  ('UpoNX^s).  1.  A Greek  rhetorician 
of  Alabtinda  in  Oria,  lived  about  B.C.  100,  and 
was  distinguished,  like  his  brother  Menecles,  by 
the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory.— 8.  Governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  He 
w'rote  a work  against  the  Christians,  entitled 
Aoyoi  ^XaA^8«it  uphs  rovs  XptartauvvSy  of  which 
we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  account  of  Lactantius 
and  the  refutation  which  Eusebius  wrote  against 
it  We  see  from  these  writers  that  Hierocles 
attacked  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  Apollo- 
nius of  Tyana.— 3.  A New  Platonlst,  who  lived 
at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
He  wrote:  1.  A commeniar}*  on  the  golden  verses 
of  Pythagoras,  in  which  lie  endeavours  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras. published  by  Necdbani,  Cambridge,  1709; 
and  by  Warren,  London,  1742.  2.  A work  on 
Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man's 
free  will  with  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
in  7 books.  The  work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts 
from  it  preserved  in  Photius.  3.  An  ethical  work 
on  justice,  on  reverence  towards  the  gods,  parents, 
relations,  Ac.,  which  bore  the  title  Td  <fn\o<ro^ov. 
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pcKo.  This  work  is  also  lost,  but  there  are  several 
extracts  from  it  in  Stobaeua  The  extant  work,  en- 
titled 'Atrrflo,  a collection  of  ludicrous  tales,  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Hierocles,  the  New  Platonist, 
The  work  is  of  no  merit— 4.  A Greek  grammarian, 
tbe  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  2t/r<tr8i7Bos, 
that  is.  The  Travelling  Companion,  intended  os  a 
handbook  for  travellers  through  the  provinces  of 
tbe  Eastern  empire.  It  was  perhaps  written  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  It  con- 
tains a list  of  64  eparchiae  or  provinces  of  the  East- 
ern empire,  and  of  935  aifferent  towns,  with  brief 
descriptions.  Published  by  Wesseling,  in  VeUrun 
Eoinannrum  Ilittenria,  Amsterdam,  1735. 

Hlaran  (*Ifp«r).  1.  Tyrant  of  Symcuie  (b.  c. 
478 — 467),  was  son  of  Dinomenes  and  brother  of 
Gelon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  became  involved  in 
a war  with  Tberon  of  Agrigentum,  who  had 
espoused  tbe  cause  of  hia  brother  Polyzelua,  w*ith 
whom  be  had  quarrelled.  But  Hieron  afterwards 
concluded  a peace  with  Theron,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  hia  brother  Polyzelus.  After  the  death 
of  Theron,  in  472,  he  carried  on  war  against  his 
son  Thrasydaeua,  whom  he  defeated  in  a great 
battle,  and  expelled  from  Agrigentum.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  event  of  bis  reign  w^  the  great 
victor}*  which  he  obtained  over  the  Etruscan  Heel 
near  Cumae  (474),  and  which  appears  to  have 
effectually  broken  the  naval  power  of  that  nation. 
Hieron  died  at  Catana  in  tbe  12th  year  of  his 
reign,  467.  His  government  w*aa  much  more  de- 
spotic than  that  of  his  brother  Gelon.  He  main- 
tained a large  guard  of  mercenary  troops,  and 
employed  numerous  spies  and  informers.  He  was 
however  a liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  men  of 
letters ; and  bis  court  became  the  resort  of  the 
most  distin^ished  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
day.  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides  took 
up  their  abode  with  him,  and  we  find  him  auo- 
ciating  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Xenophanes, 
Epichannos,  and  Simonides.  Hia  intimacy  with 
the  latter  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  entitled  the  Hieron.  HU  love  of  magnifi- 
cence was  especially  displayed  in  the  great  contests 
of  the  Grecian  games,  and  his  victories  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi  have  been  immortalised  by  Pindar.— 
8.  King  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  270 — 21 6),  was  the  son 
of  Hierocles,  a noble  Syracusan,  descended  from 
the  great  Gelon,  but  his  mother  was  a fenuile  ser- 
vant. When  Pyrrhus  left  Sicily  (275),  Hieron, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  that 
monarch,  was  declared  general  by  the  Syracusan 
army.  He  strengthened  his  power  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Leptinea,  at  that  time  the  most 
influential  citizen  at  Syracuse;  and  after  his  defeat 
of  the  Mamertines,  he  was  saluted  by  hii  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  title  of  king,  270.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  Hieron  to  expel  the  Mamertines 
from  Sicily  ; and  accordingly  when  the  Romans, 
in  264,  interposed  in  favour  of  that  people,  Hieron 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  carried  on  war  against 
the  Romans.  But  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  he  concluded  a peace  svith  them  in  the 
following  year  (263),  in  virtue  of  which  he  re- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  S.  E.  of  Sicily,  and 
the  E.  fide  of  the  island  as  far  as  Tauromenium. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  a period  of  little  lets 
than  half  a century,  Hieron  continued  the  itedfast 
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fripml  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  a policy  of  which 
lui  subjects  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the  benehu. 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a stale  of  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity.  Even  the  heavy  losses 
which  the  Homans  sustained  in  the  first  3 years  of 
the  2nd  Funic  war  did  not  shake  his  fidelity  ; and 
after  their  gfreat  defeats,  he  sent  them  larj^e  supplies 
of  corn  and  auxiliary  troops.  He  died  in*21Cntthe 
atre  of  92.  1 1 is  government  was  mild  and  equitable  : 
though  he  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he 
avoided  all  external  display  of  the  insignia  of 
royally,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  garb  of  a 
private  citizen.  The  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
financial  department  of  his  administration  is  attested 
br  the  laws  regulating  the  tithes  of  com  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  which,  under  the  name  oiLeg^s 
//ierosktie,  w'ere  retained  by  the  Romans  when 
they  reduced  Sicily  to  a province.  He  adorned  the 
city  of  Syracuse  with  many  public  works.  His 
power  and  magnificence  were  celebrated  by  Theo- 
critus in  his  16lh  Idyll,  Hieron  had  only  one  son, 
Gelon,  who  died  shortly  before  his  father.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Hieronymua 

Tn>rAnj^na  (*Ifpwi'VMos).  1.  Of  Cardia,  pro- 
bably accunipani^  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  <B.C.  323) 
served  under  his  countryman  Eumenes.  In  the  lost 
battle  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  (31 6)  Hiero- 
nymus fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  to  whose  service  be 
henceforth  attached  himself.  After  the  death  of 
Antigonus  (301),  Hieronymns  continued  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  was  ap> 
pomted  by  the  latter  governor  of  Hoeotia,  after  hit 
first  conquest  of  TheWs,  292.  He  continued  un- 
shaken in  his  attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his 
son,  Antigonus  Gonatus,  after  him.  It  appears 
that  he  survived  Pyrrhus,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a history  of  the 
events  (h>in  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  This  work  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  frequently  cited  br  later 
writers  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  history 
of  Alexander's  successors.  VVe  are  told  that  Hiero- 
nymus displayed  partiality  to  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius, and  in  consequence  treated  Pyrrhus  and 
Lysimachus  with  great  injustice.  ^2.  King  of 
Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Hieron  II., 
B.C.  216,  at  15  years  of  age.  He  was  persuaded 
by  the  Carthaginian  party  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  which  his  grandfather  had  main- 
tained for  BO  many  years.  He  was  assassinated 
after  a short  reign  of  only  13  months. « 3.  Of 
Rhodes,  commonly  called  a peripatetic,  though 
Cicero  questions  bis  right  to  the  title,  was  a disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  appears  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  PbiUdelphus.  He  held  the  highest 
good  to  consist  in  freedom  from  pam  and  trouble, 
and  denied  that  pleasure  was  to  be  sought  for  its 
own  sake.«4.  Commonly  known  as  Saint  Jerome, 
one  of  the  roost  celebral^  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
was  bom  at  Stridon,  a town  upon  the  confines  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannooia,  about  a.  o.  340.  His 
father  sent  him  to  Home  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour 
and  lucceM  to  the  Greek  and  I^atin  languages,  to 
rbetonc,  and  to  the  different  branches  of  philo- 
•ophy,  enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  roost  distin- 
gttished  preceptors  of  that  era,  among  whom  was 
Aelius  I^natua.  [DoMATua]  After  completing 
bi*  studies  be  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  rtmaiocd 
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I some  time,  and  subnequenUy  travelled  through 
various  countries  in  the  E.  At  Antioch  he  was 
attacked  by  a dangerous  malady,  and  on  his  re- 
covery be  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  w*or)d. 
In  374  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcit,  lying 
between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  where  he 
passed  4 years,  adhering  strictly  to  the  most  rigid 
obsen'anccs  of  monkish  oscetism,  but  at  tiic  same 
time  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  379  he 
was  ordained  a presbyter  at  Antioch  by  Pauiimis. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived 
fur  3 years,  enjoying  the  uiitruciions  and  friend- 
ship of  Gregory*  of  Naxianzus.  In  332  he  accom- 
panied Paulinus  to  Home,  where  he  formed  u close 
friendship  with  the  Pope  Damasus.  He  n-mained 
at  Home  3 years,  and  there  laboured  in  pro- 
claiming the  glory'  and  merit  of  a contemplative 
life  and  monastic  disciplir>e.  He  had  many  enthu- 
siastic disciples  among  the  Homan  ladies,  but  the 
influence  which  be  exercised  over  them  excited  the 
hatred  of  tbcir  reLitions,  and  exposed  him  to  at- 
tacks against  his  character.  Accordingly  lie  left 
Home  in  33.5,  having  lost  his  patron  Damasus  m 
the  preceding  year;  and  accompanied  by  the  rich 
w'idow  Paula,  her  daughter  Eustocliium,  and  a 
number  of  devout  maidens,  he  made  a tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  finally  settled  at  Beiblehem,  where 
Paula  erected  4 monasterie-s,  3 for  nuns  and  1 for 
monks.  Here  be  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  a.  D.  420. — Jerome  wrote  a gn^at 
number  of  works,  most  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  arc  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  various  books  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  also  translated  into  loitin  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments : his  translation  is  in  substance  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  know*n  by  the  name 
of  the  Vulgate.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  Jerome  directly  from  the  He- 
brew ; but  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  by  him  out  of  the  old  translations  care- 
fully corrected  from  the  original  Greek.  Jerome 
likewise  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Crmmicle 
of  Eusebius,  which  he  enlarged,  chiefly  in  the  de- 
partment of  Roman  history,  and  brought  down  to 
A.  D.  373.  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  fathers.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  his  lomiiiarity 
with  ancient  history  and  philosophy,  and  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  a*ith  the  maimers  and  scenery 
of  the  East,  enabled  him  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  Scriptures.  In  his  controversial  works  he  is 
vehement  and  dogmaticaL  His  language  is  exceed- 
ingly pure,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  diligence 
with  which  he  roust  have  studied  the  choicest 
models.  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome 
are  the  Dcoedictine,  Par.  5 volt.  fol.  1693^1766, 
and  that  by  V'alUrsi,  Voron.  11  vuls.  fol.  1734 — 
1742;  reprinted  VeneL  11  vole.  4to.  1766. 
HISrdsAljrinA.  [Jkrlhaljus.] 

Hil&rlut.  1.  A Christian  writer,  was  bom  of 
pagan  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterwards  became 
a Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native 
place,  A.  I).  350.  From  this  time  be  devoted  all 
his  energies  w check  the  progress  of  AriAuism, 
which  was  making  rapid  strides  in  Gaul.  Ha  be- 
came so  troublesome  to  the  Arians,  that  they 
induced  the  emperor  Constnntius  in  356  to  banish 
him  to  Phrygia.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Guu) 
ab'iut  361,  and  died  in  hit  diocese  in  363.  f^veral 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  ut.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  polemical  trcatiics  againit  tho  Anans 
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and  addresses  to  the  emperor  Constantiut.  The 
belt  edition  of  hit  workt  U by  Cou«tant|  Pane, 
](>93,  fonning  one  of  the  Benedictine  »eriet,  and  re- 
printed by  iScipio  Maffei,  Veron.,  1 730.— 2.  Bishop 
of  Ariea,  succeeded  his  master  Honoratus  in  that 
diocese,  a.o.  429,  and  died  in  449.  He  wrote  the 
life  of  Ilnnoratui  and  a few  other  works. 

Hillevidnei.  [Germania,  p.  282,  a.] 

Him^ra  (Jlfx4pa)  L {Fiume  Sal9o\  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  at  one  time  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Syracusans,  receives  near  Enna  the  water 
of  a salt  spring,  and  hence  has  salt  water  as  far  as 
its  mouth.  — 2.  A smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily, 
flows  into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Himera 
and  Thermae.  — 3.  a celebrated  Greek 

city  on  the  K.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Himera  [Na  2.],  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidiani  of  Zancle,  B.  c.  648,  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spoke  a mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Cbalcidian) 
and  partly  Doric.  About  560  Himera,  being 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbours,  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri* 
gentum,  in  whose  power  it  appears  to  have  re- 
mained till  his  death.  At  a later  time  (500)  we  find 
Himera  governed  by  a tyrant  Terillus,  who  was 
expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  Terillus  there- 
upon applied  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians, , 
who,  anxious  to  extend  their  influence  in  Sicily, ; 
sent  a powerful  army  into  Sicily  under  the  com-  ; 
mand  of  Hamilcar.  The  Carthaginians  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  Himera  by  the  united 
forces  of  Theron  and  Oelon  of  Syracuse  on  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Solamis  was  fought  (480). 
Himera  was  now  governed  by  Tbrasydaeui,  the 
son  of  Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  father  ; but  the 
inhabitants  having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put 
to  death  or  drove  into  exile  a considerable  part  of 
the  population,  and  repeopled  the  city  with  settlers 
from  all  quarters,  but  especially  of  Dorian  origin. 
After  the  death  of  Theron  (472),  Himera  recovered 
its  independence,  and  for  the  next  GO  years  w*as 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Sicily.  It  as- 
sisted Syracuse  against  the  Athenians  in  415.  In 
409  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Oisgo, 
who,  to  revenge  the  great  defeat  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  suffer^  before  this  town,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground  and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants. Himera  waa  never  rebuilt ; but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Himera,  the  Carthaginians 
founded  a new  town,  which,  from  a worm  medicinal 
spring  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  called  Thermae 
(6rp/4ai ; Thermitanui : TVrmmt.)  Here 

the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Hi- 
mera  were  followed  to  settle.  The  Romans,  who 
highly  prized  the  warm  springs  of  Thermae,  per- 
mitted the  toHot  to  retain  its  own  constitution;  and 
Augustus  made  it  a colony. — The  poet  Stesicborus 
was  b>im  at  the  ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant 
Agnthocles  at  Thermae. 

Him5rlnj  ('lu^ptor),  a celebrated  Greek  sophist, 
was  l>om  at  Prusa  in  Bitbynia,  and  studied  at 
Athens.  He  was  subsequent)}'  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  be  gave  instniction  to 
Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  celebrated 
Christian  writers,  Basil  and  Gregor}*  Naxionzen. 
In  362  the  em{tcror  .lulian  invited  him  to  his  court 
at  Antioch,  and  ni.ode  him  his  secretarj*.  He  re- 
turn* d to  Athens  in  368,  and  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Uimerius  waa  a pagan  ; but 
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he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writings  any  animosity 
against  the  Christians.  There  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Photius  71  orations  by  Himerius;  but  of 
these  only  24  hare  come  down  to  us  complete. 
Edited  by  Wemsdorf,  Gottingen,  1790. 

Himiloo  (‘l/ii\Kwi').  L A Carthaginian,  who 
conducted  a voyage  of  discovery  flrom  Codes  to- 
wards the  N.,  ^ong  the  W.  shores  of  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  Hanno  undertook  hit  voyage  to 
theS.  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  [Hanno,  No.  lO.j 
Himilco  represented  that  his  further  progress  was 
I prevented  by  the  stagnant  nature  of  the  sea, 
loaded  with  sea  weed,  and  by  the  absence  of  wind. 
His  voyage  is  said  to  hare  iMted  4 months,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  it  was  extended. 
Perhaps  it  was  intentionally  wrapt  in  obscurity  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Cvthaginianv  — 2. 
Son  of  Hanno,  commanded,  together  with  Hannibal, 
son  of  Oisco  [Hannibal,  No.  1.],  a Carthaginian 
army  in  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum,  b.  c. 
406.  Hannibal  died  before  Agrigentum  of  a pes- 
tilence, which  broke  out  in  the  camp  ; and  Himilco, 
now  left  sole  general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place, 
after  a siege  of  nearly  8 months.  At  a later  period 
he  carried  on  war  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
In  395  he  defeated  Dionysius,  and  laid  siege  to 
S}Tacuse  ; but,  while  pressing  the  siege  of  the  city, 
a pestilence  carried  off  a great  number  of  hU  men. 
In  this  weakened  condition,  Himilco  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Dionysius,  and  w*as  obliged  to 
purchase  his  safety  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 
Such  wu  his  grief  and  disappointment  at  this 
termination  to  the  campaign,  that,  on  his  return 
to  Carthage,  he  put  an  end  to  bit  life  by  vo- 
luntary abstinence. — 3.  The  (Carthaginian  com- 
mander at  Lilybaeum,  which  he  defended  with 
akill  and  bravery,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  250.— 4.  Commander  of  the  (Carthaginian 
forces  in  Sicily  during  a port  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  214 — 212.  — 6.  Sumamed  Phauasas,  com- 
mander of  the  (Carthaginian  cavalry  in  the  3rd 
Punic  war.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans,  by 
whom  he  was  liberally  ren*arded. 

Hippfaia  (rd  *Irvoya),  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily  near  Panormiis. 

^pparchla  (Trwapx^®)*  of  Crates  the 
Cynic.  [For  details,  see  Crater,  No.  3.] 

Hipparchus  (*Iinrapxo’).  !•  Son  of  Pisiitratus. 
[Piristratidal]  — 2.  A celebrated  Greek  astro- 
nomer, was  a native  of  Nkaea  in  Bithynia,  and 
flourished  B.  c.  160 — 145.  He  resided  both  at 
Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  He  was  the  true  father 
of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that  rank  among 
the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  which 
it  has  alu*ays  since  presen'ed.  He  was  the  first 
who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means  of  solving 
all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  con- 
structed a table  of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the 
same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our  sines.  He 
made  more  obser>ations  than  his  predecessors,  and 
understood  them  better.  He  invented  the  plani- 
sphere, or  the  mode  of  representing  the  starry 
heavens  upon  a plane,  and  of  producing  the  solu- 
tions of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  ii 
also  the  father  of  true  geography,  by  bit  happy 
idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth, 
as  ^*BS  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  from 
the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator ; that  is, 
by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of  eclipses 
was  the  only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridians 
could  be  determined.  The  catalogue  which  Hip* 
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|MrchQ»  constructed  of  the  stars  is  preserred  in  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus  wrote  nume- 
rous works,  which  are  all  lost  with  the  exception 
of  his  commentary  on  the  phenomena  of  Aratus. 

Hipparlatu  ('Imroptror).  L A Syracusan, 
father  of  Dion  and  Aristomache,  supported  the 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache. Son  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, threw  himself  from  the  roof  of  a bouse,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  when  his  father  attempted, 
by  restraint,  to  cure  him  of  the  dissolute  habits 
which  he  bad  acquired  while  under  the  power  of 
Dionysius.  — 8.  ^n  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by 
Aristomache,  daughter  of  No.  1,  succeeded  Cal- 
lippus  in  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  852.  He 
was  asiauinat^,  after  reigning  only  2 yean. 

Hipp&rU  (*IrTofMf : Cbmartao),  a rirer  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Camarina. 

Hippifoa  (*I«w(uros),  of  Metapontum  or  Croton, 
in  It^y,  one  of  the  elder  Pythk^reans,  held  the 
element  of  fire  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  In 
consequence  of  bis  making  known  the  sphere, 
consisting  of  12  pentagons,  which  was  regwded 
by  the  Pythagoreans  as  a secret,  he  is  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  sea  as  an  impious  roan. 

EippU  and  EippllU  ('Inn'a  and  *lwwiof,  or 
*l7nrc(os),  in  Latin  EquesterKaA  Equetirit^  surnames 
of  serensl  dirinities,  as  of  Hera  and  Athena,  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Ares ; and  at  Rome  also  of  Fortuna 
and  Venus. 

Hipplaa  (*Ivir(as).  1.  Son  of  Pisiitratus.  [Pr- 
sisTAATiDAB.]  -»8.  Thc  Sophist,  was  a native  of 
Elis,  and  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  His  fel- 
low-citiseni  a^-ailed  themselves  of  bis  abilities  in 
political  matters, andsent  him  onadiplomaticmission 
to  Sparta.  But  he  was  in  every  respect  like  the 
other  sophists  of  the  time.  He  travelled  through 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  and  ce- 
lebrity, by  teaching  and  public  spring.  His  cha- 
racter as  a sophist,  his  vanity,  and  his  boastful  ar- 
rogance, are  well  described  in  the  2 dialogues  of 
Plato,  mppicu  major  VdA  Hippia$  vuinor.  Though 
nis  knowledge  a'as  superficial,  yet  it  appears  that  he 
had  paid  attention  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  political  studies,  bat  also  to  poetry,  music, 
mathematics,  painting  and  sculpture  ; and  he  must 
even  have  acquired  some  practical  skill  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  as  he  used  to  boast  of  wearing  on  his 
iKKly  nothing  that  be  had  not  made  with  his  own 
bands,  such  as  his  seal-ring,  his  cloak,  and  shoes. 
He  possessed  great  facility  in  extempore  speaking  ; 
and  once  his  vanity  led  him  to  declare  that  he 
would  travel  to  Olympia,  and  there  deliver  before 
the  assembled  Greeks  an  oration  on  any  subject 
that  might  be  proposed  to  him. 

Hippo  (Twvi^*'),  in  Africa.  1.  H.  Reglof  (T. 
^curtXiicds ; nr.  Bonahy  Ru.).  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Nnmidia,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kubricatus  ; 
once  a royal  residence,  and  aftera'ards  celebrated 
as  the  bishopric  of  Sl  Augustine.^S.  H.  Diarrhy- 
tus  or  ZaritOS  (T.  : /iuerfa),  a city  on 

the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Zeugi- 
tana),  W.  of  Utica,  at  the  month  of  the  Sinus 
Hipponensis.  — 8.  A town  of  the  Carpeiani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  Toletum. 

ffippocentatul  [Cintacri.] 

Hippfiefion  (Tinro«rdwr),  son  of  Oebalili  and 
Bates.  After  his  father's  death,  he  expelled  his 
brother  Tt'ndareus,  in  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
to  himtrl^ ; but  Hercules  led  Tyndareus  bnck,and 
slew  Hippocoon  and  bii  sons.  Ovid  viii. 
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814)  mentions  the  sons  of  Hippocoon  among  th« 
Calydonian  hunters. 

ffippoer&tea  {'linrottpdrri%).  1.  Father  of  Pi- 
sistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  2.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Megacles,  was  brother  of  Clisthenes,  the  legis- 
lator,  and  grandfather,  through  his  daughter  Aga- 
riste,  of  thc  illostriout  Pericles.  — 8.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Xanthippus  and  brother  of  Pericles.  He 
had  3 sons  who,  as  well  as  their  father,  are  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes,  as  men  of  a mean  capacity,  and 
devoid  of  location.— 4.  An  Athenian,  son  of 
Ariphron,  commanded  the  Athenians,  n.c.  424. 
when  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Boeo- 
tians at  the  battle  of  Delinm.— 5.  A Lacedae- 
monian, served  tinder  Mindaros  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  in  410,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Mindarus  at 
Cyxicus,  became  commander  of  the  fleet.  — 6.  A 
Sicilian,  succeeded  his  brother  Oleander,  as  tyrant 
of  Gela,  49R.  His  reign  was  prosperous  ; and  be 
extended  his  power  over  several  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  He  died  in  491,  while  besieging  Hrbla.— 
7.  A Sicilian,  brother  of  Epicroxs.  — 8.  The 
most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  He  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cot  about  B.c.  4fi0.  He  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  was 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  also  a phyiician. 
His  mother's  name  was  Phaenarete,  who  w’as  said 
to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  was  instructed 
in  medical  science  by  hit  father  and  by  Herndicus, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  also  a pupil  of  Gorgias 
of  Leontini.  He  wrote,  taught,  and  practised  his 
profession  at  home  ; travelled  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Greece  ; and  died  at  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  about  357,  at  the  age  of  101.  He  bad 
2 sons,  Thetsalui  and  Dracon,  and  a lon-in-law, 
Po1ybas,all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection. 
These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which  we  know  re- 
specting the  life  of  Hippocrates  ; hut  to  these  later 
writers  have  added  a large  collection  of  stories, 
many  of  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  Thus  he  is 
said  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burn- 
ing fires  throughout  the  city,  by  suspending  chaplets 
of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  antidote.  It  is 
also  related  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of 
Persia,  invited  Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance during  a time  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hip- 
pocrates refused  his  request,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  the  enemy  of  his  country.— The  wTilings 
which  have  come  dovm  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hippocrates  were  composed  by  several  different 
persons,  and  are  of  very  different  merit.  They  are 
more  than  (>0  in  number,  but  of  these  only  a few 
are  certainly  genuine.  They  are: — 1. 
ffTiadv,  Frofnotionei  or  Pn^ositcon.  2.  ’A0o- 
pifTfioty  Apkorismi.  3.  BigAi'a,  Dt  ^^vr^ 

bis  Popuiaribus  (or  Ppiflemiorum).  4.  ITepl  Aioi- 
Ti|f  IM  Batione  Victus  in  Jiforbis  AcutiSy 

or  Dt  Diaeta  Aev/orum,  5.  Tlcpl  *T8d- 

Twv,  Tdwwr,  Dt  Atrty  Aq>iiSy  ft  Loris.  6.  IT^pl 
Twr  iy  Kf^^oAp  Tpw/xdr«v,  Dt  Capiiis  Vttlnrribus. 
Some  of  the  other  works  were  perhaps  written  by 
Hippocrates  ; but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
composed  by  his  diKipU^s  and  followers,  many  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  ancient 
physidans  wrote  numerous  commentaries  on  the 
works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  are  the  commentaries  of  Galen.— Hip- 
pocrates divided  the  causes  of  disease  into  2 prin- 
cipal classes  ; the  one  comprehending  the  influence 
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of  scasonif  cUmatet,  water^  aiumtioo,  and  the 
other  the  influence  of  food,  exerciae,  dec.  He  con- 
•idered  that  while  heat  and  cold,  moiiture  and 
drrneu,  succeeded  one  another  throughout  the 
year,  the  hunuin  body  underwent  certain  analogous 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the  period. 
He  supposed  that  the  4 fluids  or  humours  of  the 
body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile) 
were  the  primary  seat  of  disease  ; that  health  w*as 
the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  crons)  of 
these,  and  that,  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed, 
disease  was  the  consequence  ; that,  in  the  course 
of  a disorder  that  was  proceeding  fayoumbly,  these 
humours  tmderwent  a certain  change  in  quidity  (or 
eochioa),  which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  or  crisis  ; and  that  these  crises  had  a ten- 
dency to  occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which 
were  hence  called  “critical  days.**  — Hippocrates 
was  eyidently  a person  who  not  only  liad  had 
great  experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ; and  the  number  of  moral 
reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with 
in  his  writings,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example, 
“ Life  is  short,  and  Art  is  long  **)  have  acquired  a 
sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a profound  thinker.  His  works  are  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  concise  as 
to  be  sometimes  extremely  obscure. — The  best 
edition  of  his  works  it  by  Littrt^,  Paris,  1839,  seq., 
with  a French  translation. 

Hippocrina  i'litwoKp^yn\  the  “ Fountain  of 
the  Horse,**  called  by  Persiui  Fons  CuW/iaas,  was 
a fountain  in  Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse 
PegTisus  striking  the  ground  with  his  feet. 

Hipp5d&xnla  ('Inru^d/icfa).  L Daughter  of 
Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  For  details  see  ^ 
OBNosiars  and  Pklops.  » 2.  Wife  of  Piritlious, 
at  whose  nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated  battle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Ijapithae.  For  details 
see  PiRiTHoua.^3.  See  Brisbis. 

Hippdd&mof  ('ImrdSauof),  a distinguished 
Greek  architect,  a native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son 
of  Euryphon  or  Eurycoon.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
construction,  not  of  single  buildings,  but  of  whole 
citiea  His  first  great  work  was  the  town  of  Pi- 
raeus, which  be  built  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles. 
When  the  Athenians  founded  their  colony  of 
Thurii  (b.  c.  443),  Hippodamus  went  out  with  the 
colonists,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  new  city. 
Hence  he  is  often  called  a Thuriao.  He  after- 
wards built  Rhodes  (408 — 407). 

Hipp315cbtlS  ('lmr(f\oxor),  son  of  Bellero- 
phontes  and  Philonoe  or  Aniiclea,  and  father  of 
Glaticui,  the  Lyciaii  prince. 

Hippolj^  (TviroAilrn).  1.  Daughter  of  Ares 
and  CUrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  sister 
of  Aotiope  and  Melanippe.  She  w*ore  a girdle 
given  to  her  by  her  father ; and  when  Hercules 
came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
[See  p.  309,  b.]  According  to  another  tradition, 
Hippolyte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched 
into  Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hav- 
ing carried  otf  .Antiope  ; but  being  conquered  by 
Theseus,  she  fled  to  Megara,  where  she  died  of 
grieC  and  was  buried.  In  some  accounts  Hippolyte, 
and  not  Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  , 
Theseus. « 2.  Or  Aitydamia.  wife  of  Acastus, , 
fell  in  lore  with  Peleus.  See  AcsSTua. 

Eippblj^tUB  ('lT1r^^vT05).  1.  Sod  of  Theteui 
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by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  her  sister 
Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  married  Phaedra, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus  ; but  as  her 
offers  were  rejected  by  her  step-son,  she  accused 
him  to  his  father  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his  ton,  and  requested 
his  father  (Aegeus  or  Poseidon)  to  destroy  him. 
Accordingly,  as  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  his 
chariot  along  the  lea-cnast,  Poseidon  sent  forth  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  frightened, 
upset  the  chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  along 
the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  Theseus  afterwards 
learned  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phaedra,  in 
despair,  made  away  with  herself.  Artemis  induced 
Aesculapius  to  restore  Hippolytus  to  life  again  ; 
and,  according  to  Italian  traditions,  Artemis  (Diana) 
placed  him,  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  under  the 
protection  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
divine  worship.  Horace,  following  the  more  an- 
cient tradition,  says  that  Diana  could  not  restore 
Hippolytus  toIife(Cinii.  iv,  7.  25). »2.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  but 
whose  real  history  is  very  uncertain.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  early  in  the  3rd  century  ; and  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  being  drowned  in  a ditch  or  pit  full  of  water. 
Others  suppose  that  he  perished  in  the  Decian  per- 
secution. He  is  said  to  have  been  a diKiplc  of 
Irenaeut  and  a teacher  of  Origen.  — Hit  works, 
which  are  written  in  Greek,  are  edited  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Hamb.  1716 — 1718,  2 vols.  foL 

HippSmMon  (*IinroM^3w*')«  son  of  Aristomachus, 
or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talaus,  was  one  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  was  slain 
during  the  siege  bv  Hyperbius  or  Itraarus. 

HippSmlxtet  ('Ivto^skiit).  L Son  of  Megm- 
' reus,  and  great-grandson  of  Poseidon,  conquered 
Atalanta  in  the  foot-race.  For  details  see  Ata- 
LANTA,  Na  2.«2.  A descendant  of  Codrus,  the 
4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  Incensed 
at  the  barbarous  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on 
his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  deposed  him. 

Hippon  ('InrwK),  of  Rhegium,  a philosopher  of 
uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  KbuoL  He 
was  accused  of  Atheism,  and  so  got  the  surname  of 
the  Melian,  as  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  Diago- 
raa.  He  held  water  and  Are  to  be  the  principles 
of  all  things,  the  latter  springing  from  the  former, 
and  developing  itself  by  generating  the  universe. 

Hipphnax  ('Irrcs*'^).  Of  Ephesus,  son  of 
Pytheus  and  Protis,  was,  after  Archilochus  and 
Simonides,  the  3rd  of  the  Iambic  poets  of  Greece. 
He  flourished  B.C.  546 — 520.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  having  been  expelled 
from  his  native  city  by  the  tyrants,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Clazomenae,  for  which  reason  he  is  some- 
times called  a Clazomenian.  In  person,  llipponax 
was  little,  thin,  and  ugly,  but  very  strong.  The  2 
brothers  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  who  were  Kulptort 
of  Chios,  made  statues  of  llipponax,  in  which  they 
caricatured  his  natural  ugliness  ; and  he  in  return 
directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry 
against  them,  and  especially  against  Bupalus. 
(Hor.  Fpod.  vi.  14.)  Later  writers  add  that  the 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  llipponax 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  severity  of  bis 
satires.  He  severely  chastised  the  efieminate  lux- 
ury of  his  Ionian  brethren ; he  did  not  spare  bis 
own  parents  ; and  he  ventured  even  to  ridicule 
the  gods.  — In  his  satires  he  introduced  a spondv* 
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•r  a trochee  in  the  ImI  foot,  inetead  of  an  iambnt. 
This  change  made  the  rene  irregular  in  iu  rhythm, 
and  gave  it  a tort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Choliambua  lanu  iam- 

tic)^  or  Iambus  Season  (<rircl{«v,  He 

also  wrote  a parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a middle  place  between  Archilochus  and 
Aristopbanea  He  is  os  bitter,  but  not  so  earnest, 
as  the  former,  while  in  lightness  and  jocoseness  he 
more  resembles  the  latter.  The  fragments  of  Hip* 
ponaz  are  edited  by  Weicker,  Gotting.  1817,  8vo, 
and  by  Bcrgk,  in  the  J*oeto4  Lyrici  Grtteci. 
Hippd&ictii.  [Callias  and  Hipponicus.] 
Hipponlum.  [Visa] 

Eippdnfini.  [Billkrophos.] 

Hippdtidei  ('lirworddiff),  son  of  HippoteSythat 
is,  Aeolus.  [Asolcs,  No.  2.]  Hence  the  Aeoliae 
Insulae  are  called  Uiffoiadtu  rtynum,  (Or.  MtL 
xiv.  86.) 

HippdKt  (^Iinrdnir).  1.  Father  of  Aeolua 
[AaoLt'A,  No.  2.]— 2.  Son  of  Phylas  by  a 
daughter  of  lolaus,  great-grandson  of  Hercules,  and 
father  of  Aletes.  When  the  Heraclidae  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  llippotes  killed  the  seer  Camua 
The  army  in  consequence  began  to  suffer  very  se- 
verely, and  llippotes  by  the  command  of  an  oracle 
was  banished  for  10  years. 

Hipp5th6on  ('Irroddcirr),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Alopb,  the  daughter  of  Cercyon. 
He  had  a beroum  at  Athens  ; and  one  of  the  Attic 
phvlae,  or  tribes,  was  called  after  him  Hippothoontis. 

^ppdthiu  ('Irrddoos).  1.  Son  of  Cercyon, 
and  father  of  Aepytus,  succeeded  Agapenor  as 
king  in  Arcadia.  ^3.  Son  of  Lethus,  grandson  of 
Teutamus,  and  brother  of  Pylaeus,  led  a band  of 
Pelasgians  from  Larissa  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans.  He  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

Hirpini,  a Samnite  people,  whoec  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Sabine  word  Airyms,  a wolf,*' 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Samnium  between  Apulia, 
Lucania  and  Campania.  Their  chief  town  was 
Asculantm. 

A.  HirtXoi,  belonged  to  a plebeian  family,  which 
came  probably  from  Kerentinum  in  the  territory  of 
the  Hernicu  He  was  tlie  personal  and  p<4itical 
friend  of  Caesar  the  dictator.  In  B.  c.  58  he  was 
Caesar's  legatus  in  Gaul,  and  daring  the  Civil  War 
his  name  constantly  appears  in  Cicero's  correspon- 
dence. He  was  one  of  the  10  praetors  nominated 
by  Caesar  for  46,  and  during  Caesar's  absence  in 
Africa  he  lived  principally  at  his  Tusculan  estate, 
w hich  was  contiguous  to  Cicero's  villa.  Though 
politically  opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Cicero  gave  Hinius  lessons  in  oratory.  In  44  Hirtius 
received  Delgic  Gaul  for  his  province,  but  he  g<^ 
vpmed  it  by  deputy,  and  attended  Caesar  at  Home, 
who  nominated  him  and  Vibius  Pansa,  consuls  for 
43.  After  Caesar's  assassination  (44)  Hirtius  6rst 
joined  .Antony,  but  being  disgusted  by  the  despotic 
arrogance  of  the  latUT,  he  retired  to  Puteoli,  where 
he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Cicero.  Later  iu 
the  year  he  resided  at  bis  TuscuUn  villa,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  a dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
43,  Hirtius  and  Pansa  entered  on  their  consulship, 
according  to  Caesar's  arrangement.  The  2 consuls 
were  sent  along  with  Octavian,  against  Antony, 
who  was  liesieging  Dec.  Brutus  at  Mutino.  Pansa 
was  defeated  by  Antony,  and  died  of  a wound  which 
he  had  received  in  tbs  battle.  Hinius  retrieved  this 
disaster  by  defeating  Antony,  but  he  also  fell  on  the 
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27th  of  April,  in  leading  an  assault  on  the  besieger's 
camp.  Octavian  sent  the  bodies  of  the  slain  consuls 
to  Home,  where  they  were  received  with  extraor- 
dinary' honours,  and  publicly  buried  in  the  Field  of 
Mars.  To  Octavian  their  removal  from  the  Kene 
was  so  timely,  that  he  was  accused  by  many  of 
murdering  them.  Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of  the 
Gallic  war,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  i^panisb.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
wrote  the  3 first,  but  he  certainly  did  not  write 
the  Spanish  war. 

Hirtoleiuf,  a distinguished  general  of  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  In  a c.  78  he  w'os  routed  and  slain  near 
Italica  in  Baetica  by  Metellus. 

HiapUil,  more  rarely  Hiipal  {Seville^  a towm 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  and  was  in  reality  a seaport,  fur, 
although  500  stadia  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  na- 
vigable for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  the  town. 
Under  the  Homans  HispalLs  was  the  3rd  town  iu 
the  province,  Corduba  and  Oodes  being  the  2 hrsL 
It  was  patronised  by  Caesar,  because  Corduba  had 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey.  He  made  it  a Homan 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Julia  liomula  or  liomu- 
fearii,  and  a conventus  juridicus  or  town  of  assixe. 
Under  the  Goths  and  Vandals  Hispalis  was  the 
chief  town  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  under  the  Arabs 
was  the  capital  of  a separate  kingdom. 

HUp&nla  or  Ibiria  ’Unpia:  Hispa- 

nus,  lb€rus:  Spain\  a peninsula  in  the  S.U'.  of 
Europe,  is  connected  with  the  land  only  on  the  N.E., 
where  the  Pvrenees  fom  its  boundary,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  ail  other  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  £.  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  VV.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  on  the  N.  by  the  Cantabrian  sea.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country  till  the  time  of  the  Homan  invasion  iu 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  first  mentioned  by 
Hecataeus  (about  b.c.  500)  under  the  name  of 
Ibena  ; but  this  name  originally  indicated  only  the 
£.  coast : the  W.  coast  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  Tartesns  {Taprrjffais)  ; and  the 
interior  of  the  country  CWtica  K«Arur^).  At  a 
later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  lUrta^ 
which  is  usually  derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  to 
the  whole  country.  The  name  //upuxia,  by  which 
the  Homans  call  the  counm*,  first  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Punic  word  **  a rabbit,"  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  rabbits  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians found  in  the  Peninsula  ; but  others  suppose 
the  name  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Basque  AV/xma,  an  edge  or  border.  The 
poets  also  called  it  Hesperia^  or,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Italy,  Hftperia  UlUma.  Spain  is  a very  moun- 
tainous country.  The  principal  mountains  are,  iu 
the  N.E.  the  Pyrenees  [Pvrbnabis  M.],  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  the  Idi'BBDa,  which 
runt  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees  from  the  land  of 
the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Oros- 
PBDA  or  Ortospboa,  which  begins  in  the  centre 
of  the  Idubeda,  runs  S.W.  throughout  Spain,  and 
terminates  at  Calpe.  The  rivers  of  Spain  are  nu- 
merous. The  6 most  important  are  the  Ibbrvs 
(A’5ro),  BaBTIs  (G’ffoda/^eirrr),  and  Ana6  (Gaa- 
duma),  in  the  K.  and  S.  ; and  the  Tagis,  Di  - 
Rit'S  </>oerD),  and  Minivh  (^ViwAo),  in  theW. 
Spam  was  considered  by  the  ancients  very  fertile,  Imt 
more  especially  the  S.  part  of  the  country,  Baetica 
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and  Lniitania,  which  were  also  praised  for  their 
splendid  climate.  The  central  and  X.  parts  of  the 
country  were  less  productire,  and  the  climate  in 
these  districts  was  reiy  cold  in  winter.  In  the  $. 
there  were  numerous  flocks  of  excellent  sheep,  the 
wool  of  which  was  very  celebrated  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Spanish  horses  and  asses  were 
also  much  valued  in  antiquity ; and  on  the  coast 
there  was  abundance  of  fish.  The  country  pro* 
duced  a great  quantity  of  com,  oil,  wine,  flax,  figs, 
and  other  fruits.  But  the  principal  riches  of  the 
country  consisted  in  its  mineral  productions,  of 
w'hich  the  greatest  quantity  was  found  in  Turde- 
tania.  Gold  was  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ; and  there  were  many  silver 
mines,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  near 
Carthago  Xova,  Ilipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castolo.  The 
precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals, 
were  also  found  in  more  or  lets  abundance.  — The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Iberi, 
who,  as  a separate  people,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Iberi,  a collective  name  of  all  the  inha* 
bitant‘  of  Spain.  The  Iberi  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  S.  of  Gaul, 
as  &r  as  the  Rhone.  Celts  afterwards  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with  the  Iberi, 
whence  arose  the  mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  wbo 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table  land  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  [Csltibxrl]  But  besides  this 
mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several 
tribes,  both  of  Iberians  and  Celts,  wbo  were  never 
united  with  one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians, 
from  whom  the  modem  Basques  are  deKended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
and  their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the  Astu* 
KX8,  Cantabri,  Vaccau,  Ac.  The  unmixed 
Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
X.W.  comer  of  the  country  or  Gallaecia.  Besides 
these  inhabitants,  there  were  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Gaoss  and  Carthago 
Xovo  ; there  were  likewise  Greek  colonies,  such 
as  EairoRiAi  and  Saguntum  ; and  lastly  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
many  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whose  cus- 
toms, civilisation,  and  language,  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  efla^d  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  population.  The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  schools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  Iwth  the  language  and  lite* 
rature  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  tanght  Under 
the  empire  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin 
writers  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as  the  2 Se- 
necas, Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian,  Silius  Italicus, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Prudentius,  and  others.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a proud,  brave, 
and  warlike  race  ; easily  excited  and  ready  to  take 
oflence  ; inveterate  robbers ; moderate  in  the  use 
of  food  and  wine  ; fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance  ; 
lovers  of  their  liberty,  and  rei^y  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a foreign 
master.  The  Caotabri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  in  the  X.  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
uuciviliMd  of  all  the  tribes  ; the  Vaccaei  and  the 
Turdetani  were  the  most  civilised;  and  the  latter 
people  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  alphabet, 
but  possessed  a literature  which  contained  records  of 
their  history,  poems,  and  collections  of  laws  com- 
posed in  verse.  — The  history  of  Spain  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  counuy'  by  the  Cart^inians, 
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; B.  c.  238  ; for  up  to  that  time  hardly  any  thing  wae 
known  of  Spain  except  the  existence  of  2 powerful 
commercial  states  in  tho  W.,  Tartxmlts  and  Ga- 
Dxs.  After  the  1st  Punic  w*ar  Hamilcar,  the  son  of 
Hannibal,  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Spain,  in 
order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthaginians  possessions 
which  might  indemnify  them  for  the  loos  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  Under  his  comnund  (238 — 229), 
and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Hasdni- 
bal  (228~221),  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as 
the  Ibcriis  ; and  Hasdrnbal  founded  the  important 
city  of  Carthago  Xova.  These  successes  of  the 
Canhaginians  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ; 
and  a treaty  was  made  between  the  2 nations  about 
228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound  them- 
lelvea  not  to  crou  the  Ibenis.  The  town  of  Sa- 
guntum, although  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ; and  the  cap- 
ture of  this  town  by  Hannibal  in  219,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the 
course  of  this  war  the  Romans  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginians out  of  the  peninsula,  and  became  masters 
of  their  possessions  m the  S.  of  the  country.  But 
many  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  only  nominally  subject  to  (jarthage, 
still  retained  their  virtual  independence  ; and 
the  tribes  in  the  N.  and  X.  W.  of  the  country 
had  been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  There  now  arose  a long 
and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
various  tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was  nearly  2 cen- 
turies before  the  Romans  succeeded  in  subduing 
entirely  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Celti- 
berians  were  conquered  by  the  elder  C^to  (193), 
and  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  2 tribunes 
(179).  The  Lusitanians,  who  long  resisted  the 
Romans  under  their  brave  leader  Viriathui,  w*ere 
obliged  to  submit,  about  the  year  137,  to  D.  Brutus, 
who  penetrated  as  far  as  Gallaecia ; but  it  was 
not  till  Xumantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  A&icanus 
the  younger,  in  133,  that  the  Romans  obtained 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Lusitanians 
to  the  S.  of  the  Tagus.  Julias  Caesar,  after  bis 
praetorship,  subdued  the  Lusitanians  X.  of  the 
Tagus  (60).  The  Cantabri,  Astures,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  X.,  were  finally  sub- 
jugated by  Augustus  and  his  generals.  The  whole 
peninsula  was  now  subject  to  the  Romans  ; and 
Augustus  founded  in  it  several  colonies,  and  caused 
excellent  roads  to  be  made  throughout  the  country. 
The  Romans  had,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into  2 provinces,  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  the  Ibenis,  and  called 
//upattia  CUerior  and  Hitpania  Ulterior ^ the  former 
being  to  the  E.,  and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the 
river.  In  consequence  of  there  being  2 provinces,  we 
frequently  find  the  country  called  Hieponiae.  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  2 procon^s  or  2 pro- 
praetors, the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  ^re 
the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augustus  made  a new  di- 
vision of  the  country,  and  formed  3 provinces  7ar- 
racDnefirii,  Daeiica^  and  Lueittinia,  Tlte  province 
Tarraconensis,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tar- 
raco,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  3,  and  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  X.,  W..  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  pro- 
vince Baeiioa^  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
river  Boetis,  was  separated  from  Lusitania  on  the 
X.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas,  and  from  Tarraco- 
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fifiuit  on  the  E.  by  a line  drawn  from  the  river 
Anas  to  the  promontory  Charidemus  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  province  Lvtitania^  which  corre- 
sponded very  nearly  in  extent  to  the  modem  Por- 
tugal, was  separated  from  Tarraconensis  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Durios,  from  Daetica  on  the  £.  by 
the  Anas,  and  from  Tarraconeniis  on  the  E.  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Durius  to  the  Anas,  between 
the  territories  of  the  Vettones  and  Carpetani.  Au- 
gustus made  Baetka  a senatorial  province,  but  re- 
served the  government  of  the  2 others  for  the 
Caesar  ; so  that  the  former  was  governed  by  a 
roconiul  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  the  Utter 
y imperial  legatL  In  Qactica,  Corbuda  or  His- 
palis  was  the  seat  of  government  ; in  Tarraconensis 
Tarraco  ; and  in  Lusitania  Augusta  Eroerita.  On 
the  reorganisation  of  the  empire  by  Constantine, 
Spain,  together  with  Gaul  and  Britain,  was  under 
the  general  administration  of  the  Prarftfiui  Prae~ 
tcrio  GaUiofy  one  of  whose  3 vicarii  had  the  go- 
vemment  of  Spain,  and  usually  resided  at  Hispalis. 
At  the  same  time  the  country  was  divided  into  7 
provinces : Bofikoy  LMiiiamiay  GfUlaenOy  Tbero- 
roaensts,  CarihatpniefiMy  DaUarrty  and  Mauriiama 
Tinigitana  in  Africa  (which  was  then  reckoned 
part  of  Spain).  The  capitals  of  these  7 provinces 
were  respectively  HupaliSy  Anffu$kt  EwteritOy  Bra- 
raro,  CaenraM^attay  Carthapo  SovOy  PalmOy  and 
Tinffia,  In  a.  d.  409  the  Vandals  and  Soevi,  to- 
gether with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  at  allies  of  the 
Homan  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  4 years  (414-^18)  compelled  a great 
part  of  the  peninsula  to  submit  again  to  the  Ro- 
mans. In  429  the  Vandals  lefr  Spain,  and  crossed 
over  into  Africa  under  their  king  Oensenc  ; after 
which  time  the  Suevi  established  a powerful  king- 
dom in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  S^n  afterwards 
the  Visigoths  again  invaded  Spain,  and  after  many 
yean*  struggle,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole 
l>eninsula,  which  they  kept  for  themselves,  and 
continued  the  masten  of  the  country  for  2 cen- 
turies, till  they  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  a.  d.  712. 

Hitpellaa  (Hispellas,  -fltii : Hispellensis : Sp«l- 
(o)y  a town  in  Umbria,  and  a Roman  colony,  with 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Hispellum. 

HUtia«a.  [Hkstiasotzs.] 

HUtiaeas  (*IoTio7of),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  wu 
left  with  the  other  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Danube,  when  Darius  invaded 
Scythia  (B.C.  513).  He  opposed  the  proposal  of 
Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and 
leave  the  Persians  to  their  fate,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence rewarded  by  Darius  with  the  rule  of  My- 
tilene,  and  with  a district  in  Thrace,  where  he  built 
a town  called  Myreinus,  apparently  with  a view  of 
establishing  an  independent  kingdom.  This  excited 
the  suspicions  of  Darius,  who  invited  Histiaeus  to 
Susa,  where  he  treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited 
him  from  returning.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which 
he  was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Ariitagoras 
to  persuade  the  lotiians  to  revolt,  hoping  that  a re- 
volution in  Ionia  might  lead  to  his  release.  His  de- 
sign succeeded.  Darius  allowed  Hiitiaeui  to  depart 
(496)  on  bis  engaging  to  reduce  Ionia.  The  revolt 
however  was  nearly  put  dowm  when  Histiaeus 
reuched  the  coast  Here  Histiaeus  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  after  raising  a small  fleet  carried  on  war 
igainit  the  Persians  fur  2 years,  and  obtained  pus- 
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session  of  Chios.  In  494  he  made  a descent  upon 
the  Ionian  coast,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Harpagns.  Artapkerncs,  the  satrap  of 
Ionia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  impale- 
ment, and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

Hiatdnltun  (HUtoniensis : Vasto  trAmmotie)y 
a town  of  the  Frentani  on  the  coast,  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  colony. 

Homerltae  ('Om^Pivcu),  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  migrated  from  the  interior  to  the  S. 
part  of  the  W.  coast,  and  established  themseivrs 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sabaei  (in  EL  Femen), 
where  they  founded  a kingdom,  which  lasted  more 
than  5 centuries. 

Rdminu  (JOfifipof),  1.  The  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece.  Hit  poems  formed  the  basis  of  Greek 
literature.  Every  Greek  who  had  received  a liberal 
education  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  them 
from  his  childhood,  and  had  learnt  them  by  heart 
at  school  ; but  nobody  could  state  any  thing  certain 
about  their  author.  His  date  and  birthplace  were 
equally  matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  claimed 
Homer  as  their  countiy'man  (Smyrna,  Rhodiis,  Co- 
lophon, Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athenae)  ; but  the 
clmmi  of  Smjrrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  plausible, 
and  between  these  2 we  have  to  decide.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  best  modern  writers  that  Homer 
was  an  Ionian,  who  settled  at  Smyrna,  at  the  time 
when  the  Achaeans  and  Aeolians  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  population.  We  can  thus  explain  how 
Homer  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  waged  by 
Achaeans  and  Aeolians,  but  in  which  the  lonians 
had  not  taken  part.  We  know  that  the  lonians 
were  subsequently  driven  out  of  Smyrna  ; and  it 
is  further  supposed  either  that  Homer  himself 
fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disdplcs 
settled  there,  and  formed  the  famous  family  of 
Homerids.  According  to  this  account  the  time 
of  Homer  would  be  a few  Knerationt  after  the 
Ionian  migration.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  simple  fret  of  his  being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  alt 
other  p^iculari  respecting  his  life  are  purely  fa- 
bulous. The  common  tuition  related  that  ho 
was  the  son  of  Maeon  (hence  called  Ma^ottUfs 
vatf$)y  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  author  of  the  2 great  poems  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  poems  were  also 
attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
disputed  by  some  ; but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
antiquity.  Such  continu^  to  be  the  prevalent  be- 
lief in  modem  times,  till  1795,  when  F.  A.  Wolf 
wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  Iliad  and  Odys«ey  were 
not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separatf , inde- 
pendent epic  songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of 
the  heroes,  and  that  these  lays  were  /i>r  Me  Jirst 
titiu  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  by  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  This 
opinion  gave  rise  to  a long  and  animated  controversy 
respecting  tbs  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 
is  not  yet  settled,  and  which  probably  never  will 
be.  The  following,  however,  may  be  rrgartled  as 
the  moot  probable  conclusion.  An  abundatice  of 
heroic  lays  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  counlrv 
where  these  songs  originated,  both  because  the  vic- 
torious heroes  dwelt  in  Europe,  and  because  so  many 
traces  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  region.-v 
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Thejic  hf*ro5C  lay*  were  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by 
the  fireok  colonies,  which  left  the  mother-country 
about  8 ages  after  the  Trojan  war.  These  uncon- 
nected »ongs  were,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a 
great  genius,  called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  oae 
in€iividttal  who  conceired  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea 
of  that  poetical  unity  which  we  must  acknowledge 
and  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  as 
w'riting  was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practised, 
in  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  such  long  works  many  interpolations 
were  introduced,  and  that  they  gradually  became 
more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus  returned 
into  their  original  state  of  separate  independent 
songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the  rhapsodiits, 
who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sung  lays  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  great  and  at  public  festivals.  A class 
of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the  Homerids,  who  called 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  poet,  made  it  their 
especial  business  to  sing  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  to  transmit  them  to  their  disciples  by 
oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapso- 
dists preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  ; and  this  knowledge  W'as  never 
entirely  lost,  although  the  public  recitation  of  the 
poems  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the 
time  at  festivals  and  musical  contests  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  epic  rhapsodists  exclusively,  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  rising  lyrical  performances. 
Solon  directed  the  attention  of  hit  countrymen 
towards  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  ; but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  ascribed  to  Pisistrotus 
the  merit  of  having  collected  the  disjointed  poems 
of  Homer,  and  of  having  first  committed  them  to 
writing.  From  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  Greeks 
h.id  a written  Homer,  a regular  text,  which  w*aa 
the  s^'urce  and  foundation  of^l  subsequent  editions. 

- — We  have  already  stated  that  the  ancients  attri- 
buted many  other  poems  to  Homer  besides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ; but  the  claims  of  none  of  these  to 
this  honour  can  stand  investigation.  The  hymns, 
which  still  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  probably  ow-e 
their  origin  to  the  rhapsodists.  They  exhibit  such 
a diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone,  that  in 
all  probability  they  contain  fragments  from  every 
century  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  BatmcKomyomaehitu,  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  the  A/aryifes, 
a poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a man 
who  vmn  said  to  know  many  things  and  who  knew 
all  badly,  were  both  frequently  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clearly  of  later  origin. 
— The  Odyssey  was  evidently  composetl  after  the 
Iliad  ; and  many  writers  maintain  that  they  are 
the  works  of  2 dilferent  authors.  But  it  has  been 
<>hserved  in  reply  that  there  is  not  a greater  dif- 
ference in  the  2 poems  than  we  often  find  in  the 
productions  of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  old  age ; and  the  chief  cause  of  difference 
in  the  2 poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject.  — We  roust  add  a few  words  on  the  lite- 
nry  history  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From  the 
time  of  Pisistratus  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  we  read  of  2 new  editions 
{Ziofj9u<r*ii)  of  the  text,  one  made  by  the  poet  An- 
timaclius,  and  the  other  by  Aristotle,  which  Alex- 
ander the  Groat  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a 
splendid  ca^e  on  all  his  expeditious.  But 

it  WHS  not  till  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a really  critical 
eUiliun  of  Homer.  Zenodotui  was  the  first  who 
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directed  his  attention  to  the  study  and  criticism  cf 
Homer.  He  was  followed  by  Arisioplianes  and 
Aristarchus  ; and  the  edition  of  Homrr  by  the 
latter  has  been  the  basis  of  the  text  to  the  present 
day.  Aristarchus  was  the  prince  of  gramm.'mans, 

I and  did  more  for  the  text  and  interpretation  of 
Homer  than  any  other  critic  in  modem  times.  He 
was  opposed  to  Crates  of  Mallut,  the  founder  of 
the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar.  [AaisTAacMus  ; 
Cratks.]  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  great 
compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  comprehensive  commen- 
taries on  Homer,  copying  mostly  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding Alexandrine  grammarians,  which  had  swollen 
to  an  enormous  extent  Under  Tiberius,  Apollo- 
nius Sophista  lived,  a'hose  lexicon  Homericum  is 
very  valuable  (ed.  Bekker,  1833).  The  most  va- 
luable scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  which  wera 
published  by  Villoison  from  a MS.  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury in  the  library  of  $t  Mark  at  Venice,  1788, 
fol.  These  scholia  were  reprinted  with  additions, 
edited  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1825,  2 voli.  4to. 
The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the -Odyssey  are 
those  published  by  Buttmann.  Berl.  18'21.  The 
extensive  commentary  of  Eustathius  contains  much 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now 
lost  [Eu.stathius,  No.  3.]  The  best  critical 
editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wolf,  Lips.  1804,  seq.  ; 
by  Bothe,  Lips.  1832,  seq.  ; and  by  Bekker,  Ber- 
lin, 1843.  There  is  a very  good  editisn  of  the 
Iliad  by  Spiuner,  Ootka,  1832,  seq.  ; and  a va- 
luable commentary  on  the  Odyssey  by  NiUsch, 
Hannov.  1825,  seq.«2.  A grammarian  and  tragic 
poet  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delpbus  (about  B.  c.  280),  was  the  son  of  the  gram- 
marian Andromachus  and  the  poetess  Myro.  He 
was  one  of  the  7 poets  who  formed  the  tragic  Pleiad. 

H5m61e  {'0^\ri).  1.  A lofty  mountain  in 

Thessaly,  near  Tempo,  with  a sanctoary  of  Pan.— ■ 
2.  Or  ’HdmMInm  ('O^Aio*':  : La* 

mma),  a town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Ossa*  near  the  Peneus. 

Honor  or  Honos,  the  personification  of  honour 
at  Home.  Marcellus  had  vowed  a temple,  w'hich 
was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtut  in  common  ; 
but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  consecrate  one  temple 
to  2 divinities,  he  built  2 temples,  one  of  Honor 
and  the  other  of  Virtus.  close  together,  C.  Marius 
also  built  a temple  to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutonet.  There  w'as  also  an  altar 
of  Honor  outside  the  Colline  gate,  which  was  more 
ancient  than  either  of  the  temples.  Honor  is  re- 
presented on  coins  as  a male  figure  in  armour,  and 
standing  on  a globe,  or  with  the  cornucopia  in  his 
left  and  a spear  in  bis  right  hand. 

HondrlA.  [Grata.] 

Hondriui,  Flfivias,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West,  A.  D.  395 — 423,  was  the  2nd  son  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Great,  and  was  bom  384.  On  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  in  395,  Honorius  succeeded  peaceably 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  in  the  preceding  year  ; while 
his  elder  brother  Arcadius  obtained  possession  of  the 
East.  During  the  minority  of  Honorius,  the  govern- 
ment w’as  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  able  and 
energetic  Stilicho,  whose  daughter  Maria  the  young 
emperor  married.  Stilicho  for  a time  defended  Italy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alarie 
(402,403),  and  the  ravages  of  other  barbarians 
under  Hadngaisus;  but  after  Honorius  had  put  to 
death  Stilicho,  on  a charge  of  treason  (408),  Alarie 
again  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Roms 
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(410).  Honorius  meantime  lived  an  inglorioui  i 
life  at  Ravenna*  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
hU  death*  in  423. 

Hdraa  (*np<u),  originally  the  goddesses  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons  but  in  later 
times  the  goddesses  of  order  in  general  and  of 
justice.  In  Homer*  who  neither  mentions  their 
parents  nor  their  number*  they  are  the  Olympian 
divinities  of  the  weather  and  the  ministers  of 
Zeus.  In  this  capacity  they  guard  the  doors  of 
Olympus  and  promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth* 
by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which  they  give 
to  mortals.  As  the  weather,  generally  speaking* 
is  regulated  according  to  the  seasons  are  fur- 
ther described  as  the  goddesses  of  the  seas«>ns. 
The  course  of  the  seasons  is  symbolically  described 
at  the  dance  of  the  Horae.  At  Athens  2 Horae* 
Thallo  (the  Hora  of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Horn 
of  automnX  were  worshipped  from  very  early 
times.  The  Hora  of  spring  accompanied  Perse- 
phone every  year  on  her  ascent  from  the  lower 
world  ; and*  the  expression  of  “ The  chamber  of 
the  Horae  opens*'  is  equivalent  to  “ The  spring  ii 
coming."  The  attributes  of  spring  — Howcri,  fra- 
grance* and  gnicelul  freshness  — are  accordingly 
transferred  to  the  Horae.  Thus  they  adorned 
Aphrodite  as  she  rose  from  the  sea*  and  made  a 
garland  of  flowers  for  Pandora.  Hence  they  bear 
a resemblance  to  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Charites*  and  both  are  frequently  confounded 
or  identified.  As  they  w*ere  conceived  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  every  thing  that  grows* 
they  appear  also  as  the  protectresses  of  youth  and 
newly-bom  gods.  Even  in  early  tiroes  ethical 
notions  were  attached  to  the  Horae ; and  the  in- 
fluence which  these  goddesses  originally  exercised 
on  nature  was  subsequently  transferred  to  human 
life  in  particular.  Hesiod  describes  them  os  giving 
to  a state  good  laws*  justice*  and  peace  ; he  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  gives 
them  the  significant  names  of  Etmomia^  />tce*  and 
Irtme.  The  number  of  the  Horae  is  different  in 
the  different  wTiters.  though  the  most  ancient  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  2*  as  at  Athens ; but  after- 
wards their  common  number  was  3*  like  that  of 
the  Moerae  and  Charites.  In  w'orks  of  art  the 
Horae  were  represented  as  blooming  maidens, 
carrying  the  different  products  of  the  seasons. 

HonpoUo  ('HpoirdAAwv),  the  name  prefixed  to  ^ 
on  exUint  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  purports  to  ' 
be  a Greek  translation,  made  by  one  Philippus  i 
from  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a native  of 
Kirypt*  and  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century.  The  best  edition  is  by  Lee  mans* 
Amsterdam*  13.35. 

Hdritia  Oeni*  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome.  3 brothers  of  this  race  fought 
with  the  Curiatii*  3 brothers  frrnn  Alba*  to  deter- 
mine whether  Rome  or  Alba  was  to  exercise  the 
supremaev*.  The  battle  was  long  undecided.  2 
of  the  Horatii  fell ; but  the  3 Curiatii,  though 
alive*  were  severely  wounded.  Seeing  this,  the 
surviving  Honitius*who  was  still  unhurt*  pretended 
to  fly*  and  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents*  by 
encountering  them  severally.  He  returned  in  tri- 
umph, bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  As  be  ap- 

roached  the  Capene  gate  his  sister  Horatia  met 

im*  and  recognised  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle 
of  one  of  the  Curiatii*  her  betrothed  lover.  Her 
importunate  grief  drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hora- 
tioa*  who  stabbed  her,  excIaimiDg  " so  perish  every 
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Roman  woman  who  bewails  a foe."  For  this 
murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duumviri  to  be 
scourged  with  covered  head*  and  hanged  on  the 
accursed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  his  peers*  the 
burghers  or  populus;  and  his  father  pronounced 
him  guiltless*  or  he  would  have  punished  him  by 
the  paternal  power.  The  populus  acquitted  Ho- 
ratius* but  prescribed  a form  of  punishment  With 
veiled  head*  led  by  his  father,  Horatius  passed 
under  a yoke  or  gibbet ton/riumy  "sis- 
ter's gibbet" 

Horfttloa  (^let.  [Coclbs.] 

Q.  Hor&tloj  Flacciu,  the  poeU  bom  De- 
cember 8th*  B.  c.  65*  at  Vonusia  in  Apulia.  His 
father  was  a libertinus  nr  freedman.  He  had 
received  his  manumission  before  the  birth  of  the 
poet  who  WHS  of  innnuous  birth*  but  who  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  taunt,  which  adhered  to 
persons  even  of  remote  servile  origin.  Ilis  father's 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  (roor/or),  either 
of  the  indirect  taxes  fanned  by  the  publicans, 
or  at  sales  by  auction.  With  the  profits  of 
his  office  he  had  purchased  a small  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venusia*  wh-  rc  the  poet  was 
boro.  The  father*  either  in  his  parental  fond- 
ness for  bis  only  son*  or  discerning  some  hopeful 
promise  in  the  Itoy,  determined  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  the  future 
poet.  Though  by  no  means  rich*  he  declined  to 
send  the  young  Horace  to  the  common  school*  kept 
in  Venusia  by  one  Flavius*  to  which  the  children 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  resorted.  Probably  about 
his  12th  year*  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome* 
to  receive  the  usual  education  of  a knight's  or 
senator's  son.  He  frequented  the  best  Khools  in 
the  capital.  One  of  these  was  kept  by  Orbilius* 
a retired  military  man*  whose  flogging  propensities 
have  been  immortalised  by  his  pupil.  {Epist.  ii. 
1.71.)  The  names  of  his  other  teachers  are  not  re- 
corded by  the  poet.  He  was  instructed  in  the  Creek 
and  Latin  languages : the  poets  were  the  usual 
school  books,  Homer  in  the  Greek*  and  the  old 
ti^ic  writer,  Livius  Andronicus*  in  the  Latin.  In 
bis  18ih  year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing. He  seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself 
to  the  opinions  which  he  heard  in  the  .Academus* 
though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of  Epicurus. 
When  Brutus  came  to  Athens  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and  received  at 
once  the  rank  of  a military  tribune*  and  the  com- 
mand of  a legion.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  republican 
army.  In  one  of  bis  poems  he  playfully  alludes  to 
his  flight*  and  throwing  away  his  shield.  (Carm.  ii. 
7.  9.)  He  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits*  and  having  obtained  his  pardon, 
be  ventured  at  once  to  return  to  Rome.  He  had 
! lost  oil  his  hopes  in  life  ; his  paternal  estate  hal 
been  swept  away  in  the  general  forfeiture  ; but  be 
was  enabled*  however*  to  obtain  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  a clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office  ; 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live 
with  the  utmost  frugality.  Meantime  some  of  his 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  V’ arias  and  V^irgil.wljv 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas  (b.  c.  39).  Horace 
soon  became  the  friend  of  Maecenas,  and  llm 
friendship  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy.  In  a 
year  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  their  frieno- 
ship  (37).  Horace  accompanied  his  patron  on  that 
jouraey  to  Brundusium,  to  agreeably  desaibed  in 
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th«  5th  Satire  of  the  Ut  book.  About  the  year 
34  Maecenae  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a Sabine 
farm,  audicient  to  maintain  him  in  eaae,  comfort, 
and  even  in  content  (au/ii  beaius  ttnicis  i$u5mu), 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this 
Sabine  farm  was  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  within 
view  of  the  mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Di- 
gentia,  about  15  miles  from  Tibur  (Ttro/i).  A 
site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace, 
and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of  buildings,  has 
been  discovered  in  modem  times.  Besides  this 
estate,  bis  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  inclined  hhn  either 
to  hire  or  to  purchase  a small  cottage  in  that  ro- 
mantic town  ; and  all  the  later  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  between  these  two  country  residences 
and  Rome.  He  continued  to  live  on  the  roost 
intimate  terms  with  Maecenas  ; and  this  intimate 
friendship  naturally  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice 
of  the  other  great  men  of  his  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  substantial  marks  of  hit  favour.  Horace 
died  on  November  17th,  a c.  B,  aged  nearly  57. 
His  death  was  so  sudden,  that  he  bad  not  time  to 
make  his  will ; but  he  left  the  administration  , 
of  his  afCsirt  to  Augustus,  whom  he  instituted 
as  his  heir.  He  was  burled  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  close  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Maecenas,  who  had  died  before  him  in  the  same 
year. — Horace  has  described  his  own  person. 
He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dork  eyes  and  dork 
hair,  but  early  tinged  with  grey.  In  his  youth  he 
was  tolerably  robust,  but  suffered  from  a complaint 
in  his  eyes.  In  more  advanced  life  he  grew  fat, 
und  Augustus  jested  about  his  protuberant  belly. 
His  health  was  not  always  good,  and  be  seems  to 
hare  inclined  to  be  a valetudinarian.  When 
young  he  was  irascible  in  temper,  but  easily 
locable.  In  dress  he  was  rather  careleM.  His 
abits,  even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally 
frugal  and  abstemious  ; though  on  occasions,  both 
in  youth  and  maturer  age,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  conviviality.  He  liked  choice  wine,  and 
in  the  society  of  friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  ins  time.  He  was  never  married. — 
The  philosophy  of  Horace  was  that  of  a man  of 
the  world.  He  playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicurean- 
ism, but  it  was  practic^  rather  than  speculative 
Epicureanism.  His  mind,  indeed,  w*as  not  in  the 
least  speculative.  Common  life  wisdom  was  his 
study,  and  to  this  be  bronght  a quickness  of  ob- 
servation and  a sterling  common  tense,  which  have 
made  his  works  the  delight  of  practical  men.  — 
The  Odts  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyric  verse.  His  amatory  verses  are  exquisitely 
graceful,  but  they  have  no  strong  ardour,  no  deep 
tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  light  and  joyous 
gaiety.  But  as  works  of  refined  art,  of  the  most 
skilful  felicities  of  language  and  of  measure,  of 
translucent  expression,  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves  in- 
delibly on  the  memory,  they  ore  unrivalled.  Ac- 
cording to  Quintilian,  Horace  w*as  almost  the  only 
Roman  lyric  poet  worth  reading.  — In  the  Saiirtt 
of  Horace  there  is  none  of  the  lofty  moral  indig- 
nation, the  fierce  vehemence  of  invective,  which 
characterised  the  later  satirists.  It  is  the  folly 
rather  than  the  wickedness  of  vice,  which  be 
touches  with  such  {^ayful  skill.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  keenness  of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of 
expression : it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners,  in 
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a descriptive  instead  of  a dramatic  form.  — In  the 
Epode$  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it  should 
seem,  by  some  personal  hatred,  or  sense  of  injury, 
and  the  ambition  of  imitating  Archilochus  ; but  in 
these  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  ma- 
lignity and  violence  of  his  temper.  — But  the 
EfiitU*  are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Horatian 
poetiy*,  the  poetry  of  manners  and  society,  the 
beauty  of  which  consists  in  a kind  of  ideality  of 
common  sense  and  practical  wisdom.  The  Epistles 
of  Horace  arc  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  original  form 
of  Roman  verse.  The  title  of  the  Art  of  Poetry 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  as  Quintilian, 
but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  was  not  intended  for  a 
complete  theory  of  the  poetic  art.  It  is  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability  that  it  was  intended 
to  dissuade  one  of  the  younger  Pisos  from  devoting 
himself  to  poetry,  for  which  he  had  little  genius, 
or  at  least  to  suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to 
perfection. — The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems 
is  of  great  importance,  os  illustrating  the  life,  the 
times,  and  the  writings  of  the  poet  There  has 
been  great  dispute  upon  this  subject,  but  the  fol- 
lowing view  appears  the  most  probable.  The 
1st  bwk  of  Satires,  which  was  the  first  publi- 
cation, appeared  about  JB.C.  35,  in  the  30th  year  of 
Horace.  — The  2nd  book  of  ^tires  was  published 
about  33,  in  the  32nd  year  of  Horace. — The  Epodes 
appeared  about  31,  in  the  34th  year  of  Horace. — 
The  3 first  books  of  the  Odes  were  published  about 
24  or  23  in  the  41st  or  42nd  year  of  Horace.  — 
The  1st  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published  about 
20  or  19  in  the  45th  or  4Gth  year  of  Horace. — 
The  Carmen  Seculare  appeared  in  17  in  the  48tb 
year  of  Horace.  — The  4th  book  of  the  Odes  was 
published  in  14  or  13  in  his  51st  or52od  year. — 
The  dates  of  the  2nd  book  of  Epistles,  and  of  the 
Art  Poetica^  are  admitted  to  be  uncertain,  though 
both  appeared  before  the  poet's  death,  a.  c.  8. 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  Horace  is  by  Orelli, 
Turici,  1843. 

Ho^ednluf  FUcetis.  [Flaccus.] 

Honoisdas.  [Sassanidab.] 

Horta  or  Hortanom  (Hortanus : Orfe),  a toam 
in  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tiber,  so  called  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta, 
whose  temple  at  Rome  ala'ays  remained  open. 

Hortemltu.  I.  the  orator,  was  bom  in 
B.  c.  1 14,  eight  years  before  Cicero.  At  the  early 
age  of  19  he  spoke  with  great  applause  in  the 
forum,  and  at  once  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate. 
He  served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  war  (90, 
89).  In  the  civil  wars  he  joined  Sulla,  and  was 
aftera*ards  a constant  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  His  chief  professional  labours  were  in  de- 
fending men  of  this  party,  when  accused  of  mal- 
administration and  eztorrion  in  their  provinces,  or 
of  bribery  and  the  like  in  canvassing  for  public 
honours.  He  hod  no  rival  in  the  forum,  till  be 
encountered  Cicero,  and  he  long  exercised  an  un- 
disputed sway  over  the  courts  of  justice.  In  81 
he  was  quaestor ; in  75  aedile ; in  72  praetor  \ 
and  in  69  consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus. — 
It  was  in  the  year  before  his  consulship  that  the 
prosecution  of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensius  was 
the  advocate  of  Verres,  and  attempted  to  put  ofT 
the  trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  ^ able 
to  exercise  all  the  consular  authority  in  favour  of 
his  client.  But  Cicero,  who  accused  Verres,  baffled 
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all  the  Khemes  of  Hortentuii ; imd  the  ietoe  of 
this  conteft  wai  to  dethrone  Hortentiue  from  the 
Mat  which  had  been  already  tottering,  and  to 
eetabliih  hii  rival,  the  deepised  provincial  of  Arpi- 
num,  M the  6rst  orator  and  advocate  of  the  Roman 
forum.  After  hU  coniulihip,  Horteniiui  took  a 
leading  part  in  supporting  the  optimates  against  the 
rising  power  of  Pompey.  He  opposed  the  Gabinian 
law,  which  invested  Pompey  with  absolute  power 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  (67) ; and  the  Manilian,  by  which 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mitbridates  was 
transferred  from  Lucullus  to  Pompey  (66).  Cicero 
in  his  consulship  (63)  deserted  the  popular  party, 
with  whom  be  had  hitherto  acted,  and  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  optiroatee.  Thus  Hor- 
tensius  no  longer  appears  as  his  riraL  We  first 
find  them  pleading  together  for  C.  Rabirius,  for 
L.  Mumena,  and  for  P.  Sulla.  After  the  coalition 
of  Pompey  with  Caesar  and  Crassus  in  60,  Hor> 
tensius  drew  back  from  public  life,  and  conhned 
himself  to  his  advocate's  duties.  He  died  in  30. 
The  eloquence  of  Hortensius  was  of  the  florid  or 
(as  it  was  termed)  **  Asiatic  " style,  fitter  for  hear- 
ing than  for  reading.  His  voice  was  soft  and  mu- 
si^,  bis  memory  so  ready  and  retentive,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a sale* 
room  and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  soeeren  called 
him  Dionysia~the  name  of  a well-known  dancer 
of  the  duy ; and  the  pains  he  bestowed  in  arranging 
the  folds  of  his  toga  have  been  recorded  by  ancient 
writers.  But  in  all  this  there  must  have  been  a 
real  grace  and  dignity,  for  we  read  that  Aesopus 
nnd  iiosciuB,  the  tragedians,  used  to  follow  him 
into  the  forum  to  take  a lesson  in  their  own  art 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  enjoyments  which  wealth  can  give. 
He  had  several  villas,  the  most  splendid  of  which 
was  the  one  near  Laurentum.  Here  he  laid  np 
such  a stock  of  wine,  that  he  left  10,000  casks  of 
Chian  to  his  heir.  Here  he  had  a pork  full  of  all 
sorts  of  animals  ; and  it  was  customary,  during  bis 
sumptuous  dinners,  fora  slave,  dressed  like  Orpheus, 
to  issue  from  the  woods  with  these  creatures  fol- 
lowing the  sound  of  his  cithara.  At  his  villa  at 
Bauli  he  had  immense  fish-ponds,  into  which  the 
sea  came : the  fish  were  so  tame  that  they  would 
feed  from  his  hand  ; and  he  was  so  fond  of  them, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  the  death  of  a 
favourite  muraena.  He  was  also  very  curious  in 
trees : he  is  said  to  have  fed  them  with  wine,  and 
we  read  that  he  once  begged  Cicero  to  change  places 
in  speaking,  that  he  might  perform  this  office  for 
a favourite  plane-tree  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a 
characteristic  trait,  that  be  came  forward  from  his 
retirement  (55)  to  oppose  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and 
wittily  as  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was  the 
first  person  at  Rome  w*ho  brought  peacocks  to 
table. « 8.  Q.,  sumamed  Kortalai,  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  the  daughter  of  Catulus. 
In  youth  he  lived  a low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appears  to  have  been  at  last  cast  off  by  bis  father. 
Chi  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  44  he  held  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him.  After  Caesar's 
assassination,  M.  Antony  gave  the  province  to  bis 
brother  Caius.  Brutui,  however,  had  already 
taken  possession,  with  the  assistance  of  Hortensius. 
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WTien  the  proecription  took  place,  Hortensius  was 
in  the  list;  and  in  revenge  he  ordered  C.  Antonins, 
who  had  ^en  taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  be  was  executed  on 
the  grave  of  his  victim. 

HOnii  ('Apoi),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  was  also  established  in  Greece,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  He  was  compared  with  the 
Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with  Harpocratet,  the 
last-bom  and  weakly  ion  of  Osiris.  Both  were 
represented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attri- 
butes and  symbols.  He  was  believed  to  have  been 
I bom  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of 
secrecy  and  mystery.  In  the  earlier  period  of  bis 
worship  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly regarded  as  the  god  of  quiet  life  and  silence. 

feitilTa  a small  town  in  Gallia  Cis- 

alpina,  on  the  Po,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina  to 
Verona  ; the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 
HostiUna  Xanelnoi.  [MaKasus.] 

Hoatllliu  TttUof.  [Tullus  HosTiLiva.] 

Hoatlua,  the  author  of  a poem  on  the  Iitrian 
war  (B.C.  170),  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marians. He  was  probably  a contemporary  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Htutneric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  a.  d. 
477—484,  w*as  the  ion  of  Genseric,  whom  be 
succeeded.  His  reign  was  chiefly  marked  by  his 
savage  persecution  of  the  Otbolics. 

Htumi  (O^vvoi),  an  Asiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
for  eome  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and 
were  formidable  to  the  Chinese  empire,  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  Romans.  It  was  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  that  the  Chinese 
built  their  celebrated  wall,  1500  miles  in  length. 
A portion  of  the  nation  afterwards  migrated  W., 
conquered  the  Alani,  a warlike  race  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Tanais,  and  then  crossed  into  Eu- 
rope about  A.  D.  375.  The  appearance  of  these 
new  barbarians  excited  the  greatest  terror,  both 
among  the  Romans  and  Germans.  They  are  de* 
scribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as 
hideous  and  repulsive  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  anall  black  eyes 
deeply  buried  in  their  head  ; while  their  manners 
and  habits  were  savage  to  the  lost  degree.  They 
destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  sf  the  Ostrngoth», 
who  were  obliged  to  retire  before  them,  and  were 
allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in  Thrace,  a.  D.  376. 
The  Huns  now  frequently  ravaged  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. They  w'ere  joined  by  many  other  barl>arian 
nations,  and  under  their  king  Attila  (a.  d.  434 — 
453),  they  devastated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
empire,  both  in  the  E.  and  the  W.  [Attila.] 
On  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various  nations  which 
composed  his  army,  dispersed,  and  his  sons  were 
unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  (.Istmgoths.  In  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  was  completely  destroyed.  Tho 
remains  of  the  nation  became  incorporated  with 
other  barbarians,  and  never  appesu*  again  as  a se- 
parate jieople. 

Hyaointhtif  (*Tdir(r0of).  1.  Son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Amyclas  and  I^omede,  or  of  Pierus  and  Clio, 
or  of  Oebolus  or  Eorotas.  He  was  a youth  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  love  of  Apollo  ; and 
as  he  was  once  playing  at  quoit  with  the  god, 
Zephyrus,  out  of  ji^ouiy,  drove  the  quoit  of  Apollu 
with  such  violence  against  the  head  of  the  youth, 
that  he  fell  down  dead.  From  the  blood  of  Hya- 
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cinthiu  tliere  iprang  the  flower  of  the  aame  name 
(hpcinth),  on  the  leave*  of  which  appeared  the 
exclamation  of  woe  Al,  AI,  or  the  letter  T,  being 
the  initial  of  Tdait'^oi.  According  to  other  tra* 
dition*,  the  hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
Ajax,  llyacinthua  w'as  worthipped  at  Amyclae  a* 
n hem.  and  a great  festival,  llyacintbia,  was  cele* 
l»ratcd  in  his  honour.  {Diet,  of  Antiq.  t. r.)»2.  A 
Lacedaemonian,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Athens, 
and  to  have  sacriheed  his  daughters  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  the  city  from  a famine  and  plague, 
under  which  it  was  suflfering  during  the  w*ar  with 
Minos.  His  daughters  were  known  in  the  Attic 
legends  by  the  name  of  the  IJyacinthulcs^  which 
they  derived  from  their  father.  Some  traditions 
make  them  the  daughters  of  Erechtbeua,  and  relate 
that  they  received  their  name  from  the  village  of 
Hyacinthus,  where  they  were  sacrificed  at  the  time 
when  Athens  was  attacked  by  the  Eleusinians  and 
Thracians,  or  Thebans. 

Ej^idei  (*Td8fr),  that  is,  the  Rainy,  the  name 
of  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number  and  names 
are  deKribed  in  various  w'ays  by  the  ancients. 
Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  Aethnt,or  Atlas  and 
Pleionc,  or  Hyas  and  Boentia : others  coll  their 
father  Occanus,  Melisscus,  Codmilus,  or  Erechtheus. 
Their  number  diflers  in  various  legends  ; but  their 
most  common  number  is  7,  as  they  appear  in  the 
constellation  which  bears  their  name,  viz.,  A m- 
irosi'o,  Eudora^  PediU^  Coronri,  P<dyito»  /^Ay/o,  and 
Thi/tnt  or  Dione.  They  were  entrusted  by  Zeus 
with  the  core  of  bis  infant  son  Dionysus,  and  were 
afterwards  placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars.  The 
story  which  made  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
relates  that  their  number  was  12  or  15,  and  that 
at  first  5 of  them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as 
ilyadet,  and  the  7 (or  10)  others  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the  sis- 
terly love  they  had  evinced  after  the  death  of  their 
brother  Hviii,  who  bad  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a 
wild  beast.  Their  name,  Hyades,  is  derived  by 
the  ancients  from  their  father,  il)'as,  or  from  lives, 
a mystic  surname  of  Dionysus  ; or  according  to 
others,  from  their  position  in  the  heavens,  where 
they  formed  a figure  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
T.  The  Homans,  who  derived  it  from  vt,  a pig, 
translated  the  name  by  Suadae,  The  most  imtural 
derivation  is  from  vrtr,  to  rain,  as  the  constellation 
of  the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with 
the  sun,  announced  rainy  weather.  Hencs  Horace 
speaks  of  the  tri$fe$  //ycu/es  {Carm*  i,  3.  14). 
Eyampea.  [PaasaiiauK.] 

EyampdIU  {'Td^woKis:  'To^iroXfTTif^  a town 
in  Phocis,  E.  of  the  Cephissua,  near  Cleooae,  was 
founded  by  the  Hyantes,  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  Doeotia  by  the  Cadmeans  ; w'as  destroyed 
by  Xerxes  ; afterwards  rebuilt  ; and  again  de- 
stroyed by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons.  — Cleonae, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Hyaropolis,  is  called  by  Xeno- 
phon {//cU.  vi.  4.  § 2)  'T<Uiiro\<TWK  rh  wpodartiop. 
— Strabo  Kpeaks  of  2 towns  of  the  name  of  Hyam- 
)>nlii  in  Phocis  ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
statement  is  correct. 

EyanUa  (*TaKrtt),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boe^jtia,  from  which  couiitrj'  they  were  ex{«lled 
by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hyantet  emigrated 
to  Phocis  [Hv.AMPOLia].  and  part  to  Aetolia.  The 
p^ts  iLve  the  adjective  l/yantiui  as  equivalent  to 
Boeotian. 

Hyai  <*Tar>,  the  name  of  the  father  and  the 
brotlier  of  the  Uyadea.  The  father  was  married  to 
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Boeotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  ancient  Hyantes.  His  son,  the  bn>tber  of  the 
Hyades,  was  killed  in  Libya  by  a serpent,  a boar, 
or  a lion. 

Eybla  C^€kyt : 'TffXo*ot.  Hyb1ensis\  3 towns 
in  Sicily.  1.  Mt^jor  (n  or  on  the 

S.  slope  of  Ml  Aetna  and  on  the  river  Symaethus, 
W'as  originally  a town  of  the  Siculi.~2.  Einor 

^lapa),  afterwards  called  Megara.  [Mxgara.] 
^3.  Seraea,  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  on  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Agrigentum.  — It  is  doubtful 
from  which  of  these  3 places  the  Hyblaean  honey 
come,  BO  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

Hybriaa  ('Tapias),  of  Mylara  in  Coria,  a cele> 
brated  orator,  coniemporar}*  with  the  triumvir 
Antonius. 

Eyce&ra  (vi  *T*txapci:  : Muro  di 

Carifli),  a town  of  the  Sicani  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  W.  of  Panormus,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  sea  fish  v«Kax.  It  w*as  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  and  plundered,  and  it*  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves,  n.  C.  415.  Among  the  captives  was  the 
beautiful  Timandra,  the  mistreu  of  Alcibiodes 
and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

Hydarnes  ('TSdpKi^s),  one  of  the  7 Persians 
who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in  B.C  521. 

Eydaspei  : Jeium\  the  N.most  of 

the  5 great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which,  with 
the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great  plain  of  N. 
India,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  //ima- 
Uijfa  range,  and  which  is  now  called  the  Punjab^ 
i.  e.  5 rivers.  The  llydospes  falls  into  the  Act- 
sines  (CAenuA),  which  also  receives,  from  the  S., 
first  the  Hydraotes  (Tfavee),  and  then  the  Hy- 
basis  (Decor,  and  lower  down,  GAtirra),  which 
as  previously  received,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Hesi- 
drus  or  Zaradrus  {SuiUJ  or  //etudru)  ; and  the 
Acesines  itself  falls  into  the  Indus.  These  5 rivers 
all  rise  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Emodi  M.  {/lima- 
faya),  except  the  which,  like  the  Indus, 

rises  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  range.  They  became 
know'H  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander's  campaiim 
in  India:  Ins  great  victory  over  Ponis  (a  & 327) 
was  gained  on  the  left  side  of  the  Hrdaspes,  near, 
or  perhaps  upon,  the  Kcne  of  the  recent  battle  of 
ChdlianwaiJah ; and  the  llyphasis  formed'  the 
limit  of  his  progress.  The  epithet  **  fabulosus," 
which  Horace  applies  to  the  llydaspes  (Oinn.  i. 
22. 7)  refers  to  the  marvellous  stories  current  among 
the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  al>out 
India;  and  the  ^ Medus  Hydaspes"  of  Virgil 
(6'eor^.  iv.  211)  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  Roman  waiters,  especially 
the  poets,  refer  to  the  countries  beyond  the  E. 
limit  of  the  empire. 

Eydra.  \ lIsRci'Lxa,  p.  308,  b.] 

Eydradtei  ('TVosen^r,  Strab.  'Tdfmris:  Parte), 
a river  of  Indio,  falling  into  the  Acesines.  [Hr- 
DA^PBS.] 

E^drla  ('T8ps« : ‘TSpedvrys : Ifydra\  a small 
island  in  the  gulf  of  Hermiune  otf  Argolis,  cf  no 
importance  in  antiquity,  hut  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  modem  times  played  a distinguished  pait 
in  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  and  are  some 
of  the  best  tailors  in  Greece. 

Eydmntnm  or  Bydrfti  ('TSpoDt:  Hydruntl- 
nus : Otranto),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towms  of 
Calabria,  situated  on  the  $.  E.  coast,  with  a good 
harbour,  and  near  a mountain  llydnia,  was  in  later 
timet  a municipium.  Persons  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Epirus  £rom  this  port. 
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HyettnJ  {^Trjrr6s  : *T^iot),  a small  town  in 
Bo^tia  on  the  lake  Copaii,  and  near  the  frontier! 
of  Locrii:. 

also  called  Hygto  or  Hygia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  a daughter  of  Aescu< 
lapius;  though  some  traditions  make  her  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  She  was  usually  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius,  as  at  Argos,  where  the  2 
dirinities  bad  a celebrated  sanctuary,  at  Athens,  at 
Corinth,  Ac.  At  Home  there  was  a statue  of  her 
in  the  temple  of  Concordia.  In  works  of  art  she  is 
represented  as  a virgin  dressed  in  a long  robe,  and 
feeding  a serpent  from  a cup.  — Although  she  was 
originally  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is 
sometimes  conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of 
mental  health,  that  is,  she  appears  as  vyUta 
(Actchyl.  ICum,  522),  and  was  thus  identified  with 
Athena,  tumamed  Hygiea. 

Eyginos.  l.C.Jftliaa,aRoman grammarian, was 
8 native  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  tlie  time  of 
Augustus,  whose  frtedman  he  was.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished. — 2.  Hyginus 
Oromitlcus,  so  called  from  ymmo,  an  instrument 
used  by  the  Agrimensores.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  wrote  works  on  land  surveying  and 
castrametation,  of  which  considerable  fragments  are 
extan t.~3.  Hygixmf , the  author  of  2 extant  works ; 
1.  Fiifmlarum  Liber^  a series  of  short  mythological 
legends,  with  an  introductory  genealogy  of  divini- 
ties. Although  the  larger  portion  of  these  narratives 
has  been  copied  from  obvious  sources,  they  occa- 
•ionally  present  the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with 
new  circumstances.  2.  Pottiam  Jrtronomicon 
Libri  I r.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these 
2 works.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  C.  Julius 
Hyginus,  the  freedman  of  Augustus,  but  he  must 
have  lived  at  a much  later  period.  Both  works  are 
included  in  the  AfyikograjAi  of  Muncker, 

Amst.  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Log.  Bat.  1742. 

Hylaea  ('TAoIt},  Herod.),  a district  in  Scythia, 
covered  with  wood,  is  the  peninsula  adjacent  to 
Taurica  on  the  N.W.,  between  the  rivers  Bory- 
atbenes  and  Hypaerris. 

Hylaatu  ('TAoTos),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur,  who  was  slain  by 
Atalante,  when  he  pursued  her.  According  to 
aome  legends,  Hylacus  fell  in  the  fight  against  the 
Lapithoe,  and  others  again  said  that  be  was  one 
of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

Hylai  (*TAai),  son  of  Theodamas,  king  of  the 
Dryopei,  by  the  nymph  Menodice ; or,  according 
to  others,  son  of  Hercules,  Euphemus,  or  Ceyx. 
He  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  whom  ho  accom- 
panied in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  On 
the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylas  went  on  shore  to  draw 
water  from  a fountain  ; but  his  beauty  excited  the 
love  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him  down  into  the 
water,  and  be  was  never  seen  again.  Hercules 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  him  ; and  when  he 
shouted  out  to  the  youth,  the  voice  of  Hylos  was 
heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  only  like  a Csiut 
echo,  whence  some  say  that  he  was  actually  meta- 
morphosed into  an  echo.  While  Hercules  was 
engaged  in  seeking  bis  favourite,  the  Argonauts  I 
tailed  away,  leaving  him  and  bis  companion,  Poly- 
phemus behind. 

Hyla  (*TAi},  nlso^TXoi),  a small  town  in  Doeo- 
tia,  situated  on  the  Hylloe,  which  was  called  after 
this  town,  and  into  which  the  river  Itznenus  fiows. 

HylUt.  a river  in  Bruttium,  separaung  the  ter- 
ritories of  Syburis  and  Crutoo. 
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Hyllee  'TXitch  a lake  in  Boectia,  S. 

of  the  lake  Copais.  See  IlvLs. 

Hylleus  (*TAx«eor,  *TAAixor),  a small  river  in 
Aj^Hs  near  Troexen. 

HyUttt  (*TAXot),  son  of  Hercules  by  Deianira. 
For  details  see  HcRacLiDAS. 

Hyllos  ('TAAot  : a river  of  Lydia, 

falling  into  the  Hennus  on  its  N.  tide. 

or  Hjmienaetis  or  'Y^cVoios), 

the  god  of  marriage,  wns  conceived  as  a handsome 
youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or  bridal  song. 
The  names  originally  designated  the  bridal  song 
itself,  which  was  subsequently  personified.  He  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a Muse,  either 
Calliope,  Urania,  or  Terpsichore.  Others  describe 
him  only  at  the  favourite  of  Apollo  or  Thamyris, 
and  call  him  a ton  of  Magnet  and  Calliope,  or  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite.  The  ancient  traditions, 
instead  of  regarding  the  god  as  a personification  of 
the  bymeneiU  song,  speak  of  him  as  originally  a 
mortal,  respecting  whom  various  legends  were 
related.  The  Attic  legends  described  him  os  a 
youth  of  such  delicate  beauty,  that  he  might  be 
taken  for  a girl.  He  fell  in  love  with  a maiden, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  him  ; but  in  the  disguise 
of  a girl  he  followed  her  to  Eleusis  to  the  festival 
of  Demeter.  The  maidens,  together  with  Hyme- 
naeus,  were  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a distant 
and  desolate  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hymenaeus, 
who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting  the  citi- 
xens  to  give  him  his  beloved  in  marriage,  if  he  re- 
stored to  them  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  robbers.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
his  marriage  was  extremely  happy.  For  this  reason 
he  was  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  songs.  According 
to  others  he  was  a youth,  who  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  his  house  on  bis  wedding-day,  whence  he 
was  afterwards  invoked  in  bridal  songs,  in  order 
to  be  propitiated.  Some  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the  bridal  hymn, 
but  lost  bis  voice.  He  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a youth,  but  taller  and  with  a more  serious 
exprettion  than  Eros,  and  carrying  in  bis  band  a 
bridal  torch. 

Hjnnottus  (*TMf}TTdf),  a mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  {Ilymettiae  (ro5es,  llor. 
Cams.  ii.  18.  3),  and  more  especially  for  its  honey. 
It  is  about  3 miles  S.  of  Athens,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  S.  through  Attica.  It  is  now  called  Tdovuni^ 
and  by  the  Franks  MonU  Motto : the  part  of  the 
mountain  near  the  promontory  Zoster,  which  was 
called  in  ancient  times  Anbydnif  (d  'AKv^pot,  sc. 
'Tfi7rrr6s)^  or  the  Dry  Hymettus,  is  now  called 
Mavrotmni. 

Eypacjhrif,  Hypadbu,  orPac&ru  (Kaniltkak^ 
a river  in  European  Sarmatia,  which  fiows  through 
the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  and  falls  into 
the  Sinus  Corcinites  in  the  Euxine  sea. 

Eypaea.  [Stoichadis.] 

Eypaepa  (*Tira<ira  : Tapaya)^  a city  of  Lydia, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  Ml  Tinolus,  near  the  N.  bonk 
of  the  Ca'ister. 

Hyp&na  ('Trdj^:  *Tvova:  *TiraMi/f),  atowa 

in  Triphylian  Elis,  belonging  to  the  Pentapolis. 

EypiUlii  (/io^;),  a river  in  European  Sarmatia, 
rites,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  a lake,  flows  pa- 
rallel to  the  Boiy’sthencs,  has  at  first  sweeL  then 
bitter  water,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea  W.  of 
the  Botyslbenes. 
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Hyplta  (ri  *TiraTo,  i)  'Twiryj : 'TraToIot,  'Tiro- 
rtvs:  Xfopatra,  Tofk.  Bairajik\  a town  of  the 
Aenianet  in  Thessaly,  S.  of  the  Spercheus,  belonired 
in  later  times  to  the  Aetolian  league.  The  inha* 
hitAnts  of  this  town  were  notorious  for  witchcraft 

HypatiUt  (*TiroTla),  daughter  of  Theon,  hr 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics. She  soon  made  such  immense  progress 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she  is  said 
to  have  presided  o\-er  the  Neoplatonic  school  of 
Plotinus  at  Alexandria,  where  she  expounded  the 
principles  of  his  system  to  a numerous  auditory. 
She  appears  to  have  been  most  graceful,  modest, 
and  brautiful,  but  nevertheless  to  have  been  a 
victim  to  slander  and  falsehood.  She  was  accused 
of  too  much  familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  charge  spread  among  the 
clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she  intenrupted 
the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbisnop, 
Cyril.  In  consequence  of  this,  a number  of  them 
seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  into  one  of 
the  churches,  where  they  tore  her  to  pieces,  a.  d.  415. 

Hypat5d5nis  ('TvardSwpof),  a statuary  of 
Thebes,  flourished  b.  c.  372. 

Ejparbdlna  {*Xir4p€o\os\  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  of  servile 
origin,  and  was  fluently  satirized  by  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  poets.  In  order  to  get  rid 
either  of  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  Hyperbolus  called 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism.  But  the  paruet 
endangered  combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the  vote 
of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus  himself : an  application 
of  that  dignified  punishment  by  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  so  debased  that  the  use  of  it 
was  never  recurred  to.  Some  yean  afterwards  he 
was  murdered  by  the  oligarchs  at  Samoa,  fi.c.  41 1. 

HyperbdrSi  or  -ii  {*Twtp€6ptoi^  ‘Trep^dpsioi), 
a fabulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  ^n  in  the  sacred  legends  connected 
with  the  wonhip  of  Apollo,  both  at  Delos  and  at 
Delphi.  In  the  earliest  Greek  conception  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  the  poets,  they  were 
a blessed  people,  living  beyond  the  N.  triW  {Inttp- 
fr.  Inrip  and  Bop4cu),  and  therefore  not  ex- 
posed to  its  cold  blasts,  in  a land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine, which  produced  abundant  fruits,  on  which 
the  people  lived,  abstaining  from  animal  food.  In 
innocence  and  peace,  free  from  disease  and  toil  and 
care,  ignorant  of  violence  and  war,  they  spent  a 
long  and  happy  life,  in  the  due  and  cheerful  ob- 
servance of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  visited  their 
country  soon  after  his  birth,  and  spent  a whole 
year  among  them,  dancing  and  singing,  l)efore  he 
returned  to  Delphi.  The  poets  related  further 
how  the  sun  only  rose  once  a year  and  set  once  a 
year,  upon  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  year  was  thiu 
divided,  at  the  equinoxes,  into  a 6 months'  day  and 
a 6 months'  night,  and  they  were  therefore  said  to 
sow  in  the  morning,  to  reap  at  noon,  to  gather 
their  fruits  in  the  evening,  and  to  store  them  up 
nt  night : how,  too,  their  natural  life  lasted  1000 
years,  but  if  any  of  them  was  satiated  with  its 
unbroken  enjoyment,  ho  threw  himself,  crowned 
and  anointed,  from  a sacred  rock  into  the  sea.  The 
Delian  legends  told  of  ofierings  sent  to  Apollo  by 
the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands  of  virgins 
named  Argo  and  Opis  (or  Hecaerge),  and  then  by 
Laodice  and  H}'perocbe,  escorted  by  5 men  called 
Perpherees  ; and  lastly,  as  their  messengers  did 
not  return,  they  sent  the  offerings  packed  in  wheat- 
straw,  and  the  sacred  package  a*as  forwarded  from 
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people  to  people  till  it  reached  Delos.  If  these 
legends  ore  bauMd  on  any  geographical  relations  at 
all,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which 
regards  them  as  pointing  to  regions  N.  of  Greece 
(the  N.  part  of  Thessaly  especially)  as  the  chief 
original  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Naturally 
enough,  as  the  gec^raphical  knowMge  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  they  moved  back  the  Hyperboreans 
further  and  further  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
earth  ; and,  of  those  who  sought  to  fix  their  pre- 
cise locality,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme  \V~. 
of  Europe,  near  the  Pyrenaean  mountains  and  the 
supposed  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  thus  they  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  (>ltae  ; while  others 
placed  them  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Europe,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hyperboreus  Ocean  us,  Wyond  the 
fabulous  Grypes  and  Arimaspi,  who  themselves 
lived  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter  opinion  at 
length  prevailed  ; and  then,  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  fable  being  gradually  lost  sight  of^  the  term 
hyperbonan  came  to  mean  only  most  morlkerly^  at 
when  Virgil  and  Horace  speak  of  the  **Hyper- 
boreae  orae**  and  “Hyperborei  campL"  The 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  tradition 
of  an  original  period  of  innocence,  happiness,  and 
immortality,  existed  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Hyper bdriH  Hemtos  was  originally  the  mythical 
name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains  in  the 
N.  of  the  earth  [Hypseborbi],  and  was  after- 
wards applied  by  the  geographers  to  various  chains, 
as,  for  example,  the  CiaucasuB,  the  Rhipaei  Montes, 
and  others. 

Hyperldes  (TwepefJtjf  or  'Twep»8ijv),  one  of 
the  10  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  Glaucippus, 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Collytus.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  of  Demos- 
thenes in  oratory.  He  w*as  a friend  of  Demosthenes, 
and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He  is  first  mentioned 
about  B.  c.  358,  when  he  and  his  son  equipped  2 
triremes  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  serve 
against  Euboea,  and  from  this  time  to  his  death 
be  continued  a stedfiut  friend  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  Hrperidee  took 
an  active  part  in  organising  that  confederacy  of  the 
Greeks  against  Antipater,  which  produced  the 
Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  confederates 
at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the  following  year 
(322),  Hvperides  fled  to  Aegina,  where  he  was 
slain  by  tiie  emissaries  of  Antipater.  The  number 
of  orations  attributed  to  Hyperides  was  77  ; but 
none  of  them  have  come  down  to  ua  His  oratory 
was  graceful  and  powerful,  holding  a middle  place 
between  that  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenea 

Eyplrion  (’Tweplcvv),  a Titan,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  married  to  his  sister  Thia,  or  Eury- 
phaessa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Helios, 
Selene,  and  Eoa  Homer  uses  the  name  as  a pa- 
tronymic of  Helios,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
Hyperionion  or  ffyperio$ndes ; and  Homer's  example 
is  imitated  also  by  other  poets,  [HsMoa.] 

Hypermnastra  {'Xwtpfiriiarpa).  L Daughter 
of  Thestius  and  Kurythemis,  wife  of  Oicles,  and 
mother  of  Amphiaraua  « 2.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  wife  of  Lynceus.  [Danaus; 
Lyncbus.] 

Hyph&^  or  Hypliis  or  Hyp&nii  (*T^>o<r(t, 
*XvcuTis,  : Beeas,  and  GAarra),  a river  o 

India.  [Hyuaspb.s.] 
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Hyplu  (*Tvi«9),  a hr^r  and  mountain  in  Bi- 
thrnia. 

Hypsat  2 riren  on  the  S.  coait  of 

Siciij.one  between  Selinni  and  Thermae  Selinuntiae 
<now  B*lid)  and  the  other  near  Agrigentum  (now 
Fiume  dnxgo). 

Hjpaetu  ( ton  of  PenCus  and  Crenta, 
was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  father  of  Cyrene. 

Hjpiiclet  ('lYucX^r),  of  Alexandria,  a Greek 
mathematician,  who  ia  uauallr  said  to  have  lived 
about  A.  D.  160,  but  w*ho  ought  not  to  be  placed 
earlier  than  a.  D.  550.  The  only  work  of  hit 
extant,  is  entitled  Hcpl  T7|f  'r&v  iva^opii% 

published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus  at  Paris, 
1567.  He  is  supposed  however  to  have  added  the 
l-4th  and  15th  b<wks  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

Hypilpfle  ('Tikiw^Xit),  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 
of  Lemnos.  When  the  Lemnian  w’omen  killed  all 
the  men  in  the  island,  because  they  had  taken 
some  female  Thracian  slaves  to  their  beds,  Hy|Mi* 
pyle  saved  her&ther.  [TuoAa]  She  then  became  ' 
queen  of  Lemnos  ; and  when  the  Argonauts  landed  ! 
there  shortly  afterwards,  she  bore  twin  sons  to  Jason,  i 
Euneiu  and  Nebrophonus,  also  called  Deiphilusor  I 
Thoas.  The  Lemnian  women  subsequently  dis-  | 
covered  that  Thoas  was  alive,  whereupon  they  com*  j 
pelled  Hypsipylc  to  quit  the  island.  On  her  flight 
•he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  and  sold  to  the 
Nemean  king  Lycurgus,  who  entrusted  to  her  care 
iiis  son  Archemorus  or  Opheltes.  [AnctlKiiORua.] 

HjpftU  (*T^ovf,  ‘Ovyrot)^  a town  in  Arcadia, 
on  a mountain  of  the  some  name. 

Hyrcknia  {'Tptcwla : ‘Tp^dvior,  Hyrcinos:  Afa~ 
xanderam%  a province  of  the  ancient  Persian  Em* 
pire,  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of  the  Caspian  or 
Hyrcanian  Sea,  and  separated  by  mountains  on  the 
W.,  S.,  and  E.,  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Mar* 
giana.  Its  valleys  were  very  fertile  ; and  it  flou* 
risbed  most  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings 
often  resided  in  it  during  the  summer. 

Hyre&nam  or  •ium  ICare.  [Caspiom  Mars.] 

Hyrcinus  (‘Tpicaydr).  1.  Joannes,  prince  and 
high*priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  the  restorer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judaea.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
power  B.  c.  135.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  war 
with  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  who  invaded  Judaea, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In  133  be  concluded 
a peace  with  Antiochus,  on  the  condition  of  paying 
an  animal  tribute.  Owing  to  the  civil  wars  in 
Syria  between  the  several  claimants  to  the  throne, 
the  power  of  Hyrcanus  steadily  increased  ; and  at 
len^h  be  took  Samaria,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground 
(109),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antiochus 
IX.  Cyzicenus  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  city. 
Hjrrcaniu  died  in  106.  Although  he  did  not 
assume  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Judaea,  which 
continu>  d in  his  family  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 

High'priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  his  wife, 
Alexandra.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (78)  the 
royal  authority  devolved  upon  Alexandra,  who  ap- 
pointed Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood.  Alex- 
andra reigned  9 years  ; and  upon  her  death  in  69, 
Hyrcanus  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  but  w’as 
quickly  attacked  by  his  younger  brother  Aristobu* 
los,  who  possessed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyrcanus.  In  the  following  year  (68)  Hyrcanus 
was  driven  fr>m  the  throne,  and  took  refuge  with 
Aietaa,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea.  That  monarch 
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assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Judaea 
in  order  to  restore  Hyrcanus.  He  defeated  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus,  however,  gained  over  by 
bribes  and  promises  Pompev'^s  lieutenant.  M. 
Scaurus,  who  had  arrived  at  Damascus,  and  who 
now  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus  to  withdraw 
from  Judaea  (64).  The  next  year  Pompey  him- 
self arrived  in  Syria : be  revert^  the  decision  of 
Scaunia,  carried  away  Aristobulus  as  a prisoner  to 
Rome,  and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priest- 
hood,  with  the  authority,  though  not  the  name,  of 
royalty.  Hyrcanus,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
bis  newly  recovered  sovereignty  in  quiet  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequently 
Aristobulus  himself,  escaped  from  Home,  and  ex- 
cited dangerous  revolts,  which  were  only  quelled 
by  the  auistance  of  the  Romans.  The  real 
government  w*as  now  in  the  able  bands  of  Antipater, 

I the  father  of  Httod,  who  rendered  such  important 
' services  to  Caesar  during  the  Alexandrian  war  (47), 

I that  Caesar  made  him  procurator  of  Judaea,  leaving 
I to  Hyrcanus  the  title  of  high-priest.  Although 
j Antipater  was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of 
Hyrcanns  (43),  toe  latter  was  a man  of  such  feeble 
character,  that  he  allow'ed  Herod  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  to  succeed  to  his 
father's  power  and  influence.  The  Parthians,  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  Hyrcanus  as 
prisoner  ( 40).  He  was  treated  with  much  liberality 
by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to  live  in  perfect 
freedom  at  Babylon.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
years ; but  having  at  length  received  an  invitation 
Herod,  who  had  meanwhile  established  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Judaea,  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  consent  of  the  Parthian  king.  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Herod  till  the  battle 
of  Aetium  ; when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus 
might  place  Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  accused  him 
of  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Arabia,  and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (30). 

(Tpla : ‘Tpuvi,  ’Tpidvijs).  1.  A town 
in  BMotia  near  Tanagra,  was  in  the  earliest  times 
a place  of  importance,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  in- 
significance. 2.  A town  in  Apulia,  [Uru.] 

Hj^etia  (*Tp<cuf),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Alcyone, 
king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  husband  of  Clonia,  and 
father  of  Nycteos,  Lycus,  and  Orion.  Respecting 
his  treasures  see  Agamkoxs. 

Hyrmlna  (*Tpii/ktj),  a town  in  Elis,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  of  which  all  trace  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Near  it  was  the  promon- 
torv  Hyrmina  or  Hormina  (C.  CAiarrara). 

H3rrmln«  daughter  of  Neleus,  or 

Nycteus,  wife  of  Phorbas,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

Hyrtkcna  ('Tpraxof ),  a Trojan,  to  w horn  Priam 
gave  bis  first  wife  Arisba,  when  he  married  He- 
cuba. Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Asius, 
hence  called  //tirrfacufea.  — In  Virgil  Nisus  and 
Hippocoon  are  also  represented  as  sent  of  Hvrtacns. 

HyiUe  (‘T<rian.  1.  (‘ToidTqi),  a town  in  Ai- 
golis,  S.  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  — 2.  ('T<rifot),  a town  in 
Boeotia,  E.  of  Plataeae,  called  by  Herodotus  (v. 
74)  a demus  of  Attica,  but  probably  belonging  to 
Plataeae. 

Hyttaapei  (y<rrdtnnis  ; in  Persian,  Gcihtasp, 
Gustasp,  Histasp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Arsames, 
and  father  of  Ihsrius  I.,  was  a member  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  house  of  the  Achaenientdae.  He  waa 
satrap  of  Penis  under  Combyses,  and  probably 
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under  Cjmi  al»o.  »2.  Son  of  Darius  I.  and 
Atotsa,  commanded  the  Bactriaus  aud  Sacae  ia 
the  army  of  his  brother  Xerxes. 

I. 

lacchui  (*Iairxot),  the  solemn  name  of  Bacchus 
in  the  F.leusinian  mysteries,  whose  name  was  de- 
rired  from  the  boisterous  song,  called  lacchus.  In 
these  mysteries  laccbus  u*as  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Demeter,  and  was  distinguished  from 
the  Theban  Bacclius  (Dionysus ),the  son  of  Zeus  and 
6emele.  In  some  traditions  lacchus  is  even  called 
a son  of  Bacchus,  but  in  others  the  ‘2  ore  identitied. 
On  the  6lh  day  of  the  Kleusinian  festiral  (the  ‘20th  of 
Boedromion)  the  statue  of  laccbus  was  carried  from  ' 
the  temple  of  Demeter  across  the  Thriasian  plain 
to  Eleusis,  accompanied  by  a numerous  and  riotous 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  tang  the  lacchus, 
carried  mystic  baskets,  and  danced  to  the  sound  of 
cymbals  and  trumpets. 

ladira  or  lader  (ladertinoi : OU  Zam\  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a good  harbour, 
and  a Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  **  Colooia 
Claudia  Augusta  Felix.'*  j 

lalfoias  ('IdAf^sor),  a similar  personiheation  to  ^ 
that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a son  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the  song  lalerous, 
which  was  a kind  of  dirge,  and  is  only  mentioned 
as  sung  on  most  melancholy  occasions. 

lalmintif  son  of  Arcs  and  Asty* 

oche,  and  brother  of  Ascalaphut,  was  a native  of 
the  Boeotian  Orchomenos.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  a suitor  of  Helena.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  he  wandered  about  with  the 
Orchomenians,  and  founded  colonies  in  Colchis. 

lUj^SUS  (IdAucror),  one  of  the  3 very  ancient 
Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of 
the  6 original  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexajiolis 
[Doris],  stood  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  60  stadia  S.W.  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  laiysus, 
son  of  Ccrcaphus,  and  grandson  of  Helios. 

lai&bo  (*Idu^u)«  a Thracian  woman,  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a slave  of  Metanim.  When 
Demetcr,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  arrived  in 
Attica,  and  visited  the  house  of  Metonira,  lambe 
cheered  the  mournful  goddess  by  her  j'.*kes. 

lambUelias  Syrian  who 

lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wrote  a 
romance  in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  Jiahylonica, 
The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome  of  it  is  pre- 
served by  Photiut.  — 2.  A celebrated  Neo-Pla. 
tonic  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Code- 
Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the  greater ' 
port  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  ; 
the  Gre.it,  probably  before  a.  d.  3^13.  He  was  in- 
ferior in  judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo- ' 
Platonists,  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  ; and  he  intro- 
duced into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysteries  of  the  K.,  by  means  of  which  he  endea-  I 
voured  to  check  the  pn>gress  of  Christianity.  The 
extant  works  of  lamblichus  are : I.  Hepi  Tlvdoyd- 
pou  atpcVswT,  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It 
was  intended  as  a preparation  for  the  study  of 
Plato,  and  consisted  originally  of  10  books,  of 
which  5 only  are  extanL  1.  The  1st  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  thouuh 
compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  rahie.  os  tne 
ouicr  works,  from  which  it  is  txikcn,  are  lost 
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Edited  by  Knster,  Amsterd.  1707  ; and  br  Kiess, 
ling.  Lips.  1815.  2.  nporpcvrarol  \6yot  ui  ^lAo- 
<ro^ar,  forms  a sort  of  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Plato.  Edited  by  Kiessling.  Lip*.  1613,  8vo. 
3.  Ilff^  iro4>^f  fia&rtfiartic^s  contains 

many  fragments  of  the  works  of  early  Pythagoreans. 
Edi^  by  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790.  4.  Ilspl  Tijr 

Niicopdxou  iipiBurfTtKrfs  cicroycryur.  Edited  by 
Tennulius,  Deventer  and  Amheim,  1668.  5. 
dsoAoyoupcKi  r^s  ipidfir/riK^f.  Edited  by  Ast, 
Lips.  1817.  — II.  n«pl  ntHrrijptwr,  written  to  prove 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Egv*ptian  and  Cbaldaean 
theology.  Edited  by  Gale,  Oxon.  1678.  lambli- 
chut  wrote  other  worits  which  arc  lost, — 3.  A 
later  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  Apamea,  a con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Julian  and  of  Libanius. 

laml^.  [Iamus.] 

Tamwlo^  ('IcLtysia  ; *lc^irla:  ; O.  T. 

Jabneel,  Jahneh  : Jlmfh  or  Gabneh)^  a consider* 
able  city  of  Palestine,  between  Diospolis  and 
Azotui,  near  the  coast,  w*ith  a good  harbour,  was 
taken  by  King  Urziah  from  the  Philistines. 
Pompey  united  it  to  the  province  of  Syria,  After 
the  destruction  of  Jenisalem  it  became  the  seal  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  a celebrated  Kbool  of  Jewish 
lean>ing. 

laxnns  ('Icmios),  son  of  Apollo  and  Eradne,  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  was 
r^^ded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  famous  family  of 
seers,  the  lamidae  at  Olympia. 

IsAint  (‘leUfipa),  one  of  the  Nereids. 

lantha  (’Idy^n).  L Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Persephone. 
»2.  laughter  of  Telesies  of  Crete,  beloved  by 
Iphis. 

lap^tua  ('lav(rdt),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  married  Asia  or  Clymene,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Oceanus,  and  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetheus, 
and  Menoelius.  He  was  imprisoned  with  Cronus 
in  Tartarus.  Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas, 
and  others,  are  often  designated  by  the  patronymics 
lapetidae  (es),  lapetiomdiu  (rs),  and  the  feminine 
/af)ftionis. 

Itpj^det  ClelTvJsT  or  ’IttwoJeO,  a warlike  and 
barbarous  people  in  the  N.  of  Illyricum,  between 
the  rivers  Arsia  and  Tedanius,  were  a mixed  race, 
partly  Illyrian  and  partly  Celtic,  who  tattooed 
their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augustoi. 
Their  country  was  called  lapjdla. 

l&pj^^ta  (*IaTtryi'a : ‘Idwvyet),  the  name  given 
by  tbc  Gfeelu  to  the  S.  of  Apulin,  from  Tarentum 
and  Bnindusium  to  tbc  From,  lapy^um  (C. 
Leuoa)  ; though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Apulia.  [Api  lia.J  The  came  is  de- 
rived from  the  mythical  lapyx. 

Iftpyz  ('ldwv().  L Son  of  Lycaon  and  brother 
of  Daunius  and  Peueetius,  who  went  as  leaders  of 
a colony  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he  w*as  a 
Cretan,  and  a brother  af  Icadius.  or  a son  of 
Daedalus  and  a Cretan  woman,  from  whom  the 
Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the  name 
of  lapygcs.  — 2.  The  W.N.W.  wind,  blowing 
off  the  c ast  of  lapygia  (Apulia),  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  consequently  favourable  to  persons 
crossing  over  to  Greece.  It  was  the  same  as  the 
dpyvffTTjf  of  the  Greeks. 

larbas  or  Hiarbas,  king  of  the  GaetuUani,  and 
SOD  of  Jupiter  Ammon  by  a Libyan  nymph,  sued 
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Horae  Keoiofia).  (From  a Doo-rolief  at  Itomc,;  l*iurr.‘lS9. 
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COINS  OF  PERSONS.  HELENA  — JUSTINIAN. 


Helena,  wife  of  Julian.  Pa^c3DI. 


lllL-ruii  II.,  Kill'.;  of  SjraeuM,  n.c.  87*i— 216.  l*uKe32(K 


Hioruiomai,  KiiuorSyrainuc,  n.c.  216.  l’i4,T.'J2I,  Xo.2. 


Ilonoriua,  Komaii  £m}icror,  ▲.  D.  12.1.  Parfc  W. 


Iilrleua,  King  of  Caiio,  a.  d.  Mi.  S9. 
Tn  f<tf^  p.  3WT.1 


Jnba  1.,  Kin^of  Nuiniitu,  ob.  D.c.  46.  Pat^eS^. 


Juba  U.(  Kin;;  of  Mauretania,  ob.  a.  D.  19.  Pai;e  SI'). 


Julia,  ilangiiter  of  Ainrusttu,  ob.  k.  D.  £*.  Puin*  356,  No.  5. 


Julian,  Uoiuan  EmjH>ror,  a.  r,  :56l  — 3ff!,  Prj;c  857. 
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lARDANES. 

In  vain  for  the  hand  of  Dido  in  marriage.  For 
details  see  Dino. 

lard&net  {*lapidyrit\  a king  of  Lydia,  and 
father  of  (Jmphale,  who  is  hence  called  lardani*. 

lard&nei  or  lard&niu  ("lopSdrnr,  ’IdpScu'ot). 
1.  (J(jrt/o«),  a river  in  Elis.<~2.  A river  in  the 
N.  of  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town  Cydonia. 

lUlon  or  I&tltia  ('Io<rfsrr,  ‘Id^riot),  eon  of  Zeus  I 
and  F.lectra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  son  of 
Corythus  and  Electra.  At  the  wedding  of  his 
sister  Harmonia,  Demeter  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  in  a thrice-ploughed  held  (TplvoXor)  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pliiton  or  Plutus  in 
Crete ; Zeus  in  consequence  killed  lasion  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Others  represent  him  as  living 
to  an  advanced  age  as  the  husband  of  Demeter. 
In  some  traditions  lasion  and  his  brother  Dardanus 
are  said  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to  Samo- 
thrace,  and  there  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  by  Zeus.  Others  relate  that 
lasion,  being  inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora  (Pro- 
serpina), travelled  about  in  Sicily  and  many  other 
countries,  and  everywhere  taught  the  people  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter. 

lasif,  i.e.  Atalante,  the  daughter  of  lasins. 
I&so  (Mcurw),  L e.  Hecovery,  a daughter  of 
Aesculapius,  or  Amphiaraus,  and  sister  of  Hygiea, 
was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 

laMlof  or  ItMlcna  Sinuf  (*lcururht  adXTOt: 
Ou/fn/  a large  gulf  on  the  W.  coast 

of  Caria,  between  the  peninsulae  of  Miletus  and 
Myndus ; named  after  the  city  of  lassus  &nd  called 
Barg>'lieticus  Sinus  (EupyvXiTrriKhr  K^Xvot)  from 
another  city  which  stood  upon  it,  namely,  Baj^ryliA. 

laatna  or  liint  ('laovor,  ’'latros : 'Isurcof : 
Asyit-A'i/etri,  Hu.),  a city  ot  Caria,  on  the  lassius 
Sinus,  founded  by  Argives  and  further  colonised 
by  Milesians. 

* laaui  1.  An  Arcadian,  son  of  Lycur- 

gus  and  Cleophile  or  Eurynome,  brother  of  An- 
taeus, husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
nv'as,  and  father  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewise 
c^led  lasiiis  and  lasion.  ••3.  Father  of  Amphion, 
and  kins  of  the  Minyani. 

(*IdCie/«t),  a powerful  Sarmatian  people, 
who  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontns 
Euxinus  and  the  Pains  Maeotis,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  settled  near  the  Quadi  in  Dacia,  in  the 
country  bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and 
the  Sarmatian  mountains.  They  are  generally 
called  Sarmattif  Iazy<fr$  or  simply  SurmaUtes  but 
Ptolemy  gives  them  the  name  oi Iazy^» ^fe^ana$laey 
on  account  of  their  mieration.  The  lazrges  were 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Quadi,  along  with  whom 
they  frequently  attacked  the  Homan  dominions, 
especially  Moesia  and  Pannonia.  In  the  5tb  cen- 
tury they  were  conquered  by  the  Ooths. 

IbCria  {'linpla : S.  part  of  ('VeonTia),  a country 
of  Asia,  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas  '’^as  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caucasus  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E. 
by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia.  It  was 
surrounded  on  every  aide  by  mountains  through 
which  there  were  only  4 passes.  Sheltered  by 
these  mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cyrus  (A'our) 
and  its  upper  tributaries,  it  was  famed  for  a fertility 
of  which  its  modem  name  (from  r«wp7ov)  remains 
a witness.  Its  inhabitants  Ibdret  {"lirfpts)  or 
Ibiri,  were,  and  are  still,  among  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  ancients 
believed  them  to  be  of  the  same  family  u the 
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Ass3rriant  and  Medes,  whom  they  were  thought  to 
resemble  in  their  customs.  They  were  more  civi- 
lised than  their  neighbours  in  Colchis  and  Albania, 
and  were  divided  into  4 castes:  1.  the  nobles,  from 
whom  2 kings  were  chosen  ; 2.  the  priests,  who 
were  also  the  magistrates ; 3.  the  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen; 4.  the  slaves,  w'ho  performed  all  public 
and  mechanical  work.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  Iberians  w'as  agriculture.  The  Homans  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  country  through  the 
expedition  of  Pompey,  in  B.C.  65;  and  under 
Trajan  it  wai  subjected  to  Rome.  In  the  5th 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  king, 
Sapor. — No  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
Iberians  of  Asia  and  those  of  Spain. 

Ibemi  (*'lfi77pof  or^Iff^jp:  ^4ro),  the  principal 
river  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabri  near  Juliobriga,  flows  S-E. 
through  a great  plain  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  M.  Idubeda,  and  falls  into  the  M^iterraneaa, 
near  Dertosa,  after  forming  a Delta. 

Ibj^ena  (‘'I^vaor),  a Greek  lyric  poet,  w*as  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  and  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  at  Samos,  at  the  court  of  Polycraies,  al>out 
H.C.  540.  It  is  related  that  travelling  through  a 
desert  place  near  Corinth,  he  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  but  before  he  died  he  called  upon  a flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to  avenge 
his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  people  of 
Corinth  were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  cranes 
appeared;  and  one  of  the  murderers,  who  happened 
to  be  present, cried  out  involuntarily,^  Behold  the 
avengers  of  I bycus  : and  thus  w ere  the  authors 

of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  ai  Wkov  *>4- 
pavoi  passed  into  a proverb.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus 
was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  In  hit  dial^  there  w*as 
a mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic.  In  antiquity 
there  were  7 books  of  his  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a few  fragments  now  remain. 

Ic&rla  or  le&riut  ('laaffo,  *lhdpiot ; *Iivap<ci;r), 
a mountain  and  a demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Aegeis,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
taught  Icarius  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

IcAxios  (’ladptos),  aUo  called  IcAnu  or  IcA- 
lioiL  1.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Pandion,  and  hospitably  received  Dionv’sus  on  his 
arrival  in  Attica.  The  god  in  return  taught  him 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Icarius  made  a pre- 
sent of  some  wine  to  peasants,  who  became  intoxi- 
cated by  it,  and  thinking  that  they  were  poisoned 
by  Icarius,  slew  him,  and  threw  Lis  body  into  a 
well,  or  buried  it  under  a tree.  His  daughter  Kri- 
gone,  after  a long  search,  found  his  grave,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  by  his  faithful  dog  Maera. 
From  grief  she  hung  herself  on  the  tree  under 
which  he  was  burled.  Zeus  or  Dionysus  placed 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars,  making  Erigone 
the  rm/>a,  Icarius  lio'6ir$  or  Arcrarw,  and  Maera 
or  the  little  dog.  Hence  the  latter  is 
called  Icnriu$  cants.  The  god  then  punished  the 
ungrateful  Athenians  with  madness,  in  which 
condition  the  Athenian  maidens  hung  themsMves 
as  Erigone  had  done.  The  Athenians  propitiated 
Icarius  and  Erigone  by  the  institution  of  the  feeti- 
tal  of  the  Aeoni.  (See  Dirt,  of  A ntiq.  s.  v.)  — 2. 
A Lacedaemonian,  son  of  Perieres  and  Gorgo- 
ph5ne,  and  brother  of  Tyndareui.  Otherscalled  him 
I grandson  of  Perieres,  and  son  of  fMialiis.  When 
I Icanus  and  Tyndarens  were  expelled  from  Lace- 
daemon by  their  half-brother  llippocoon.  Tcarios 
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went  to  Acamania,  and  there  became  the  father  of 
Penelope,  and  of  several  other  children.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Lacedaemon.  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  he 
promised  to  give  her  to  the  hero  who  should  con* 
quer  in  a foot-race.  Ulysses  won  the  priae,  smd 
was  betrothed  to  Penelope,  Icarius  tried  to  per- 
suade his  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and  not 
accompany  Ulvsses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  allowed 
her  to  do  as  s^e  pleased,  whereupon  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  and  thus 
intimated  that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
Icarius  then  desisted  from  ^irther  entreaties,  and 
erected  a statue  of  Modesty  on  the  spot. 

Ic&ras('Uapor\sonofDaedalus.  [DaBDaLUfi.] 

Ic&nui  oricbia  C'l<capor,  *Iicapla:.ViAan'a),an 
island  of  the  Aeg^  Sea ; one  of  the  Sporades  ; 
W.  of  Samos;  called  also  Etoliche  (SoXiX'ii,  i.e.  Umg 
uland).  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea,  loftriom  Mara,  were  derived  the 
myth  of  IcaRUS.  It  was  first  colonised  by  the 
Milesians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians, 
who  fed  their  herds  on  its  rich  pastures. 

Iccltia,  a friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  (Cbrm.  i.29),  and  an  epistle  {Ep.  i. 
12).  The  ode  was  written  in  b.  c.  25,  when  Iccius 
\vtL»  preparing  to  join  Aeliiis  Gallus  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia.  The  epistle  was  composed  about 
10  years  afterwards,  when  Iccius  had  become  Vip- 
saniui  Agrippa's  steward  in  Sicily.  In  both  poems 
Horace  reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in 
Iccius  an  inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

Io8ni,  called  Simifil  (2ifi*roi)  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Dritain,  who 
dwelt  N.  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  the  modem  counties 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt  from  the 
Romans,  under  their  heroic  queen  Boadic£a,  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history.  [Boadicba.]  Their  chief 
town  was  Yenta  loenomm  (Cats^),  about  3 
miles  from  Norwich. 

lehnaa  A town  in 

Bottiaea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
.\xiusw«»8.  A town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence 
simmroed  Ichnaea. 

Ichnaa  or  Ischnae  Clx^^t,  ’'Icrxvm),  a Greek 
city  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  be- 
tween Crassus  and  the  Parthians,  in  which  the 
farmer  gained  the  victory.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Parthians  soon  after  defeated  the  Romans  near 
the  same  spot. 

Ichthyophigi  (Tx^o^d^oi,  Le.  FtM-eo/m), 
was  a vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  various  peoples  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
of  whom  they  knew  but  little.  Thus  we  find 
Ichthyophagi:  1.  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  of  Asia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sinae:  2.  on  the  coast  of  Gb- 
DR09IA  : 3.  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix:  4. 
in  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above 
Egypt:  5.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

ieillni.  1.  Sp.,  WHS  one  of  the  3 envoys  sent 
by  the  plebeians,  after  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  B.C.  494.  He 
was  thrice  elected  tribune  of  the  plehs,  namely,  in 
49'2,481,and  471.^2.  L.,  a man  of  great  energy 
and  eloquence,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  45G,  when 
he  claimed  for  the  tribunes  the  right  of  convoking 
the  senate,  and  also  carried  the  important  law  for 
the  assignment  of  the  Aventine  (de  At'tniino  pubU~ 
camdo)  to  the  plebi.  In  the  following  year  (.455), 
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he  was  again  elected  tribune.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  against  the  decem- 
virs, 449.  Virginia  had  been  ^trothed  to  him, 
and  he  boldly  defended  her  cause  before  App. 
Claudius  ; and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  her 
father's  hand,  Icilius  hurried  to  the  army  which 
was  carrvnng  on  the  av  against  the  Sabines,  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  desert  the  government. 

lodulum  ('Iffdvicw : *l«oncof:  A'oatyeA),  the 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was,  when 
visited  by  St.  Paul,  a flourishing  city,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Jews  and  Greeks : nnder  the 
later  emperors,  a colony : and  in  the  middle  ages, 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  crusades. 

letlntu  ('Irriyor),  a contemporary  of  Pericles, 
was  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple  of 
Athene,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  near 
Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  Callicrates  was  associated 
with  Ictinus  in  building  the  Parthenon. 

Ida  Dor.  "18a).  ].  (/do,  or  JTas-DagA ),  a 
mountain  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
formed  the  S.  lK>undary  of  the  Troad ; extending  from 
Lectum  Pr.  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Troad,  E.- 
wards  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramvttium, 
and  further  E.  into  the  centre  of  Mysia.  Its  Kighost 
summits  were  Cotylus  on  the  N.  and  Gargara  on 
the  S. : the  latter  is  about  5000  feet  high,  and  is 
often  capped  with  snow.  Lower  down,  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  are  well-wooded ; and  lower  still, 
they  form  fertile  fields  and  valleys.  The  sources 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  Aesepiu,  besides  other 
rivers  and  numerous  brooks,  are  on  Ida.  The 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  mythology,  as  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  Gan^unede,  whom  Ovid  (Fast.  ii. 
145)  calls  Idaeus  puer  and  of  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  who  is  called  Idaeus  Judese  by  Ovid  (Fotf. 
vi.  44),  and  Idaeus  pastor  by  Cicero  (ad  Ati.  L 
18).  In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is  the  place 
from  which  the  gods  watch  the  battles  in  the  plain 
of  Troy.  Ida  was  also  an  ancient  seal  of  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  liom  it  the  name 
of  Idaea  Mater.  2.  (Fsilorati\  a mountain  in  the 
centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  mountain  range 
which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 
Mt.  Ida  is  said  to  be  7674  feet  a^ve  the  level  of 
the  seo.  It  was  closely  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Zeus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
in  a cave  in  this  mountain. 

Idaea  Mater.  [Ida.] 

Idaei  Daotj^li.  [Dacttll] 

IdUlum  (*l8dA.iov),  a town  in  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  Venus,  who  hence  Imre  the  surname  Idalia. 

Idas  (*18ar),  son  of  Apbareut  and  Arene,  the 
daughter  of  Oebalus,  brother  of  Lynceus,  husband 
of  Marpessa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or  Alcyone. 
From  the  name  of  their  father,  Idas  and  Lynceua 
are  called  ApAaretidae  or  Apkarldae.  Apollo  «*as 
in  love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Kvenui, 
but  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a winged  chariot  which 
Poseidon  had  given  him.  Evenus  could  not  over- 
take Idas,  but  Apollo  found  him  in  Messene,  and 
took  the  maiden  from  him.  The  lovers  fought  for 
her  possewion,  but  Zeus  separated  them,  and  left 
the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose  Idas,  from 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew-  old. 
Xhe  Apharetidae  also  took  part  in  the  C^ydonian 
hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  But 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  their  story  is  their 
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battle  with  the  Diotcuri,  Ca«tor  and  Pollux,  which 
is  related  elsewhere  [p.  22B,  b.]. 

Idista^ftu  Campos,  a plain  in  Germany  near 
the  Weser,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  \V'estphalica,  between  Hintfln  and  HiuuUrpe^ 
memorable  f^or  the  victory’  of  Gennanicus  over  the 
Cheruftci,  o.  16. 

Idmon  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or 

Cyrene,  was  a soothsayer,  and  accompanies  the 
Argonauts,  although  he  knew  beforehand  that 
death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  country 
of  the  Moriandynians  by  a boar  or  a serpent ; or, 
according  to  others,  he  died  there  of  a disease. 

IddmlSnaus  (‘iSo/isvfi/s).  1.  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
was  king  of  Crete.  He  is  sometimes  called  L^Hus 
nr  Cm*ttiu*s  from  tbe  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and 
Cnouus.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Meriones,  tbe  son  of  his  half- 
brother  Molus,  be  led  the  Cretans  in  80  ships 
against  Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  himself  espe* 
cially  in  tbe  battle  near  tlie  ships.  According  to 
Homer,  Idoroeneus  returned  home  m safety  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  Later  traditions  relate  that  once 
in  a storm  he  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  whau 
ever  be  should  6rst  meet  on  his  landing,  if  tbe  god 
would  grant  him  a safe  return.  This  was  his  own 
son,  whom  be  accordingly  sacrificed.  As  Crete 
was  thereupon  visited  by  a plague,  the  Cretans 
expelled  Idoroeneus.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
settled  in  Calabria,  and  built  a temple  to  Athena. 
From  thence  he  is  said  to  have  migrated  again  to 
Colophon,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shown  at  Cuosus,  where  he  and  Meriones 
were  worshipped  as  heroes.  ^2.  Of  Laropsacus,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  310 — 270.  He  wrote  several  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  all  of  which  arc  lost  The 
latter  were  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Greece. 

Iddthia  (£i'8o6fa),  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Menelaus  bow  he  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  declare  in  what  manner  he  might 
reach  home  in  safety. 

Idxieos  or  Hidrlau  ('iSpieui,  king  of 

Caria,  2nd  son  of  Hecatomnus  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Maussolus,  in  B.  c.  351.  He  died  in  34-f, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Ada,  whom  he 
had  married. 

IdabMa  (.S'wrra  <U  Oca  and  Lorenso),  a range 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the  Cantabh, 
fonns  the  S.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  the  Ebro, 
and  runs  S.E.  to  the  Mediterranean. 

IdOmaea  (’ISov^a),  is  the  Greek  form  of  tbe 
scriptural  name  Edom,  but  the  terms  are  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  In  the  O.  T.,  and  in  the  time 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Edom 
IS  the  district  of  Mt  Seir,  that  is,  the  mountainous 
region  extending  N.  and  S.  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  £.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  and  added  by  £hivid  to  the 
Jsraelitisb  monarchy.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea,  and  at  bist  its  extinction  by  Nebuebad- 
nexzar,  enabled  the  Edomites  to  extend  their  power 
to  tbe  N.W.  over  the  S.  part  of  Judaea  as  far  as 
Hebron,  while  their  original  territory  was  token 
potsession  of  by  the  Xalmthaean  Arabs.  Thus  the 
Idumaea  of  the  later  Jewish,  and  of  the  Homan, 
history  is  tbe  S.  part  of  Judovo,  and  a smoil  portion 
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of  the  N.  of  Arabia  Petraai,  extending  N.W.  and 
S.  £.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  \V.  side  of 
Mt.  Seir.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Idumoeans 
were  again  subjected  to  Judaea  (b.  c.  129),  and 
govern^,  under  them,  by  prefects  (oTpaTrryot), 
who  were  very  probably  descended  from  the  old 
princes  of  Edom;  but  the  internal  dissensions  in 
tbe  Asmonaean  &mily  led  at  last  to  tbe  establish- 
ment of  an  Idumaean  dynasty  on  the  Jewish 
throne.  [Antipatbr,  Nos.  3,  4 ; Hbrodbu.]  The 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumaea  and  Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Soon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jisnisalem  the  name  of 
Idumaea  disappears  from  history,  and  is  merged  in 
that  of  Arabia.  Both  the  old  Edomites  and  the 
later  Idumoeans  were  a commercial  people,  and 
carried  on  a great  part  of  the  traffic  Wtween  tbe 
East  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediternuieau. 

Id^ia  (*l8v7a),  daughter  of  Oceauus  and  Tetbys, 
and  wife  of  the  Colchian  king  Abstbs. 

lerne.  [Uiebrnia.] 

Idtae  (*UToi : ‘lertvos:  Jato)^  a town  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily,  on  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
S.W.  ofMacella. 

Igilitun  {GipUo)y  a small  island  off  the  Etruscan 
coast,  opposite  Cosa. 

IgnaUtlB  (’l^vdnof),  one  of  tbe  Apostolical 
Fathers,  was  a hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
succeeded  Evodiusas  bishop  of  Antioch  in  a.d.  69. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at  Antioch, 
and  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  Tbe  date  of 
his  martyrdom  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it  in  1 07, 
but  others  as  late  as  1 1 6.  On  his  way  from  Antioch 
to  Hume,  Ignatius  wrote  several  epistles  in  Greek 
to  various  churches.  There  arc  extant  at  present 
15  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  but  of  theae  only 
7 are  considered  to  be  genuine  ; and  even  these  7 
are  much  interpolated.  The  ancient  Syriac  version 
uf  some  of  these  epistles,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the  interpolations 
found  in  the  present  Greek  text,  and  was  evi- 
dently executed  when  the  Greek  text  wus  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is  at  present.  Tbe 
Greek  text  has  been  published  in  the  Poire*  Ajo*- 
toiici  by  Cotelcrius,  AmsUrd.  ) 724,  and  by  Jacob- 
son, Ozon.  1838  ; and  the  Syriac  version,  accompa- 
nied with  the  Greek  text,  by  Cureton,  Lond.  1849. 

Ig^viam  (Iguvinus,  Iguvinas,  -fttis  : UubUo  or 
EuguUo\  an  important  town  in  Umbria,  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Apennines.  On  a mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town  w-as  a celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  ruins  of  which  were  disco^e^ed,  4 
centuries  ago,  7 brazen  tables,  covered  with  Um- 
brian inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Gubbio.  These  tables,  frequently  called  the  En- 
gubian  TahUt^  contain  more  than  lOUO  Umbrian 
words,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  a knowlc<^» 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy.  They’  ore  ex- 
plained by  Grotefend, /f Lingmae  LW^Wcue, 
dec.,  Hannov.  1835,  seq.,  and  by  Lepsius, 

How*  Vn^rica*  et  Oscue,  Li^  1841. 

DaXra  ('I^dcipa),  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  and  sister  of  PhoeW.  The  2 sisters  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  LeueippiJae.  Both  were  carried  off  by  the 
Dioscuri,  and  llaira  became  the  wife  of  Castor. 

neracones,  Hercaoneasei,  or  Hlurgavonoasei , 

A people  in  Hispnnia  Tanuconensis  on  the  W.  coast 
between  the  Ih^nis  and  M.  Idubcda.  Their  chief 
town  was  Dxrtosa. 

X 2 
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Ilerda  (Z^ru/a),  a town  of  the  Ilenretei  in 
Ilispaxiia  Tarraconenfis,  situated  on  n height  above 
the  river  Sicoris  {Settre\  which  was  here  crossed 
bv  a stone  bridge.  It  was  afterwards  a Roman 
co!ony«  but  in  the  time  of  Ausonius  had  ceased  to 
be  a place  of  importance.  It  was  here  that  Afra- 
nins  and  Petreius,  the  legates  of  Pompey,  were 
defeated  br  Caesar  (h.  a 49). 

IlergitaSt  a people  in  liispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  the  Ibenis  and  the  Pyrenees, 
nia  or  Ehea  Silvia.  [Romulus.] 
mci  or  mice  (AVrAe),  a town  of  the  Contestani 
on  the  E.  coast  of  liispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
roatl  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Valentia,  was  a co- 
lonia  immunia  The  modem  AVcAc  lies  at  a greater 
distance  from  the  coast  than  the  ancient  town. 
lUeuses.  an  ancient  people  in  Sardinia. 

Uldiia  (*lAidKi)X  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Polymnestor  or  Polymeslor,  king  of  the  | 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whom  sho  bore  a son  | 
Deipylus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  war 
her  brother  Polydoms  was  intrusted  to  her  care, 
and  she  brought  him  up  as  her  own  son.  For  de- 
tails ICC  PuLVDORt^s.  lliona  was  the  name  of  one  , 
of  the  tnigedies  of  Pacuvius.  (Hor.  Sai.  ii.  3.  61.) 

nid&eut  ('IXiorfi/r},  a son  of  Niobe,  whom 
Apollo  would  have  IHted  to  save,  because  he  was 
praying  ; but  the  arrow  was  no  lunger  under  the 
control  of  the  god.  [Niosn.] 

nipa  {Penna/hr),  a town  in  Hispania  Raetica, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bnetis,  which  was  navU 
gable  to  this  place  with  small  vessels. 

BiMUi  (’lAjffadr,  more  mrcly  EtAnrcdt),  a 
amall  river  in  Attica,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt. 
llymettus,  receives  the  brook  Kridanus  near  the 
Lyceum  outside  the  walls  of  Athens,  then  flows 
through  the  E.  side  of  Athens,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  marshes  in  the  Athenian  plain.  The  llissus 
is  now  usually  dry,  as  its  waters  are  drawn  off  to 
supply  the  city. 

XUthfia  (EiAcl^vta),  also  called  Klithyia,  He- 
thvia,  or  Eleutho,  the  goddess  of  birth,  w ho  came 
to  the  assistance  of  women  in  labour.  When  she 
was  kindly  disposed,  the  furthered  the  birth  ; but 
when  she  was  angry,  she  protracted  the  labour. 
In  the  Iluid  the  liithyiae  (in  the  plural)  are  called 
the  daughters  of  Hera.  But  in  the  Odyssey  and 
ileiind,  and  in  the  later  poets  in  general,  there  is 
only  one  goddess  of  this  name,  llithria  was  the 
servant  of  Hera,  and  was  employed  by  the  latter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules.  [IIbkcules.]  — 
The  worship  of  llithyia  appears  to  have  been  first 
established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  where  she 
was  believt^  to  have  bt^n  bom  iu  a cave  in  the 
territory’  of  Cnossus.  From  thence  her  warship  i 
spread  over  Delos  and  Attica.  According  to  a | 
ilclian  tradition  llithyia  was  not  bom  in  Crete,  . 
l)Ut  had  come  to  Delos  from  the  Hyperboreans,  for  ! 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto.  In  an  ancient  hv’mn 
attribuied  to  Glen,  which  was  sung  in  Delos, 
llithyia  was  called  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It 
is  probable  that  llithyia  was  originally  a goddess 
of  the  moon,  and  hence  became  identified  with 
Artemis  or  Diana.  I'he  moon  was  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  growth  in  general, 
and  consequently  over  that  of  children. 

Ulnm.  [Tmoar.J 

lUlbirit  (’lAXiff<pfrb  1.  (Teci),  called  Tichis 
•rTechnin  by  the  Uonuins,a  river  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
■ensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones,  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  falls,  after  a short  course,  into  the 
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Mare  Gal1icum.-»2.  (£f»e),  a town  of  the  San- 
tones,  on  the  above-mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  w*as  originally  a place  of  importance, 
but  afterw'ords  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was 
restored  by  Constantine,  who  changed  its  name 
into  Helena,  whence  the  modem  Kl/te. 

niiturgia  or  niitin^  (Andujar)^  an  important 
town  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  si- 
tuated on  a strep  rock  near  the  Baetis,  smd  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo  ; it  was  destroyed  by 
Scipio  B.C.  210,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  received  the 
name  of  Forum  Julium. 

nijriicnin  or  lUjhii,  more  rarely  lUyxiA  (rh 
’lAAupofdv,  'lAAupir,  'lAAi/pla),  included,  in  its 
widest  signification,  all  the  land  W.  of  Macedonia 
and  E.  of  Italy  and  Khaetia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  Epirus,  and  N.  os  far  as  the  valleys  of  the  Savus 
and  Dravus  and  the  junction  of  these  rivers  wiih 
the  Danube.  This  wide  extent  of  country  was 
inhabited  by  mimerous  Illyrian  tribea,  all  of  whom 
were  more  or  less  barbarous.  They  were  probably 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Thracians,  but  some 
Celts  were  mingled  with  them.  The  country  was 
divided  into  2 parts : 1.  lUyrii  Barbara  or  Bo- 
mana,  the  Roman  province  of  Ulyrietmi,  extended 
along  the  Adriatic  sea  from  Italy  (Istria),  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Arsia,  to  the  river 
Drilo,  and  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Macedonia 
and  Moesia  Superior,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Drinua^  and  on  the  N.  by  Ptuinonia.  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  tlie  Dravus.  It  thus 
comprehended  a part  of  the  modem  Croatia^  the 
whole  of  JJaltnati*!^  almost  the  whole  of  Jiosma, 
and  a part  of  AlLauia.  It  was  divided  in  ancient 
times  into  3 districts,  according  to  the  tribes  by 
which  it  was  inhabited:  — Upydia,  the  interior 
of  the  country  on  the  N.,  from  the  Arsia  to  the 
Tedanius  [Iapvdrs];  Libumia.  along  the  coast 
from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  [Liburm];  and 
Dalmatia,  S.  of  Libumia,  along  the  coast  from  the 
Titius  to  the  Drilo.  [Dalmatia.]  The  Libur* 
nions  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the  Homans  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dal- 
matians in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the  entire 
country  was  organised  as  a Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  Illyrians,  and  especially  the  Dalma- 
tians, formed  an  important  part  of  the  Romm 
legions.  — 2.  myru  Qrmaca,  or  lUyrU  proper, 
also  called  Epinii  Hova,  extended  from  the  Drilo, 
along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Cerauoian  mouniains, 

. which  separated  it  from  Epinis  proper:  it  was 
hounded  on  tlic  E.  by  Macedonia,  It  thus  eiu- 
bmeed  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  AlLama,  It 
was  a mountainous  country,  but  possessed  some 
fertile  land  on  the  coast  Its  principal  rivers  were 
the  Aot's  Arsus,  OBNVS(‘s,and  Panyasus.  In 
the  interior  was  an  important  lake,  the  Lychnitik- 
On  t)>e  coast  there  w’cre  the  Greek  coluuies  of 
Epidamnus, afterwards  DYRRHACUiL’M,aitd  ApoL- 
LOMA.  It  was  at  these  places  that  the  celeluated 
Via  Egnatia  commenced,  which  ran  through  Ma- 
cedonia to  Byzantium.  The  coumiy  was  inha- 
bited by  various  tribes,  Atiktanrs,  TaVLastiu 
pARTUtNi,  Dassarrtak,  ^c.  In  early  times 
they  were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbourt 
to  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  were  sulxlued 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Orrat, 
who  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  ibcir  king 
dylis,  K.  c.  359,  After  the  de.ith  of  Alexander 
I the  Great,  most  of  the  Illyrian  tribee  recovered  iheif 
1 independence.  At  a later  lime  the  injury  wb»ck 
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the  RomAn  tnde  sufTered  from  their  piracies  hroti|zht 
them  the  anni  of  the  republic.  The  forces 
of  their  queen  Teuta  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Homana,  and  she  wa«  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  surrender  of  part  of  her  dominions  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  229.  The  2nd 
Illyrian  war  was  finished  by  the  Komant  with  the 
same  ease.  It  was  commenced  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  who  was  guardian  of  Pineut,  the  son  of 
A(rron,  but  he  was  conquered  by  the  consul  Aemi* 
lius  Paulus,  219.  Pineus  was  succeeded  by  PleU' 
ratus,  who  cultirated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Homana  His  son  Gentius  formed  an  alliance  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome  ; but 
he  was  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  in  the 
same  year  as  Perseus,  16b  ; w hereupon  Illyria,  as 
well  as  Macedonia,  became  subject  to  Home.  In 
the  new  dirision  of  the  empire  under  Constantine, 
] Uyhcum  formed  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
empire.  It  was  divided  int4>  lUyrictun  Oocideii' 
tale,  which  included  lllyricum  proper,  Pannonia, 
and  Nohcum,and  myrlctun  Orientale,  which  com> 
prehended  Dacia,  Moesia.  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

Btu  (.'lAof).  1.  Son  of  Dardaniis  by  Ibitea,  the 
daughter  ofTeucer.  Hus  died  without  issue,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Erichthonius. 

2.  Son  of  Trot  and  Callirhoi;,  grandson  of  Erich> 
thoniui,  and  great-grandson  of  Danlamu  ; whence 
be  is  called  DardanideM,  He  was  the  father  of  lun)- 
medon  and  the  grandfather  of  Priam.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  llion,  which  was  also 
called  Troy,  after  bis  father.  Zeus  gave  him  the 
palladium,  a statue  of  3 cubits  high,  with  its  feet 
close  together,  bolding  a tpcor  in  its  right  hand, 
and  a distalf  in  its  left,  and  promised  that  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  Troy,  the  city  sbouM  be  safe. 
The  tomb  of  Hus  was  shown  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Troy.  3.  Son  of  Mermenis,  and  grandson  of 
Jason  and  Mede^  He  lived  at  Epbyra,  between 
Elis  and  Olympia  ; and  when  Ulysses  came  to  him 
to  fetch  the  poison  for  his  arrows,  lliu  refuted  it, 
from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

Dra.  [ArrHALiA.] 

Hyitea,  a people  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  in 
the  modem  Mont/rtroi. 

Imachkra  (Imacharensis:  J/oceuru),  a town  in 
Sicily,  in  the  Heraean  mountaina 

ImJinj  (rh  ^\nao¥  /Ipor),  the  name  of  a great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  used 
indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge.  In  its 
most  definite  application,  it  appears  to  mean  the 
W.  part  of  the  Himalaya^  between  the  Paropamisui 
and  the  Eroodi  Montes  ; but  when  it  is  applied  to 
some  great  chain,  extending  much  further  to  the 
N.  and  dividing  Scythia  into  2 parts,  Scythia  inlni 
Imaum  and  Scythia  extra  Iinaum,  it  must  either  be 
understood  to  mean  the  Moui*our  or  Altai  moun- 
tains,  or  else  some  intaginary  range,  which  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  actually  existing  mountains. 

ImbrifW  a river  in  the  island  of 

Samos,  formerly  called  Parthenius,  Bowing  into 
the  sea  not  far  from  the  city  of  S.amos.  The  t^le* 
brated  temple  of  Hem  {^Hptuoy)  stood  near  it, 
and  it  gave  the  epithet  of  Imbrasia  both  to  Hem 
and  to  Artemis. 

labroa  {’’Iftipoi : "'ln^fHos : Emlro  or  /mliriu), 
an  uland  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  near  the 
Thracian  Cbersonesus,  about  IB  miles  S.  E of  Sa- 
xnotbrmce,  and  about  22  N.  K.  of  Ix^mnos,  It  is 
about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  hilly,  but 
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contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Imbrot,  like  the 
neigh Itouriiig  island  of  Sainothrace,  was  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cabiri  and  Hermes.  There  was  a tow'n  of  the 
same  name  on  the  K.  of  the  island,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  ruins. 

In&chis  (Tvaxi't),  a surname  of  lo,  the  d.'mghter 
of  Inachus.  The  goddess  Isis  is  also  called  /rocAix, 
because  she  was  identified  with  lo  ; and  some- 
times Inncktt  is  used  as  synonymous  with  an  Argive 
or  Greek  woman.  — Inacki^  in  the  same  wav 
was  used  as  a name  of  Epaphua,  a grandson  of 
Inachus,  and  also  of  Perseus,  because  be  was  bom 
at  Argos,  the  city  of  Inachus. 

In&chtu  (*Ivaxot),  son  of  Oceamis  and  Tetbys, 
and  father  of  Phoroneus  and  Aegialeus,  to  whom 
others  add  lo,  Argos  Panoptes,  and  Phegeus  or  Pe- 
geus.  He  was  the  first  king  and  (he  most  ancient 
hero  of  Argos,  whence  the  country  is  frequently 
called  the  land  of  Inachus;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
given  bis  name  to  the  river  Inachus.  The  ancients 
made  several  attempts  to  explain  the  stories  about 
Inachus:  sometimes  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
native  of  Argos,  who,  after  the  fiood  of  Deucalion, 
led  the  Argives  from  the  mountains  into  the  plains ; 
and  sometimes  they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of 
on  Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony,  which  selUed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Inachus. 

In&cbui  (*’lraxos).  1.  (/fcmt/ra),  the  chief  river 
in  Argo!  is,  rises  in  the  mountain  Lyreeus  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia,  Hows  in  a S.K.-ly  direction, 
receives  near  Argos  the  Charadnis,  and  (alls  into 
the  Sinus  Argolicus  S.  of  Argos. » 2.  A river  in 
.Acamania,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Laemon  in  the  range 
of  Pindus,  and  falls  into  the  Achelous. 

In&rlme.  [Ainaria.] 

In&roi  (Tvdpwt,  occasionally  ''Ivapot),  son  nf 
Psammitichus,  a chief  of  some  Libyan  tiib^  to  the 
\V.  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
Persians,  which  ended  in  a revolt  of  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  B.C.  461.  In  460  Inaros  called  in  the 
Athenians,  who,  with  a fleet  of  200  galleys,  were 
then  otT  Cyprus:  the  ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis, 
and,  occupying  two  paru  of  the  town,  besieged  tiie 
third.  In  the  same  year  Inaros  defeated  the  Per> 
Stans  in  a great  battle,  in  which  Achaeinenes,  the 
brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  was  slain.  Hut  fi 
new  army,  under  a new  commander,  Megabvzus, 
was  more  successful.  The  Ktrypiians  and  their 
allies  were  defeated  ; and  Inaros  was  taken  by 
treachery  and  crucified,  45.'5. 

India  (q  : 'leSdr,  Indus),  was  a name  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  much  ns  the  modem 
term  Juui  Indic$y  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  S.K. 
part  of  Asia,  to  the  E.,S.  and  S.E  of  the  gn  at 
ranges  of  mountains  now  called  the  ikJiman  and 
.Ifot/it/ains,  including  the  2 peninsulns 
of  Huiiiustan^  and  of  Cochiti'Chiua,  .Sitioi, 

and  Malacca^  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Induin 
Archi^apo,  There  is  ample  evidence  that  c«mi- 
mercial  intercourse  was  carried  on,  from  a very 
early  time,  between  the  W.  coast  of  /Jimiuttan 
and  the  W.  parts  of  Asia,  by  the  way  of  tho 
Persiat)  Gulf,  the  Euphrates,  and  across  the  Syrian 
Desert  lo  Phoenicia,  and  also  by  way  of  the  Ked 
Sea  and  Idumaea,  both  to  Egy^pt  and  lo  Phoenicia  ; 
and  so  on  from  Phoenicia  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  The  direct  acquaintance  of  the  w-esteni 
nations  with  India  dates  from  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hyitaspen,  who  added  to  the  Persian 
I empire  a part  of  its  N.W.  regions,  perhaps  only  at 
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far  M the  Indus  certainly  not  beyond  the  limit*  of 
the  PHTtJiib;  and  the  flight  knowledge  of  the 
country  thus  obtained  by  the  Persians  was  con- 
Teyed  to  the  Greeks  through  the  inquiries  of  tra* 
▼eilers  especially  Herodotus,  and  afterward*  by 
those  Greeks  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Persian  empire,  such  a*  CTBBtaa,  who  wrote  a 
special  work  on  India  The  expedition 

of  Alkxandxr  into  India  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  country  ; but  the  con- 
quest* of  Alexander  only  extended  within  Scmde^ 
and  the/^Kir^6,a*  faros  the  river  Hvphasis, down 
which  be  sailed  into  the  Indus,  and  down  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek  king  of  Syria, 
Seleucus  Nicator,  crossed  the  Hrphasi*.  and  made 
war  with  the  Prasii,  a people  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Ganges,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
sent  ambassadors,  named  Megasthenes  and  Daima- 
chus,  who  lived  for  several  years  at  Palibothra,  the  | 
capital  of  the  Prasii,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity  i 
of  ohtoining  much  information  respecting  the  parts  j 
of  Indio  about  the  Ganges.  Megasthenes  com- 1 
posed  a work  on  India,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  works  of  later  writers.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.  c.  281,  the  direct 
intercourse  of  the  western  nations  with  India,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  commerce,  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely ; and  whatever  new  information  the  later 
WTiters  obtained  was  often  very  erroneous.  Mean- 
while, the  foundation  of  Alexandria  had  created  an 
extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  West, 
by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Egypt,  which  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted 
with  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  the  eastern  seas  ; but 
the  information  they  thus  obtained  of  the  countries 
beyond  Oipe  Comorin  was  extremely  vague  and 
scanty.  Another  channel  of  information,  however, 
was  opened,  during  this  period,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  to  which  a 
considerable  part  of  N.  India  appears  to  have  been 
subject  The  later  geographers  made  two  great 
divisions  of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Ganges,  and  are  called  India  intra  Qangera,  and 
India  extra  Gangem,  the  former  including  the 
peninsula  of  f/industan^  the  latter  the  Durmeoe 
peninsula.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vision of  the  people  of  Hti^uUan  into  castes,  of 
which  thef  eauinerate  7.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
the  object  of  this  work,  to  mention  the  other  parti- 
culars which  they  relate  concerning  India  and  its 
people. 

IndibHit  and  Kandonlat,  2 brothers,  and  chiefs 
of  the  S|^ish  tribe  of  the  llergetes,  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  war  between  the  Homans 
and  Carihaginians  in  Spain  during  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  For  some  years  thej'  were  faithful  allies  of 
the  Carthaginians;  but  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
rous treatment  which  the  wife  of  Mandonius  and 
tlie  daughters  of  Indibilis  received  from  P.  Scipto, 
when  they  fell  into  his  hands,  the  2 brothers  de- 
serted the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  joined  Scipio  in 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nation.  But  in 
206  the  illness  and  reported  death  of  Scipio  gave 
them  hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and 
they  excited  a general  revolt  not  only  among  their 
own  subjects,  but  the  neighbouring  Celtiberian 
tribes  also.  They  were  defeated  bj'  Scipio,  and 
upon  suing  for  forgiveness  were  pardoned.  But 
when  Scipio  left  Spain  in  the  next  year  (205),  they 
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again  revolted.  The  Roman  generals  whom  Scipio 
had  left  in  Spain  forthwith  marched  against  them  ; 
Indibilis  wa*  slain  in  battle,  and  Mandonius  was 
taken  soon  afterward*  and  put  to  death. 

Indieitae  or  lAdigetea,  a people  in  the  N.F. 
comer  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  close  upon  the 
Pyrenees.  Their  chief  town  was  Emporicm. 
Indlent  Oci^tu.  [Erythrakcm  Mars.] 

IndlgitCB,  the  name  of  those  indigenous  g^s 
and  heroes  at  Rome,  who  once  lived  on  earth  as 
mortals,  and  were  worshipped  after  their  death  as 
gods,  such  as  Janus,  Picus,  Faunus,  Aeneas,  Evnn- 
der,  Hercules,  Latinus,  Romulus,  and  others.  Thus 
Aeneas,  after  his  disappearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Numicus,  became  a dru$  fndiget^  patrr  Indipet^  or 
Jupiter  Indipts;  and  in  like  manner  Romulus  be- 
came Quirinuiy  and  Latinus  Jupiter  Latiaris.  The 
Indigetes  are  frequently  mentioned  together  with 
the  Lares  and  Penates  ; and  many  writers  connect 
the  Indigetes  with  those  divinities  to  whom  a share 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  and  Roman  state  is 
ascribed,  such  as  Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  dec. 

Indiu  or  Slndtu  : Indu*^  Sind),  a great 

river  of  India,  rises  in  the  table  land  of  Tltibet,  N. 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  flows  nearly  parallel 
to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain  on  its  N.  side,  till 
it  breaks  through  the  chain  a little  E.  of  Attodc, 
in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  and  then  flows 

S.W.  through  the  great  plain  of  the  Punjab,  into 
the  Erii’thraeum  Mare  {Indian  Ocean),  which  it 
enters  by  several  months,  2 according  to  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  6 according  to  the  later.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Cophen  (CbW),  which  enters  it 
from  the  K.W.  at  Attock,  and  the  Acesiaes  on  the 
E.  side.  [Hvphasis.]  Like  the  Nile,  the  Indus 
overflows  its  banks,  but  with  a much  less  fertilising 
result,  as  the  country  about  its  lower  course  is  for 
the  most  part  a sandy  desert,  and  the  deposit  it 
brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that  of  the 
Nile.  The  erroneous  notions  of  the  early  Greeks 
respecting  the  connection  between  the  &E.  parts 
of  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia,  led  to  a con- 
fusion between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile  ; but  this 
and  other  mistakes  W’ere  corrected  by  the  voyage 
of  Alexander's  fleet  down  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Indus.  The  ancient  name  of  India  was  derived 
from  the  native  name  of  the  Indus  {Sind). 

IxiduB  ('ipAdf:  DoUomm’CkttC),  a considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  S.W.  of  Phrygia, 
and  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cibyratii  and 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  Caria  into  the  Mediterranean, 
opposite  to  Rhodes. 

Indntlomftnu.  or  Indaciom&ros,  one  of  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Treriri  in  Gaul.  As  he  was 
oppos^  to  the  Romans,  Caesar  induced  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cingetorix,  the  son- 
in-law  but  rival  of  Indntiomarui,  B.C.  54.  Indu- 
tiomams  in  consequence  took  up  arms  against  the 
Romans,  but  w*ai  defeated  and  slain  by  Lablenus. 
Inetta.  [Axtna,  No.  2.] 

lulSri,  the  gods  of  the  Nether  W’orld,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Superi,  or  the  gods  of  heaven. 
In  Greek  the  Inferi  are  called  of  adrw,  ol 
ol  yatar,  ol  fvepflv,  or  ol  bwir*p64  >3«oi' ; and 
the  Superi,  ol  flvw,  Sraroi  and  obpduioi.  But 
the  word  Iff/hd  is  also  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  dead,  in  contradistinction  from  those  living 
upon  the  earth  ; so  that  apud  m/hru  is  equivalent 
to  “in  Hades,”  or  “in  the  lower  world.”  The 
Inferi  therefore  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  world,  the  gods,  Tti.  Hades  or  Pluto,  hi*  ^ 
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wife  Penephone  (Proserpina),  the  Erinnye*  or' 
Furies,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  departed 
men.  The  gods  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  of 
in  separate  articles. 

IniSrum  Mare.  [Etruria.] 

IngaeT^xtea.  [Qirmavu,  pp.  28l,b.,  282,  a.] 

Xn^uni,  a people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast,  whose 
chief  town  was  Albium  Inoaunuk. 

Ingenflns,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
oremor  of  Pannonia  when  Valerian  set  out  upon 
is  campaign  against  the  Persians  a.  d.  258.  He 
assumed  the  purple  in  his  prorince,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Osillienus. 

Ino  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 

and  wife  of  Athar^  For  details  see  Atbamar. 

Indoi,  a name  both  of  Melicertes  and  of  Pa- 
laemon,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  Ino. 

Inrabrea,  a Gallic  people,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  Gallia  Transpadana  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  Their  chief  town  was  Mbdiolanum.  Next 
to  the  Boii,  they  were  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Cisalpine  GauL  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  shortly  before  tbe 
commencement  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Intapbeniea  (*lrra^«prT}r),  one  of  the  7 con- 
spirators against  the  2 Magi  in  Persia,  b.c.522. 
He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Dariua 

IntlmSlU,  a people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast, 
whose  chief  town  was  Albium  Intbublidit. 

Interamna  (Interamnas),  the  name  of  seTeral 
towns  in  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lying  between 
2 itrauns.**!.  (r<rai),  an  ancient  niunicipium  in 
Umbria,  situated  on  the  Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a 
canal  flowing  into  this  rirer,  whence  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Initrammiet  Sarte*.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  Tacitus,  as  srell  as  of  the 
emperor  of  the  same  name. 2.  A town  in  Latium 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Casinus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inhabitants 
are  called  Interamuatei  Atnao^.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony,  B.C.  312,  but  subsequently  sunk 
into  insigniflcance. 

Intereatia,  an  important  town  of  tbe  Vaccaei  in  i 
Hispania  Tarraconeosis,  on  tbe  road  from  Asturica 
to  Coesaraugosta. 

IntereUa  or  P«tra  Fertiua,  a town  in  Umbria, 
BO  called  because  a road  was  here  cut  through  tbe 
rocks  by  order  of  Vespasian.  An  ancient  inscription 
on  the  spot  still  commemorates  this  work. 

Internum  Kara,  the  M«diterranMm  Sfo,  ex- 
tended on  the  W.  from  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
which  separated  it  from  tbe  Atlantic,  to  the  coasts  ' 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  E.  In  the  N.E. 
it  aras  usually  supposed  to  terminate  at  the  Helles- 
pont. From  the  Straits  of  Hercules  to  the  furthest 
shores  of  Syria  it  is  2000  miles  in  length  ; and, 
including  the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000 
square  miles.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Afare 
/niemun  or  /nifstinmn ; by  the  Greeks  u f<rw 
iddAorra  or  fj  4irrhs  ddXarro,  or,  more  fully,  d 
^rrht  'HpoJcAflwi'  <m)XwK  ddAorro,  and  by  He- 
rodotus d 3dXarra;  and  from  its  washing  the 
coasts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  w*as  also  called 
l»oth  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Sm  (i>  •jfirrtpa 
ddAorro,  v|  xaF  ^dXarT€^  Man  A'ostntm). 

Tbe  term  Afan  Altdtierranemm  is  not  used  by  the 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  flrit  in  Solinus. 
Most  of  the  ancients  believed  that  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean received  its  waters  from  tlie  Atlantic,  and 
poured  them  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pro- 
pontis into  the  Euxine;  but  others,  on  the  contrary, 
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maintained  that  the  waters  came  from  tbe  Euxine 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  ebb  and  flow'  of  the 
tide  are  perceptible  in  only  a few  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  such  as  in  the  Srrtes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  tbe  Adriatic,  Ac  *!rbe  different  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  called  by  different  names, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  separate  articles.  Sec 
Marx  TvRaHxsuM  or  Inpbrlii,  Adria  or  M. 
AnRiATicuM  or  M.  Supbrum,  M.  Sicclcm,  M. 
Axoabcm,  Ac. 

lutonfua,  the  Unshorn,  a surname  of  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
these  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attained  manhood. 

Inui  Caatrum.  [Castruu,  No.  l.j 

Infeum  CUvkov  or  -oi : ’iKwtirot : Calda 
lota  ^),  a small  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Selinus,  on  the  river  Hypsas. 

lo  (’W),  daughter  of  Inacbui,  tbe  first  king  of 
Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  lasui  or  Piren. 
Zeus  loved  lo,  but  on  account  of  Hera’s  jealousy, 
be  metamorphosed  her  into  a white  heifer.  The 
goddess,  who  was  aware  of  the  change,  ob- 
tained the  heifer  from  Zeus,  and  placed  her  under 
the  care  of  Argus  Panoptes ; but  Zeus  sent  Hermes 
to  slay  Argus  and  deliver  lo.  [Arocs.]  Hera 
then  tormented  lo  with  a gad-fly,  and  drove  her 
in  a state  of  phrenzy  from  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  until  at  length  she  found  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  recovered  her  ori- 
ginal form,  and  bore  a son  to  Zeus,  called  Epaphus. 
[EPAPHua.]  This  is  tbe  common  story,  which 
appears  to  ht  very  ancient,  since  Homer  constantly 
gives  the  epithet  of  Ary^)lion(e4  (the  slayer  of 
Argus)  to  Hermes.  The  wanderings  of  lo  were 
rery  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  extended 
and  embellished  with  the  increase  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  these  there  is  a full  account  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  The  Bosporus  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  her  swimming  acroes 
it.  According  to  some  traditions  lo  married  Tele- 
gonus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  afterwards  identi- 
fied with  Isis.  — The  legend  of  lo  is  difficult  to 
explain.  It  appears  that  lo  was  identical  with  the 
moon  ; which  is  probably  signified  by  her  being 
represented  as  a woman,  with  the  horns  of  a heifer. 
Her  connection  with  Egypt  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  later  times,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  which  was  mund  to  exist  between  the 
Aipre  lo  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 

Idb&toa,  king  of  Lycia.  [Bxllxrophon.] 

lol.  [Caesarea,  No.  4.] 

loUcmses.  [lot  a us.] 

lOiAtu  {'ItiXaot),  son  of  Iphicles  and  Autome- 
dusa. Iphicles  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercules, 
and  lolmis  was  the  faithful  companion  and  cha- 
rioteer of  the  hero.  [Hercules.]  He  assisted 
Hercules  in  slaying  the  Lemaean  Hydra.  After 
Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olympic  games,  lolaus 
won  the  victory  with  the  horses  of  his  master. 
Hercules  sent  him  to  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  his 
tons  whom  he  had  by  the  daughters  of  Theipius. 
He  introduced  civilisation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From 
Sardinia  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to 
Hercules  sbortlr  before  the  death  of  the  latter. 
Afrer  the  deatL  of  the  hero,  lolaus  was  tbe  first 
who  oflfered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a demigod.  Accord- 
ing to  Pauionias,  lolaus  died  in  Sardinia,  whereas, 
according  to  others,  he  was  buried  in  tbe  tomb  of 
his  grandfather,  Amphitryon.  His  deKcndants  in 
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Sardinia  were  called  'loAoctt  and  IoIaen$e».  [Sar- 
dinia.] lolaui  after  his  death  obtained  permission 
from  the  gods  of  the  Nether  World  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  children  of  Hercules.  Ho  slew 
Eurystheui,  nnd  then  returned  to  the  shades. 

lolcns  ('IwXadr,  Ep.  *lac»XKdf,  Dor.  ’loAicdr: 
’IwAv(or),  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly 
at  the  top  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  7 stadia  from  the 
sea.  It  is  snid  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
mythical  Creiheus,  and  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Minrans  from  Orchomenus.  It  \vw  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  residence  of  Pelias  and  Jason« 
and  as  the  place  from  which  the  Argonauts  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  At  a later  time  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Demetrias,  which  was 
founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetea. 

I51a  ('IdAfj),  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia, 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  For  details  see  p.  310. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married  his  son 
Hvllus. 

loUu  or  lol&Uf  (*IdAAat  or  ’IdAoot).  1.  Son  of 
Antipnter,  and  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of  ^la- 
cedonia.  He  was  cup-bearer  to  Alexander  at  the 
period  of  his  last  illness.  Those  writers  w*ho  adopt 
the  idea  of  the  king  having  been  poisoned,  repre- 
sent lollas  ns  the  person  who  actually  administered 
the  fatal  draught.  »2.  Of  Bithynia,  a writer  on 
materia  medica,  flourished  in  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

Ion  1.  The  &bu!ous  ancestor  of  the 

lonians,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa, 
the  daughter  of  Erectheus  and  wife  of  Xuthus. 
The  most  celebrated  story  about  Ion  is  the  one 
W'hich  forms  the  subject  of  the  /on  of  Euripides. 
Apollo  had  visited  Creusa  in  a cave  below  the 
Propyhiea,  at  Athens  ; and  when  she  gave  birth  to 
a son,  she  exposed  him  in  the  same  cave.  The 
god,  however,  had  the  child  conveyed  to  Delphi, 
where  he  was  educated  by  a priestess.  Some  time 
afterwards  Xuthus  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  about  the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir.  They 
received  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  the  temple  should  be 
his  son.  Xuthus  met  Ion,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  his  son  ; but  Creusa,  imagining  him  to  a son 
of  her  husband  by  a former  mistress,  caused  a cup 
to  be  presented  to  the  youth,  which  was  filled  with 
the  poisonous  blood  of  a dragon.  However,  her 
object  W'os  discovered,  for  as  Ion,  before  drinking, 
poured  out  a libation  to  the  gods,  a pigeon  which 
drank  of  it  died  on  the  spot.  Creu&a  thereupon 
fled  to  the  altar  of  the  god.  Ion  dragged  her 
away,  and  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  when  a 
priestess  interfered,  explained  the  mystery,  and 
showed  that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Creusa.  ^lother 
and  son  thus  became  reconciled,  but  Xuthus  was 
not  let  into  the  secret  — Among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Aegialus,  Le.  the  N.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
were  lonians.  there  was  another  tradition  current 
Xuthus,  when  expelled  from  Thessaly,  came  to  the 
Aegialus.  After  his  death  Ion  was  on  the  point 
of  marching  against  the  Aegialeans,  when  their 
king  Selinus  gave  him  his  daughter  Helice  in  mar- 
riage. On  the  death  of  Selinus,  Ion  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  thus  the  Aegialeans  received  the 
name  of  lonians,  and  the  town  of  Helice  was  built 
in  honour  of  Ion’s  wife.  — Other  traditions  repre- 
sent Ion  as  king  of  Athens  between  the  reigns  of 
Erechtheus  and  Cecrops  ; for  it  is  said  that  his 
a«aistance  was  called  in  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleusinians,  that  be  conquered  £u- 
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molpus,  and  then  became  king  of  Athens.  Ha 
there  became  the  father  of  4 sons,  Geleon,  .Acgicorea, 
Argades,  and  Huples,  whose  names  were  gi\en  to 
the  4 Athenian  classes.  After  his  death  he  was 
buried  at  Potamus.  «2.  Of  Chios,  sou  of  Ortho- 
menes,  was  a celebrated  tragic  pocL  He  went 
to  Athens  when  young,  and  there  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Aeschylus  and  Cimon.  The  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  12,  30,  and  40. 
We  have  the  titles  and  a few  fragments  of  1). 
Ion  also  wrote  other  kinds  of  pwetiy',  and  prose 
works  both  in  history  nnd  philosophy*.  •■■•8.  Of 
Ephesus,  a rhapsodist  in  the  time  of  Socrates, 
from  whom  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  named. 

I5nla  (MwWa:  and  lonij  (Rom.  poet), 

a district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so  called 
from  the  Ionian  Greeks  who  colonised  it  at  a time 
earlier  than  any  distinct  historical  records.  The 
mythical  account  of  **the  great  Ionic  migration** 
relates  that  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  lietween 
the  sons  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  about  the 
succession  to  his  government,  bis  younger  sons, 
Neleus  nnd  Androclui,  resolved  to  seek  a new 
home  beyond  the  Aegean  Sea.  Attica  was  at  the 
time  overpeopled  by  numerous  exiles,  whom  the 
great  revolution,  known  os  “the  return  of  the 
Hemclidae,**  hod  driven  out  of  their  own  states, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  lonians  w’ho  had 
been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian 
invaders.  A large  portion  of  this  superduouj  po- 
pulation went  forth  as  Athenian  colonists,  under 
the  leadership  of  Androclus  and  Neleus,  and  of 
other  chieftains  of  other  races,  and  settled  on  that 
part  of  the  W.  shores  of  Asia  Minor  which  formed 
the  coast  of  Lydia  and  port  of  Caria,  and  also  in 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  and  in 
the  Cyclades.  The  mythical  chronology*  places 
this  great  movement  140  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heroclidae, 
that  is  in  b.  c.  1060  or  1044,  according  to  the 
2 chief  dates  imagined  for  the  Trojan  war.  Pass- 
ing from  mythology  to  history,  the  earliest  au- 
thentic recoils  show  us  the  existence  of  12  great 
cities  on  the  above-named  coast,  claiming  to  be 
(though  some  of  them  only  partially)  of  Ionic 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  confederacy,  similar 
to  that  of  the  12  ancient  Ionian  cities  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesos.  The  district  they  pos- 
sessed formed  a narrow  strip  of  coast,  extending 
between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Maeander,  on  the  S.,  and  Hermus,  on  the  N. 
The  names  of  the  12  cities,  going  from  S.  to  N., 
were  Milktus  Mvtfa,  Pribnx,  (city  and 

island),  Ephrsus,  Colopho.n,  Libbpus,  Tios, 
Ervthrar,  Chios  (city  and  island),  Clazo- 
MBNAB,and  Phocaba;  the  first  3 on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  the  rest  on  that  of  Lydia : the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay*  within  this  district,  but  was  of 
Aeolic  origin,  was  afterwards  (about  B.C.  700) 
added  to  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  common 
sanctuary  of  the  league  was  the  Panionium  {way- 
(wpior),  a sauctuary  of  Poseidon  Heliconius,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite 
to  Samos : and  here  was  held  the  great  na- 
tional assembly  (warfiyvpts)  of  the  confederacy, 
called  Panionia  (wai'ioi'ia : see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  •.  r.). 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  inliabitants 
of  these  cities  frere  very  far  from  l>eing  exclusively 
and  purely  of  Ionian  descent.  The  traditions  of 
the  original  colonization  and  the  accounts  of  the 
historians  agree  in  representing  them  ae 
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I>y  a great  mixture,  not  only  of  Hellenic  racei,  but 
al*o  of  theee  with  the  earlier  inhaLitanU,  such  at 
Cariant,  Leleges,  Lydians,  Cretans,  and  Pclas- 
gians  : their  dialects,  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us,  | 
were  very  di^erent,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  ^ 
founded  on  the  sites  of  pre-existing  native  settle-  I 
inents.  The  religious  rites,  also,  which  the  Greeks  i 
of  Ionia  observed,  in  addition  to  their  national  i 
worship  of  Poseidon,  were  borrowed  in  pnrt  from  j 
the  native  peoples  ; such  w*ere  the  worship  of  Apollo  , 
Didyinaeus  at  Branchidae  near  Miletus,  of  Arte- 
mis at  Ephesus,  and  of  Apollo  Clarius  at  Colophon.  i 
Ail  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  . 
Greek  colonization  of  this  coast  was  ejected,  not  ! 
by  one,  but  by  successive  emigrations  from  dif-  | 
ferent  states,  but  chietly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The 
central  position  of  this  district,  its  excellent  har- 
bours, and  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  watered  by 
the  Maeander,  the  Oldster,  and  the  Herrous,  com- 
bined with  the  energetic  character  of  the  Ionian 
race  to  confer  a high  degree  of  prosperity  upon 
these  cities  ; and  it  was  not  long  before  they  began 
to  send  forth  colonies  to  many  places  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine,  and  even  to 
Greece  itselt  During  the  rise  of  the  Lydian 
empire,  the  cities  of  Ionia  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence until  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who  subdued 
those  on  the  mainland,  but  relinquished  bis  design 
of  attacking  the  islands.  When  Cynu  had  over- 
thrown Croesus,  he  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  B,  c. 
545.  Under  the  Persian  rule,  they  retained  their 
political  organisation,  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  Persian  satraps,  and  of  tyrants  who  were  set 
up  in  single  cities,  but  they  were  required  to 
render  tribute  and  military  service  to  the  king. 
In  B.  c.  500  they  revolted  from  Darius  Hystaspis, 
under  the  leadership  of  Histiaxl'h,  the  former 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  his  brothe^i^•law  Ahista- 
<fORAS  and  supported  by  aid  from  the  Athenians. 
The  Ionian  army  advanced  as  for  as  Sardis,  which 
they  took  and  burnt,  but  they  were  driven  bock 
to  the  coast,  and  defeated  near  Ephesus  B.  c.  499. 
The  reconquest  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  coro- 
leted  by  the  taking  of  Miletus,  in  496,  and  the 
oiiuuis  were  compelled  to  furnish  ships,  and  to 
serve  as  soldiers,  in  the  2 expeditions  against 
Greece.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks 
carried  the  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
effected  the  liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  victories 
of  Mycale  (479),  and  of  the  Euryraedon  (469). 
In  367  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  restored  Ionia 
to  Persia  ; and  after  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
it  formed  part,  successively,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergainus,  and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
For  the  history  of  the  several  cities,  see  the  re- 
spective articles.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the 
Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the  refine-  j 
merits  of  civilisation,  the  arts,  and  literature,  more  ! 
highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia.  The  restless 
energy  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  the  riches 
gnin^  by  commerce,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  scats  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  combined  to 
advance  with  rapidity  the  intellectual  progress  and 
the  social  development  of  its  people  ; but  these 
same  iriHuencet,  unchecked  by  the  rigid  dUcipIine 
of  the  Doric  rice,  or  the  simple  earnestness  of  the 
Aeolic,  imbued  their  social  life  with  luxury  and 
licence,  and  invested  their  works  of  genius  with 
the  hues  of  enchanting  beauty  at  the  expense 
of  severe  gtxid  taste  and  earnest  purpose.  Out  of 
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the  long  list  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  Ionia,  we 
may  mention  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  the  first 
poet  of  the  amatory  elegy  ; Anacreon  of  Teos,  who 
sang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  ; 
Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras  of  Clozomenae,  and 
several  other  early  philosophers ; the  early  annalists, 
Cadmus,  Dionysius,  and  Hecataeus,  all  of  Miletus  ; 
and,  in  the  fine  arts,  besides  being  the  home  of 
that  exquisitely  beautiful  order  of  architecture,  the 
Ionic,  and  possessing  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  in  the  world,  Ionia  w*as  the  native  country 
of  that  refined  school  of  painting,  which  boasted 
the  names  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  and  Parrhaaius.  The 
most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Ionia  is 
that  during  which  it  was  subject  to  Persia  ; but  its 
prosperity  lasted  till  the  decline  of  the  Homan 
empire,  under  which  its  cities  were  among  the 
chief  resorts  of  the  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  The  important  place  which  some 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  his> 
tory  of  Christianity,  is  attested  by  the  Jels  o/  the 
and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  of  Su  John  to  the  7 churches  of 
Asia. 

lonlom  Kan  {*\6wios  wd^ror,  *IdnoK  wdAa70f, 
’lori?;  doAoTTo,  *l6yios  wdpoi),  a part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  between  Italy  and  Greece,  was  S.  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the  W.  at  Hvdruntum 
in  Calabria,  and  on  the  E.  at  Oricus  in  Epirus,  or 
at  the  Ccraunian  mountains.  In  more  ancient  times 
the  Adriatic  was  called  *l6yios  t>r  'Idrios  wdA- 
wos;  while  at  a later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself 
w'as  included  in  the  Adriatic.  In  its  widest  signi- 
fication the  Ionium  Mare  included  the  Mare  6Vcm- 
/um,  CVericH/n  and  /carimm.  Its  name  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancients  from  the  wanderings  of  lo, 
but  it  was  more  probably  so  called  from  the  Ionian 
colonies,  which  settled  in  Cephallenia  and  the 
other  islands  off  the  N\'.  coasts  of  Greece. 

ISphon  ('lo^r),  son  of  Sophocles,  by  Nico- 
strate,  w'as  a disunguiibed  tragic  poet.  He  brought 
out  tragedies  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  was 
still  Hounshing  in  B.  a 405,  the  year  in  which 
Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Frr^t,  For  the 
celebrated  story  of  his  uodutiful  charge  against  his 
fiitber,  see  Sopmoclu. 

Iphlat  (T^tdf),  i.  e.  Evadne,  a daughter  of 
Iphis,  and  wife  of  Capaneus. 

IphiclM  or  Iphicltis  (’(^iirAfif,  'I^nvAor  or 
'I^ikAsoj).  , 1.  Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcrocne 
of  Thebes,  was  one  night  younger  than  his  half- 
brother  Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Auto- 
medusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathout,  by  whom  be 
became  the  lather  of  lolaus,  and  afterwards  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Creon.  He  accompanied 
Hercules  on  several  of  his  expeditums,  and  also 
to<A  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  He  fell  in  liattle 
against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  or,  according  to 
another  account  was  wounded  in  the  battle  against 
the  Molionidae,  and  was  carried  to  Pheneus,  where 
he  died.  •*2.  Son  of  Thestius  by  I.aophontc  or 
De'idamia  or  Eurythemis  or  Leucippe.  He  took 
part  in  the  Calydtmian  hunt  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.— 8.  Son  of  Phylacus,  and 
grandson  of  Deion  and  Oymene,  or  son  nf  Ophalus 
and  Clymene.  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  He  was 
married  to  Diomedia  or  Astyoche,  and  was  the 
father  of  Podarces  and  Pmtesilaus.  He  was  aiso 
one  of  the  Argonauts  ; and  he  possessed  large  herds 
I of  oxen,  which  he  gave  to  the  seer  Meiampus.  He 
I WTM  also  celebrated  for  bis  swiftness  in  running. 
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Iphicr&tet  the  famous  Athenian 

general,  was  the  son  of  a shoemaker.  He  distin- 
ffuished  himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  gallantry  in 
^ttle  ; and  in  & & 394,  when  he  was  only  25 
years  of  age,  he  w-as  appointed  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  which  they  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
In  393  be  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  at 
Corinth,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  an 
important  improrement  in  military  tactics  — the 
formation  of  a body  of  targeteers  (rcArcurrai)  pos- 
sessing, to  a certain  extent,  the  adrantans  of 
heary  and  light'armed  forces.  This  he  enected 
by  substituting  a small  target  for  the  heary  shield, 
adopting  a longer  sword  and  spear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a linen  corslet*  At  the 
head  of  his  targeteers  he  defeated  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed a Spartan  Mora  in  the  following  year  (392), 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated  throughout 
Greece.  In  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  at  Corinth  by  Chabrias.  In  389  he  was 
sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  Anaxibius,  who 
was  defeated  by  him  and  slain  in  the  following  year. 
On  the  peace  of  Anlalcidas,  in  387,  Iphicrates 
went  to  Thrace  to  assist  Seuthes,  king  of  the 
Odrysae,  but  he  soon  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cotys,  who  gare  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. In  377  Iphicrates  was  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
with  the  command  of  a mercenary  force,  to  assist 
Phamabazus,  in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjectiMt ; but 
the  expedition  failed  through  a misonderstanding 
between  Iphicrates  and  Phamabaxus.  In  373 
Iphicrates  was  sent  to  Corcyra,  in  conjunction  with 
Callistratus  and  Chabrias,  in  the  command  of  an 
Athenian  force,  and  he  remained  in  the  Ionian  sea 
till  the  peace  of  371  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
About  367,  he  was  Mnt  against  Amphipolis,  and 
after  carrying  on  the  war  against  this  place  for  3 
years,  was  superseded  by  Timotbeus.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  assisted  his  father-in-law  (^ys,  in 
his  war  against  Athens  for  the  possession  of  the 
Thracian  Cbersonesus.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Athenians.  After 
the  death  of  Chabrias  (357)  Iphicrates,  Timotheus, 
and  Meneitheus  were  joined  with  Chares  as  com- 
manders in  the  Social  War,  and  were  prosecuted 
by  their  unscrupulous  colleague,  because  they  had 
refused  to  risk  on  engagement  in  a storm.  Ipbi- 
crates  was  acquitted.  From  the  period  of  his  trial 
he  seems  to  have  lived  quietly  at  Alhens.  He 
died  before  348.  Iphicrates  has  been  commended 
for  bis  combined  prudence  and  energy  as  a general 
The  worst  words,  he  said,  that  a commander  could 
utter  were,  I should  not  have  expected  it.**  His 
services  were  highly  valued  by  the  Athenians,  and 
were  rewarded  by  them  with  almost  unprecedented 
honours. 

Iphlganla  ('I<pi7fr«M),  according  to  the  roost 
common  tradition,  a daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  but  according  to  others,  a daughter 
of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought  up  by  Cly- 
taemnestra  as  a foster-child.  Agamemnon 
once  killed  a stag  in  the  grove  of  Artemis  ; or  he 
bad  boasted  that  the  goddess  herself  could  not  hit 
better ; or  he  bad  vowed  in  the  year  in  which 
Ipbigenia  was  bom  to  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful 
production  of  that  year,  but  had  afterwards  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  his  TOW.  One  of  these  circumstances 
if  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calm  which 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  Anlis,  when  the  Greeks 
wanted  to  «il  against  Troy.  The  seer  Calchas 
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declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  the 
only  means  of  propitiating  Artemis.  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  Ipbigenia  was  brought 
to  Chalcis  under  the  pretext  of  being  married  to 
Achilles,  When  Iphigenia  w*as  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed,  Artemis  carried  her  in  a cloud  to 
Tauris,  where  she  became  the  priestess  of  the  god- 
dess, and  a stag  was  substituted  for  her  by  Artemis. 
While  Iphigenia  was  serving  Artemis  as  priestess 
in  Tauns,  her  brother  Orestes  and  his  friend 
Pylades  came  to  Tauris  to  carry  off  the  image 
of  the  goddess  at  this  place,  which  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  As  strangers  they  were 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Artemis ; but 
Ipbigenia  recognised  her  brother,  and  fled  with 
him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  the  mean- 
time Electra,  another  sister  of  Orestes,  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  sacrificed  in  Tauris  by  the 
priestess  of  Artemis.  At  Delphi  she  met  Iphi- 
mia,  whom  she  supposed  had  murdered  Orestes. 
She  therefore  resolved  to  deprive  Iphigenia  of  her 
sight,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
Orestes ; and  a Kcne  of  recognition  took  place. 
All  now  returned  to  Mycenae  ; but  Iphigenia 
carried  the  statue  of  Artemis  to  the  Attic  town  of 
Drauron  near  Marathon.  She  there  died  m 
priestess  of  the  goddess. — As  a daughter  of  Theseus 
Iphigenia  was  connected  with  the  heroic  families 
of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils  and  roost 
costly  garments  which  had  been  worn  by  women  who 
had  died  in  childbirth  were  dedicated  to  her.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  Iphigenia  never  died  but 
was  changed  by  Artemis  into  Hecate,  or  was  en- 
dowed by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and  eternal 
youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Orilochia  became 
the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  island  of  Ijeuce.  — The 
Lacedaemonians  maintained  that  the  image  of  .Ar- 
temis, which  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  had  carried 
away  from  Tauris,  was  preserved  in  Sparta  and  not 
in  Attica,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  former  place 
under  the  name  of  Artemis  Orthia.  Both  in  Attica 
and  in  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Iphigenia  in  early  times.  In  place  of  these  human 
sacrifices  the  Spartan  youths  were  afrerwards 
scourged  at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Orthia.  Itap- 
pean  probable  that  Iphigenia  was  originally  the 
same  as  Artemis  herself. 

Iphimidla  or  IphimMe  Cl^iM^Seio,  'I^i^45ir), 
daughter  of  Triops,  and  wife  of  Aloeus.  Being  in 
love  with  Poeeidon,  she  often  walked  on  the  tea- 
shore,  and  collected  its  waters  in  her  lap,  whence  ahe 
became,  by  Poseidon,  the  mother  of  the  Aloldae, 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.  While  Iphimedia  and  her 
daughter,  Pancratis,  were  celebrating  the  orgies  of 
Dionysua  on  Mount  Drius,  they  were  carried  off  by 
Thracian  pirates  to  Naxos  or  Strongj’le  ; but  they 
were  delivered  by  the  Aloldae. 

Iphia  (^I?Mi).  L Son  of  Alector,  and  father  of 
Eteoclus  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Capaneus,  w'ss 
king  of  Argot.  He  advised  Polynices  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  of  Harmonia  to  Eriphyle,  that 
she  might  persuade  her  husband  Ampbiaraus  to 
take  port  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
lost  hii  two  children,  and  therefore  left  his  kingdom 
to  Stbenelus,  son  of  Capaneus. « 2.  Son  of  Stbe- 
nclus,  and  brother  of  Eurystheus,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  Aeetes.^8. 

A youth  in  love  with  Anazarete.  [Anaxarktb  ] 
— 4.  Daughter  of  Ligdus  and  Teletliusa,  of  Pba*-** 
tus  in  Crete.  She  was  brought  up  as  a boy,  oti  the 
advice  of  Isis,  because  her  father,  previous  to 
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birth,  bad  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed,  if  it  should 
b«  a girl.  When  Iphis  had  grown  up,  and  wa» 
to  be  betrothed  to  lanthe,  (be  waa  metamorphosed 
b;  Isis  into  a youth. 

Iphltoi  C'l^tTof).  1.  Son  of  Eurytua  of  Oechalia, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Hercules.  (For  details,  see  p.310,  a.)— >8.  Son 
of  Naubolus,  and  father  of  Schedius,  Epistrophus, 
and  Eurrnome,  in  Pliocis,  likewise  one  of  the 
Argonauts. » 3.  Son  of  Haemon,  or  Praxonides, 
or  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  restored  the  Olympic 
games,  and  instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war 
during  their  celebration,  b.  u 884. 

Ipsos  a small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 

celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
battle  which  closed  the  great  contest  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander  for  the  succeuion  to  bis 
empire,  and  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and 
■Iain,  D.C.  301.  [Antigonus.]  The  site  is  un- 
known, but  it  appeara  to  have  been  about  the  centre 
of  Phrygia,  not  far  from  Synnada. 

Ira  ( Elpo,  *Ipd),  a mountain  fortress  in  Metsenia, 
memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristoraenes  defended 
himself  for  U years  against  the  Spartans.  Its 
capture  by  the  Spartans  in  B.  c.  668  put  an  end  to 
the  2nd  Messenian  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  the  same  as  Ira  {II.  ix.  150),  one  of  the  7 cities, 
which  Agamemnon  promised  to  Achilles. 

IranaBUS  (EipijMuoT),  one  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  probably  bom  at  Smyrna  between 
A.n.  120  and  140.  In  bis  early  youth  he  heard 
Polycarp.  He  afterwards  went  to  Gaul,  and  in 
177  succeeded  Potbinns  as  bishop  of  Lyon.  He 
made  many  converts  from  heathenism,  and  was 
most  active  in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  especially  the 
Valentinians.  He  seems  to  have  lived  till  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  The  only  work  of 
Irenaeus  now  extant,  Advertut  HaertM^  is  in- 
tended to  refute  the  Gnostics.  The  original  Greek 
is  lost,  w'ith  the  exception  of  a few  fru^enta,  but 
the  work  exists  in  a barbarous,  but  ancient  Latin 
version.  Edited  by  Gmbe,  Oxon.  1702. 

Irani  {Llp^\  called  Fax  by  ths  Romans, 
the  goddeM  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  one  of  the 
Horae.  [Horab.]  After  the  victory  of  Timotheus 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  altars  were  erected  to  her 
at  Athens  at  the  public  expense.  Her  statue  at 
Athens  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiaraus, 
carrying  in  its  arms  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth, 
and  another  stood  near  that  of  Hestia  in  the  Pry- 
taiieum.  At  Rome,  where  peace  was  also  «’or- 
shipped  as  a goddess,  she  had  a magnificent  temple, 
which  w*as  built  by  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is 
represented  on  coins  as  a youthful  female,  holding 
in  her  left  arm  a cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  hand 
an  olive  branch  or  the  sta^  of  Mercnr}'.  Sometimes 
she  appears  in  the  act  of  burning  a pile  of  arms,  or 
carrying  com-cart  in  her  hand  or  upon  her  head. 

Irif  daughter  of  Thauroas  (whence  she 

U called  TkauTnantias)  and  of  Klectra,  and  sister 
of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Iliad  she  appears  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  Iti  the  Odyssey,  Hermes  is  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  Iris  is  never  mentioned.  Iris 
appears  to  have  been  originally  the  personification 
of  the  rainbow,  for  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in 
the  skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appestrs, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Some  p>oets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itself,  but 
other  writers  represent  the  rainbow  as  only  the 
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road  on  which  Iris  travels,  and  which  therefore 
appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it,  and  va- 
nishes when  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the  earlier 
poets,  Iris  appears  as  a virgin  goddess  ; but  in  the 
later,  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  the  mother 
of  Eros.  Iris  is  represented  in  works  of  art  dressed 
in  a long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to  her 
shoulders,  carrying  the  herald's  stall  in  her  left 
band,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a pitcher. 

Iris  ("Ip<f:  yethiUIrmak)^  & considerable  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  N.most 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  S.  of  Pontus,  and 
flows  first  \y.  post  Comana  Poutica,  then  N.  to 
Amosia,  where  it  turns  to  the  E.  to  Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis),  where  it  receives  the  Lycos,  and 
then  flows  N.  through  the  territory  of  TLcmiKyn* 
into  the  Sinus  Amisenus.  Xenophon  slates  its 
breadth  at  3 plethra. 

Znu  (*lf>of).  1.  Son  of  Actor,  and  father  of 
Eurydamus  and  Eurytion.  He  purified  Peleus, 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  his  brother ; but 
during  the  chase  of  the  Colydonian  boar,  Peleus 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Irus. 
Peleus  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  offering  him 
his  flocks  ; but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  and  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  Peleus  idlowed  them  to 
run  wherever  they  pleasetL  A wolf  devoured  the 
sheep,  but  was  thereupon  changed  into  a stone, 
which  was  shown,  in  later  times,  on  the  frontier 
between  Locrii  and  Phocis.~2.  The  well-knoam 
beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  name  was  Amaeus, 
but  he  was  called  Irus  because  be  was  the  mes- 
senger of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  was  slain 
by  Ulysses. 

It  (*U : HU)y  a city  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia, 
8 days*  journey  from  Babylon,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  upon  a little  river  of  the  tame 
name.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  the  springs  of 
asphaltus,  from  which  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
that  was  used,  iustead  of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of 
Babylon. 

laaaua  L One  of  the  1 0 Attic  orators, 

was  bom  at  Chalcii,  and  came  to  Athens  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysias 
and  Isocrates.  He  was  afterwards  engage'd  in 
writing  judicial  orations  for  others,  and  established 
a rhetorical  school  at  Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil.  It  is  further  said  that 
Iseeus  composed  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches 
against  his  guardians,  or  at  least  assisted  him  in 
the  composition.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  lived  between  B.c.  420  and  348.  Isaetts 
is  said  to  have  written  64  orations,  but  of  these 
only  11  are  extaiiL  They  all  relate  to  questions 
of  inheritance,  and  afford  considerable  informa- 
tion respecting  this  branch  of  the  Attic  law.  The 
style  of  Isaeus  is  clear  and  concise,  and  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  powerful.  His  orations 
are  contained  in  the  collections  ef  the  Greek 
orators.  [DiMosTHiNBii.]  There  is  a irood  se- 
parate edition  by  Schdmann,  Greifswald,  1831. 
—2.  A sophist  and  rhetorician,  a native  of  Assyria, 
taught  at  Home  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

Itl^raa  {*ltray6pat)^  the  leader  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens,  in  opposition  to  Clis- 
thenes,  B.&  510.  He  was  expelled  fmm  Athens 
by  the  popular  party,  although  supported  by  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  Spartans. 

IlRDdar  Clvayipos\  SOD  of  Bcllerophon,  killed 
by  Ares  io  the  fight  with  the  Bolymi. 
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li&ra  A river  inGaliia  Narbonensli, 

•cendt  &om  the  Graiftn  Alps,  Hows  \V.  i^ith  a rapid 
stream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valentia. 
At  its  junction  with  the  Rhone  Fabius  Aemilianus 
defeated  the  Allobruges  and  Anenii,  B.C.  121. 

Isaurla  (fl  *laaop£a,  vj  ’IffavpttHj),  a district  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taurus,  between 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia,  of  which  the  ancients  knew 
little  beyond  the  troublesome  fact,  that  its  inha- 
bitants, the  Isauri  C'loatpoi)  were  daring  robbers, 
whose  incursions  into  the  surrounding  districts  re- 
ceived only  a temporan.’  check  from  the  victory 
over  them,  which  gained  for  L.  Serviliut  the  sur* 
name  of  Isauricus  (tt.  c.  75).  Their  chief  city  was 
called  liauni. 

Iica.  L {ATtnintier  or  Bridport  or  ExfUr),  the 
capital  of  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii  in  the  ^.W. 
of  Rritain. —>2.  (Coer  Z>oa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
t'sk),  a town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  and  the  bead 
quarters  of  the  Begio  II.  There  are  many  Roman 
remains  at  Coer  Leon.  The  word  Ixon  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Legio:  Coer  is  the  old  Celtic  name. 

lachyt.  [Ai»cuLArius.] 

Ifiddnu  (TffiSwpor).  1.  Of  Aegae,  a Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  5 of  whose  epigrams  are 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. »2.  Of  Charaz, 
a geographical  writer,  who  probably  lived  under 
the  early  Homan  emperors.  His  work, 
tlapducol^  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  minor 
geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1703. — 3.  Of 
Goao,  a Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
Proclus  and  Marinus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chief 
of  the  school. — 4.  Of  Pelusium,  a Christian  exe- 
getical  writer,  a native  of  Alexandria,  who  spent 
ins  life  in  a monastery  near  Pelusium,  of  which  he 
was  the  abbot.  He  died  about  a.o.  450.  As 
many  as  2013  of  his  letters  are  extant.  They  are 
almost  all  expositions  of  Scripture.  Published  at 
Paris,  1038.^5.  Bishop  of  llispalis  (Sert//e)  in 
Spain,  from  a.  d.  600  to  636,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
ancient  literature.  A great  number  of  bis  works 
is  still  extant,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
them  is  his  Orp/inum  a Ettpnoiopiarum  Libri  XX. 
This  work  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  treats  of  all  subjects  in  literature,  Kience,  and 
religion,  which  were  studied  at  that  time.  It  was 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages.  Published  in  the 
Corpus  Grammaticorum  Veterum,  Lindrroann,  Lips. 
1833.  A complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Isidonis  was  published  by  Arerali,  Rom.,  1797 — 
1803,  7 vols.  4to.^6.  Of  Miletus,  the  dder  and 
younger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
Justitiinn. 

Itlgdnot  (TcriTOKos),  a Greek  writer,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Pliny,  wrote  a work  entitled  "AirKrTo,  a few  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant.  Published  in  Wester- 
zuann's  /^arWoiTy/ra/^Ai,  Brunswick,  1839. 

ItXonda  ('I<ri3e8a:  ‘l<rio¥b*vs^  Isiondensii),  a 
city  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  K.  of  the  district  of 
Cibynu  and  5 Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Termessus. 
Mr.  Fellows  lately  discovered  considerable  ruius 
12  miles  from  Perge,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
those  of  Isionda. 

Isis  (‘'lent),  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  divi- 
nities. The  ideas  entertained  about  her  underwent 
veiy  grenl  changes  in  antiquity.  She  is  described 
as  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother  of  Homs. 
As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  taught  the  people 
the  use  of  the  plough,  so  Isis  invented  the  culii- , 
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I ration  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  were  carried 
about  in  the  processions  at  her  festival,  She  was 
the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which  the  Eg^'ptians 
called  their  mother ; whence  she  and  Osiris  were 
the  only  divinities  that  were  worshipped  by  all  the 
Egv’piians.  This  simple  and  primitive  notion  of 
the  Egyptians  w’as  modifled  at  an  early  period 
through  the  influence  of  the  East,  with  which 
Egypt  came  into  contact,  and  at  a later  time 
through  the  influence  of  the  Orreka  Thus  Osiris 
and  Isis  came  gradually  to  l>e  considered  os  div|. 
nities  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  Egyptian 
priests  represented  that  the  principal  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Greece  came  from  Etrypt ; and  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  this  belief  became  esta- 
blished among  the  learned  men  in  Greece.  Hence 
Isis  was  identified  with  Demeter,  and  Osiris  with 
Dionysus,  and  the  suiferings  of  Isis  were  accord- 
ingly modified  to  harmonise  with  the  niythus  of 
the  unfortunate  Demeter.  As  Isis  was  the  goddess 
of  the  moon,  she  w*as  also  identified  with  lo.  [Io.J 
— The  worship  of  Isis  prevailed  extensively  in 
Greece.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Sulla ; and  though  the  senate  made  many  at- 
tempts to  suppress  her  worship,  and  ordered  her 
temples  to  be  destroyed,  yet  the  new  religious  rites 
took  deep  root  at  Rome,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  B.  c.  43  the  triumvirs  courted  the  {mpular 
favour  by  building  a new  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis.  Augustus  forbade  any  temples  to  be 
erected  to  Isis  in  the  city  ; but  this  command  \«as 
afterwards  disregarded  ; and  under  the  early  Ho- 
man emperors  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis 
became  finnly  established.  The  most  important 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood  in  the  (Campus 
Martius,  whence  she  was  called  Isis  Campensis. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  goddess  wore  Imea 
garments,  whence  she  herself  is  called  Unipera, 
Those  initiated  in  her  mysteries  wore  in  the  public 
proceuions  masks  representing  the  beads  of  dogs. 
In  works  of  art  Isis  appears  m figure  and  coun- 
tenance like  Hera:  she  wears  a long  tunic,  and 
her  upper  garment  is  fastened  on  her  breast  by  a 
knot : her  head  is  crowned  with  a lotus  flower, 
and  her  right  hand  holds  the  sistnim.  Her  son 
Horus  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a fine  naked 
boy,  holding  the  fore*finger  on  the  mouth,  with  a 
lotus  flower  on  his  head,  and  a cornucopia  in  his 
left  hand.  The  German  goddess  Isis  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  is  probably  the  some  ns  Hertba. 

latn&ruA  {’'Wpapot  i *lfffulpiot\  a town  in 
Thrace,  near  Maronfo,  situated  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name,  which  produced  excellent  wine.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a town  of  the 
Cicones.  Near  it  w*as  the  lake  Iimiris  (Tcr^topis). 
The  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  Ismthiu  os 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Thus  Ovid  calls  Tereus, 
king  of  Thrace,  Ismariui  tyramnms  {Am.  ii.  6.  7), 
and  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  hmariut  rear 
{Mfi.  xiii.  530). 

Iim§ii8  L Daughter  of  Asopus, 

wdfe  of  Argus,  and  mother  of  lasus  and  lo. 
*>•2.  Daughter  of  Oedipus  and  Jocasto,  and  sister 
of  Antigone. 

Isminoi  (’ler^^vor),  a small  river  in  Boeotia, 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Citbaeron,  flows  through 
Thebes,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Hylica.  The  brook 
Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Theban  story,  flowed  into 
the  Ismenos.  From  this  river  Apollo  wot  called 
Itmfniu$.  His  temple,  the  /smentum,  at  which 
the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria  was  celebrated* 
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WHS  owtside  the  cilr.  The  river  is  said  to 

bave  been  oriffinally  called  I.adon,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  sub-M^uent  name  from  Iimenua,  a son  of 
Aaopus  and  Metope.  According  to  other  traditions, 
Ismenus  was  a son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  who 
when  struck  by  the  arrow  of  Apollo  leaped  into  a 
river  near  Thebes,  which  waa  hence  called  Isinenus. 

Il5cr&tet  (*Iao«rpdrT}i),  one  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Theodorus,  and  was  bom 
at  Athens  b.  c.  436.  Theodorus  was  a man  of 
wealth,  and  educated  his  son  w'ith  the  greatest 
care.  Among  his  U‘achers  were  Tisias,  (Jorgias, 
Prodicus,  and  also  Socrates.  Since  Isocrates  was 
rattirally  timid,  and  of  a weakly  constitution,  he 
did  not  come  forward  as  a public  speaker  himself, 
but  devoted  himself  to  giving  instruction  in  oratory, 
and  writing  orations  for  others.  He  hrst  taught 
rhetoric  in  Chios,  and  afterwards  at  Athens.  At 
the  latter  place  he  met  with  great  success,  and 
gradually  acquired  a large  fortune  by  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  100  pupils,  every  one  of  whom 
paid  him  1000  drachmae.  He  also  derived  a large 
income  from  the  orations  which  he  wrote  for  others  ; 
thus,  he  received  20  talents  for  the  speech  which 
he  composed  for  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprus.  Al- 
though Isocrates  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  he 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  little  of  Chaeronea  had  destroyed 
the  last  hopes  of  freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  B. c.  33fl,  at  the  age  of  9d.  — The  school  of 
Isocrates  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  public  oratory  at  Athens.  No 
other  rhetorician  had  so  many  diKiples  of  celebrity. 
The  language  of  Isocrates  forms  a great  contrast 
wnth  the  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as 
with  the  sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His 
■tyle  is  artificial.  The  cnrefully-rounded  periods, 
and  the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expres- 
sions. are  fixtures  which  remind  us  of  the  sophists. 
The  immense  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  bis  orations  may  be  interred  from  the 
statement,  that  he  was  engaged  for  10,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  15  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  ora- 
tion alone.  There  were*  in  antiquity  60  orations 
which  went  under  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  they 
were  not  all  recognised  as  genuine.  Only  21  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  C were  written  for  the 
courts ; all  the  others  arc  political  discourses, 
intended  to  be  read  by  a large  public.  The  roost 
celebrated  is  his  Panegyric  oration,  in  which  he 
shows  what  services  Athens  had  -rendered  to 
Orwe  in  every  period  of  her  history,  and  contends 
that  she,  and  not  Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy 
in  Greece.  The  orations  arc  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  orators.  The  best  separate 
edition  is  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turict,  11139. 

Itta  ('l«r<ya),  daughter  of  Macareus  of  Lesbos, 
and  beloved  by  Apollo,  from  wlmm  tbe  I^esbian 
tow'n  of  Issa  is  said  to  have  received  its  name. 

laaft  (li&aeus:  Aosu),  a small  island  in  the 
Adnatic  se.i,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  otT 
the  coast  of  Ihilmalia,  was  colnnixed  at  an  early 
period  by  Greeks.  It  was  inhabited  by  a hardy 
race  of  sailors,  whose  barks  {Irmfn  hsari)  w'crc 
rauch  prixed.  The  Isaaei  placed  themselves  under 
the  prt>tection  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  tbe  Illyrian  queen,  Tcuia,  b.c.  229  ; 
and  their  town  is  spoken  of  as  a place  of  importance 
in  ('arsar*f  time. 

ItsMd&M  (’I^eo)3dK«i),  a Scythian  tribe,  in 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  tbe  E.most  people  with 
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whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  hnd 
any  intercourse-  Their  counin*  was  in  (irr*it  Tar- 
tnr^,  near  the  Massaseiae,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  manners.  They  are  represented  as  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  borders  of  Sericit 
lulcns  Sinus  {&  'l<T<uKhs  h6\tos:  Oulf  of 
IskeniUroon)^  the  deep  gulf  at  the  N.E.  com»>r  of 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
named  after  the  town  of  Isscs.  The  width  is 
about  8 miles.  The  coast  is  much  altered  since 
ancient  times. 

Issdrla  ('Icrtrcvpfa),  n surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived from  Ml.  Issorion,  in  Laconia,  on  which  she 
had  a sanctuarv’. 

Itsus  ('I(T<rJj,  also  *I«r<rof,  Xen.:  *l<rtraTos),  a city 
in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cilicia,  near  the  head  of 
the  Issicus  Sinus,  and  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of 
M.  Anuinus  called  the  Syrian  Gates  ; memorable  for 
the  great  battle  in  which  Alexander  defeated 
Darias  Codomannus  (b.  a 333),  which  was  fought 
in  a narrow  valley  near  the  tomi.  It  was  at  that 
time  large  and  dourisbing,  but  its  importance  was 
much  diminished  by  the  d^undation  of  Alexandria 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  exact  site  is  doubtful. 
Istaeydnet.  [Gsrmania,  pp.  281,  b,  282,  a.] 
Istcr.  [Danubil's.] 

later,  a Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a slave  of 
Callimachus,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  and  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
(b,  c.  247 — 222).  He  wrote  a large  number  of 
w'orks,  the  most  important  of  which  w*as  an  Attkis^ 
or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are  published 
by  C.  and  Th.  MUlIer,  Pragmeula  liistor.  Grate. 

Ifltrte  or  Hiltrla,  a peninsula  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  on  the  M’.  and  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  on 
the  E.  It  was  separated  from  Venetia  on  the  N.W. 
by  tbe  river  Timavus,  and  from  Illyricum  on  the 
R bv  the  river  Arsia.  Its  inhabitants,  the  litri 
or  Hiitri,  were  a warlike  llliiTian  race,  who  carried 
on  several  wars  vvilh  the  Homans,  till  their  final 
subjugation  by  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
B.C.  177.  Their  chief  towns  were  Txrgestk  and 
PoLA.  Istria  was  origiimlly  reckoned  j>arl  of 
lllyricum,  but  from  the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Upper  Italy,  In  consequence 
of  its  name  it  was  believed  at  one  time  that  n 
branch  of  the  river  liter  (Danube)  flowed  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Xttr6pSlU,  Iitrof  or  Ittrla  ('IirTpdToXir,  "lo*- 
rpot,  ’IffTpiij,  Herod,  ii.  33 : hiert)^  a town  in 
Lower  Moesia,  not  far  fmm  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  at  a little  distance  from  the  coast, 
was  a colonv  from  Miletus. 

It&Ua  (^lToA(a),  signified,  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  country  which  w*e  call  Italg.  It 
was  hounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Marc  Ligusticum 
and  Tyrrhenum,  Tuscum  or  Inferum  ; on  the  S. 
hy  the  Mare  Sicuium  or  .^usoniura  ; on  the  E.  by 
the  Mare  Adriaiicum  or  Sujjcrum ; and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Alps  which  «we**p  r<»und  it  in  a semicircle, 
the  river  Varus  (l«r,  Turo)  separating  it  on  the 
N.W.  from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  the  river  Arsta 
(.4r»a)  on  the  N.E.  from  lllyricum.  The  name 
Italia,  however,  was  originally  used  to  indicate  a 
much  more  limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of 
the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  derived 
the  name  from  an  ancient  king  Italus  ; but  others, 
still  more  absurdly,  connected  it  with  the  old 
Italian  word  Italut  (in  Oscan,  vitlu  or  rittlu),  an 
I ox,  because  tbe  country  was  rich  in  oxen  ! But 
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th.  re  can  b«  no  doubt  that  Italia^  or  Vilalia,  as  it 
was  also  called,  was  the  land  of  the  Italic  Viiali, 
Vitdii^  or  ri/w/i,  an  ancient  race,  who  are  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Siculu  This  race 
widely  spread  orer  the  S.  half  of  the  peninsula, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  a line  dmu'n  Ortm  Mu  Garganua  on  the  £.  to 
Ternicina  on  the  W.  The  Greeks  were  ignorant 
of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name.  According  to 
them  Italia  was  originally  only  the  S.most  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  called  Bruttium,  tad  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  a line  drawn  from  the  Lw> 
raetic  to  the  Scylletic  gulf.  They  afterwards  ex* 
tended  the  name  to  signify  the  whole  country  S. 
of  Posidonia  on  the  W.  aod  Tarentum  on  the  E. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Tarentum  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula,  about  B.  & 272,  the 
name  Italia  had  a still  further  extension  giveu  to 
it.  It  then  signified  the  whole  country  subject  to 
the  Romans,  the  Sicilian  straits  as  fiar  N.  as 
the  Arnus  and  the  Rubico.  The  country  N.  of 
these  rivers  continued  to  be  called  Gallia  Cisalpina 
and  Liguria  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
Augustus  was  the  first  who  extended  the  name 
of  Italia,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  the  Po  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Pola  in  Istria,  both 
inclusive.  In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when 
Maximian  had  transferred  the  imperial  residence 
to  Milan,  the  name  Italia  was  again  used  in  a 
narrower  compass.  As  it  had  originally  signified 
only  the  S.  of  the  countiy,  to  now  it  was  restricted 
to  the  N.,  comprising  the  6 provinces  of  Aemilia, 
Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  — Besides 
Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  various  other 
names,  especially  by  the  poets.  These  were  Hes- 
peria, a name  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  it,  because 
it  lay  to  the  W.  of  Greece,  or  Hesperia  Magna, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Spain  [Hispsaia],  and  8a- 
tumia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once 
reigned  in  I^atium.  The  names  of  separate  parts 
of  Italy  were  also  applied  by  the  poets  to  the 
w'hole  country.  Thus  it  was  called  Oenotria, 
originally  the  land  of  the  Oenotri,  in  the  country 
afterwards  called  Bruttium  and  Lucania : Auan- 
nia,  or  Opica,  or  Opieia,  originally  the  land  of 
the  Ausones  or  Ausonii,  Opici  or  Osci,  on  tho  W. 
coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Campania : 
Tyrriiettia,  properly  the  land  of  the  T^Trheni,  also 
on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Ansonia  or  Opica,  and  more 
especially  in  the  country  afterwards  i^led  Etruria: 
lapygia,  properly  the  land  of  the  lapyges  on  the 
H coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Calabria : 
and  Ombrica,  the  land  of  the  Umlri  on  the  £. 
coast,  alongside  of  Etruria.  — Italy  was  never  in- 
habited by  one  single  race.  It  contained  a great 
number  of  different  races,  who  had  migrated  into 
the  country  at  a very  early  period.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  were  Pelasgians  or  Oenotrians, 
a branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  originally  in- 
habited Greece  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  were  also  called  .Aborigines  and  Siculi,  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  same  os  the 
Vitali  or  ItalL  At  the  time  when  Roman  history 
begins,  Italy  was  iirhabited  by  the  following  races. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  between  its  right 
bank  and  the  sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  ex- 
tended as  far  N.  as  the  Alps.  Alongside  of  these, 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Adria- 
tic, dwelt  the  Umbrians.  To  the  5.  of  the  Etrus- 
cans were  the  Sacrani,  Cosci,  or  Prisci,  Oscan  tribes, 
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who  bad  been  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by  the 
Sabines,  had  overcome  the  Pelasgian  tribes  of  the 
Siculi,  Aboriginsa,  or  Latins,  and,  uniting  with 
these  conquered  people,  had  formed  the  people 
called  Prisci  Latini,  subsequently  simply  LatinL 
S.  of  these  again,  as  as  the  river  Laus,  were 
the  Opici,  who  were  also  called  Ausones  or  Au- 
ruDci.  and  to  whom  the  Volsci,  Sidicini,  SaUculi, 
and  Aequi,  also  belonged.  The  S.  of  the  peninsula 
was  inhabited  by  the  Oenotrians,  who  were  sub- 
>9*|uent]y  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  numerous 
Ureek  colonies  founded  along  the  coasts.  S.  of 
ttie  Umbrians,  extending  as  m as  Mu  Garganus, 
dwelt  the  various  Sabelllan  or  Sabine  tribes,  the 
Sabines  proper,  the  Peligni,  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
Vestini,  and  Hemici,  from  which  tribes  the  war- 
like race  of  the  Samnites  subsequentlv  sprung. 
From  Mt  Garganus  to  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Dan- 
nians  or  Apulians,  Peucetii,  Messapii,  and  Sallen- 
tini.  An  account  of  these  people  is  given  in  se- 
parate articles.  They  were  all  eventually  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  Augiuius 
the  following  were  the  chief  divisions  of  Italy,  an 
account  of  which  is  also  given  in  separate  articles  : 
I.  Upper  Italy,  which  extended  from  the  Alps  to 
the  rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E. 
It  comprehended,  I.  Lioubia.  2.  Gallia  Ci»- 
ALBINA.  3.  ViNSTiA, including Cbmto.  4.  Istria. 
n.  Central  Italy,  sometimes  called  Italia  Pro- 
pria (a  term  not  used  by  the  ancients),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Upper  Italy,  and 
Magna  Gnecia  or  Lower  Italy,  extended  from  the 
rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E.,  to 
the  rivers  Silarus  on  the  W.  and  Frento  on  the 
£.  It  comprehended,  1.  Etruria.  2.  Umbria. 
3.  PiCB.NUM.  4.  Samnium,  including  the  country 
of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Mamicin4  Marsi,  Peligni, 
&C.  5.  Latium.  6.  Campania.  IIL  Lower 
Italy,  or  Magna  Oraeoia,  included  the  remaining 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  rivers  Silarus  and 
Frento.  It  comprehended,  1.  Apulla,  including 
Calabria.  2.  Lucania.  3.  Bruttium.  — Au- 
gustus divided  Italy  into  the  following  11  Re- 
giones.  1.  Latium  and  Campania.  2.  The  land 
of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.  3.  Lucania 
and  Bruttium.  4.  The  land  of  the  Freniani,  Mar*- 
rucini,  Peligni,  Marsi,  V'estini,  and  Sabini,  logeriier 
with  Samnium.  5.  Picenum.  6.  Umbrta  and  the 
district  of  Apminum,  in  what  was  formerly  called 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The  E.  part  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  V'enetia,  Camia,  and  Iitri.*i.  1 1.  The 
W.  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  — The  leading 
features  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  are  so 
well  described  by  a modem  writer,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  words.  **  The  mere  plan- 
geography  of  Italy  gives  us  its  shaj>e  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  towns  ; to  these  it  may  add  a semicircle 
of  mountains  round  the  N.  boundary,  to  represent 
the  Alps  : and  another  long  line  stretching  don*n 
the  middle  of  the  country,  to  represent  the  Apen- 
nines. But  let  us  cany*  this  on  a lutle  further, 
and  give  life  and  harmony  to  what  is  at  present  at 
once  lifeless  and  confused.  Observe,  in  the  first 
place,  how  the  Apeimlne  line,  beginning  from  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Alps,  nms  across  Italy  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  seiwates  na- 
turally the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  ObWve  again,  bow  tho  Alps,  after 
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running  N.  and  S.  where  they  diride  Italy  from 
France,  turn  then  away  to  the  E.ward,  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  till  they  too  touch 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  confines  of  Istria, 
Thus  between  these  2 lines  of  mountains  there  is 
enclosed  one  great  basin  or  plain  ; enclosed  on  3 
sides  by  mountains,  open  only  on  the  £.  to  the  sea. 
Observe  how  widely  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  then 
see  how  well  it  is  water^.  One  great  river  (the 
Po)  flows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent ; and  this 
is  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descending 
towards  it  on  either  side,  from  the  Alpe  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other.  Then, 
descending  into  Italy  proper,  we  find  the  com- 
plexity of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance  with 
its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not  one  simple 
central  ridge  of  mountains,  having  a broad  belt  of 
level  country  on  either  side  between  it  and  the 
sea  ; nor  yet  is  it  a chain  rising  immediately  from 
the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the  Andes  in  S.  America, 
and  leaving  room  therefore  on  the  other  side  for 
wide  plains  of  table  land,  and  for  rivers  with  a 
sufficient  length  of  course  to  become  at  last  great 
and  navigable.  It  is  a back-bone,  thickly  set  with 
spines  of  unequal  length,  some  of  them  running 
out  at  regular  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
others  twisted  so  strangely  that  they  often  run  for 
a long  wzy  parallel  to  the  back-bone,  or  main  ridge, 
and  interlace  with  one  another  in  a maxe  almost 
inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  disorder, 
in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the  Apennines, 
being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to  the  sea  and  to 
their  own  central  chain,  and  thus  leave  an  interval 
of  plain  between  their  bases  and  the  Mediterranean, 
volcanic  agency  has  broken  up  the  space  thus  left 
with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own  | 
creation,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the 
Alban  hills  near  Rome.  Speakii^  generally,  then, 
Italy  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  valleys 
pent  in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming 
a country  to  itself,  and  cut  off  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  others.  Its  several  parts  are  isolated  by 
nature,  and  no  art  of  man  can  thoroughly  unite 
them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  character  of 
Italian  scenery : the  constant  combination  of  a 
mountain  outline,  and  all  the  wild  features  of  a 
mountain  country,  with  the  wild  vegetation  of  a 
southern  climate  in  the  valleys.**  More  minute 
details  respecting  the  physical  features  of  the  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  It^y  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the 
separate  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided. 

It&Uca.  1.  {S^nlln  la  ififju  nr.  ,SaMtiponoe\  a 
nunicipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  tlie  \V.  bank 
of  the  Baetis,  N.  W.  of  Hispalis,  was  founded  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  who  settled 
here  some  of  his  veterans.  It  w'as  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian. « 2.  The 
name  given  to  Corfinium  by  the  Italian  Socii 
during  their  war  with  Rome.  [CoRriNiUM.J 
Itallexu,  Silioi.  [Sjlii'S.] 

It&loi  (’IroAdf),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Pelas- 
giant,  Siculians,  or  Oenotrions,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Some  call 
him  a son  of  Telegonus  by  Penelope. 

It&nai  ('Irai'or),  a town  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Crete,  near  a promontory  of  the  tame  name,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

ItUea  IBaJcfintos : TTtiaici),  a small 

inland  m the  Ionian  Sea,  ^lebrnted  as  the  birth* 
place  of  (Jlyssen,  Ilea  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  is 
separated  from  Ceplialonia  by  a cbaancl  about  3 or 
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4 miles  wide.  The  island  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  4 in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  2 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  a narrow  isthmus, 
not  more  than  half  a mile  across.  In  each  of  these 
ports  there  is  a moimtain-ridge  of  considerable 
oeight  : the  one  in  the  N.  called  Neritum  (Ni> 
prro*',  now  Aaoi),  and  the  one  in  the  S.  Neimm 
(N^ibr,  DOW  Stf/ano).  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ul^'sses,  was  situated  on  a precipitous, 
conical  hill,  now  csilled  Jeto^  or  **  eagle's  cli^** 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  men- 
tion^ alwve.  The  acropolis,  or  castle  of  Ulysses, 
crowned  the  extreme  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  described  by  a modem  traveller  as  **  about  as 
bleak  and  dreary  a spot  as  can  well  be  imagined 
for  a princely  residence.**  Hence  Cicero  OraL 
i.  44)  describes  it,  in  asperriotu  gaoMlis  tanquam 
nidulut  ajffiga.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Neium.  and 
is  hence  described  by  Telemachus  as  **  UndeN 
Ncium”  (’IflcUiif  'TwovTjfov,  Horn.  Od.  iii.  81). 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  in  many  places 
well  preserved.  — Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  7 Io> 
nian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

IthSmi  L A 

strong  fortress  in  Messenia,  situated  on  a mountain 
of  the  tame  name,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  town  of  Messene.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus, 
who  was  hence  sumamed  ItMometas 
Dor.  ’IfloMUvaf).  Ithome  was  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, B.  c.  723,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Mestenian 
w'ar,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  Aristodemui,  and 
again  in  455,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  Mestenian 
war. « 2.  A mountain  fortress  in  Pelasgiotis,  in 
Tbrssaly.  near  Metropolis,  also  called  Thome. 

Itlus  PortUf,  a harbour  of  the  Morini,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Caesar  set  sail  for 
Britain.  The  position  of  this  harbour  is  much 
disputed.  It  used  to  be  identified  w'ith  Gesoria- 
cuin,  or  Boulogne,,  but  it  is  now  usually  supposed 
to  be  some  harbour  near  Calais,  probably  Ftsfanl, 
or  WiUand. 

ItoxL  [Itoma.] 

It5nla,  Itdnlai,  or  ItSnii  ('Irwrlo,  'IrMt'idr,  or 
a surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  the 
town  of  Iton,  in  the  S.  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
The  goddess  there  bad  a celebrated  sanctuary  and 
festivals,  and  hence  is  called  /aco5t  Jtoni.  From 
Iton  her  w'orship  spread  into  Boeotia  and  the 
country  about  lake  Copais,  where  the  Pan^boeotia 
was  celebrated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a temple 
and  grove  of  Athena.  According  to  another  tra* 

1 dition,  Athena  received  the  luniame  of  Itonia 
from  Itonus,  a king  or  priciC 

Itucd  App.),  a town  in  Hispania 

Baetica,  in  the  district  of  Hispalis,  and  a Roman 
colony  under  the  name  of  Virtus  Julia. 

ItIUia  {Solujay  Fritk)y  an  aestuary  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Britain,  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Itllraea,  It^nea  {^Irovpala : ’Irot'poToi,  Ituraei, 
Ityraei : Ei'Jeidur)^  a district  on  the  N.E.  borders 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  on  the  W.  by  the  mountain-chain  (Ja&e/* 
Hei$k\  which  forms  the  E.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  Gaulaniiis, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Auraoitis  and  Trachonitis.  It 
occupied  a part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
Ml  Hermon  sinks  down  on  the  S.E.,  and  was  in- 
habited by  an  Arabian  people,  of  w'arlike  and 
predatory  habits,  which  tWy  exercised  upon  lh»» 
cararaus  from  Arabia  to  Damascus,  whose  ^rett 
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road  lay  through  their  country.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Syruint  and  luaelitea,  they  are  found 
acting  as  allies  of  the  kings  of  Damascus.  They 
are  sourely  heard  of  again  till  B.C  105,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Asmonaean  king  of 
Judah.  Aristobulua,  who  compelled  them  to  profess 
Judaism.  Restored  to  independence  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  Asmonaean  house,  they  seized  the 
opportunity  offered,  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
weakness  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  press  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Coele-Syria,  and  eren  be- 
yond Lebanon,  to  Byblos,  Botrys,  and  other  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicc.  Pompey  reduced  them 
again  to  order,  and  many  of  their  warriors  entered 
the  Roman  army,  in  which  they  became  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  archery.  They 
were  not,  howercr,  reduced  to  complete  subjection 
to  Rome  until  after  the  civil  wars.  Augustus 
gave  Ituraea,  which  had  been  hitherto  ruled  by 
its  native  princes,  to  the  family  of  Herod.  During 
the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  governed  by 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  tetrarch. 
Upon  Philip's  death,  in  a.  d.  37,  it  was  united  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was 
presently  again  separated,  aud  auigned  partly  to 
Herod  Agrippa  1.,  and  partly  to  Soaemus,  the 
prince  of  Emesa.  In  a.  d.  50,  it  was  finally  re- 
united by  Claudius  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria,  and  there  are  inscriptions  which  prove  that 
the  Ituraeans  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  no  cities  or 
large  towns  in  the  country,  a fact  easily  explained 
by  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who  lived 
in  the  Arab  fashion,  in  unwolled  villages  and  tents, 
and  even,  according  to  some  statements,  in  the  na- 
tural caves  with  which  the  country  abounda 
Ityi.  [Terius.] 

Iftiis  TovXi^rqr,  *IouXtci^r),  the  chief 

town  in  Ceos ; the  birthplace  of  Simonidca  [Ckor] 

IMai.  L Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  called  Asca- 
nius.  [Arcanius.]  •-••3.  Eldest  son  of  Ascanius, 
who  claimed  the  government  of  Latium,  but  was 
obliged  to  pve  it  up  to  his  brother  Silviua 

Izion  , son  of  Phlegyas,  or  of  Antion  j 

and  Periracla,  or  of  Pasion,  or  of  Ares.  According 
to  the  cfimmnn  tradition,  his  mother  was  Dia,  a 
daughter  of  DeYoneus.  He  was  king  of  the  La- 
ilhae  or  Phlegyes,  and  the  fiilher  of  Pirithous. 
Vhen  DeYoneus  demanded  of  Ixion  the  bridal 
gifts  be  had  promised,  Ixion  treacherously  invited 
him  to  a lianqnet,  and  then  contrived  to  inake  him 
fall  into  a pit  filled  with  fire.  As  no  one  purified 
Ixion  of  this  treacherous  murder,  Zeus  took  pity  | 
upon  him,  purified  him,  carried  bim  to  heaven,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  Rut  Txiem 
was  ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Hera.  Zeui  thereupon 
created  a phantom  resembling  Hera,  and  by  it 
Ixion  became  the  father  of  a Centaur.  [CentaL’RL] 
Ixion  w’as  fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  ingra- 
titude. His  hands  and  feet  were  chained  hr 
Hermes  to  a wheel,  which  is  said  to  have  rolled 
perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the  lower  world.  He 
is  further  said  to  bare  been  scourged,  and  compelled 
to  exclaim.  ^ BonefacUjrs  shoukl  be  honoured.'* 

Ixio&Idet,  i.e.  Pirithous,  the  son  of  Ixion.— 
The  Centaurs  are  also  called  Ixionidae. 

IxiuB  a surname  of  Apollo,  derived 

from  a dinrict  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  was 
cxilled  Ixuie  nr  Ixia. 

lyiLX  daughter  of  Ptitho  axid  Pan,  or 
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of  Echo.  She  endeavoured  to  charm  Zetis,  or 
make  him  fall  in  love  with  lo;  but  ahe  was  meta- 
morphosed by  Herm  into  the  bird  called  I yux. 

J. 

Jaeoetftixl,  a people  in  HIspania  TamconenaU 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberua. 

Jana.  [Jam'r] 

JanlcUnm.  [Roma.] 

J&nof  and  J&na,  a pair  of  ancient  Latin  di- 
vinities, who  were  worshipped  as  the  aun  and 
moon.  The  names  Janus  and  Jana  are  only  other 
forms  of  Dianus  and  DianQy  which  words  contain 
the  same  root  as  ditSy  day.  Janus  w'aa  worshipped 
both  by  the  Etruscans  and  Romano,  and  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  Roman  religion.  He 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  everything,  and  w*ai 
therefore  always  invoked  first  in  every  under- 
taking, even  before  Jupiter.  He  opened  the  rear 
and  the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  was  called  after  him.  He  waa  the  porter  of 
heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  surnames  Paiu/rus 
or  Patuleiusy  the  **  opener,**  and  Cfusius  or  CYa- 
sin'M,  the  **shutter.**  In  this  capacity  he  is  re- 
presented with  a key  in  bis  left  hand,  and  a tinff 
or  sceptre  in  his  right.  On  earth  also  he  was  the 
guardian  deity  of  gates,  and  hence  is  comiponly 
represented  with  2 heads^  because  every  door  looks 
2 ways.  {Janus  hi/rtms,)  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  4 heads  {Janus  <fuadri/rr^s\  because 
he  presided  over  the  4 seasons.  Most  of  the  attri- 
butes of  this  god,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
connected  with  his  being  the  god  who  opens  and 
•huts ; and  this  latter  idea  prol«bly  has  reference 
to  his  original  character  os  the  god  of  the  sun,  in 
connection  with  the  alternations  of  day  and  nigbL 
At  Rome,  Xuma  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Janus  the  covered  passage  bearing  his  name,  which 
was  opened  in  times  of  war^  and  closed  in  times 
of  peace.  This  passage  is  commonly,  but  erro- 
neously, called  a temple.  It  stood  close  by  the  fo- 
rum. It  appears  to  have  been  left  open  in  war,  to 
indicate  symbolically  that  the  god  had  gone  out  to 
assist  the  Roman  warriors,  and  to  have  been  shut  in 
time  of  peace  that  the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the 
city,  might  not  escape.  A temple  of  Janus  was 
built  by  C.  Duilius  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war:  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
by  Tiberius.  On  new  year's  day»  which  was  the 
principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave  presents 
lo  one  another,  consisting  of  sweetinr^ats  and  cop- 
per coins,  showing  on  one  side  the  double  head  of 
Janus  and  on  the  other  a ship.  The  general  name 
for  those  presents  was  strmat.  The  sacrifices 
offered  lo  Janus  consisted  of  cakes  (called 
barley,  incense,  and  wine. 

Jaaon  {*\da»y).  L The  celebrated  lender  of  the 
Argonauts,  w'ns  a son  of  Aeson  and  Polymede  or 
.Mcimede,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  .4eo- 
lidae,  at  lolcus  in  Thessaly.  Crelhcus,  who  had 
founded  loleut,  was  succeeded  by  his  ton  Aeson; 
but  the  latter  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by  his 
half-brother  Pclias,  who  attempted  to  take  the  life  of 
the  infant  Jason.  He  was  sav^  by  his  friends,  who 
pretended  that  he  was  dead,  and  intrusted  him  to 
the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Pelias  was  ni^ 
warned  by  an  oracle  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
one-sandalsd  man.  When  Jason  bad  groan 
he  came  lo  claim  the  throne.  As  be  eniewti  tbs 
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nurkct'place,  Peliaj,  perceiving  be  bad  onij  one 
landol,  aaked  him  who  he  waa;  whereupon  Jaaon 
declared  hia  name,  and  demanded  the  kingdom. 
Pcliaa  conaented  to  turrender  it  to  him,  but  per- 
auaded  him  to  remove  the  curse  which  rested  on 
the  family  of  the  Aeolidae,  by  fetching  the  golden 
Heece,  and  soothing  the  spirit  of  Pbrixua.  An* 
other  tradition  related  that  Pelias,  once  upon  a 
time,  invited  all  hia  subjects  to  a sacrifice,  which 
he  intended  to  ofifer  to  Poseidon.  Jaaon  came 
vrith  the  rest,  but,  on  hia  journey  to  lolcua,  he  lost 
one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river  Anaurua. 
Pelias,  remembering  the  oracle  about  the  o«e-#oa- 
daUd  man,  asked  Jaaon  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  killed  by 
one  of  bis  subjects?  Jason,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Hera,  who  hated  Pelias,  answered,  that  he 
would  send  him  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Pelias 
accordingly  ordered  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  king  Aeetes 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever-watebful 
dragon.  Jason  willingly  undertook  the  enterprize, 
and  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  heroes  of  Greece.  He  obtained  the  fleece 
w*ith  the  assistance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  hia 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  he  returned  to  lolcus. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  on  this  memorable  en- 
terprize, and  his  adventures  on  his  return  home, 
are  related  elsewhere.  [Aroonautas.]  On  his 
arrival  at  lolcus,  Jason,  according  to  one  account, 
found  his  aged  father  Aeeon  still  alive,  and  Medea 
made  him  young  again  ; but  according  to  the  more 
common  tradition,  Aeson  had  been  slain  by  Pelias, 
during  the  abeence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  take  vengeance  on  Pelias.  Medea 
thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut 
their  father  to  pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  re- 
store him  to  youth  and  vigour,  as  she  had  before 
changed  a ram  into  a lamb,  by  boiling  the  body  in 
a cauldron.  But  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life, 
and  bis  son  Acastus  expelled  Jason  and  Medea 
from  loclui.  They  then  went  to  Corinth,  where 
they  lived  happily  for  several  years,  until  Jason 
deserted  Medea,  in  order  to  marry  Qlauce  or 
Creusa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the  king  of  the  country. 
Medea  fearfully  revenged  this  insult.  She  sent 
Glauce  a poisoned  garment,  which  burnt  her  to 
death  when  she  put  it  on.  Creon  likewise  perished 
in  the  flames.  Medea  also  killed  her  children  by 
Jason,  viz.  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  and  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
I.«ater  writers  represent  Jaaon  as  becoming  in  the 
end  reconciled  to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to 
Colchis,  and  there  restoring  AeeU'Sto  his  kingdom, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  The  death  of 
Jason  is  related  diflerently.  According  to  some, 
he  made  away  with  himself  from  grief,  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the  ship 
Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  he  w'as  lying  imder 
it— *2.  Tyrant  of  Pherae  and  Tagus  of  Thessaly 
{Diet,  of  Antiq.  arL  Ta^$\  was  probably  the  son 
of  Lycophron,  who  established  a tyranny  on  the 
ruins  of  ahttociacy  at  Pherae.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon  after  a c.  395,  and 
in  a few  years  extended  his  power  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Thesaaly.  Pharsalus  was  the  only  city  in 
Thessaly  which  maintained  its  independence  under 
the  government  of  Pulydamas  ; but  even  this  place 
submitted  to  him  in  375.  In  the  following  year 
(374)  he  was  elected  Tagus  or  gvneraJiisiroo  of 
Thessaly.  His  power  was  itreogtheoed  by  the 
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weakness  of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  by  the 
exhausting  contest  in  which  Thebes  and  Sparta 
were  engaged.  He  was  now  in  a position  which 
held  out  to  him  every  prospect  of  becoming  master 
of  Greece;  but  when  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  was  assassinated  at  a public  audience,  370.  — 
Jason  bad  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power,  whirh  he 
sought  to  gratify  by  any  and  every  means.  With 
the  chief  men  in  the  several  states  of  Greece,  as 
e.  g.  with  Timotheus  and  Pelopidos,  be  ailtivated 
friendly  relations.  He  is  represented  as  having  all 
the  qi^ifications  of  a great  general  and  diplo- 
matist— as  active,  temperate,  prudent,  capable  of 
enduring  niuch  fatigue,  and  skilful  in  concealing 
his  own  designs  and  penetrating  those  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  an  admirer  of  the  rhetoric  of  Qor- 
gias  ; and  Isocrates  was  one  of  his  friends. » 3.  Of 
Argos,  an  historian,  lived  under  Hadrian,  and 
wrote  a work  on  Greece  in  4 books. 

Jayol4ima  Priseui,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  and  was  one  of  the  council  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  a pupil  of  Caelius  Sabi- 
nus,and  a leader  of  the  Sabinian  or  Catsian  school. 
[See  p.  144,  b.]  There  are  206  extracts  from 
Javolenus  in  the  Digest. 

Jaxartes  : 5yr,  Syderia^  or  .SeAoua), 

a great  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which  the 
ancient  accounts  are  verr  different  and  confused. 
It  rises  in  the  Com£di  Sfontes  {Mfmuonr)^  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  of  Arols  the  ancients 
supposed  it  to  fisll  into  the  N.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
not  distinguishing  between  the  2 seas.  It  divided 
Sogdiana  from  Scythia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

Jerloho  or  HiSrlahos  ('I«ptx<v,  ‘Uftxovi : Er- 
Riia  9 Ru.),  a city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  a plain 
I on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth,  w*as 
i destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  formed  an  important  frontier  fortress 
of  Judaea.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  V'espasian, 
rebuilt  under  Hadrian,  and  finally  destroyed  during 
the  crusades. 

Jerom.  [Hibrontmur.] 

J^rftiUiin  or  ('Upoi/trdXua,  'le- 

poc6\v^:  ‘Upo(To\vfilT7is : Jemwi/em,  Arab.  A7- 
AhJs,  L e.  Holy  Oity)^  the  capital  of  Palestine, 
in  Asia.  At  the  time  of  the  liraelitish  conquest 
of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jeruulem,  then  called 
Jebus,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  a Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  who  were  not  entirely  driven  out 
from  it  till  B.  a 1050,  when  David  took  the  dty, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  was  also  established  as  the  pennanent  centre  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
by  Solomon.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
under  Rehoboam,  it  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuebadnezsar,  king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  588.  In 
B.  c.  536,  the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted 
by  CvTUJ  to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  riiy  and 
temple  ; and  the  work  »'as  completed  in  about  24 
years.  In  a c.  332,  Jerusalem  quietly  submitted 
to  Alexander.  During  the  wars  which  followed 
his  death,  the  city  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus  (b.  C.  320),  and  remained  subject  to  the 
Greek  kings  of  Etrypt,  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  b.c. 
198,  Up  to  this  time  the  Jews  had  been  allowed 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  their  uwu 
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internal  goveminent,  and  Antinchu*  confinned  them 
in  the*e  pririloget ; but  the  altered  gorornmcnt  of 
hii  *on,  Antiochui  IV.  Epiphancft.  provoked  a re- 
bellion, which  was  at  first  put  donTi  when  An. 
tiochui  took  Jerusalem  and  polluted  the  temple 
(B.  c.  170);  but  the  religious  persecution  which 
ensued  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and  led  to  a 
new  revolt  under  the  Maccab'^s,  by  whom  Jeru- 
salem was  retaken,  and  the  temple  purified  in  B.  c. 
lt>3  [MACcaBAKi].  In  b.c.  133,  Jerusalem  was 
retaken  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  its  forti- 
fications  dismantled,  but  its  government  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Maccabee,  John  H.vrcanus, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
in  Parthia  (b.c.  1*28)  to  recover  his  full  power. 
His  son  Aristobulus  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  and  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  till  b.  c.  63,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  temple  was  again  profaned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  see  Hyrcanus,  HERooia, 
and  PaLabstisa.  In  a.  d.  70,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  J^minst  the  Romans  was  put  down,  and 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a siege  of  se- 
veral months,  during  which  the  inhabitants  en- 
dured the  utmost  horrors  ; tlie  survivors  were  all 
put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  city 
and  temple  were  utterly  razed  to  the  ground.  In 
consequence  of  a new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of 
their  national  and  religious  peculiarities ; and,  as 
one  means  to  this  end,  he  established  a new 
Homan  colony,  on  the  ground  where  Jerusalem 
had  stood,  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  and 
built  a temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliiiusi,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  a.  d.  135.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred 
character,  and  led  to  the  erection  of  several 
churches ; but  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  it,  since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
under  Omar  iu  a.  d.  638,  have  left  very  few  ves- 
tiges even  of  the  Roman  city.  Jerusalem  stands 
due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  /Jetui  .Sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  ‘20  miles  (in  a straight  line)  and 
about  35  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an 
elevated  platform,  divided,  by  a series  of  valleys, 
from  hills  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  This 
platform  has  a general  slope  from  W.  to  E.  its 
highest  point  being  the  summit  of  Mt  Ziun,  in 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  city  on  which  stood 
the  original  **  city  of  David.”  The  S.  E.  part 
of  the  platform  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called 
Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  E.  i 
part  by  the  hill  called  Acra ; but  these  two 
summits  are  now  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  platfonn,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween. The  height  of  Mt.  Zion  is  2535  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  3U0 
feet  above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  the 
jilAtfumi  is  5400  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1 lUO  feet 
from  to  W. 

Joeaste  called  EpieaitB  in  Homer, 

daughter  of  Metioeceus,  aiid  wife  of  the  Theban 
king  I^niuA,  by  whom  she  become  the  mother  of 
Oedipus.  She  afterwards  married  Oedipus,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  her  son  ; and  when  she  dis- 
covered the  crime  she  had  unwittingly  committed, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Fordetailssee  OxoiPUR. 

Joppft,  Joppa  (*l3inn}:  U.  T.  Japho : 

a very  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palestine,  and, 
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before  the  building  of  Caesarea,  the  only  aea-port 
of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  called  by 
Strabo  the  port  of  Jenisalero,  lay  just  S.  of  the 
boundaiy'  between  Judaea  and  Samaria,  S.W.  of 
Antipatris,  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

Jord&noa  (*topddtn}r^*lifp8ayot:  Jordan^  Amb. 
Etk  Sheriah  ef*A'e5tr,  or  has  its  source 

at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Hermon  (the  S.most  part  of 
Anti-Libanus),  near  Paneas  (aft.  (^esarea  Phi- 
lippi), whence  it  flows  S.  into  the  little  lake  Se- 
mechonitis,  and  thence  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  thence  through  a narrow 
plain,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country  into  the  lake  Asphaltites  {iMad  Sfa\ 
where  it  is  finally  lost.  [Palasktina.]  Its  course, 
from  the  lake  ^mechonitis  to  the  Dead  Sea,  U 
about  60  miles  ; the  depression  through  which  it 
runs  consists,  first,  of  a sandy  valley,  from  5 to  10 
miles  broad,  within  which  is  a lower  valley,  in 
width  about  half  a mile,  and,  fur  the  most  part^ 
beautifully  clothed  with  grass  and  trees ; and,  in 
some  places,  there  is  still  a lower  valley  within 
this.  The  average  width  of  the  river  itself  is 
calculated  at  30  yards,  and  its  average  depth  at  9 
feet.  It  is  fordable  in  many  places  in  summer, 
but  in  spring  it  becomes  much  deeper,  and  often 
overflows  its  banks.  Its  bed  is  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 

Jornandes,  or  Jordinea,  on  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  6th  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  a Goth  by  birth  ; was  secretary 
to  the  king  of  the  Alani,  adopted  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, took  orders,  and  was  made  a bishop  in  Italy. 
There  is  not  suflicient  evidence  for  the  common 
statement  that  be  was  bishop  of  Ravenna.  He 
wrote  2 historical  works  in  the  Latin  language. 
I.  D*  iietarum  {(iothornm)  Oritjine  et  Heinu  fiV>- 
tUy  containing  the  history  of  the  Goths,  from  the 
earliest  times  dna*n  to  their  subjugation  by  Belisa- 
rius  in  541.  The  work  is  abridged  from  the  lost 
history  of  the  Goths  by  (^siodorus,  to  which  Jozw 
nandcs  added  various  particulars  ; but  it  is  com- 
piled without  judgment,  and  is  characterised  by 
partiality  to  the  Gotha  2.  De  <ic  TVm- 

porum  ^'occesrioee,  a short  compendium  of  history 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
Narses,  in  552,  over  king  Theodatus.  It  is  only 
valuable  for  some  accounti  of  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  North,  and  the  countries  which  they  inha- 
bited. F.dited  by  Lindenbrc^,  Hamburg,  1611. 

Josiphtu,  Fl&vltu,  the  Jewish  historian,  was 
bom  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  37.  On  his  mother's  side 
be  was  descended  from  the  Asmonoeon  princes, 
while  from  his  father,  Matthias,  he  inherited  the 
priestly  office.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  26  he  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  whom  Felix,  the 
procurator  of  Judaea,  bad  sent  thither  as  prisoners. 
After  a narrow  escape  from  death  by  shipwreck, 
he  safely  landed  at  Puteoli  ; and  being  introduced 
to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  bis 
I friends,  but  received  great  presents  from  the  em- 
press. On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  his 
countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a revolt  from  Home, 
from  which  he  used  his  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade them  ; but  failing  in  this,  he  professed  to 
I enter  into  the  popular  designs.  He  w*as  chosen 
I one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to 
; manage  affairs  in  Galilee.  When  Vespasian  and 
: bis  army  entered  Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself 
i into  lotapata,  which  be  defended  for  47  days. 
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When  the  place  wa*  txikon,  the  life  of  Josephus 
'wta  spared  by  Vespasian  through  the  intercession 
of  Tuus.  Josephus  thereupon  assumed  the  cha- 
racter  of  a prophet,  and  predicted  to  V'espasian 
that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's. 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respt'ct,  but  did  not 
release  him  from  captivity,  till  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  nearly  3 years  afterwards  (a.  o.  70).  Jo- 
sephus a-as  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespa- 
sian, who  assigned  him,  as  a residence,  a house 
formerly  occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  ho- 
nourably to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  favour 
was  extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as 
well.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius,  as  a de- 
pendant of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  the  com- 
position of  his  works.  He  died  about  100.  — The 
works  of  Josephus  are  written  in  Greek.  They 
are:  — 1.  The  liisioiy  of  the  Jetcish  War  (Htpl 
TOO  'lovieuKov  wokfuov  *Iou8at«n}r  lirropiaf  wtpl 
aXtifffus),  in  7 books,  published  about  a.  D.  73. 
Josephus  6rst  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and  then  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek.  It  commences  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  R c. 
170,  runs  rapidly  over  the  events  l«fore  Josephus's 
own  time,  and  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  fatal 
war  with  Rome.  — 12.  The  Jetcish  AtUiqmtiet  ('loo- 
3(u«d}  hpx^^^h.oyia)^  in  20  books,  completed  about 
A.  D.  93,  and  addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  The 
title  as  well  as  the  number  of  Uraks  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  *Pw)ua&«h  of  Diony- 

sius of  Hnlicamassua  It  gives  an  account  of 
Jewish  llisiory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A,  r>.  06,  the  12th  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Flonis.  In 
tbiswork  Joseph  us  seeks  to  accommodate  the  Jewish 
religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  Moses  and  his  law  in  a tone  which  might 
l>e  adopted  by  any  disbeliever  in  hii  divine  lega- 
tion. He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  E^pt 
(Geiu  xii.),  intending  to  adopt  the  Egv  plian  views 
of  religion,  should  be  find  them  better  than  his  own. 
He  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale.  He  intimates  a doubt  of  there 
Iiaving  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
8ea,  aud  compares  it  with  the  passage  of  Alexander 
the  Great  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Pamphylia. 
He  intprpr»‘ts  Exod,  xxii.  28,  as  if  it  conveyed  a 
command  to  respect  the  idols  of  the  heathen.  Many 
similar  instances  might  be  quoted  from  his  work. 
— - 3.  Hts  enen  life^  in  one  book.  This  is  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Archaeologia,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  aune  Epaphroditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier 
than  A.  D.  97,  since  Agrippa  11.  is  mentioned  in  it 
as  no  longer  living.—  4.  A Ireatiseon  the  Antiquitji 
the  or  Against  A/noa,  in  2 books,  also 

addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  It  U in  answer  to 
such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek 
writers  respecting  it.  [Apion.)  The  treatise  ex- 
hibits extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy,  — 5.  Eiv  MoKKaCaious  ^ vspl 
ouroxpdTopof  Ao7u7moi/,  in  1 l>ook.  Its  genuine- 
ness is  doubtful.  It  is  a declamatory  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of 
7 youths  and  their  mother,  in  the  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  Tb©  best  editions  of  Jo- 
sephus are  by  Hudson,  Oxoo.  1720  ; and  by  ila- 
mcamp,  Amst.  1726. 
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JoTi&nas,  FlMtU  Clandliu,  was  elected  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  in  June  a.  d.  363,  after  the 
death  Julian  [Juliakus],  whom  he  bad  accom- 
panied in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  In 
order  to  effect  his  retreat  in  safety,  Jovian  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  the  Roman  conquests  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  several  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  died  suddenly  at  a small  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bithynia  and  Galatia,  February  17tb,  364,  after  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  7 months.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ; but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

Juba  (’Idfoi).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  ton 
of  Hiempsal,  who  was  re-established  on  the  throne 
by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter;  and,  accordingly,  when 
Caesar  sent  Curio  into  Africa  (b.c.  49),  he  sup- 
ported the  Pompeian  general  Attius  Varus  w*ith  a 
large  body  of  troope.  Curio  was  defeated  by  their 
united  forces,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  46  Juba 
fought  along  with  Scipio  against  Caesar  himself, 
and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus. 
After  this  defeat  be  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  hit  own  life. — 2.  King  of 
Mauretania,  ton  of  the  preceding,  was  a mere  child 
at  hit  father's  death  (46),  was  carried  a prisoner 
to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the 
conqueror's  triumph.  He  w*as  brought  up  in  Italy, 
where  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study,  that 
he  turned  out  one  of  tbe  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.  After  the  death  of  Antony  (30),  Augustus 
conferred  upon  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
znidia,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  in  nunriage 
Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the  daughter 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  At  a subsequent  period 
(25),  Augustus  gave  him  Mauretania  in  exchango 
for  Numidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a Roman  pro- 
vince. He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauretania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  a.  i>.  19.  Ho 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  among  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation  ; and,  after  his  death,  they 
even  paid  him  divine  honours. — Juba  wrote  a 
great  number  of  w*orkt  in  almost  fver>*  branch  of 
literature.  They  sire  all  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all 
written  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were  : — 1.  A //istory  tf  Africa  (Aifi/icd),  ui 
which  he  made  use  of  Punic  authorities.  — 2.  Oh 
/Ae  Assyrianj.  — 3.  A History  of  Aratha.  — 4.  A 
Roman  History  ('Pw/uuiri)  Irropla).  — 5.  Starpie^ 
laropia^  a general  treatise  on  all  matters  connect(*d 
w'ith  the  stage.  — 6.  Ilcpl  or  ir«pl 

ypeupety^  seems  to  have  been  a general  history  of 
painting.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  ou  botany 
and  on  grammatical  subjects. 

Judaea,  Judaei.  [Palasatina.] 

Jogunthi,  a German  people,  sometimes  do- 
scriWd  as  a Gothic,  and  sometimes  as  au  Ale- 
mannic  tribe. 

Jugurtha  {*lovyovp$at  or  *loy6p0as\  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitinvate  son  of  Mavtanalml, 
and  a grandson  of  Masinissa.  He  lost  his  father 
ot  an  early  age,  but  was  adopted  by  hii  unde 
Micipsa,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  own  mnis, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal.  Jngurtha  quickly  dis- 
tinguisheil  himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  his 
skill  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  rose  to  so  much 
favour  and  popularity  with  the  Numidions,  that  he 
began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa.  In  order 
A A 2 
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to  remoTe  him  to  a distanco,  Micipsa  sent  him,  in 
n.  C-  154.  with  an  aiuciliar}'  force,  to  assist  Scipio 
a^inst  Numantia.  Here  his  teal,  courage,  and 
ability,  gained  for  him  the  favour  and  com- 
mendatiun  of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  leading  nobles  in 
the  Roman  camp.  On  his  return  to  Kumidia  he  was 
received  with  honour  by  Micipsa,  who  was  obliged 
to  dissemble  the  fears  which  heentertainedof  his  am- 
bitious nephew.  Micipsa  died  in  118,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  Jugurtha  and  his  2 sons,  Hiempsal  and 
Adherbal,  in  common.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  assassinate  Hiempsal  at  Thirmida,  and  afterwards 
defeated  Adherbal  in  battle.  Adherbal  fled  to 
Home  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  senate  ; but 
Jugurtha,  by  a lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  coun- 
teracted the  just  complaints  of  his  enemy.  The 
senate  decre^  that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  2 com- 
petitors ; but  the  senators  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree  wore  also  bribed  by 
Jugurtha,  who  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
W.  division  of  the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Mau- 
retania, by  far  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the 
two  (117).  But  this  advantage  was  for  from  con- 
tenting him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Adherbal  with  a large  array,  and 
defeated  him.  Adherbal  made  his  escape  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Cirta,  where  he  was  closely 
blockaded  by  Jugurtha.  The  Romans  commanded 
Jugtutha  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities ; but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  their  commands,  and  at 
length  gained  possession  of  Cirta,  and  put  Adherbal 
to  death,  1 12.  War  was  now  declared  against 
Jugurtha  at  Rome,  and  the  consul,  L.  Olpumhis 
Bestia,  was  sent  into  Africa,  111.  Jugurtha  had 
recourse  to  his  customary  arts ; and  by  means 
of  large  sums  of  money  given  to  Bestta  and 
M.  Senurus,  his  principal  lieutenant,  he  purchased 
fnun  them  a favourable  peace.  The  conduct  of 
Bostia  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at  Rome ; 
and  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  the  city  under  a 
safe  conduct,  the  popular  party  hoping  to  be  able 
to  convict  the  nobility  by  means  of  his  evidence. 
The  scheme,  however,  &iled  ; since  one  of  the 
tribunes  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  friends 
of  Bestia  and  Scaunis  forbade  the  king  to  give 
evidence.  Soon  afterwards  Jugurtha  w*as  compelled 
to  leave  Italv,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ven- 
tured on  t^e  assassination  of  Massiva.  w'hose 
counter  influence  he  regarded  with  apprehension. 
[Massiva-]  The  war  was  now  renewed;  but 
the  consul,  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  it  ( 11 0),  was  able  to  effect  nothinir  against 
Jugurtha.  When  the  conrjl  went  to  Rome  to 
bold  the  comitia,  he  left  his  brother  Aulus  in 
command  of  the  army.  Aulus  was  defeated  by 
Jugurtha  ; great  part  of  hit  army  w*ns  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  a similar  fate  by  the 
ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  But  this 
disgrace  at  once  roused  all  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people:  the  treaty  concluded  by  Aulus  was  in- 
stantly annulled ; and  the  consul  Q.  Caecilius  | 
Mctellus  was  sent  into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a j 
new  army  (109).  Metellns  was  an  able  general  i 
and  an  upright  man,  whom  Jugurtha  was  unable  ! 
to  cope  with  in  the  field,  or  to  seduce  by  bribes. 
In  the  course  of  2 years  Mctellus  frequently  do- 
feat**d  Jugurtha,  and  at  length  drove  him  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Gaetulians.  107  Metellus 
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was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Marias ; but 
the  cause  of  Jugurtha  had  meantime  Iteen  espoused 
by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania, 
who  bad  advanced  to  bis  support  with  a large 
army.  The  united  forces  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
were  defeated  in  a decisive  battle  by  Marins  ; and 
Bocchus  purchased  the  forgiveness  of  the  Romans 
by  surrendering  his  son-in-law  to  Sulla,  the  quaes* 
tor  of  Marius  (106).  Jugurtha  remained  in  cap- 
tivity till  the  return  of  Marius  to  Home,  when, 
after  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Jan. 
1, 104X  be  was  thrown  into  a dungeon,  and  there 
starved  to  death. 

JfiUa.  L Aunt  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife 
of  C.  Marins  the  elder.  She  died  E.  c.  68,  and  her 
nephew  pronounced  her  funerd  oration.  — 8. 
Mother  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  In  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirate  (43)  she  saved  the 
life  of  her  brother,  L.  C«esar  [Cacsar,  No. 

8.  Sisto- of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M.  .‘\tius 
Balboa,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Augustus  [AriAj.i^d.  Daughter  of  Caesar  the 
dictator,  by  Omelia,  and  bis  only  child  in  marriage, 
was  married  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  59.  She  was  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her  husband,  although  23  years  older 
than  herself.  She  died  in  childbed  in  54.^5. 
Daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia,  ai>d  his  only 
child,  was  bom  in  39.  She  w-ns  educated  with 
great  strictness,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  roost  pro- 
fligate women  of  her  age.  She  was  thrice  married  : 

1.  to  M.  Marcellus,  her  first  cousin  in  25  : 2. 
after  his  death  (23)  without  issue,  to  M.  Agrippo, 
by  whom  she  had  3 sons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  and  2 daughters,  Julia  and 
Agrippina:  3.  after  Agrippa's  death  in  12,  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  the  future  emperor.  In  B.  c-  2 
Augustus  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the 
misconduct  of  his  daughter,  whose  notorious  adul- 
teries had  been  one  reason  why  her  husband  Ti- 
berius bad  quitted  Italy  4 years  before.  Augustus 
was  incensed  beyond  measure,  and  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania. 
At  the  end  of  5 years  she  atjj  removed  to  Hhegium, 
but  she  was  never  suffered  to  quit  the  bounds  of 
the  city.  Even  the  testament  of  Angiutus  showed 
the  in^exibility  of  his  anger.  He  b^ueathed  her 
no  legacy,  and  forbade  her  ashes  to  repose  in  his 
mausoleum.  Tiberius  on  his  accession  (a.  o.  14) 
deprived  her  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  she  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  Acmilius 
Paulus.  She  inherited  her  mother's  licentiousness, 
and  A*a4  in  consequence  banished  by  her  grandfather 
Augustus  to  the  little  island  Treroerus,  on  the  coast 
of  Apulia,  A.  D.  9,  where  she  lived  nearly  20  years. 
She  died  in  28.  It  was  probably  this  Julia  whom 
Ovid  celebrated  as  Ck)rinna  in  his  elegies  and  other 
erotic  poems  ; and  his  intrigues  with  her  appear  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  poet's  banishment  in 
A.  D.  9.-7.  Youngest  child  of  Germanicus  and 
.\grippina,  was  bom  a.  d.  18;  was  married  to  M. 
V'iniciut  in  33;  and  was  banished  in  37  by  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  was  believed  to  have  had  an 
mcestnous  iutercourse  with  her.  She  was  recalled 
by  Claudius,  but  was  afterwards  put  to  dt^th  by 
this  emperor  at  Messalina's  instigation.  Thecharge 
brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and  Seneca,  the 
phiI(»sopher,  was  banished  to  Corsica  os  the  partner 
of  her  guilt.  8.  Daughter  of  Dnisus  and  Livia« 
the  sister  of  Gcmianicus.  She  was  married,  a.  o. 
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IJO,  to  h^r  fint  co«»in,  Nero,  »on  of  Oermanicut 
and  Af^'ippina;  and  after  Nero'*  death,  to  Kubdlius 
Blandufl,  by  whom  ahe  had  a son,  Hubellins 
Pluatui.  She,  too,  waa  put  to  death  by  Claudius, 
at  the  initigation  of  Meisalina,  59.<-»9.  Daughter 
of  Titus,  tlie  son  of  Vespasian,  married  Flavius 
Sahinut,a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Julia 
died  of  abortion,  caused  by  her  uncle  Domitian, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  criminal  intercourse. « 10. 
Domna  [Domna].  — IL  Droailla  [Drusilla]. 
^12.  Kaeia  [Massa]. 

JTftUa  Oens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hoetilius  upon  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent 
from  the  mythical  lulus,  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Anchisea.  The  most  distinguished  family  in  the 
gens  is  that  ofCASSAR.  Under  the  empire  we  find 
an  immense  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of 
Julius,  the  most  important  of  whom  are  spoken  of 
under  their  surnames. 

JoUftnof  Bidina.  [Dinirs.] 

JaU&noi,  Fla^oa  Clandlut,  usually  called 
Julian,  and  sumaraed  the  Apostate,  Roman  em- 
peror, A.  o.  361 — 363.  He  was  bom  at  Coostan-  | 
tiiiople,  A.  D.  331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Con-  : 
stamius  by  his  second  wife,  Basilina,  and  the 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great.  JuUan  and  his  i 
elder  brother,  Galius,  were  the  only  members  of  the  I 
imperial  hunily  whose  lives  were  spared  by  the  | 
•ons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  death  of  the  ; 
latter  in  337.  The  2 brothers  were  educated  with  | 
care,  and  were  brought  up  in  the  principle*  of  the  i 
Christian  religion  ; but  a*  they  advanc^  to  man-  I 
hood,  they  were  watched  with  jealousy  and  sus-  I 
picion  by  the  emperor  Conitantius.  After  the 
execution  of  Callus  in  354  [Gallus],  the  Hfe  of  i 
Julian  was  in  great  peril;  but  be  succeeded  in  | 
pacifying  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor,  and  was  | 
allowed  to  go  to  Athens  in  355  to  pursue  his  j 
studies.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and  j 
attracted  universal  attention  both  by  liis  attainments  | 
and  abilities.  Among  his  fellow-students  were 
Gregory  of  Naziansoa  and  Basil,  both  of  whom 
afterwuds  became  so  celebrated  in  the  Christian 
church.  Julian  bad  already  abandoned  Christianity 
in  his  heart  and  returned  to  the  pagan  faith  of  his 
ancestors;  but  fear  of  Constaniius  prevented  him 
from  making  an  open  declaration  of  his  apostacy. 
Julian  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens.  In  Novem- 
ber, 355,  he  received  from  Constantins  the  title  of 
Caesar,  snd  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the 
(iermans,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were 
ravaging  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Gaul. 
During  the  next  5 years  (356 — 360)  Julian  carried 
on  war  against  the  2 German  confederacies  of  the 
Alenjanni  and  Franks  with  great  success,  and 
gained  many  victories  over  them.  His  internal 
administration  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
wisdom  ; and  lie  gained  the  goodwill  and  affection 
of  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his  care.  His  growing 
popularity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Constontius, 
who  commanded  him  to  send  some  of  his  best 
troops  to  the  Kast,  to  serve  against  the  Persians. 
His  soldiers  refused  to  leave  their  favourite  general, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor  at  Paris  in  360.  After 
several  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian  and 
Constaniius,  both  parlies  {Spared  for  war.  In  361 
Julian  marched  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
towards  Constantinople ; but  Constantiui,  who  bod 
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set  out  Sjrrim  to  oppose  his  rival,  died  on  his 
march  in  Cilicia.  His  death  left  Julian  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  empire.  On  the  11th  of  De- 
cember Julian  entered  Constantinople.  He  lost  no 
time  in  publicly  avowing  himself  a pRgnn,  but  he 
proclaimed  that  Christianity  would  be  tolerated 
equally  with  paganism.  He  did  not,  however,  act 
impartially  towards  the  Christians.  He  preferred 
pagans  as  his  civil  and  military  ofheen,  forbade  the 
Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in  the 
schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them,  allowed  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
following  year  (362)  Julian  went  to  Syria  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. He  spent  the  winter  at  Antioch,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator  Libanius  ; and 
in  the  spring  of  363  he  set  out  against  the  Persians. 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  after 
burning  his  Heet  on  the  Tigris,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  marched 
into  the  interior  of  the  coantry  in  search  of  the 
Persian  king.  His  army  suffered  much  from  the 
hemt,  want  of  water,  and  provisions ; and  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Persians  now 
appeared  and  fearfully  harassed  hit  rear.  Still  the 
Romans  remained  victorious  in  many  a bloody  en- 
gagement; but  in  the  last  battle  fought  on  the 
26th  of  June,  Julian  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Jovian 
was  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead,  on  the  field  of 
battle.  [JoviANi's.]  Julian  was  an  extraordinary 
character.  As  a monarch  be  was  indefatigable  in 
his  attention  to  business,  upright  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  comprehensive  in  his  views;  as  a man, 
he  was  virtuous,  in  the  midst  of  a jutitiigate  age, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  luxurions  temptations  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  his 
apostacy  he  has  been  calumniated  by  Christian 
writers;  but  for  the  some  reason  he  has  been  unduly 
extolled  by  heathen  authors.  He  wrote  a large 
number  of  works,  nuuiy  of  which  are  extant.  Ho 
was  a man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but  piossessed 
I no  creative  genius.  He  did  not  however  write 
merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries;  his  works  show  that  be  had 
his  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  business  his  extraordinary  activity 
arose  from  the  wants  of  a powerful  mind,  which 
desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  The  style 
of  Julian  is  remarkably  pure,  and  is  a close  imitation 
of  the  style  of  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The 
following  ore  his  roost  important  works : — 1 . 
most  of  which  were  intended  for  public  circulation, 
and  ore  of  great  importanoe  for  the  history  of  the 
time.  Edited  by  Heyler,  Mains,U)28. — 2.  OnUioJis^ 
on  various  subjects,  as  fur  instance.  On  the  emperor 
Constontius,  On  the  worship  of  the  sun.  On  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele),  On  true  and  false  Cy- 
nicism, Ac.  — 3.  7^  CaeMrg  or  fAe  liiinffuH  ( K^- 
ooper  I)  a satirical  compositiun,  which 

is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instnictive  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  wit  Julian  describes  the  Roman 
emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to  take 
their  seat  round  a table  in  the  heavens  ; and  aa 
they  come  up,  their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes,  are 
censured  with  a sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  bilenus, 
whereupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as 
he  can.  Edited  by  Heiisinger,  Gotha,  1736,  and 
by  HarleM,  Erlangen,  1785.  — 4.  SUmfpogon  or  /Ae 
AVmy  of  tke  iSearxi  (Mitfovs^^v),  a severe  satire 
on  the  licentious  and  efieminate  manners  of  the 
A A 3 
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inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed  Julian, 
•when  he  resided  in  the  dly,  on  account  of  hi* 
nuBtore  virtues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient  fashion.  — 5. 

ihe  Christians  (Kord  Xfii<maywv).  Thi* 
work  is  lost,  bnt  some  extracts  from  it  are  triren  in 
Cyriir*  reply  to  it,  which  is  still  extant. — The  best 
edition  of  the  collected  work*  of  Julian  is  by 
Spanheim,  Lip«.  1696. 

Jaliiniis,  Salvlaa,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
He  was  praefectui  urbi,  and  twice  consul,  but  his 
name  docs  not  appear  in  the  Fasti.  By  the  order 
of  Hadrian,  he  drew  op  the  e<iicHtm  p^rprtuum, 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  His  work  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  clauses  which  the 
praetors  were  accustomed  to  insert  in  their  annual 
edict,  in  condensing  the  materials,  and  in  omitting 
antiquated  provisions.  He  was  a voluminous  legal 
writer,  and  his  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

JfUlu  ('lovXias : Bib.  Bethsaida : Et-TeU^  Ru>)t 
a city  of  Palestine  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan, 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so  called  by  the  te- 
trarch  Philip,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus. 

Jnliobrfg%  nr.  /Tryaosa),  a town  of 

the  Cantnhri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
•ources  of  the  Ibenis. 

Jnliom&gu.  [Andicavi.] 
JulI6pdlia(^ovXi^voAi().  [OoRDiUM ; Tarsus.] 
JtUIiu.  [Julia  Oin&] 

Junc&rla  {Jutnptrra\  a town  of  the  Indigetet 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensii,  on  the  road  from  Bar- 
cino  to  the  frontiers  of  Oaul,  in  a plain  covered 
with  rushes  {*\ovyKipiovnAio¥). 

JflnlR.  1.  Half-sister  of  M.  Brutus,  the  mur^ 
derer  of  Caesnr,  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  trium< 
rir.  — 2.  Tertla,  or  TertoUa,  own  sister  of  the 
preceding,  vma  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius,  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  survived  her  husband  a 
long  while,  and  did  not  die  till  a.  d.  22. 

J&nla  Oenfl,  an  ancient  patrician  house  at  Rome, 
to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  “M.  Junius  Bnitus, 
who  took  such  an  active  port  in  expelling  the  Tar- 
qnins.  But  aRerwards  the  gens  appears  as  only  a 
plebeian  one.  Under  the  republic  the  chief  £v 
railies  were  those  of  Brutus  Bubulcus  Grac- 
cHANUs  Norbanus  Pullus  Silanus.  The 
Junii  who  lived  under  the  empire,  are  likewise 
spoken  of  under  their  various  lumamea 

Jflno,  called  Hera  by  the  Oreeka  The  Greek 
goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article.  [Hbra.] 
The  word  •Ju-na  contains  the  same  root  as  Ju-pitrr, 
As  Jupiter  is  the  king  of  heaven  and  of  the  gods, 
so  Juno  is  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Ju> 
piter.  She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  as  the  queen 
of  hraven.  from  early  timet,  with  the  surname  of 
Hfffina.  At  a later  period  her  worship  was  so- 
lemnly transferred  from  Veil  to  Rome,  where  a 
sanctu.'try  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Aventine. 
As  Jupiter  was  the  protector  of  the  male  sex,  so 
.luno  watched  over  the  female  sex.  She  was  sup- 
pos'd t4>  accompany  every  woman  through  lift, 
from  the  moment  of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence 
she  bore  the  special  surnames  of  Vtiyimlis  and 
Matrona^  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opiprna 
and  Sosjnta^  and  under  the  last  mentioned  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  I^anavium.  On  their  birth- 
day women  offer^  sacrifices  to  Juno  stimamed  Na- 
/'ifr's,  just  as  men  sacrificed  to  their  genius  natalis. 
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The  great  festival,  celebrated  by  all  the  women, 
in  honour  of  Juno,  was  called  Matrvmiiia  {Ifiei.  of 
Jut,  i.  r.),  and  took  place  on  the  1st  of  March. 
Her  protection  of  women,  and  especially  her  power 
of  making  them  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the 
festival  PopuH/uf/ia  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  r.),  a*  well  aa 
ill  the  surname  of  Fehruata^  Frftruta^  or 

Fel/malit.  Juno  was  further,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  under  the  name  of 
Moneta  she  had  a temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
which  contained  the  mint.  The  most  important 
period  in  a woman's  life  is  that  of  her  marriage, 
and  she  was  therefore  believed  especially  to  pre- 
side over  marriage.  Hence  she  was  called  Jng%%  at 
Jn^lis^  and  had  a variety  of  other  names,  such  as 
PnmtAa^  Cinjia^  L»cina„  &C.  The  month  of  June, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Juno- 
niut,  was  considered  to  be  the  most  favourable 
period  for  manying.  Women  in  childbed  invoked 
Juno  Lucina  to  help  them,  and  newly-bom  children 
were  likewise  under  her  protection  : hence  she  was 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Artemis  or 
Ilithyia.  In  Etruria  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cnpnu  She  was  also  wcushipped  at 
Folerii,  Lanuvinm,  Aricla,  Tibur,  Praeneste,  and 
other  places.  In  the  representations  of  the  Roman 
Juno  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  type  of  the 
Greek  Hera  is  commonly  adopted. 

Jfrpltar,  called  Zens  by  the  Greeka  The  Greek 
god  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article  [Zius.]  Ju- 
piter was  originally  an  elemental  divinity,  and  his 
name  signifies  the  father  or  lord  of  heaven,  being 
a contraction  of  i>^is  or  Diespiier,  Being 

the  lord  of  heaven,  he  was  worshipp^  as  the  god 
of  rain;  storms,  thunder,  and  lightning,  whence 
he  had  the  epithets  of  P/urtvs,  Fulffumior^  Toni- 
truaUsy  Tbsoas,  and  Fnlminator.  As  the  pebble 
' or  flint  stone  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  light- 
ning, Jupiter  was  frequently  represented  with  such 
a stone  in  his  hand  instead  of  a thunderbolt.  In 
concluding  a treaty,  the  Romans  took  the  sacred 
symbols  of  Jupiter,  viz.  the  Meptre  and  flint  stone, 
t^igether  with  some  grass  from  his  temple,  and  the 
oath  taken  on  such  an  occasion  was  expressed  by 
per  Jovtm  Lapidetn  Jurarr,  In  consequence  of  hit 
possessing  such  powers  over  the  elements,  and  etpe- 
' cially  of  his  always  having  the  thunderbolt  at  his 
I command,  he  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most 
I powerful  among  the  gods.  Hence  he  is  called  the 
Best  and  Most  High  (Optimus  Maxvnvsy.  His 
temple  at  Home  stood  on  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, whence  he  derived  the  surnames  of  Capitoli- 
nus  and  Tar{>eius.  He  was  regarded  as  the  special 
j protector  of  Rome.  As  such  he  was  worshipp^  by 
j the  consuls  on  entering  upon  their  oflice  ; and  the 
I triumph  of  a victorious  general  was  a solemn  pro- 
! cession  to  his  temple.  He  therefore  bore  the  sur- 
! names  of  /mpcrtifor,  FiWor,  Inrictus,  Stator,  Ofn~ 

I tutus,  Frrftriiu,  Praedator,  Triumphaiar,  and  the 
like.  Under  all  these  surnames  be  had  temples  or 
statue*  at  Rome  ; and  2 temples,  viz.  those  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  were  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Under 
the  name  of  JupUer  Capitolimuy  he  presided  over 
the  great  Roman  games  ; and  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  Latia/is  or  Latinris,  over  the  Feriae  Latinae. 
Jupiter,  according  to  the  l>elief  of  the  Homans,  de- 
termined the  course  of  all  human  alTaire.  He  fore- 
saw the  future,  and  the  events  happening  in  it  were 
^ the  results  of  his  will.  He  revealed  the  future  to 
I man  through  signs  in  the  heavens  and  the  flight  of 
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1>irdi,  which  are  hrnce  called  the  measenfert  of 
J upiter,  while  the  god  hinitelf  is  designated  as 
J^'ktdigialUy  that  is,  the  sender  of  prodigies.  For 
the  same  reason  the  god  was  invoked  at  the  b^in* 
ning  of  everj'  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, together  with  Janus,  who  blessed  the  begin- 
ning itself.  Jupiter  was  further  regarded  ns  the 
£TuaMian  of  law,  and  as  the  protector  of  justice  and 
virtue.  He  maintained  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
and  presided  over  alt  transactions  which  were  based 
upon  faithfulness  and  justice.  Hence  Fides  was 
hia  companion  on  the  Capitol,  along  with  Victoria  ; 
and  hence  a traitor  to  his  country,  and  persons 
guilty  of  peijury,  were  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 
pcian  rock. — As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven, 
and  consequently  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
colour  ans  sacri'd  to  him,  white  animals  were  sa- 
crificed to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to  be  drawn 
4 white  horses,  his  priests  wore  white  caps, 
and  the  consuls  were  attired  in  white  wlien  they 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Capitol  the  day  they  en- 
tered on  their  office.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  at 
Horne  was  under  the  special  care  of  the  Flumm 
who  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the 
Riiinens.  {IMci.  of  Ant.  art  Flanuu.)  The  Ro- 
mans, in  their  representations  of  the  god,  adopted 
the  type  of  the  Greek  Zeus. 

Jura  or  JoraMtix  ICons  {Jura),  a range  of 
mountains,  which  run  N.  of  the  lake  Lemaimi  as 
far  as  Augusta  Rauracorum  {AutjHtt  near  Basle), 
on  the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Sequani  and  Helvetii. 

JnatTnTinw  1.  Prima,  a town  in  Illyria,  near 
Tauresium,  was  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
w*as  built  by  that  emperor  ; it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  the  Servian  kings.  » 2.  Sectmda, 
also  a town  in  Illyria,  previously  called  Ulpiaoa, 
wras  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Justinian. 

JtutiiuAnns,  sumamed  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  5-7 — 5C5.  He  was  boro  near 
Tauresiuni  in  Illyria,  a.  o.  483  ; was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  the  emperor  Justinus,  in  5'20  ; suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  527  ; married  the  beautiful 
but  licentious  actress,  Theodora,  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  him  ; and  died  In  5G5, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Justin  II.  He  ' 
was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  a firm 
supporter  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  received  from 
ecclesiastical  writers  the  title  uf  Great  ; but  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  became  a heretic,  being  one  ! 
of  (he  adherents  of  Nestorianism.  His  foreign  ' 
wars  were  glorious,  but  all  his  victories  were  won 
by  his  generals.  The  empire  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  was  overthrown  by  Reliaarius,  and  their 
king  Oelimer  led  a pnsoner  to  Constantinople  \ 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was 
likewise  destroyed,  by  the  successive  victories  of 
Beiisarius  and  Narses.  [Rklisaru's  ; NARSRjt.] 
Justinian  adorned  Constantinople  writh  many  public 
buildings  of  great  magnificence  ; but  the  cost  of 
their  erection,  os  well  as  the  expenses  of  his  foreign 
wart,  obliged  him  to  Impose  many  new  taxes, 
which  were  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
covetousness  and  ra^iacity  of  the  emperor. — The 
great  work  of  Justinian  is  his  legislation.  He  re- 
solved to  establish  a perfect  system  of  written  le- 
gislation for  all  hit  dominions  ; and,  for  this  end, 
to  make  2 great  collections,  one  of  the  imperial 
constitutions,  the  other  of  all  that  was  valiutble  in 
the  vurki  of  jurists.  His  first  work  was  the 
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collection  of  the  imjwrial  constitutions.  This  he 
commenced  in  528,  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  a commission  of  10, 
who  completed  their  labours  in  the  following 
year  (523);  and  their  collection  was  declared  to 
be  law  under  the  title  of  Jutiinianeut  Colej. — In 
530  Tribonian.  who  had  been  one  of  the  commi'^ 
sion  of  10  employed  in  drawing  up  the  Code.  w‘as 
authorised  by  the  emperor  to  select  fellow-labourers 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  division  of  the  under- 
taking.  Tribonian  sebn^ted  16  coadjutors;  ond 
this  commission  proceed«*d  at  once  to  lay  under 
contribution  the  works  of  those  jurists  who  had  re- 
cetvod  from  former  emf»erors  ‘‘auctoritatem  con- 
scribendaruro  interpretandique  legum.”  They  were 
ordered  to  divide  their  materials  into  50  Books,  and 
to  subdivide  each  Book  into  Titles  (TiVWi).  No- 
thing that  was  valuable  w as  to  be  excluded,  nothing 
that  was  obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither 
repetition  nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  DigeAa  or  Pan- 
d^tae.  The  work  was  completed,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  that  had  been  given,  in  the 
short  space  of  3 years  ; and  on  the  30lh  of  Dec. 
533,  it  received  from  the  imperial  sanction  the  au- 
thority of  law.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  9000 
extracts,  in  the  selection  of  which  the  compilers 
made  use  of  nearly  2000  different  books,  containing 
more  than  3,000,000  lines.— The  Code  and  the  Di- 
gest contained  a complete  body  of  law ; but  as  they 
were  not  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  a com- 
mission wras  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribonian, 
Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus,  to  compose  an  institu- 
tional work,  which  should  contain  the  elements  of 
the  law  {Utjum  meunabuta),  and  should  not  be  en- 
cumbered W'ith  useless  matter.  Accordingly  they' 
produced  a treatise  under  the  title  of  ImtitutinMi, 
which  was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Institutiones  of  Gains. 
[GaK'S.]  The  Institutiones  consisted  of  4 hooks, 
and  were  published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Digest — After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutiones,  50  de- 
cisiones  and  some  new  conititutiones  also  were 
promulgated  by  the  emperor.  This  rendered  a 
revision  of  the  Code  necessary  ; and  accordingly  a 
new  Code  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  I6tb  of  November,  534,  and  the  use  of  the  de- 
cisiones,  of  the  new  constitutiones,  and  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Code,  was  forbidden.  The  2nd 
edition  {Coda  Beprtitae  PraeleK'thuif)  is  the  Code 
that  we  now  possess  in  12  bonks  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.  — Justinian  suhsequently 
published  various  new  constitutiones  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  A*orr//oe  Cnas/t/a/iones.  These 
Constitutiones  form  a kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Code,  and  were  published  at  various  times  from 
535  to  565,  but  must  of  them  ap(>carcd  between 
535  and  539.  It  docs  not  seem,  however,  that 
any  official  compilation  of  these  A'otv/5ie  appeared 
in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  — The  4 legislative 
w'orks  of  Justinian,  the  /a>Tt7M/iOMrs,  y>n/e«/a  or 
Pandeeiae,  fWex,  and  A’otW/ue,  are  included  under 
the  general  name  uf  Carpus  Juns  Ctvilis,  and  form 
the  Homan  law,  as  received  in  Europe.  — The  best 
editions  of  the  Corpus  for  general  use  are  by  Gotlio- 
fredus  and  Van  I^uwen,  Amst.  1663,  2 voli.  fol.  ; 
by  Oebaucr  and  iSpangenWrg,  Gutting.  1776 — 
1797,  2 voli.  4ta  ; and  by  Beck,  Lips.  1836, 
2 vols.  4 to. 

JnaUnoi.  1.  The  historian,  of  uncenain  date, 
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but  wbo  did  not  live  later  than  the  4th  or  5th 
century  of  our  netu,  it  the  author  of  an  extant 
work  entitled  Hixtvriarum  I*hxlippictxrum  Lihri 
XHV.  Thi»  work  ii  taken  from  the  IMoriae 
Fkilippicw  of  TrojfUi  Pompeius,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  title  Philippicae  was  given 
to  it,  because  its  main  object  was  to  give  the  hii' 
tnry  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  with  all  its 
branches  ; but  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
Trogus  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  so  many 
excursions,  that  the  work  formed  a kind  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Hume.  The 
original  work  of  Trogus,  which  was  one  of  great 
value,  is  lost.  The  w'ork  of  Justin  it  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus,  as  a selection  of 
such  parts  as  seemed  to  him  most  w’orthy  of  being 
generally  known.  Edited  by  Graevius,  Lug-  Bat. 
16B3;  by  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat.  1719  and  1760; 
and  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  18*27,  3 volt,  — 2.  Sur- 
named  the  Kartyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  writers,  w'as  bom  about  a.  d.  103,  at 
Flavia  Xeapolis,  the  Shechera  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a city  in  Samaria.  He  was  brought  tip  as  a 
heathen,  and  in  his  youth  studied  the  Greek 
philosophy  with  zeal  and  ardour.  He  was  after- 
wards converted  to  Christianity.  He  retained  as 
a Christian  the  garb  of  a philosopher,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  w’hich  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  persecution  under 
M.  Antoninus,  about  165.  Justin  wrote  a large 
number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  roost  important 
are  1.  An  Apolopy  for  the  Christians^  addressed 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  139  ; 2.  A Second  Apo- 
loop  for  the  Christians^  addressed  to  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  V'emi  ; 3.  A Dialogue  \cith 
Trpplton  the  Jetc^  in  which  Justin  defends  Chris- 
tianity against  the  objections  of  Tryphon.  The 
best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Justin  is  by 
Otto,  Jena,  1842 — 1844,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Joftus,  a Jewish  historian  of  Tiberias  in  Gali- 
laea,  was  a contemporary  of  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  was  very  hostile  to  him.  ^ 

Jntttnia,  the  nymph  of  a fountain  in  Latiuro,  | 
famous  for  its  healing  qualities  Its  w'ater  was 
used  in  nearlr  all  sacrihees ; a chapel  w*as  dedi- 
cated to  its  nji'niph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Martins  hy  Lutatius  Catulus  ; and  sacrihees  were 
offered  to  her  on  the  1 Ith  of  Januar)'.  A pond  in 
the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and 
Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Jutumae,  whence  w*e 
must  infer  that  the  name  of  the  nymph  Jutuma  is 
not  connected  with  but  probably  with  jurare. 
She  is  said  to  have  bwn  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  , 
rewarded  her  with  immortality  and  the  rule  over 
the  waters.  Some  writers  call  her  the  wife  of 
Janus  and  mother  of  Fontus,  but  in  the  Aeneid 
she  appe.irs  as  the  affectionate  sister  of  Turuus. 

JuT&yum  or  JuT&yl&  {Salzfmrp\  a town  in 
Noticum,  on  the  river  Jovavus  or  Isonta  (<So/za), 
was  a Roman  colony  founded  by  Hadrian,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  w'aa  destroyed  by  the  HeniU  in  the  5th 
century,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

JftvdnUii,  Bkimos  Jflnitu,  the  great  Roman 
satirist,  but  of  whose  life  we  have  few  authentic 
particulars.  His  ancient  biograj»hers  relate  that 
he  was  either  the  son  or  the  ** alumnus*'  of  a rich 
freedinan  ; that  he  occupied  himself,  until  he  had 
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nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in  declaim* 
iog  ; that,  having  subsequently  composed  some 
clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantomime,  he  was  in- 
duced to  cultivate  assiduously  satirical  composition  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon  Paris 
becoming  known  to  the  court,  the  poet,  although 
now  an  old  man  of  80,  was  ap{>oimed  to  the 
command  of  a body  of  troops,  in  a remote  district 
of  Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Paris,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  Juvenal,  was  the  contemporary  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  that  the  poet  was  accordingly  banished 
by  this  emperor.  But  this  opinion  is  clearly  un- 
tenable. 1.  We  know  that  Paris  was  killed  in 
A.  D.  83,  upon  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the 
empress  Domitia.  2.  The  4th  satire,  as  appears 
from  the  concluding  lines,  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  96. 
3.  The  1st  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  49th  line, 
W’os  written  after  the  condemnation  of  Manus 
Priscus,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  100.  These  po- 
sitions admit  of  no  doubt ; and  hence  it  is  esta- 
blished that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  least  17  years 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  that  tome  of  his 
satires  were  composed  after  the  death  of  Domitian. 
— The  only  facts  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely  ore,  that  he  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  centun,',  that  Aqui- 
num,  if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  at  least 
bis  chosen  residence  (5s/.  iii.  319X  and  that  he  is 
in  all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martial  ad- 
dresses in  3 epigrams.  There  is,  perhaps,  another 
circumstance  which  we  may  admit.  We  are  told 
that  he  declaimed  for  many  years  of  his  life  ; and 
every  page  in  his  writings  bears  evidence  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Each  piece  is  a finished 
rhetorii^  essay,  energetic,  glowing,  and  sonorous. 
He  denounces  vice  in  the  most  indignant  terms  ; 
but  the  obvious  tone  of  exaggeration  which  per- 
vades all  his  invectives  leaves  os  in  doubt  how  far 
this  sustained  passion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed 
for  show.  The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of 
16  satires,  the  last  being  a fragment  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexa- 
meters. Edited  by  Ruperti,  Lips.  1819 ; and  by 
Heinrich,  Bonn,  1839, 

JnTentM.  [Hebb.] 

Jayentlof.  L CeUoa.  [CKLaus.]  — 2.  I*te- 
rensii.  [Latbrinsi&]~8.  Th&hia.  [Tualna.] 


L. 

Labda  (AddSa),  daughter  of  the  Bacchiad  Am- 
phion,  and  mother  of  Cypselus,  by  Eetion.  [Cyp- 
SELt’H.) 

Labdacldae.  [Labdacus.] 

Labd&cna  (AdfSoxos),  son  of  the  Theban  king, 
Polydorua,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nycteua  Lab- 
dacus lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Nycteus,  and 
afterwards  under  that  of  Lycus,  a brother  of  Nyc- 
teus.  When  Labdacus  had  growm  up  to  manbo^, 
Lycus  surrendered  the  government  to  him  ; and 
on  the  death  of  Labdacus,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  Lycus  undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son 
Laius,  the  father  of  Oedipus.  — The  name 
cidae  is  frequently  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Labdacus,  — Oedipus,  Polynices,  Eteoclea  and 
Antigone. 
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LabdUnm.  [Svkacusas.] 

Labe&taSi  a warlike  people  in  Dalmatia,  whoie 
chief  town  was  Scodra,  and  in  whose  territory  was 
the  Labeatii  Paltu  {Ijoke  of  Seutari)^  through 
which  the  river  Barbana  {Bofjana)  runt. 

LaUo,  Antiatlna.  1.  A Roman  jurist,  wras  one 
of  th(‘  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  put  an  end 
to  bis  life  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  b.  c.  42. 

2.  S)n  of  the  preceding,  and  a still  more  eminent 
jurist.  He  adopted  the  republican  opinions  of  bis 
lather,  and  was  in  consequence  disliked  by  Au* 
gustus.  It  is  probable  the  tajaator 

of  Horace  (&«1.  i.  3.  80)  was  a stroke  levelled 
n^insl  the  jurist,  in  order  to  please  the  emperor. 
I^beo  wrote  a largo  number  of  works,  which  are 
cited  in  the  Digest  He  was  the  founder  one  of 
the  2 great  leg^  schools,  spoken  of  under  Capito.  j 

Labte,  Q.  FaMtls,  quaestor  urbanus  B.C.  196; ' 
praetor  1 89,  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus  ; and  consul  183.  | 

LabMos,  Daclmos,  a Roman  eques,  and  a ; 
distinguished  writer  of  mimes,  was  bom  about 
B.  c*  107,  and  died  in  43  at  Puteoli,  in  Campania. 
At  Caesar's  triumphal  games  in  October,  45,  P. 
Syrus,  a professional  mimus,  seems  to  have  chal- 
lenged all  his  craft  to  a trial  of  wit  in  extempora- 
neous farce,  and  Caesar  offered  Laberius  500,000 
sesterces  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Laberius  was  60 
years  oM,  and  the  profession  of  a mimus  was  infa- 
mous, but  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equivalent 
to  a command,  and  he  reluctantly  complied.  He 
had  howeTrr  revenge  in  his  power,  and  took 
it.  His  prologue  awakened  compassion,  and  per- 
haps indignation:  and  during  the  performance  he 
adroitly  availed  himself  of  his  various  characters 
to  point  his  wit  at  Caesar.  In  the  person  of  a 
beaten  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out, — **  Marry  1 
Quirites,  but  we  lose  our  freedom,"  and  all  eyes 
w ere  turned  upon  the  dictator ; and  in  another 
mime  be  uttered  the  pregnant  maxim  " Needs 
must  ho  fear,  who  makes  all  else  adread."  Caesar, 
nnpartiailr  or  vindictively,  awarded  the  prixe  to 
Syrus.  The  prologue  of  Laberius  has  b^  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  {Sat.  ii.  7)  ; and  if  this  may 
be  taken  as  a specimen  of  his  style,  be  would  rank 
above  Terence,  and  second  only  to  Plautus,  in 
dramatic  vigour.  Laberius  evidently  made  great 
impression  on  his  contemporaries,  although  be  is 
depreciated  by  Horace  (&/.  i.  10.  6). 

Labieiui,  Labld,  lAvleam,  Lavlei  (Labidk- 
nus : CVonitti),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium  on  one 
of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  Diountain,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Rome,  W.  of  Praeneste,  and  N.E.  of  Tusculum. 
It  was  an  ally  of  the  Aequi ; it  was  taken  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  418. 

Lablfoos.  1.  T.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship.  Under  pretence 
of  avenging  his  uncle's  death,  who  had  joined  Sa- 
tuminus  (100),  and  had  perished  along  with  tl|e 
other  conspirators,  he  accused  Habirius  of  perduellio 
or  high  treason.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
[Rabiril's]  In  hit  tribuneship  Labienus  was 
enurcly  devoted  to  Caesar's  interests.  Accordingly 
when  Caesar  went  into  Transalpine  Gaul  in  58,  he 
took  Labienus  with  him  as  bis  legatus.  Lahienui 
continued  with  Caesar  daring  the  greater  part  of 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  and  was  the  ablest  officer 
he  had.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wrar  in 
49,  he  deserted  Caesar  and  joined  Poropey.  Hit 
defection  caused  the  greatest  joy  among  the  Pom- 
pciaa  party  ; but  he  disappointed  the  expectationi 
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of  his  new  friends,  and  never  performed  any  thing 
of  importance.  He  fought  against  his  old  com- 
mander at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  Greece,  48,  at 
the  battle  of  Thapsui  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  in  Spain,  45.  He  was  slain  in 
the  last  of  these  battles.  ^ 2.  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  was  sent  hy  them 
into  Parthia  to  seek  aid  from  Grades,  the  Parthian 
king.  Before  he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer 
from  Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, 42.  Two  years  afterwards  he  persuaded 
Orodes  to  entrust  him  with  the  command  of  a 
Parthian  army ; and  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  command.  In  40 
they  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great 
success.  They  defeated  Decidius  Saxa,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  posK'ssion  of  the  two 
great  towns  of  Antioch  and  Apamea,  and  pene- 
trated into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  following 
year,  39,  P.  Ventidius,  the  most  able  of  Antony’s 
legates,  defeated  the  Partbians.  Labienus  fled  iu 
disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was  apprehended, 
and  put  to  death. » 8.  T.,  a celebrated  orator  and 
historian  in  the  reign  of  Augustuii,  either  son  or 
grandson  of  No.  1.  He  retained  all  the  republican 
feelings  of  his  &mily,  and  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  imperial  government,  but  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  Augustus  and  his  friends.  His 
enemies  obtained  a decree  of  the  senate  that  all 
his  writings  should  be  burnt;  whereupon  he  shut 
himself  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  thus 
perished,  about  a.  D.  12. 

Labranda  (ri  Adtpat^Ba : AaSpapBtvs,  Ao^poi'- 
3t7rdr,  Labrand&ius),  a town  in  Caria,  68  stadia 
N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus 
Stratios  or  Labrandenui,  on  a hill  near  the  city. 
Mr.  Fellowes  considers  some  ruins  at  Jakli  to  be 
those  of  the  temple  ; but  this  is  doubtful. 

Labro,  a sea-port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  along  with  Pisae,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Libumum,  mentioned  by  Zosimus,  and  the 
modem  Liromo  or  Lrgkom.  Others  however 
maintain  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisanos  corre- 
sponds to  Leghorn. 

l<abiis  or  lAbfltaa  (Ad^os  or  AaCoorar  : 

AToA,  port  of  the  Eitmrz).,  a mountain  of  Parthia, 
between  the  Coronus  and  the  Sariphi  Montes. 

LabynlltXlS  (Aa^urrrrot),  a munc  common  to 
several  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  seems  to  have 
been  a title  rather  than  a proper  name.  I'he 
Labynetus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  74)  as 
mediating  a peace  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes, 
U the  same  with  Nebuchadiiexaar.  The  Laby- 
netus who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  77)  as 
a contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  is  the  same 
with  the  Hclshaxzar  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  By 
other  writers  he  is  called  Nabonadius  or  Nahonldus. 
He  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  [Cvnua.] 

LabyrinUitu.  [^ee  Did.  of  Antu^.  $.  r.j 

LAcadaemon  (AoNcSal^e),  son  of  Zms  and 
Taygete,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the  daughter  of 
Eurotas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Amyclas, 
Eurydice,  and  Asine.  He  was  king  of  the  country 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Lae'edaemon, 
while  he  called  the  capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of 
hb  wife.  [Sparta.] 

LAoadaamdnltu  (AcucfSai^idriot),  son  of  Cimon, 
•0  named  in  honour  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

LacMai  (Aoir^at),  or  Leoc«de«  (Herod,  vi. 
127)f  king  of  Argos,  and  father  of  McIm. 
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Lacet&ai*  a people  iu  llispania  TarracocentU  at 
the  foot  of  ihe  I’yrenee*. 

Lacli&ref  (Aax^t).  !•  An  Athenian  dema- 
^o((ue,  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athena,  b.  C.  296, 
when  the  city  wna  Waieged  by  Demetriu*.  Wlicn 
Athena  waa  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  handa 
of  l)emetriua,  Lacbarea  made  his  escape  to  Thebes. 
» 3.  An  eminent  Athenian  rhetorician,  who  flou> 
fished  in  the  .Ith  centuiy*  of  our  era. 

Lschei  (Adx*)$),  an  Athenian  commander  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c. 
427.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  4l8.  In 
tlie  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name,  he  is 
represented  as  not  over-acute  in  arg^imenl,  and 
W'ith  umiper  on  a par  with  his  acuteness. 

LachSlif,  one  of  the  Fates.  [Mobrab.] 

Lacia  or  Lacl&dae  (Acuo'a,  AoxiclSai : AoiruUf)!, 
AttKtfuf ),  a demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Oeneis,  W.  of,  and  near  to  Athens. 

Laclnlom  {Acudytoy  &xpo>'),  a promontory  on  the 
K.  coast  of  Qruttium,  a few  miles  S.  of  Croton,  and 
forming  the  W.  b«»undary  of  the  Tarenlinc  gulf. 
It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Juno,  who  w*as 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  Lacinia. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  still  extant,  and 
have  given  the  modem  name  to  the  promontory, 
C<tpo  drily  Colonne  or  Cupo  Hi  A'uo  (vads).  Han* 
mbal  dedicated  in  this  temple  a bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (in  Punic  and  Greek),  which  recorded  the 
history  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybius 
made  use  in  writing  his  history. 

Lacippo  {AUcippe\  a town  in  Hispania  Daetica 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  \V*.  of  Malaca. 

Z^mon  or  Laemus  (Adir4w>',  Adx>u>v>,  the  N. 
pan  of  Mt.  Pindus,  in  which  the  river  Aous  takes 
its  origin. 

Lacobrlga.  1.  {IxJjenxX  a town  of  the  Vaccaei 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  ou  the  road 
from  Asturica  to  Tarraio.  ^3.  (/xu/oa),  a towm  on 
the  6.W.  of  Lusitania,  E.  of  the  Prom,  Siicrum. 

Lacoolca  (Aoawi'urfj),  sometimes  called  Laconia 
by  the  Romans,  a country  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
iKHinded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  on  the 
^V.  by  Messeiiia,  and  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  sea. 
Lnconica  was  a long  valley,  ninning  southwards  to 
the  sea,  and  was  inclosed  on  3 sides  by  mountains. 
On  the  X.  it  was  separated  by  Mu  Pamon  from 
Argolis,  and  by  Mu  Scirltis  from  .\rcadia.  It  was 
bounded  by  Mu  Taygetus  on  the  \V.  and  by  Mt. 
Pamon  on  the  E.,  which  are  2 masses  of  mountains 
extending  from  Arcadia  to  the  S.  extremities  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Mu  Taygetus  tenuiimling  at 
the  Prom.  Taenarum,  and  Mu  Pamon,  continued 
under  the  names  of  Thomaz  and  Zarex,  termi- 
nating at  the  Prom.  Malea.  The  river  Eurotas 
^ows  through  the  valley  lying  between  these 
mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  I^aconian  gulC 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  narrow, 
and  near  Sparta  the  mountains  approach  so  close  to 
each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than  room  for  the 
channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
hnd  the  vale  of  Spnrta  called  the  kollote 
liiumon.  Below  Sparta  the  mountains  recede,  and 
the  valley  opens  out  into  a plain  of  considerable 
extenu  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  poor,  but  on  the 
slopes  of  the  monntains  there  is  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  There  were  valuable  ntorhle  quarries  near 
Taen.inis.  Otf  the  coast  shell-fish  were  caught, 
which  produced  a purple  dye  inferior  only  to  the 
Tyrian.  Lnconica  is  well  described  by  Euripides 
u difficult  of  access  to  au  enemy.  On  the  N.  the 
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country  could  only  l>e  invaded  by  the  valleys  of  tho 
Eurotas  and  the  Oenus  ; the  range  of  Taygetus 
formed  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  on  the  ^V.; 
and  the  want  of  good  harbours  on  the  £.  coast 
protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea  on  that  side. 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country  [SpARTA].~-The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  said  to  have  been  C}'nurians 
and  Leleget.  They  were  expelled  or  conquered  by 
the  Acbaeant,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  the  heroic  age.  The  Dorians  afterwards 
invaded  PelopMnnesus  and  became  the  ruling  race 
in  Laconica.  Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery  ; but  a great  number  of 
them  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  name 
of  Ffriorci  (n*pfo«»coi).  The  general  name  for  the 
inhabitants  is  Lacdnea  (AcUwrsv)  or  LacedaernSnli 
[Aof(«Saip6vioi) ; but  the  Feriorn  are  frequently 
called  Lacedoemonii,  to  distinguish  them  from  tho 
S{>artans. 

Lacfinlctis  Sums  (irdXvof  Acurw»'ncht\  a gulf  in 
the  $.  of  Pflop>onne8us,  into  which  the  Eurotas 
falls,  beginning  W.  at  the  Prom.  Taenarum  and  E. 
at  the  Prom.  Malea. 

L&ctantloa,  a celebrated  Christian  Father,  but 
his  exact  name,  the  place  of  his  nativity',  and  tho 
date  of  his  birth,  are  uncertain.  In  modern  works 
we  find  him  denominated  Lucius  Coelius  Firmianus 
I^rtattiius  i but  the  2 former  app^llationi,  in  the 
2nd  of  which  Catcilius  is  often  substituted  for 
CWiui,  are  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  the  2 
latter  ore  frequently  presented  in  an  inverted  order. 
Since  he  is  sp>oken  of  as  far  advanced  in  life  about 
A.  o.  315,  be  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  probably  in  Italy, 
possibly  at  Fitmum,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  certainly* 
studied  in  Africa,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Aruobius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca.  His  fame 
I>ecame  so  widely  extended,  that  abont  3Ul  he 
was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nicomedia, 
and  there  to  practise  his  art.  At  this  p>eriod  he  ap- 
p>ears  to  have  become  a Christian  He  was  summoned 
to  Gaul,  about  312 — 31 K,  when  now  an  old  man, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Crispus^n  of  Con- 
stantine, and  he  probably  died  at  Treves  some  10 
or  12  years  afterwards  ('325—330.)  — The  extant 
works  of  Lactantius  are:  — 1.  Divinaruin  lustiiu- 
tioHum  LiOri  V/l^  a sort  of  introduction  to  Christ- 
ianity, intended  to  snp)er8ede  the  less  perfect 
treatises  of  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian. 
Eiich  of  the  7 books  bears  a separate  title  ; (I.)  Dc 
Falsa  Jleligione.  (2.)  De  Oripine  Erroris.  (3.) 
Dr  Falsa  Sapientia.  (4.)  De  Pera  Saj>im/ia  ft 
Frlipions.  (5.)  iJe  Justitia.  (6.)  De  IVro  Cultu, 
(7.)  De  VUa  BeaUx.  — 2.  An  Epitome  of  the  In- 
stitutions. — 3.  L>e  Ira  Dei.  — 4.  De  0}djicio  Dei 
s.  De  Formaiione  Hominis.  — 5.  De  Mortihus  Fer- 
seculorum. — 6.  Various  /*oeius,  most  of  which 
were  probably  not  written  by  Lactantius.  — Tho 
style  of  Lactantius.  formed  up>oi)  the  model  of  the 
great  orator  of  Rome,  has  gained  for  him  the  ap>- 
pellalioti  of  the  Chritiian  Cicero^  and  not  unde- 
sorvcnlly.  The  best  edition  of  Lactantius  is  by  Le 
Brun  and  Lcnglet  du  Frtsnojr,  Paris,  174B. 

LactArlus  Xona  or  Lactu  Kons,  a mounuin 
in  Campania,  belonging  to  the  Ap>ennines.  4 miles 
E.  of  Stabiae,  so  called  because  the  cnwi  which 
grazed  up>on  it  produced  excellent  milk.  Here 
Nnrses  gained  a victory  over  the  Goths,  a.  D.  553. 

Lac^dea  (Aoxod^r),  a native  of  Cyrvne,  sue* 
ceeded  Arcesilaus  as  president  of  the  Academy  at 
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Athens.  The  place  where  his  Instructions  were 
delivered  was  a garden,  named  the  Lacyieum  (Aa- 
iruSfioi'),  provided  for  the  purpose  by  his  friend 
Attains  Philometor,  king  of  Pergamua.  This  al- 
teration in  the  h»calit,v  of  the  school  seems  at  least 
to  hare  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  name  of  the 
AVtc  Aewiemy.  He  died  about  215,  from  the 
efftN:ts,  it  is  said,  of  excessive  drinking. 

Ijsdff  (Add?;),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Caria,  opposite  to  Miletus  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Maeander  falls. 

liAdon  (Addwv),  the  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  was  the  offspring  of 
Typhnn  and  Echidim,  or  of  Oc,  or  of  Phorcys 
and  Ceto.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  ; and  the 
representation  of  the  battle  was  placed  by  Zeiu 
among  the  stars. 

Lidon  (AaSwy).  1.  A river  in  Arcadia,  which 
rose  nearClitor,  and  fell  into  the  Alphgus  between 
Hemea  and  Phrixn.  In  mythology  Ladnn  is  the 
huaband  of  Stymphalis,  and  the  father  of  Daphne 
and  Metope. « 2.  A small  river  in  Elis,  which 
rose  on  the  fri>ntiers  of  Achaia  and  fell  into  the 
Peniiis. 

LaeStini,  a people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispaata 
Tarrac'inensis,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Rubri- 
catus  (Zy«5rf^)«  probably  the  same  as  tbe  Lale* 
tani,  whose  country,  Lalet&nla  produced  good 
wine,  and  whose  chief  town  w*as  Barcino. 

Laeltpt  (AaiXotp),  i.  e.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
onnified  in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of  Procris  which 
bore  this  name.  Procris  bad  received  this  swift 
anini.'il  from  Artemis,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband 
Cephalni.  When  the  Teumessian  fox  was  sent 
to  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalai  sent  the  dog 
Laebps  against  the  fox.  The  dog  overtook  the 
fox,  but  Zeus  changed  both  animals  into  a stone, 
which  w*as  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes. 

LaeU&nos,  one  of  the  ^ tyrants,  emperor  in 
Gaul  after  the  death  of  Postumus,  a.  d.  267, 
was  slain,  after  a few  months,  by  his  own  soldien, 
who  proclaimed  VicTORfNua  in  his  stead. 

LmUos.  1.  C.,  was  from  early  manhood  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  and  fought  under  him  in  almost  all  his  cam- 
piigns.  He  was  consul  B.  c.  190,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.«*2.  G.,  sumamed 
Sapiens,  son  of  the  preceding.  His  intimacy  with 
Scipio  Ah-icanus  the  younger  w*as  as  remarkable 
as  his  father's  friendship  with  the  elder,  and  it  ob- 
tained an  imperishable  monument  in  Cicero's  trea- 
tise l^lius  tire  de  Amicttia.  He  was  bom  about 
1B6,  was  tribune  of  the  picbs  151  ; praetor  145 : and 
consul  1 40.  Though  not  devoid  of  militar}'  talents, 
as  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitariian  Viriathtu 
proved,  he  was  more  of  a statesman  than  a soldier, 
and  more  of  n philosopher  than  a statesman.  From 
Diogenes  of  Rahylon,  and  afterwards  from  Panae- 
tius,  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  ; 
hU  father's  friend  Polybius  was  his  friend  also  ; 
the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence  were  pointed  and 
polished  by  his  and  Scipio's  conversation  ; and  the 
satirist  Luciliui  was  his  bimiliar  companion.  The 
political  opinions  of  Laelius  weredi^en-nt  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  bfe.  He  endeavoured,  pro- 
bably during  his  tribunate,  to  procure  a re-division 
of  the  public  land,  but  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt,  and  for  his  forbearance  received  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Wim  or  the  Prudent.  He  afterwards 
became  a strenuons  supporter  of  the  ari«tocratical 
party.  Several  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  the 
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time  of  Cicero,  but  were  characterised  more  by 
smoothness  (/em'Au)  than  by  power.  — I.oclius  is 
the  principal  interlocutor  in  Cicero's  dialogue  IM 
AtnicUia^  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Se- 
nectuie^  and  in  the  De  Re}}tdJica.  H is  two  daughters 
were  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mucius  Scnevola,  the 
augur,  the  other  toC.  Fannius  Strabo.  The  opinion 
of  his  worth  seems  to  have  been  universal,  and  it 
is  one  of  Seneca's  injunctions  to  bU  friend  Lucilius 
•*  to  live  like  Laelius." 

Laenaa,  PopUIoa,  plebeians.  The  family  was 
unfavourably  distinguished,  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  sternness,  cruelty,  and  haughtiness 
of  character.  1.  M.,  4 times  consul  b.  c.  359, 356, 
350,  348.  In  his  3rd  consulship  (350)  he  won  u 
hard-fought  battle  against  the  Gauls,  for  which 
be  celebrated  a triumph — the  first  ever  obtained  by 
a plebeian. ’««2.  IL,  praetor  176,  consul  172,  and 
censor  159.  In  his  consulship  he  defeated  the 
Ligurian  mountaineers  ; and  when  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  surrendered  to  him,  he  sold  them  all 
as  slaves. —3.  C.,  brother  of  No.  '2,  was  consul 
17*2.  He  was  afterw’ards  sent  as  amlossador  to 
Antioebus,  king  of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Egypt.  Antio- 
chus  w'as  ju«>t  marching  upon  Alexandria,  when  Po- 
pilius  gave  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the 
king  read  and  promised  to  take  into  consideration 
with  his  friends.  Popilius  straightway  described 
with  bis  cane  a circle  in  the  sand  round  the  king, 
and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it  before  he  had 
given  a decisive  answer.  This  boldness  so  fright- 
ened Antiochus,  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  Rome.  — 4.  P.,  consul  132,  the  year 
after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was 
charged  by  the  victorious  aristocralical  party  w'itU 
the  prosecution  of  the  accomplices  of  Gracchus  ; 
and  in  this  odious  task  be  showed  all  the  hard- 
heartedness of  his  family.  He  subsequently  with- 
drew himself,  by  voluntary  exile,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  C.  Gracchus,  and  did  not  return  to  Hume 
till  after  his  death. 

Laertes  (Aaf^ijr),  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son  of 
Acrisius  and  Chalcomedusa,  and  husitand  of  Anti- 
cl€a,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ulysses  and 
Ctimenc.  Some  writers  call  Ulysw.s  the  son  of 
Sisyphus.  [Anticlka.]  Laertes  to«»k  j»art  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  ex{>editi<m  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysses  re- 
turned to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Laertius,  DiogSnes.  [Diogrnes.] 

LaestrygSnes  (Aoicrrpvydvcr),  a savage  race  of 
cannil>als,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  his  wan- 
derings. They  were  govenicd  by  Antifhatks 
and  Lauur,  They  belong  however  to  mytholtjgy 
rather  than  to  history.  The  modem  interpreters 
of  Homer  place  them  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 

The  Greeks  themselves  placed  them  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  in  the  plains  of  I./eontini,  which  are 
therefore  called  LaetiryjoHu  The  Romans 

however,  and  more  especially  the  Roman  poets, 
who  regarded  the  prom.  Circcium  os  the  Homeric 
island  of  Circe,  transplanted  the  I..a<-slrYgones  to 
the  S.  coast  of  Latium  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Formiae,  which  tliey  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Lamns,  the  king  of  this  people.  Hence  Horace 
{Carm.  iiL  16.  34)  speaks  of  lAudryjttnin  lUieekm 
ta  a«/iAora,  that  i«,  Formlan  wine;  and  Ovid  (.l/eA 
xiv.  233)  calls  Formiae,  Laestryy/nis  Lumi  Vrht. 

LmyI  or  Leri,  a Ligurian  people  in  Gallia 
Transpadana  on  the  river  Ticinus,  who,  in  cou- 
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jnnction  with  the  Marici,  built  the  town  of  Ticinum 

(Pavia), 

Lae^ni,  Valerlua.  1.  P..  consul  b.  c.  280.  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  The  king 
WTote  to  Laevinus,  utfering  to  arbitrate  between 
Rome  and  Tarentum  ; but  Laevinus  bluntly  bade 
him  mind  his  own  business,  and  begone  to  Kpinis. 
An  Kpirot  spy  haring  been  taken  in  the  Roman 
lines,  Laeritius  showed  him  the  legions  under 
arms,  and  bode  him  tell  his  master,  if  be  was 
curious  almut  the  Roman  men  and  tactics,  to  come 
and  see  them  himself.  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, Laevinus  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Siris.  — 2.  M.,  praetor  215,  crossed 
over  to  Greece  and  carried  on  war  against  Philip. 
He  continued  in  the  command  in  Greece  till  211, 
when  be  was  elected  consul  in  his  absence.  In 
his  consulship  (210)  he  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentum.  He  continued  as 
proconsul  in  Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208 
made  a descent  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died 
200,  and  his  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  honoured 
his  meinorv  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  4 successive  days  in  the 
forum.  «3.  C.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  by  the  mother's 
side  brother  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  consul  189. 
Laevinus  was  himself  consul  in  176,  and  carried 
on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Lagot,  a city  in  great  Phni’gia. 

LagUS  (Adyof),  a Macedonian  of  obscure  birth, 
w*as  the  father,  or  reputed  father,  of  Ptolemy,  the 
founder  of  the  Egj'plian  monarchy.  He  married 
Arsinoe,  a concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  on  which  account  the  Macedonians  ge* 
nerally  looked  upon  Ptolemy  as  the  son  of  Philip. 

Lilt  (Aoir),  the  name  of  2 celebrated  Grecian 
Hetaerae,  or  courtesans.  ^ L The  elder,  a native 
proliably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  lime  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She  was  no- 
torious also  for  her  avarice  and  caprice. —•  2.  The 
younger,  was  the  daughUT  of  Tirnandra,  and  was 
probably  bom  at  llyccam  in  Sicily.  According 
to  some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth  when 
7 years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  bought  by  a 
Corinthian.  This  story*,  however,  involves  nume- 
rous difficulties,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confusion  between  this  Lais  and  the  elder  one  of 
the  same  name.  She  was  a contemporary  and 
rival  of  Phryne.  She  became  enaiTioured  of  a 
Thessalian  named  Hippolochus,  or  Hippostratus, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Thessaly.  Here,  it  is 
said,  some  Thessalian  women,  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  enticed  her  into  a temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  there  stoned  her  to  death. 

Laluj  (Adior),  son  of  Labdaens.  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by  Lycus. 
[LABDAcrK.]  When  Lycus  was  slain  by  Am- 
pbion  and  Zethus,  I^iui  took  refuge  with  Pelops 
in  Peloponnesus.  .After  the  death  of  Arophion  and 
Zethus.  Laius  returned  to  Thebes,  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  father.  He  married  Jocasta,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Oedipus,  by  whom  he 
was  slain.  For  details  see  Okdipus. 

LUIge,  a common  name  of  courtezans,  from  the 
Greek  XoAayh,  prattling,  used  as  a term  of  en- 
dearment, **  little  prattler.” 

Laletiiii  [Lasxtasi.] 

Lamlchttg  (Ac^soxo*),  an  Athexuan,  son  of 
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Xenophanes,  was  the  colleague  of  Alcibiades  and 
Nicias,  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  H.a  4l5, 
He  fell  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  in  a sally  of 
the  besieged.  He  appears  amongst  the  dramatia 
personae  of  Aristophanes,  as  the  brave  and  some- 
what blustering  soldier,  delighting  in  the  w*ar,  and 
thankful,  moreover,  for  its  pay.  Plutarch  describes 
him  as  brave,  but  so  poor,  that  on  every  fresh 
Appointment  he  used  to  for  money  from  the 
government  to  buy  clothing  and  shoes. 

Z«ani6ttu  (Lamo/o^,  a river  in  Bnittium,  near 
Croton,  which  falls  mto  the  Lametictu  Sintu. 
Upon  it  was  the  town  LamStlni  (.9/.  Eu/emia). 

Lamia  (Ao^Ja).  L A female  phantom.  [Em- 
pu8a.]~2.  a celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
WAS  a favourite  mistress  for  many  years  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetos. 

Tjamia,  Aelina.  This  family  claimed  a high 
antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
mythical  hero,  Laml's.— •!.  L.,  a Roman  eques, 
supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  (l!ati- 
linarian  conspiracy,  b.  c.  63,  and  was  accordingly 
banished  by  the  influence  of  the  consuls  Gabinius 
and  Piso  in  58.  He  was  sul^equently  recalled 
from  exile,  and  during  the  civil  wars  espoused 
Caesar's  party.  — 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  friend  of  Horace,  was  consul  a.  d.  3.  He  was 
made  praefectus  urbi  in  32,  but  he  died  in  the 
following  year. » 3.  L.,  was  married  to  Domitia 
I»ngina,  the  daughter  of  Corbulo  ; but  during  the 
lifetime  of  Vespasian  he  was  deprived  of  her  by 
Domitian,  who  first  lived  with  her  as  his  mistress, 
and  subsequently  married  her.  Lamia  was  put 
to  death  by  Domitian  after  bis  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Lamia  (Aa^ia : Aa^«^,  Aautwnjr : Zritun  or 
Zviiuni),  a town  in  Pbthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
on  the  small  river  Acbelous,  and  50  stadia  inland 
from  the  Maliac  gulf,  on  which  it  possessed  a 
harbour,  called  Phalara.  It  has  given  its  name 
to  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  confe- 
derate Greeks  against  Antipater  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  B.C.  323.  The  confederates  under 
the  comniand  of  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian,  de- 
feated Antipater,  who  took  refuge  in  Lamia,  where 
he  was  besieged  for  some  months.  Leosthenes 
was  killed  during  the  siege  ; and  the  confederates 
were  obliged  to  raise  it  in  the  following  year  (322), 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  Leonnatus.  The 
confedemtrs  under  the  command  of  .Antiphilus  de- 
feated Leonnatus  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  Soon 
afterwards  Antipater  w*as  joined  by  Craterus ; and 
thui  strengthened  he  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
the  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Lamian  war. 

Laminlnm  (LaminiUlnoi),  a town  of  the  Car- 
pptani  in  Ilispania  Tarraconensis,  95  miles  S.  £.  of 
Toletum. 

Lampa  or  Lappa  (Ad^v^,  AdvoT;  Aa^rraTor, 
Aa^TCi/s),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  a little  inland, 
S.  of  Hydramum,  said  to  have  l>een  built  by  Aga- 
memnon, but  to  have  been  called  after  Lnmpiis. 

Lampea  (fl  Ad><vfia)  or  Lamplui  Horn,  a 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Erymanthus,  ou  the 
frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elis. 

LampStIa  (Aa^irtrli?),  daughter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Neaera.  She  and  her  sister  Phae- 
tusa  tended  the  flocks  of  their  father  in  Sicily. 
In  some  legends  she  appears  as  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Phaethon. 

Lampon  (Ad/irw»'},  an  Athenian,  a celebrated 
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•oothuiyer  and  interpreter  of  oracles.  In  con- 
junction with  Xenocritos,  he  led  the  colony  which 
founded  Thurit  in  Italy,  B.&443. 

Lanponla,  or  •lam  (Ao^wwi'tja,  -ciFior),  an 
important  city  of  Mysia,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Troad,  near  the  borders  of  AeoUa. 

Lampra,  lamprae,  or  Lamptrae  (Ao«twpd, 
Aofiwpal,  AattWTpal : Ao^iirpfi/t  : Lamorica)^  a 
demos  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  promon- 
tory Astypalaea,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis. 
It  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower  city. 

LampridlOf.  Aellaa,  one  of  the  inriptorrs  ffii- 
toricu  AmffusicUj  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  the  em- 
perors ; — 1.  Coromodus  ; 2.  Antoninus  Diadu- 
menus  ; 3.  Elagabalus,  and  4.  Alexander  Severus. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Lampridios  is  the  same 
as  Spartianus,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author  in 
full  was  Aelius  Lampridins  Spartianus.  For  the 
editions  of  Lampridius,  sec  Cspitolinus. 

LAmpa&caa  (A<4i4«iror:  Ao^4<un)rds:  Lap- 
said,  Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
iVlinor.  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  possessed  a 
good  harbour.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  ; 
and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned  by 
Xerxes  to  Themistocles  for  his  maintenance.  It 
-was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapui ; and 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Charon,  the  phi- 
losophers Adimnntus  and  Metrodonu,  and  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  Lampsacus  was  a colony 
of  the  Phocarani : the  name  of  the  surrounding 
district,  Berbrycia,  connects  its  old  inhabitants 
with  the  Thracian  Bxbrvcss. 

Lam  US  (Aduor),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  king  of 
the  Laestrygooes,  was  said  to  have  founded  For- 
miae,  in  Italy.  [Foemiab.] 

Lamas  (Adpot : Lamas),  a river  of  Cilicia,  the 
boundary  between  Cilicia  Aspera  and  Cilicia  Com- 
pestris  : with  a town  of  the  same  name. 

Lancia  (Lancienset).  L {Sollaneo  or  SoUascia, 
rear  Leon),  a town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania 
Tarracnneniis,  9 miles  E.  of  Logio,  was  destroyed 
by  the  RomAna<«2.  Surruuned  Oppid&nn,  a town 
of  the  Vetlones  in  Lusitania,  not  fiir  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  Munda. 

Langobardi  or  Longobardi,  corrupted  into  Lom- 
bards, a German  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race.  They  ^ 
dwelt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  near  i 
the  river  Saalc  ; hut  they  afterwards  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  for  a time  subject  to  Marohoduus  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  After  this  they  disappear  from 
history  for  i centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other 
German  tribes,  they  migrated  southwards  ; and  in 
the  2nd  half  of  the  5th  century  we  find  them  again 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danub^  in  Upper  Hungary. 
Here  they  defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the 
Henili.  In  the  middle  of  the  6lh  century  they 
crossed  the  Danube,  at  the  invitation  of  Justinian, 
and  settled  in  Pannonia.  Here  they  were  engaged 
f >r  30  years  in  a desperate  conflict  with  the  Oe- 
pidae,  which  only  ended  with  the  extermination  of 
the  latter  people.  In  a.  o.  5C0,  Alboin,  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  under  whose  command  they  had 
defeated  the  Oepidae,  led  his  nation  across  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  conquered  the  plains  of  N.  Italy, 
which  have  ever  since  received  the  name  of  I«om- 
bardy.  Here  he  founded  the  celchrated  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  which  existed  for  upwards  of  2 
centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by  Charlemagne.— 
Psulus  Diaconus,  who  wu  a Lombard  by  birth, 
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derives  their  name  of  Langobardi  from  their  long 
beards  ; but  modem  critics  reject  this  etymologv', 
and  suppose  the  name  to  have  reference  to  their 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Kibe,  inasmuch  as 
Horde  signifies  in  low  German  a fertile  plain  on 
the  bank  of  a river,  and  there  is  still  a district  in 
Magdeburg  called  the  lanpa  liordt.  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  also  states  that  the  Lombards  came  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called 
and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Lango- 
bardi or  Long-beards,  till  they  settled  in  Germany  ; 
but  this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

lAnlftC  (Aaefxi)),  nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  sister  of  Clitus. 

Lana^om  (Lanuvlnus:  Xjatigna),  an  ancient 
: city  in  Latium,  situated  on  a hill  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via,  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  municipiunL  It  possessed  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Sospita. 
Under  the  empire  it  obtained  some  importance  as 
the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  Lanuvmm  and  the  substructions  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  are  still  remaining. 

LaficSon  (Aaoa<W),  a Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  post-Homeric  legends, 
w*as  a son  of  Antenor  or  Acoetes,  and  a priest 
of  the  Thyrobraean  Apollo.  He  tried  to  diuuade 
his  countrv'men  from  drawing  into  the  city 
the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  sail  away 
from  Troy  ; and,  to  show  the  danger  from  the 
horse,  he  hurled  a spear  into  its  side.  The  Tro- 
jans, however,  would  not  listen  to  his  advice  ; and 
as  he  was  preparing  to  sacrifice  a bull  to  Poseidon, 
suddenly  2 fearful  serpents  were  seen  swimming 
towards  the  Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  They 
rushed  towards  Laocoon,  who,  while  all  the  people 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  bis  2 sons  standing 
by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpents  first  coiled 
around  the  2 boys,  and  then  around  the  father,  and 
thus  all  3 perished.  The  serpents  then  hastened 
to  the  acropolis  of  Troy,  and  diappeared  behind 
the  shield  of  Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laocoon 
suffered  this  fearful  death  is  differently  stated. 
According  to  some,  it  was  because  he  had  run  his 
lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse  ; according  to 
others,  because,  contrary  to  the  ^ill  of  Apollo,  be 
had  married  and  begotten  children  ; or,  according 
to  others  again,  because  Poseidon,  being  hostile  to 
the  Trojans,  wanted  to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
person  of  Laocoon  what  fate  all  of  them  deserved. 
— The  storv'  of  Laocoon 's  death  was  a fine  subject 
for  epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poets,  such 
as  by  Baoebylides,  Sophocles,  Euphnrion.  Virgil, 
and  others.  His  death  also  funned  the  subject  of 
many  ancient  woiks  of  art ; and  a magnificent 
group,  representing  the  father  and  his  2 sons  en- 
twined by  the  2 serpents,  is  still  extant,  and 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  [AgksaNder.] 

Ladd&mas  L Son  of  Alcinous, 

king  of  the  Phaoacians  and  Arete.  ~ 2.  Son  of 
Kteocles,  and  king  of  Theljes,  iu  whose  reign  the 
Kpigoni  marched  against  Thebes.  In  the  battle 
against  the  Kpigoni,  he  slew  their  leader  Aegia- 
leus,  but  was  himself  slain  iiy  Alcmaeon.  Others 
related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lost,  IfSodumBa 
fled  to  the  Kneheleans  in  lUyrirum. 

Laodomla  < Ao»3d^f la ).  L Ifiiughter  of  Acas- 
tus,  and  wife  of  ProtesiUus.  ^Vhell  her  hiuband 
I was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  the  gods  to  b« 
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allowed  to  conrene  with  him  Tor  only  3 honn. 
The  requoit  was  f^nted.  Hermes  led  Protesi- 
lauB  back  to  the  upper  world,  and  when  Protesilaus 
died  a second  time,  Laodaxnia  died  with  him.  A 
later  tradition  states,  that  after  the  second  death  of 
Protesilaus,  Laodamia  made  an  image  of  her  hus- 
band, to  which  she  payed  divine  honours  ; but  os 
her  father  Acastui  lingered,  and  commanded  her 
to  bum  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into  the  hre. 
— > 2.  Daughter  of  Bellerophontes,  l>ecame  by  Zeus 
the  mother  of  Sarpcdon,  ami  was  killed  by  Artemis 
while  she  was  engaged  in  weaving. » 3.  Nurse  of 
Orestes,  usually  called  Arsinos. 

Lad  dice  (AooSiirn).  1.  Daughter  of  Priam  and 
Heaiba,  and  wife  of  Helicaoo.  Some  relate  that 
she  fell  in  love  w'ith  Acamas,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
when  he  came  with  Diomedes  as  ambassador  to 
Tmy,  and  that  she  became  by  Acamas  the  mother 
of  Munitus.  On  the  death  of  this  s »n,  she  leaped 
down  a precipice,  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth, -^2.  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaero- 
nestra  (Horn.  IL  ix.  146),  called  Electra  by  the 
tragic  poets.  [Elrctra.]  <^3.  Mother  of  Se- 
leucus  Nicatnr.  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy.—4.  Wife  of  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  king 
of  Syria,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Callinicua  For 
details,  see  p.  35.  a.^6.  Wife  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicuB,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Ceraumn  and 
Antiocbiis  the  Great  «6.  Wife  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  a daughter  of  Mithridates  IV.  king  of 
Pontus,  and  granddaughter  of  No.  4. •■•7.  Wife 
of  Achaeus,  the  cousin  and  adversary  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  was  a sister  of  No.  6.<— >8.  Daughter  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife  Laodice  [No.  6]. 
She  was  married  to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus, 
whodied  in  his  father's  lifetime,  195.— 9.  Daughter 
of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  married  to  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia.— 10.  Daughter  of  Antiochus 
]V^  Epiphanes,  w'as  married  to  the  impostor  Alex- 
ander Balas. —11.  Wife  and  also  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates Eupator  (commonly  called  the  Great),  king 
of  Pontua  During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  deceived  by  a report  of  bis  death,  she  gave  free 
•cope  to  her  amours  ; and,  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences, on  his  return  attempted  his  life  by  poison. 
Her  designs  were,  however,  betrayed  to  Mithri- 
dates,  who  immediately  put  her  to  death.  ^12. 
Another  sister  of  Mithridates  Kupator,  married  to 
Ariarathes  \'I.,  king  of  Cappadocia.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  married  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia. 

La&dlcda  (Aao8(K«ta:  AaoStfceur,  Laodicensis, 
Laodic^nus),  the  name  of  6 Greek  cities  in  Asia,  | 
4 of  which  (besides  another  now  unknown)  were  i 
founded  by  Seleuais  I.  Nicator,  and  named  in 
honour  of  hts  mother  I^aodice,  the  other  2 by 
Antiochus  II.  and  Antiochus  I.  or  III.  (See  Nos. 
1.&5).  — 1.  L.  ad  Lyonm  <A.  Ai/«r^, 

Eskt-lfi*»ar^  Hu.),  a city  of  Asia  Minor.  itiKMl  on 
a ridge  of  hills  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
Lycus  (CAora4:-,9«),  a tributary  of  the  Mneandcr, 
a little  to  the  W.  of  Colossae.  and  to  the  S.  of 
Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
Phngia,  to  each  of  which  it  is  assigned  by  dif- 
ferent writers  ; but,  after  the  dehnitive  division  of 
the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Great 
Phrygia,  and  under  the  Inter  Roman  emperors  it 
was  the  capital  of  Phrt’tria  Paentiana.  It  was 
founded  by  Antiochus  II.  Thcos  on  the  site 
of  a previously  existing  town,  and  named  in 
honour  of  bis  wife  Laodicc.  It  passed  from  the  i 
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kings  of  Syria  to  those  of  Pergamus,  and  from 
them  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  Attaius  III. 
bequeathed  his  kingdom.  Under  the  Homans  it 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia.  At  first  it  was 
comparatively  an  insignificant  place,  and  it  sufTered 
much  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  its 
, site  seems  to  be  more  exposed  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from  the  Mith- 
rkiatic  War.  Under  the  later  Roman  republic 
and  the  early  emperors,  it  rose  to  importance ; 
and,  though  more  than  once  almost  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  the  aid  of  the 
emperors  and  the  munificence  of  its  own  citizens, 
and  became,  next  to  Apamea,  the  greatest  city  in 
Phiy'gia,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  an  inscription  it  is  called  **the  most 
j splendid  city  of  Asia,"  a statement  confirmed  by 
j the  magnificent  mins  of  the  city,  which  comprise 
an  aqueduct,  a gymnasium,  several  theatres,  a 
j stadium  almost  perfect,  besides  remains  of  roads, 

' porticoes^  pillars,  gates,  foundations  of  houses,  and 
sarcophagi.  This  great  prosperity  was  owing 
partly  to  its  situation,  on  the  high  road  for  the 
traffic  between  the  E.  and  W.  of  Asia,  and  portly 
to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  round  it. 
Already  in  the  apostolic  age  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  Christian  Church,  which,  however,  be- 
came very  soon  infected  with  the  pride  and  luxury 
produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  we  learn 
from  Sl  John's  severe  Epistle  to  it.  {HevtL  iii. 
14 — 22).  St.  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  common 
with  the  nighbouring  church  of  Colossae  {Coios*.  ii. 

1 ; ir.  13.  16).— 2.  L.Coi&blIBta  (A.  t)  xaraiccxav- 
or  aexav/i^iot,  i.  e.  the  burnt ; the  reason  of 
the  epithet  is  doubtful : Ijodik^  Ru.),  a city  of 
Lycaonia,  N.of  Iconium,  on  the  high  road  from 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Euphratea  — 
3.  L.  ad  Hare  (A.  M rp  doAdrrp  : Latiihvrk)^ 
B city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  50  miles  S.  of 
Antioch,  was  built  by  Seleucus  1.  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  city,  called  Ramltha  or  Atvte^  'Aicrij. 
It  had  the  ^st  harbour  in  Syria,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
fniit>,  w'hich  formed  a large  part  of  the  tralfic  of 
the  city.  In  the  civil  contests  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Laodicea  obtained 
virtual  independence,  in  which  it  was  confirmed 
probably  by  Pompey,  and  certainly  by  Julius 
Caesar,  who  greatly  favoured  the  city.  In  the 
civil  wars,  after  Caesar's  death,  the  Laodiceans 
were  severely  punished  by  Cassius  for  tbeir  iidher- 
ence  to  Dolabella,  and  the  city  again  suffered  in 
the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but  was  recom- 
pensed by  Antony  with  exemption  from  taxation. 
Herod  the  Great  built  the  Laodiceans  an  aqueduct, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  It  is  mentioned 
occasionally  as  an  important  city  under  the  Inter 
Roman  empire  ; and,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Arabs,  it  was  one  of  those  pl.iees  on  the 
coast  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  w'ith  a Christian  population. 
It  w'as  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Ar\l>s  in  11B8. 
It  is  now  a poor  Turkish  village,  with  very  con- 
siderable ruiiu  of  the  ancient  city,  the  chief  of 
which  are  a triumphal  arch,  the  remains  of  the 
mole  of  the  harbour,  of  a portico  near  it,  of  cata- 
combs on  the  sea-coost,  of  the  aqueducts  and  cis- 
terns, and  of  pillars  where  the  Necropolis  is  su> 
posed  to  h.ave  stood.- 4.  L.  od  lib&ntuu  (A.A.. 
€opov^  wpht  Ai^ov^),  a city  of  Cocle-^^yria,  at  the 
N.  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley  (ovAwy),  between 
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T^ibtnui  and  AntiHb&nus  appears  to  have  been, 
through  its  favounible  situation,  a place  of  com* 
Tuercial  importance.  During  the  possession  of 
Coele  Srria  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  it  was 
the  S.  W.  border  fortreM  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  a district  called  Laodicene.  »6.  A 
city  in  the  S.  K.  of  Media,  near  the  boundary  of 
Persia,  founded  either  by  Antiochus  L,  Soter,  or 
Antiochus  II.  the  Great:  site  unknown. 6.  In 
Mesopotamia : site  unknown. 

La5d6oiu  (AaoSdKos).  1.  Son  of  Bias  and  Pero 
and  brother  of  Talaus,  took  port  in  the  expedi 
tions  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seren  against 
Th*»bes.  — 2.  Son  of  Antenor. 

LadmMon  (Aao^^Swr).  1.  King  of  Troy, son  of 
Ilus  and  Kurydice,  and  father  of  Priam,  Hesione, 
nnd  other  children.  His  wife  is  called  Strymo, 
Khm'O,  Placia,  Thoota,  Zeuzippe,  or  Leucippe. 
J’oseidon  and  Apollo,  w*ho  had  displeased  Zeus, 
were  doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  while  : 
Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  on  Mount  Ida.  I 
When  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work,  Laome- 
don refuted  them  the  revrard  he  had  promised  them, 
nnd  expelled  them  from  his  dominions.  Thereupon 
Poseidon  in  wrath  let  loose  the  sea  nrer  the  lands, 
and  also  sent  a marine  monster  to  ravage  the  country*. 
By  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a maiden 
to  the  monster  ; and  on  one  occasion  it  was  decided 
by  lot  that  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Ijaomedon 
himself,  should  be  the  Tictim.  But  it  happened 
that  Hercules  was  just  returning  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Amazons,  and  he  promised  to  save 
the  maiden,  if  Ijaomedon  would  give  him  the  horses 
which  Tros  had  once  received  from  Zeus  as  a com- 
pensation for  Ganymedes.  Ijaomedon  promised 
them  to  Hercules,  but  again  broke  his  word,  when 
Hercules  hadkilled  the  monster  and  saved  Hesione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a squadron  of  G 
ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  with  all  his 
sons,  except  Pndarces  (Priam),  and  gave  Hesione 
to  Telamon.  Hesione  ransomed  her  brother  Priam 
with  her  veil.«~  Priam,  as  the  son  of  Laomedon,  is 
called  Laomedonti&dM ; and  the  Trojans,  as  the 
subjects  of  Laomedon,  are  called  l4tOiaedoilti&- 
daa.  ^2.  Of  Mytilene,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  after  the  king's  death  (b.c.  3‘23), 
obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  He  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Nicanor,  the  general  of  Ptolemy, 
and  deprived  of  Syria. 

LtpSUias  or  lApathas  (AdivTjflor,  AdwaBot : 
Aerm^evr : Lapitho  or  //i/^a),  an  im- 
portant town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  E.  of  the  prom.  Cromntyon. 

Laphrla  (Aaippia),  a surname  of  Artemis  among 
the  Caiydonians,  from  whom  the  worship  of  tlie 
goddeu  was  introduced  into  Naupactiis  and  Patrae, 
in  Achaio.  The  name  was  traced  back  to  a hero, 
Laphrius.  Mm  of  Castoliut,  who  was  said  to  have 
instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon. 

Laphjttitxj  (Aa^ixrrior),  a mountain  in  Boeotin, 
between  Coronea,  Lebadea,  and  Orchomenus,  on 
which  was  a temple  of  Zeus,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  I^aphyitius. 

LapidM  Campi.  [CaMrt  Lapitixi.] 

L&pUbOB  (Aosriflijr),  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe, 
brother  of  CVntaorus,  and  husband  of  Ortinome, 
the  daughter  of  Kurymomui,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Phorbas,  Triopas,  and  Periphas.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Lapithae  in 
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the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  The  Lapithae  were 
governed  by  Pirithoiia,  who  being  a son  of  I lion, 
was  a half-brother  of  the  Centaurs.  The  hitter, 
therefore,  demanded  their  share  in  their  father's 
kingdom,  and,  as  their  claims  were  not  satisfied,  n 
war  arose  between  the  Lapilliae  and  Centaurs, 
which,  however,  was  terminated  by  a pence.  Hut 
when  Pirithous  married  H>pp»damia,  and  invited 
the  Centaurs  to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  fired 
by  wine,  and  urged  on  by  Ares,  attempted  to  carry 
off  the  bride  and  the  other  women.  Thereupon  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were 
defeated  by  the  Lapithae. — The  Lapithae  are  said 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  bits  and  bridles  for 
horses.  It  is  proboble  that  they  were  a Ptdasgiaa 
people,  who  defeated  the  less  civilised  Centaurs, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  Ml  Pelion. 

Lat  or  Lara,  was  an  Etnisenn  pnicnomen,  borne 
for  instance  by  Porsena  and  Toluinnius.  From  the 
Etruscans  it  passed  over  to  the  Romans,  whence 
w*e  read  of  Lar  Hertniniiis,  who  was  consul  b.  c. 
448.  This  word  signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  in 
the  Etruscan. 

Lara.  [Lari^nda.] 

Laranda  (ra  Aapoeda:  Txtrtnria  or  Cbrnman), 
a considerable  town  in  the  S.  of  Lycaonia,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  M.  Taunts,  in  a fertile  district : taken 
by  storm  by  Perdiccas,  but  afterwards  restored. 
It  was  used  by  the  Isaurian  robbers  as  one  of  their 
strongholds. 

Lmntla.  [Acca  Larintia.] 

Laret,  inferior  gods  at  Home.  Theii  worship 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Manes,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  hero  worship  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Lnres  may  be  divided  into  2 classes,  the  Larrs 
dont€$iiei  and  Larej  publici.  The  former  were  the 
Manes  of  a house  reis«‘d  to  the  dignity  of  heroes. 
The  Manet  were  more  closely  connected  with  the 
place  of  burial,  while  the  Iaucb  were  more  particu- 
larly the  divinities  presiding  over  the  hearth  and 
the  whole  house.  It  was  only  the  spirits  of  good 
men  that  were  honoured  as  liores.  All  the  domestic 
Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar  familiaris,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  was 
inseparable  from  the  family  ; and  when  the  Utter 
changed  their  abode,  he  went  with  them.  Among 
the  Aarrs  puUici  we  have  mention  nude  of  lAtrrg 
praegtitfs  and  /Mrts  com/uWes,  who  arc  in  reality 
the  same,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  place  or 
occasion  of  their  worship.  Servius  Tullius  is  said 
to  have  instituted  their  worship;and  when  Augustus 
improved  the  regulations  of  the  city,  he  also  re- 
newed the  worship  of  the  public  Lares.  Their 
name,  Lortg  characterises  them  as  the 

protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  in  which  they  had  a 
temple  in  the  uppermost  {tart  of  the  Via  Sacra,  that 
it,  near  a compitum,  whence  they  might  be  called 
Coropitales.  This  temple  (.Soce/Um  Ijorum  oroeefes 
/>xrNfN)  contained  2 images,  which  were  proliabiy 
those  of  Romulus  and  Henius.  Now,  while  these 
Lares  were  the  general  {irotcctors  of  the  whole  city, 
the  /.ores  compUaUn  must  be  regarded  as  those 
who  presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the  city, 
which  were  marked  by  the  compita  or  the  {mints 
where  two  or  more  streets  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  cha{>els  {attitculae)  were  erected  t» 
them.  In  addition  to  the  l>ores  praestites  and 
con)pita1es,  there  are  other  Lares  which  must  bo 
reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  viz.,  the  Larrt 
mroZes,  who  were  worship{H'd  in  the  countr)-  ; tbn 
Lart*  xiaU$y  who  were  wonbipped  on  the  high* 
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roadi  by  trarellen  ; and  the  Lartt  marMt  or  per- 
marmt,  to  w)iom  P.  Aemiliut  dedicated  a lasctuary 
in  remembrance  of  his  naval  victory  over  Antiochus. 
— The  worship  of  the  domestic  Lares,  together 
with  that  of  the  Penates  and  Manes,  constituted 
what  are  called  the  sacra  privata.  The  images  of 
the  Lares,  in  great  houses,  were  usually  in  a sepa- 
rate compartnient,  called  aedicuiae  or  iararia.  They 
were  generally  represented  in  the  cinctus  Gabinus. 
Their  worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in  early 
times  and  in  the  country.  The  offerings  were  set 
before  them  in  patellae,  whence  they  themselves 
are  called  patellarii.  Pious  people  made  offerings  to 
them  every  day ; but  they  were  more  especially 
w’orshipped  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  bouse  took 
their  meals,  some  portion  was  offered  to  the  Lares, 
and  on  joyful  family  occasions  they  were  adorned 
with  wreaths,  and  the  Iararia  were  thrown  open. 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  her  first  duty  was  to  offer  a sacrifice  to 
the  Lares.  Respecting  the  public  worship  of  the 
Lares,  and  the  festival  of  the  Larentalia,  see  Diet, 
of  Amt.  art.  I^arentaUoy  Compitalia. 

Lares  {Adpris : Alarbout)y  a city  of  N.  Africa, 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byiacena),  S.  W.  of 
Zama ; a place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  war  arith  Jugurtha. 

I«arg:tis,  Soribonloi.  [Scribonii's.] 

Larliitun  (Larinas,  &tis:  Ixtnno\  a town  of 
the  Frentani  (whence  the  inhabitants  arc  some- 
times called  Frentani  Larinates),  on  the  river  Ti- 
femus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia,  subsequently 
a Roman  municipium,  possessed  a considerable  ter- 
ritory extending  down  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  The 
town  of  Clitoria  on  the  coast  was  subject  to  La- 
rinum. 

Larissa  (Adpurcra),  the  name  of  several  Pelas- 
gian  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  mythology 
the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  I.  Jm  Emropf,  L (La- 
rissa or  Larxa\  an  important  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
Pelasgiotit,  situated  on  the  Peueus,  in  an  extensive 
lain.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
ad  a democratical  constitution,  but  subsequently 
became  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  It  retained  its 
importance  under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly.  — 8.  Sumamed  Crsmaste 
(if  KptfsaaTit\  another  important  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  Phthiotis,  situated  on  a height,  whence  probably 
its  name,  and  distant  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac 
gulf.  XL  Im  Asia.  1.  An  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  Hamaxitus  ; ruined  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.«8.  L.  Phrio3niB 
(A.  if  also  al  A^pur<rai),  a city  on  the 

coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme  (hence  called  if  v«pl 
of  Pelasgian  origin,  but  colonised  by 
the  Aeolians,  and  made  a member  of  the  Aeolic 
confederacy.  It  was  also  called  the  Egyptian 
Larissa  (n  Atyvmria)^  because  Cyrus  the  Great 
settled  in  it  a liody  of  his  Egyptian  mercen^ 
soldiers.  ^3.  L.  EpheiU  (A  ^ 'E^ff^ia),  a city 
of  Lydia,  in  the  plain  of  the  Caystcr,  on  the  N. 
side  of  M.  Messogit,  N. E.  of  Ephesus;  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Lanssaeus.»4.  In  Assyria,  an 
ancient  city  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zabatas  or 
Lycus,  descril>cd  by  Xenophon  (Anab.iii.  A).  It 
was  drserted  when  Xenophon  saw  it ; but  its 
brick  walls  still  stood,  25  feet  thick.  100  feet  high, 
and  2 pmasaugs  (=G0  stadia  ss6  gcog.  miles),  in 
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circuit,  and  there  was  a stone  pyramid  near  It. 
Xenophon  relates  the  tradition  that,  when  the 
empire  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  the 
city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king 
(L  e.  Cyrus)  to  take  it,  until  the  inhabitants,  ter 
rified  at  an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  deserted  the 
city.  Mr.  Layard  identifies  the  site  of  Larissa 
with  that  of  the  ruins  near  A'inifoiMf,  the  very 
same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh.  The  name  Larissa 
is  no  doubt  a corruption  of  some  Assyrian  name 
(perhaps  Al-Assur),  which  Xenophon  naturally 
fell  into  through  his  familiarity  with  the  word  a« 
the  name  of  cities  in  Greece.»6.  In  Syria,  called 
by  the  Svrians  Sizara  (Zi'^apo:  AVo/  Set  jar),  a 
city  in  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Orontes,  about  bidf-way  between  Apamea 
and  Epiphania. 

Lansttu  or  Larlftis  (AAptaaos,  Adpiaos : Itis- 
so),  a small  river  forming  the  boundary  between 
Achaia  and  Elis,  rises  in  Mt  ScoUis,  and  flows 
into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Laiins  Laoos  (Lake  of  O>mo),  a beautiful  lake 
in  Gallia  Transpadana,  running  from  N.  to  S., 
through  which  the  river  Adda  flows.  After 
extending  about  15  miles,  it  is  divided  into  2 
branches,  of  which  the  one  to  the  S.W.  is  about 
18  miles  in  length,  and  the  one  to  the  S.E.  about 
12  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  the  S.W.  branch 
is  the  town  of  Comum  ; and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  S.E.  branch  the  river  Adda  issues  out  of  the 
lake.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  this  lake  is 
praised  by  Pliny.  He  had  several  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  of  which  he  mentions  2 parti- 
cularly ; one  called  Comotdia,  and  the  other  7Va- 
poedia.  (Plin.  Ep,  ix.  7.)  Some  believe  Comoedia 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  modem  Ikllapio,  on 
the  promontorr  which  divides  the  2 branches  of 
the  lake  ; and  Vragoedia  at  Lemma,  on  the  W.  bank, 
where  the  scenery  is  more  wild.  The  intermitting 
fountain,  of  which  Pliny  gives  an  account  in  another 
letter  (Ep.  iv.  30),  is  still  called  Pliniana. 

Lart  Tolnamitu.  [Tolummus.] 

Lartiia  Gens,  patrician,  distinguished  at  the 
banning  of  the  republic  through  2 of  its  members, 
T.  Laruus,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp.  Lartius,  the 
companion  of  Horatius  on  the  wooden  bridge.  The 
name  soon  after  disappears  entirely  from  the  annals. 
The  Lartii  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  their  name,  which  comes  from  the 
Etruscan  word  Lar  or  Lars.  [Lxr.] 

Lamnda,  or  L&ra,  daughter  of  Almon,  was  a 
nymph  who  informed  Juno  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Jutoma ; hence  her  name  is 
connected  with  XoA*?k.  Jupiter  deprived  her  of 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  her 
into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither,  Mercury 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  2 Lares. 

Larvae.  [Lsmurss.] 

Larymtia  (Adpu^a),  the  name  of  2 teams  oq 
the  river  Ophissus,  on  the  borders  of  DoeotU  and 
Locris,  and  distinguished  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Laiymma.  The  latter  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  the  former  a little  way  inland. 

Las  (Adi:  Ep.  Adas : Passava).  an  ancient  town 
of  l^oconia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  I^conian  gulf,  1 0 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  S.  of  Gytbeum.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  once  destroyed  by  the  I>i<»curi, 
who  hence  received  the  surname  of  La/>rrsae,  or 
the  Destroyers  of  I as.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  had  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
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Lieie,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Tibcritu,  ob.  a.  d.  Pefe  385. 


MAjoriAmu,  RocnAB  Emperor,  a.d.  457^461. 


JuUa  liemAeA,  moUicr  of  Alexander  SerertM,  ob.  a.  D.  835. 
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Lmma  (AoffcUa),  a town  in  the  £.  of  Crete, 
not  far  from  the  Prom.  Samonium,  mentioned  in 
the  Jti*  of  the  AfxifUf  (xxTil  8). 

Yfff^Aw  ( AoaiwK : Aa^tw*'(or : Lola),  a fortified 
town  in  Elia,  on  the  frontien  of  Arcadia,  and  not 
fai  from  the  condamce  of  the  Eiymanthua  and  the 
Alpheue.  The  pouetaion  of  this  town  was  a con- 
stant source  of  dispute  between  the  Eleaiu  and 
Arcadians. 

LasUuhies  (Aoirtfo^t)  1.  An  Olynthian,  who, 
togrether  with  Eutbycmt^  betrayed  his  country  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  be  had  been  bribed, 
B.C.  347.  A Cretan,  one  of  the  principal 
leader*  of  hit  countrymen  in  their  war  with  the 
Komans.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Q.  Metellus,  67. 

lASOf  (Adaof),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyric 
poets,  was  a native  of  Hermione,  in  Argolis.  He 
is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  school 
of  dithyrarobic  poetry,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar. 
He  was  ooteraporary  with  Simonides,  like  whom 
he  lived  at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Hip- 
parchus. It  would  appear  that  Lasus  introduced 
a greater  freedom,  both  of  rhythm  and  of  music, 
into  the  dithyrambic  Ode  ; that  he  gave  it  a more 
artificial  and  more  mimetic  chancier ; and  that  the 
subjects  of  his  poetry  embraced  a far  wider  range 
than  bad  been  customary. 

Lathra  Stagnum  {Ekt»g  <U  Mapuelome  H de 
Perol$\  a lake  in  the  territory  of  Nemausns  in 
Gallia  Narbonensit,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal  On  thi*  lake  was  a fortress  of  the  same 
name.  ( CkaUau  de  ia  LaUe,) 

lAtereniij,  JaTentltii,  was  one  of  the  accusers 
of  Planciua,  whom  Cicero  defended,  b.  c.  54. 
[Plancius.]  He  was  praetor  in  51.  He  served 
as  a legate  in  the  army  of  M.  Lepidus,  and  when 
the  soldiers  of  Lepidus  passed  over  to  Antony, 
Laterensis  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

L&thon,  XAtbon,  lAthea,  Lithaeua 
Doric,  A^6wi%  Andatos),  a river  of  Cyrenaica  in 
N.  AfHca,  falling  into  a Lacus  Hesperidum,  near 
the  city  of  Hesperis  or  Berenice,  in  the  region 
which  the  early  Greek  navigators  identified  with 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

UuiUa  or  UUtrif.  a surname  of  Jupiter  a* 
the  protecting  divinity  of  Latium.  The  Latin  towns 
and  Rome  celebrated  to  him  every  year  the  feriae 
Latinae,  on  the  Alban  mount,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  Homan  consuls.  [Latinus.] 
lAtXniu.  1.  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Kaunas  and 
the  nymph  Marica,  brother  of  Larinius,  husband  of 
Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Aeneas.  [ La  vi.via.  ] This  is  the  common 
tradition  ; but  acsording  to  Hesiod  he  was  a son  of 
Ulyvse*  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Agrius,  king  of 
the  Tyrrhenian*  ; according  to  Hygimis  he  w.*is  a 
son  of  Teiemachut  and  Circe;  while  others  describe 
him  as  a son  of  Hercules,  by  an  Hyperborean 
woman,  who  was  afterward*  married  to  Kaunas, 
or  a*  a son  of  Hercules  by  a daughter  of  Faunu*. 
According  to  one  account  Latinus  after  his  death 
became  Jupiter  Latiaric,  just  as  H^imultis  became 
Q<iinnu».^2.  A ceiehnted  player  in  the  farce* 
called  mimes  {Diet,  of  Ant.  $,v.)  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  with  whom  he  wa*  a great  favourite, 
and  whom  he  lerved  a*  a delator.  He  frequently 
acted  as  miroui  with  Thymele  a*  mima. 

lAtlum  (i)  Aar  in}),  a country  in  Italy,  inha- 
bited by  the  lAUni.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  I 
uncertain.  Most  of  the  ancients  derived  it  from  a ! 
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king  Latinos,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
cotemporary  of  Aeneas  [Latinus]  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  people  was 
traniferred  to  this  fictitious  king.  Other  ancient 
critics  connected  the  name  with  the  verb  latere^ 
either  because  Saturn  had  been  hidden  in  the 
country,  or  because  Italy  is  hidden  between  the 
Alp*  and  the  Apennines  1 But  neither  of  theso 
explanations  deserves  a serious  refutation.  A 
modem  writer  derives  Latium  from  lotus  (like  Cam^ 
jnnia  from  campus)^  and  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
**  flat  land  ; but  the  quantity  of  the  d in  idtue  is 
opposed  to  this  etymology.  — The  boundaries  of 
latium  varied  at  diflferent  perioda  ).  In  the 
most  ancient  times  it  reached  only  from  the  river 
Tiber  on  the  N.,  to  the  river  Nuroious  and  the 
town  of  Ardea  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  sea-coast  on 
the  W.  to  the  Alban  Mt  on  the  £.  2.  The  terri- 
tory of  Latium  was  subsequently  extended  S ward*  ; 
and  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Latiui  by  the 
Romans,  it  stretched  from  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  to 
the  Prom.  Circeiom  and  Anxur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
S.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  n.  c.  509,  we  find  Aminro, 
Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  mention^  as  belonging  to 
Latium.  The  name  of  Ijotium  antiquum  or  tWsi 
was  subsequently  given  to  the  country  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Prom.  Circeium.  3.  The  Homans 
still  further  extended  the  territories  of  Latium,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Hemici,  Aequi,  VolKi,  and 
Aurunci,  as  far  as  the  Liris  on  the  S.,  and  even 
beyond  tbit  river  to  the  town  Sinuessa  and  to  Mt. 
Massicus.  This  new  accession  of  territory  was 
called  Latium  noxmm  or  adjectum,  — Latium,  there- 
fore, in  its  widest  signification  was  bounded  by 
Etruria  on  the  N.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  Tiber ; by  Campania  on  the  S.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Lint ; by  the  Tyrrhene  sea 
on  the  \V. ; and  by  the  Sabine  and  Samnite  tribes 
on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  an 
erleniive  plain  of  volcanic  origin,  out  of  which  rise 
an  isolated  range  of  mountains  known  by  the  name 
of  Mons  Albanus,  of  which  the  Algidus  and  the 
Tusculan  hills  are  branches  Part  of  this  plain, 
on  the  coast  between  Antium  and  Tarracina, 
which  was  at  one  time  well  cultivated,  became  a 
marsh  in  consequence  of  the  river*  N)*mphaeij*, 
Ufens,  and  Amasenus  finding  no  outlet  for  their 
waters  [Pomtti.vaii  Paludis]  ; but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility in  antiquity. — The  Lsiini  were  some- of 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a Pelasgian  tribe,  and  are  frequently 
called  Aborigine*.  At  a period  long  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  these  Pelagians  or  Ab- 
origine* descended  into  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Numicut,  expelled  or  lubdued* 
the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabitanu  of  that  district, 
and  there  became  known  under  the  name  of  La- 
tini  These  ancient  Latins,  who  were  called  Pnsd 
I/xtini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  later  I.atin*, 
the  subjects  of  Rome,  formed  a league  or  confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  30  states.  The  town  of  Alba 
Longa  subsequently  became  the  head  of  the  league. 
This  town,  which  founded  several  colonies,  and 
among  others  Rome,  boasted  of  a Trojan  origin  ; 
but  the  whole  story  of  a I'rojan  settlement  in  Italy 
i*  probably  an  invention  of  later  timet.  Although 
Home  a*a*  a colony  from  Allio,  she  brcanic  power- 
I fu!  enough  in  the  reign  of  her  3rd  king,  Tullus 
! Hostiliui,  to  take  Alba  and  raze  it  to  the  ground. 
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In  thU  war  Alba  aeems  to  hare  reccired  no  aMist* 
ance  from  the  other  Latin  towna.  Ancui  Marciua 
and  Tarquiniiu  Priscui  carried  on  war  eucceMfully 
with  levenil  other  Latin  towtu.  Under  Serrini 
Tulliua  Home  was  admitted  into  the  Latin  Lei^ple ; 
and  his  successor  Tarquinius  Superbus  compelled 
the  other  Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Home  as  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latter  city.  But  upon  the  expuUioa  of  the 
kings  the  Latins  assorted  their  independence,  and 
commeitced  a struggle  with  Home,  which,  thoagh 
frequently  suspended  and  apparently  terminated 
by  treaties,  was  as  often  renewed,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a final  close  till  B.C.  340,  when  the 
Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Homans  at  the  battle 
of  Ml.  V'esuvius.  The  Latin  league  was  now  dis- 
solved, and  the  Latins  became  the  subjects  of 
Rome. The  following  were  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  Latins  during  the  time  of  their 
independence : — -The  toaiis  of  Latium  were  inde-  ^ 
pendent  of  one  another,  but  formed  a league  for  j 
purposes  of  mutual  protection.  This  league  con- 
sisted, as  we  have  already  seen,  of  30  cities,  a 
number  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Elacb  state 
sent  deputies  to  the  meetings  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mu,  by  the  fouiitaiu  of  Ferentina.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  a temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,and 
a festival  was  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  this 
god  from  the  earliest  times.  This  festival,  which 
was  called  the  Ftriat  Latirnu^  is  erroneously  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Homans  and  Latins.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
festival  was  raised  into  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance w'hcn  Home  became  the  head  of  the 
league  ; for  it  was  now  a festival  common  both  to 
Home  and  Latium,  and  served  to  unite  the  2 nations 
by  a religious  bond.  Having  thus  become  a Ho* 
man  as  well  as  a Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  Homans  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Latin  league.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  nxi.  Feriae.)  — 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  Latin  town  appesirs  to 
have  borne  the  title  of  dictator.  He  was  elected 
annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the  close  of 
his  year  of  office.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we 
find  dictators  in  the  I^atin  towns,  as  for  instance  in 
Lanuvium.  (Cic.  pro  MiL  10.)  In  every  Latin 
town  there  was  alio  a senate  and  a popular  assem- 
bly, but  the  exact  nature  of  their  powers  is  un- 
knotvn.  — The  old  Latin  towns  w'ere  built  for  the 
mo«t  part  on  isolated  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were 
made  by  art  very  steep  and  almost  inacceuible. 
They  were  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  great  po- 
lygonal stones,  the  remains  of  which  still  excite 
our  astonishment.  — On  the  conquest  of  the  Latins 
in  340,  several  of  the  Latin  towns,  such  ns  Lanu- 
vium, Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum,  and  Tusculum, 
received  the  Roman  franchise.  All  the  other  towns 
became  Homan  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  general  name  of  A’owen  Latinum  or  La- 
tint.  The  Konuuis,  however,  granted  to  them 
from  time  to  time  certain  rights  and  privileges, 
which  tlie  other  Socii  did  not  enjoy  ; and  in  par- 
ticular they  founded  many  colonies,  consisting  of 
U'itins,  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  These  Latin  co- 
lonies formed  ap>art  of  the  A*o/ncnZ>u^niMm,aUhough 
they  were  not  situated  in  Latium.  Thus  the  La- 
lini  came  eventually  to  hold  a certain  status  iuler- 
niedlate  between  that  of  Homan  citizens  and  pere- 
grini.  t,For  details  see  Diet,  of  AnL  art,  Latini.) 
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Latmlcni  Sintu  (d  Aor^ixbr  irdAvof),  a gulf 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  into  which 
the  river  Maeander  fell,  named  from  M.  Latmus, 
which  overhangs  it.  Its  width  from  Miletus, 
which  stood  on  its  S.  side,  to  Pynha,  was  about 
30  stadia.  Through  the  changes  ejected  on  this 
coast  by  the  Maeander,  the  gulf  is  now  an  inland 
lake,  called  Akte^Ckai  or  lffa-Ba$ti. 

Latmu  (Adr/ios  : ^fonU  di  Palatia\  a moun- 
tain in  Caria,  extending  in  a S.  £.  direction  from 
its  commencemeirt  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Maeander, 
N.K.  of  Miletus  and  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was 
the  mythological  scene  of  the  story  of  Luna  and 
Endymion,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Homan 
poets  ^Latmius  heros"  and  *^LAtmitts  Venator:** 
he  had  a temple  on  the  mountain,  and  a cavern  in 
its  side  was  shown  as  his  grave. 

Latobrigi,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Rauraci, 
as  neighbours  of  the  Helvetii.  They  probably 
dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in  Swiueriand. 

Latdna.  [Lbto.] 

lAtdpdlia  (AardiroXit : Etntk^  Hu.),  a city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Thefa^  and  Apollonopolis  ; the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Nile-fish  called  latus,  which  u‘as 
the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Neith,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Athena. 

Latovloi,  a people  in  the  S.W.  of  Pannonia  on 
the  river  Savus.  in  the  modem  Illyria  and  Croatia. 

Latro,  1C.  FordLui,  a celebrated  Homan  rheto- 
rician in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a l^paniard  by 
birth,  and  a friend  and  contemporary  of  the  elder 
Seneca,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned.  His 
school  was  one  of  the  roost  frequented  at  Rome, 
and  he  numbered  among  his  pupils  the  poet  Ovid. 
He  died  u.  c.  4.  Many  modem  writers  suppose 
that  he  W'os  the  author  of  the  Declamations  of 
Sallust  against  Cicero,  and  of  Cicero  against  Sallust. 

Laurodoam  or  LanriAoum  {Lortd»  itmi  En»\ 
a stroutfiy  fortified  town  ou  the  Danube  in  Nori- 
cum  Hipense,  the  head-quarters  of  the  2nd  legion, 
and  the  station  of  a Homan  fleet. 

Lanrentia,  Acea.  [Acca  Lavrsntia.] 

Laorendof  Lydni.  [Lvot'a.] 

Laorentum  (Laurena,  -mis:  CataU  of  Chpo- 
cofta.,  not  Fatemo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Latium,  was  situated  on  a height  between  Ostia 
and  Ardea,not  far  from  the  sea,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a grove  of  laurels,  from  which  the  place  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
Virgil,  it  was  the  residence  of  king  I^Atinus  and 
the  capital  of  latium  ; and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man kings,  at  it  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.C,  509. 
The  younger  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Commodus  had 
villas  at  Laurentum,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a healthy  place,  notwithstanding  the  marshes  in 
ihe  neighbourhood.  These  marshes  supplied  the 
ubles  of  the  Homans  with  excellent  boars. — In 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  Laurentum  was  united 
with  Lavinium,  from  which  it  was  only  ti  milea 
distant,  so  that  the  2 formed  only  one  town,  which 
was  called  LaurolaTinioiii,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  named  Laureates  Lavinntes. 

Lanr6t&&Qi  Portns,  a harbour  of  Etruria,  on 
the  road  from  Populonia  to  Cosa. 

Lanriacnm.  [Laurbacum.] 

Lannum  {Aavpiov^  Awpuor\  a mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  a little  N.  of  tbt  Prom.  Sunium, 
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celebrated  for  Ha  aiWcr  minca,  whicb  m early 
timoa  were  so  productive  that  every  Athenian 
cititen  received  annually  112  drachmae.  On  the 
advice  of  Themiatoclea,  the  Athenians  applied  thia 
noney  to  e<iiiip  200  irireniea,  ahortly  l]«rore  the 
invasion  of  Xerxea.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the 
produce  of  the  mines  waa  100  talenta.  They  gra- 
doaliy  became  leaa  and  leas  productive,  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  they  yielded  nothing. 

Latiron  (Aaary,  ^V^  of  Xucor  in  Valencia),  a 
town  in  the  E.  of  Hiapania  Tarraconenaia,  near  the 
aea  and  the  river  Sucre,  celebrated  on  account  of 
ita  aiege  by  Sertoriua,  and  aa  the  place  where  Cru 
Poinpey,  the  Younger,  waa  put  to  death  after  the 
battle  of  Munda. 

Liof  (Aaos : AaTt^r),  a Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
aituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laua,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium.  It  waa  founded  by  the  Sybarites,  after 
their  own  city  had  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Croton,  B.  c.  510.  but  it  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Pliny. — The  gulf  into  which  the  river 
Laua  Howed,  waa  also  called  the  gulf  of  Laos. 

Laoa  Pompeii  ( Lodi  lamtio),  a town  in  Oallia 
Cisalpina,  N.W'.  of  Placentia,  and  S.E.  of  Medio- 
lanum. It  waa  founded  by  the  Boii,  and  waa 
afterwards  made  a municipium  by  Pontius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Pompeiua  Magnus,  whence  it  was 
called  by  his  name. 

Laofui.  L Son  of  Mexentius,  king  of  the 
Etruscans,  slain  by  Aeneas.— 2.  Son  of  Namitor 
and  brother  of  IHa,  killed  by  Amiiiiua. 

Laat&laa,  a village  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  in 
a narrow  pass  between  Tsrracina  and  Fundi. 

IiiTenut,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A grove  was  sacred  to  Iier  on  the  via 
Salaria,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  porta  Laver- 
nalis,  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 

LaTlcom.  [ L abici-  m.  j 

I*a7lnla,  daughter  of  Ictinus  and  Amata,  siras 
betrothed  toTumus  [Timxvs],  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Aeneas  Silviua. 

Latrinlain  (Laviniensia:  Pratka)^  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  d miles  from  the  aea  and  £ miles 
E.  of  Laurentum,  on  the  Via  Appta,  and  near  the 
river  Numicut,  which  divided  ita  territory  from 
that  of  Ardeo.  It  it  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Aeneas,  and  to  have  been  called  Laviniiim,  in 
honour  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Lati- 
nua  It  posaeaaed  a temple  of  Venus,  common  to 
all  the  Latina  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ardeu 
had  the  oversight.  It  was  at  Lavinium  that  the 
king  Titus  Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  murdered. 
Lavinium  was  at  a later  time  united  with  Lauren- 
turn  : respecting  which  see  Laurxntusc. 

Lasaeor  Last  (Aa^cu,  Aa^oi),  a people  of  Col* 
cbia  S.of  the  Phasia 

Leaena  (Acoiea).  an  Atbeninn  hetaera,  beloved 
by  Aristog!ton  or  Harmodiua  On  the  murder  of 
ilipparchua  she  was  put  to  the  torture  ; but  she 
died  under  her  sulTeringa  without  making  any 
disclosure,  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  account,  she 
hit  off  her  tongue,  that  no  lecrrt  might  be  wrung 
fn>m  her.  The  Athenians  honoured  her  memory 
greatly,  and  in  particular  by  a bronse  statue  of  a 
lioness  (Asati'af  without  a tongue,  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Acropolis. 

Leander  (Aefovdpof  ur  AtarSpot),  the  famous 
youth  of  Abydoa  who  was  in  love  with  Hero,  the 
priestess  of  Aphrodite  in  Sestus,  and  swam  every 
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night  acrosi  the  Hellespont  to  visit  her,  and 
returned  before  daybreak.  Once  during  a stormy 
night  he  perished  in  the  waves.  Next  morning 
his  corpse  was  washed  on  the  coast  of  Seatu», 
whereupon  Hero  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  This 
story  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Musaeus, 
entitled  Dt  Anu/re  fferois  et  Ijtandri  [MusaBI>), 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Ovid  (//cr.  xvtii.  19), 
and  Virgil.  {Gtorp.  iiL  25H.) 

Laar^ns  [Atha.vas.]  — 2.  Of 

Rbegium,  one  of  those  Daedalian  artists  who  stand 
on  the  confines  of  the  mythical  and  historical 
periods,  and  about  whom  we  have  extremely 
uncertain  information.  One  account  made  him  a 
pupil  of  Daedalus,  another  of  Dipoenus  and  ^yllis. 

Lebadia  (A«(d5«(a  Livadhia ),  a town  in 
Boeoiia,  W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  between  Cbaeron^a 
and  Mt.  Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  a rock  from  which 
the  river  Hercyna  fiows.  In  a cave  of  this  rock, 
close  to  the  towm,  w'os  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  to  whicb  the  place  owed  its  importance. 

l^bMos  (Ae^cSot;  Acd«8(or),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  between  Colophon  and 
Teos,  ^ stadia  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Myonne- 
sus.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  timo 
of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Carion  city  ; and  it  flourished,  chiefly  by  commerce, 
ontil  Lytimachui  transplanted  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  Ephesus.  Near  it  were  some  mineral 
springs,  which  still  exist  near  EkkUntk,  but  no 
traces  remain  of  the  city  itself. 

L^bdn  or  Idfbina  (Ac^^k,  a town  on 

the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  912  stadia  S.E.  of  Gortyna,  of 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  harbour.  It  possessed 
a celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

Lebinthof  {A4€iyBos : i>5tMu),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Spor^es,  \V.  of  Ca- 
iymna,  K.  of  Amnrgot  and  N.  of  Astypalaea. 

Lachaanin  (vh  A«x<uor:  <>ne  of  the 

2 harbours  of  Corinth,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  2 tong  walk  It  was  12  stadia  from  Corinth, 
was  situated  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  received 
all  the  ships  which  came  from  It^y  and  Sicily.  It 
possessed  a temple  of  PoseidoD,  who  was  benco 
sumamed  Lechaeua 

Lectum  (t2i  Asicrdv ; C.  Doha  or  S.  .1/arid),  the 
S.  >\’.  promontory  of  the  Troad,  is  formed  where 
the  \V.  extremity  of  M.  Ida  juts  out  into  the  sea, 
opposite  to  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  was  the  S.  limit  of  the  Troad  ; and,  under  the 
Byxaiitine  emperors,  the  N.  limit  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  An  altar  was  shown  here  in  Stml>o^ 
time,  which  was  said  to  bare  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  12  chief  gods  of  Greece. 

Ldda  (Afida),  daughter  of  Thestius,  whence  she 
is  called  TheMiaa^  and  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Sparta.  One  night  she  was  embraced  both  by  her 
husband  and  by  Zeus  ; by  the  former  she  b^me 
the  mother  of  Castor  and  Clvtaemnestra,  by  the 
latter  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  According  to  Homer 
{Od.  xi,  298).  both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sons 
of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  while  Helena  is  described 
as  a daughter  of  Zeua  Other  traditions  reverse 
the  story,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sons  of 
Zeus,  and  Helena  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus, 
According  to  the  common  legend  Zeus  visited 
Leda  in  the  form  of  a swan;  and  she  brought 
forth  2 eggs,  from  the  one  of  which  issued  Helena, 
and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit 
, of  Zeus  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  a swan  was  fre* 

IB  3 
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quentlf  represented  by  ancient  artists.  The  Roman 
poets  sometimes  call  Helena  Letiaea,  and  Castor 
and  Pollux  l^daei  Dti. 

LSdon  a town  in  Phocis,  N.  W.  of 

Titborea  ; the  birth  place  of  Philomelus,  the  com> 
mander  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war  ; it  was 
destroyed  in  this  war. 

Ledns  or  Ledum  {Let  or  Zez,  near  Montpellier), 
a small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

L^gae  (AiTTOi  or  Au7«s),  a people  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Cadusii.  A branch  of  them  was  found 
by  the  Romans  in  the  N.  mountains  of  Albania,  at 
the  time  of  Pompey*s  expedition  into  those  regions. 

Legio  Septima  Oemina  (Leoa),  a town  in  His* 
pania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  country  of  the  Astures, 
which  was  originally  the  bead-quarters  of  the 
legion  so-called. 

LMtoi  (A^trof),  son  of  Alector  or  Alectryon, 
by  Cleobule,  and  father  of  Peneleus,  w'as  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  commanded  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  j^ntinst  Troy. 

Lelantxu  Campus  (rh  \-hXayrov  w«8(o»'),  a 
plain  in  Euboea,  between  Eretria  and  Cbalcia,  for 
the  possession  of  which  these  two  cities  often  con- 
tended. It  contained  warm  springs  and  mines  of 
iron  and  copper,  but  was  subject  to  frequent  earth- 
quakes. 

Ldldges  (AcArysr),  an  ancient  race  which  inha- 
bited Greece  before  the  Helleoes.  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  the  Pelosgians  as 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Some 
writers  erroneously  identify  them  with  the  Pelas- 
gians,  but  their  character  and  habits  were  essen- 
tially different ; the  Pelasgians  were  a peaceful  and 
agricultural  people,  whereas  the  Leleges  were  a war- 
kike  and  migratory  race.  They  appear  to  hare  hrst 
taken  possession  of  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
Greece,  and  afterwards  to  hare  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  Piracy  w*as  probably  their  chief  occupation ; 
and  they  are  represented  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Tele- 
boans  and  th&Taphians,  who  sailed  as  far  as  Phoe- 
nicia, and  were  notorious  for  their  piracies.  The 
coasts  of  Acamania  and  Aetolia  appear  to  hare 
been  inhabited  by  Leloges  at  the  earliest  tiroes ; 
and  from  thence  they  spread  oxer  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  find  them  in  Phocis  and  Locris, 
in  Doeotia,  in  Maoris,  in  Laconia,  which  is  said 
to  hare  been  more  anciently  called  Lelegia,  in 
Elis,  in  Euboea,  in  sereral  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Caria,  Ionia,  and  the  S.  of  Troas.  — The  origin 
of  the  Leleges  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancients 
connected  them  with  the  Carians,  and  according 
to  Herodotus  (L  171),  the  Leleges  were  the  same 
ns  the  Carians ; but  whether  there  was  any  real 
connection  between  these  peoples  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  name  of  the  Leleges  was  derired, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  from  an 
ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  called  king  either  of  Mega- 
ris  or  of  Lacedaemon.  According  to  some 
tions  this  Lelex  came  from  Egypt,  and  was  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  ; but  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  people  was  evidently  an  invention  of 
later  limes.  — The  Leleges  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  be- 
came gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes, 
luid  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 
Lelex.  [Leleoks.] 

Lemonuui  or  Lem&nui  Lacua  of  Gt- 

ncval,  a Urge  lake  formed  by  the  river  Khodanus, 
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was  the  boundary  between  the  old  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the  HelvetiL  Ite 
greatest  length  is  55  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
6 miles. 

Lemnos  (Aq/uvr : A^^ios,  fern.  : Sta- 

/imcae,  i e.  *ls  AuA^o*'),  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  was  situated  nearly 
midway  between  MuAthM  and  the  Hellespont, 
and  about  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Imbros.  Its  area  is 
about  147  square  miles.  In  the  earliest  tiroes  it 
appears  to  have  contained  only  one  town,  which 
bore  the  same  name  os  the  island  (Horn.  //.  xiv. 
230)  ; but  at  a later  period  we  read  of  2 towns, 
Myrina  {PahifcCattro)  on  theW.  of  the  island, and 
Hephaestia  or  Hephaestias  (nr.  PapoHuii)  on  the 
N.W.,  with  a harbour.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  hare  fallen  here, 
when  Zeus  hurled  him  down  from  Olympus. 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is  soroetinies 
placed  in  this  island.  The  legend  appears  to  hare 
arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  Lemnos,  which 
possessed  in  antiquity  a volcano  called  Motyckius 
(MdtrvxXof).  The  island  still  bears  traces  of 
having  been  subject  to  the  action  of  volcanic  fire, 
though  the  volcano  has  long  since  disappeared.  — 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according 
to  Homer,  W'ere  the  Thracian  5o«/frs;  a name,  how- 
ever, which  probably  only  signifies  robbers  (2fi'- 
Ti«f  from  eitfOfxai).  When  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnos,  they  ore  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  who  had  murdered  all  their  hus- 
bands, and  had  chosen  as  their  queen  Hypsipyle, 
the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  island. 
[Hypsipyle.]  Some  of  the  Aigonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the 
fathers  of  the  A/tajme,  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  the  Pela^ans,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Attics  These  Pelagians  are  fur- 
ther said  to  have  carried  away  from  Attica  some 
Athenian  women  ; but  as  the  children  of  these 
women  despised  their  half-brothers,  born  of  Pelas- 
gian  women,  the  Pelasgians  murdered  both  them 
and  their  children.  In  consequence  of  this  atro- 
city, and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  the  wives,  Lemnian  DeetU  became  a 
proverb  in  Greece  for  all  atrocious  acts.  Lemnos 
was  afterwards  conquered  by  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  ; but  Milliadcs  delivered  it  from 
the  Persians,  and  made  it  subject  to  Athens 
in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a long  time.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a remarkable  labyrinth  in  Lemnos,  but 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  modem 
travellers.  The  principal  production  of  the  island 
was  a red  earth  called  (rrra  Lemnia  or  vigiUota^ 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  physicians  as 
a remedy  for  wounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents,  and 
which  is  still  much  valued  by  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtuea 

Lamonia,  one  of  the  country  tribes  of  Rome, 
named  after  a village  Lemonium,  situated  on  the 
Via  Latina  before  the  Porta  Capena. 

Lemo^Cdt,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  and  Arverai,  whose  chief  town 
was  Augustoritum,  subsequently  called  Lemovicet, 
the  modem  Limoges, 

Lemovii,  a pe«)ple  of  Germany,  mentioned  along 
with  the  Kugii,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  in  the  modem  Pommerania. 

LemUraa,  the  spectres  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Some  writers  deKribe  l^emures  as  the  common 
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name  for  all  the  epiriti  of  the  dead,  and  diride  I 
them  into  2 cUuet ; the  Lart*^  or  the  louli  of  | 
good  men,  and  th«  Larva$^  or  the  souli  of  wicked 
men.  But  the  coromon  idea  wai  that  the  Lemun$ 
and  Larvae  were  the  same.  They  were  loid  to 
wander  about  at  night  aa  ipectres,  and  to  torment  | 
and  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propitiate 
them  the  Romani  celebrated  the  feitiv^  of  the 
Ijemumlia  or  Lcmuria.  {Did.  of  Aniiq.  $.  t>.) 

Lenaetia  (An^uof),  a surname  of  Dionytui,  de- 
rived from  the  wine-presi  or  the  vintage. 

Lentla  (Ziiu),  a town  in  Noricum,  on  the 
Danube. 

Lentiensea,  a tribe  of  the  Alemanni,  who  lived 
on  the  N.  ihore  of  the  Lactu  Rrigantinui  {LaJee  of 
Consiaitce),  in  the  modem  Linspau. 

Lento,  CaeaennXtu,  a follower  of  M.  Antony, 
lie  was  one  of  Antony's  7 agrarian  commiuioners 
(«7>/emrtra/iM)  in  B.  c.  44,  for  apportioning  the 
Campanian  and  Leontine  lands,  whence  Cicero 
terms  him  divieor  Italiae. 

LontUof,  Comiilns,  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patrician  families  at  Rome ; so  that  Cicero  coins 
the  words  Appietat  and  Lentuliioj  to  express 
the  qualities  of  the  high  aristocratic  party  (ad  Fam. 
ill.  7).  The  name  was  derived  from  /eas,  like 
Cicero  from  deer.  — I.  L,  consul  B.  c.  327  ; le- 
gate in  the  Caudine  campaign,  321 ; and  dictator 
320,  when  he  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Furculae 
Caudiiute.  This  was  indeed  disputed  (Liv.  ix.  15); 
but  his  descendants  at  least  claimed  the  honour 
for  him,  by  assuming  the  agnomen  of  Caudinus.  — 
S.  L.,  surnamed  Caudinua,  pontifex  maximus,  and 
consul  237,  when  be  triumphed  over  the  Liguriana 
Ke  died  213.«8.  F.,  surnamed  Caodinua,  served 
with  P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  210  ; praetor  204  ; one  of 
the  10  ambassadors  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  196. 
-■-4.  F.,  praetor  in  Sicily  214,  and  continued  in 
his  province  for  the  2 following  years.  In  189  he 
was  one  of  10  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
submission  of  Antiochus. ^5.  Cn.,  quaestor  212 ; 
curule  aedilc  204  ; consul  201  ; and  proconsul  in 
Hither  Spain  199.  i— 6.  L.,  praetor  in  Sardinia 
211,  succeeded  Scipio  as  proconsul  in  Spain,  where 
be  remained  for  1 1 years,  and  on  his  return  was 
only  allowed  an  ovation,  because  he  only  held  pro- 
consular rank.  He  was  consul  199,  and  the  next 
year  proconsul  in  Oaul.«-7.  L.,  curule  aedile  163; 
consul  156;  censor  147.^8.  F.,  curule  aedile 
with  Scipio  Nasica  169,  consul  suffectui,  with 
C.  Domitiuj  162,  the  election  of  the  former 
consuls  being  declared  informal.  He  became 
princeps  senatus,  and  must  hare  lived  to  a good 
old  age,  since  he  was  wounded  in  the  contest  with 
C.  Gracchus  in  121.«-*9.  F.,  surnamed  Sura,  the 
man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's  crew.  He  was 
quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81  : before  him  and  L.  Tri- 
arius,  Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  monies 
he  bad  received  as  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
He  was  soon  after  himself  called  to  account  for 
the  same  matter,  but  was  acquitted.  It  is  said 
that  he  got  his  cognomen  of  Sura  from  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  ; for  when  Sulla  called  him  to 
account,  he  answered  by  scornfully  putting  out  his 
/ej;,  **  like  boys,"  says  Plutarch,  **  when  they 
nuke  a blunder  in  playing  at  ball."  Other 
persons,  however,  had  Iwme  the  name  before,  one 
p<-rhap«  of  the  Lentulos  family.  In  75  he  was 
praetor ; and  llorteniiui,  pleading  before  such  a 
judge,  bad  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  acquittal 
of  Terentius  Varro,  when  accused  of  extortion. 
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In  71  he  w*as  consul.  But  in  the  next  year 
he  was  ejected  from  the  senate,  with  63  others, 
for  infamous  life  and  manners.  It  was  thi«, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his 
crew.  From  his  distinguished  birth  and  high 
rank,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  a prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
applied  by  flattering  haruspicei  to  him.  Three 
Coroelii  w*ere  to  rule  Rome,  and  he  was  the  3rd 
after  Sulla  and  Cinna ; the  20th  year  after  the 
burning  of  the  capitol,  Ac.,  wus  to  be  fatal  to  the 
city.  To  gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the 
senate,  be  became  praetor  again  in  63.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Etruria,  Lentulus  was 
left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators,  and  his  irre- 
solution probably  saved  the  city  from  being  fired. 
For  it  was  by  his  over-caution  that  the  negotiation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  was  entered 
into : these  unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  to 
the  consul  Cicero,  who  directed  th(*ro  to  feign 
compliance  with  the  conspirators*  wishes,  and  thus 
to  obtain  written  documents  which  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well- 
known  sequel  will  be  found  under  the  life  of 
Catiline.  Lentulus  wras  deposed  from  the  praetor- 
ship,  and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline  prison  on 
the  5th  of  December.  His  step-son  Antony  pre- 
tended that  Cicero  refused  to  deliver  up  his  corpse 
for  burial. » 10.  F.,  surnamed  SpiBth«r.  He 
received  this  nickname  from  his  resemblance  to 
the  actor  Spintber.  Caesar  commonly  calls  him 
by  this  name : not  so  Cicero  ; but  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  it,  for  he  used  it  on  his  coins  when 
pro-praetor  in  Spain,  simply  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  many  of  the  same  family ; and  his  son 
bore  it  aRer  him.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  apprehended  conspirator, 
P.  Sura  [No,  9].  His  games  were  long  remem- 
bered for  their  splendour ; but  bis  toga,  edged 
with  Tyrian  purple,  gave  offence.  He  was  praetor 
in  60 ; and  by  Caesar's  interest  he  obtained 
Hither  Spain  for  his  next  year's  province,  where 
he  remained  into  part  of  58.  In  57  he  was  consul, 
which  dignity  he  ^so  obtained  by  Caesar's  support. 
In  his  consulship  be  moved  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Cicero,  brought  over  his  colleague  Me- 
tellus  Nepos  to  the  same  views  ; and  his  services 
were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Cicero.  Now, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  Caesar, 
he  had  openly  taken  part  with  the  aristocracy.  He 
received  Cilicia  as  his  province,  but  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a decree  of  the  senate,  charging 
him  with  the  office  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
the  exiled  king  of  Egypt  He  remained  aa  pro- 
consul  in  Cilicia  from  56  till  July,  53,  and  obtained 
a triumph,  though  not  till  51.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  fell  into  Caeair'a  hands  at  Corhniuro, 
but  was  dismissed  by  the  latter  uninjured.  He 
then  joined  Pompey  in  Greece  ; and  after  tha 
battle  of  Pharialia,  he  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt, 
and  safe  to  Rhodes.  — IL  F.,  surnamed 
SpintAtr,  son  of  No.  10,  followed  Pompey's 
fortunes  with  his  father.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  and  returned  to  luly.  In  45  be  was 
divorced  from  bis  abandoned  wife,  Metella.  (Comp. 
Hor.,  Serm.  iL  3.  239.)  After  the  murder  of 
Cmsot  (44)  be  joined  the  conspirators.  He  served 
with  Cassius  against  Rhodes ; with  Brutus  in 
Lycia.  — 18.  Cn.,  surnamed  ClodUnns,  a Clau- 
» • 8 
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diui  adoptal  into  the  Lentului  f&mily.  lU  wai 
consul  in  7-,  with  L.  Oeltius  PubhcoU.  In  the 
war  with  Spartacus  both  he  and  his  coUeaffue  were 
defeated  — but  after  their  consulship.  With  the 
same  colleague  he  held  the  censorship  in  70,  and 
ejected  03  members  from  the  senate  for  inf.imous 
hfe,  among  whom  were  Lentulus  Sura  [No.  9j 
and  C Antonius.  afterwards  Cicero's  colleague  in 
the  consulship.  Yet  the  majority  of  those  expelled 
were  acquitted  by  the  courta,  and  restored  ; and 
Lentulus  support^  the  Manilian  law,  appointing 
Pompey  to  the  command  against  Mithridates.  As 
an  orator,  he  concealed  his  want  of  talrnt  by  great 
•kill  and  art,  and  by  a good  Tuice.«13.  L.^  sur^ 
named  Crof,  appeared  in  61  as  the  chief  accuser 
of  P.  Clodius,  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  In  o8  he  was  praetor,  and  in  49  consul 
w'ith  C.  Marcellus.  lie  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  consequence  of  his  being  a known  enemy 
of  Caesfcr.  lie  did  all  he  could  to  excite  his 
wavering  party  to  take  arms  and  meet  Caesar : he 
called  Cicero  cowurdly ; blamed  him  fur  seeking  a 
triumph  at  such  a time  ; urged  war  at  any  price, 
in  the  hope,  says  Caesar  {U.  C.  i.  4),  of  retrieving 
his  ruined  fortunes,  and  becoming  another  Sulla. 
It  was  mainly  at  Lentulus'  instigation  that  the 
violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early  in  the 
year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a pretence  fur  flying 
to  Caesar  at  Ravenna.  He  himself  fled  from  the 
city  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards 
crossed  over  to  Greece.  After  the  battle  of  P bar- 
sal  ia,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  arrived  there  the  day 
after  Pompey's  murder.  On  landing,  he  was 
apprehended  by  young  Ptolemy's  ministeni,  and 
put  to  death  in  prison. « 14.  L.,  sumnined  KigM*, 
flamen  of  Mars.  In  57,  he  was  one  of  the  priests 
to  whom  was  referred  the  question  whether  the 
site  of  Cicero's  house  was  consecrated  ground.  In 
56  he  wu  one  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
P.  Sextiui,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year,  much 
praised  by  Cicero. « 14.  L.,  son  of  the  last,  and 
also  flamen  of  Mars.  He  defended  M.  Scaurus,  in 
54,  when  accused  of  extortion  ; he  accused  Ga- 
binius  of  high  treason,  about  the  same  time,  but 
was  suspected  of  collusion.  In  the  Philippics  he 
is  mentioned  as  a friend  of  Antony's.^16.  Count, 
sunuuned  Caetnliciu,  consul  b.c.  L was  sent  into 
Africa  in  a.  o.  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Gactuli: 
hence  his  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  14,  he  accompanied  Drusus,  who  w'as  sent 
to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  25,  at  a rery  great  age,  leaving  behind 
him  an  honourable  reputation.  ~ 17.  Cn.,  sur- 
iiamed  Omotulicoi,  son  of  the  last,  consul  a.  d.  26. 
He  afterwords  had  the  command  of  the  legions  of 
Upper  Germany  for  10  years,  and  was  very  popular 
among  the  troops.  In  39  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Caligula,  who  festred  hii  influence  with 
the  soldiers.  He  was  an  historian  and  a poet ; 
but  wy  have  only  3 lines  of  bis  poems  extant, 
unless  he  is  the  author  of  9 epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Antholog}',  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gaetulicus. 

Leo,  or  L5on  (Af«»').  L Also  calb^  Leonidea 
<A<wrtSTft),  of  Heraclea  on  the  Ponlus,  disciple  of 
Plato,  W'as  one  of  the  conspirators  who,  with  their 
leader,  Chion,  assassinated  Clearebus,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea,  ii.  c.  353.  <*3.  Of  Bysantium,  a rhe- 
torician and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of  Philip 
aj)d  Alexander  the  Great  «3.  Hiaconus  or  the 
I)eacon,  a Hyxantuie  historian  of  the  10th  century. 
His  history,  in  10  books,  includes  llte  period  from 
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the  Cretan  expedition  of  Nicephorui  Phocai,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Romanus  II.,  a.  d.  959, 
to  the  death  of  Joannes  I.  Zimisces,  975.  The 
style  of  Leo  is  vicious:  be  employs  unusual  and 
inappropriate  words  (many  of  them  borrowed  frora 
Homer,  Agaibias  the  historian,  and  theSeptuagiot), 
in  the  place  of  simple  and  common  ones  ; and  he 
abounds  in  tautological  phimses.  His  history, 
however,  is  a valuable  contemporary  record  of  a 
stirring  time,  honestly  and  fearlessly  wryten. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  by  Ha»e,  Paris,  1818. 
•*4.  Grammaticus,  one  of  the  continuators  of 
Bysantine  history  from  the  period  when  Theo- 
phones  leaves  ofit  His  work,  entitled  Ckrtmo- 
j/rapAio,  extends  from  the  accession  of  Leo  V.  the 
Armenian,  813,  to  the  death  of  Romanus  Leca- 
penus,944.  Edited  with  TbeopUanes  by  C-ombdfis, 
Paris,  1655, —•6.  Archbishop  of  Thcssalonica,  an 
eminent  Bysantine  philosopher  and  ecclesiastic  of 
the  9th  century.  His  works  are  lost,  but  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  by  the  Bycantine  writers,  especially  for  bis 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  astronomy. » 6.  Ma- 
geiitenus,  a commentator  on  Aristotle,  flourished 
during  the  1st  half  of  the  l4th  century.  He 
was  a monk,  and  afterw'ards  archbishop  of  My- 
tilene.  Several  of  bis  commentaries  on  ArisloUe 
are  extant,  and  have  been  published.  7.  Leo 
was  also  the  name  of  6 Byzantine  emperors.  (X 
these  Leo  VL,  sumamed  the  philosopher,  who 
reigned  886 — 911,  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  later  Greek  literature.  He  wrote  a treatise  on 
Greek  tactics,  17  oracles,  33  orations,  and  several 
other  works,  which  are  still  extant  He  is  also  ce- 
lebrated in  the  history  of  legislation.  As  the  Latin 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  oflicial  lan- 
guage of  the  Eastern  empire,  Basil,  the  father  of 
Leo,  had  formed  and  partly  executed  the  plan  of 
issuing  an  authorised  Greek  version  of  Justinian's 
legislation.  This  plan  w-as  carried  out  by  Leo. 
The  Greek  version  is  knowm  under  the  title  oi 
BaffiAiical  Atardfdr,  or  shortly,  Bao’iXiital ; ic 
Latin,  AmVutt,  which  means  **  Imperial  Consti- 
tutions," or  " Laws."  It  is  divided  into  60  books, 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  contains  the  Institutes, 
the  Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novellae  ; and 
likewise  such  constitutions  as  were  iuued  by  the 
successors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI.  There 
are,  however,  many  laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  in 
the  Basilica,  which  contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  of  law's  or  extracts  from 
ancient  jurists  which  are  not  in  the  Digest  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  compilations  of  Justinian  in  the  East 
Hut  the  Homan  law  was  thus  more  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
where  it  has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek 
population  to  the  present  day.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Btuilica  is  the  one  now  publishing  by 
Heimbach,  Lips.  1833,  seq. 

L0Ob6tat*  [Labotan.] 

LedcUirei  (A«wxdpn’>*  an  Athenian  statuary 
and  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  kHooI,  at  the  bead  of  which  were 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  He  flourished  B.C.  352 — 
338.  The  masterpiece  of  Leochares  seeou  to  have 
been  his  statue  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede.  The 
original  work  was  in  bronze.  Of  the  extant  copies 
in  marble,  the  best  is  one,  half  the  sixe  of  life,  in 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino, 
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LeOcSrlum  a ihrine  in  Atheni,  in 

the  Ceramicut,  erected  io  honour  of  the  daughters 
of  Leo«.  Hipparchus  was  murdered  here. 

Ledd&JDAS  (AswSdftar),  a distinguished  Attic 
orator,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
and  is  greatlj  praised  hy  Aeschines. 

Leo^ea,  a town  of  the  Edeuni  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensia 

Le5nldaa  (A«wn'3as).  1.  L King  of  Sparta, 
B.C.  491 — 180,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Anaxan- 
drides  by  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  a'as  ta’in-brother  to  Cleorobrotos.  He 
•ucceeded  his  half-brother  Cleomenes  I.,  B.C.  491, 
his  elder  brother  Dorieus  also  having  previously 
died.  When  Greece  was  inraded  by  Xerxes, 
480,  I^nidas  was  sent  with  a small  army  to 
make  a stand  against  the  enemy  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  The  number  of  his  army  is  va- 
riously stated:  according  to  Herodotus,  it  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  5000  men,  of  whom  300 
were  Spartans  ; in  all  probability,  the  regular 
band  of  (so  called)  knufkl*  ((*wfis).  The  Persians 
in  vain  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  They  were  driven  back  by 
Leonidas  and  his  gallant  band  with  immense 
alaughter.  At  length  the  Malian  Ephialtes  be* 
trayed  the  mountain  path  of  the  Anopoea  to  the 
Persians,  who  were  thus  able  to  fall  upon  (he  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to  Le- 
onidas that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  moun- 
tain, he  dismissed  oil  the  other  Greeks,  except  the 
Thespian  and  Theban  forces,  declaring  that  he 
and  the  Spartans  tmder  his  command  must  needs 
remain  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to  guard. 
Then,  before  the  body  of  Persians,  who  were 
crouing  the  mountain  under  Hydamet,  could 
arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  advanced  from 
the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the  myriads  of  the 
enemy  with  his  handful  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of 
preserving  their  lives,  and  anxious  only  to  sell 
them  dearly.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued, Leonidas  himself  fell  soon.  His  body  was 
rescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a violent  struggle. 
On  the  hillock  in  the  pass,  where  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand,  n lion  of  stone 
was  set  up  in  his  honour. II.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  son  of  the  traitor,  CHennymus.  He  acted  as 
guardian  to  his  infant  relative.  Arcus  II.,  on 
whose  death  he  ascended  the  throne,  about  256. 
Being  opposed  to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  con- 
temporary Agis  IV.,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
throne  was  transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cieom- 
brotiii ; but  he  a*as  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
caused  Agis  to  be  pul  to  death,  240.  He  died 
about  236,  and  was  lucceeded  by  his  son,  Cleo- 
nenes  IIL«w3.  A kinsman  of  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  entrusted 
with  the  main  superintendence  of  Alexander's 
education  in  his  earlier  years,  before  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  a man  of 
austere  character,  and  trained  the  young  prince  in 
hardy  and  self-denying  habits.  There  were  2 excel- 
lent cooks  (said  Alexander  afterwards)  with  which 
l«eonidas  had  furnished  him, — a night's  march  to 
season  his  breakfast,  and  a scanty  breakfast  to 
season  his  dinner. 4.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author 
of  upwards  of  100  epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect. 
Hm  epigrams  formed  a part  of  the  <.iari€tmd  of 
Me)eagi-r.  They  are  chiefly  inscriptions  for  de- 
dicatory oflerings  and  works  of  art,  and,  though 
Dot  of  a very  high  order  of  poetr)*,  are  usually 


pleasing,  ingenious,  and  in  good  taste.  Loonid.is 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus. 5.  (>t 
Alexandria,  also  an  epigrammatic  poet,  flourished 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian.  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy,  43  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him : they  arc  of 
a very  low  order  of  merit. 

Laonnitas  (Asorrdror),  a Macedonian  of  Pella, 
one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished  officers. 
His  father's  name  is  variously  given,  as  Anteas, 
Anthes,  Onasus,  and  Eunus.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  in  India  in  the  assault  on  the  city  of 
the  Main.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.c* 
323),  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser  or 
Hellespontine  Phrygia,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  assist  Amif^ter 
against  the  Greeks ; but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  fell  in  battle. 

(A«0Kridi8T)s).  1.  A Theban,  com- 
manded at  Thermopylae  the  forces  supplied  by 
Thebes  to.  the  Grecian  army,  b.  c.  480.  — ■ 2.  A 
Theban,  auisted  the  Spartans  in  seixing  the  Cad- 
mea,  nr  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  362.  He  w'as  slain 
by  Pelopidos  in  379,  when  the  Spartan  exiles 
recovered  possession  of  the  (^dmea. 

Laontllli  (o<  AcorTtroi : AcoKrTs^r:  Lentini\ti 
town  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  about  h miles  from  the 
sea,  N.  W.  of  Syracuse,  was  situated  upon  the 
small  river  Lissui.  It  was  built  upon  2 hills, 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  n val- 
ley, in  which  were  the  forum,  the  senate-house, 
and  the  other  public  buildings,  while  the  temples 
and  the  private  houses  occupied  the  hills.  The 
rich  plains  N.  of  the  city,  called  Leontixi  Campi^ 
were  some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  pro- 
duced abundanterops  of  most  excellent  wheat.  Leon- 
tini  was  founded  by  Chalcidians  from  Naxos,  b.  c. 
730,  only  6 years  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos  it- 
self. It  never  attained  much  political  importance  in 
consequence  of  iu  proximity  to  Syracuse,  to  which 
it  soon  became  subject,  and  whose  fortunes  it 
shared.  At  a later  time  it  jmned  the  Corth.iginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  sunk  into  in- 
significance. Gorgins  was  a native  of  Leoniinu 

Leontlnm  (Aed»^»or),  an  Athenian  betacra, 
the  disciple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Theophrastus.  She  had  a daughter, 
Dane,  who  was  also  an  heUern  of  some  notoriety. 

Leontlnm  (Aedmoi'),  a town  io  Achaia,  be- 
tween Phorae  and  Aegium. 

LMHt5p51U  (AsorrdiroAif,  Atdrrwv  vdAir).  L 
A city  in  the  Delto  of  Egypt,  S.  of  ThmuI^  and 
N,  \V'.  of  Alhribis,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Leontopolites,  and  probably  of  late  foundation,  as 
no  writer  before  Stral»o  mentions  it  Its  site  is 
uncertain.~2.  INicxphorium.] 

Loopropldet,  L e.  SimtHiidet,  the  son  of  Leo- 
prej)es. 

Leot  (Afwr),  one  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of  the 
Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a sou  of  Orpheus. 
The  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leontis  derived  its  name 
from  him.  Once,  when  Athens  was  suffering  from 
famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic  oracle  demanded 
that  the  daughters  of  Leos  should  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  father  complied  with  the  command  of  the 
oracle.  The  maidens  were  afterwards  honoured 
by  the  Athenians,  who  erected  the  l^focorium 
(from  Aewr  and  K6pai)  to  them.  Their  names 
were  Praxithea,  Theope,  and  Kubule. 

LeocthisM  (AswofsViff),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the  I^amian 
B B 4 
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t\’ar.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(rc.  3'J3),  he  defeated  Antipate^  near  Thermo- 
pylae ; Antipater  thereupon  threw  himielf  into 
the  small  town  of  Lamia.  Leostbenes  pressed  the 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  but  was  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a stone.  His  lou  wras  mourned  by  the 
Athenians  as  a public  calamity.  He  was  honoured 
with  a public  burial  in  the  Ccramicut,  and  his 
funeral  oration  was  prrmounced  by  Hyperides. 

Leotychides  AfurvxlSTjy,  Herod.). 

1.  King  of  Sparta,  B.  c.  491— 469.  Hecommanded 
the  Greek  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  afterwrards  sent 
with  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  punish  those  who 
bad  sided  w*ith  the  Persians  ; but  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  bribes  of  the  Aleuadae,  be  was 
brought  to  trial  on  his  return  homo,  and  w*ent  into 
exile  to  Tegea,  469,  where  he  died.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Archidamus  I !.«-> 8.  Grand- 
son of  Archidamus  II.,  and  son  of  Agis  II.  There 
was,  however,  some  suspicion  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with 
Timaea,  the  queen  of  Agis  ; in  con^uenee  of 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Lysander,  and  his  uncle, 
Agesilaus  II.,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

Lepldtis  Aemniiu,  a distinguished  patrician  &- 
mily.  1.  M.,  aedile  o.  a 192 ; praetor  191,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province;  consul  187,  when  he  de- 
feou^  the  Ligurians ; pontifez  maximus  180  ; 
censor  179  with  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior;  and  consul 
B second  time  175.  He  was  six  times  chosen  by 
the  censors  princeps  senatus,  and  he  died  152,  full 
of  years  and  honours.  Lepidus  the  triumvir  is 
called  by  Cicero  {Phil.  xiii.  7)  the  prowpos  of  this 
Lepidus  ; but  he  would  seem  more  probably  to 
hare  l^een  his  almrpos^  or  great -great-grandson. 

8.  M.,  consul  1 37,  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Vaccaei,  but  unsuccessfully.  Since  he  had  at- 
tacked the  Vaccaei  in  opposition  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  condemned  to  pay  a fine.  He  was  a 
man  of  education  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who 
had  read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style  of 
Tib.  Gracchus  and  C.  Carbo,  who  were  accustomed 
to  listen  to  him  with  great  care.^S.  1C.,  the 
father  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  81, 
where  be  earned  a character  by  his  oppressions 
only  second  to  that  of  Verves.  In  the  civil  wart 
between  Marius  and  Sulla  he  belonged  at  first  to 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  he  afterwards  came 
fora'ard  as  a leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  his 
consulship,  78,  he  attempted  to  rescind  the  laws  of 
Sulhi,  who  bad  lately  died,  but  he  was  opposed  by 
his  colleague  Catulus,  who  received  the  powerful 
support  of  Poropey.  In  the  following  year  (77) 
L<'pidus  took  up  arms,  and  marched  against  Rome. 
He  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus,  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  to  flight  Finding  it  impossible 
to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidus  sailed  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sardinia  ; but  re- 
pulsed even  in  this  island  by  the  propraetor,  he 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  chagrin  and  sorrow, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife's  infidelity, « 4.  Kam.,  sor- 
naroed  Livianu,  because  he  belonged  originally  to 
the  Livia  gens,  consul  77,  belong^  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  was  one  of  the  iufluential  persons 
who  prevailed  upon  Sulla  to  spare  the  Ufa  of  the 
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young  Julius  Caesar. « 6.  X.,  consul  66,  with  L. 
Volcatius  Tullui,  the  sameyear  in  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
retired  to  his  Formian  villa  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events.  6.  L,  AamiUos  Paoltif , son  of  No. 
3,  and  brother  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  His 
surname  of  Paulus  was  probably  given  him  by  bis 
father,  in  honour  of  the  celebrat^  .Aemilitis  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  But  since  he  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
Pauli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place  and  not  under 
PxVLvs.  Aemilins  Paulus  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  but  commenced  hii  public 
career  by  supporting  the  aristocratical  party.  His 
first  public  act  was  the  accusation  of  Catiline  in 
63.  He  was  quaestor  in  Macedonia  59 ; aedile 
55  ; praetor  53  ; and  consul  50,  along  with  M. 
CUudiui  Marcelins.  Paulus  was  raised  to  the 
consulship,  on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  most 
determined  enemies  of  Caesar,  but  Caesar  gained 
him  over  to  his  side  by  a bri^  of  1500  talents, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a magnificent  basilica  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  his  aedileship.  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44),  Paulus  joined  the  senatorial  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  declared  M.  Lepi- 
dus a public  enemy,  on  account  of  his  having  joined 
Antony  ; and,  accordingly,  when  the  triumvirate 
was  formed,  hit  name  was  set  down  first  in  the 
proscription  list  by  his  own  brother.  The  loldiers, 
however,  who  were  appointed  to  kilt  him,  slloa'ed 
him  to  escape.  He  passed  over  to  Brutus  in  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Mile- 
tua  Here  he  remained,  and  refused  to  go  to 
Rome,  although  be  was  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs. 
—7.  If . Aemilios  Leplaoi,  the  TritunTir,  brother 
of  the  last.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  Lepidus,  who  was  thenpraetor,  joined  Caesar's 
party  ; and  as  the  consuls  aad  fled  with  Pompey 
from  Italy,  Lepidus,  as  praetor,  was  the  highest 
msgistratc  remaining  in  Italy.  During  (Taesar's 
absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  comitia 
in  which  the  former  was  appointed  dictator.  In 
the  following  year  (48)  be  received  the  province  of 
Nearer  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  47, 
Caesar  granted  him  a triumph^  and  made  him  his 
magister  equitum  ; and  in  the  next  year  (46),  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  44  he  received 
from  Caesar  the  government  of  Narbonese  Gaul 
and  Nearer  Spain,  but  had  not  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death. 
Haring  the  command  of  an  army  near  the  city,  he 
was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistance  ; 
and  the  latter  in  consequence  allowed  Lepidus  to 
bo  chosen  pontifez  maximus,  which  dignity  had 
become  vacant  by  Caesar's  death.  Lepidus  soon 
afterwards  repaired  to  his  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  He  remained  neuti^  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Antony  and  the  senate  ; but  he  subsequently 
joined  Antony,  when  the  latter  fled  to  him  in 
Oaul  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina.  This  was  in  the 
end  of  May,  43  ; and  when  the  new's  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  proclaimed  Lepidus  a public 
enemy.  In  the  autumn  Lepidus  and  Antony 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army. 
Octavian  (afterwards  Augustus)  joined  them  ; and 
in  the  month  of  October  the  celebrated  triumvirate 
WM  formed,  by  which  the  Roman  w'orid  was  di- 
vided between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  lepidus. 
[See  p.  108,  a.]  In  42  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy 
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aj  cODsu],  while  the  two  other  triumTin  protecuted 
the  war  asainst  Brutui  and  Ca»«iu«.  In  the  freth 
divUion  of  the  prorince*  after  the  battle  of  Phi« 
lippi,  Lepiduf  received  Africa*  where  he  remained 
till  36.  In  this  year  OcUvian  tuinmoned  him  to 
Sicilj  to  auist  him  in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompej. 
Liepidua  obeyed*  but  tired  of  being  treated  as  a 
aubordinate*  he  reaolved  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
Sicily  for  himself  and  to  regain  hit  lo«t  power. 
He  was  easily  lubdued  by  Octavtan*  who  spared 
his  life*  but  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate*  his 
army*  and  hit  provinces*  and  commanded  that  he 
should  live  at  Circeii*  under  strict  surveillance.  He 
allowed  him*  however*  to  retain  bis  dignity  of  pon> 
tifex  maximus.  He  died  b.  c.  13.  Augustus  suc- 
ceeded him  as  pootifex  roaxiinaa.  Lepidus  was 
fond  of  ease  and  repose*  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  possessed  abilities  capable  of  effecting  much 
more  than  he  ever  did.^8.  PaoliiA  AomiUtti 
Lepldai,  son  of  No.  6*  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently confounded.  His  name  is  variously  given 
by  the  ancient  wTiters  Aemiliu$  Paulu$^  or  Faulut 
Aeiniliusy  or  Aemiliui  LepUita  Paulus^  but  PauluM 
AtmiUui  Lepidus  teems  to  be  the  most  correct 
form.  He  probably  fled  with  his  father  to  Brutus, 
but  be  afterwards  made  bis  peace  with  the  trium- 
virs. He  accompanied  Ociavian  in  his  campaign 
against  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily  in  36.  In  34  be 
was  consul  suffectus.  In  22  he  vros  censor  with 
h.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  died  while  holding  this 
dignity. « 9.  M.  Aamilina  Lepidtu,  son  of  the 
tnumvir  [No.  7]  and  Junia,  formed  a conspiracy 
in  30,  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  Octavian  on 
hit  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Maecenas*  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seized  Lepidus,  and  sent 
him  to  Octavian  in  the  East*  who  put  him  to  death. 
His  fither  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  but  his 
mother  was  privy  to  it  Lepidus  was  married 
twice  : his  first  wife  was  Antonia,  the  daughter  of 
the  thumvir*  and  his  2nd  Servilia,  who  put  an  end 
to  her  life  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when  the 
conspiracy  of  her  boib^md  was  discovered.— *10. 
(t  Aamilioj  Lepidut,  consul  21  with  M.  Lolliua 
(Hor.  Ep.  I 20.  28.)— U.  L.  Aamilios  Paaliia* 
■on  of  No.  8 and  Cornelia,  married  Julia*  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.  [Ji'LiA*  No.  6.]  Paulus 
is  therefore  called  the  proyener  of  Augustus.  He 
was  consul  a.  d.  1 with  C.  Caesar,  bis  wife's 
brother.  He  entered  into  a conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus, of  the  particulars  of  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed.—12.  IL  Aemilios  Lapidas,  brother  of 
the  last,  consul  a.  d.  6 with  L.  Amintius.  He 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Augustus, 
who  employed  him  in  the  war  against  the  l^ma- 
tians  in  a.  d.  9.  After  the  death  of  Augustus*  be 
w*as  also  held  in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius.— 
13.  X.  Aemilitu  Lepidtu,  consul  with  T.  Sta- 
tilius  Taurus  in  a.  n.  11,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  last  In  a.  D.  21  be  obtained 
the  province  of  Asia.  — 14.  Aemilitu  Z«epidtU, 
the  son  of  11  and  Julia*  the  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  and  consequently  the  great-gnuidson  of 
Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  em- 
peror Caligula,  with  whom  ho  had  the  most  shame- 
ful connection.  He  married  Drusilla,  the  favourite 
sister  of  the  emperor  ; but  he  was  notwithstanding 
put  to  death  by  Caligula,  a.  d.  39. 

Lepo&tli,  a people  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in  whose 
oountry  Caesar  pl^es  tbe  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Pliny  the  sources  of  tbe  Rhone.  They  dwelt 
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on  the  S.  slope  of  the  St.  Ootthard  and  the  Simplon, 
towards  the  Lago  Maggiore*  and  their  name  is  still 
retained  in  the  To/  I^remtina.  Their  chief  town 
was  Oscela  (Domo  <POssofa). 

Ldpria  (AeVpta),  daughter  of  PjTgeus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lepreum  in  Elis  was  said  to 
have  derived  iu  name.  [LtpRKrsi.]  Another  tra- 
dition derived  the  name  from  Lepreus,  a son  of  Cau- 
con,  01aucon,or  Pyrgeus,  by  Astydamia.  He  was 
a grandson  of  Poseidoo,  and  a rival  of  Hercules 
both  in  his  strength  and  his  powers  of  eating,  tut 
he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  latter.  His 
tomb  was  believed  to  exist  at  Phigalia. 

Laprinm  (Avirpsor,  : A#Tg«dn;r : Stro^ 

rite),  a town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  sitiutcd  40 
stadia  from  tbe  sea,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  time  of  Theseus  by  Minyans  from  Lemnos. 
After  the  Messenian  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Eleans  with  the  aid  of  Sparta  ; but  it  recoveicd  its 
independence  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  Spartans  against  Elis.  At  the  time 
of  the  Achaean  league  It  w*as  subject  to  Elis. 

Q.  Lepta,  a native  of  Calet  in  Campania*  and 
praefeclus  fabriira  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia  ac.  51.  He 
joined  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero '•  letters. 

Leptlnai  (Aewrfnit).  1.  A Syracusan,  ion  of 
Hermocrates,  and  brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
^rant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  his  brotbet's 
fleet  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  ac.  397, 
but  was  defeated  by  Mago  with  great  loss.  In  390 
he  was  tent  by  Dionysius  with  a fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lucanians  against  the  Italian  Greeks. 
Some  time  afterwards  be  gave  offence  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  the  t}'rant,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Pbilhtus,  without  any  previous  in- 
timation to  Dionysius,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
banished  from  Syracuse,  together  with  Philistus. 
He  thereupon  retired  to  Tburii,  but  was  subse- 
quently recalled  by  Dionyiios  to  Syraciuc,  Here 
he  was  completely  reinstated  in  his  former  favour, 
and  obtained  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dionysius  in 
marriage.  In  383,  he  again  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  Syracusan  army  in 
the  battle  near  Cronium  ; in  which  he  was  killed. 
—2.  A Syracusan*  who  joined  with  Calippus  in 
expelling  the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
from  Rhegium,  351.  Soon  afterwards  he  assas- 
sinated Calippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  he  made  himself  tynnt  of  Apollonia  and 
Engyum.  He  was  expcll^  in  common  with  the 
other  t^Tants  by  Timoleon  ; but  his  life  was  spared 
and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at  Corinth*  342.-3. 
An  Athenian*  known  only  as  tbe  proposer  of  a law 
taking  away  all  special  exemptions  from  the  burden 
of  public  charges  (drsAtiai  Asirovgyuvr), 

against  which  the  celebrated  oration  of  Demosthenes 
is  directed,  usually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines.  This  speech  was  delivered  355  : and 
the  law  roust  have  been  passed  above  a year  before, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  had  already  exempted  Leptines  from  all  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of  Demo- 
•thenes  were  directed  solely  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law*  not  to  the  punishment  of  its  proposer.  His 
arguments  were  successful,  and  the  law  was  re- 
pealed.—4.  A Syrian  Greek*  who  assassinated 
with  his  own  hand  at  I^aodicea,  Cn.  Octavius,  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  deputies*  who  had  been  sent 
into  Syria,  162.  Demetrius  caused  Leptines  to  be 
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and  lent  as  a priioner  to  Home  ; bat  the 
aenate  refused  to  receive  hiiHf  being  desirous  to  re- 
aerve  this  cause  of  complaint  os  a public  grievance. 

Leptii  (Acrrft).  L Leptii  Xagna  or  Neapo> 
lif  (7)  Aerrit  N«diro\f$),  a city  on  the 

coast  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  E.  of  Abro- 
tonum,  and  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cinyps,  was  a Phoenician  colony,  with  a flourish- 
intr  commerce,  though  it  possessed  no  harbour. 
With  Abrotonum  and  Oea  it  formed  the  African 
Tripolis.  The  Romans  made  it  a colony  : it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimiiis  Severus: 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a.  d.  3(16’,  when  it 
was  almost  ruined  by  an  attack  from  a Libyan 
tribe.  Justinian  did  something  towards  its  resto- 
ration ; but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its 
destruction.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable. » 2. 
Leptii  Minor  or  Farya  (Asrrli  ii  futcfA : Lamia, 
Hu.),  usually  called  simply  Leptis,  a Phoenician 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Dyzacium,  in  N.  Africa, 
between  Hadrumetmu  and  Tliapsus  : an  important 
place  under  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Hu- 
mans. 

Larina  {SL  n<morai\  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  opposite  Antipolis  {Antibei). 

Lerna  or  Lenta  (A«pf^),  a district  in  Argolis, 
not  far  from  Argos,  in  which  was  a marsh  and  a 
small  river  of  the  some  name.  It  was  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Hercules  killed  the  Lemcan 
Hydra.  [Sec  p.  308,  b.] 

Lero  (St  Margtkerite),  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

LSroa  (Aepor : Afg^)>  a small  island,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
lassius,  OQ  the  coast  of  Carla.  Its  inhabitants, 
who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore  a bad 
character.  Besides  a city  of  the  same  name,  it 
had  in  it  a temple  of  Artemis,  where  the  trans- 
formation of  the  sisters  of  Mclrager  into  guinea- 
fowls  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  memory  of 
which  guinea-fowls  were  kept  in  the  court  of  that 
temple. 

I^fbdaaz  L Son  of  Potamon  of 

lUytilenc,  a philosopher  and  sophist,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Les- 
bonax  wrote  several  political  orations,  of  which  2 
have  come  down  to  us,  one  entitled  wspi  toD  -woKifnov 
and  the  other  irpoTpcirriK^f  k6yo%,  both 
of  which  are  not  unsucccuful  imitations  of  the  Attic 
orators  of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators  [Dkmo^thenbs], 
and  separately  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1820.<»2.  A Greek 
grammarian,  of  uncertain  age,  but  later  than  No.  I, 
the  author  of  an  extant  wurk  on  grammatical  figures 
(wspl  published  by  Valckeuaer  in  his 

edition  of  Ammonius. 

Lesboa  {\i<r9ot : AcVtfiov,  LesbTiis  : MytUene^ 
Mftelin),  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  islands  of  the  .\egean  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
inyttium,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  the  direction  of  1 
its  length  being  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  It  is  inter-  ! 
sected  by  lofty  mountains,  and  indented  with 
large  l^ys,  the  chief  of  which,  on  the  \V.  side, 
runs  more  than  half  w*ay  across  the  island.  It 
had  3 chief  headlandi,  Argennuni  on  the  N.  E., 
Sigrium  on  the  \\\  and  Malea  on  the  S.  Its 
vallies  were  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part, 
near  Mcthymna  ; and  it  produced  coni,  oil,  and 
wine  renoarued  for  its  exc^euce.  In  early  times 
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it  was  called  by  various  names,  the  chief  of  which 
were,  Issa,  Pelasgia,  Mytanis,  and  Macaria : the 
late  Greek  writers  called  it  Mytilene,  from  its 
chief  city,  and  this  name  has  been  preserved  to 
modem  times.  The  earliest  reputed  inhabitants 
were  Pelasgiani ; the  next,  an  Ionian  colony,  who 
were  said  to  have  settled  in  it  2 generations  before 
the  Trojan  War  ; lastly,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Aeolic  migration  (130  years  after  the  Trojan 
War,  accoMing  to  the  mythical  chronologj*),  the 
island  was  colonised  by  Aeolians,  who  founded  in 
it  an  Hexapolis,  consisting  of  the  6 cities,  Myti- 
lene, Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrho,  Antissa,  and 
Arisbe,  afterwards  reduced  to  5 through  the  de- 
struction of  Arisbe  by  the  Methymnaeans.  The 
Aeolians  of  Lesbos  afterw'irds  founded  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  Troad  and  in  the 
region  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  at  one  time  a great  part  of 
the  Troad  seems  to  have  been  subj\*ct  to  Lesbos, 
The  chief  &cts  in  the  history  of  the  island  are 
connected  with  its  principal  city,  Mytilene,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons,  in  which  AlCAsra  and  Pitta- 
ccatook  pan.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Leshos  w*as  subject  to  Athens.  After  va- 
rious changes,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  passed  from  him  to  the  Romans.  The 
island  is  most  important  in  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  as  the  native  regioD  of  the  AeoHan  school 
of  lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mu- 
sician and  poet  Tbrpani>sii,  of  the  lyric  poets 
Aicasdr,  Sappho,  and  others,  and  of  the  diihy- 
rambic  poet  Arion.  Other  fonns  of  litentture 
and  philosophy  early  and  Icmg  flourished  in  it : the 
sage  and  statesman  Pjttacis,  the  historians  Hbl- 
LANiCHs  and  Theophanes,  and  the  philosophers 
Theophrastas  and  Phanins,  were  all  Lesbians. 

LesbSthimis  (Afir^dflcfi/t),  a statuaiy'  of  an- 
cient date,  and  a native  of  Lesbos. 

Leschei  or  Lesolieas  (AsVx^s, 
of  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  son  of  Aeschylinus,  a 
native  of  Pyrrha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mytilene, 
and  hence  called  a Mytilenean  or  a Lesbian.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  708,  and  w*as  usually  regarded 
as  the  authorof  the  Litilf  Iliad  (*lAtit  i)  or 

’lAtdr  though  this  poem  was  also  ascribed 

to  various  other  poets.  It  consisted  of  4 books, 
and  was  intended  as  a supplement  to  the  Homeric 
Iliad.  It  related  the  events  after  the  death  of 
Hector,  the  fate  of  Ajax,  the  exploits  of  Philoctetes, 
Neoptoleinus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  capture 
and  destruction  of  Troy,  which  part  of  the  poem 
was  called  The  Destruction  of  Troy  (’lAfou  Ttpan). 
There  was  no  unity  in  the  poem,  except  that  of 
historical  and  chronological  succession.  Hence 
Aristotle  remarks  that  the  little  Iliad  furnished 
maU'rials  for  8 tragedies,  whilst  only  one  could  be 
hash'd  upon  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Lathaam  (Ai|tfaios).  L A river  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  S.  past  Magnesia  into  the 
Maeander.  -*2.  A river  in  the  ST  of  Crete,  flow- 
ing past  Gortyna.^  3.  [Lathon.] 

lAthe  the  personification  of  oblivion, 

called  by  Hesiod  a daughter  of  Kris.  A river  in 
the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Lethe.  The 
souls  of  the  departed  drank  of  this  river,  and  thus 
forgot  all  they  had  said  or  done  in  the  upper  world. 

Lathe,  a river  in  Spain.  See  Limasa. 

LStO  (Arrv^w),  called  Latfioa  by  the  Homans,  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeus  and  Phoebe,  a sister  of  Astcria,  and  the 
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mother  of  Apollo  and  Anemia  by  Zeus,  to  whom 
she  was  married  before  Hen.  Homer  likewise 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeus  ; 
be  mentions  her  in  the  story  of  Niobe,  who  paid  so 
dearly  for  her  conduct  towards  Leto  [NiOBB],and 
he  also  describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans 
in  the  war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  writers  these 
elements  of  her  story  are  rariously  embellished,  for 
they  do  not  deKribe  her  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
Zeus,  but  merely  as  his  mistress,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  Hera  during  her  pregnancy.  All  the 
world  being  afraid  of  receiving  Leto  on  account  of 
Hera,  she  ivandered  about  till  she  came  to  Delos, 
which  was  then  a Huating  island,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Asteria  or  Ortygia.  When  Leto  arrived  there, 
Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a secure  resting- 
place  for  his  beloved,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Artemia  The  tradition  is  also  related 
with  various  other  modifications.  Some  said 
that  Zeus  changed  Leto  into  a qtuul  (5prti(), 
and  that  in  this  state  she  arrived  in  the  floating 
island,  which  was  hence  called  Ortygia.  Others 
related  that  Zeus  was  enamoured  with  Asteria, 
but  thut  she  being  metamorphosed  into  a bird,  flew 
across  the  sea  ; that  she  was  then  changed  into  a 
rock,  which  for  a long  time,  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea ; and  that  this  rock  arose  from  the  waters 
and  received  Leto  when  she  was  pursued  by  Python. 
Leto  was  generally  worshipped  only  in  conjunction 
with  her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  [Apollu.]  — It  is  probable  that  the  name 
of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words  as  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  laiao.  Leto  would  there- 
fore  signify  “ the  obscure**  or  “ concealed,**  not  as 
a physical  power,  but  as  a divinity  yet  quiescent 
and  inrikible,  from  whom  issued  the  visible  divi- 
nity with  all  his  splendour  and  brilliancy.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  account  of  her  geneal(^ 
given  by  Hesiod. <— From  their  mother  Apollo  is 
frequently  LftoiuM  or  and  Artonis  (Diana) 

LdotUy  Leiolsy  lAiioX*^  or  Latoc. 

Leooa  (vd  Asvicd),  a town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lapygian  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a stink- 
ing fountain,  under  which  the  giants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  The  promontory  is  still  called  Capo  di 
Lfuca, 

I«ucM,  Lenca  (AcDxcu,  A(i/«nr : a 

small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  Phocaea,  built  by  the  Persian  general  Tacbos 
in  B.  c.  352,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  consul  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Aristonicus,  in  1.31. 

Leneaa  or  Lencidla  (Aevirdf,  AevaaSta : Aeo- 
ad3iof : Santa  Maura)^  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5 to  B miles  in  breadth.  It  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  calcareous 
hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  was  originally 
united  to  the  mainland  at  its  N.E.  extremity  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a penin- 
sula, and  mentions  its  well  fortified  town  Strient 
(N^piKos).  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  the 
Teleboans  and  Leleges.  Subsequently  the  Corin- 
thians under  Cypselus,  between  B.C.  665  and  G25, 
founded  a new  town,  called  /eaous  in  the  N.R  of 
the  country  near  the  isthmus,  in  which  they  settled 
1000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which  they  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  Nericus,  which  lay  a little  to  the 
W.  of  tbe  new  town.  The  Corinthians  also  cut  a 
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canal  throngh  the  isthmus  and  thus  converted  the 
peninsula  into  an  island.  This  caiuU  was  afterwards 
filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand  ; and  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  it  was  no  lunger  available  for  ships, 
which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Thuc.  iii.  81, 
iv.  8 ).  Tbe  canal  was  opened  again  by  the  Romans. 
At  present  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  3 to  4 feet  of  water  in  others.  Tbe  town 
of  Leucas  was  a place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Homans  was  at 
tbe  head  of  tbe  Acamanian  league,  and  the  place 
where  the  meetings  of  tbe  league  were  held.  It 
was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Romans,  &c.  197.  The  remains  of  this  town  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  other  towns  in  tbe  island 
were  Hfllomimmm  ('EAAd>t«vov)  on  the  S.E.  coast, 
and  Phara  (^opd),  on  the  S.W.  coast. — At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia,  was 
tbe  celebrated  promontory,  rariously  called  Ltttcus^ 
Leueditu, LfuciUrs^oT  Lruc&te  {C.Ducato)^  on  which 
was  a temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
of  Leucadius.  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  god  it 
was  the  custom  to  cast  down  a criminal  from  this 
promontory  into  the  sea:  to  break  his  fall  birds  of 
all  kinds  w'ere  attached  to  him,  and  if  he  reached 
the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to  pick  him 
up.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite  ; 
and  it  gave  rise  to  tbe  well  known  story  that  lovers 
leaped  from  this  rock,  in  order  to  seek  relief  from 
ike  pangs  of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said  to  hare 
leapt  down  from  this  rock,  when  in  love  with 
Phacm  ; but  this  well  known  story  vanishes  at  the 
first  approach  of  criticism. 

Lenod  (A«u«r^),  an  island  in  the  Euxine  sea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bort'sthenes,  sacred  to 
Achilles.  [Achilliuk  DRosioa.] 

Leaei,  a people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
S.  of  the  Mediomatrici,  between  the  Matrona  and 
Mosella.  Their  chief  tonm  was  Tullum  (7uu/). 

Leuci  Moiltca,  called  by  the  Romans  Albi 
Montes,  a range  of  mountains  in  the  W.  of  Crete. 
[Albi  Montes.] 

LeaeippB.  [Alcathox.] 

Leocippldet  (A<utr<inrf3c5),  ).  e.  PhofU  and 
//iVaira,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  They  were 
priestesses  of  Athena  and  Artemis,  and  betrothed 
to  Idas  and  Lynceus,  tbe  sons  of  Aphareus;  but 
Castor  and  Pollux  being  charmed  with  their  beauty, 
carried  them  off  and  married  them. 

ZtOUCippaf  (Afi/iciwvot).  1.  Son  of  Oenomau«. 
For  details  see  DaPHNB.«»2.  Son  of  Periercs  and 
Gornopbone,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prince  of 
tbe  Messenians,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  huntera. 
By  his  wife  Philodice,  he  had  2 daughters,  Phoebe 
and  Hilaira,  usually  called  LsucirriUBii.^S.  A 
Grecian  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  atumk 
theory  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  which  was  more 
folly  developed  by  Democritus.  Where  and  when 
he  was  bom  we  luve  no  data  for  deciding.  Mile- 
tus, Abdcra,  and  Elis  hare  been  assigned  as  his 
birth-place;  tbe  1st,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several 
natural  philosophers;  the  2nd,  because  Democritus 
came  from  that  town ; the  3rd,  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a disciple  of  the  Eleaiic  scho«d.  The  period 
when  he  lived  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  colled 
the  teacher  of  Democritus  the  disciple  of  Parme- 
nides, or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Zeno,  of 
Melissus,  nay  even  of  Pythagoras.  3\’ith  regard 
to  his  pbiliMophicai  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
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with  cfrtaintj,  since  the  wriu*n  who  mention  him, 
either  mention  him  in  conjunction  with  Democritiii, 
or  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  in  like 
manner  attributed  to  Democritus.  [ Democritus.] 

Lettcon  (Att/Kwi').  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  or  Atba> 
mas  and  Themisto,  and  father  of  Erythrus  and 
Evippe.  A powerful  king  of  Bosporus,  who 
reigned  a.  c.  395—333.  He  w*as  in  cloee  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  whom  be  supplied  with  com 
in  great  abundance,  and  who,  in  return  for  his  ser* 
rices,  admitted  him  and  his  sons  to  the  citizenship 
of  Athens. » 3.  An  Athenian  poet,  of  the  old 
comedy,  a contemporarv  and  riral  of  Aristophanea. 

Leaod&Ium  (A9vKwptoy\  a place  in  the  island 
of  Chios.  (Thuc.  riii.  24.) 

Leuo9n6l  daughter  of  Minyas, 

ustially  called  Leucippe.  [Alcathob.] 

Leaoopetra  {AtvK^trpa:  C,  delt  Arrfu\  a pro- 
montory in  the  S.W.  of  Bruttium,  on  the  Sicilian 
straits,  and  a few  miles  S.  of  Rhegium,  to  whose 
territory  it  belonged.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  wTiters  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines, 
and  it  derired  its  name  from  the  white  colour  of 
its  rocks. 

LencoplLrji  1.  A city  of  Caria, 

in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  close  to  a curious 
lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a renowned  temple 
of  Artemis  Leucophryne.  ^2.  A name  given  to 
the  island  of  Tbmdos,  from  its  white  cliffk. 

Leucophryiie  [Lbucophrts.] 

Leacdsla  or  LeacariR  (Pfaisa),  a small  isUnd 
in  the  S,  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum,  off  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  and  opposite  the  promontory  Posidiiim, 
said  to  have  been  called  after  one  of  the  Sirens. 

Leuc68^  (Aeuwdo’upoi,  i.  e.  White  i^rians), 
was  a name  early  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes  of  a 
darker  colour  beyond  the  Taurus.  Afterwards, 
when  Cnppadnces  came  to  be  the  common  name 
for  the  people  of  S.  Cappadocia,  the  word  Leucosyri 
was  applied  specifically  to  the  people  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  (aft  Pontns)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euzine,  between  the  rivers  Halyi  and  Iris:  these 
are  the  White  Syrians  of  Xenophon  (Aao6.  v.  6). 
After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  name  appears 
to  hare  fallen  into  disnse. 

Leac5thSR  (A«vao^a),  a marine  goddess,  was 
previously  Ino,  the  wife  of  Atbamas.  For  details 
See  Athamas. 

LeacSth&et  daughter  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Orchamus  and  Eurynome,  was  belovt^  by  Apollo. 
Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous  Clytia  to 
her  father,  who  buried  her  alive  ; whereupon  Apollo 
metamorphosed  her  into  an  incense  shrub.— Leu- 
cothoe  is  in  some  writers  only  another  form  for 
Leucothea. 

Leuetra  AsDrrpa!  LeHoa  or  Le/kra\  a 
small  town  in  Boeotia^  on  the  road  from  Plataeae 
to  Thespiae,  memorable  for  the  rictorr  which 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  here  gamed  over 
Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans,  B.C.  371. 

Leactntm  (AfCarpov).  1.  Or  Lauotra  (/>/?roX 
a town  in  Messenia,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Messenian 
gtilf.  between  Cardamyle  and  Thalama,  on  the 
small  rirer  Paraisus.  The  Spartans  and  Messenians 
disput  'd  for  the  possession  of  it.  ^2.  A small  town 
in  .\cbaia,  dependent  on  Rhypae. 

Lexovrli  or  Lexobli,  a people  in  Gallia  Eugdu« 
nensis,  on  the  Ocean,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
quana.  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus.  (Lisieiu). 
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liba  Alfa),  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
Nisibis  and  the  Tigris. 

Libanluf  (Aifdviof),  a distinguished  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Antioch,  on  the 
Orontea,  about  a.  d.  314.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  love  for  the  great 
classical  writers  of  Greece  ; and  he  afterwards  set 
up  a private  school  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  attended  by  so  large  a number  of  pupils, 
that  the  classes  of  the  public  professors  were  com- 
pletely  deserted.  The  latter,  in  revenge,  charged 
Libaniut  with  being  a magician,  and  obtained  his 
expulsion  from  Constantinople  about  346.  He 
then  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  taught  with 
equal  luccest,  but  alto  drew  upon  himself  an  equal 
degree  of  malice  from  his  opponents.  After  a stay 
of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  be  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople. Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Antioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Here  he  received  the  greatest  marks  of  favour  from 
the  emperor  Julian,  362.  In  the  reign  of  Valens 
he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  favour  of  that  monarch  also. 
The  emperor  Theodosias  likewise  showed  him 
marks  of  respect,  but  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  dis* 
turbed  by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  in  hit  family, 
and  more  especially  by  the  disputes  in  which  he 
was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophists, 
and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  he  himself  was  as  much  to  blame 
as  his  opponents,  for  he  appears  to  have  provoked 
them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the 
pride  and  vanity  which  everywhere  appear  in  his 
orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  political 
questions  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
left  alone.  He  was  the  teacher  of  St  Basil  and 
Chrysostom,  urith  whom  he  always  kept  up  a 
friendly  connexion.  The  year  of  bis  death  is  uncer- 
tain, but  from  one  of  his  epistles  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  alive  in  391,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
a few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  The 
extant  m'orks  of  Libanius  are : 1 . Models  for  rheto- 
rical exercises  (n^oyvfiya^^rup  wopaSclyfuara). 
2.  Orations  (A^oi),  67  in  number.  3.  IkMrlama- 
tions  (MfX/rcu),  i.e.  orations  on  fictitious  subjects, 
and  descriptions  of  various  kinds,  30  in  number. 
4.  A life  of  Demosthenes,  and  arguments  to  the 
speeches  of  the  same  orator.  5.  Letters  (*Eviirro- 
Xaf),  of  which  a very  large  number  is  still  extant. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting, 
being  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  such  as  the  emperor  Julian,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
The  style  of  Libanius  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  rhetoricians  of  the  4th  century.  He  took 
the  best  orators  of  the  classic  age  as  his  models, 
and  we  can  often  see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy 
imitator  of  Demosthenes ; but  he  is  not  always  able 
to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely 
find  in  him  that  natural  simplicity  which  conititntee 
the  great  charm  of  the  best  Attic  orators.  His 
diction  is  a curious  mixture  of  the  pure  old  Attic 
with  what  may  be  termed  modem.  Moreover  it 
is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians,  be  is 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  sub- 
stance. As  far  as  the  history  of  his  age  is  con- 
cerned, some  of  hit  orations,  and  still  more  his 
epistles  are  of  great  value,  such  as  the  oration  in 
which  he  relates  the  events  of  his  own  life,  the 
I eulogies  on  Constantiui  and  Constant,  the  orations 
I on  Julian,  severml  orations  describing  the  conditioa 
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of  Antioch,  and  those  whicli  he  wrote  ai^fainst  hit 
profestioiial  and  political  opponenta.  There  it  no 
complete  edition  of  all  the  work*  of  Lihaniua  The 
best  edition  of  the  orationt  and  declainationt  it  by 
ReUke,  Altenburir,  1791  — 97, 4 toU.  8to.,  and  the 
bett  edition  of  the  epitUet  it  by  Wol^  Amtter* 
dam,  1738,  foL 

Ziblnui  (d  A/Sovor,  rh  A(io¥oy : Heb.  Le- 
banon, i.  e.  t^e  WkiU  Moumtain  t JtJtd  LUman)^ 
a lofty  and  steep  mountain  ran^  on  the  conhnet  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  diriding  Pboenice  from  Coele- 
Syria.  It  extends  from  alMve  Sidon,  about  laL 
3^^  N.,  in  a direction  N.N.E.  os  fiar  at  about 
laL  34^^.  Its  highett  tummiu  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  its  tides  w*ere  in  ancient  timet 
clothed  with  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only 
scattered  trees  now  remain,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
grow  vines,  figs,  inulberriet,  and  other  fruits:  its 
wines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  It 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  opposite  range  of 
ANTtLiBANUH.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word  Le- 
banon is  used  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either  of 
them  ; but  in  classical  authors  the  names  Libanus 
and  Amilibonus  are  distinctive  terms,  being  applied 
to  the  \V.  and  R.  ranges  respectively. 

Libanut  or  Libarnom,  a town  of  Liguria  on 
the  Via  Aurelia,  N.W.  of  Genua. 

IdbentXna,  LnbentXna,  or  LabenUa,  a surname 
of  Venus  among  the  Romans,  by  which  she  is 
described  as  the  goddess  of  sezu^  pleasure  {dea 
UUdinii). 

Liber,  or  Liber  Pater,  a name  frequently  given 
by  the  Roman  poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus,  who  was  accordingly  regarded  as  iden> 
tical  with  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  god  Liber, 
and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  din- 
nilies,  presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence  they  were 
worshipped  even  in  early  times  in  conjunction  with 
Ceres.  A temple  to  these  3 divinities  «'as  vowed 
by  the  dictator,  A Postumius,  in  B.C.  496,  and  was 
built  near  the  Circus  Flaminius;  it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius. 
The  name  Liber  is  probably  connected  with  Ube~ 
rare.  Hence  Seneca  says,  Liber  diduM  est  ^ia 
lihend  semfio  cumnttn  aaimi;  while  others,  who 
were  evidently  thinking  of  the  Greek  Bacchus, 
found  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  licentious  drink- 
ing and  speaking.  Poets  usually  called  him  LAer 
PiiieTy  the  latter  word  being  very  commonly  added 
by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  goda  The  female 
Libera  was  id^’ntified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Pmserplna,  the  daughter  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  children  of 
Ceres ; whereas  Ovid  calls  Ariadne  Libera.  The 
festival  of  the  Liberalia  was  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  every  year  on  the  17th  of  March, 
libera.  [Libbr.] 

Libertai,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a divinity.  A temple  was 
erected  to  her  on  the  Aventioe  by  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchaa  Another  was  built  by  Clodius  on  the 
spot  where  Cicero's  house  had  sto^.  A third  was 
erected  after  Cesar's  victories  in  Spain.  From 
these  temples  we  must  distinguish  the  Atrium 
Libertatis,  which  was  in  the  N.  of  the  forum,  to- 
wards the  QuirinaL  This  building  under  the  re* 
public  served  as  an  office  of  the  censors,  and  also 
contained  tables  with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  then  became 
the  repository  of  the  first  public  library  at  Hume. 
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— Libertas  is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  a matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
or  a wreath  of  laurel.  Sometimes  she  appears 
bolding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  band. 
Lib4ithrIdM.  [ Libxth  ri^m.  ) 

Libethrloi  Mont  (vh  fipot),  a moun- 

tain in  Boeotia,a  branch  of  Ml  Helicon,  40  stadia 
from  Coronea,  possessing  a grotto  of  the  Libethrian 
nymphs,  adorned  with  their  statues,  and  2 fountains 
IMteAriat  and  Petra. 

LlbethTUn  (A«l3ii6por,  Aci^qdpa,  rb 
9pa),  an  ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  S.W.  of  Dium, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lived.  This  town 
and  the  surrounding  country  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  who  were  hence  called  LdKthridee  \ and  it  is 
probable  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  under  this 
name  was  transferred  from  this  place  to  Doootia. 

labitlllR,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes  with 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  de^  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times  with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  latter  was 
probably  the  consequence  of  etymological  specula- 
tions on  the  name  Libitina,  which  people  connected 
with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was  a repository 
of  everything  necessary  for  burials,  and  persons 
might  there  either  buy  or  hire  those  things.  Hence 
a person  undertaking  the  burial  of  a person  (an 
undertaker)  was  called  and  his  business 

lAiiiiia ; hence  the  expressions  tiUiutam  wvreere,  or 
facere^  and  libitina  funeribut  non  tufficiebat^  i.  e.  they 
could  not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  king 
Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordained  that  for  every  person  who  died, 
a piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Libitina.  — (3wing  to  this  connection  of  Libitina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  employ  her 
name  in  the  sense  of  death  itself. 

’ Ijbo,  Scribonlui,  a plebeian  family.  L L., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  149,  accused  ^er.  Sulpi- 
cius  Galba  on  account  of  the  outrages  which  he  had 
committed  against  the  Lusitanians.  [Galba, 
No.  6.]  It  was  perhaps  this  Libo  who  consecrated 
the  Pntoal  Scribonianum  or  Puteal  IMxtnia.,  of  which 
we  so  frequently  read  in  ancient  writeM.  The 
Puteal  was  an  enclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near 
the  Arcus  Fabianus,  and  was  so  called  from  its 
being  open  at  the  top,  like  a puteal  or  well.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome, 
and  not  two,  as  is  generally  believed.  It  was  de* 
dicated  in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account  of 
the  whetstone  of  the  aunr  Navius  (comp.  Liv.  i. 
36),  or  because  the  spot  bad  been  struck  by  light- 
ning ; it  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dedicated 
by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a tri- 
bunal for  the  praetor,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
place  was  frequented  by  persons  who  had  law-suits, 
such  as  money  lenders  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6.  35,  Epist.  i.  19.  8.)««3.  L.,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the 
OreaL  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
he  naturally  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  Etruria.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  accompanied  Pompey  to  Greece,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the 
death  of  Bibuius  (48)  be  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  Pompeian  fieeL  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  Caesar's  death,  he  followed  the  fortiiner 
of  his  soD-in-Uw  Sex.  Pompey.  In  40,  Octavuin 
married  his  sister  Scribonia,  and  this  marriage 
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WM  followed  by  a peace  between  the  tniimrin  and 
Pomp«‘y  (30).  When  the  war  wm  renewed  in 
36.  Lil^  for  a time  continued  with  Fompey.  but, 
teeing  hit  cause  hopeless,  he  deserted  him  in  the  fol- 
lowin(?  year.  In  34,  he  «*as  consul  with  M.  Antony. 

Libon  (Ai^wr),  an  Elean,  the  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia, 
flourished  about  8.C.  450. 

Libni,  a Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  CUpadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brixia  and  Verona  formerly  be* 
longed,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
(}enomanL  They  are  probably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterwards  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vercellae  under  the  name  of  Lebecii  or  Libici. 

Libomla,  a district  of  lllyricum,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  was  aeparaled  from  Istria  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  river  Arsia,  and  from  Dalmatia 
on  the  S.  by  the  river  Titius.  thus  corresponding 
to  the  W.  part  of  CVoo/io,  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
modem  DUmatia,  The  country  is  mountainous 
and  unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants,  the  Libtuni, 
supported  themselves  chiefly  by  commerce  and 
navigation.  They  were  celebrated  at  a very  early 
peri^  as  bold  and  skilful  sailors,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  had  the  sway  of 
the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They  took  possession  of 
roost  of  the  islands  of  this  sea  as  far  as  Coroyrn,  and 
bad  settlements  even  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy. 
Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their  swift  sail- 
ing, and  hence  vessels  built  after  the  same  model 
were  called  Libumictu  or  Lilmrnae  navet.  It  was 
to  light  vessels  of  this  description  that  Augustus 
was  mainly  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony's 
Beet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Libumiani 
w*ere  the  first  Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the 
Romans.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  lapydes  on 
the  N.  and  by  the  Dalmatians  on  the  S.,  they  1 
sought  the  protection  of  Home  at  a comparatively 
early  period.  Hence  we  find  that  many  of  their 
towns  were  immunes,  or  exempt  from  taxes.  The 
islands  off  the  coast  were  reckoned  a part  of  Libur- 
nia  and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Libur^ 
or  Ldmrnicae  Insulae.  [Illyriccm.] 

Libj^  (Ai8t^),  daughter  of  Kaphas  and 
>Iemphis,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  By  Poseidon  she  became 
the  mother  of  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Lclex. 

Idbjfa  : Ai'€v«r,  Libyes).  L The  Greek 

name  for  the  continent  of  Africa  in  general 
[AfRicA].— 8.  L.  Interior  (A.  i|  ivr6s)^  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distinguished  from  the 
well-known  regions  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  coast*. •• 
3.  Libyn,  specifically,  or  Libyae  Komoe  (Aj^i^t 
voudf),  a district  of  N.  Africa,  between  Egypt  and 
Marmorica,  so  called  because  it  once  formed  an 
Egyptian  Nomos.  It  is  sometimes  called  Libya 
Exterior. 

Llbj^oi  Montot  (rh  At^vichs'  fipor:  JAd  Sd$^Uh\ 
the  range  of  mountains  u’hich  form  the  \V.  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  N tie.  [AlGYPTfS.] 

LIbfcnm  Mare  (vh  trcAoyor),  the  part 

of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  island  of  Crete 
and  the  N.  coast  of  Africa. 

Libypboei^oes  Aifo^frirsc),  a 

term  applied  to  the  people  of  those  parts  of  N. 
Africa,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  had  founded  co- 
lonies, and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  (^thaginian 
territory : it  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  these 
p<-ople  were  a mixed  race  of  the  Libyan  natives 
wiiQ  the  Phoeniciaa  setilen. 
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libyita  (Al^vacra;  Herehfb$\  a town  of  Bl« 
thynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Siiiua 
Astacenus,  W.  of  Nieomedia,  celebrated  as  tha 
place  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  was  to  be  seen. 

Lic&te#  or  a people  of  Vindelicia  on 

the  £.  bank  of  the  river  Licus  or  Licit  (Zetai),  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  Vindelician  tribes. 

Lichitdet  t Pomtk(mtn\ 3 small  islands 

between  Euboea  and  the  coast  of  Locris,  called 
Scarphia,Caresa.and  Pbocaria.  See  Lichar,  No.  1. 

Uahai  (AlxRf).  L An  attendant  of  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment,  which 
destroyed  the  hero.  [See  p.  310,  b.J  Hercules,  in 
anguish  and  wrath,  threw  Lichas  into  the  sea,  and 
the  Liehadian  islands  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  him.^2.  A Spartan,  son  of 
Arcesilatis,  was  proxenus  of  Argot,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
was  famous  throughout  Greece  for  his  hospitality, 
especially  in  his  entertainment  of  strangers  at  the 
Gymnopaedia. 

Lioia  or  Limt.  [Licatsr.] 

Limnla.  L A Vestal  virgin,  aoeuaed  of  incest, 
leather  with  2 other  Vestals,  Aemilia  and  Marcia, 

B.  c.  114.  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maxim  us, 
condemned  Aemilia,  but  acquitted  Licinia  and 
Marcia.  The  acquittal  of  the  2 last  caused  such 
disaatisfretion  that  the  people  appointed  L.  Cassius 
Longinus  to  investigate  the  matter ; and  he  con- 
demned both  Licinia  and  Marcia.  8.  Wife  of 

C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  celebrated  tribune, 
— 3.  Daughter  of  Crassus  the  omtor,  and  wife  of 
the  younger  Marias. 

Lftniila  Qeot,  a celebrated  plebeian  bouse,  to 
which  belonged  C.  Licinius  C^vus  Stolo,  whose 
exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to  the  ple- 
beians. Its  most  distinguished  families  at  a later 
time  were  those  of  Crarsus,  Lucullur  and 
Murina.  There  were  likewise  numerous  other 
surnames  in  the  gem,  which  are  also  given  in 
their  proper  places. 

laeiiilnf.  1.  C.  Lieinitu  CalTU,  sumamed 
Stolo,  which  he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care 
I with  which  he  dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprang  up 
I from  the  roots  of  bis  vines.  He  brought  the  contest 
I between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to  a happy 
I termination,  and  thus  liecame  the  founder  of  Rome% 

1 greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  b.c, 
376  to  367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  be  proposed  were:  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  eK^cted,  one  of  whom  should 
alw'ays  be  a plebeian.  2.  That  no  one  should 
pouess  more  than  5(H)  jugera  of  the  public  land, 
nr  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  head  of  laiye  and 
500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A law  regulating  the  affairs 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline 
books  should  be  entrusted  to  a college  of  ten  men 
(decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  plebi'iant. 
These  rogations  were  passed  after  a most  vehement 
opposition  on  the  p^  of  the  patricians,  and 
L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  366.  Licinius  himself  was  elected 
twice  to  the  consulship,  364  and  361.  Some  years 
later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Laenas  of 
having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a person  might  pos- 
seu.  He  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine.«8.  C.  Lidniiu  Macer,  an  annaJist 
and  an  orator,  was  a roan  of  praetorian  dignity. 
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who,  wh^n  impetched  (6C)  of  extortion  by  Cicero, 
finding  that  the  verdict  waa  ogainet  him,  forthwith 
committed  suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
were  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  dishonour 
and  loss  which  would  have  been  entailed  upon 
hit  family  by  a public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  His 
Annale*  commenced  with  the  very  origin  of  the 
city,  and  extended  to  21  books  at  least ; but  how 
far  he  broueht  down  bis  bistoiy',  U unknown.— 
8.  C.  Lioinitu  ICacer  CalviiB,  son  of  the  l«^ . 
distinguished  orator  and  poet,  was  bom  in  82,  and 
died  about  47  or  46,  in  his  35lh  or  36th  year. 
His  most  celebrated  oration  was  delivered  a^nst 
Vatinius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when  he 
w'as  only  27  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the 
effect  produced  by  this  speech,  that  the  accused 
started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pas* 
sionately  exclaimed,  **  Kogo  vos,  judices,  niun,  si 
iste  disertus  est,  ideo  roe  damnari  oporteat?**  His 
poems  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  and  possessed 
sufficient  merit  to  be  classed  by  tbe  ancients  w*ith 
those  of  Catullus.  His  elegies,  especially  that 
on  the  untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia, 
have  been  warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Pro* 
pertius,  and  Ovid.  Calvus  was  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  bis  stature,  and  hence  the  vehe- 
ment action  in  which  he  indulged  while  pleading 
was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast  with  his  insignificant 
person,  that  even  bis  friend  Catullus  has  not  been 
able  to  renist  a joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us 
as  the  **  Salaputium  diserturo,**  **  the  eloquent , 
Tom  Thumb.”  ^ j 

Llemliif,  Homan  emperor  a.  d.  307 — 324,  i 
whose  full  name  was  Publius  KlaviusOalbrius 
VALSKiUh  Licin’ianus  Licinius.  He  was  a Da- 
cian peasant  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  emperor  Qalerius,  by  whom 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  invested 
with  the  command  of  tbe  Illyrian  provinces  at 
Carroentum,  on  tbe  11th  of  November,  a.  d.  307. 
Upon  the  death  of  GaJerius  in  311,  he  concluded 
a peaceful  arrangement  with  Maximinus  II.,  in 
virtue  of  W'hich  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus 
were  to  form  the  boundary  of  thwtwo  empires.  In 
313  he  married  at  Milan,  Constantin,  the  sister  of 
Constantine,  and  in  the  same  year  set  out  to  en- 
counter Moximinus  who  had  invaded  his  dominions. 
Maximiiius  was  defeated  by  Licinius  near  He* 
raclea,  and  died  a few  months  afterwards  at 
Tonus,  Licinius  and  Constantine  were  now  the 
only  emperors,  and  each  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
undivid^  sovereignty.  Accordingly  war  broke 
out  between  them  in  315.  Licinius  was  defeated 
at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  at  Adri* 
aoople,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by 
ceding  to  Constantine  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Illyricum.  This  peace  lasted  about  9 years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  hostilities  were  renewed. 
The  great  battle  of  Adrinople  (July,  323),  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  Byzantium,  and  a second 
great  victory  achieved  near  Chalcedon  (September), 
placed  Licinius  at  the  mercy  of  Constantine,  who, 
although  he  spared  his  life  for  the  moment,  and 
merely  sentenced  him  to  an  honourable  imprison- 
ment at  Thessalonica,  soon  found  a convenient  pre- 
text for  putting  him  to  death,  324. 

Liolaof.  1.  A Gaul  by  birth,  was  taken  pri* 
aoner  in  war,  and  became  a slave  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whose  confidence  be  gained  so  much  as  to  be  made 
hit  dupcniator  or  steward.  Caesar  gave  him  bis 
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freedom.  He  also  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
who  appointed  him  in  B.C.  15,  governor  of  his 
native  countiy,  Gaul.  By  the  plunder  of  Gaul 
and  by  other  means,  he  acquired  enormous  wealth, 
and  hence  his  name  is  frequently  coupled  with 
that  of  Cnusus.  He  lived  to  see  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  — 2.  The  barber  (tonaor)  Licinus  spoken 
of  by  Horace  (Ar$  Fott.  301),  must  have  been  a 
difierent  person  from  the  preceding,  although  iden* 
tified  by  the  Scholiast  — 3.  Clo^tu  Licinus,  a 
Roman  anmilist,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  b c.,  wrote  the  history  of  Home 
from  iu  capture  by  tbe  Gauls  to  his  own  time. 
This  Clodius  is  frequently  confounded  with  Q. 
Claudius  Quadrigarius.  [Quadrioarius.]  — 4. 
L.  Porclxu  Llobua,  plebeian  aedile,  210,  and 
praetor  207,  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Gaol  as 
his  province.  — 6.  L.  Pordai  Ltciniii,  praetor 
193,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  consul 
184,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians.—6.  Foreiua  Licinui,  an  ancient  Homan 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  tke  latter  part  of  the 
2nd  century  B.  c. 

Lioymn^,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Omn.  ii.  12. 

1 3,  seq.),  is  probably  the  same  as  Terentia,  the 
wife  of  Maecenas. 

Licymnlut  (AiKvfunos).  1.  Son  of  Electryou 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  Midea,  and  consequently 
, half-brother  of  Alcmene.  He  was  married  to 
Feriniede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Oeonus,  Argeus,  and  Melas.  lie  was  a friend  of 
Hercules,  whose  son  Tlepolemus  slew  him,  accord- 
ing to  some  unintentionally,  and  accoiding  to 
others  in  a fit  of  anger.  — 2.  Of  Chios,  a distin- 
guished dithyrambic  pool,  of  uncertain  date.  Some 
writers  place  him  before  Simonides  ; but  it  is  per- 
baiM  more  likely  that  he  belonged  to  the  later 
Athenian  dithyrambic  school  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  B.C.  — 3.  Of  Sicily,  a rhetorician,  ibe 
pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  the  teacher  of  Polus. 

lidi  a mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pedasns. 

Q.  Ligarloi,  was  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Considius 
Longus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the  province, 
B.C.  oU.  Next  year  (49)  Lignriut  resigned  the 
government  of  the  province  into  the  hands  of 
L.  Aitius  Varus.  Ligarius  fought  under  Varus 
against  Curio  in  49,  and  against  Caesar  himself  in 
46.  After  the  battle  of  Tbapsiis,  Ligarius  was 
token  prisoner  at  Adnixnetum  ; his  life  was  spared, 
but  he  was  banished  by  Caesar.  Meantime,  a 
public  accusation  was  brought  against  Ligarius  bv 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero.  The  case  was  pleaded  before 
Caesar  himself  in  the  fonira.  Cicero  defended 
Ligarius  in  a speech  still  extant,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  Ligarius  had  as  much  claims  to  the 
mercy  of  Caesar,  as  Tubero  and  Cicero  himself. 
Ligarius  was  pardoned  by  Caesar,  who  was  on  tbe 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  delivered  iu  his  defence  was 
subsequently  published,  and  was  much  admired. 
Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators,  who  assassinated 
Caesar  in  44.  Ligarius  and  his  2 brothers  perished 
in  the  proscriptiuii  of  the  triumvirs  in  43. 

Liger  or  LigBrii  (/xwre),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Gaul,  nses  in  M.  Cevenna,  fiows  through 
the  territories  of  (he  Arvemi,  Aedui.  and  Camu- 
tesand  falls  into  the  ocean  between  the  territories 
of  the  Naranetes  and  Pictonrs. 

Liguria  Atyv<mirf\,  ^ Atyv<rriyTi\  a dis- 
irici  of  1 laly,  was,  in  the  time  of  .Augustus,  bounded 
on  the  \V.  by  the  river  Varus,  and  the  Maritime 
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Alpc,  which  separated  it  from  Tranaalpiae  GauU 
on  the  S.  E.  by  the  river  Macra,  which  leparmted 
it  from  Etruria,  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Po,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticum.  The  country  U 
Tery  mounUiinoui  and  unproductive,  aa  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  mountains  run  almost  down  to  the 
coast,  leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  a road,  which 
formed  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  S.  of  OauL 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  waa  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  numerous  forests 
on  the  mountains  produced  excellent  timber,  which, 
with  the  other  products  of  the  country,  was  ex- 
ported from  Genua,  the  principal  town  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ligj^M  (Af7v«i)  and  L%jfUni  {Aiyvcrru 
yoi)  and  by  the  Romans  (Sing. 

more  rarely  Lipur).  They  were  in  early  times  a 
powerful  and  widely  extended  people ; but  their 
origin  is  uncertain,  some  writers  supposing  them  to 
be  Celts,  others  Iberians,  and  others  again  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Siculians,  or  most  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ligurians 
at  one  time  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul  as  well 
as  the  country  afterwards  called  Liguria,  and  that 
they  bad  possession  of  the  whole  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisae  in  Etruria.  The 
Greeks  probably  became  acquainted  with  them 
first  from  the  S^ians  and  Phocaeans,  who  visited 
their  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ; and  so 
powerful  were  they  considered  at  this  time  that 
Hesiod  names  them,  along  with  the  Scythians  and 
Ethiopians,  as  one  of  the  chief  people  of  the  earth. 
Tradition  also  related  that  Hercules  fought  with 
the  Ligurians  on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Massilia  ; 
and  even  a writer  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  the 
name  of  Ligystice  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  peninsula 
of  Europe.  So  widely  were  they  believed  to  be 
spread  that  the  Ligyes  in  Germany  and  Asia  were 
supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  same  people.  The 
Ligurian  tribes  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
LtgurtMTransaipimitJidCiMi/pmL  The  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps  were  called  in  general 
Alpini^  and  also  Capillati  or  Comati^  from  their 
custom  of  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long.  The 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  Apennines  were  called 
Momtamu  The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were : 
— on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alpe,  the  SaLysa  or 
SALLuvit,  OxYsii,  and  Dbcutss  ; on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Alps,  the  Intkmklii,  Inoavki  and 
Apuani  near  the  coMt,  the  Vauiknni.  Salassi 
and  Taurini  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  and 
the  Lakvi  and  Marihci  N.  of  the  Po.  — The 
Ligurians  were  small  of  stature,  but  strong,  active, 
and  brave.  In  early  times  they  served  as  merce- 
naries in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
subsequently  they  carried  on  a long  and  fierce 
struggle  with  the  Romans.  Their  country  was 
invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c. 
238;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war  and  the  defeat  of  Philip  and  An* 
tiochus  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  It  was 
many  years  however  l>efore  the  whole  country  was 
finally  subdued.  Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani, 
were  transplanted  to  SamniniD,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Roman  colonists.  The  country  was 
divided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Norbo* 
nensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina ; and  in  the  time  of  t 
Augustus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  the 
trills  in  the  mountains  were  placed  under  the ! 


government  of  an  imperial  procurator,  called  Ph>- 
euraior  or  Pr<w/fctui  Alpium  Afaritimarum. 

Ligustloom  Hare,  the  name  originally  of  the 
whole  tea  S.  of  Gaul  and  of  the  N.W.  of  Italy, 
but  subeeqiiently  only  the  E.  part  of  this  tea,  or 
the  Gu//  Genoa,  whence  later  writers  speak 
only  of  a Sinus  Liguttkut. 

lilafia  (AlAota;  AiAoif^t),  an  ancient  town  in 
Pbocis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus. 

laljbaeum  (AtAi^oiOP : A/arso/a),  a town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  situ- 
ated on  a promontory  of  the  same  name  (C.  Bom 
or  di  Afar*aia\  opposite  to  the  Prom.  Hennaeum 
or  Mercurii  (C.  li>n)  in  Africa,  the  space  between 
the  2 l>eing  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily 
and  Africa.  The  town  of  Lilybaeum  was  founded 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  a.c.  397,  and  was 
made  the  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sicily. 
It  was  surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  by  a 
trench  60  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  On  the 
destruction  of  Selinus  in  249,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to  Lilybaeam, 
which  thus  became  still  more  powerful  Lily- 
baeam was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st 
Punic  war,  but  they  were  unable  to  take  it ; and 
they  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Under  the  Romans  Lilybaeum  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance.  At  A/or»a/a,  which 
occupies  only  the  S.  half  of  the  ancient  town,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a Roman  aqueduct,  and  a few 
other  ancient  remains. 

LImaaa,  Limitu,  Bellon  (Lima),  a 

river  in  Oaliaecia  in  Spain,  between  the  Durius 
and  the  Minius,  which  fiowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  also  called  the  river  of  Foiget- 
fulness  (4  Flumen  OUivtomis)  ; and  it 

is  said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  Torduli 
and  the  Celts  on  one  occasion  lost  here  their  com- 
mander, and  forgot  the  object  of  their  expedition. 
This  legend  was  so  generally  believed  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Brutus  Callaicus  could  induce 
his  soldiers  to  cross  the  river,  wheir  he  invaded 
Oaliaecia,  b.  c.  136.  On  the  banks  of  this  river 
dwelt  a small  tribe  called  LimieL 

LirnTtes  Rom&iu,  the  name  of  a continuous  series 
of  fortifications,  consisting  of  castles,  walls,  earthprn 
ramparts,  and  the  like,  which  the  Romans  erected 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to  protect  their 
posseuioQs  from  the  attacks  of  the  Germans. 

TJtwti—  (Alpyeu,  Atpyaios).  L A town  in 
Messenia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  with  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  hence  sumamed  Lini' 
natis.  This  temple  was  common  to  the  people  of 
both  countries  ; and  the  outrage  which  the  Mes- 
senian  youth  committed  against  some  Lacedae- 
monian maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  this 
temple,  was  the  occasion  of  the  1st  Messrnian 
war.  Limnae  was  situated  in  the  Ager  Dentbe- 
liatis,  which  district  was  a subject  of  constant 
dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Mes- 
senians  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Messenian 


independence  by  Epominondas. « 2.  A town  >n 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  on  the  HellcspoDt,  not 
far  from  Sestus,  founded  by  the  Milesian** 


See  Sparta. 

Limnmw  (AuipoIo;  Ax^ipaTos),  a t'>wn  in  the 
N.  of  Acamania,  on  the  road  from  Argo#  Aniphi- 
lochicum  to  Strqtos,  and  near  the  Ambracisn  gull 


on  which  it  had  a harbour. 


Limnana,  Limnitet,  Liiim£g4nei 

(os),  Aifudjrrit  (is),  At^uTryts^s),  L e,  inhabiting 
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dr  bom  in  a lake  or  mar»h«  a tumame  of  ceTeral 
dirinitiei  who  were  believed  either  to  have  epruDg 
from  a lake,  or  who  had  their  templet  near  a lake. 
Hence  we  find  thit  tumame  given  to  Di(mjrtut 
at  Atheni,  and  to  Aitemit  at  various  placet. 

T.imonnm  [PiCTONBfl.} 

Umjhra  (rd  Hu.  N.  of  PkineJca  a 

city  in  the  &E.  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Limyru^ 
20  stadia  firom  its  mouth. 

lilmj^nif  {Aifiupof : Fkmeha  9),  a river  of  Lycia, 
flowing  into  the  l»y  W.  of  the  Sacrum  Promon- 
tmrium  {Phimeha  Bay)  : navigable  at  fitr  up  as  Lt- 
MvaA.  The  recent  tmvellen  differ  at  to  whether 
the  present  river  Pkineka  it  the  Limyra  or  its  tri- 
butary the  Arycandot. 

Lindnm  (Lmcok),  a town  of  the  Coritani,  in 
Britain,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  Eboraciim, 
and  a Roman  colony.  The  modem  name  Lmcolm 
hat  been  formed  out  of  Lindum  Colon  ia 

TJndna  : Alvdiot : Lindo^  Ru.),  ou  the 

E.  tide  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Dorian  colonies  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 
It  it  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  ^6),  with  its 
kindred  citiet,  lalytut  and  Camirut.  These  3 cities, 
with  Cot.  Cnidus,  and  Halicamassui,  formed  the 
original  Heiapolit,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.  Lindua  stood  upon  a mountain  in  a dis- 
trict abounding  in  vines  and  figs,  and  had  2 cele- 
brated templet,  one  of  Athena  sumamed  Ais^o, 
and  one  of  Herculea  h was  the  birthplace  of 
Cleobuhis,  one  of  the  7 wise  men.  it  retained 
much  of  its  consequence  even  after  the  foundation 
of  Rhodes.  Inscriptions  of  some  importance  have 
lately  be«'n  found  in  its  Acropolis. 

Lia^OM.  I.  A powers  people  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  whose  territory  extended  from  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Vogesus  and  the  sources  of  the  Ma- 
trona  and  Mosa,  N.  as  far  as  the  Treviri,  and  S.  as 
far  as  the  Sequani,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  river  Arar.  The  emperor  Otho  gave  them 
the  Roman  franchise.  Their  chief  town  was  An- 
dematurinum,  afterwards  Lingones  {LoMffru).^ 
S.  A blanch  of  the  above  mentioned  people,  who 
migrated  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  [Boii.]  They 
dwelt  £.  of  the  Bbii  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna. 

Lin  tern  um.  [LiTsastni.] 

Xinns  (Aii'oi),  the  personification  of  a dirge  or 
lamentation,  and  ther^ore  described  as  a son  of 
Apollo  by  a Muse  (Calliope,  or  by  Psainathe  or 
Chalciope),  or  of  Amphimarus  by  Urania.  Both 
Argos  and  Thebes  clmmed  the  honour  of  bis  birth. 
An  Argive  tradition  related,  that  Linus  a*as  exposed 
by  bis  mother  after  bis  birth,  and  was  brought  up 
by  shepherds,  but  aas  afterwards  turn  to  pieces 
by  dogs.  Psamathe's  grief  at  the  occurrence  be- 
trayed her  misfortune  to  her  father,  who  condemne  d 
her  to  death.  Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's 
cruelty,  visited  Argos  with  a plague  ; and,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  omcle,  the  Argivrs  endeavoured  to 
prc^itiate  Psainathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacri- 
fices. Matrons  and  virgins  song  dirges  which  were 
called  XiVoi.  According  to  a Boeotian  tradition 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo,  because  be  bad  ventured 
upon  a musical  contest  with  the  god  ; and  every 
year  before  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Muses,  a 
funeral  Mcrifice  was  offered  to  him,  and  dirges 
(Alyot)  were  sung  in  his  honour.  His  tomb  was 
claimed  by  Argos  snd  by  Thebes,  and  likewise  by 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  mythuses 
about  Linus,  that  the  Thebans  thought  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  an  earlier  and  later  Linus  ; 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  instructed  Hercules  in 
music,  but  to  have  been  killed  by  the  hero.  In 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrine  mmmorians  Linus 
was  considered  as  the  author  of  apocryphal  works, 
in  which  the  exploits  of  l)ioii5’sus  were  described. 

Lip&ra  and  lipareaaaa  luolaa.  [Aboliab.] 

Lipkria  (Aiwopis),  a small  river  of  Cilicia,  flow- 
ing past  Solol*. 

LiqaenUa  (/.rraua),  a river  in  VenctU  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  between  Aiiinum  and  Concordia,  which 
flowed  into  the  Sinus  Tergestiims. 

LIrii  (Ganp/sano),  more  aneiently  called  Clanii, 
or  OUnii,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  central 
Italy,  rises  in  the  Apennines  W,  of  lake  Fucinns, 
flows  first  through  the  territory  of  the  Mani  in  a 
S.  E.-ly  direction,  then  turns  S.  W.  near  Sora,  and 
at  last  flows  S.  E.  into  the  Sinus  Caietanus  near 
Mintumae,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  (Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  **  Liris  ^uisfo  aqua  of  Horace  (Carm.  L 31). 

LiatlU  ; Af^ctof,  Aurirfit).  1.  (A/cs- 

sto),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Drilon,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  385.  It  was  situated  on  a hill  near  the 
coast,  and  possessed  a strongly  fortifled  acropolis, 
called  Afiroliaiiu,  whioh  was  oonsidered  impreg- 
nable. The  town  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Illyrians,  and  was  eventually  colonized  by 
the  Romania » 3.  A small  river  in  Thrace  W.  of 
the  Hebrus. 

Lilta  (S.  a town  of  the  Sabines,  S. 

of  Reate,  is  said  to  lUve  been  the  capital  of  the 
Aborigines,  from  which  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Sabines,  who  attacked  them  in  the  night 

Lit&na  Silva  (Si/ta  di  Li^),  a Urge  forest  on 
the  Apennines  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  S.  E.  of  Mutina, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls, 
&c.  216. 

Liternoin  or  Lintanmm  (/’ofrid),  a town  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Clanius  or  Olanis,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  takes  the  name  of  Litamaa  (Pa/n’a  or 
C/oMioX  and  which  flows  through  a marsh  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  called  Literna  Palna.  The  town 
was  made  a Roman  colony  B.C.  194,  and  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus.  It  was  to  this  place 
tbit  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  rstired,  when  t!ie 
tribunes  attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  here 
he  is  sttd  to  have  died.  HU  tomb  was  shown  at 
Litemum  ; but  some  maintained  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  near  the  Porta 
Capena  at  Rome. 

iJvla.  L SUter  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  B.a  91,  was  married  first  to 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis, 
and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  by  whoru 
she  had  a daughter,  Serviiia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Hrutiis,  who  killed  Caeear.«*8.  Livia  Dnisilla, 
the  daughter  of  Livius  Dnisus  Claudianus  [Dausi's 
No.  3],  was  married  first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  ; 
and  afterwards  to  Augustus,  who  compelled  her 
husband  to  divorce  her,  B.  & 38.  She  had  already 
home  her  husband  one  sun,  the  future  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  cf  her  marriage  with 
Augustus  was  6 months  pregnant  with  another, 
who  subsequently  received  tka  name  of  Dnisns. 
She  never  bad  any  children  by  Augustus,  but  she 
reuined  his  aflcctions  till  bis  dealiL  It  was  gene- 
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rally  heliercd  that  the  caused  C.  Caesar  and  li.  Caesar, 
the  2 grandsons  of  Augustus  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
to  secure  the  succession  for  her  own  children  ; and 
the  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  the 
death  of  Augustus.  On  the  accession  of  her  son 
Tiberias  to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to 
obtain  an  equal  share  in  the  government ; but  this 
the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  would  not  brook, 
lie  commanded  ner  to  retire  altogether  from  public 
affairs,  and  soon  displayed  even  hatred  towards 
her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  he  re> 
fused  to  visit  her.  She  died  in  a.  t>.  29,  at  the 
age  of  82  or  66.  Tiberius  took  no  part  in  the 
funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  consecration,  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  senate.  — 8.  Or  Livilla, 
the  daughter  of  Drusus  senior  and  Antonia,  and 
the  wife  of  Drusus  junior,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Tiberin*.  She  was  sedne^  by  Sejanus,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  husbimd.  a.  D.  23.  Her 
guilt  was  not  discovered  till  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  8 
years  afterwards,  31. •—•4.  Julia  LiTilla,  ^ugbter 
of  Ocrmanicus  and  Agrippina.  [Julia,  No.  7.] 
Idvla  Oens,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses  among  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
Livii  obtained  8 consulships,  2 censorships,  3 tri- 
umphs, a dictatorship,  and  a mastership  of  the  horse. 
Ti)e  most  distinguished  fiunilies  are  those  of 
Drusus  and  Salikator. 

livfna,  T.,  the  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at 
Patavium  (/Wua),  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  B.C.  59. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  Rome,  but  he  returned  to  liis  native  town 
before  hU  death,  which  happened  at  the  age  of  76, 
in  the  4th  year  of  Tiberius,  a.  D.  17.  We  know 
that  be  was  married,  and  that  be  had  at  least  2 
children,  a son  and  a daughter,  married  to  L.  Ma- 
gius,  a rhetorician.  His  liteiary  talents  secured 
the  p.'itronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus  ; he  be- 
came a person  of  consideration  at  court,  and  by  his 
advice  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor,  was  induced 
in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  composition  ; but 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Livy  acted 
ns  preceptor  to  the  young  prince.  Eventually  his 
reputation  rose  so  high  and  became  so  widely  dif- 
fused, that  a Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadis  to 
Rfinie,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  him, 
and  having  gratified  his  curiosity  in  this  cue  par- 
ticular, immediately  returned  home.  The  great 
and  only  extant  work  of  Livy  is  a History  of 
Rome,  termed  by  himself  Annalat  (xlHi.  13),  ex- 
tending  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  tbe 
death  of  Druins,  u.c.  9,  comprised  in  142  books. 
Of  these  35  hare  descended  to  lu  ; but  of  the 
w hole,  with  the  exception  of  2,  we  possess  EpitotMy 
which  must  have  b^  drawn  up  by  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject.  By  some  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  Livy  himself,  by  others  to 
Floras ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  or 
context  to  warrant  either  of  these  conclusions ; 
and  external  evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  From 
the  circumstance  that  a short  introduction  or  pre- 
face is  found  at  tbe  beginning  of  books  1,  21,  and 
31,  and  that  each  of  these  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  on  important  epoch,  the  whole  w*ork  has 
be*n  divided  into  dteadet,  containing  10  books 
each  • but  the  grammarians  Priscian  and  Diomedes, 
w ho  quote  repeatedly  from  particular  books,  never 
allude  to  any  such  distribution.  The  commence- 
n\ent  of  book  xli.  is  lost,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
renurknble  crisis  at  this  place  which  invalidates 
one  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
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of  the  arrangement  The  1st  decade  (bks.  i — x.> 
is  entire.  It  embraces  tbe  period  from  tbe  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  year  B.C.  294,  when  the 
subjugation  of  the  Samnites  may  be  said  to  have 
been  completed.  Tbe  2nd  decade  (bkt.  xi — xx.) 
is  altogether  lost  It  embraced  the  period  from 
294  to  219,  comprising  an  account,  among  other 
matters,  of  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  The  3rd  decade  (bks.  xxi — 
XXX.)  is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  219 
to  201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  Tbe  4th  decade  (bks.  xxxi — xl.)  is  entire, 
and  also  one  half  of  the  5th  (bks.  xli — xlr.).  These 
15  books  embnice  the  period  from  201  to  167,  and 
develope  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Asia,  ending 
with  the  triumph  of  Aemilhis  Paulus.  Of  the 
remaining  books  nothing  remains  except  incon- 
siderable fragments,  the  n3ost  notable  being  a few 
chapters  of  tbe  91st  book,  concerning  the  fortunes 
of  ^rtorius.  The  composition  of  such  a vast  work 
necessarily  occupied  many  years  ; and  we  find 
indications  which  throw  some  light  vpon  the 
epochs  when  difiercfit  sections  were  composed. 
Thus  in  book  first  (c.19)  it  is  stated  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  had  been  closed  tw'ice  only  since 
the  reign  of  Numo,  for  the  first  time  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  (b.  c.  235),  a few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war ; for  the 
second  time  by  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  battle 
of  Aciium,  in  29.  But  we  know  that  it  was  shut 
again  by  Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  the  Can- 
tabrians, in  25  ; and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  book  must  have  been  written  between  the 
yean  29  and  25.  Moreover,  since  the  last  book 
contained  an  account  of  the  death  of  Drusas,  it 
is  evident  that  the  task  must  have  been  spread 
over  17  years,  and  probably  occupied  a much  longer 
time.  — The  style  of  Livy  may  be  pronounced 
almost  faultless.  The  narrative  flows  on  in  a calm, 
but  strong  current ; the  diction  displays  richness 
without  heaviness,  and  simplicity  without  tameness. 
There  is,  moreover,  a distinctness  of  outline  and  a 
warmth  of  colouring  in  all  his  delineations,  whether 
of  living  men  in  action,  or  of  things  inanimate, 
which  never  fail  to  call  up  tbe  whole  scene  before 
our  eyes.  — In  judging  of  tbe  merits  of  Livy  .*is  an 
historian,  we  are  bound  to  asceruin,  if  possible,  tlte 
end  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  No  one  who 
reads  Livy  with  attention  can  suppose  that  he  ever 
conceived  the  project  of  drawing  up  a critical  history 
of  Rome.  His  aim  was  to  offer  to  his  countrymen  a 
clear  and  pleasing  narrative,  which,  while  it  gratified 
their  vanity,  should  contain  no  startling  improba- 
bilities nor  gross  amplifications.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose he  studied  with  care  the  w'ritings  of  some  of 
his  more  celebrated  predecessors  on  Roman  history*. 
Where  his  authorities  were  in  accordance  with 
each  other,  he  generally  rested  satisfied  with  this 
agreement ; where  their  testimony  was  irvecon- 
cileable,  he  was  content  to  point  out  their  want  of 
harmony,  and  occasionally  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
their  comparative  credibility.  But,  in  no  case  did 
he  ever  dream  of  oKending  to  the  fountain  bead. 
Ho  never  attempted  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his 
authorities  by  examining  monuments  of  remote 
antiquity,  of  which  not  a few  were  accessible  to 
every  inh.*ibitant  of  tbe  metropolis.  Thus,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  he  had  never  read  the  Leges 
Regiae,  nor  the  Coromentariea  of  Servius  Tullins, 
nor  even  the  Licinion  Rogations  ; and  that  be  had 
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conftiUed  the  r«»t  collec^on  of  decreet  of  the 
»enate«  ordinance*  of  the  pleha,  treaties  and  other 
stAte  papers,  which  were  preserved  in  the  city. 
Nay  more,  he  did  not  coninlt  even  all  the  au* 
thors  to  whom  he  might  have  retorted  with 
Advantage,  such  as  the  i^nalt  and  Antiquities  of 
VaiTo,  and  the  Origines  of  Cato.  And  even  those 
writers  whose  authority  he  followed,  he  did  not 
use  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  He  seems  to 
hare  performed  hit  task  piecemeal.  A small  section 
was  taken  in  hand,  different  accounts  were  com* 
pared,  and  the  most  plausible  was  adopted  ; the 
aama  system  was  adhered  to  in  the  succeeding 
portions,  so  that  each  considered  by  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  rest,  was  executed  with  care  ; but 
the  witnesses  who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were 
Admitted  in  another,  without  sufficient  attention 
I>eing  paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  connection 
of  the  events.  Hence  the  numerous  contradictions 
And  inconsistencies  which  have  been  detected  by 
sharp-eyed  critics  Other  misukes  also  are  found 
in  abundance,  arising  from  his  want  of  anything 
like  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  fh>m  his 
never  having  acquired  even  the  elements  of  the 
military  art,  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  above  all,  from  his  ainguUr  ignorance 
of  geography.  But  while  we  fully  acknowledge 
these  defects  in  Livy,  we  cstnnot  admit  that  his 
general  good  faith  bus  ever  been  impugned  with 
any  show  of  justice.  We  are  assured  (Tacit  Ana. 
ir.  34)  that  be  was  fair  and  liberal  upon  matters 
of  contemporary  history ; we  know  that  be  praised 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  of  Cicero 
WAS  a high  euloginm,  and  that  lie  spoke  so  warmly 
of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the  great  civil  war, 
that  he  was  sportively  styled  a Pompeian  by 
Augtistns.  It  is  true  that  in  recounting  the  do- 
mestic strife  which  agitated  the  republic  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  he  represents  the  plebeians  and 
their  leaders  in  the  most  unfavounble  light  But 
this  arose,  not  from  any  wish  to  pervert  the  truth, 
but  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  relation  of  the 
contending  parties.  It  is  manifest  that  he  never 
can  separate  in  his  own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians 
of  the  infant  commonwealth  from  the  base  and 
venal  rabble  which  thronged  the  forum  in  the  days 
of  Marius  and  Cicero ; while  in  like  manner  he 
confounds  those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who 
were  the  champions  of  liberty,  with  such  men  as 
Saturninuj  or  Sulpicius,Clodiui  orVntinius. — There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we  must  advert.  We 
nre  told  by  Quintilian  (I  5.  § 56,  viii.  1.  § 3) 
tliat  Asinius  Pollio  had  remarked  a certain  Pata-  ^ 
vinity  in  I.ivy.  Scholars  have  given  themselves  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what  this  term 
may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses  have  been 
propounded  ; but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
story,  it  is  evident  that  Pollio  must  have  intended 
to  censure  some  provincial  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion, which  we,  at  all  events,  are  in  no  position  to 
delect.  The  best  edition  of  Livy  is  by  Draken* 
l»orch,  Lugd.  Bat.  1738—46,  7 vola  4to.  There 
is  also  a valuable  edition,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, by  Alchefski,  Berol.  8vo.  1841,  seq. 
liTltit  AndronXent.  [Anokonicvs.] 

Liz,  Liza,  Lizus  (A/f.  Alfo,Ai(o«:  Al-Arai$h\ 
a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitano,  in 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name  : 
it  was  a place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

Locri,  sometimes  called  Locrenset  by  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitanu  of  Loorit  (d  Aospir), 
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were  an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  descended  fr«)m 
the  Leleges,  with  which  some  Hellenic  tribe*  were 
intermingled  at  a very  early  period.  They  were, 
however,  in  Homer's  time  regarded  as  Hellene*  ; 
and  according  to  tradition  even  Deucalion,  the 
founder  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  Locri*  in  the  town  of  Opus  or  Cynos.  In 
historical  times  the  Locrians  were  divided  into  2 
distinct  tribes,  differing  from  one  another  in  cus- 
toms, habits  and  civilisation.  Of  these  the  Etisti-rn 
Locrians,  called  Lpicoemidii  and  Opuntii,  who 
dwelt  on  the  £.  coast  of  Greece  opposite  the  island 
of  Euboea,  were  the  more  ancient  and  more 
eivilixed  ; while  the  Western  Locrians,  called 
Osolae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  a 
colony  of  the  former,  and  were  more  barbarous. 
Homer  mentions  only  the  E.  Ix>crians.  At  a later 
time  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  Elastem 
and  Western  Locrians  ; and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  we  find  the  former  siding  with  the  Spartans, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Atbeniana Bastern 
Locris,  extended  from  Thessaly  and  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  along  the  coast  to  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Doris  and  Pbocis 
on  the  W.  It  was  a fertile  and  tfell  cultivated 
country.  The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Locri 
SpienbmXdXi  ('ETdrerj/iiSioi),  who  derived  their 
name  from  Mt.  Cnemia  The  S.  part  was  inhabited 
by  the  Locri  Opimtll  (’OtroiivTmt),  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  principal  town.  Opus.  The 
two  tribea  were  separated  by  Daphnus,  a small 
•lip  of  land,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocir. 
These  tmo  tribe*  are  frequently  confounded  with 
one  another ; and  ancient  uTitert  aometimes  uso 
the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii  or  of  Opuntii 
•lone,  when  both  tribes  are  intended.  The  Epic- 
nemidii were  for  a long  time  subject  to  the  Phn^' 
cians,  and  were  included  under  the  name  of  the 
latter  people  ; whence  the  name  of  the  Opuntii 
occurs  more  freqaently  in  Greek  history.  2. 
Westers  Locrit,  or  the  country  of  the'  Locri 
Dxblao  ('O^dfAoi),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Doris,  on  the  W.  by  Artolia.  on  the  E.  by  Phocis, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Osolae  it  uncertain.  The  ancients 
derived  it  either  from  the  undreMed  skins  worn  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  from  smell,'*  on 

account  of  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  that 
grew  in  tkeir  country,  or  from  the  stench  arising 
from  mineral  springs,  beneath  which  the  rantaur 
NeMus  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unpro- 
ductive. Mt  Corax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mt.  Par- 
nassus from  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  port  of  it. 
The  Locri  Osolae  resembled  their  neighbours,  the 
Aetolians,  both  in  their  predatory  habits  and  in 
their  mode  of  warfare.  They  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  and  are  describe  by  Thucydides  a* 
a rude  and  barbarous  people,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  From  B.C.  315  they  be- 
h)Uged  to  the  Aetolian  League.  Their  chief  town 
was  AHraiasA. 

Locri  EpUopk jrli  (Aoapot  : Motta 

di  Barzono),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
cities  in  Lower  Italy,  was  situated  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Bnittium,  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium, 
from  which  it  was  said  to  have  derived  its  sur- 
name Episephyrii,  though  otlirrs  suppose  this 
name  given  to  the  place,  simply  because  it  lav  to 
the  W.  of  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  the  Locrians 
from  Greece,  o.c.  683.  Strabo  expressly  says  that  it 
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was  founded  by  the  Ozolae,  and  not  by  the  Opuntiu 
as  most  writers  related  ; but  his  statement  is  not 
so  probable  as  the  common  one.  The  inhabitants 
ref^irded  themselTes  as  descendants  of  Ajax  Oileus ; 
and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Naryx  among 
the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the  name  of  A'orycsa 
to  Locris  (Qv.  AftL  xv.  705),  and  called  the 
founders  of  the  town  the  A’orycti  Locri  (Virg. 
Jen,  iii.  399).  For  the  same  reason  the  pitch  of 
Bnittium  is  frequently  called  Narycia  (Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  438).  Locri  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Zaleucus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
[ZsLKL'cuR.]  The  town  enjoyed  great  prosperity 
down  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
resided  here  for  some  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  Syracuse,  and  committed  the  greatest  atro> 
cities  against  the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  against  Pyrrhus,  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  Homans  allowed  it  to  retain  its  freedom  and 
its  own  constitution,  which  was  democratical ; but 
it  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  later  times.  Near  the  town  was  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

Loctuta,  or,  more  correctly,  Luonata,  a woman 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  concocting  poisons.  She 
was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  despatching  Bh- 
tannicus.  She  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  ample 
estates  ; but  under  the  emperor  Galba  she  was 
executed  with  other  malefactors  of  Nero's  reign. 

LoUia  Paulina,  granddaughter  of  M.  LolHos, 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  hii  immense 
wealth.  She  was  married  to  C.  Memmius  Regulus ; 
but  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother's  beauty,  the 
emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  divorced  her  from 
her  husband,  and  married  her,  but  soon  divorced 
her  again.  After  Claudius  had  put  to  death  his 
wife  Messalina,  LoUia  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vacancy,  but  she  was  put  to  death  by  means 
of  Agrippina. 

Lolliftnns  (AoXAias'dtX  * celebrated  Greek 
sophist  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
was  a native  of  Ephesus,  and  taught  at  Athens. 

LolUm.  1.  X.  LoUIai  Falioftnaa,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  B.C.  71,  and  an  active  opponent  of  the 
aristocracy.  ~ 2.  X.  consul  21,  and 

governor  of  Gaul  in  16.  He  was  defeated  by  some 
German  tribes  who  bad  crossed  the  Rhine.  Lollius 
was  subsequently  appointed  by  Augustus  as  tutor 
to  his  grandson,  C.  (Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East,  n.c.  2.  Here  be  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  C.  (^esar,  and  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  Horace 
addressed  an  Ode  (iv.  9)  to  Lollius,  and  2 Epistles 
(i.  2, 18)  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lollius. 

Londinliia,  also  called  Oppidum  Londinienaa 
Lundixtiam  or  Londinum  {London)^  the  capital 
of  tlie  Cantii  in  Britain,  was  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  modem  Souiktcark^ 
though  it  afterwards  spread  over  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  pro- 
bably because  his  line  of  march  led  him  in  a dif- 
ferent direction  ; and  its  name  first  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a flouriib- 
iiig  and  populous  town,  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chants, dtoough  neither  a Roman  colony  nor  a 
inunicipium.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under 
Boodicea,  a.  d.  62,  the  Roman  governor  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  abandoned  Londinium  to  the 
euetny,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants  and  plun- 
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dcred  the  town.  From  the  effects  of  this  devas- 
tation it  gradually  recovered,  and  it  appears  agsio 
as  an  important  place  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  was  surrounded  with  a wall  and  ditch 
by  Constantine  the  Great  or  Theodosius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Britain  ; and  about  this  time 
it  was  distinguished  by  the  sumame  of  Angnstii, 
whence  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
then  made  a colony.  Londinium  had  now  extended 
so  much  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tbamea,  thst  it 
was  called  at  this  period  a town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  new 
quarter  was  both  larger  and  more  populous  than 
the  old  part  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  wall 
built  by  ConstanUne  or  Theodosius  was  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  omjcctured  to  have  com- 
menced at  a fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  tower, 
and  to  have  been  continued  along  the  Minories,  to 
Crippl^te,  Newgate  and  Ludgate.  London  was 
the  central  point,  from  which  all  the  Homan  roads 
in  Britain  diverged.  It  possessed  a Milliarium 
Aureum^  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  were 
numbered  ; and  a fragment  of  this  Milliarium,  the 
celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen  affixed  to 
the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church  in  (^non  Street. 
This  is  almost  the  only  monument  of  the  Roman 
Londinium  still  extant,  with  the  exception  of 
coins,  tesselated  pavements,  and  the  like,  which 
have  been  found  buried  under  the  ground. 

Lon^&xnu  {St.  Xkcm),  a river  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Sicily  between  Mylae  and  Trndaria,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Hieron  gained  a victory  over  the  Ma* 
mertioes. 

Loaglnui,  a distingtiished  Greek  philosopher  and 
grammarian  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  His  on- 
ginal  tuune  seems  to  have  been  Dionysius  ; but  he 
also  bore  the  name  of  Dionytiut  Longinus^  Cateiue 
Longinus^  or  Dionytitu  Casnut  Lomgimue^  probably 
because  either  he  or  one  of  his  ancestors  hid 
received  the  Roman  franchise  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  Ossius  Longinus.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain ; be  was  brought  up  with  care  by 
his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a 
native  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  visited  many 
countries,  and  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
illustrious  philosophers  of  bis  age,  such  as  Am- 
monias Saccaa,  Origen  the  disciple  of  Ammonias, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  writer, 
Plotinus,  and  Amelius.  He  was  a pupil  of  the 
2 former,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy ; but  instead  of  following  blindly  the 
system  of  Ammoniut,  he  went  to  the  fountain- 
head, and  made  himself  thoroughly  familUr  with 
the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Athens  be 
opened  a Khool,  which  was  attended  by  numerous 
papils,  among  whom  the  most  celebrated  wu  Por- 
ph}'ty.  He  seems  to  have  taught  philosophy  and 
criticism,  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  grammar ; and 
the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  great,  thst  he 
was  called  “a  living  library”  and  **a  walking 
museum.”  After  spending  a conwderable  part 
his  life  at  Athens  ha  went  to  the  East,  where  be 
became  acquainted  with  Zenobia,  of  Paloyn, 
who  made  him  her  teacher  of  Greek  literature. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  Odenathui  Lon- 
ginus became  her  principal  adviser.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  advice  that  she  threw  off  her  alle- 
giance to  the  Roman  empire.  On  her  capture  by 
Aurelian  in  273,  Longinus  was  put  to  destb  by 
the  emperor.  Longinus  was  unquestionably  the 
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gmtMt  philoiopher  of  bit  age.  He  wu  a man  of 
excellent  sente,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  His  work  on  Ike  Sublime  (ITepl 
a great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  surpasses  in 
oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after  the  time 
of  the  Greek  orators.  There  is  scarcely  any  work 
in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  inde- 
pendent of  its  excellence  of  style,  contains  so  many 
exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry,  and  good 
taste  in  general.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is 
by  Weiske,  Lipe.  1809,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  London, 
1 820.  Longinus  arrote  many  other  works,  both  rhe- 
torical and  philosophical,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

Longlnoa,  Caatloi.  [Cassics.] 

Ltmgobardi.  [LANooBAaDL] 

LoagUa  (Longulinns:  Bwm  Ripo»o\  a town 
of  the  Voltci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  Corioli,  and 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium,  but  destroyed  i 
by  the  Romans  at  an  eariy  period. 

Longn^  (Adyyor),  a Greek  sophist,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  4th  or  5th  century 
of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic  work,  entitled 
rioi^frixwr  Twr  sard  sol  or  Ba$- 

tor^ia  de  Dapknide  et  CUoe,  written  in  pleasing 
and  elegant  prose.  The  best  editions  are  by  Vil- 1 
loison,  Paris,  1778;  Schaefer,  Lips.  1803;  and! 
Paisow,  Lips.  181 1.  I 

Ldp&dfiM  (AowadoMTa : Lampedum\  an  island  ; 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Melita  {Malta)  \ 
and  the  coast  of  Byxactum  in  Africa. 

Lorltim  or  Lorii,  a small  place  in  Etruria  with 
an  imperial  villa,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  where  Antoninus  Pius  was  brought 
up,  and  where  be  died. 

LdrjNna  {rkAdffwpa:  Aptotkeld^  Ro-)t  & city 
on  the  S.  cosut  of  Ca^  close  to  the  promontory  o( 
Cynotsema  {C.  Ahtipo\  opposite  to  laijsus  in 
Rhodes,  the  space  between  the  two  being  about 
the  shortest  distance  between  Rhodes  and  the 
coast  of  Caria. 

LotU,  a nymph,  who,  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Priapns,  was  metamorphosed  into  a tree,  called 
after  her  Lotus.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  347.) 

Ldtdphigi  (Ao^o^yoi,  i.  e.  lotm$-eater$).  Ho- 
mer, in  the  Odyeeey,  represents  Ulysses  as  coming 
in  his  wanderings  to  a coast  inhabited  by  a people 
who  fed  upon  a fruit  called  lotus,  the  taste  of  which 
was  so  delicious  that  every  one  who  eat  it  lost  all 
wish  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  desired  to 
remain  there  with  the  Lotophagi,  and  to  eat  the 
lotus  {Od.  ix.  94).  Afterwards,  in  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  and  especially 
about  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  used  to  s great  extent,  as 
an  article  of  food,  the  fruit  of  a plant,  which  they 
identihed  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called 
these  people  Lotophagi.  To  this  day,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  of  Tkme  and 
Tripoli  eat  the  ftuit  of  the  plant  which  is  supposed 
to  ho  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a wine 
made  from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  are 
also  laid  to  have  done.  This  plant,  the  Zvnfpkue 
Lotue  of  the  botanists  {or  jmjube-tre*)^  is  a prickly 
branching  shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  sixe  of  a wild- 
plum,  of  a saffron  colour  and  a sweetish  taste.  The 
ancient  geographers  also  place  the  Lotophagi  in  the 
large  islud  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  (Jer5cU), 
adjacent  to  this  coast.  They  carried  on  a commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  very  same  caravan  routes  which 
Mn  used  to  the  present  day. 
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Loid^  (Ao{(af),  a surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
by  some  from  hit  intricate  and  ambiguous  oracles 
(X<ifa),  but  better  from  as  the  prophet  or 

interpreter  of  Zeus. 

Lozo  (Aof^),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 
Hyperborean  maidens,  who  brought  the  worship 
of  Artemis  to  Delos,  whence  the  name  is  also  used 
as  a surname  of  Artemis  herself. 

Lna,  also  called  Ltia  mater  or  Lna  Satomi, 
one  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  worship 
was  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be  that  she 
was  the  same  as  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn  ; but  all 
we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes  the  arms  taken 
from  a defeated  enemy  were  dedicated  to  her,  and 
burnt  as  a sacri6ce,  with  a view  of  averting  calamity. 

Loo*  (Lucensis:  Lucca)^  a Ligurian  city  in 
Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  on 
the  river  Ausus,  N.  E.  of  Pisae.  It  wu  included 
in  Etruria  by  Augustus  ; but  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  it  was  the  most  S.-ly  city  in  Liguria,  and 
belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  made  a Roman 
colony,  B.C.  177.  The  amphitheatre  of  Lucca 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  modem  town  in  a state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  and  its  great  aise  proves  the 
importance  and  populousness  of  the  ancient  city. 

Ltic&illa  (Lucinus),  a district  in  Lower  Italy, 
ms  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Csmpania  and  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  E.  by  Apulia  and  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  on  the  S.  by  Bnittium,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  thus  corresponding  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modem  provinces  of  Principato^  O- 
ieriore  and  Batiiicala^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  was  separated  from  Campania  by  the  river 
Silarus,  and  from  Bruttium  by  the  river  Laus,  and 
it  extended  along  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  from  Thurii 
to  Metapontum.  The  country  is  mountainous,  as 
the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
but  towards  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  there  is  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  Lucania  was  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  pastures  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  28) ; and  its 
oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy.  Hence, 
the  elephant  was  at  6rst  called  by  the  Romans  a 
Lucanian  ox  {Lucas  bo$).  The  swine  also  were 
very  good  ; and  a peculiar  kind  of  sausages  was 
celebrated  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Lucanicu . 
The  coast  of  Lucania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing. The  most  important  were  Metapontum, 
Heeaclba,  Thurii,  Buxbntum,  Elsa  or  Vs- 
LlAf  PosiDONiA  or  pAZSTUM.  The  interior  of 
the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Chones 
and  Oenotrians.  The  Lucanians  proper  were  Sam- 
nites,  a brave  and  mrltke  race,  who  left  their 
mother-country  and  settled  both  in  Lucania  and 
Bruttium.  They  not  only  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually  acquired  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  b.c,  396*  as  the  allies 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  war  against  Thurii. 
They  were  subdu^  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus 
had  left  Italy.  Before  the  2nd  Punic  war  their 
forces  consisted  of  30,000  font  and  3000  horse ; 
but  in  the  coarse  of  this  war  their  country  was 
repeatedly  laid  waste,  and  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity. 

Lneians,  If.  Annaeus,  usually  called  Lacan, 
a Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Cordul^  in  Spain,  a.  o. 
39.  His  fether  was  L.  Annaeus  Mella,  a brother 
of  M.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  Lucan  was  carried 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  his  education  ivas 
superintended  by  the  most  eminent  preceptors  of 
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the  day.  Hii  talenta  dereloped  themaelTci  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  excited  such  general  admiration 
as  to  aw^en  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who,  unable  to 
brook  cornpetitioii,  forbade  him  to  recite  in  public. 
8tung  to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition  Lucan  em> 
barked  in  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  be- 
trayed, and,  by  a promise  of  paMon,  a*as  induced 
to  turn  ijtfonner.  He  began  by  denouncing  his 
own  mother  Acilia  (or  Atilia),  and  then  revealed 
the  rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve.  But 
be  received  a traitor's  reward.  After  the  more 
important  victims  had  been  despatched,  the  em- 
peror issued  the  mandate  for  the  death  of  Lucan 
who,  finding  escape  hopeless,  caused  bis  veins  to 
be  opened.  When,  from  the  rapid  efitision  of 
blood,  he  felt  his  extremities  becoming  chill,  be 
began  to  repeat  aloud  some  verses  which  he  had 
once  composed,  descriptive  of  a wounded  soldier 
perishing  by  a like  death,  and,  ahth  these  lines 
upon  his  lips,  expired  a.  d.  65,  in  the  2Gth  year  of 
bis  age.  Lucan  wrote  various  poems,  the  titles  of 
which  are  preserved,  but  the  only  extant  production 
is  an  heroic  poem,  in  10  books,  entitled  J*kar$aUa, 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey  is  fully  detailed,  the  events, 
commencing  will)  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  being 
arranged  in  regular  chnmological  order.  The  1 Uth 
book  is  imperfect,  and  the  narrative  bre^s  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alexandrian  war, 
but  we  know  not  whether  the  conclusion  has  been 
lost,  or  whether  the  author  ever  completed  his 
task.  The  whole  of  what  we  now  possess  was 
certainly  not  composed  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
different  parts  do  not  by  any  means  breathe  the 
aame  spirit.  In  the  earlier  portions  we  find  liberal 
sentiments  expressed  in  very  moderate  terms,  ac- 
companied by  open  and  almost  fulsome  flattery  of 
Nero  ; but,  at  we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  freedom 
are  loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against 
tyranny  are  couched  in  language  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  contains  great  beauties  and  great  defects.  It 
is  characterised  by  copious  diction,  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a bold  and  masculine  tone  of  thought ; 
but  it  is  at  the  tame  time  disfigured  by  extrava- 
gance, far-fetched  conceits,  and  unnatural  similes. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat. 
1728 ; by  Burmann,  1740  ; and  by  Weber,  Lips. 
3821—1831. 

Lue&iitu,  Bcelloa.  [Ocslli's.] 

Lacceius.  L L,  an  old  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Cicero.  Misname  frequently  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Cicero's  corrospondence  with  Atticus, 
with  whom  Lucceius  had  quarrelled.  Cicero  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  his  two  friends.  In  S.C.  63 
Lucceius  accused  Catiline  ; and  in  60  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  along  with  Julius 
Caesar,  who  agreed  to  support  him  ; but  he  lost 
his  election  in  consequence  of  the  aristocracy  bring- 
ing in  Bibulus,  as  a counterpoise  to  Caesar's  in- 
fluence. Lucceius  seems  now  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a contemporaneous  history  of  Rome,  com* 
mencing  with  the  Social  or  Morsic  war.  In  55  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Social  and  bf 
the  first  Civil  war,  when  Cicero  wrote  a most  urgent 
letter  to  his  friend,  preuiiig  him  to  suspend  the 
thread  of  his  history,  and  to  devote  a separate 
wofk  to  the  period  from  Catiline's  conspiracy  to 
Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  (od  Fam,  v.  12). 
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Lucceius  promised  compliance  with  his  request,  but 
he  appears  never  to  have  written  the  work.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  espoused 
the  side  of  Pompey.  He  was  subsequenlly  par- 
doned by  Caesar  and  returned  to  Home,  where  he 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero.*— 
2.  sumamed  Hirru,  of  the  Pupinian  tribe, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  53,  proposed  tnat  Pompey 
should  be  created  dictator.  In  52  he  was  a can- 
didate with  Cicero  for  the  augurship,  and  in  the 
following  year  a candidate  with  hL  Caelius  for  the 
aediletbip,  but  he  foiled  in  both.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  be  joined  Pompey.  He 
was  sent  by  Pompey  as  ambassador  to  Orodts, 
king  of  Parthia,  but  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Parthian  king.  He  was  pardoned  by  Caesar 
afUT  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

Locenses  Callaici,  one  of  the  2 chief  tribes  of 
the  Callaici  or  Gallaeci  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  derived  their  name  from  their  town 
Lucus  August!. 

LtUMatum  (AlkoMte),  a town  of  the  Contestaoi, 
OD  the  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Luoflrla  (Lucerinus : £i(cera),  sometimes  called 
Ifueirla,  a town  in  Apulia  on  the  borders  of 
Samnium,  S.  W.  of  Arpi,  was  situated  on  a steep 
hill,  and  possessed  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva. 
In  the  war  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  it  was 
first  taken  by  the  Samnites_(B.c.  321),  and  next 
by  the  Romans  (319)  ; but  having  revolted  to  the 
S^nites  in  314,  all  the  inhabitants  were  msi- 
sacred  by  the  Romans,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  2500  Roman  colonists.  Having  thus  become 
a Roman  colony,  it  continued  faithful  to  Rome  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it 
had  greatly  declined  in  prosperity  ; but  it  was  still 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  3rd  century  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  praetor  of  Apulia. 

Lucianos  (Aovxuu'dr),  usually  called  Locian, 
a Greek  writer,  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of 
Commageoe,  in  Syria.  The  date  of  his  birth  and 
death  is  uncertain  ; but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
much  probability,  that  he  was  bom  about  a.  n.  120, 
and  he  {wobably  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  this 
century.  We  know  that  some  of  his  more  cele- 
brated works  were  written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius. Lucian's  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was 
at  first  apprenticed  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  wu 
a statuary.  He  afterwards  became  an  advocate, 
and  practised  at  Antioch.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
this  calling,  he  employed  himself  in  writiug  speeches 
fur  othera,  instead  of  delivering  them  himself.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch  ; and  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  he  set  out  upon  his  tiuvelf, 
and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  sud 
Gaul.  At  that  period  it  was  customary  for  pro- 
fessors of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their 
displays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  musicians  or 
itinerant  lecturers  in  modem  times.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a good  deal  of  money  as  well  as 
fame.  On  his  return  to  bis  native  country,  pro- 
bably about  his  40th  year,  he  abandoned  the  rhe- 
torical profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells 
us,  were  foreign  to  his  temper,  the  natural  eoeior 
of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  worka  Ue 
still,  however,  occasionally  travelled  ; for  it  appee™ 
that  be  was  in  Achaia  and  Ionia  about  the  close  ot 
the  Parthian  war,  160 — 165  ; on  which  occasion, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld 
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the  felf  immolation  of  Perefrrinai.  About  the 
Tear  170,  or  a little  previoutly,  he  Tuited  the 
ialie  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paphla* 
gonia.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  part  of  Kgypt,  which  office  a*as  probably 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Commodus. 
The  nature  of  Lucian's  writings  inevitably  procured 
him  many  enemies,  by  whom  he  has  been  painted 
in  very  black  colours.  According  to  Suidaa  he 
was  suraamed  the  Blasphemer,,  and  was  tom  to 
iecet  by  dogs  ^ ^ punishment  for  his  impiety  ; 
ut  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Other  writers  state  that  Lucian  apostatised  from 
Christi.Tnity  ; but  there  is  no  proof  in  support  of 
this  charge  ; and  the  dialogue  entitled  Phi/opatru, 
which  woiJd  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had 
once  been  a Christian,  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Lucian,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  — As  many  as  82 
works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Lucian  ; but  some  of  these  are  spurious.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  his  Dialoffues.  They 
are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  are  treated 
in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  se- 
riousness down  to  the  broadest  humour  and  buf- 
foonery. Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too,  vary 
considerably  ; for  while  some  are  employed  in 
attacking  the  heathen  philosophy  and  religion, 
others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without  any 
polemic  drift  Ow  limits  only  allow  us  to  men- 
tion a few  of  the  more  important  of  these  Dia- 
lognes: — The  Dialogues  of  Ike  C7odr,26  in  number, 
consist  of  short  dnu^tic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  bestben  mythology. 
The  reader,  however,  is  generally  left  to  draw  bit 
own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  author  only 
taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of 
Tiew.— In  the  Jsspilet  Convicted  a bolder  style  of 
attack  is  adopted  ; and  the  cynic  prores  to  Ju- 
piter's face,  that  every  thing  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  fate,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  As  this 
dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the 
JnpiUr  the  Tragedian  strikes  at  his  very  existence, 
and  that  of  the  other  deities.  ~ The  Vitarum 
or  Sale  of  the  Philosophers,,  is  an  attack 
lipeo  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  this  humourous 
piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to 
sale,  Hermes  being  the  auctionogr.  — The  Fisher* 
man  is  a sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  Lucian's  best  dia- 
Inguea  The  philosophers  are  represented  as  baring 
obtained  a day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ven- 
geance upon  Lucian,  who  confesses  that  be  has 
borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them.— TV  Banquet^  or  the  LapUhae^  is  one  of 
Lucian's  most  humourous  attacks  on  the  philoeo- 
phers.  The  scene  is  a wedding  feast,  at  which  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic  ' 
sects  is  present.  A discussion  ensues,  which  sets  all 
the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a pitched 
battle.  ~ The  Nigrinns  is  also  an  attack  on  philo- 
sophic pride  ; but  its  main  scope  is  to  satirise  the 
Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain- glory,  and  luxury,  are 
uDfavonrably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of 
the  Athenians.  The  more  miscellaneous  class  of 
Lucian's  dialogues,  in  which  the  attacks  upon  my- 
thology and  philoeophy  are  not  direct  but  incident^, 
or  which  are  mere  pictures  of  manner^,  contains 
some  of  his  best  At  the  bead  must  be  placed 
Timon„  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Lucian's 
masterpiece.  The  Dialogues  vf  the  Dead  are 
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perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lucian's  works. 
The  subject  affords  great  Kope  for  moral  reflection, 
and  for  satire  on  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits. 
Wealth,  power,  beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting 
the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  afford  the  ma- 
terials. Among  the  modems  these  dialogues  have 
been  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 
— The  Jearo-Menippus  is  in  Lucian's  best  rein, 
and  a master-piece  of  Aristophonic  humour.  Me- 
nippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensiuus 
of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a visit  to  tlie  stars, 
for  the  purpose  of  teeing  how  far  their  theories 
are  correct  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence 
he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
Thunderer  himself.  Here  be  is  witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in 
heaven.  They  ascend  by  enormous  ventholes,  and 
become  audible  w'hen  Jupiter  removes  the  covers. 
Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a partial  judge, 
and  as  induenced  by  the  largeness  of  the  rewo^s 
promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pronnuncea  judg- 
ment against  the  philosophers,  and  tlireatens  in  4 
days  to  destroy  them  all.  — Charon  is  a very  ele- 
gant dialogue,  but  of  a mver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  earth  to  see  the  course 
of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always  makes  men 
weep  when  they  enter  his  boaL  Mercury  acts  as 
bis  Cicerone.  — Lucian's  merits  as  a writer  consist 
in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature;  bis  strong 
common  sense  ; the  fertility  of  his  invention  ; the 
raciness  of  bis  humour  ; and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  There  was  abundance 
to  justify  his  attacks,  in  the  systems  against  which 
they  were  directed.  Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in 
their  stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pull  down  ; to 
spread  a universal  scepticism.  Nor  were  bis 
assaults  conhned  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but 
extended  to  every  thing  old  and  venerated,  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  — The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are  by 
Hemsterhuis  and  Reitz;  AmsU  1743,  4 vols.  4to.  ; 
by  I^ebman,  Lips.  1821 — 1831,  9 vola  8vo. ; and 
by  Dindorf,  with  a Latin  version,  but  without  uotes, 
Paris,  1840,  8ro. 

L^Ifer  or  FhospliSnui  also  by  the 

poeU  'Ewff^pof  or  ♦aso^por),  that  is,  the  bringer 
of  light,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  seen 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The  same  planet 
was  called  Hesperus^  V'eeperugo^  Vesper^  Noetifer^ 
or  A'oc^MniiM,  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens 
after  sunset  Lucifer  as  a personiheation  is  called 
a SOD  of  Aitraeus  and  Aurora  or  Eos,  of  Cephalus 
and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Philonis  be  is  said 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Ceyx.  He  is  also  called 
the  father  of  Daedalion  and  of  the  Hetperides. 
Lucifer  is  also  a samaroe  of  several  goddeucs  of 
light  M Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

L^tUtlf.  1.  C.,  was  bom  at  Soessa  of  the  Au- 
ruuci,  B.  c.  148.  He  served  in  the  cavalry'  under 
Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war;  lived  upon  terais  of 
the  closest  familiarity  with  Scipio  and  Laeliut;  and 
was  either  the  maternal  grand-uncle,  or,  which  is 
less  probable,  the  matemsi  grandfather  of  Poropey 
the  Great  He  died  at  Naples,  103,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age.  Ancient  critics  agree  that  if  not 
absolutely  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he  was 
the  first  to  mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterwards 
received  full  developement  in  the  hands  of  Horace, 
Periius,  and  Juvenal,  The  fiist  of  these  3 great 
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xnaiUrti  'wbile  be  censares  the  hanK  renification 
and  the  slovenlj  haete  with  which  LucUiqs  threw 
off  his  composition!,  acknowledges  with  admiration 
the  fierceness  and  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
Tices  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries.  The  •Satires 
of  Lucilius  were  divided  into  30  books.  Upwards 
of  800  fragments  from  these  hare  been  preserved, 
but  the  greatest  number  consist  of  isolated  couplets, 
or  single  lines.  It  is  clear  from  these  fragments 
that  his  reputation  for  caustic  pleasantry  was  by  no 
means  unmerited,  and  that  in  coarseness  and  broad 
piersonalitiet  he  in  no  respect  fell  short  of  the 
licence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been,  to  a certain  extent,  his  model.  The 
fragments  were  published  separately,  by  Franciscus 
Uotisa,  Lug.  4to.  1597,  reprinted  by  the 
brothers  Volpi,  8to.  Patav.  1735;  and,  along  with 
Censorinui,  by  the  two  sons  of  Havercamp,  Lug. 
Bat  8vo.  1743.—* 8.  LneiUiu  Junior,  probably 
the  author  of  an  extant  poem  in  640  hexameters, 
enritled  Adna^  which  exhibits  throughout  great 
command  of  language,  and  contaioi  not  a few 
brilliant  passages  Its  object  is  to  explain  upon 
philosophical  principles,  after  the  fashion  of  Lu- 
cretius, the  causes  of  the  various  physical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  volcano.  Lucilius  Junior 
was  the  procurator  of  Sicily,  and  the  friend  to 
w hom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistles,  his  Natural 
Questions,  and  bis  tract  on  Providence,  and  whom 
be  strongly  urges  to  select  this  very  subject  of 
Aetna  as  a theme  for  his  muse. 

Lvcilla,  Annia,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  147. 
She  was  married  to  the  emperor,  L.  Veras,  and 
after  his  death  (169)  to  Claudius  Pompeiinus.  In 
183  she  engaged  in  a plot  against  the  life  of  her 
brother  Commodui,  which,  having  been  detected, 
she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  and 
there  put  to  death. 

LucIbe,  the  goddess  of  light,  or  rather  the  gt>d- 
deu  that  brings  to  light,  and  hence  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  the  birth  of  children.  It  was 
therefore  used  as  a surname  of  Juno  and  Diana. 
Lnrina  corresponded  to  theOreek  goddesslLiTHVlA. 

Lneretibt,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus. 
whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquinius  led  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic.  For  details  see  TaEQumius. 

Luer6tila  Otnti  originally  patrician,  but  subse- 
quently plebeian  also.  The  surname  of  the  pa- 
trician Lucretii  was  Tridptimu^  one  of  whom,  Sp. 
Lucretius  Triciptinus,  the  fistber  of  Lucretia,  was 
elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic,  & c.  509.  The  plebeian 
families  are  known  by  the  surnames  of  Galltu^ 
0/tUa^  and  Kciya/Zo,  but  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  notice. 

LticritiOif,  a pleasant  mountain  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Horace's  villa,  a part 
of  the  modem  M<mte  Gennor^. 

T.  LuerCtitoi  Corus,  the  Roman  poe^  respoctiim 
whose  personal  history,  our  information  is  both 
scanty  and  suspicioos.  The  Eusebian  Chronicle 
fixes  B.C.  95  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  addmg  that 
he  was  driven  mad  by  a love  potion,  that  daring 
his  lucid  intervals  he  composed  several  works  which 
were  revised  by  Cicero,  and  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  liand  in  his  44th  year,  B.C.  52  or  51. 
Another  ancient  authority  pl^es  his  death  in  55. 
From  what  source  the  t^e  about  the  philtre  may 
have  been  derived  we  knew  not ; bat  it  is  not  im- 
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probable  that  the  whole  story  was  an  invention  of 
some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a hint  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  which  corroborates  the  assertion 
with  reg^  to  the  editorial  labours  of  Cicero. 
The  work,  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
Lucretius,  is  a philosophical  didactic  poem,  composed 
in  heroic  hexameters,  divided  into  6 books,  con- 
taining upwards  of  7400  lines,  addressed  to  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus,  who  was  praetor  in  58,  and  is 
entitled  De  Rtntm  Natura.  It  was  probably  pub- 
lished about  57  or  56 ; for,  from  the  way  in  which 
Cicero  speaks  of  it  in  a letter  to  bis  brother,  written 
in  55,  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  only  recently 
appeared.  The  poem  has  been  sometimes  repue- 
sented  as  a complete  exposition  of  the  religious, 
moral,  and  physical  doctrines  of  Epicuras,  but  this 
is  far  from  being  a correct  description.  Epicurus 
maintained  that  the  unhappiness  and  degradation  of 
mankind  arose  in  agreat  degree  from  the  slavish  dread 
which  they  entertained  of  the  power  of  the  gods,  sad 
from  terror  of  their  wrath  ; and  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  system  was,  that  the  gods,  whose 
existence  he  did  not  deny,  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  absolute  peace,  and  totally  indifferent  to  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  To  prove  this  position 
Epicurus  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus, 
according  to  which  the  material  universe  was  not 
created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  elemental  particles  which  bad  existed 
from  all  eternity,  governed  by  certain  simple  laws. 
He  further  sought  to  show  that  all  those  striking 
phaenomena  which  had  been  regarded  by  the 
vulgar  as  direct  manifestations  of  divine  power, 
were  the  natural  results  of  ordinary  processes.  To 
state  clearly  and  develops  fully  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a form  as  might 
render  the  study  attractive  to  his  countrymen,  waa 
the  object  of  Lucretius,  his  woric  being  simply  an 
attempt  to  show  thatthm  is  nothing  in  the  history 
or  actual  condition  of  the  world  which  does  not 
admit  of  explanation  without  having  recourse  to 
the  active  interposition  of  divine  beings.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius  has  been  admitted  by  all  m^era 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didatic  poems.  The 
most  abstruse  speculations  are  clearly  explained  in 
majestic  verse  ; while  the  subject,  which  in  itself 
was  dry  and  dull,  is  enlivened  by  digressions  of 
matchless  power  #nd  beauty.— The  b^t  editions 
are  by  Wakefield,  London,  1796,  3 vols.  4to.«  re- 
print^ at  Glasgow,  1813,  4 vols.  8vo.;  and  by 
Forbiger,  Lips.  1828,  12mo. 

Lonrinus  laetis,  was  properly  the  inner  port  of 
the  Sinus  Cumaous  or  Puteoluus,  a bay  on  the  coast 
of  (Campania,  between  the  promontory  Misenum 
and  Puteoli,  running  a considerable  way  inland. 
But  at  a -very  early  period  the  Lucrine  lake  vras 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a dike 
8 stadia  in  length,  which  was  probably  formed 
originally  by  some  volcanic  change,  and  was  sub- 
sequently rendered  more  complete  by  the  work  of 
man.  ^ing  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sea,  it  assumed  the  character  of  an  inland  lake, 
and  is  therefore  called  Lacus  by  the  Romans.  Its 
waters  still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
another  lake  called  Lacus  AraRKua  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  made  a communication 
between  the  lake  Avernus  and  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  aleo  between  the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  Sinus 
Cumaous,  thus  forming  out  of  the  S the  celebrated 
Julian  Harbour.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  op 
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hr  ft  Tolcanic  ernption  in  1538,  when  a conical 
mountain  ro»e  in  it*  place,  called  AfonU  Aaoro. 
The  Avemus  bai  thoi  become  again  a separate 
lake,  and  no  trace  of  the  dike  it  to  be  »een  in  the 
Gulf  of  Poaiuoli. 

Lienlltu,  Lieiiiliiii  a celebrated  plebeian  fiunily. 
1.  L.,  the  grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithri* 
dates  waiconiul  B.C.  151,  together  with  A.  Poa- 
tumius  Albinua,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Vaccaei.^2.  L.,  ton  of  the  preying,  waa 
praetor  103,  and  carried  on  war  untacccMfully 
against  the  ilaTet  in  Sicily.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  accused,  condemned,  and  drieen  into  exile. 
— 3.  L.,  ion  of  the  preceding,  and  celebrated  as 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  He  was  probably  bom 
about  110.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Manic  or  Social  war,  and  accompanied  Snlla  as 
his  quaestor  into  Greece  and  Asis  88.  When  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Mithridates  in  84,  Lncullus  was  left  behind 
in  Asis  where  he  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was 
curule  aedile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus. 
So  great  wn»  the  favour  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 
Lucullus  with  SulU,  that  the  dictator,  on  bis 
death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  him  the  charge  of 
revising  and  correcting  hit  Commentaries  but  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  of  his  son  Fauttns  to  the 
exclusion  of  Pompey;  a circumstance  which  is  said 
to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  jealousy 
that  ever  after  subsisted  between  the  two.  In  77 
Lucullus  was  praetor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
magistracy  obtained  the  government  of  Africs 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  justice  of 
his  administration.  In  74  he  was  consul  with  M. 
Aurelius  Cotta.  In  this  year  the  war  with  Mithri- 
datrs  was  renewed,  and  Lucullus  received  the 
conduct  of  it.  He  carried  on  this  war  for  6 years 
with  great  success.  The  details  are  given  under 
MiTHRiDaTKO,and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
here  the  leading  outlines.  Lucullus  defeated  Mi* 
thridates  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  him  out 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Armenia  with  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes  (71),  He  afterwards  invaded  Armenia, 
defeated  Tigranes,  and  took  his  capital  Tigranocerta 
(69).  In  the  next  campaign  (66)  ne  again  defeated 
the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibis  ; but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
(67),  a mutiny  among  bis  troops  compelled  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  return  to  Pontus. 
Mithridates  had  already  taken  advantage  of  his 
alisence  to  invade  Pontus,  and  had  defeated  his 
lieutenants  Fabius  and  Triarius  in  several  successive 
actions.  But  Lucullus  on  his  arrival  was  unable 
to  effect  any  thing  against  Mithridates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops. 
The  adversaries  of  Lucullus  availed  themselves  of 
so  favourable  an  occasion,  and  a decree  was  passed 
to  transfer  to  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  the  province  of  Dithjnia  and  the 
command  against  Mithridates.  But  Glabrie  was 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  task  assigned  him  : on 
arriving  in  Bithynia,  he  made  no  attempt  to  assume 
the  command,  but  remained  quiet  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  province.  Mithridates  mean- 
whileably  aviuled  himself  of  this  position  of  afhurt, 
and  Lucullas  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  occupied  by  the  enemy  before  bis 
eyes,  without  being  able  to  stir  a step  in  their 
defence.  But  it  wu  still  more  galling  to  his  feel- 
ifigs  when,  in  66,  be  was  called  upon  to  resign  the 
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command  to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Manilian  law  to  inpersede  both 
him  and  Glabrio.  Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his 
triumph  till  63,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
his  enemies.  He  was  much  courted  by  the  aristo- 
cretical  party,  who  sought  in  Lucullus  a rival  and 
antagonist  to  Pompey;  but,  instead  of  putting  him- 
self prominently  forward  as  the  leader  of  a party, 
be  soon  began  to  withdraw  gradually  from  public 
affairs,  and  devote  himself  more  and  more  to  a life 
of  indolence  and  luxury.  He  died  in  57  or  56. 
Previous  to  his  death  he  had  fallen  into  a state  of 
complete  dotage,  so  that  the  management  of  his 
affairs  was  confided  to  his  brother  Marcus.  The 
name  of  Luculbis  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  the 
luxury  of  his  latter  years  as  for  his  victories  over 
Mithridates.  He  amassed  vast  treasures  in  Asia  ; 
and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  of  gratifying  his  natural  taste  for  luxury, 
together  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  magnifi- 
cence. His  gardens  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of 
the  city  were  laid  out  in  a style  of  extraordinary 
splendour  ; but  still  more  remarkable  were  his 
villas  at  Tusculnro,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neapolis.  In  the  construction  of  the  latter,  with 
its  parks,  fish-ponds,  &c.,  he  had  laid  out  vast  sums 
in  catting  through  hills  and  rocks,  and  throwing 
out  advanced  works  into  the  sea.  So  gigantic 
indeed  was  the  scale  of  these  labours  for  objects 
apparently  so  insignificant,  that  Pompey  called  him, 
in  derision,  the  Roman  Xerxes.  His  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  were  celebrated  on  a scale  of  inordinate  mag- 
nificence : a single  supper  in  the  hall,  called  that  of 
Apollo,  was  said  to  cost  the  sum  of  50,000  denarii. 
Even  during  his  campaigns  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  had  not  been  forgotten ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  cherries  into 
Italy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Census 
in  Pontus.  Lucullus  was  an  enlightened  patron  of 
literature,  and  had  from  his  earliest  yean  devoted 
much  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  collected 
a valuable  library,  which  was  opened  to  the  free 
use  of  the  literary  public ; and  here  he  himself 
used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
literati,  and  would  enter  warmly  into  their  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  discussions.  Hence  the 
picture  drawn  by  Cicero  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Academics  was  probably  to  a certain  extent 
taken  from  the  reality.  His  constant  companion 
from  the  time  of  his  quaestorsbip  had  been  An- 
tiochus  of  Ascalon,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the 
precepts  of  the  Academic  school  of  philosophy,  to 
which  he  continued  through  life  to  be  attached. 
His  patronage  of  the  poet  Archias  is  well  known. 
He  composed  a history  of  the  Manic  war  in  Greek. 
«4.  L.  or  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Servilio, 
half-sister  of  M.  Cato,  was  a mere  child  at  his 
father's  death.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Cato  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  42.^5.  M.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was 
adopted  by  M.  Terentius  Varro,  and  consequently 
bore  the  names  of  M.  Tkrbs*tu’8  Varro  Ll'- 
cULLua.  .He  fought  under  Sulla  in  Italy,  82;  was 
curule  aedile  with  his  brother  79;  praetor  77;  and 
consul  73.  After  his  consulship  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Dardanians  and  Bessi,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained 
a triumph,  71.  He  was  a strong  supporter  of  the 
aiistocraiical  party.  He  pronounced  the  funeral 
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of  bU  brother,  but  died  before  the  com* 
OierKement  of  the  civil  war,  49. 

Laeftao.  [TaRQCtNiufr.] 

Lodlu.  [Lvdur.] 

La^tmauU  Gallic.  [G>llia.] 

Lagd&Anm  (LogdunenfrUX  !•  tbe 

chief  town  of  Gailia  LugduaeiuiA,  ftituated  at  the 
loot  of  a hill  at  tbe  condueoce  of  the  Arar  (5adiw) 
and  the  Rbodaoua  (AAtmeX  ie  eaid  to  have  been 
loanded  by  lome  fu^iiiree  from  the  loan  of  V'ienzia, 
farther  down  the  Rhone.  In  the  year  after 
Cae«ar*f  death  (b.  c.  43)  Logdunum  waa  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  L.  Munatioa  Plancut,  and  be* 
came  ander  Augustus  the  capital  of  tbe  province, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Being 
Situated  OQ  two  navigable  rivers,  and  being  con* 
nected  with  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  by  roads, 
which  met  at  this  town  as  their  central  point,  it 
soon  became  a wealthy  and  populous  place,  and  is 
described  by  8trabo  at  the  largest  city  in  GstiI 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges  from 
the  emperor  Claudius  ; but  it  waa  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Niro.  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt, 
and  continued  to  be  a place  of  great  importance 
till  A.  D.  197,  when  it  was  plundered  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  it  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Septimius  Severua,  after  his  victory  over  his  rival 
Albinos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  From 
this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  w*as  more  and 
more  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Vienna.  Lug- 
dunum  possessed  a vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
remains  may  still  be  traced  for  miles,  a mint,  and 
an  imperial  palace,  in  wiiicb  Claudius  was  bom, 
and  in  which  many  of  tbe  other  Roman  emperors 
resided.  At  tbe  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Arar  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ; and 
here  Caligula  instituted  contests  in  rhetoric,  prises 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  roost  ridiculous 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  (Comp. 
Juv.  i.  44.)  Lugdunum  is  memorable  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Christian  church  as  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Irenaeus,  and  on  account  of  the  per- 
secutions which  the  Christians  endured  here  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centurii's.  2.  L.  Batavdrom 
(Zeydea),  the  chief  town  of  the  Batavi.  [BaTaVI.] 
« 3.  Convonirum  (^.  Jierlrand  de  Comminjfe»\ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Convenae  in  Aquitania. 
[CONVS.NAS.j 

Lonn.  [Sblsnb.] 

LfljUt  (Luneniii : Xvai),  an  Etruscan  town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  about  4 
miles  from  tbe  coast,  originally  formed  part  of 
Liguria,  but  became  the  most  N.-)y  city  of  Etruria, 
when  Augustus  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  country  as  far  as  the  Macra.  The  town 
itself  was  never  a place  of  importance,  but  it  pos- 
sessed a large  and  commodious  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  called  Lnpaa  Portuf  (Ga//* 

In  b.  c.  177  Luna  was  made  a Roman 
cdony,  and  2000  Roman  citizens  were  settled  ' 
there.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  it  had  snnk  into  utter  decay,  but  was 
colonist  a few  yean  afterwards.  Lunajwas  cele- 
brated for  its  white  marble,  which  now  takes  its  j 
name  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carrara.  | 
The  quarries,  from  which  this  marble  was  obtained, 
appear  not  to  have  been  worked  before  tbe  time  of  j 
Julius  Caesar ; but  it  was  extensively  employed  in  j 
the  public  buildings  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au-  I 
gustus.  The  wine  and  the  cheeses  of  Luna  also  ^ 
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enjoyed  a high  reputation  : some  of  these  cheeses 
are  said  to  have  weighed  1000  pounds.  The  ruins 
of  Luna  are  few  a^  unimportant,  consisting  of 
the  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  fragments  of 
columns,  Ac. 

Lniute  Ifontet  (vh  r^r  S«X^rr|>  b range 
of  mounuiins,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers Ulieved  to  exist  in  tbe  interior  of  Afnca, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  actual  existence  is 
neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

Lnperca,  or  lapa,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
the  wife  of  Lupercus,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a ihe- 
wolf,  performed  the  office  of  nurse  to  Romulus  and 
Remus.  In  some  accounts  slie  is  identtfled  with 
Acca  Lauhbntia,  the  wife  of  Faostulus. 

Lnpereuf,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
worshipped  by  shepherds  as  the  protector  of  their 
flocks  against  wolves.  On  tbe  N.  side  of  tbe  Pala- 
tine hill  there  had  been  in  ancient  times  a cave, 
the  sanctuary  of  Lupercua,  surrounded  by  a grove, 
containing  an  altar  of  the  god  and  his  figure  clad 
in  a goat-skin,  just  as  his  priests,  tbe  Luperci.  The 
Romans  sometimes  identified  Lupercus  with  the 
Arcadian  Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Lupercus  and  his  priests,  tbe  Luperci 
see  Diet,  of  AtU-  art.  Luftrcalia  and  Luperci, 
Lnpia.  [Ltpm.] 

Lnpiaa  or  Lnppiaa,  a town  in  Calabria,  be 
tween  Brundusiuro  and  Hydruntnm. 

Lapodllnum  a tow'n  in  Gennany 

on  the  river  Nicer  (A’ecixir). 

Lappla  or  Lnpla  {Lippe\  a n.nvigable  river  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  w hich  falls  into  the  Rhine 
at  Weed  in  iresf;>Wui,  and  on  which  the  Romans 
built  a fortress  of  tbe  same  name.  Tbe  river 
Eliso  {A(me)  was  a tributary  of  the  Luppia,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  these  2 rivers  was  the  fortress 
of  A I iso. 

LupOt,  BatUlna.  1.  F.,  consul,  with  l>.  Julius 
Caesar,  in  &&  90,  was  defeated  by  the  Marti,  and 
slain  in  battle.  ~ 2.  tribune  of  the  plebs,  56, 
and  a warm  partisan  of  the  aristocracy.  He  w*as 
praetor  in  49,  and  was  statioued  at  Terracinaw'ith 
3 cohorts.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Greece. 
«-»3.  Probably  a son  of  the  preceding,  the  author 
of  a rhetorical  treatise  in  2 books,  entitled  De 
Fiffuru  SentoUiarum  et  Eiocutionii^  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  an  abridgement  of  a work 
by  Gorgias  of  Athens,  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
young  M.  Cicero,  but  which  has  evidently  under- 
gone many  changes.  Its  chief  value  is  derived 
from  the  numerous  translations  which  it  contains, 
of  striking  passages  from  the  works  of  Orei'k  orators 
uo w lost.  — Edited  by  Rubnken  along  w'ith  Aquila 
mid  Julias  Ruffinianus,  Lug.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted 
by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831. 

Luroo,  M.  Anfidlni,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c. 
61,  the  author  of  a law  on  bribery  {de  AmUtu), 
He  was  tbe  maternal  grandfather  of  tbe  empress 
Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  w*as  the  first  person 
in  Rome  who  fattened  peaeocks  for  sale,  and  he 
derived  a large  income  from  this  source. 

LtudnuB,  Fabriclui.  [KABRicirn.} 

Lositinla,  LuiiUnL  [Hispama.] 

Lusdnea,  a tribe  of  the  Celtibcri  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus. 

Lat&tiiu  Catftloi.  [Catulus.] 

Lat&tloa  Cerco.  [Ciaco.] 

Lntatla,  or,  more  commonly,  Lntetla  Fari- 
aidrum  (/^an>),  tbe  capital  of  the  Parisii  in 
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Gallia  Lugdunensify  was  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Seqiiana  (&tV)«  and  was  connected  with  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  2 wooden  bridges.  Under 
the  emperors  it  became  a place  of  importance,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Sequana.  Here 
Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.  d.  360. 

LyeabettUS  (Ai/Ka^ifrrdf:  SLGeor^\  a moun- 
tain in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Penlelicus, 
close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.  E.  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Ma- 
rathon. It  is  conrimnnly,  but  erroueously,  supposed 
that  the  small  hill  N.  of  the  Pnyx  is  Lycal>ettus, 
and  that  St.  Gtorge  is  the  ancient  Anchesmua. 

Xycaetu  (Ai'Kator),  orLjcetU,  a lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Megalopolis,  from  the  summit 
of  whicli  a great  part  of  the  country  could  be  seen. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Zens,  who  was  hence  lurnamed  Lyaietu.  Here 
was  a temple  of  this  god;  and  here  alto  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  Lycaea  {Diet.  o/AnLu'r.). 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Lycaeua^  because  he  was 
bom  and  had  a sanctuary  on  this  mountain. 
Lyeunbei.  [ A rch  iloch  is.] 

L^e&on  (Avv^r),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelas- 
gus  by  Mt  liboca  or  Cyllene.  The  traditions  about 
Lycaon  represent  him  in  very  different  lights. 
Some  descril>e  him  as  the  first  clriliser  of  Aixadia, 
who  built  the  toivn  of  Lycosura,  and  introduced 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Lycacut.  But  be  is  more  | 
usably  represented  as  an  impious  king,  with  a | 
Urge  number  of  sons  as  impious  os  himself.  Zeus  i 
visited  the  earth  in  order  to  punish  them.  The  god  . 
w'as  recognised  and  w'orsbipped  by  the  Arcadian  j 
people.  Lycaon  resolved  to  murder  him;  and  in  I 
order  to  try  if  he  were  really  a god,  sen*ed  before  | 
him  a dish  of  human  flesh.  Zeus  pushed  away 
the  table  which  bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the 
place  where  this  happened  «ai  afterwards  called  ' 
Trapeses.  Lycaon  and  all  his  sons,  w’ith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  youngest  (or  eldest),  Nyctimus,  were 
killed  by  Zeus  with  a flash  of  lightning,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolvei.  — Callisto, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  is  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  whence  she  is 
called  by  the  p<>etsZyoaoau  Arc/o#,Zycuoa(a  Arrtos, 
or  Lycaonia  Tiryo,  or  by  her  patronymic  Lyettonis, 

Lycadnla  (AuKoov/a:  Aowdovsi:  part  of  A'uro- 
fnoa),  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  assigned,  under  the 
Persian  Empire,  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  but 
considered  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
the  S.E.  part  of  Phrygia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Galatia,  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  S.W.  by  Isauria  (which  was 
sometimes  reckoned  as  a part  of  it)  and  by  Phrygia 
Parorcios,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Great  Phiygia. 
Its  boundaries,  however,  varied  much  at  different 
times.  — It  was  a long  narrow  strip  of  country,  its 
length  extending  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and 
S.  E.  ; Xenophon,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes 
iu  width  as  extending  E.  of  Iconium  (its  chief 
city)  to  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a distance  of  30 
parasangv  aiwui  1 10  miles.  It  foraxs  a table  land 
between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Phiygia, 
deficient  in  good  water,  but  abounding  in  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  people  were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced, 
an  aboriginal  race,  speaking  a language  which  it 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apo*tU»  as  a distinct 
dialect : they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archi-ry.  After  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  by  the  Hoin;ins,  Lycaonia,  which  had  be- 
longed successively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  was 
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partly  assigned  to  Eumenes,  and  partly  governed 
by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom.  Autipater, 
a conlempory  of  Cicero,  was  conquered  by  Aroyn- 
tas,  king  of  Galatia,  at  whose  death  in  B.  c.  25  it 
passed,  with  Galatia,  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
fuially  united  to  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  Ly- 
caonia was  the  chief  scene  of  the  lal>ours  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  his  first  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
(Jetty  xiv.) 

Lyelnm  (r6  Avksxov),  the  name  of  one  of  the  3 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lyecus,  in  its  ncighl>ourhood.  It  was 
sitoated  S.  K of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  and 
just  above  the  river  llissus.  Here  the  Poleinarch 
administered  justice.  It  it  celebrated  as  the  pbice 
where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  taught. 

LyeSos  (Aukcios),  a surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  derive 
it  from  Auaof,  a wolf,  so  that  it  would  mean  ^ the 
wolf-slayer others  from  Aoictj,  light,  according  to 
which  it  W'ould  mean  **  the  giver  of  light and 
others  again  from  the  country  of  Lycia. 

Lyeh^tii.  [LvcHNioia.] 

Lychnidtia,  more  rarely  Lychnldlmn  or  lych- 
nil  (Avx*'(^v,  Aux*'i8<oK,  Aox*'*v:  AuxriSios; 
Ac^rito,  OcAH<iu\  a tow'n  of  Illyricum,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Dcssaretii,  but  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  their  war 
with  king  Gentius.  It  was  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  on  a height  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
lake  LychnltiB  (Aox»'<tis,  or  d 
from  which  the  river  Drilo  rises.  The  town  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  contained  many  springs 
within  its  walls.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  and  W'as  called 
AcArit  or  Achriiay  whence  its  modem  name. 

Jdf^Ln  (Auaia  : Avaxor,  Lycius:  J/ris),  a small, 
but  roost  interesting,  district  on  the  S side  of  Asia 
Minor,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  in  n 
form  approaching  to  a rough  semicircle,  adjacent 
to  parts  of  Carta  and  P.impbylia  on  the  W.  and  £., 
and  on  the  N.  to  the  district  of  Cibyralis  in 
gia,  to  whicli,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it 
W'as  considered  to  belong.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  little  river  Glaucus  and  the  gulf  of  tlio 
same  name,  on  the  N.  £.  by  the  mountain  called 
Climax  (the  N.  part  of  the  sanie  range  as  that 
called  Solyma),  and  on  the  N.  its  natural  boundary 
was  the  Taurus,  but  its  limits  in  this  directiun  were 
not  strictly  defined.  The  N.  parts  of  Lycia  and  the 
district  of  Cibyralis  form  togfther  a high  table  land, 
which  is  supported  on  the  N.  by  the  Taurus  ; on  the 
£.  by  the  mountains  called  Solyma  ( Tuktaiu-Dayh  I, 
which  run  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  E.  t'«.'\si  of 
Lycia,  far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  S.E.  pro- 
monlorj'  of  Lycia,  called  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  A'av/i- 
donia)  ; the  summit  of  this  range  is  feet 

high,  and  is  covered  with  snow  * : the  S.W.  and 
S.  sides  of  this  table  land  are  formed  by  the  range 
called  Massicytuf  (Akiar  lf<tyh)y  which  runs  S.E. 

. from  the  E.  side  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Xanthiu : iU  summits  are  about  4000  feet  high  ; 
and  its  S.  side  deKcnds  towards  the  sea  in  a suc- 
cession of  terraces,  terminated  by  bold  clifl^  The 
mountain  system  of  Lycia  is  completed  by  the 
Cragus,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  W. 
side  of  the  Xantbus  and  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and 
forms  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Lycia  : iu  smumits 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  The  chief  rivers  arc 

• AccordlDf  to  many  of  the  aodenU  the  Taunis  betaa 
at  this  range. 
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the  Xanthut  {Ecken-Ckai)^  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  tab!e*Und  S.  of  the  Taurus,  and  flows  from 
N.  to  S.  between  the  Cngus  and  Massicytus,  and 
the  Limyrus,  which  flows  from  N.  to  $.  between 
she  Massicytus  and  the  Solyma  mountains.  The 
gallics  of  these  and  the  smaller  ritera,  and  the 
terraces  above  the  sea  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
were  fertile  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  splendid  cedars, 
flrs,  and  plane-trees : saffron  also  was  one  chief 
product  of  the  land.  The  total  length  of  the  coast, 
from  Telroistus  on  the  W.  to  PhaMlis  on  the  £., 
including  all  windings,  is  estimated  by  Strabo  at 
17*20  stadia  (172  geog.  miles),  while  a straight 
line  drawn  across  the  country,  as  the  chord  of  this 
arc,  is  about  80  geog.  miles  in  length.  The  ge< 
neral  geographical  structure  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lycia,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor, 
bears  no  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor  itself,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Alia.  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus, the  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  was 
Milj^as  MiAvds),  and  the  earliest  inhabitants 
(probably  of  the  Syro-Arabian  race)  were  called 
Milyae,  and  afterwards  Soljoni ; subsequently  the 
Termilae,  from  Crete,  settled  in  the  country : and 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
fled  firom  bis  brother  Aegeus  to  Lycia,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who  gives 
Lycia  a prominent  place  in  the  Iliad,  represents 
its  chieftains,  Glsucus  and  Sarpedon,  as  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Argos  (Aeolids) : be 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  MUyas  ; and  he  i 
speaks  of  the  Solrmi  as  a warlike  race,  inhabiting 
tfie  mountains,  against  whom  the  Greek  hero 
Bellerophontes  is  sent  to  fight,  by  his  relative 
the  king  of  Lycia.  Besides  the  legend  of  Belle- 
rophon  and  the  chiroaera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of 
another  popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Harpies 
and  the  daughters  of  Pondarus  ; and  memorials  of 
both  are  preserved  on  the  Lycian  monuments  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  Lycia  was  colonized  by  the  Hellenic  race  (pro- 
bably from  Crete)  at  a very  early  period,  and  that 
its  historical  inhabitants  were  Greeks,  though  with 
a mixture  of  native  blood.  The  earlier  names  were 
preserved  in  the  district  in  the  N.  of  the  country 
called  Milyas,  and  in  the  mountuns  called  Solyma. 
The  Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
in  Homer,  as  brave  warrion.  They  and  the  Cili- 
cians  were  the  only  people  W.  of  the  Halys  whom 
Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and  they  were  the  last 
who  resisted  the  Persians.  [Xanthus.]  Under 
the  Persian  empire  they  must  have  been  a power- 
ful maritime  people,  as  they  furnished  50  ships  to 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, Lycia  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  and  given 
to  the  Rbodiana  It  was  toon  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  a flourishing  federation  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  whole  presided  over  by  a chief 
magistrate,  called  Avvidpx^r.  There  was  a federal 
council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  28  cities  of 
the  federation,  in  which  the  6 chief  cities,  Xantbus, 
Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos,  had  3 
votes  each,  certain  lesser  cities  2 each,  and  the 
reft  1 each  : this  assembly  determined  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  government  of  the  country, 
and  fleeted  the  Lyciai^es,  as  well  as  the  judges 
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and  the  inferior  magistrates.  Internal  disfeniions 
at  length  broke  up  this  constitution,  and  the 
country  was  united  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  the 
province  of  Pamphylia,  from  which  it  was  again 
separated  by  Theodosius,  who  made  it  a separate 
province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital.  Its  cities 
were  numerous  and  flourishing  (see  the  articles), 
and  its  people  celebrated  for  their  probity.  Their 
enstoms  are  said  to  have  resembled  those  both  of 
the  Orians  and  of  the  Cretans.  Respecting  the 
works  of  art  found  by  Mr.  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  see  Xanthts. 

(Ai/a«of).  L The  Zyriaa,  a surname  of 
Apollo,  who  w*as  worshipped  in  several  places  of 
Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an  oracle. 
Hence  the  Lyciae  $oria  are  the  responses  of  the 
oracle  at  Patara  (Viig.  Aen.  iv.  346).— 2.  Of  £leu- 
theiae,  in  Boeotia,  a distinguished  statuary,  the  dis- 
ciple or  son  of  Myron,  flourished  about  b.c.  428. 

LycomMos  (Avtco^ikiv^).  1.  A king  of  the 
Doloptans,  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  near  Euboea. 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Achilles  was  sent  disguised 
at  a maiden  by  hit  mother  Thetis,  who  was  anxious 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here 
Achilles  became  by  Deidamta,  the  daughter  of 
Lycomedes,  the  father  of  Pmhut  or  Neoptolemui. 
Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  Theseus  by  thrust- 
ing him  down  a rock.  — 2.  A celebrated  Arcadian 
general,  was  a native  of  Mantinca  and  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Megalopolis  b.  c.  370.  He  after- 
wards showed  great  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  formed 
a separate  alliance  between  Athens  and  Arcadia, 

; in  366.  He  was  murdered  in  the  same  year  on  his 
return  firom  Athens,  by  some  Arcadian  exiles. 

Lyeon  (A^xwr).  1.  An  orator  and  demagogue 
at  Athena,  was  one  of  the  3 accusers  of  Socrates 
and  prepared  the  case  agairut  hiuL  When  the 
Athenians  repented  of  their  condemnation  of  So- 
crates, they  put  Meletus  to  death  and  banished 
Anytus  and  Lycon.  — 2.  Of  Troas,  a distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of  Straton, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  B.  c.  272.  He  held  that  post  for  more  than 
44  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  74.  He  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  hit  skill  in 
educating  boya  He  wrote  on  the  boundaries  of 
good  and  evil  {J)e  Fmibus). 

Lj^pltron  (Aifn6^pwu).  1.  Younger  son  of 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  by  his  wife  Melissa. 
For  detaQs  see  Pbrianoxr.  — 2.  A citizen  of 
Pherae,  where  he  put  down  the  government  of  the 
nobles  and  established  a tyranny  about  B.C.  405. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  mi^e  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  in  404  be  defeated 
the  Larissaeans  and  others  of  the  Thessalians,  who 
opposed  him.  He  was  probably  the  father  of  Jason 
of  Pherae. — 8.  A son,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  in  whose  murder  he  took 
part  together  with  his  sister  and  bis  2 brothers, 
Tisinhonus  and  Pitholaus,  367.  On  Alexander's 
deatn  the  power  appears  to  have  been  wielded 
mainly  by  Tisipbonus,  though  Lycophron  had  an 
important  share  in  the  government.  Lycophron 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of 
Tisipbonus,  but  in  352  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Pherae  to  Philip,  and  withdraw  from  Thessaly.— 
4.  A grammarian  and  poet,  was  a native  of  Chalcis 
in  Euboea,  and  lived  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.c.  285 — 247)>  who  entrusted  to 
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him  the  trnuiwment  of  the  worki  of  the  comic 
poets  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  In  the  execu- 
tion uf  this  coramiision  Ljcophron  drew  up  an  ex- 
tensive work  on  comedy.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  Ovid  (/6u,  533)  states  that  he  was 
killed  by  an  arrow.-— As  a poet,  Lycophron  ob- 
tained a place  in  the  Tramc  Pleiad.  He  also  wrote 
a satyric  drama.  But  the  only  one  of  bis  poems 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Ca$$amdra  or 
JUMMdra,  This  is  neither  a tragedy  nor  an  epic 
pcem,  but  a long  iambic  monologue  of  1474  versea, 
in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to  prophesy  the  fiiU  of 
Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
heroes,  with  numerous  other  mythological  and  his- 
torical events,  going  back  as  early  as  the  fables  of 
lo  and  Europa,  and  ending  with  Alexander  the 
Great  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  poetical 
merit  It  is  simply  a cumbrous  store  of  traditiooa] 
learning.  Its  obscurity  is  proverbial.  Its  author 
obtained  the  epithet  of  the  OUcmn  (^Korsu^df). 
lu  stores  of  learning  and  iu  obscurity  alike  excited 
the  efforts  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  several  of 
whom  wrote  commentaries  on  the  poem.  The  only 
one  of  these  works  which  surviTet,  is  the  Sekoia 
of  Isaac  and  John  TxeUes,  which  are  fiu*  more 
valuable  than  the  poem  itself.  — The  best  editions 
are  by  Potter,  Oxon.  1697,  foL;  Reichard,  Lipa 
1788,  2 vols.  8vo. ; and  Bachmann,  Lips.  1828,  2 
vols.  Bvo. 

LjN)0p6]ia  fiintmp  wdAir : SiotU,  Ha.),  a city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  b^ 
tm'een  Hermc^Us  and  Ptolemais,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  an 
Aethiopian  army  was  put  to  flight  near  it  by  a 
pack  of  wolves. 

Lyeorfla  (Aiwsipsta:  AiNcwpevr,  AiHcidpiot,  Av- 
iTispsfnjr),  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Ml.  Ly- 
corea  {Liakura\  which  was  the  southern  of  the  2 
peaks  of  Mt.  Pamauua  [Parnsksus.]  Hence 
Apollo  derived  the  surname  of  Lyooreus.  The 
town  Lycorca  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Deucalion,  and  Delphi  is  also  reported  to  have 
been  colonised  by  it 
Lyoflris.  [Ctthiris.] 

Ljcortaa  (AiMtdprar),  of  Megalopolis,  was  the 
fsther  of  Polybtns,the  historian,  and  the  close  friend 
of  Philopoemen,  whose  policy  he  always  supported. 
He  is  first  meotioued  in  B.&  189,  as  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  ; and  his  name  occurs 
for  the  last  time  in  168. 

Lyeotflnt  (AvK6ffovpa : Awtoeovptvs : Paleo- 
Icrauibavos  or  Sidkirokasiro  near  5<a/a),  a town  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  Mt. 
Lycaeus,  and  near  the  small  river  Plataniston,  said 
by  Pausanifts  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  town  in 
Greece,  and  to  hare  been  founded  by  Lycaon,  the 
son  of  Pelasgui. 

Lycttu  (Avrrof : Aihrriot'),  sometimes  called 
Lyttos  (Ai^or),  an  important  town  in  the  E. 
of  Crete,  S.E.  of  Cnossus,  was  situated  on  a height 
of  Mt  Argaeus,  8U  stadia  from  the  coast  Its 
harbour  was  called  Chersonesus.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad.  It  was  generally  considered 
to  be  a Spartan  colony,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  bravery.  At  a later  time  it 
was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Cnossiant, 
but  it  wM  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  extant  in 
the  7th  century  of  our  era. 

LyeurgnJ  (Aveorp>ef).  1.  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  the  Edoncs  in  Thnce.  He  is  famous  for 
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his  persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  his 
worsnip  in  Thrace.  Homer  relates  that,  in  order  to 
escape  from  Lycurgiis,  Dionysus  leaped  into  the 
sea,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Thetis ; and 
that  Zeus  thereupon  blinded  the  impious  king, 
who  died  soon  afterwards,  bated  by  the  immortal 
gods.  This  story  has  received  many  additions  from 
later  poets  and  mythographers.  Some  relate  that 
Dionysus,  on  his  expeditions,  came  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lycurgus;  but  was  expelled  by  the  impious 
king.  Tbereupon  the  god  drove  Lycurgus  mad,  in 
which  condition  he  killed  hit  son  Dryas,  and  also 
hewed  off  one  of  his  legs,  supposing  that  be  was 
cutting  down  vines.  The  counti^  now  produced  no 
fruit ; and  the  oracle  declaring  that  fertility  should 
not  be  restored  unless  Lycurgus  were  kiUed,  the 
Edonians  carried  him  to  mount  Pangaeum,  where 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  bones.  According  to 
Sophocles  955),  Lycurgus  was  entombed 

in  a rock. ^2.  King  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aleusand 
Neaera,  brother  of  Cepheus  and  Auge,  husband  of 
Cleopbile,  Eurynome,  or  Antinoe,  and  father  of  An- 
caeut.  Epochal,  Ampbidamai,  and  lasus.  Lycurgus 
killed  Areitbous,  who  used  to  fight  with  a club. 
Lycurgns  bequeathed  this  club  to  his  slave  Ereu- 
thalioD,  his  sons  having  died  before  him.  ^8.  Son 
of  Pronaz  and  brother  of  Amphithea,  the  wife  of 
Adrastus.  He  took  part  in  toe  war  of  the  Seven 
agiunst  Thebes,  and  fought  vrith  Amphiaraus.  He 
is  mentioned  amonu  those  whom  Aesculapius  called 
to  life  again  after  tneir  death. 4.  King  of  Nemen, 
SOD  of  Pheres  and  Periclymene,  brother  of  Admetus, 
husband  of  Eurydice  or  Amphithea,  and  father  of 
Opbeltes. 

Lyenzyiu.  L The  Spartan  legislator.  Of  his 
personal  history  we  have  no  certain  information  ; 
and  there  are  such  diacrepancies  respecting  him  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  many  modem  critics  have 
denied  his  real  existence  altogether.  The  more  ge- 
nerally received  account  about  him  was  as  follows : — 
Lycurgus  was  the  ami  of  Eonomus,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  brother  of  Polydectes.  The  latter  succeed 
his  father  as  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  died, 
leaving  his  qneen  with  child.  The  ambitious 
woman  proposed  to  Lycurgus  to  destroy  her  off- 
spring if  he  would  share  the  throne  with  her.  He 
seemingly  consented ; but  when  she  bad  given 
birth  to  a son  (Charilans),  be  openly  prochuroed 
him  king;  and  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  guardian. 
But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitious  designs,  with 
which  the  opposite  party  charged  him,  Lycurgus  left 
Sparta,  and  set  out  on  bis  celebrated  travels,  which 
have  been  magnified  to  a fabulous  extent  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Crete,  and  there  to  have 
studied  the  wise  laws  of  Minos.  Next  be  went  to 
Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  is  reported  to  have  pene- 
trated into  Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia 
he  is  said  to  have  met  either  with  Homer  himself, 
or  at  least  with  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  mother  country.  The  return  of 
Lycurgus  to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all  parties. 
Sparta  was  in  a state  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
and  he  was  considered  as  the  man  who  alone  could 
cure  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state.  He  under- 
took the  task  ; yet  before  he  set  to  work,  he 
strenffthened  himself  with  the  authority  of  the 
Deipnic  oracle,  and  with  a strong  party  of  influential 
men  at  Sparta.  The  reform  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  altogether  peaceably.  The  new  division  of 
the  land  among  the  citixent  must  have  violated 
many  existing  interesU.  But  all  opposition  was  over- 
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bome.  and  the  whole  con»titution«  military  and  ciril, 
was  remodelled.  After  Lrcur^ut  bad  obtained  for 
hia  inatitution*  an  approving  oracle  of  the  national 
god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a promiae  from  the  people 
not  to  make  any  olterationa  in  hia  lawt  before  hia 
return.  And  now  he  left  Sparta  to  finiah  hia  life 
in  voluntary  exile,  in  order  that  hia  countr3nnen 
might  be  bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  hia  con> 
atitution  inviolate  for  ever.  Where  and  how  he 
died  nobody  could  tell.  He  vaniahed  from  the 
earth  like  a god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but  hia 
spirit;  and  he  was  honoured  as  a god  at  Sparta 
with  a temple  and  yearly  ■acrificea  down  to  the 
latest  times.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  variously 
given,  but  it  is  impoMible  to  place  it  later  than 
B.  c.  825. — Lycurgus  was  regarded  through  all 
subsequent  ages  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and 
therefore  almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were 
ascribed  to  him  as  their  author.  We  therefore 
propose  to  give  here  a sketch  of  the  Spartan  insti- 
tution, referring  for  details  to  the  Diet.  0/  AnHq. ; 
though  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  constitution 
was  entirely  the  work  or  Lycurgus.  The  Spartan 
constitution  was  of  a mixed  nature : the  monarchi- 
cal principle  was  represented  by  the  kings,  the 
aristocracy  by  the  senate,  and  the  democretical 
element  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  subse- 
quently by  their  representatives,  the  ephors.  The 
kings  nad  originally  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
high  priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war ; but  in 
all  of  these  deportments  they  were  in  course  of 
time  superseded  more  or  less.  As  judges  they  re- 
tained only  a particular  branch  of  jurisdiction,  that 
referring  to  the  succession  of  property.  As  military 
commanders  they  were  restricted  and  watched  by 
commissioners  sent  by  the  senate ; the  functions  of 
high  priest  were  curtailed  least,  perhaps  because 
least  obnoxious.  In  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
power,  the  kings  enjoyed  great  honours,  both 
during  their  life  and  after  their  death.  Still 
the  principle  of  monarchy  was  very  weak  among 
the  Spartans.  ~The  powers  of  the  senate  were 
very  important : they  had  the  right  of  originating 
and  discussing  all  measures  before  they  could  he 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  popular  assembly  ; 
they  had,  in  conjunction  a*ith  the  ephors,  to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions ; and  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases, 
without  being  bound  by  any  written  code.  For  all 
this  they  were  not  responsible,  holding  their  office 
fur  life.  — But  with  all  these  powers,  the  elders 
formed  no  real  aristocracy.  They  were  not  chosen 
either  for  property  qualihcation  or  for  noble  birth. 
The  senate  was  open  to  the  poorest  citixen,  who, 
during  60  years,  had  been  ob^ient  to  the  laws  and 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. — The 
mass  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure 
Doric  descent,  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state.  The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every 
Spartan  of  30  years  of  age,  and  of  unblemished 
character ; only  those  were  excluded  who  had  not 
the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to  the  syt- 
sitia.  They  met  at  stat^  times  to  decide  on  all 
important  questions  brought  before  them,  after  a 
previous  discussion  in  the  senate.  They  had  no 
right  of  amendment,  but  only  that  of  simple  approval 
or  rejection,  which  was  given  in  the  rudeat  fonn 
possible,  by  shouting.  The  popular  assembly,  how- 
ever, hod  neither  frequent  nor  very  important  oc- 
casions for  directly  exerting  their  sovereign  power. 
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Their  chief  activity  consisted  in  delegating  it  • 
hence  arose  the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  popular  element  of 
the  constitution.  The  ephors  answer  in  every 
characteristic  feature  to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity  and  in- 
significance ; but  at  the  end  they  engrossed  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  — With  reference  to  their 
subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a most  decided 
aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  under  name  of  the  Ptrioiei,  were 
allowed  indeed  to  retain  their  penonal  liberty,  but 
lost  all  civil  rights,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
state  a rent  for  the  land  that  was  loft  them.  But 
a great  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
a state  of  perfect  slavery,  different  from  that  of  the 
slaves  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  more  similar  to 
the  villanage  of  the  fendal  ages.  These  were  called 
HdaU,  They  were  allotted  with  patches  of  land,  to 
individual  members  of  the  ruling  class.  They  tilled 
the  land,  and  paid  a fixed  rent  to  their  wmmUt9^  not, 
as  the  perioici,  to  the  state.  The  number  of  these 
miserable  creatures  was  large.  They  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  by  the  Spartans,  and  were 
frequently  put  to  death  by  their  oppresaor«.  — The 
Spartans  formed,  as  it  were,  an  army  of  invaders  in 
an  enemy'k  country,  their  city  was  a camp,  and 
every  man  a soldier.  At  Sparta,  the  citizen  only 
existed  for  the  state ; he  had  no  interest  but  the 
state's,  and  no  property  but  what  belonged  to  the 
state.  It  was  a fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  all  citizens  were  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  an  equal  portion  of  the  commem  pro- 
perty. This  was  done  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
commonwealth  a large  number  of  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, free  from  labour  for  their  sustenance,  and 
able  to  devote  their  whole  tiros  to  warlike  exer- 
cises, in  order  thus  to  keep  up  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta  over  her  perioici  and  helots.  The  Spartans 
were  to  be  warriors  and  nothing  but  warriora. 
Therefore,  not  only  all  mechanical  labour  was 
thought  to  degrade  them  ; not  only  was  husbandry 
despised  and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  use  of  iron  money  ; but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  sciences  were  so  effiectually  stifled,  that  Sparta 
is  a blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and  literature 
of  Greece.  The  state  took  care  of  a Spartan  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  superintended  his  edu- 
cation in  the  minutest  points.  This  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  youth,  but  extended  throughout  his 
whole  life.  The  lyisitia,  or,  as  they  «*ere  called 
at  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  common  meals,  may  be  re- 
garded os  an  educational  institution  ; for  at  these 
meals  subjects  of  general  interest  were  discussed 
and  political  questions  debated.  The  youths  and 
boys  used  to  eat  separately  from  the  men,  in  their 
own  divisions. — 2.  A Lacedaemonian,  who,  though 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  was  chosen  king,  in  a c.  220, 
together  with  Agesipolis  IIL,  after  the  death  of 
Cleomenes.  It  was  not  long  before  he  deposed  bis 
colleague  and  made  himself  sole  sovereign,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  Ephori.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Philip V\ofMacedon,andtheAchaeani.  He 
died  about  2 10,  and  Machanidas  then  made  himself 
tyranL^S.  An  Attic  orator,  son  of  Lycophron, 
who  belonged  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  the  Eteohn- 
tedae,  was  bom  at  Athens,  about  a c.  396.  He 
was  a disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  In  public 
life  he  was  a wann  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Demo* 
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•thenes*  and  was  untrenallj’  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  upright  statesmen  of 
bis  age.  He  was  thrice  appointed  Tamiaa  or  ma> 
nager  of  the  public  revenue,  and  held  this  office 
each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  337.  He 
diKbarged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  such  abi* 
litj  and  integrity,  that  he  raised  the  public  reve- 
nue to  the  sum  of  1*200  talents.  One  of  bis  laws 
enacted  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected  t# 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that 
copies  of  their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the 
public  archives.  He  often  appeared  os  a snccossful 
accuser  in  the  Athenian  courts,  but  he  himself  was 
as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  his  enemies.  He  died  w'hile 
holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus,  in  323.  A fragment  of  an  inscription, 
containing  an  account  of  his  administration  of  the 
finances,  is  still  extant  There  w*ere  15  orations 
of  Lycurgus  extant  in  antiquity  ; but  only  one  has 
come  doa*n  to  us  entire,  the  oratioo  against  Leo- 
crates,  which  was  delivered  in  330.  The  style  is 
noble  and  grand,  but  neither  eltgant  nor  pleasing. 
The  oration  is  printed  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  Attic  orators  [DsMOSTBa.via.] 

L^Of  (Ai/«os).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Ce- 
laeno,  who  was  transferred  by  his  father  to  the 
islands  of  the  blessed.  By  Alcyone,  the  sister  of 
Celaeno,  Pos-idon  begot  Hyrieus,  the  father  of  the 
following.^2.  Son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia,  and  bro- 
ther of  Nyctevis,  Polydorus,  king  of  Thebes,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  N veteus,  by  whom  he  hid  a son 
Labdacus  ; and  on  bis  death  he  left  the  government 
of  Thebes  and  the  guardianship  of  Labdacusto  his 
father-in-law.  Nyctcus  afterwards  fell  in  battle 
against  Epopeus.  king  of  5ic}'on,  who  had  carried 
away  hU  beautiful  daughter  Anliope.  Lycus  suc- 
ceeded bis  brother  in  the  government  of  Thebes,  and 
in  the  guardianship  of  Labdacuv  He  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  Labdacus  when  the  latter  had 
grown  up.  On  the  death  of  Labdacus  soon  after- 
wards, Lycus  again  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Thebes,  and  undertook  the  guardianship  of  Laius,the 
son  of  Labdacus.  Lycus  marched  against  Epopeus, 
whom  he  put  to  death  (according  to  other  accounts 
Epopeus  fell  in  the  ns-ar  with  Nycteus),  and  he 
carried  away  Antiope  to  Thebes.  Sbe  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelty  by  DIrce.the  wife  of  Lycus ; 
in  revenge  for  which  her  tons  by  Zeus,  Arophion 
and  Zethus,  afterwards  put  to  death  both  Lycus 
and  Dirce.  [Amthiov.]  — 3.  Son  of  No.  2,  or, 
arcorditig  to  others,  ton  of  Poseidon,  was  also  king 
of  Thebes.  In  the  absence  of  Hercules,  Lycus 
attempted  to  kill  his  wife  Megan  and  her  children, 
but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  H *rcules.«*" 
4.  Son  of  Pandion,  and  brother  of  Aegeus,  Nisus, 
and  Pallas.  He  was  expelled  by  Aegeus,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Termili,  which 
was  called  Lycta  after  him.  He  was  honoured  at 
Athens  as  a hcivt,  and  the  Lyceum  derived  its 
name  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Eleustnian  mysteries  into  Andania  in  Messenia* 
He  it  sometimes  also  deKribed  as  an  ancient 
prophet,  and  the  family  of  the  Lyeomedae,  at  .Athens, 
tracedtheir  name  and  origin  from  him.*— 6.  Son  of 
Doscylus  and  king  of  the  Mariandyniaos,  who 
received  Hercules  and  the  Argonauts  with  hospi- 
tality. Of  Rhegium, the  father,  real  or  adoptive, 
of  the  poet  Lycophron,  w'as  an  historical  w-riter  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Lyctu  (A^xut),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  which 
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are  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  impetuosity  of 
their  current.  L (JTify),  a little  river  of  Bitbynia, 
falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea  Pontica. -*2. 
{Gtrmfruh'Chax)t  a considerable  river  of  Pontiis, 
rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria. 
— 8.  {C%onik^u),K  considerable  river  of  PKri’gia, 
flowing  from  £.  to  W.  past  Colossae  and  Lao- 
dicea  into  the  Maeander.»4.  (,VoAr-<^-Are/5),  a 
river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into  the  sea  N.  of  Bery- 
tus.—  5.  (Grcai  Zoh  or  a river  of  As- 

sATia,  rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
and  flowing  S.  \V.  into  the  Tigris,  just  below  La- 
rissa (A’tmrosu/)-  It  is  undoubtedly  the  some  as 
the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon, 

Lydda  (rd  Aii83a,  Au33fi : Lud)^  a town  of 
Palestine,  S.  E.  of  Joppa,  and  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  junction  of  several  roads  which  lead  from 
the  sea-coatt,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Jewish  War,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  called 
Diospolia 

L^dla  (Avtla : Av3<if,  Lydus),  a district  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phiy’gia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegean  Sea  on  the  W.  lu  boundaries  varied  so 
much  at  different  times,  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed with  any  approach  to  exactness  till  we 
come  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  over  W.  Asia. 
At  that  time  the  N.  boundary,  towards  Mysia,  w'as 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  N.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sardene,  a S.  W, 
branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus:  the  E.  boundarv' 
towards  Phrygia  was  an  imaginary  line ; and  the 
S.  boundary  towards  Caria  was  the  river  Maeander, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  range  of 
mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Messogis 
{Koitane  Dagh)  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Maeander,  and  is  a N.  W.  prolongation  of 
the  Taurus.  From  the  E.  part  of  this  range,  in 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  Lydia,  another  branches  off  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  runs  to  the  W.  for  out  into  the 
Aegean  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  peninsula  opfKMice 
to  the  island  of  Chios.  This  chain,  which  is  called 
Tmolus  (A't9i7/i  Muta  D<sgh\  divides  Lydia  into 
2 unequal  rallies  ; of  which  the  S.  and  smaller  is 
watered  by  the  river  Cavstxr,  and  the  N.  forms 
the  great  plain  of  the  Hermus:  these  rallies  are 
very  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hermus 
especially  is  one  of  the  moat  delicious  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  E.  part  of  Lydia,  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Phrygia,  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Hermus  and  its  tributaries,  is  on  elevated  plain, 
showing  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  hence  called 
Catacecaumfne  (Karoxficai/;i<»^).  In  the  boun- 
daries of  Lydia,  as  just  described,  the  strip  of 
coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  included,  but  the  name 
is  sometimes  used  in  a narrower  signification,  so  as 
to  exclude  Ionia.  In  early  times  the  country  bad 
another  name,  MaednTa  (Mport^,  Matorla),  by 
which  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer  ; and  this  name 
was  afterwards  opplied  specifically  to  the  E.  and  b. 
part  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  contradistinction  to  it, 
the  name  Lydia  w*as  used  for  the  N.W.  part.  lu 
the  mythical  legends  the  common  name  of  the 
people  and  country,  Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived 
from  Lydni,  the  son  of  Atys,  the  first  king.  The 
Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a race  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Cariani  and  the  Mysians,  with 
whom  they  observed  a common  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Carioi  at  Mylasa : (hey  also  prac- 
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ti«ed  the  wonhip  of  Cfbcle,  and  other  Phrygian 
cuAtoma.  Amidft  the  uncertainties  of  the  early 
legends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a very  early 
seat  of  Asiatic  cirilizatioa,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  Greeks.  The  Lydian 
monarchy,  which  was  founded  at  Sardis,  before  the 
time  of  authentic  history,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  diflerent  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  first 
time  united.  Tradition  mentioned  3 dynasties  of 
kings  : the  Aty&dae,  which  ended  (according  to 
the  backward  computations  of  chronologers)  about 
B.  c.  12*21  ; the  Heraclldae,  which  reign^  505 
yean,  down  to  716;  and  the  Mermnftdae,  160 
years,  down  to  556.  Only  the  last  dynasty  can 
be  safely  regarded  as  historical,  and  the  fabulous 
element  has  a large  place  in  the  details  of  their 
history : their  names  and  computed  dates  wen : — 
(1)  GvoBa,ac.  716 — 678  ; (2)  Ardvr,  678 — 
629 ; (3)  SaDVATTES,  629 — 617 ; (4)  Aly.\tt*8, 
617 — 560  ; (5)  Crosses,  560  (or  earlier)— 546  ; 
under  whose  names  an  account  is  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its 
overthrow  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  Under 
these  kings,  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  civilised,  industrious,  and  wealthy  people, 
practising  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manumctures, 
and  acquainted  with  various  arts  ; and  exercising, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
Ionia,  an  important  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Greek  civilisation.  Among  the  inventions,  or  im-  > 
provements,  which  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  de* 
rived  from  them,  were  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of 
fine  fabrics  ; various  processes  of  metallurgy  ; the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  which  the  Lydians 
are  said  first  to  have  coined,  the  former  from  the 
gold  found  on  Tmolus  and  from  the  golden  sands 
of  the  Pactolus  ; and  various  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  the  scale  or  mode  of  music 
called  the  and  the  form  of  the  lyre  called 

the  magadis.  (See  Dicto/  Antig.,  Mtaica),  The 
Lydians  had  also  public  games  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greeks.  Their  high  civilisation,  however,  was 
combined  with  a lax  mc^ity,  and,  after  the  Persian 
conquest,  when  they  were  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
carry  arms,  they  sank  gradually  into  a bye-word 
for  effeminate  luxuriousness,  and  their  very  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeved  by 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  Under  the  Persians, 
Lydia  and  Mysia  formed  the  2nd  satrapy : after  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia  belonged  first  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  next  (after  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochui  the  Great  by  the  Romans)  to  those  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  so  patted,  by  the  bequest  of  Attalus 
III.,  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  formed  part  of 
the  proTince  of  Asia. 

IijdUdea  (Au3m£3i)i),  a citixen  of  Megalopolis, 
who,  though  of  an  obKure  family,  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereignty  of  bis  native  city,  about  B.  c. 
244.  In  234  be  voluntarily  abdicated  the  sove- 
reignty, and  permitted  Megalopolis  to  join  the 
Achaean  League  as  a free  state,  lie  was  elected 
several  limes  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
became  a formidable  rival  to  Aralus.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  Cleomenes,  226. 

Lydlai  or  Lndiai  (Au8(ar,  Ion.  Au8i't}r,  Aov~ 
iiat : Karasmak  or  Marrtmero)^  a river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, rises  in  Eordaea,  passes  Edessa,  and  after 
j^twing  through  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  litu- 
falls  into  the  Axiut,  a short  distance  from 
TlMnnaic  gult  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
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it  is  called  the  Eordaean  river  ('Eop3a£ivhr  its. 
r<vt5t)  by  Arrian.  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  by 
mistake  makes  the  Lydias  unite  with  the  Hali- 
acmon,  the  latter  of  which  is  W.  of  the  former. 

Ljdua  (Ai'dot),  son  of  Atys  and  Callithea,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrhenus,  said  to  have  been  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 

Lyd^  Joaanaf  laorantiiu,  was  born  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  L;dut  or 
the  Lydian),  in  a.  d.  490.  He  held  various  public 
offices,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  wrote : 
1.  n«pl  urirwv  De  MauAut  of 

which  there  are  two  epitomae,  or  summaries,  and  a 
fragment  extant.  2.  Hspl  v.  X.  Z)e  Afagi- 

stratiUis  BeiptdJicae  Rotmanat,  3.  Ilspl 
De  OfUntii.  The  work  De  Afentihiu  is  an  histori- 
cal commentary  on  the  Roman  calendar,  with  an 
account  of  the  various  festivals,  derived  from  a 
great  number  of  authorities,  most  of  which  have 
perished.  Of  the  two  summaries  of  this  curious 
woric,  the  larger  one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the 
shorter  one  by  Maximus  Planudes.  The  work 
De  Magittratibms  was  thought  to  have  perished, 
but  was  discovered  by  Vilioison  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  in  1785.  The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837. 

Lygdiii^  (Ai78<^iis),  1.  Of  Naxos,  a dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  island 
in  the  struggle  with  the  oligarchy.  He  conquered 
the  latter,  and  obtained  thereby  the  chief  power  is 
the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistsatus  in  his  third  re- 
turn to  Athens  ; but  during  his  absence  his  ene- 
mies seem  to  have  got  the  upper  hand  again  ; for 
Pisistmtus  afterward  subdu^  the  island,  and 
made  Lygdamis  tyrant  of  it^  about  & c.  540.  In 
532  he  asaisted  Polycrates  in  obtaining  the  tyranny 
of  Samos. » 8.  Father  of  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Halicarnassus,  the  contemporary  of  Xerxes. « 3. 
Tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  the  son  of  Pisindelis,  and 
the  grandson  of  Artemisia.  The  historian  Herodo- 
tus is  said  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  delivering 
hit  native  citv  from  the  tyranny  of  this  Lygdamis. 

i.Tga  or  tigU,  an  important  people  in  Ger- 
many, between  the  Viodus  {CkUr)  and  the  Vis- 
tula, in  the  modem  SUetia  and  Poten^  were 
bounded  by  the  Burgundiones  on  the  N.,  the 
Goths  00  the  E.,  the  Bastamae  and  Osi  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Marsiugi,  Silingae  and  Semnones  on 
the  S.  They  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Monimi,  Diini,  Elriii, 
Burii,  Aril,  Nabarnili  and  Uelveconae.  They 
first  appear  in  history  as  members  of  the  great 
Marcomanoic  league  formed  by  Maroboduns  in 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In  the  3rd 
century  some  of  the  Lygii  migrated  with  the  Bur- 
gundians W.-wards,  and  settled  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

LynOMtia  (AtryimoTtf),  a district  in  the  S.  W. 
of  Macedonia,  N.  of  the  river  Erigon,  and  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Ljn- 
CMtM,  were  Illyrians,  and  were  originally  an 
independent  people,  who  were  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  said  to  be  descend^  from  the  &mily 
of  the  Bacchiadae.  The  Ljncestae  appear  to  have 
become  subject  to  Macedonia  by  a marriage  be- 
tween the  royal  fsmilies  of  the  2 countries.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Lyncni  (n 
At^aot),  though  Hsraclka  at  a later  time  be- 
came the  chief  town  in  the  district  Near  Lyncus 
was  a river,  the  waters  of  them  are  said  to  ha\s 
been  as  intoxicating  as  wine.  (Ov.  A/c4.  zv.  329  ) 
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Lyneeus  (AvyKr^i).  X.  One  of  the  50  tone  of 
Aegyptuft,  whote  life  wu  wived  by  bit  wife  Hy- 
pemutettra,  wlien  ell  his  other  brothers  were 
murdered  by  the  daughters  of  Danans  on  their 
wedding  night.  [Aiovm'S.]  Danaus  thereupon 
kept  Hypcrmnettra  in  strict  coniineroent,  but  was 
afierwaMs  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  to  Lynceut, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Argot,  Ac- 
cording to  a different  legend,  Lynceus  slew  Danaus 
and  all  the  sisters  of  Hypermnestra,  in  revenge  for 
his  brothers.  Lynceus  was  succeeded  as  king  of 
Argos  by  his  son  Abas.^2.  Son  of  Aphaniis 
and  Arene,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  and  famous  for  his  keen  sight.  He  is 
also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  hunters, 
and  was  slain  by  Polluc.  For  details  respecting 
his  death,  see  p.  228,  b.  — 8.  Of  Samoa,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Theophrastus,  and  the  brother  of  the  his- 
torian Doris,  was  a contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  bis  rival  in  comic  poetry.  He  survived 
nander,  upon  whom  he  wrote  a book.  He  seems 
to  have  Wn  more  distinguished  os  a grammarian 
and  historian  than  as  a comic  poet. 

LjBexif,  king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  murder  Triptolemns,  who 
came  to  him  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  was 
metamorphosed  by  the  gaddesa  into  a lynx. 

Lyroda  or  Lyrcdnm  (Aopatia,  Aupfcctos),  a 
email  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

Lyrneisna  (Avptnti<r<r6s\  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer:  destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Lyeaiuler  ( Aiaros^pof ),  a Spartan,  was  of  servile 
origin,  or  at  least  the  offspring  of  a marriage 
between  a freeman  and  a woman  of  inferior  con- 
dition. He  obtained  the  cititenship,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spartan 
generals  and  diplomatista  In  ac.  407,  he  was 
sent  out  to  succeed  Cratesippidas  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  off  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Ephesus,  and  soon  obtained 
great  influence,  not  only  with  the  Greek  cities, 
but  also  with  Cyrus,  who  supplied  him  with  Urge 
sums  of  money  to  pay  his  sailors.  Next  year,  4U6, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Callicratidaa.  In  one  year 
the  reputation  and  influence  of  Lysander  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  Cyrus  and  the  Spartan  allies  in 
.\sia  requested  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint 
Lysander  again  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  The 
Lacedaemonian  law,  however,  did  not  allow  the 
office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by  the  sune 
person  ; and,  accordingly,  Aracus  was  sent  out  in 
405,  as  the  nominal  commander-in-chief,  while 
Lysander,  virtually  invested  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs,  had  the  title  of  vice-admiral 
(^TioToAfi/f).  In  this  year  he  brought  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  to  a conclusion,  by  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegos-potami. 
Only  8 Athenian  ships  made  their  escape  under 
the  command  of  Conon.  He  afterwards  sailed  to 
Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of  404  the  city  capitu- 
lated ; the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus  were  destroyed,  and  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government  established,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
30  Tyrants.  Lysander  was  now  by  far  the  roost 
powerful  man  in  Greece,  and  he  displayed  more 
than  the  usual  pride  and  haughtiness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Spartan  commanders  in  foreign 
countries.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  core  that  bis  exploits  should  be  celebrated 
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I by  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  his  time.  He 
always  kept  the  poet  Choerilus  in  his  retinue  ; and 
his  praises  were  also  sung  by  Antilochus,  Anti- 
mochus  of  Colophon,  and  Niceratus  of  Heraclea. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  Greek 
cities  erected  altars  as  to  a god,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  celebrated  festivals.  His  power  and  ambition 
caused  the  Spartan  government  uneasiness,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Ephors  recalled  him  from  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  be  hod  again  repaired,  and  for  some  years 
kept  him  without  any  public  employment.  On  the 
death  of  Agis  II.  in  397,  he  secured  the  succession 
for  Agesilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  in  opposition  to 
Leotychides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  He 
did  not  receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gratitude  he  bod 
expected.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  30  in  number,  which  was  appointed  to 
accompany  the  new  king  in  his  expedition  into 
Asia  in  396.  Agesilaus  purposely  thwarted  all 
his  designs,  and  refused  all  the  favours  which  he 
asked.  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  meditated 
in  the  ^lartan  constitution,  by  abolishing  heredi- 
tary royalty,  and  making  the  throne  elective.  He 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  gods  in  favour  of  his  scheme,  and  to  have  tried 
in  succession  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and 
Zeus  Ammon,  but  without  success.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  ventured  upon  any  overt  act,  and  his 
•nterprise  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boeotian 
war  in  395,  Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
one  army,  and  the  king  Pautanias  at  the  head  of 
another.  Lysander  marched  against  Haliartus  and 
perished  in  battle  under  the  walls,  395. 

Lyiandra  (A^ardpa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cosaander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  after  his  death 
to  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachut,  After  the 
murder  of  her  2nd  husband,  b.  c.  284  [Aoatuo- 
CLK9,  No.  3],  she  fled  to  Asia,  and  besought  as- 
sistance from  Seleucus.  The  Utter  in  consequence 
marched  against  Lysimachus,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  281, 

Lyionlos  (AMrot'fai).  L Tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  to  gratify  Cleopatra, 
B.C.  36.^2.  A descendant  of  the  last,  who  was 
tetrarch  of  Abilene  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour 
entered  upon  his  ministry.  (Luke,  iii.  1.) 

Lyidoi  (AMffaf),  an  Attic  orator,  w’as  bom  at 
Athens,  a.  c.  458.  He  was  the  son  of  Cephalus 
who  was  a native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  taken  up 
his  abode  at  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  Pe- 
ricles. At  the  age  of  15,  Lysias  and  his  brothers 
joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to 
Tburii  in  luly,  443.  He  there  completed  his 
education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans, 
Tisios  and  Nicios.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  port  in  the  administration  of  the  city.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Spartan  party  from  Tburii,  as  a par- 
tisan of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to 
Athens,  411.  During  the  rule  of  the  30  Ty- 
rants (404),  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of 
the  government,  his  large  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ; but  he  escaped, 
and  took  refuge  at  Megani.  He  joined  Thnuy- 
bulus  and  the  exiles,  and  in  order  to  render  them 
effectual  ossistauce,  he  Mcrificed  all  that  remaioed 
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of  his  fortune.  He  gave  the  patriots  2000  drachmas 
and  200  shields,  and  engaged  a band  of  300  mer- 
cenaries. Thrasybulus  procured  him  the  Athenian 
franchise,  which  he  had  not  possessed  hitherto, 
since  he  was  the  son  of  a foreigner  ; but  he  was 
afterwards  deprived  of  this  right,  b^use  it  had 
been  conferred  without  a probuleuma.  Henceforth 
be  lived  at  Athens  as  an  isoteies,  occupving  himself, 
ns  it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
for  others,  and  died  in  378,  at  the  age  of  80.  — 
Lysias  aTote  a great  number  of  orations  ; and 
among  those  which  were  current  under  his  name, 
the  ancient  critics  reckoned  230  as  genuine.  Of 
these  35  only  are  extant  ; and  even  some  of  these 
are  incomplete,  and  others  are  probably  spurious. 
Most  of  these  orations  were  composed  after  bis 
return  from  Thurii  to  Athens.  The  only  one 
which  he  delivered  himself  is  that  against  Erato- 
sthenes, 403.  The  language  of  Lysias  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tho  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  ancient  writers 
agreed  that  his  orations  were  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance.  His  style  is  always  clear  and 
lucid ; and  his  delineations  of  chara^r  striking 
and  true  to  life.  The  orations  of  Lysias  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.  [Dt- 
MtiSTHiNBS.]  The  best  separate  editions  are  by 
FoerUch,  Lips.  1829 : and  by  Franz,  Monac.  1831. 

Lyiimaehla  or  -8a  (Avo’i/uax^^t  Atunfidx^to : 
Avffifiaxfvs),  1.  an  important  town 

on  the  N.  K of  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Cbersonesus  with 
the  mainland,  was  founded  b.c.  309  by  Lysi- 
machus,  who  removed  to  his  new  city  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Cardia.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  but  was  restored  by  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Under  t)ie  Romans  it  greatly  declined  ; 
but  Justinian  built  a strong  fortress  on  the  spot, 
which  he  called  Hexamilium  doubt- 

less, &om  the  width  of  the  isthmus,  under  which 
name  it  it  mentioned  in  the  middle  ama « 
2.  A town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Aetolia,  near  Pleuron, 
situated  on  a lake  of  the  tame  name,  which  was 
more  anciently  called  Hydra. 

Lysim&choi  hing  of  Thrace,  was 

a Macedonian  by  birth,  and  one  of  Alexander's  ge-  ' 
nerals,  but  of  mean  origin,  his  father  Agathoclei 
having  been  originally  a Penest  or  serf  in  Sicily, 
lie  was  early  distinguished  for  his  undaunt^ 
courage,  as  well  as  for  his  great  activity  and 
strength  of  body.  We  arc  told  by  Q.  Curtius  that 
Lysimachus,  when  hunting  in  Syria,  had  killed  a 
lion  of  immense  size  single-handed  ; and  this  cir^ 
cumstance  that  writer  regards  as  the  origin  of  a 
fable  gravely  related  by  many  anthora,  that  on 
account  of  some  offence,  Lysiinachus  had  been  shut 
up  by  order  of  Alexander  in  the  same  den  with  a 
lion  ; but  though  unarmed,  had  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  animal,  and  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
in  consideration  of  his  courage.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c. 
323),  Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as 
far  as  the  Danube  were  assigned  to  Lysimachut. 
For  some  years  he  w'as  actively  engag^  in  war 
with  the  warlike  barliarians  that  bordered  his  pro- 
vince on  the  N.  At  length,  in  315,  he  joined  the 
lesm;;ue  which  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Caisander 
had  formed  against  Antigonus ; but  he  did  not 
Uike  any  active  part  in  the  war  for  some  time.  In 
308  be  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  as- 
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turned  by  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucui,  and  Cat- 
aander.  In  302  Lysimachus  crossed  over  into 
Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigonus,  while  Seleucus 
also  advanced  agumt  the  latM*  from  the  East  In 
301  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  effected  a junction, 
and  gained  a decisive  victory  at  Ipsus  over  Anti- 
gonus and  his  son  Demetrius.  Antigonus  fell  on 
the  field,  and  Demetrius  beoame  a fbgitiTe.  The 
conquerors  divided  between  them  the  dominions  of 
the  vanquished  ; and  Lysimachus  obtained  for  his 
share  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean  to  the  heart  of 
Phrygia.  In  291  Lyshnachus  crossed  the  Danube 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of 
the  Oetae ; but  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress  by  want  of  provisions,  and  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army.  Dro- 
roiebaetes,  king  of  the  Oetae,  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  generosity,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  In 
288  Lysimachus  united  with  Ptolemy,  Selaicus,  and 
Pyrrhus,  in  a common  league  against  Demetrius, 
who  had  for  some  years  be^  in  possession  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  now  preparing  to  march  into 
Asia.  Next  year,  287,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhos 
invaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  abandoned  by 
his  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight  Pyr^ut  for  a time  obtained  possession  of 
the  Macedonian  throne,  but  he  was  expelled  by 
Lysimachus  in  286.  Lysimachus  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  doiuiiiions  in  Europe  that  had 
formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well 
as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  these  vast  dominions 
till  shortly  before  his  death.  His  downfall  wu 
occasioned  by  a dark  domestic  tragedy.  His  wife 
Artinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  bad  long  hated 
her  step-son  Agathoclet,  and  at  length,  by  false 
accusations,  induced  Lysimachus  to  put  his  son  to 
death.  This  bloody  de^  alienated  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  ; and  many  cities  of  Asia  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles, 
fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who 
forthwith  invaded  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus. 
The  two  monarchs  met  in  the  plain  of  Corns  (Co- 
rupedion)  ; and  Lysimachus  fell  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  b.c.  281.  He  was  in  his  80th  year  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  — Lysimachus  founded  Lv- 
DtMACHia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  also  enlarged  and 
rebuilt  many  other  cities. 

LyiimeUa  (if  Avo't/A^Xsia  a marsh  near 

Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  the  same  as  the  marsh 
more  anciently  called  Syraco  from  which  the  town 
of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Lytlndi  (Au<ri»*du:  A«7e/an9),  a town  in  Pi* 
sidia,  S.  of  the  lake  Ascania. 

Lyiipinu  (A<J«riinrot),  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great.  Originally  a 
simple  workman  in  bronze  (/JiArroeronW),  herose 
to  the  eminence  which  he  ^erwards  obtained  by 
the  direct  study  of  nature.  He  rejected  the  last 
remains  of  the  old  conventional  rules  which  the 
early  artists  followed.  In  his  imitation  of  nature 
tho  ideal  appears  almost  to  have  vanished,  or 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that  he  aimed  to 
idealize  merely  beauty.  He  made  statort 

of  gods,  it  is  true  ; but  even  in  this  field  of  art  his 
[ favourite  subject  was  the  human  hero  Hercules ; 

' while  his  portraits  teem  to  have  been  the  chief 
I foundation  of  his  fame.  The  works  of  Lysippi'* 

1 are  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  number 
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of  1500.  They  vere  almoft  ftll,  if  not  alU  in 
bronze  ; in  oonaeqoeoce  of  which  none  of  them  are 
extant.  He  made  atatuee  of  Alexander  at  all 
periods  of  life,  and  in  many  difTerent  poaitiona 
Alexander's  edict  is  well  known,  that  no  one 
ahould  paint  him  bat  Apelles,  and  no  one  make  bis 
aUtue  but  Ljsippua  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
atatues  was  that  in  which  Alexander  was  represented 
with  a lance,  which  waa  considered  as  a sort  of 
companion  to  the  picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a 
thunderbolt,  by  Apelles* 

Ljaia  (At/<rtf),  an  eminent  Pythagorean  philo* 
aopber,  who,  driTen  out  of  Italy  in  Um  persecution 
of  his  sect,  betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  Epaminondas,  by  whean  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Lytia,  a rirer  of  Caria,  only  mentioned  by  Livy  j 
(xxxriii.  15).  | 

Lyiiitrhtiil,  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysippus, 
was  a statuary,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  making  j 
of  portraits.  He  waa  the  first  who  took  a cast  of  i 
the  human  face  in  gypsum;  and  from  this  mould 
he  produced  copies  by  pouring  into  it  melted  wax. 

Lyttra  Au^po,  rd  Ai^po:  prob.  Karadoffh^ 
Ru.),  a city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  confines  of  Isauria, 
celebrated  as  one  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of 
Raul  and  Damabas.  Cdc^  xir.) 
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Xaeaa  (Mdaiu).  L A people  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  Mmcat.^%  An 
inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  that 
is,  the  part  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes. 

Xacalla,  a town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Bruttium, 
wh  ich  was  said  to  possess  the  tomb  and  a sanctuary 
of  Philoctetes. 

Mdohr  or  Machrens  (MeUap  or  Meucopsui).  L 
Son  of  Helios  (or  Crinacus)  and  Rhodot,  fied  from 
Rhodes  to  Lesbos  after  the  murder  of  Tenages.^ 
8.  Son  of  Aeolus,  who  committed  incest  with  his 
sister  C^anace.  [C^anack.]  »8.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Aledea,  also  called  Meimerus  or  Mormorus. 

Xadbia  (Mojcap/a),  daughter  of  Hercules  and 
Detanira. 

Machrla  (Maeopla).  1.  A poetical  name  of 
several  islands,  such  as  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
pnu.M8.  An  island  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicus  {Hed  5bu),  off  the  coast  of  the  Troglo* 
dytae. 

Maocabaei  (MajpcatfaToi),  the  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or  Maccabaeut, 
a surname  which  he  obtained  from  his  glorious 
victories.  (From  the  Hebrew  moiiud,  '^a  hammer.**) 
They  were  also  called  Amntonaei  (‘AooftwraZo*), 
from  Asamonaeus,  or  Chasmon,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mattathias,  the  father  of  Judas  Macca- 
haeus,  or.  in  a shorter  form,  A$monati  or  Ua$mO‘ 
naei.  This  &mily  first  obtained  distinction  from 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  root  out  the  worship 
of  Jrho^-alt,  and  introduce  the  Greek  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  Antiochus  published 
an  edict,  which  enjoined  uniformity  of  woritbip 
throughout  bii  dominions.  At  Modin,  a town  not 
far  from  Lydda,  lived  Mattathias,  a man  of  the 
priestly  line  and  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who  had 
^ sons  in  the  vigour  of  their  days,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan.  When  the  olficer 
of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Media,  to  enforce 
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obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathias  rot  only 
refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  but 
with  his  own  hand  struck  dead  the  first  renegade 
who  attempted  to  offer  sacrifice  on  the  heathen 
altar.  He  then  put  to  death  the  king's  officer,  and 
retired  to  the  mountains  with  his  5 sons  (&  c. 
167).  Their  numbers  daily  increased;  and  as 
opportunities  occurred,  they  issued  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  cut  off  detachments  of  the 
Syrian  army,  destroyed  heathen  altars,  and  restored 
' in  many  places  the  syna^^ogues  and  the  open 
worship  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Within  a few 
months  the  insurrection  at  Modin  had  grown  into 
a war  for  national  independence.  But  the  toils  of 
such  a war  were  too  much  for  the  aged  frame  of 
Mattathias,  who  died  in  the  1st  year  of  the  revolt, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  Judas,  his  3rd  son.  1. 
JadM,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Maccabaeut, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with  which  it 
had  been  commenced.  After  meeting  with  great 
success,  he  at  length  fell  in  battle  against  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  1 Soter,  160.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  his  brother,**-  2.  Jonathan,  who 
maintained  the  cause  of  Jewish  independence  w ith 
equal  vigour  and  success,  and  became  recognised 
as  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  the  minister  of  Antiochus  VI.,  who 
treacherously  got  him  into  his  power,  144.  Jona- 
than was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  bis 
brother, »8.  Simon,  who  was  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  under  whose  government 
the  country  became  virtually  independent  of  Syria. 
He  was  murdered  by  bis  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  together  with  2 of  his  sons, 
Judas  and  Mattathias,  135.  His  other  son  Joanms 
H)Tcanus  escaped,  and  succeeded  his  father.  ~ 4. 
Joannes  Hyreantu  1.  was  bigb-priest  135 — 106. 
He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  monarch. 
[H yrcanuk]  He  was  succeeded  by  hit  son 
Aristobulus  L**8.  Axistobnlos  L,  was  the  first 
of  the  Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kingly  title, 
which  was  henceforth  borne  by  his  successors.  His 
reign  lastedonly  a yearl06 — 105.  [Aristohulur.] 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  *6.  Alexander 
Jannaens,  who  reigned  1U5 — 78.  [Alxxa.ndxr, 
p.  35,  a.]  He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  —7. 
Alexandra,  w'ho  appointed  her  son  Hyreanus  II. 
to  the  priesthood,  and  held  the  supreme  power  7B 
—Gd.  C>n  her  death  in  the  latter  year  her  sun,** 
8.  Hyreanoa  H.,  obtained  the  kingdom,  69,  but 
was  supplanted  almost  immediately  afterwards  by 
his  brother,  **  9.  Arutobolns  IL,  who  obtained 
the  throne  68.  [Ahistobclus.]  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  historr  of  the  house  of  the  Macca- 
bees see  IlvRCANUS  II.  and  Hrrooxs  I. 

Kacddfinla  (Moxs^oeia:  Maa<8dMt),  a country 
in  Europe,  N.  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  king  Maccdoii, 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Thyia,  a daughter  of  Deucalion. 
The  name  first  occurs  in  Herodotus,  but  its  more 
ancient  form  appears  to  have  been  Macltla  (Mo- 
KfTio) ; and  accordingly  the  Macedmiians  are 
sometimes  called  Macrloe.  The  country  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  named  Emathia.  The 
boundaries  of  Macedonia  differed  at  different 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  name  Mace- 
donit  designated  only  the  country  to  the  S-  and 
\V.  of  the  river  Lydias.  The  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time  of 
0 0 2 
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Philip,  the  bther  of  Alexander,  were  on  the  S.  | 
Olympus  and  the  CambunUn  mountains,  which 
•4‘parated  it  from  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  on  the  £. 
the  river  Strymon,  which  separated  it  from  Thrace, 
and  on  the  N.  and  ^V.  Illyria  and  Paeonia, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  no  well  defined 
limits.  Macedonia  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
conquests  of  Philip.  He  added  to  his  kingdom 
Paeonia  on  the  N.,  so  that  the  mountains  Scordus 
and  Orbelus  now  separated  it  from  Moetia ; a 
part  of  Thrace  on  the  £.  as  far  as  the  river  Nestus, 
which  Thracian  district  a*ai  usually  called  Maet- 
donia  adjecta  ; the  peninsula  Cbalcidlce  on  the  S. ; 
and  on  the  W.  a of  Illyria,  as  far  as  the  lake 
Lychnitis.  On  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Homans,  n.  & 168,  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  4 districts,  which  were  quite  independent  of 
one  another:  — I.  The  countiy  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus,  with  a part  of  Thrace  E.  of 
the  Nestus,  as  far  as  the  Hebnis,  and  also  in- 
cluding the  territory  of  Heraclea  Sintica  and 
Bisalticc,  W.  of  the  Strymon  ; the  capital  of  this 
district  was  Amphipolii.  2.  The  country  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive  of  those 
parts  already  named,  but  including  Chalcidice ; 
the  capital  Thessalonica.  3.  The  country  between 
the  Axius  and  Peneus  ; the  capital  Pella.  4.  The 
mountainous  country  in  the  AV. ; the  capital  Pela- 
gonia.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Acnae«is,  in 
146,  Macedonia  was  formed  into  a Roman  pro* 
vince.  and  Thessaly  and  Illyria  were  incorporated 
with  it ; bat  at  the  same  time  the  district  E.  of  the 
Neatns  w*as  again  assigned  to  Thrace.  The  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia  accordingly  extended  from 
the  Acgaean  to  the  Adriatic  seas,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  prorince  of  Achaia.  It  was 
originally  governed  by  a proconsul  ; it  was  made 
by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Caesar ; 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius. 
— Macedonia  may  be  described  as  a large  plain, 
surrounded  on  3 sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Through  | 
this  plain,  however,  run  many  imailor  ranges  of 
mountains,  between  which  are  wide  and  fertile 
valleys,  extending  from  the  coast  &r  into  the  in- 
terior. The  chief  mountains  were  ScofiDVs,  or 
SC.4RDU8,  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  towards  Illyria 
and  Dardouia  ; further  E.  Orbelus  and  Scomius, 
which  separated  it  from  Moesia ; and  Rhodope, 
which  extended  from  Scomius  in  a S.E.  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  On  the  S.  frontier  were  the  Camdunii 
Montk.s  and  Olympus.  The  chief  rivers  were 
in  the  direction  of  E.  to  W.,  the  Nestus,  the 
Strymox,  the  Axius,  the  largest  of  all,  the 
Ludias  or  Lydias,  and  the  IIaliacmok.  — The 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  con- 
sisU'd  of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes.  At  an 
early  period  some  Greek  tribes  settled  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  country.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Argos,  and  to  have  been  led  by  Gauanes, 
Acropuft,  and  Perdiccas,  the  3 sons  of  Temenus, 
the  lleraclid.  Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  A later  tradition,  how- 
ever, regarded  Cantnus,  who  WHS  also  a Heniclid 
from  Argot,  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
These  Greek  settlers  intermarried  with  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  countr>’.  The  dialect 
which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  the  Doric,  but  it 
contained  many  barbarous  words  and  forms  ; and 
the  Macedonians  were  accordingly  never  regarded 
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by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  Hellenes.  More- 
over, it  w*AS  only  in  the  S.  of  Macedonia  that  the 
Greek  language  was  spoken  ; in  the  N.  and  NAV. 
of  the  count^’  the  Illyrian  tribes  continued  to 
speak  their  own  language  and  to  preserve  their 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  Macedonia  till  the  reign  o. 
Amyntas  I.,  who  was  a contemporary  of  Darius 
Hystaspii ; but  from  that  time  their  history  is 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  fiatber  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  became  the  virtual  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Tlie  conquests  of  Alexander 
extended  the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  a great 
part  of  Asia  ; and  the  Macedonian  kings  continued 
to  exercise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece,  till  the 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  168,  brought 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a close.  The  details 
of  the  Macedonian  history  are  given  in  the  lives  of 
the  separate  kings. 

MacelU  {Macellarxt\  a imBll  fortihed  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicilv,  S.E.  of  Segesta. 

KAcer,  AamiUtu.  1.  A Roman  poet,  a native  of 
Verona,  died  in  Asia,  B.  c.  16.  He  wTote  a poem 
or  poems  upon  birds,  snakes,  and  medicinal  plants, 
in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  the  Tberiaca  of 
Nicander.  (Ov.  Trist.  iv.  10.  44.)  The  work  now 
extant,  entitled  ^ Aemilios  Macer  de  Herbanm 
Virtutibus,**  belongs  to  the  middle  agei.-»8.  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  from  Aeroilius  Mncer  of 
Verona,  a poet  Macer,  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  in  a.  d.  12, 
since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that  year  {tJt 
Poni.  ii.  10. 2.)  «3.  A ^man  jurist,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis.  He  wrote  several 
works,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the  Digest. 

XmMr,  ClddItU,  was  governor  of  Africa  at 
Nero's  death  a.  d.  68,  when  he  laid  claim  to  the 
throne.  He  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Galba  by  the  procurator,  Trebonios  Oarucianus. 
M&oer,  LiciiilTii.  [Licinius.] 

Xacastui  {Mitcrfcrot:  and  lower 

a considerable  river  of  Mysta,  rises  in 
the  N.W.  of  Phrygia,  and  flows  N.  through  Mysia 
into  the  Rhyndacus.  It  is  probably  the  some  river 
which  Polybius  (v.  77)  calls  Megiitus  (M^iotoj). 

Machaarfll  (Maxcupot't : Maxufpfvvir),  a strong 
border  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Peraca,  in  Palestine, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Nabathaei : a stronghold  of 
the  Sicarii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A tradition  made 
it  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded. 

llachanTdiUi,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  succeeded 
Lycurgus  about  b.  c.  210.  Like  his  predecessor, 

I he  had  DO  hereditary  title  to  the  crown,  but 
I ruled  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries  alone.  He 
' was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Philopoemeo, 
the  general  of  the  Achaean  league  in  207* 

IQch&on  (Maxdwv),  son  of  Aesculapius,  was 
married  to  Anticlea,  the  daughter  of  Diodes,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Gorgasui,  Nicoms- 
chus,  Alexanor,  Sphyrns,  and  PoIeniocnUes.  To- 
gether with  his  brother  Podolirins  he  went  to  Troy 
with  30  ships,  commanding  the  men  who  came 
from  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oeehalia.  In  this  war 
he  acted  as  the  surgeon  of  the  Greeks,  and  also 
distinguished  himself  in  battle.  He  was  himself 
wounded  by  Paris,  but  was  ouried  from  the  field 
by  Nestor,  l^tcr  writers  mention  him  as  one  of 
the  Greek  heroes  who  were  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  he  is  said  to  have  cured  Philocletes. 
He  was  killed  by  Eurypylos,  the  son  of  Telfr 
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5hni,  and  be  received  divine  honours  at  Oerenia,  in 
(essenui. 

Xacblj^M  (MdxAv«>\  a people  of  Libya,  near 
the  Lotophagi.  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  Triton, 
in  what  was  alierwards  called  Africa  PropruL 
Kaohon  (Mdxwi'X  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a comic 
poet,  flourished  at  Alexandria,  where  he  gave  in- 
structions respecting  comedy  to  the  grammarian 
Aristophanes  of  Byxantiuro. 

Ka^tu  or  Maciitnm  MdauTToy : 

MoicloTiot),  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
N.E.  of  l^preum,  eriginally  called  Platanistus 
(nAara«'i<rrovt),  and  founded  by  the  Cauconet. 

XacorilMi  (Moiropdda:  Mecca),  a city  in  the 
W.  of  Arabia  Felix  ; probably  the  sacred  dty  of 
the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat  or  Alitta  under 
the  emblem  of  a meteoric  stone. 

Xaera  {Magm),  a small  river  rising  in  the 
Apennines  aad  flowing  into  the  Ligurian  sea  near 
Luna,  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  formed 
the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Etruria. 

Xaori&ntis,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  a distinguished 
general,  who  accompanied  Valerian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  a.  D.  260.  On  the 
capture  of  that  monarch,  Macrianus  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  together  with  his  2 sons  Macrianus  and 
Quietus.  He  assigned  the  management  of  afliairs 
in  the  East  to  Quietus,  and  set  out  with  the 
younger  Macrianus  for  Italy.  They  were  encoun- 
tered by  Aureolns  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  defeated  and  slain,  262.  Quietus  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenatbus. 
Maeri  Campt.  (Campi  Macri.] 

XaerlntLi,  M.  Opillua  Sevirua,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  A.  P.  217 — June,  218.  He  was  bom 
at  Caesarea  in  Mauretania,  of  humble  parents,  a.  p. 
164,  and  roee  at  length  to  be  praefeet  of  the  prae- 
torians under  Caracalla.  He  accompanied  Carscalla 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Psrthians,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Caracalla, 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Caesar  upon  bis  son  Diadume- 
nianui,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  great  popularity 
by  repealing  some  obnoxious  taxes.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  Partbians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Syria.  While  here  his  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  had  become  unpopular  by  enforcing  among 
them  order  and  discipline,  were  easily  seduced  from 
their  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalus  as 
emperor.  With  the  troops  which  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Macrimis  marched  against  the  usurper, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  seized  in  Chalcedoa,  and  put  to 
death,  after  a reign  of  14  months. 

Kaero,  KaaTioa  Baitorloi,  a favourite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  waa  employed  to  arrest  the 

C'verful  Sejanus  in  a.  D.  31.  On  the  death  of  the 
tier  he  sras  made  praefeet  of  the  praetorians,  an 
^ce  which  he  continued  to  bold  for  the  remainder 
of  Tiberius's  reign  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
Caligula's.  Macro  iras  as  cruel  as  Sejanus.  He 
laid  informations;  he  presided  at  the  rack';  and  he 
^^t  himself  to  tbe  roost  savage  caprices  of  Tiberius 
during  the  last  and  worst  period  of  his  government. 

the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  he  p.ild  court  to 
the  young  Caligula  ; and  he  nromot^  an  intrigue 
his  wife  Knnia  and  the  young  prince.  It 
nimoured  that  Macro  shortened  the  last  rao* 
of  Tiberius  by  stifling  him  with  tbe  bedding 
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as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  from  a swoon.  But 
Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of  Macro,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  kill  himself  with  his  wife  and 
children,  38. 

XacrSbli  (Moicpddioi,  i.  e.  Long4ited)^  an 
Aethiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  S.  Ocean.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  their  accurate  identification  w'ith 
any  knowm  people. 

Maerobloi,  the  grammarian,  whose  full  name 
wras  AmMoeitu  Aitrelius  TKccdamM*  Maerchiu*.  All 
we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  that  he  was  ]>robab!y 
a Greek,  and  that  he  had  a son  named  Eustathius. 
He  states  in  the  preface  to  hie  Saturnalia  that 
Latin  was  to  him  a foreign  tongue,  and  hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  be  was  a Greek  by  birth, 
more  especially  as  we  find  numerous  Greek  idioms 
in  bis  style.  He  eras  probably  a pagan.  His 
extant  works  are : — 1 . S^nudiorum  Ctmvivvrrum 
Libri  Vll^  consisting  of  a series  of  dissertations 
, on  bistory,  mytholog)',  criticism,  and  various  points 
I of  antiquarian  research,  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  during  the  holidays  of  tbe  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Praetextatua,  who  was  invested 
with  the  highest  offices  of  state  under  Valentinian 
and  Valena  Tbe  form  of  the  work  is  avowedly 
copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  especially  tbe 
Banquet:  in  substance  it  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Noctes  .\tticac  of  A.  Oelliua  The 
1st  book  treats  of  the  festivals  of  Satumus  and 
Janus,  of  the  Roman  calendar,  Ac.  The  2nd  hook 
commences  with  a collection  of  bon  mots,  ascribed 
to  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  antiquity  ; to  these 
are  appended  a series  of  essays  on  matters  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  4 following 
books  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  V'irgil.  The  7th 
book  is  of  a more  miKellaneous  character  than  the 
preceding.  — 2.  Commenlaniaf  Cicerone  im  &>m- 
ntttm  Scipumis,  a tnot  much  studied  during  the 
middle  agea  The  Dream  of  Scipio,  contained  in 
the  6th  l^k  of  Cicero's  De  Republica  is  taken  as 
a text,  which  suggests  a succession  of  discourses 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  New  Platonists,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets  on 
mind  as  well  as  csatter.->-3.  De  DiffrrenHie  et  So-^ 
cietatibuM  Graeci  i^i^tar^ae  Verhi,  a treatise  purely 
gmmmatical^f  which  only  an  abridgment  is  extant, 
compiled  by  v||ertain  Joaimea — The  best  editions 
of  the  works  of  Macrobius  are  by  Oronorius,  Lug. 
Bat  1670,  and  by  Zeunius,  Lips.  1774. 

Mmcrdnet  (Mdapwess),  a powerful  and  warlike 
Caucasian  people  on  tbe  N.E.  shore  of  the  Pomus 
Euxiniia 

MactArltun  (Moxrwptor:  Meucrttptvoi),  a tow*n 
in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  near  Oela. 

Xacjhola  (Maxuria:  Moxvr«uf>,  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  mountain  Tapbiassus,  K.  of 
Calydon  and  the  Evenus. 

Bfadianitaa  (MaSiaerrai,  MoSit^xoioi,  Ma3it;rs( ; 
O.  T.  Midianhn),  a powerful  nomad  people  in  the 
S.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  about  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea.  They  carried  on  a caravan  trade  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  troublesome  enemies 
of  the  Israelites  until  they  were  conquered  by 
Gideon.  They  do  not  appear  in  bistoiy'  after  the 
Babvionisb  captivity. 

Xadj^tui  (Mddtrros:  MaSi^ioi : Maito),  a sea- 
port town  on  the  Thracian  Chmonesos. 

I Kaeandcr  (Mola>^pos:  A/swferei  or  Afeimier, 
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or  Boyuk-Mfnderek^  i.  e.  the  irreat  McmUreK  in 
(ontr&dutinction  to  the  LilUe  M«nderek^  the  ancient 
Ca^stcr),  haa  its  source  in  the  mountain  called 
Aulocrenns,  above  Celaenae,  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia, 
close  to  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  whkb  imme- 
diately joins  it  [CsLAiNAZ.]  It  flows  in  a ge- 
neral W.  direction,  with  various  changes  of  direction, 
but  on  the  whole  with  a slight  inclination  to  the  S. 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  parallel  to  Mt  Mes- 
sogis,  on  its  S.  side,fonning  the  boundary  between 
Lydia  and  Caria,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  Icarian 
Sea  bctw’cen  Myus  and  Pnene.  Its  whole  length 
it  above  1 7 0 geographical  miles.  The  Maennder 
is  deep,  but  narrow,  and  very  turbid  ; and  there- 
fore nut  navigable  far  up.  Its  upper  course  lies 
chiefly  through  elevated  plains,  and  partly  in  a deep 
rocky  valley:  its  lower  coarse,  for  the  last  110 
miles,  is  through  a beautiful  wide  plain,  through 
which  it  flows  in  those  numerous  windings  that 
have  made  its  name  a descriptive  verb  {to  mean” 
r/rr),  and  which  it  often  inundates.  The  alteration 
made  in  the  coast  about  its  mouth  by  its  alluvial 
deposit  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has 
been  continually  going  on.  [See  LATSCicra  Sinus 
and  Miletus.]  The  tributaries  of  the  Mseander 
were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the  Marsyas,  Cludrus, 
Jx-thaeus,  and  Gacson,  and,  on  the  le^  or  S.  side, 
the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Harpaaus,  and  another  Mar- 
syas. — As  a god  Maeander  is  described  as  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Caunus.  Hence  the  latter  is  called  by  Ovid 
{.\fet  ix.  573)  Maeamdritt*  jupenii, 

Maeceaaa,  C.  Cilnlos,  was  bom  some  time  be- 
tween 8.  c.  73  and  63 ; and  we  learn  from  Horace 
( Cunit.  iv.  11)  that  bis  birth-day  was  the  13th  of 
April  His  fhmily,  though  belonging  wholly  to 
the  e<[ueitrian  order,  was  of  high  antiquity  and 
hunnuf,  and  traced  its  descent  from  the  Lurunumee 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  the  CiVaii,  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  3,  5)  as  having  attained 
groat  power  and  weal^  at  Arretium  about  b.  c.  30 1 . 
The  maternal  branch  of  the  family  was  likewise  of 
Etntscan  origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
name  of  Maecenas  was  derived,  it  being  customary 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  mother's  as 
well  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  Horace  (&/.  i.  6.  3)  mentions 
1)oth  his  ririM  maiemue  aique  patrrniu  as  having 
been  distinguished  by  commanding  numerous  le- 
gions; a passage,  by  the  way,  from  which  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of  Maecenas  had 
ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  Although  it  is  un- 
known where  Maecenas  received  his  education,  it 
must  doubtless  have  been  a careful  one.  W e learn 
from  Horace  that  he  was  versed  both  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature ; and  his  taste  for  literary  pursuits 
u*as  shown,  not  only  by  his  patronage  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  bis  time,  but  also  by  several  per- 
formances of  his  own,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  became  acquainted 
w'ith  Augustus  at  Apollonia  before  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar;  but  he  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c.  40,  and  from  this  year  his  name  con- 
stantly occurs  as  one  of  the  chief  friends  and 
ministers  of  Augustus.  Thus  we  find  him  employed 
in  B.  c.  37,  in  negotiating  with  Antony;  and  it  was 
robably  on  this  occasion  that  Horace  accompanied 
im  to  Brundisium,  a journey  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  the  5th  satire  of  the  1st  book.  During 
the  war  with  Antony,  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  Maecenas  remained 
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at  Rome,  being  entnuted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  Italy.  During  this  tims  he 
suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger  Lepidua. 
Maecenas  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  some  critics  have  supposed;  and  the  Istepode  of 
Horace  probably  does  not  relate  at  all  to  Actium. 
but  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  against  Sext  Pom- 
peius.  On  the  return  of  Augustus  from  Actium, 
Maecenas  enjoyed  a greater  share  of  his  favour 
than  ever,  and  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa,  bad 
the  management  of  all  public  aflBsira.  It  is  related 
that  Augustus  at  this  time  took  counsel  with 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas  respecting  the  expediency 
of  restoring  the  republic;  that  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Maecenas 
strongly  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire.  For 
many  years  Maecenas  continued  to  preserve  the 
uninterrupted  favour  of  Auguatus;  but  between 
B.  c.  21  and  16,  a coolnesa,  to  say  the  least,  had 
sprung  up  between  the  emperor  and  his  fsithful 
minister,  and  after  the  latter  year  he  retired  en- 
tirely from  public  life.  The  cause  of  this  estrange- 
ment is  enveloped  in  doubt.  Dion  Cassius  positively 
attributes  it  to  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  Augustus 
with  Terentia,  Maecenas's  wife.  Maecenas  died 
B.  c.  9,  and  was  buried  on  the  Esquiline.  He  left 
no  children,  and  he  bequeathed  his  property  to 
Augustus.  — Maecenas  had  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune.  He  had  purchased  a tract  of  ground  on 
the  EIsqaiUne  hill,  which  had  formerly  served  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  7.) 
Here  he  had  planted  a garden,  and  built  a house, 
remarkable  for  its  loftiness,  on  account  of  a tower 
1^  which  it  w*a8  surmounted,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  Nero  is  said  to  have  afterwards  coutero- 
plated  the  burning  of  Rome.  In  this  residence  be 
seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
and  to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom.  His 
house  was  the  rendexvotu  of  all  the  wits  of  Rome; 
and  whoever  could  contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
the  company  was  always  welcome  to  a seat  it  his 
table.  But  his  really  intimate  friends  consisted  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of 
Rome;  and  if  it  was  from  his  universal  inclination 
towards  men  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  a literary  patron,  it  was  by  hit  friendship 
for  such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Horace  that  he  de- 
served it  Virgil  was  indebted  to  bim  for  the 
recovery  of  his  fltrm,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands,  in  b.  a 4 1 ; 
and  It  was  at  the  request  of  Maecenas  that  be 
undertook  the  Georgies,  the  most  finished  of  all  his 
poems.  To  Horace  he  was  a still  greater  benefactor. 
He  presented  him  with  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  a farm  in  the  Sabine  country.  If  the 
estate  was  but  a moderate  one,  we  leam  from 
Horace  himself  that  the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was 
regulated  by  his  own  contented  views,  and  not  by 
his  patron's  want  of  generosity.  (Cbrm.  ii.  18. 14, 
Carm.  iii.  16.  38.)  — Of  Maecenas’s  own  literary 
productions  only  a few  fragments  exist  From 
these,  however,  and  from  the  notices  which  we 
find  of  bis  writings  in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led 
to  think  that  we  have  not  sudrered  any  great  loss 
by  their  destruction;  for,  although  a good  judge  of 
literary  merit  in  others,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  author  of  much  taste  himself  In 
his  way  of  life  Maecenas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury.  We  find  several  allusions  in 
the  ancient  authors  to  the  effemmacy  of  his  dress. 
He  was  fond  of  theatrical  entertainments,  espedalij 
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pant<Hninet;  at  may  be  inferred  from  bit  patronage 
of  Bathyllut,  the  celebrated  dancer,  who  wot  a 
freedinan  of  hi*.  That  moderation  of  character 
a'hich  led  him  to  be  content  with  hit  equettrian 
rank,  probably  arose  from  hit  love  of  ease  and 
luxury,  or  it  might  have  been  the  retult  of  more 
prudent  and  political  views.  As  a politician,  the 
principal  trait  in  his  character  was  hdelity  to  his 
matter,  and  the  main  end  of  all  his  cares  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire*  But  at  the  same  time 
he  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  check  on  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion;  and  above  all  to 
avoid  that  cruelty,  which,  for  so  many  yean,  had 
•tained  the  Roman  annals  with  blood. 

Jtaeelfif  Tarpa.  [Tarpa.] 

llaadica  (MoiSu^),  the  country  of  the  Maedi, 
a powerful  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the  W. 
bonk  of  the  Strymon,  and  the  S.  slope  of  MU 
Scomiua  They  frequently  made  inroads  into  the 
country  of  the  Mat^oniant,  till  at  length  they 
were  conquered  by  the  latter  people,  and  their 
land  incorporated  with  Macedonia,  of  which  it 
formed  the  N.E.  district. 

Maalltu,  Sp.,  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  knigbu, 
employed  hit  fortune  in  buying  up  corn  in  Etruria 
in  the  great  fiunine  at  Home  in  s.  c.  440.  This 
com  he  told  to  the  poor  at  a small  price,  or  dUtn<> 
buted  it  gratuitously.  Such  liberality  gained  him 
the  favour  of  the  plebeians,  but  at  the  same  time 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  clati. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  year  he  was  accused 
of  having  formed  a conspiracy  fur  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  kingly  power.  Thereupon  Cincinnatus 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
master  of  the  bone.  Maeliut  was  tummoned  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator  ; but  as 
be  refused  to  go,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band 
of  patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and 
•lew  him.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  his 
house  pulled  down;  its  vacant  site,  which  was 
called  the  Aequimatlium^  continued  to  subsequent 
ages  a memorial  of  his  fate.  Later  ages  fully  be* 
lieved  the  story  of  Moelius's  conspiracy,  and  Cicero 
repeatedly  praises  the  glorious  deed  of  Ahala.  But 
bis  guilt  is  very  doubtfuL  None  of  the  alleged 
accomplices  of  Maelius  were  punished  ; and  Ahida 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a voluntary  exile. 

Maeniea  {Meupdtni),  a town  in  the  S.  of  His- 
pania  Daetica  ou  the  coast,  the  most  W.-ly  colony 
of  the  Phocaeans. 

ICaen&dea  (Momi8«s),  a name  of  the  Bacchantes, 
from  ^uUi^fuu^  ^ to  be  mad,*'  because  they  were 
frenxied  in  tiie  worship  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchoa 

XaezuUut  (t^  Maii^os*  or  McuydXwif  Spot; 
JiatMon),  a mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  extended 
from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  was  celebrated  as  the 
frvourite  haunt  of  the  g^  Pan.  From  this  motin* 
tain  the  surrounding  country  was  called  MoenStia 
{Maufakla)  ; snd  on  the  mountain  was  a town 
MaenaluM.  The  mountain  was  so  celebrated  that 
the  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
Mae»aiuu  and  MttenaJu  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

ICaanius.  1.  C.,  consul,  b.c.  338,  with  L.  Fu* 
rius  Camillus.  The  ‘2  consuls  completed  the  subju- 
gation of  Latium  ; they  were  both  rewarded  with  a 
triumph ; and  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to 
their  honour  in  the  forum.  The  statue  of  Maeoius 
was  placed  upon  a eolumn.  which  is  spoken  nf  by 
later  writers,  under  the  name  of  Coiumma  A/oema. 
which  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  tod  of 
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the  forum,  on  the  Capitoline.  Maenius  was  dictat<^r 
in  320,  and  censor  in  318.  In  his  censorship  he 
allowed  biUconies  to  be  added  to  the  various  build- 
ings surrounding  the  forum,  in  order  that  the 

rtators  might  obtain  more  room  for  beholding 
games  which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum;  and 
these  lialconies  w'ere  called  after  him  A/timianu 
(sc.  aedijiria),  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
286,  which  required  the  patres  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  before  they 
had  been  elected,  or  in  other  words  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comilia  should  elect. » 3.  A contemporary*  of 
Lucilius,  was  a great  spendthrift,  who  squandered 
all  his  property,  and  afterwards  support^  himself 
by  playing  the  buffoon.  He  possessed  a house  in 
the  forum,  which  Cato  in  his  censorship  (164) 
purchased  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  building  tho 
basilica  Porcia.  Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace 
ridiculously  relate,  that  when  Maenius  sold  his 
house,  he  reserved  for  himself  one  column,  the 
Columna  Maenia,  from  which  he  built  a balcony, 
that  he  might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  the  Columna  Maenia,  and  of  the  balconies 
called  Maeniana,  has  been  explained  above.  (Hor. 
Sai.  i.  1.  101,  I 3.  21,  Epid,  i.  15.  26.) 

Xaendba,  a town  in  the  S.E.  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Malaca. 

Hmod.  (Moiwe).  L Son  of  Haeraon  of  Thebes. 
He  and  Lycophontes  were  the  leaders  of  the  band 
that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Maeon  was  the  onlv 
one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus.  Maeon  in 
return  buried  Tydeus,  when  the  latter  was  slain. 
— 8.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  the  mother  of  Cybele. 
Xaednla.  [Ltpia.] 

ICaadnldea  (MoioWdfjf),  i.  e.  Homer,  either  be- 
cause he  was  a son  of  Maeon,  or  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Maeonia,  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
Hence  be  is  also  called  Afoeoniut  sraej*,  and  his 
poems  the  A/oeoafoe  ehariae^  or  Mufonium  carmea. 
••Kaednit,  also  occurs  as  a surname  of  Omphale, 
and  of  Arachne,  because  both  were  Lydiatia 
Kaedtaa.  [Mabotis  pAtta] 

Kaedtit  PUnS  (d  Maiwrir  Kiftyri;  Sta  of 
Azov),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  {iHack  Aru),  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Bi>8poRL's  Cimmb- 
R1U8.  Its  form  may  be  described  roughly  as  a 
triangle,  with  its  vertex  at  its  N.  E.  extremity, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
Tana’is  ( Don)  : it  diKharges  its  superfiuous  water 
by  a constant  current  into  the  Euxiiie.  The  an- 
cients bad  very  vague  notions  of  its  true  form  and 
size:  the  earlier  geographers  thought  that  both  it 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  N . 
Ocean.  The  Scytliian  trib^  on  its  banks  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  MaeOtae  or  Maeu- 
tici  (Mois^oi,  MaiarTiAol).  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  of  Cimmerium  or  Bosporicum  Mare.  Aeschy- 
lus (/Vons.  731)  applies  the  name  of  Maeoiic  Stnut 
to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (auAwr*  Maiwiicdr). 

Xmtr  (Moipa).  L The  dog  of  Icarius,  the 
father  of  Erigone.  [IcARiira,  No.].]«2.  Daughter 
of  Proctas  and  Antea,  a companion  of  Artemis,  by 
whom  she  was  killed,  after  she  had  become  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Locrus.  Others  state  that  she 
died  a virgin.^3.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married 
to  Tegeates,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  wat 
shown  both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinea  in  Arcadia. 
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Kaesa,  JnlUt  litUr-in-Uw  of  Septimiut  Severns, 
nunt  of  Caniratla^  and  grandmother  ol  Elagabalua 
and  Alexander  Sereruk  She  w&i  a native  of 
EmeiA  in  Syria,  and  aeems,  after  the  eleration  of 
Septimiut  Severut,  the  hutl^d  of  her  titter  Julia 
Potnna,  to  have  lived  at  the  imperial  court  until 
the  death  of  Caracalla,  and  to  have  accumulated 
great  wealth.  She  contrived  and  executed  the 
plot  which  trantferred  the  tupreme  power  from 
Macrinut  to  her  grandton  ELaOABALia.  When 
the  foreMw  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  the  prevailed 
on  him  to  adopt  hit  couiin  Alsxandxr  SevbrI'S. 
By  Severui  the  wat  alwayt  treated  with  the 
greateU  respect ; the  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augutta 
during  her  life,  and  received  divine  honourt  after 
her  death. 

MaeTltis.  [Bavicr] 

Mag&ba,  a mountain  in  Galatia,  10  Roman 
miles  E.  of  Ancynu 

Xagat  (Md7as),king  of  Gyrene,  wat  a ttep'Son 
of  PtoLmy  Soter,  ^ing  the  offspring  of  Berenice 
by  a forme*'  marriage.  He  wat  a Macedonian  by 
birth ; and  he  teeint  to  have  accompanied  hit  mother 
to  Egypt,  where  ha  toon  mte  to  a high  place  in  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy.  In  B.  c.  30R  be  arat  appointed 
by  that  monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
dettined  for  the  recovery  of  Gyrene  after  the  death 
of  Ophellat.  The  enterprite  wat  completely  sue* 
ceuful,  and  Magai  obtained  from  hit  ttep-father 
the  government  of  the  province.  At  first  he  ruled 
over  the  province  only  at  a dependency  of  Egypt, 
but  after  tiie  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  he  not  only 
atturoed  the  character  of  an  independent  monarch, 
but  even  made  war  on  the  king  of  Egypt.  He 
married  Apama,  daughter  of  Antiochut  Soter,  by 
whom  he  had  a daughter,  Berenice,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetet.  He  died  258. 

Ma^61am  (Md‘)r8oAov,  : O.  T.Mig. 

dol),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  N.  BL  frontier, 
about  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelutiuro  : where  Pharaoh 
Neebo  defeated  the  Syrians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  159). 

Ma^tobrU  (Afou^  de  Brow,  on  the  SaoneX 
a town  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  the  Sequani,  near 
which  the  Gault  were  defeated  by  the  Germani 
shortly  before  Caesar's  arrival  in  Gaul. 

(M^toi),  the  name  of  the  order  of  priest* 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Medet  and  Per- 
sians, is  said  to  be  derived  the  Persian  word 
mag^  mo^,  or  irm^A,  i.  e.  a priest  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  a class  similar  to  the  Magi,  and  in 
some  cases  bearing  the  same  name,  existed  among 
other  Elaitem  nations,  especially  the  Chaldaeons  of 
Babylon  ; nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  either  the 
Magi,  or  their  religion,  were  of  strictly  Median  or 
Persian  origin : but,  in  classical  literature,  they 
are  presented  to  ui  almost  exclusively  in  connection 
with  Medo-Persian  history.  Herodotus  represents 
them  as  one  of  the  6 trib^  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  empire, 
before  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Persians  they 
were  so  closely  connected  with  the  throne,  and  had 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  state,  that  they  evi- 
dently retained  their  position  after  the  revolution  ; 
and  they  had  power  enough  to  be  almost  successful 
in  the  attempt  they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian 
dynasty  after  the  death  of  C^ambyses,  by  putting 
forward  one  of  their  own  number  as  a pretender  to 
the  throne,  alleging  that  he  was  i^merdis  the  son 
of  Gyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother 
C'ambyses.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  a plot  to  re- 
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•tore  the  Median  supremacy  ; but  whether  it  arose 
from  mere  ambition,  or  from  any  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  Magi  under  the  vigorous  government 
of  Cyrus  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  The  de- 
feat of  this  Magian  conspiracy  by  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes  and  the  other  Persian  nobles  was  fol> 
lowed  by  a general  massacre  ol  the  Magi,  which  was 
celebrated  bv  an  annual  festival  (rd  MoTo^rm), 
during  which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  public.  Still  their  position  as  the  only  ministers 
of  religion  renuuned  unaltered.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly  altered 
their  condition  ; but  they  still  contuine  to  appear 
in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire.  The  **  wise  men"  who  came  from  the 
East  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth  were  Magi  {tsdiyot  is  their  name  in  the  ori- 
ginal, Afatt.  ii.  1).  Simon,  who  had  deceived  the 
people  of  Samaria  before  Philip  preached  to  them 
{Acts,  viiL),  and  Elymas,  who  tried  to  hinder  the 
conversion  of  Sergius  Paulusat  C.vprut  (Acts,  xiii.), 
are  both  called  Magians ; but  in  these  coses  the 
words  fjAyos  and  fsaysvesy  are  used  in  a secondary 
sense,  for  a person  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or 
practises  the  arts,  of  the  Magi.  This  use  of  the 
name  occurs  very  early  among  the  Greeks,  and  from 
it  we  get  our  word  wtagie  (if  I,  e.  tie  art  or 

eciemceo/ tie  Magi). — The  constitution  of  the  Magi 
as  an  order  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Zoroostres,  or 
Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  him, 
the  Zarathustra  of  the  Zendavesta  (the  sacred 
books  of  the  ancient  Persians),  and  the  Zerdusht 
of  the  modern  Persians  ; but  whether  he  was  their 
founder,  their  reformer,  or  the  mythical  representa- 
tive of  their  unknown  origin,  cannot  be  decided. 
He  is  said  to  have  restored  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  good  principle  (Onsuzd),  and  to  hare 
taught  his  worship  to  the  Magi,  whom  he  divided 
into  3 classes,  learners^  matters,  and  perfect  scAo/art. 
They  alone  could  teach  tbe  truths  and  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell  the  future,  interpret 
dreams  and  omens,  and  ascertain  the  will  of 
Ormusd  by  tbe  arts  of  divination.  They  bad  3 
chief  methods  of  divination,  by  calling  up  the  dead, 
by  cups  or  dishes,  and  by  waters.  The  forms  of 
worship  and  divination  were  strictly  defined,  and 
were  banded  down  among  tbe  Magi  by  tradition. 
Like  all  eariy  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  sole  possessors  of  all  the  Kience  of  their  age. 
To  be  instructed  in  their  learning  was  esteemed 
the  highest  of  privileges,  and  was  permitted,  with 
rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Their  learning  became  celebrated 
at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  by  the  name  of 
7*10,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  speculation  by 
the  philosophers,  whose  knowledge  of  it  seems 
however,  to  have  been  very  limit^  ; while  their 
high  pretensions  and  the  tricks  by  which  tbeir 
knowledge  of  science  enabled  them  to  impose  upon 
the  ignorant,  soon  attached  to  their  name  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  bad  meaning  which 
is  stdl  commonly  connected  with  the  words  derived 
from  it  — Besides  being  priests  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, the  Magi  appear  to  have  diKhaxged  judicial 
functions. 

Magna  Oraedo.  [Grabcu.] 

Magna  Mater.  [RHaa.J 

Magnendas,  Roman  emperor  in  the  West, 
A.  D.  350 — 353,  whose  full  name  was  FtAVii-'S 
PoPiLica  Maonbntius  He  was  a Oennan  by 
birth,  and  after  serving  as  a common  soldier  vss 
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erentoally  intnikted  br  Conitani,  the  ton  of 
Con^tAntine  the  Great,  with  the  command  of  the 
Jorian  and  Herculian  battalions  who  bad  replaced 
the  ancient  praetorian  guards  when  the  empire  was 
remodelled  by  Diocletian.  He  availed  himself  of 
his  position  to  organise  a conspiracy  against  the 
weak  and  profligate  Constana,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  emissaries.  Mognentius  thereupon 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor  in  all  the  Western 
provinces,  except  Illyria,  w*here  V^etranio  had  as> 
sumed  the  purple.  Constantius  hurried  from  the 
frontier  of  Persia  to  emsh  the  usurpers.  Vetranio 
submitted  to  Constantius  at  Sardica  in  December, 
350.  Magnentius  was  flrst  defeated  by  Con* 
stantius  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Mursa  on  the 
Drave,  in  the  autumn  of  351,  and  was  obliged  to 
fry  into  Gaul.  He  was  defeated  a second  time  in 
the  passes  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  about  the  middle  of  August,  353. 
Magnentius  was  a man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength  ; but  not  one  spark  of  virtue 
relieved  the  blackness  of  his  career  as  a sovereign. 
The  power  which  he  obtained  by  treachery  and 
murder  he  maintained  by  extortion  and  cruelty. 

Magnet  (Md7n7T),one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  a native  of  the  demus  of  Icaria  or  Icarius,  in 
Attica.  He  flourished  B.  c 460,  and  onwards, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly  before  the 
representation  of  the  Kmtfkts  of  Aristophanes,  that ; 
is,  in  4‘J3.  (Aristoph.  EtptU.  524.)  His  plays  con- 
tained a (rrrat  deal  of  coarse  buffoonery. 

Mag^5tla  (Mo7rn<ria  : Mayyriu  pi.  VUyrffrtt), 
1.  The  roost  E.-ly  district  of  Thessaly,  was  a 
long  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Penens  on  the  N.  to  the  Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S., 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  b}r  the  great  Thessalian 
plain.  It  was  a mountainous  country*,  as  it  com- 
prehended the  Mts.  Ossa  and  Pelion.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  Mngnetes,  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  2 cities  in  Asia  mentioned  below. » 2.  M.  ad 
Sipj^ltUn  (M.  9pin  or  irwh  Ma- 

muo,  Hu.X  A city  in  the  N.W.  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Alinor,  at  the  foot  of  the  N.W.  declivity  of  Mt 
Sipylus,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Herrous,  is  fa- 
mous in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  2 Scipios  over  Antioebus  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  tne  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
B.  c.  190.  After  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Romans 
made  it  a libera  civitas.  It  suffered,  with  other 
cities  of  Alia  Minor,  from  the  great  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ; but  it  was  still  a place 
of  importance  in  the  5th  centuiy'.^S.  M.  ad  Mae- 
ai^rtun  ( M.  fr  wpbs  Ma4dv8p^,  M.  /irl  Mtudt^p^ : 
/MeZ--4(car,  Ru.),  a city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  the  river  Lethaeus, 
a N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  It  w’as  destroyed 
by  the  Cimmerians  (probably  about  B.  C.  700)  and 
rebuilt  by  colonists  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became  ' 
an  Ionian  city  by  race  as  well  as  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  Themistoclet  by  Arta- 
xerxes.  It  was  celebrated  fur  its  temple  of  Ar- 
temis Lencophryene,  one  of  most  beautiful  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist. 

Maj^pdUs  (Ma7vdToAit),orSiipatoria  Mag- 
no  polls,  a city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  begun  by 
Milhndates  Eupator  and  flnished  by  Pompey,  but 
probably  destroyed  before  very  long. 

MigO  (Mdywv).  1.  A Carthaginian,  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  military  power  of 
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that  city,  by  introducing  a regular  discipline  and 
organisation  into  her  armies.  He  flourished  from 
B.  c.  550  to  500,  and  was  probably  the  father  of 
Hasdrubnl,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  against 
Gelo  at  Himera  [HaMiLcaH,  No.  1.]  ^2.  Com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Himilco  in 
the  war  against  Dionysius,  396.  When  Himilco 
returned  to  Africa  after  the  disastrous  temiinatiou 
of  the  expedition,  Mago  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  Ho 
carried  on  the  war  with  Dionysius,  but  in  392  w*as 
compelled  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
he  abandoned  his  allies  the  Sicilians  to  the  power 
of  Dionysius.  In  383  he  again  invaded  Skriiy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Dionysius  and  slain  in  tlie  battle. 
—8.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
in  344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  against 
Timoleon;  but  becoming  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
he  sailed  away  to  Carthage.  Here  be  put  an  end 
to  his  oa*n  life,  to  avoid  a worse  fate  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  nevertheleu  cruciHed  his 
lifeless  body.  4.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and 
youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal.  He 
accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italy,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (216)  carried  the  news  of  this 
great  victory  to  Carthage.  But  instead  of  returning 
to  Italy,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  with  n considerable 
force  to  the  support  of  his  other  brother  Hasdrubal, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  2 Scipios  (215).  He 
continued  in  this  country  for  many  years  ; and 
after  bis  brother  Hasdmbal  quitted  Sftain  in  2U8, 
in  order  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  the  command  in  Spain  devolved  upon  him 
and  upon  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  ^ipio  at  Silpia  in  206,  Mago 
retired  to  Gadea,  ana  subsequently  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  islands,  where 
the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  preserved,  in  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  harbour,  Portus  Magonis, 
or  Fort  AfaMom.  Early  in  the  ensuing  summer 
(205)  Mago  landed  in  Liguria,  where  he  surprised 
the  town  of  Genoa.  Here  be  maintained  himself 
for  2 years,  but  in  203  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  embarked  his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  be  died  of  his  wound  befsre  reaching  Africa. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  all  other  autho- 
rities, represents  Mago  as  surviving  the  brittle  of 
Zama,  and  says  that  be  perished  in  a shipwreck, 
or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves.  ~ 8.  Sumamed 
the  Samnite,  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Han- 
nibal in  Italy,  where  be  held  for  a considerable 
time  the  chief  command  in  Bruttium.  ^ 6.  Com- 
mander of  the  garrison  of  New  Carthage  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus,  209.  Mago 
was  sent  a prisoner  to  Rome. — 7.  A Carthaginian 
of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a work  upon  agricul- 
ture in  the  Punic  language,  in  28  books.  S)  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Rome, 
tliat  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  s<  nate 
ordered  that  it  should  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
competent  persons,  at  the  brad  of  wh<>m  was  I>. 
Silanui.  It  was  subsequently  translated  into  Greek, 
though  with  some  abridgment  and  alteration,  by 
Cauiua  Dionysius  of  Utica.  Mago's  precepts  on 
agricultural  matters  are  continually  cited  by  the 
Roman  writers  on  those  subjects  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

Kagp8nif  Portui.  [Maoo,  No.  4.] 
MagoaUienm.  [Muguntiacum.J 
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Xah&rl)al  ton  of  Himilco,  and  one 

of  the  moat  diatinguiahed  officera  of  Hannibal  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  it  firat  mentioned  at  the 
siege  of  Sagtintum.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  be 
urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once  with  his  cavalry 
upon  Rome  itself ; and  on  the  refusal  of  his  com* 
mander,  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  Hannibal 
knew  indeed  how  to  gain  rictorlea,  but  not  how  to 
use  them. 

Kaia  (Mala  or  Maidr),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  7 sisters.  In  a grotto  of  Mt. 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Zeoa  the  mother 
of  Hermea  Areas,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Calliato,  was 
given  to  her  to  be  reared.  [pLiiAoaa.]— Maia  was 
likewise  the  name  of  a divinity  worshipped  at  Rome, 
who  was  also  called  Majesta.  She  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Vulcan,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  wife  of  that  god,  though  it  seems  for 
no  other  reason  but  bemuse  a priest  of  Vulcan 
offered  a sacrifice  to  her  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
the  popular  superstition  of  later  times  the  was 
identified  with  Mata,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

K^biHnaA,  JAlIoa  Val^oi,  Roman  emperor 
in  the  West,  a.  d.  457 — 461,  was  raised  to  the 
empire  by  Ricimer.  His  reign  was  chieHy  occupied 
in  making  preparations  to  invade  the  V'andals  in 
Africa  ; but  the  immense  fleet  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  this  purpose  in  the  harbour  of  New 
Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals 
in  4G0.  Thereupon  ho  concluded  a peace  with 
Genseric.  His  activity  and  popularity  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  and  then  pat  an  end  to  his  life. 

MgjfLxna.  [Constaktia,  No.  3.] 

Malica  {Malaga^,  an  important  town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  on  a river  of  the 
same  name  {Guctdalwtedina)^  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  has  always  been  a flourishing 
place  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

Haialaa.  [MALtLAa] 

Xalanga  (MoAcfTTa),  a city  of  India,  probably 
the  modem  Mo4ra$. 

Kalehua  Philadelphia  in  Syria,  a 

Bytontine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote  a history 
of  the  empire  from  a.  p.  4/4  to  480,  of  which  we 
have  some  extracts,  published  along  with  Dexippus 
by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1829. 

Halea  (MaAca  Avpa:  C,  Maria)y  the  S.  pro- 
montory of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Xalia(Ma\(aor  MaA^oi : C.  •Sf.  Angdoat  Malio 
fii  SL  a ege/o),  a promontory  on  the  S.£.  of  Laconia, 
separating  the  Argolic  and  Laconic  gulfs  ; the 
passage  round  it  was  much  dreaded  by  sailors. 
Here  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  MaUaU*. 

XalSlaa,  or  Xal&laa,  Joannei  6 Mo. 

AfAa  or  NoAaAa),  a native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byzantine  historian,  lived  shortly  after  Justinian 
the  Great.  The  word  Malalas  signifies  in  Syriac 
an  orator.  He  wrote  a chronicle  of  universal  his- 
6>ry  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian  inclusive.  Edited  by  Dindor^  Bonn,  1831. 

Maleni  a city  of  Mysia,  only  men- 

tioned by  Herodotus  (ri.  29). 

Xallictu  Sinus  (MaAuuchr  edAwor:  Bay  of 
Zfitun)y  a narrow  bay  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly, 
running  W.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of 
Euboea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  pau  of  Thermo- 
pylae. It  derived  its  name  from  the  Malienses, 
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who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Lamiacus  •Steas,  from  the  town  of  l-ml*  \a  its 
neighbourbood. 

ICftlis  (MoAlr  yvt  Ionic  and  Att.  yn : 

MoAicvr  or  Mi}Ai«i/r,  Maliensis),  a district  in  the 
S.  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  and  opposite  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island 
of  Euboea.  It  extended  as  flir  as  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Malians,  were 
Dorians,  and  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  league, 

Xalli  (MoAAof),  an  Indian  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hyoeaotbs  : their  capital  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  fortiete  of 
AfooUaa. 

KaUui  (MoXAdr),  a very  ancient  city  of  Cilicia, 
on  a hill  a little  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Py- 
ramus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  War  by  Mopeus  and  Amphilochus. 
It  had  a port  called  Magana. 

Maluginemie,  a celebrated  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  members  of  which  frequently  held  the  consul- 
ship. It  disappean  from  history  before  the  time 
of  the  Sanmite  wars. 

Xaiva.  [Mulucha.] 

Mamaea,  Julia,  a native  of  Emesa  in  Syria, 
was  daughter  of  Julia  Maeso,  and  mother  of  Alex- 
ander Severua  She  was  a woman  of  integrity  and 
virtue,  and  brought  up  her  ton  with  the  utmost 
care.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  along 
with  her  son,  a.  d.  235. 

Xunercus.  1.  Son  of  king  Numa,  according  to 
one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Silvia,  according 
to  another.  Tyrant  of  Catana,  when  Timoleon 
landed  in  Sicily,  b.c.  344.  After  his  defeat  by 
Timoleon  he  to  Messana,  and  took  refuge  with 
Hippon,  tyrant  of  that  city.  But  when  Timoleon 
laid  siege  to  Messana,  Hippon  took  to  flight,  and 
Mamercui  surrendered,  etipulating  only  for  a re- 
gular truU  before  the  Syracusana  But  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  people 
there,  be  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  ex- 
ecuted like  a common  malefactor. 

Kamereus  or  Maxneroinus,  AemXHtif,  a dis- 
tinguished patrician  family  which  professed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Mamercus  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  1.  L.«  thrice  consul,  namely,  B.C.  484, 
478.  473,^2.  Tib.,  twice  consul,  470  and  467. 

Mam.,  thrice  dictator,  4.37,  433,  and  426. 
In  his  first  dictatorship  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Veientines  and  Fidenae.  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  Veii,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  single 
combat  in  this  year  by  Cornelius  Coesua  In  his 
2nd  dictatorship  Aemiiius  carried  a law  liroit^ 
to  18  months  the  duration  of  the  censorship,  which 
had  formerly  lasted  for  5 years.  This  measure 
was  received  with  great  approbation  by  the  people; 
but  the  censors  then  in  c^ce  were  so  enraged  at 
it,  that  they  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerartan.^A  J*., 
n distinguished  general  in  the  Somnite  wars,  wm 
twice  consul  341  and  329,  and  once  dictator  335. 
In  his  2nd  consulship  he  took  Privernum,  and 
hence  received  the  surname  of  Privemas. 

Mamers,  the  Oscan  name  of  the  god  Mars. 

XimertitnL  [Memana.] 

Muuertlum  (Mamertini),  a town  in  Bruttiam, 
of  uncertain  site,  founded  by  a band  of  Samnites, 
who  had  left  their  roothtf  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mamers  or  Mart,  to  seek  a new  home. 

MamTlIa  Oeas,  plebeian,  was  originally  a dis- 
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tinyiUhed  family  in  Tuaculam.  They  traced  their 
name  and  origin  to  Mamilia,  the  daughter  of 
Telegonua,  the  founder  of  Tu«culum,and  the  eon  of 
L'lysaet  and  the  goddcei  Circe.  It  wai  to  a 
member  of  thie  fiunily,  Octaviua  Mamiliua,  that 
Tarquinine  betrothed  hie  daughter  ; and  on  hit 
eipuleion  from  Rome,  he  took  refuge  with  hit 
ton-in-law,  who,  according  to  the  beautiful  lay 
preterved  by  Livy,  routed  the  Latin  people  againtt 
the  infant  republic,  and  perithed  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  lake  Regillut.  In  a c.  458,  the  Roman 
citiienthip  wat  given  to  L.  Mamiliut  the  dictator 
of  Tutculum,  becauM  he  had  2 veart  before  marched 
to  the  attitunce  of  the  city  when  it  wat  attacked 
by  Herdoniut.  The  gene  wat  divided  into  3 fa- 
m'iliet,  Lmetamu.  Turrinut,  and  I'UiUiu,  but  none 
of  them  became  of  much  importance. 

Ifftwimbla,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gent,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  ttate. 

kamtudni  Veturiui.  [Vrruaifs.] 

Hamnm,  a Roman  equev,  born  at  Formiae, 
wat  the  commander  of  the  engineere  (pmr/rctui 
JUirum)  in  Jullut  Caetar't  army  in  GauL  He 
mnatted  great  richet,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Caetar't  liberality.  He  wat 
the  firtt  perton  at  Rome  who  covered  ^1  the  wallt 
of  hit  houie  with  layeri  of  marble,  and  alto  the 
firtt,  all  of  the  columnt  in  whote  houte  were  made 
of  tolid  marble.  He  wat  violently  attacked  by 
Catullut  in  hit  poerot,  who  called  him  decodor 
Formianiu.  Mamurra  teemt  to  have  been  alive  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  who  calli  Formiae,  in  ridicule, 
dfamarronini  uriu  {Sal.  L 5.  .37).  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  hit  name  had  become  a byword 
of  contempt 

Eolvlaiq  a Roman  oratore  about  b.c. 
90,  who  wa*  remarkably  ugly,  and  whow  name  ii 
recorded  chieBv  in  conaequenca  of  a laugh  being 
raUed  against  him  on  account  of  hit  deformity  by 
C.  Juliu*  Caetar  Strabo,  who  wa*  opposed  to  him 
on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit 

JCanelnof,  Hottillna.  1-  A.,  was  pmetor  ur- 
banus  B.  Co  180,  and  consul  170,  when  ne  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  remained  in  Greece  fur  part  of  the 
next  year  (169)  as  proconsul. — 2.  L.,  was  legate 
of  the  ennstd  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  (148)  in  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  in  the  3rd  Punic  war.  He  was  consul 
145.  — S.  C.,  consul  137,  hod  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Numamia,  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Numantines,  and  purchased  the  safety  of  the  re- 
maind.  r of  his  army  by  making  a peace  with  the 
Kumaniinet.  The  senate  refused  to  recognise  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony  of 
delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  the 
fetiales.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Man- 
cinus,  but  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  him.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Mancinus  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  as  heretofore,  but  was  violently  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Uibune  P.  Rutilius,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  lost  his  citixenship.  As  the  enemy 
had  not  received  him,  it  was  a disputed  question 
whether  he  was  a cilixen  or  not  by  the  Jtu  Post- 
bminii  (see  Diet  of  Ant.  $.  v.  PosUiminium),  but 
the  better  opinion  was  that  he  had  lost  his  civic 
rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  restored  to  him 
by  a lex. 

Kaxid&nA  [Cvaua] 

Xandonltu*  [iNoruiLis.] 

Kaiulrflplam,  KafidropTis,  or  lUndxilp6Ui 
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(Mcu'Spot/1ro^ir),  a toun  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  take  Cnrelitii. 

Handubli,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in 
the  modern  Burgundy^  whose  chief  town  was 
Alrsia. 

Mandiuia  (Vlatf^vpiov  in  Plut. : CaW  Xuovo)^ 
a town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from  Tareulum  to 
Hydruntutu,  and  near  a small  lake,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  always  full  to  the  edge,  w’hatever 
water  was  added  to  or  taken  from  it.  Here 
Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Messapiaus  and  Luca- 
nians,  b.  c.  338. 

IKaAei,  the  general  name  by  w’hich  the  Romans 
designated  the  souls  of  the  departed  ; but  as  it  is 
a natural  tendency  to  consider  the  souls  of  departed 
friends  as  blessed  spirits,  the  Manet  were  regarded 
as  gods,  and  were  worshipped  with  divine  honours. 
Hence  on  Roman  sepulchres  we  find  D.  M.  S., 
that  is,  Dts  Manihus  ^crum,  [Lakes.]  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  which  w*ere  looked  upon  as  sacred 
days  {/eriae  denicales\  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  An  annual  festival, 
which  belonged  to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  u‘as 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  Februar}*,  under  the 
name  of  Feralia  or  ParentaUa^  because  it  was 
the  duty  of  children  and  heirs  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  shades  of  their  parents  and  honc&ctors. 

JCanitbo  (Maye04^or  Mos'«0wy),  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  the  towm  of  Sebennytus,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  religion  and  histoiy  of  his  countiy. 
He  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  worKs 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more  especially 
upon  their  sacred  books.  The  work  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world,  bore 
the  title  of  Ti*' ♦iMTtKwr ‘Ewitom^.  His  histoncal 
work  was  entitled  a History  cf  E(ryfd,  It  was 
divided  into  3 parts  or  books.  The  first  contained 
the  history  of  the  country  previous  to  the  30 
dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  mythology 
of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  first  dynasties  The  2ud 
opened  with  the  11th,  12th,  and  concluded  with 
the  I9th  dynasty.  The  3rd  gave  the  hisiorv*  of 
the  remainining  1 1 dynasties,  and  concluded  with 
an  account  of  NecUnebus,  the  last  of  the  native 
Egyptian  kings.  The  work  of  Manetho  is  lost ; 
but  a list  of  the  dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  (most  correct  in  the 
.Armenian  version),  who,  however,  has  introduced 
various  interpolations.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  Manetho,  the  30  dynasties,  beginning  with 
Menes,  filled  a period  of  3355  years.  The  lists  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him 
from  genuine  documents,  and  their  correctness,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments.  There  exists  an  astndogical  poem, 
entitled  ’AvorcXsirMartadL,  in  6 books,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Manetho  ; but  this  poem  is  spurious, 
and  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Edited  by  Alt  and  Uigler, 
Colopie,  1832. 

HjuiIk,  a formidable  Italian,  praliably  Etruscan, 
divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the  mother  of 
the  Manes  or  I-arrs.  The  festival  of  the  Coni- 
pitalia  was  celebrated  as  a propitiatioD  to  Mama 
in  common  with  the  Lares. 
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X&qIHa.  1.  M.(  «'Ai  consul  B.  c.  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  3rd  Punic  war,  and  carried  on 
war  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  at  a 
jurist,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero’s  De  lie 
Pubiiea  (i.  12).— 8.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
6G,  proposed  the  law,  granting  to  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia.  Cilicia,  and  Blthynia.  This  bill  was.  warmly 
opposed  by  Q.  Catulas,  Q.  Hortensius,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  Cicero,  in  an  oiation  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  At  the  end  of  his  year  Manilius  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
was  condemned  ; but  we  do  not  know  of  what 
ofifonce  he  was  accused.— 3.  Also  called  Manlini 
or  Mallint,  a Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is 
conjectared  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  5 
books,  entitled  As/ronoMiica.  The  style  of  this 
poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  obscure, 
and  abounding  m repetitions  and  in  forced  meta- 
phors. But  the  author  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted  their 
most  sagacious  views.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bentley,  Ixtnd.  1739. 

Itanli*  Oexu,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Home.  The  chief  families  were  those 
of  Acidinl's,  Torqcatus  and  Vulro. 

Manli&sa  (Mo^Xlava:  Afiliana^  Ru.Xaci^of 
importance  m Mauretania  Caesariensis,  where  one 
of  Pompey ’s  sons  died. 

M.  luAlitLi,  consul  B.  c.  392,  took  refuge  in 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavoured 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  wras  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese  ; collecting 
hastily  a b^y  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driving 
hock  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  From  this  heroic  deed  he 
is  said  to  hare  received  the  surname  of  Capi- 
tolinuf.  In  385,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  from  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
their  patrician  creditors.  The  patricians  accused 
him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power,  and  he  was  thniwm 
into  prison  by  the  dictator  Cornelius  Cotsus.  The 
plebeians  put  on  mourning  for  their  champion,  and 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  hii  behdf.  The 
patricians  in  alarm  liberated  Manlius  ; but  this 
act  of  concession  only  made  him  bolder,  and  he 
now  did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to 
open  violence.  In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  campus 
Martius  ; but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  the 
court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove  out- 
side the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  dos*n  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
bear  in  future  the  praenoroen  of  Marcus. 

Xamtos,  a sfm  of  TuiKO,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Germans,  along  writh  his  fiitber,  as  the 
founders  of  their  race.  They  further  ascribed  to 
Mnnnus  3 sons,  from  whom  the  3 tribes  of  tlte 
Imraevones,  Hermiones,  and  Istaevones  derived 
their  flames. 

Ka&U&na  Palos.  [Arrissa  Palvs.] 

Mantiato  (MoKn'Mia:  Mayrtvtvs:  Paleopoli)^ 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  in 
Arcadia,  situated  on  the  small  river  Ophis,  near 
the  centre  of  the  E.  frontier  of  the  countiy.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  the  Spartans  and  TheKans, 
in  which  Epaminondas  fell,  b.c  3G2.  According 
to  tradition,  Mantinea  was  founded  by  Mautineus, 
the  son  of  Lycaon,  but  it  was  formed  in  reality 
out  of  the  union  of  4 or  5 hamlets.  Till  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis,  it  was  the  largest  city 
in  Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a kind  of  su- 
premacy over  the  other  Arcadian  tow'ns  ; but  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the  waters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  walls,  which  were  built  of 
bricks.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  city  re- 
covered its  independence.  At  a later  period  it 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  notwithstanding 
formed  a close  connection  with  its  old  enemy 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  wms  severely 
punished  by  Aratus,  who  put  to  death  its  leading 
citizens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  of  this 
blow.  Its  name  was  now  changed  into  Antir;onia^ 
in  honour  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  assisted 
Aratus  in  his  campaign  against  the  town.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the  place  iu  ancient 
appellation,  and  rebuilt  part  of  it  in  honour  of  his 
favourite  Antinous,  the  Bithynian,  who  derived 
his  family  from  Mantinea. 

XantliZB  (Mosn-lot),  son  of  Melampus,  and 
brother  of  Antiphates.  [Mxlampus.] 

X&nto  (MavT(tf,-oCf).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
soothsayer  Tiresias,  was  herself  prophetess  of  the 
Ismenian  .Apollo  at  Thebes.  After  the  capture  of 
Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  w-as  sent  to  Delphi 
with  other  captives,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo,  and 
there  became  the  prophetess  of  this  god.  Apollo 
afterwards  sent  her  and  her  companions  to  Asia, 
where  they  founded  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  near 
the  place  where  the  town  of  Colophon  was  after- 
wards built.  Rhacius,  a Cretan,  who  had  settled 
there,  married  Manto,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Mopsiu.  According  to  Euripides,  she 
h.id  previously  become  the  mother  of  Amphilochui 
and  Tisiphone,  by  Alcmaeon,  the  leader  of  the 
Epigoni.  Being  a prophetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  also 
called  Daphne^  i.  e.  the  laurel  virgin. — 2.  Daugh- 
ter of  Hercules,  vma  likewise  a prophetess,  and 
the  person  from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  re- 
ceived its  name.  (Virg.  Jen,  x.  199.) 

VantilR  (Mantu&uus:  ^^alltua\  a town  in 
Gallia  Trantpadana,  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Mincius,  was  not  a place  of  importance,  but  is 
celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  was  bom  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Andes,  regarded  Mantua 
as  his  birthplace.  It  w’as  originally  an  Etruscan 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Manto,  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 

HarRoanda  (vd  Mapdicai'3a : Somoritand),  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  country,  was  70  stadia  (7  geog-  mile*) 
in  circuit  It  was  here  that  Alexander  the  Great 
killed  his  friend  CtiTi’a 

MarapMl  (Mo^id^ioc),  one  of  the  3 noblest 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  the  Maspu* 
next  in  honour  to  the  Pasnrgadae. 

ICarath^sInm  (Mopa^(rtor),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Ephesus  and  NeapoHs : it 
belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  exchanged  it  with 
the  Ephesians  for  Ncapolis,  which  lay  nearer  to  their 
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iftUnd.  The  modem  Scaia  A'om  mtrks  the  site  of 
one  of  these  towns,  but  it  is  doubtful  which. 

Xarithoa  (HapaBvv:  MapaBiitnos\  a demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  was  si- 
tuated near  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  22 
miles  from  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  miles  by 
another.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Attic  tetra- 
polis,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  hero  Marathon.  This  hero,  according  to  one 
account,  was  the  son  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sieyon, 
who  having  been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by 
the  violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica  ; while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  an  Arcadian 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Tyndaridae 
against  Attica,  and  devoted  himself  to  death  before 
the  battle.  The  site  yf  the  ancient  town  of  Mara- 
thon was  probably  not  at  the  modem  village  of 
A/ora/AoM,  but  at  a place  called  rmao,  a little 
to  the  S.  of  Marathon.  Marathon  was  situated  in 
a plain,  which  extends  along  the  sea-shore,  about 
6 miles  in  length,  and  from  3 miles  to  one  mile 
and  a half  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of  the 
plain  ; the  northern  is  more  than  a square  mile 
in  extent,  but  the  southern  is  much  smaller,  and  is 
almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  beats. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  plain  runs  a small 
brook.  In  this  plain  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  B.  c. 
490.  The  Persians  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
and  the  Athenians  on  some  portion  of  the  high 
ground  above  the  plain  ; but  ^e  exact  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  2 armies  cannot  be  identified,  not- 
withstanding the  investigations  of  modem  tra- 
vellers. The  tumulus,  raised  over  the  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Kar&thos  (Mdpotfof),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradxu  and  near 
Antaradus:  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  king,  Alexander 
Balas,  a little  before  B.C.  160. 

Mareella.  L Daughter  of  C.  Marcellus  and 
OcUvia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thrice 
married  : 1st  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  b.  c.  21,  in  order  to  marry  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augnstiu  ; 2ndly  to  Joliu  Antonius, 
the  son  of  the  triumvir,  by  whom  she  had  a son 
Lucius  ; 3rdly  to  Sext.  Appuleius,  consul  a.  d.  14, 
by  whom  she  had  a daughter,  Appoleia  V'arilia.^ 
8.  Wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  to  whom  he  has 
addressed  2 epigrams  (xii.  21,31).  She  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  brought  him  os  her  dowry  an 
estate.  As  Martial  was  manied  previously  to  j 
Cleopst^^  he  espoused  Marcella  probably  after  his 
return  to  Spain  about  a.  D.  96. 

KaroeUiima,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Thucy- 
dides. [Tuucydides.J 

Marealltui,  Claodltu,  an  illustrious  plebeian 
lamily.  L M.,  celebrated  as  6 times  consul,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  his  first  consulship, 
fi.  c.  222,  Marcellus  and  his  colleague  conquer^ 
the  Insubrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  took  their 
capital  Mediolanum.  Marcellus  distinguished  him- 
•elf  by  slaying  in  battle  with  bis  own  hand  Brito- 
martus  or  Viridomarus,  the  king  of  the  enemy, 
whose  spoils  he  afterwards  dedicated  as  tpoiia 
opima  m the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  This 
was  the  3rd  and  last  instance  in  Homan  history  in 
which  such  an  offering  was  made.  ^ In  216  Mar- 
cellus wu  appointed  praetor,  and  rendered  impor- 
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tant  service  to  the  Roman  cause  in  the  S.  of  Itniy 
after  the  disastrous  bottle  of  Cannae.  In  215  he 
remained  in  the  S<  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  be  was 
elected  consul  in  the  place  of  Postumius  Albinui, 
who  had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Oanl  ; but  as  the 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable, 
Marcellus  resigned  the  consulship.  In  214  Mar- 
cellus was  consul  a 3rd  time,  and  still  continued  in 
the  8.  of  Italy,  where  be  carried  on  the  war  with 
ability,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  results. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  wras  sent  into  Sicily, 
since  the  party  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.  After  taking  Leontini,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
His  attacks  were  vigorous  jtnd  unremitting  ; but 
though  he  brought  many  powerful  military  engines 
against  the  walls,  these  were  rendered  wholly  un- 
availing by  the  superior  skill  and  science  of*Archi- 
medes,  who  direct  those  of  the  besieged.  Mar- 
cellus wras  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
carrying  the  city  by  open  force,  and  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a blockade.  It  was  not  till  212  that  be 
obtained  possession  of  the  place.  It  was  dven  up 
to  plunder,  and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  booty 
found  in  the  captured  city  was  immense  ; and 
Marcellus  alto  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to  grace 
I the  templet  at  Rome.  This  was  the  first  instance 
I of  a practice  which  afterwraxds  became  so  general. 
In  210  be  was  consul  a 4th  time,  and  again  had 
the  condiKt  of  the  wrar  against  HonnibiU.  He 
fought  a battle  with  the  Carthaginian  general  near 
Numistro  in  Lucania,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.  In  209  he  retained  the  command  of  his 
army  with  the  rank  of  proconsul.  In  20H  he  wras 
consul  for  the  5th  time.  He  and  bis  colleague 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  V'ennsia,  and  Mar- 
cellus hhnself  was  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was 
buried  with  all  due  honours  by  order  of  Hannibal. 
— Marcellus  appears  to  have  been  a rude  stem 
soldier,  brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  harsh,  un- 
yielding, and  cruel.  The  great  praises  bestowed 
upon  Marcellus  hr  the  Roman  historians  are  cer- 
tainly undeserved,  and  probably  found  their  way 
into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  hit  son, 
which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some  of  the 
earlier  anruUists.**  8.  X.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accompanied  hit  father  as  military  tribune,  in  208, 
and  wras  present  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  204  he  was  tribune  of  the  people  • in  200  curule 
aedile  ; in  198  praetor  ; and  in  196  consol.  In 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  the  wrar  against  the 
Insubrians  and  Boii  in  Cisalpine  Oaul.  He  was 
censor  in  189. —8.  X,  consul  18.3,  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians.*— 4.  X.,  son  of  No.  2, 
w*as  thrice  consul,  1st  in  166,  when  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Oauls  ; 2ndly 
in  155,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians  ; and  Srdly 
in  152,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtilierians  in  Spain.  In  148  he  was  sent  ambai- 
sador  to  Masinissa,  king  of  Nuniidia,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  perished.  ^6.  X. 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first  mentioned  as 
curule  aedile  with  P.  Clodius  in  56.  He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  showed  himself  a bitter  enemr 
to  Caesar.  Among  other  ways  in  which  he  dis- 
played his  enmity,  he  caused  a citizen  of  Comum 
I to  i>e  Kourged,  ia  order  to  show  his  contempt  fur 
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the  privilege#  lately  bestowed  by  Caesar  upon  that 
colony.  But  the  animoeity  of  Marcellas  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  imprudence  of  forcing  on  a war 
for  which  his  party  was  unprepared  ; and  at  the  be> 
ginning  of  49  he  in  vain  suggested  the  necessity  of 
making  levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taken  against  Caesar.  HU  advice  was  overroled, 
and  he  was  among  the  hrst  to  dy  from  Rome  and 
Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  be  aban> 
doned  all  thoughts  of  prolonging  the  contest,  and 
withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where  he  gave  himself  np 
to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Mar- 
celhu  himself  was  unwilling  to  sue  to  the  conqueror 
for  forgiveness,  but  hU  friends  at  Rome  were  not 
backward  in  their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At 
length,  in  46,  in  a full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C. 
Marcelhu,  the  cousin  of  the  exUe,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  bis  kinsman, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  assembly.  Caesar  yielded  to  this  demon- 
stration of  opinion,  and  Marcellos  was  declared  to 
be  forgiven.  Cicero  thereupon  returned  thanks  to 
Caesar,  in  the  oration  Pro  AfareW^o,  which  has 
come  dow*n  to  ut.  Marcellus  set  out  on  bis  return  ; 
but  he  w*as  murdered  at  the  Piraeus,  by  one  of  his 
own  attendants,  P.  Magius  Cbilo.«»6.  C.,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  w*as  consul  49.  He  U constantly 
confounded  with  his  cousin,  C.  Marcellos  [No.  8], 
who  was  consol  in  50.  He  accompanied  hU  col- 
league, Lentulns,  in  hU  bight  from  Home,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (48)  he  commanded  part  of  Pompey's 
beet  : but  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.~7.  C., 
uncle  of  the  2 preceding,  was  praetor  in  80,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  M.  Lepidus  in  the  govem- 
inent  of  Sicily.  His  administration  of  the  province 
is  frequently  praised  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches 
against  Verres,  as  affording  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  accused.  Marcellus  himself  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
Verres. 8.  G.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brst 
cousin  of  M.  Marcellus  [No.  5],  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  consulship,  50.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Pompey,  notwithstanding  hii  con- 
nection wri^  Caesar  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia. 
In  his  consulship  be  was  the  advocate  of  all  the 
most  violent  measures  sgainit  Caesar  ; but  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  displayed  the  utmost 
timidity  and  helplessness.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  join  the  Pompeian  party  in  Greece ; 
and  after  much  hesitation  he  at  length  determined 
to  remain  in  Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  Caesar,  and  thus  w'as  able  to  intercede 
with  the  dictator  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  M.  Mar- 
cellus [No.  5j.  He  must  have  lived  till  near  the 
close  of  41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant 
by  him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year.«i>9.  X.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  Augustus, 
was  bom  in  43.  As  early  as  39  be  was  betrothed 
in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Sex.  Pompey  ; but 
the  marrrage  never  took  place,  ns  Pompey's  death, 
in  35,  removed  the  occasion  for  it  Augustus,  who 
had  probably  destined  the  young  Marcellus  as  his 
successor,  adopted  him  as  his  son  in  25,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
In  23  he  was  curule  oedile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  shortly  after  at  ^ae,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  celebrated 
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physician  Antooias  Musa.  He  was  in  the  20th 
year  of  bis  age,  and  was  thought  to  have  given  so 
much  promise  of  futnre  excellence,  that  his  death 
was  mourned  as  a public  calamity  ; and  the  grief 
of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother  Octavia, 
was  for  a time  unbounded.  Augustua  himself  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  over  his  remains,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  lately  erected  for 
the  Julian  family.  At  a subsequent  period  (14) 
Augustus  dedici^  in  his  name  the  magnificent 
theatre  near  the  Forum  Olitoriuro,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  {Aen,  vi. 
860^886),  which  must  have  been  recited  to  Au- 
gustus and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  22.  *10.  X, 
called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  fotber 
of  Aeserninus  (Bnii.  36),  served  under  Marias  in 
Oaul  in  1 02,  and  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  L. 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Marsic  war,  90.  *11.  X 
Claudios  Xareellua  Aeserninus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1 0,  quaestor  in  Spain  in  48,  under  Q.  Cassius 
Longinus,  took  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers 
against  Cassiua*18.  P.  Gernslius  Lentulns  Xar- 
OeUinus,  son  of  No.  10,  must  have  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Coruelii  Lentuli.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  the  war  aninst  the 
pirates,  B.C.  67.*18.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
Xarodliaui,  sem  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  59, 
after  which  be  governed  the  province  of  Syria  for 
nearly  2 years,  and  was  consul  56,  when  he  showed 
himself  a friend  of  the  aristoeratical  party,  and  op- 
posed all  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate. 

Xsreellns,  l^irlus,  bora  of  an  obscure  family 
at  Capua,  rose  by  his  oratorical  talents  to  distinction 
at  Koine  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Ves- 
pasian. He  was  one  of  the  principal  delaton  under 
Nero,  and  accused  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  but  was  acquitted,  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  and  fovour  of  this  emperor  as  well 
In  A.  D.  69,  however,  he  was  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Alienas  Caecina, 
and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Xaroellui,  Konlus,  a Latin  grammarian,  the 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  De  Com- 
pmdiota  Doetrina  prr  LiUerOM  ad  PUimm^  sometinies 
but  erroneouslT  <^led  De  PruftritiaU  .Serieoet*. 
He  m*ist  have  lived  between  the  2nd  and  6th  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  enu  His  work  is  dirid^ 
into  18  chapters,  but  of  these  the  first  12  are  in 
reality  separate  treatises  on  different  grammatical 
subjects.  The  last  6 are  in  the  style  of  the  Oi^ 
masticoD  of  Julias  Pollux,  each  containing  a senes 
of  technical  terms  in  some  one  department  The 
whole  work  contains  numerous  quotations  from  the 
earlier  Latin  writers.  The  best  edition  is  by  Ger- 
lach  and  Rotb,  Basil.  1842. 

Xareellus  SidStM,  a native  of  Side  in  Psm* 
pbylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Anumi- 
niis  Pius,  A.  D.  117—161.  He  wrote  a long 
medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  consiitii^ 
of  42  books,  of  which  2 fragments  remain. 

X&roellui,  Ulpluf,  a jurist,  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  is  often  cited  m 
the  Digest 

Xarda.  L Wife  of  M.  Regulus.  who  wastak^ 
prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians.  *8.  Wife  of  M- 
Cato  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Marcius  Phili[^'* 
consul  B.  c.  56.  It  was  about  56  that  Cato  is  re- 
lated to  have  ceded  her  to  his  friend  Q.  Horiensius, 
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with  the  approbation  of  her  father.  She  continued 
to  lire  with  Hortensiae  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
in  50,  after  which  the  returned  to  Cato.^8.  Wife 
of  Fabioa  Maximui,  the  friend  of  Auguatua,  learnt 
from  her  huabond  the  aecret  viait  of  the  emperor  to 
hia  groodaon  Agrippo,  and  informed  Lina  of  it,  in 
eonaequence  of  which  ahe  become  the  cause  of  her 
boaboiid'a  death,  a.  n.  IS  or  14.  She  ia  mentioned 
on  2 or  3 occaaiona  by  OTid.^4.  Daughter  of 
Cremutiua  Cordoa.  [Coanus.]  ^5.  The  frrourito 
concubine  of  Commodua,  organised  the  plot  by 
which  the  emperor  perished.  [CoMifonua.]  She 
aubsequently  became  the  wife  of  Eclectua,  his 
choml^rlain,  also  a conspirator,  and  was  eventually 
put  to  death  by  Julianua,  along  with  laetua,  who 
also  bod  been  actively  engaged  in  the  plot. 

Mar^  Omu,  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
Ancua  Morcius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome.  [Ancus 
Marcics.]  Hence  one  of  itaftuniliea  aubsequently 
oasumed  the  name  of  Hex,  and  the  heads  of  Numa 
Pompitiua  and  Ancua  Marcius  were  placed  upon 
the  coins  of  the  Morcii.  But  notwithstanding  these 
claims  to  such  high  antiquity,  no  patricians  of  this 
name,  with  the  exception  of  Coriolonua,  ore  men- 
tioned in  the  early  history  of  the  republic  [Coaio* 
Lanus]  : and  it  was  not  till  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Licinton  laws  that  any  member  of  the  gens 
obtained  the  consulship.  The  names  of  the  roost 
distinguished  fiunilies  ore  Cinsorinu8,Piiilippus, 
Rix,  and  HuTiLua 

Marei&Qa,  the  sister  of  Trajan,  and  mother  of 
Matidia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

KareiinopSUa  (MapaiaooJwoXif),  an  important 
city  in  the  interior  of  Moesia  Inferior,  W,  of 
Odesiua,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named,  after  his 
sister  Morciona.  It  was  situated  on  the  high 
rood  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube.  It  sub- 
sequently became  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who  called  it  Prigikiava  (Ilpi^Adda),  whence  its 
modem  name  PreaM/atr,  but  the  Greeks  still  coll 
it  dyfareenopoli, 

MoreiMtui.  1.  Emperor  of  the  East  a.  d.  450 
*^457,  was  a native  of  Thrace  or  Illyricnro,  and 
served  for  many  years  as  a common  soldier  in  the 
imperial  army.  Of  hia  early  history  we  have  only 
a few  particulars  ; but  he  had  attained  such  dis- 
tinction at  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.  in  450,  that 
the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  celebrated  Pulcheria, 
offered  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to  Marcion, 
who  thus  became  emperor  of  the  East.  Marcion 
was  a man  of  resolution  and  bravery  ; and  when 
Attila  sent  to  dem.'ind  the  tribute  which  the 
younger  Theodosius  hod  engaged  to  pay  annually, 
the  emperor  sternly  replied,  “ I have  iron  for  Attila, 
but  no  gold.**  Attila  swore  vengeance  ; but  he 
first  invaded  the  Western  Empire,  and  his  death, 
2 years  afterwords,  saved  the  East.  In  451  Mor- 
cian  assembled  the  council  of  Cbalcedon,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Entychians  were  condemned. 
He  died  in  457,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo.«— A.  Of 
Heraclea  in  Pontus,  a Greek  geographer,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  who  perhaps  lived  in  the  5th  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a work  in  prose, 
entitled,  ^ A Feriplus  of  the  External  Sea,  both 
eastern  and  western,  and  of  the  largest  Islands  in 
it*'  The  External  Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to 
the  Mediterranean.  This  work  was  in  2 books  ; 
of  which  the  former,  on  the  B.  and  S.  seas,  has  come 
down  to  us  entire  ; but  of  the  latter,  which  treated 
•f  the  W.  and  N.  seas,  wc  possess  only  the  3 last 
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chapters  on  Africa,  and  a mutilated  one  on  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  the  principal  cities  in  the 
world.  In  this  work  he  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy. 
He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  Periplus  of  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus  [ARTSMioDORno,  No.  4], 
of  which  we  possess  the  introduction,  and  the  per^ 
plus  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphlngonio.  Mar- 
eianui  likewise  published  an  edition  of  Menippua 
with  additions  and  corrections.  [Mrnippus.]  The 
works  of  Morcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in  the 
Gecffraphi  Onuci  and  separately  by  Hoff- 

mann, Mareiani  Pfripluty  Ac.,  Lips.  1841. 

Ifaircliiiiis,  AoUui,  a Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Coracnlla  and  Alexander  Severus.  His 
works  ore  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Kaxci&Dua  CapeUo.  [Capilla.] 

Morcltii,  on  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic  verses 
(Osrmtaa  A/arnoao)  were  first  discovered  by  M. 
Atiliui,  the  praetor,  in  B.  c.  213.  They  were 
written  in  Latin,  and  2 extracts  from  them  are 
given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a prophecy  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  and  the  2nd,  com- 
manding the  institution  of  the  Liidi  Apollinores. 
The  Mercian  prophecies  were  subsequently  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  books. 
Some  writers  mention  only  one  person  of  this  name, 
but  others  speak  of  2 brothers,  the  MarciL 

JCarclui.  [Marcia  Gins.] 

Karoomaimi,  that  is,  men  of  the  mark  or 
border,  a powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Main  ; but  under  the  guidance  of  their 
chieftain  Maroboduus,  who  had  been  brought  np 
at  the  court  of  Augustus,  they  migrated  into  the 
land  of  the  Boii,  a Celtic  race,  who  inhabited 
Bohemia  and  port  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  settled 
after  subduing  the  Boii,  and  founded  a powerful 
kingdom,  which  extended  S.  os  far  as  the  Danube. 
[Maroboduus.]  At  a later  time,  the  Morco- 
monni,  in  conjunction  with  the  Quodi  and  other 
German  tribes,  carried  on  a long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted 
during  the  greater  port  of  his  reign,  and  was  only 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  his  son  Commodus 
purchasing  peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  throne,  a.  d.  180. 

Mordfoe  or  Mordj^ftne  (Mop8n>^,  Map8t>m^), 
a district  of  Penis,  extending  N.  Toocene  to 
the  W.  frontier  and  to  the  sea-coast  It  seems  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  some  branch  of  the  great 
people  called  Mardi  or  Amardi,  who  are  found  in 
various  pons  of  W.  and  central  Asia  ; for  example, 
in  Armenia,  Media,  Morgiono,  and,  under  the 
some  form  of  name  as  thoee  in  Penis,  in  Sogdiono. 

IfordL  [Amardi  ; Mardrnb.] 

MordSnlu  (Map84rtof),a distinguished  Persian, 
was  the  son  of  Gobryos,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Darius  Hystospis.  In  b.c.  492  he  was  sent  by 
Darias,  with  a large  armament,  to  punish  Eretria 
and  Athens  for  the  aid  they  hod  given  to  the 
lonians.  But  his  expedition  was  an  entire  fsilure. 
His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a storm  off  Mt  Ath(»s, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  land  forces  was  destroyed 
on  his  passage  through  Macedonia,  by  the  Brygians, 
a Thracian  tribe.  In  consequence  of  his  failure  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Dntii  and  Ar- 
taphernes,  490.  On  (he  accession  of  Xerxes,  Mar- 
donius  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Greece,  with  the  government  of 
which  be  hoped  to  be  invested  after  its  conquest ; 
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and  h«  wa«  appointed  one  of  the  general*  of  the  land  | 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480)«  he  be- 
came alanned  for  the  consequence*  of  the  advice  be 
had  given,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  return  home 
witli  the  rest  of  the  army,  leaving  300,000  men 
under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  ' 
He  was  defeated  in  the  following  year  (479),  near 
Plataeae,  by  the  combined  Greek  forces  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 
Mardua.  [Amaruus.] 

Xard^ne,  Xardyini  [Mardsns.] 

X&rte,  'la  (Mopci;,  Mof>«ia,  Mc^a*  Ma- 
ptvTT}s^  MareOta : Manouth^  Ru>)«  R town  of' 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Mareotis,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  at  the  mouth  of  a canal. 
K&rSdtU  (Mopsc^o).  L Also  called  Mopss^r 
a district  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  extreme 
N.W.,  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyne  Noroos : it 
produced  good  wine.  2.  A town  in  the  interior 
of  the  Libyae  Notnos,  between  the  Oasis  of  Am* 
mon  and  the  Oasis  Minor. 

Xar^dtia  or  Xarda  or  (*ia)  Laena  (>f  Mapewnr, 
Moptlo,  Mopi'a  XfuiTj : BirJeef-Mariouth^  or  El- 
Krrit)^  a considerable  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  Lower 
Egypt,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
of  land  on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  sup* 
plied  with  water  by  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  canals.  It  was  less  than  300  stadia 
(30  geog.  miles)  long,  and  more  than  150  wide. 
It  ams  surrounded  with  vines,  palms,  and  papyrus. 
It  served  as  the  port  of  Alexandria  for  vessels  na- 
vigating the  Nile. 

IC&res  (Mopsr),  a people  of  Asia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Kuxine,  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmets  of  wicker- 
work, leathern  shields,  and  javelina 

XarSaa,  Haretcba  (Map7)<rd,  Mopurd,  Mopi^o^d, 
Mop«<rxd : prob.  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Jibrin\  an 
ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
of  Judah  and  of  the  Maccabees.  The  Parthians 
had  destroyed  it  beibro  the  time  of  Eusebios  ; and 
it  is  probable  that  it*  ruins  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Eleutberopolis  ( BetiJil/nH)^  which 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Daetngabra,  *2  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Maresa. 
Mareseba.  [Marksa.] 

MargUna  (if  Mapyiay^ : the  S.  part  of  Kkivoy 
S.W.  part  of  Bokkarot  and  N.  K.  part  of  Kkorcu- 
som),  a province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Greco-Syrian,  Parthian,  and 
Persian  kingdoms,  in  Central  Asia,  N.  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Sariphi  (GAoor),  a part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria  ; 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bactriana,  on  the  N.  £. 
and  N.  by  the  river  Oxui,  which  divided  it  from 
Sogdianaand  Scythia,  and  on  the  W.  by  HyrcaoLi. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  river  Margus  (Moor- 
phali)^  which  flows  through  it,  from  S.R  to  N.W., 
and  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Dc*ert  of  Khma. 
On  this  river,  near  its  termination,  stood  the  ca- 
pital of  the  district,  Antiochia  Marginna  (Jfera). 
With  the  exception  of  the  districts  round  this  and 
the  minor  rivers,  which  produced  excellent  wine, 
the  countiy'  was  for  the  roost  part  a sandy  desert. 
Its  chief  inhabitants  were  the  Derbices,  Pami, 
Tnpuri,  and  branches  of  the  great  tribes  of  the 
Alassagetae,  Dahoe,  and  Mardi.  The  country  be- 
came known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  and  Anliochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom 
founded,  and  the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia  ; and  the 


Romans  of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further 
information  about  it  from  the  returned  captives 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  re- 
sided at  Antiochia. 

Xargltea.  (Homrrus,  p.  328,  a.] 

Xar^um  or  Margus,  a fortified  place  in  Moesia 
Superior,  W.  of  V'iminacium,  situated  on  the  river 
Margus (Aforora) at  its  confluence  with  the  Danube. 
Here  Diocletian  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
Carinut.  The  river  Margus,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  rises  in  Mu  Orbeius. 

Margus.  [Maroiana.] 

Maria.  [Marsa,  Marxotis.] 

Marliba.  [Saba.] 

Mariamma  (Mopid^ij,  •idfunn),  a city 

of  Cuele-Syria,  some  miles  W.  of  Emeaa,  assigned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  territory  of  Ar^us. 

Mariamne.  [Hbroobs.] 

Mariamno  Tunis,  a tower  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by  Herod  the  Great. 

MarUnae  Fossae.  [Fossa.] 

Mariand^ai  (Mopta*^u*'o(),  an  ancient  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast,  E.  of  the  rivrr 
Songarius,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Bithynia  With 
respect  to  their  ethnical  aflinities,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  Thracian 
tribes  (the  Tbynt  and  Bitbyni)  on  the  W.,  or  the 
Paphlagoniaus  on  the  E. ; but  the  latter  appears 
the  more  probable. 

Mari&nus  Mons  (5iierro  A/breaa),  a mountain  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  properly  only  a western  offshoot 
of  the  Orotpeda  The  eastern  part  of  it  was  called 
Saltus  Castulonensia,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  of  C^tulo. 

Marica,  a Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  Latinus 
by  Faunus,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mintumae  in  a grove  on  the  river  Liris.  Hence 
the  country  round  Minturnae  is  called  by  Horace 
{Gxrm.  iii.  17.  7)  Marioae  Utora. 

Marinos  (Mo^yos)  L Of  Tyre,  a Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Ptolemy.  Marinus  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  mathematical  geography 
in  autiquity ; and  Ptolemy  based  his  whole  work 
upon  that  of  Marinus.  [Ptolrmabur.]  The 
chief  merit  of  Marinus  was,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  re- 
specting the  positions  of  places,  by  assigning  to 
each  its  latitude  and  longitude.  * 2.  Of  Flavia 
Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  a philosopher  and  rheto- 
rician, was  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Proclus, 
whose  life  he  wrote,  a work  which  is  still  extant, 
edited  by  Boissonade,  Lips.  1814. 

Marlsui  (A/aro«cA),  called  Maria  (Mdpir)  by 
Herodotus,  a river  of  Dacia,  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  the  Danube,  but 
which  in  reality  falls  into  the  TVus,  and,  along 
with  this  river,  into  the  Danube. 

MaiiHma,  a sea-port  town  of  the  Avatici,an«l  R 


Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

M&rlua.  I.  C.,  the  celebrated  Uoman,  who  was 
7 limes  consul,  was  bora  in  B.  c.  157,  Ar- 
pinum,  of  an  obscure  and  humble  family.  Hi* 
father's  name  was  C.  Marius,  and  his  mother's 
Fulcinia ; and  his  parents,  as  well  ns  Msriui 
himself,  were  clients  of  the  noble  plebeian  hoi^ 
of  the  Uerennii.  So  indigent,  indeed,  is  the  family 
represented  to  have  been,  that  young  Marins  »« 
said  to  have  worked  as  a common  peasant  fst 
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wtges,  before  he  entered  the  r&nk*  of  the  Roman 
anny.  (Comp.  Jut.  Tiii.  246.)  The  meanness  of 
his  origin  has  probably  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ; and  at  all  events  be  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia 
in  Spain  (134),  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  is  said  to  have  foretold  his  future 
greatness.  His  name  docs  not  occur  again  for  15 
yean ; but  in  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
plcbs,  when  he  was  38  years  of  age.  In  this  office 
he  came  foraurd  as  a popular  leader,  and  proposed 
a law  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  people  at  the 
elections ; and  when  the  Knate  attempted  to  over- 
awe him,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officen  to 
carry  the  consul  Metcllus  to  prison.  He  now 
became  a marked  man,  and  the  aristocracy  op- 
posed him  with  all  their  might.  He  lost  his 
election  to  the  aedileship,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  the  pcactorship  ; but  he  acquired  intlu- 
ence  and  importance  by  his  marriage  with  Julia,  ; 
the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  future  ruler  of  Rome,  In  109  Marius 
crossed  over  into  Africa  as  legate  of  the  consul 
Q.  Meiellus.  Here,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
the  military  genius  of  Marius  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  itself,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  most  distingtiished  officer  in  the 
army.  He  also  ingratiat^  himself  with  the 
soldiers,  who  praised  him  in  the  highest  terms  in 
their  letters  to  their  friends  at  Rome.  His  popu- 
larity became  so  great  that  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  become  at  once  a candidate  for  the 
consulship ; but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  from  Metellus  permission  to  leave 
Africa.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  be  was  elected 
consul  with  an  enthusiasm  whicli  bore  down  all 
opposition  before  it ; and  he  received  from  the 
people  the  province  of  Nuniidia,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Jut^rtha  (107).  On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  carried  on  the  wTir  with  great 
vigour  ; and  in  the  following  ye.ir  (106)  Jugurtbn 
was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  treachery  of 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania.  [Jugurtha.]  Ma- 
rius sent  his  quaestor  SulLa  to  receive  the  Nu- 
midian  king  from  Bocchus.  This  circumstance 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which 
afterwards  existed  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
since  the  cnemi*  s of  Marius  claimed  for  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a close  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha.  Meantime 
Italy  w*as  threatened  by  a vast  horde  of  barluirians, 
who  had  migrated  from  the  N.  of  Germany.  Ihe 
2 leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted  were 
called  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  the  former  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Celts  and  the  latter 
Gauls.  To  these  two  great  races  were  added  the 
Ambrones.  and  some  of  the  Swiu  tribes,  such  as 
the  Tigurini.  The  whole  host  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000  fighting  men,  besides  a much 
larger  number  of  women  and  children.  They  had 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another,  and  it 
nppeared  that  nothing  could  check  their  progress. 
The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  throughout  Italy;  all 
party  qoarrels  were  hushed.  Every  one  felt  that 
Marius  w'as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the 
state,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  consul  a 
2nd  time  during  his  absence  in  Africa.  Marius 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  on  the  1st  of  January, 
104,  the  first  day  of  bis  2nd  consulship.  Mean- 
while,  the  threatened  danger  wa.s  for  a while 
avert^  Instead  of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri 
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inarched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for  the 
next  2 or  3 years.  But  as  the  return  of  the  bar* 
barians  was  constantly  expected,  Marius  was  elected 
consul  a 3rd  time  in  103,  and  a 4 th  rime  in  102. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  Cimbri  returned 
into  Gaul.  The  barbarians  now  divided  their 
forces.  The  Cimbri  marched  round  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  enter  Italy  by  the 
K.  £.,  crossing  the  Tyrolese  Alps  by  the  defiles  of 
Tridentum  (Trent).  The  Teutoni  and  Ambrones, 
on  the  other  hand,  marched  against  Marius,  who 
had  taken  up  a position  in  a fortified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  (^»«).  The  carnage  was  dreadful 
The  whole  nation  was  annihilated,  for  those  who 
did  not  fall  in  the  battle  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives.  The  Cimbri,  meantime,  had  forced  their  way 
into  Italy.  Marius  was  elected  consul  a 5th  time 
(101),  and  joined  the  proconsul  Catulus  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  2 generals  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  enemy  on  a plain  called  the  Campi  Raudii, 
near  Vercellae  ( The  Cimbri  met  with 

the  tame  fate  as  the  Teutoni  ; the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.  Marius  was  received  at  Home 
with  unprecedented  honours.  He  was  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  the  state  ; his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  3rd  founder  of  Home. 
Hitherto  the  career  of  Marias  had  been  a glorious 
one ; but  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  full  of  horrort, 
and  brings  out  the  worst  features  of  his  character. 
In  order  to  secure  the  consulship  a 6th  time,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  two  of  the  w'orst 
demagogues  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia.  He  gained  his  object,  and  was 
consul  a 6th  time  in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove 
into  exile  his  old  enemy  Metellus ; and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  Saturninus  and  Glancia  took  up 
arms  against  the  state,  Marius  crushed  the  insur- 
rection by  command  of  the  senate.  [Saturninus.] 
His  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly  blamed  by 
the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a traitor  to 
his  former  friends.  For  the  next  few  years  Marius 
took  little  part  in  public  affairs.  He  possessed 
none  of  the  qualifications  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  influence  in  the  state  during  a time  of 
peace,  being  an  unlettered  soldier,  rude  in  manners, 
and  arrogant  in  conduct.  The  Social  war  again 
called  him  into  active  service  (90).  He  served  as 
legate  of  the  consul  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  ; and  after 
the  latter  bad  fallen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Marsi 
in  2 successive  engagements.  Marius  was  now* 
67,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and  unwieldy ; 
but  he  was  still  as  greedy  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction as  he  bad  ever  been.  He  had  set  his 
heart  upon  obtaining  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  which  the  senate  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  consul  Sulla  at  the  end  of  the 
Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  hii  object, 
Marius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpiciui 
Rufus,  who  brought  forward  a law  for  distributing 
the  Indian  allies,  who  had  just  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  among  all  the  Roman  tribes.  As 
those  new  cititens  greatly  exceeded  the  old  citisens 
in  number,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  carry 
whatever  they  pleased  in  the  comitia.  'I'be  law 
was  carried  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  consuls  ; and  the  tribes,  in  which  the  new 
citizens  now  had  the  majority,  appointed  Marius 
to  the  command  of  the  war  agaiiut  Mithridates. 
Sulla  fled  to  his  army,  which  was  stationed  at 
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Nola ; and  when  Marius  sent  thither  2 miliUry 
tribunes,  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  SuUa 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  tho  command,  but 
marched  upon  Home  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Marius  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight  After 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latinm,  and  cnconii* 
tering  terrible  sufferings  aud  pri>'ations,  which  be 
bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he  was  at  leng|h 
taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes  formed  by  the  rirrr 
Liiis,  near  Mintumae.  The  magistrates  of  this 
place  reoolred  to  put  him  to  death,  in  accordance 
with  a command  which  SoHa  had  sent  to  all  the 
towns  in  Italy.  A Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  un- 
dertook to  cany  their  sentence  into  effect,  aud 
with  a drawn  sword  entered  the  apartment  where 
hlarius  was  confined.  The  part  of  the  roaou  in 
which  Marius  lay  was  in  the  shade ; imd  to  the 
frightened  liarbarian  the  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to 
dak  out  Are,  and  from  the  darkness  a terrible 
voice  exclaimed  — **  Man,  durst  thou  murder  C. 
Marius.’^'  The  barbarian  immediately  threw  down 
his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Straight- 
way there  was  a revtilsioo  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Mintumae,  They  got  ready  a 
ship,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage ; bnt 
he  bad  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the 
Roman  governor  sent  an  oflicer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius:  his  only  reply  was — ^Tell  the  praetor 
that  you  have  seen  C.  Marios  a fugitive  sit- 
ting on  the  mins  of  Carthage.*'  Soon  afterwards 
M^us  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  they  took  refnge 
in  the  island  of  Cercina.  Daring  this  time  a re- 
volution had  taken  place  at  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  which  Marius  was  enabled  to  return  to  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna  (87)  who  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party,  had  Iteen  driven  out  of  Rome  by  his  colleague 
Octavius,  and  had  subeequently  been  deprived  by 
the  senate  of  the  consulate.  Cinna  collected  an 
army,  and  resolved  to  recover  his  hononrs  by  force 
of  arms.  At  soon  ns  Marius  hesud  of  these  changes 
he  left  Africa,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Marius 
and  Cinna  now  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Marias  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  os  conquerors. 
The  roost  frightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards  of 
Marius  stabbed  every  one  whom  be  did  not  salute, 
and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  Among  the  victims  of  his 
vengeance,  were  the  great  orator  M.  Antonins  and 
his  former  colleague  Q.  Catulus.  Without  going 
through  the  form  of  on  election,  Marins  and  Cinna 
named  themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year 
(86).  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour  : he 
was  now  in  his  71st  3ro.1T;  his  body  was  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  he  had  recently  un- 
deigone;  and  on  the  16th  day  of  his  consulship  he 
died  of  on  attack  of  pleurisy,  after  7 days'  ill- 
ness. *2.  C.,  the  ion  of  the  preceding,  but  only 
by  adoption.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
frithcr,  and  was  equally  distinguished  by  merciless 
severity  against  his  enemies.  He  was  consul  in 
82,  when  he  was  27  years  of  age.  In  this  year 
he  w'ai  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacriportus  on 
the  frontiers  of  Latinm,  whereupon  he  took  refnge 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Praeneste.  Here 
be  was  besieged  for  tome  time  ; but  after  Sulla's 
great  victory  at  the  CoHme  gate  of  Rome  over  Pon- 
tius Tcleimus,  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
after  making  an  uDsnccestfol  attempt  to  escape.  ^ 
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3.  The  false  Marius.  [AMATii:s.]«M4.]I.Aurelitu 
Marini,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  was  the  4th  of  the 
usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul,  in  defiance  of 
Gallicnus.  Ho  reigned  only  2 or  3 days,  bnt  there 
are  coins  of  bis  extant.  ^ 6.  Marini  Ceiini. 
tCBLSua.]«6.  Marini  Maximoi,  a Roman  his- 
torian, who  is  repeatedly  cited  by  the  Augustan 
historians.  He  probably  flourished  under  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  appears  to  have  written  the 
biographies  of  the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with 
Tnijan  and  ending  with  Elagabalns. ««  7.  Marini 
Mercator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  distinguished  as 
a zealous  antagonist  of  the  PeLagians  and  the  Xes- 
torianR.  He  appears  to  have  coamenced  his  literary 
career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosimos,  a.  d.  418, 
at  Rome,  and  he  afterwards  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople. Mercator  seems  undoubtedly  to  hare  been 
a la\'man,  but  we  arc  ignorant  of  every  circumstance 
connected  with  his  origin  and.  personal  history. 
The  works  of  Mercator  refer  evasively  to  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  heresies,  and  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated 
from  the  chief  Greek  anthorities.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Baluzc,  Par.  1684. 

Marxnhrlca  (if  Map/<apiirir  Mop^uipidcu ; E. 
part  0/  Tripoli  and  N»  W,  part  of  Egypt)^  a district 
of  X.  Africa,  between  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  but 
by  some  ancient  geognpbera  reckoned  ai  a part 
of  Cyrenrica,  and  by  others  as  a port  of  Egypt ; 
while  others,  again,  call  only  the  \V.  port  of  it, 
from  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus,  by  the  name  of  Mannarica,  and  the  E. 
part,  from  the  Catabathmus  Mognns  to  the  Sinus 
IMinthinetss,  Libyac  Nomos.  Inland  it  extended 
as  far  aa  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  It  was,  for  tbc 
most  part,  a sandy  desert,  intersected  with  low 
ranges  of  hills. — Its  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Marmaridae.  Their  chief 
tribes  were  the  Ad3rnnachidae  and  Oiliyimiaae, 
on  tho  coast,  and  the  Nasamones  and  Augilae,  in 
the  interior. 

Mannarlosi  {Viaptidpiov : Mop^iapios : Mar^ 
rnnri),  a place  on  the  & W.  coast  of  Euboea,  with 
a temple  of  Apollo  Marmarins,  and  celebrated 
marble  quarries,  which  belonged  to  Carystua 

Maro,  Virgillns.  [VxRciLiua] 

Marobodfins,  the  Latinised  form  of  the  German 
Marbod,  king  of  the  Marcomanni,  was  a Suevian 
by  birth,  and  was  bom  about  b.  c.  18.  He  was 
sent  in  his  boyhood  with  other  hostages  to  Rome, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Augustus,  and 
received  a liberal  education.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  countiy,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  s 
powerful  kingdom  in  central  Germany,  along  the 
N.  Imnk  of  the  Danube,  from  Regensberg  nearly 
to  the  berders  of  Hungary,  and  which  stretched 
far  into  ti  e interior.  His  power  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Augustus,  who  bad  detennined  to  send  a 
fcnnidable  army  to  invade  his  dominions  ; but  the 
revolt  of  tbe  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  d.  6) 
prevented  tiic  emperor  from  carrying  bis  design 
into  effect  Maroboduus  eventually  became  ui 
object  of  sospicion  to  the  other  German  tribes,  and 
was  at  length  expelled  from  his  dominiona  by 
Catualda,  a ‘'hief  of  the  Qothonea,  about  a.  o.  18. 
He  took  retage  in  Italy,  where  Tibtfiui  allowed 
him  to  remain,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Ravenna.  He  died  in  35  at  the  age  of  5S 
years. 

Maron  (Mdpwr),  son  of  E>*anthe^and  grandson 
of  Dionysus  and  .<\riadne,  priest  of  ApoUo  at  Msro- 
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nea  in  Thrace.  He  waa  the  hero  of  sweet  wine«  and  | 
is  mentioned  among  the  companions  of  Dionysus. 

Xartoia  (M«ywr«ia:  Map»relrt}t:  ilforo^m), 
a toam  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
N.  bonk  of  the  lake  Ismarii  and  on  the  rirer 
Sthenas,  more  anciently  called  Ortagnrea.  It  be- 
Icmged  originally  to  the  Cicones,  but  afterwards 
receired  colonists  from  Chios.  It  wascdebnUed  for 
its  excellent  wine,  which  even  Homer  mentions 

Marpetsa  (Mdpinrirea),  daughter  of  Erenos  and 
Alcippe.  For  details  see  Idas. 

MarpeMa  (Mc^Tirqeva),  a motmtain  in  Paros, 
from  which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was 
obtained.  Hence  Virgil  (den.  vL  471)  speaks  of 
coatef. 

Xarroaini,  a brave  and  warlike  people  in  Italy 
of  the  Sabellian  race,  ocenpying  a narrow  slip 
conntry  along  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Aternus, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Veetini,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Peligni  and  Marti,  on  the  ^ by  the  Fren- 
tani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sea.  Their 
chief  town  was  Tbatb,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus,  they  possessed,  in  common  with  the  Ve- 
siini,  the  seaport  Atjcrnum.  Along  with  the 
Marti,  Peligni,  and  the  other  Sabellian  tribes  they 
fought  against  Rome;  and  together  with  them  they 
submitted  to  the  liomons  in  u.  c.  304,  and  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  repabUc. 

Karrdvium  or  Kardviiim.  L (5.  Zlsawfetfo), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Marti  (who  are  therefore 
called  gn*  Mitruria^  Virg.  Am,  vij.  730).  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  Fucinut,  and  on  the 
road  between  Corhnium  and  Alba  FucenUB.*>»3. 
{Morro\  an  ancient  town  of  the  Aborigiaet  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Martic  Maimviuni. 

Man,  an  ancient  Homan  god,  who  was  at  an 
early  period  identified  by  the  Homans  vvith  the 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody  war. 
[Ark8.]  The  name  of  the  god  in  the  Sabine  and 
Oscan  was  Mamers;  and  Mart  itself  is  a contraction 
of  Mavert  or  Mavon.  Next  to  Jupiter,  Mars 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  at  Home.  He  is 
frequmtly  designated  as  faiktr  Many  whence  the 
forms  Martpiier  and  A/ojpt/er,  analogous  to  Jupiter. 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus  were  the  3 tutelary 
diTinities  of  Home,  to  each  of  whom  king  Nmna 
appointed  a flamen.  He  was  worshipped  at  Home 
as  the  god  of  war,  and  war  itself  was  frequently 
designated  by  the  name  of  Man.  Hit  priests,  the 
Salii,  danced  in  full  armour,  and  the  place  dedicated 
to  warlike  exercises  was  called  after  bis  name 
{Campm  Mariimt),  But  being  the  lather  of  the 
Homans,  Man  R*aa  also  the  protector  of  the  most 
honourable  pursuit,  i.e.  agriculture;  and  under  the 
name  of  SiUanos,  be  was  wonhipped  as  the  guar- 
dian of  cattle.  Man  was  also  identified  with  Qui- 
rinus, who  was  the  deity  watching  over  the  Roman 
dtisent  in  their  civil  capacity  as  Quirites.  Thus 
Mars  appean  under  3 aspects.  As  the  warlike 
god,  be  was  called  Gradims  ; as  the  rustic  god,  he 
wu  called  SiUxutu$  ; while,  in  his  relation  to  the 
state,  he  bore  the  name  of  QMirasM.  His  wife  was 
colle<i  \tria  or  /Ven’eae,  the  feminine  of  Neroy 
which  in  the  Sabine  language  signified  **  strong.*' 
The  wolf  and  the  woodpecker  {pieut)  were  sacred 
to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  at  Rome,  the  moet  important  of  which  was 
outside  the  Porta  Capvna,  on  the  Appian  road, 
that  of  Mars  Cltor,  which  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  the  fbrum. 
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I Karst  1.  A brave  and  wariiks  people  of  tba 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  It^y,  in  the 
high  land  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Apennines,  in  which  the  lako  Fucinns  is  situated. 
Along  with  their  neighbours  the  Peligni,  Mami- 
cini,  Ac.,  they  concluded  a peace  with  Home,  u.  c. 
304.  Their  bravery  was  proverbial;  and  they  were 
the  prime  movers  of  the  celebrated  war  waged 
against  Ttmne  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Human  franchise,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Morsic  or  Social  war.  Their 
chief  town  was  M.\rki;viu.v. — The  Marti  appear 
to  hare  been  acquainted  wntb  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  remedies 
against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  other  cases. 
Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  and  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  a son  of  Circe.  Others 
again  derived  their  origin  from  the  Phiygiao  Mar- 
syas,  simply  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
name.  ••S.  A people  in  Oennany,  appear  to  liave 
dwelt  originally  on  both  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  to 
have  been  only  n tribe  of  the  Cberusci,  although 
Tacitus  makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
in  Gennany.  They  joined  the  Cberusci  in  the  war 
against  the  Homans,  which  tenuinated  in  the  defeat 
of  Varus,  but  they  were  subsequently  driven  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  by  Uermauicus. 

Maraigpoi,  a people  in  the  S.  K of  Gennany,  of 
Suevic  extraction. 

Marstia,  Domitloi,  a Homan  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds,  but 
bis  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pro- 
dnetions.  Hence  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Martial,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest 
sidmiration.  He  wrote  a bcantifiii  epitaph  on 
Tibullus,  which  has  come  down  to  ns. 

Marshal  (Mofxnkir).  L A mythological  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son  of  Ilyagnis, 
or  of  Oeagrus,  or  of  Olympus.  Some  moke  him  a 
satyr,  others  a peasant.  All  agree  in  placing  him 
in  Phrygia.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  his 
story  : — Athena  having,  while  playing  the  tiute, 
seen  the  reflection  of  herself  in  water,  and  observed 
the  distortion  of  her  features,  threw  away  the 
instrument  in  disgust.  It  was  picked  up  by  Mar- 
iyas, who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  than 
the  flute,  having  once  l>een  inspired  by  the  breath 
of  a goddess,  emitted  of  iu  own  accord  the  most 
beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  bis  success,  Msrsyas 
was  rash  enough  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a musical 
contest,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the 
victor  should  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  van- 
quiibed.  The  Muses,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
Nysaeant,  were  the  umpires.  Apollo  played  upon 
the  cithara,  and  Marsyas  upon  the  flute  ; and  it 
was  not  till  the  former  added  his  voice  to  the 
music  of  liis  lyre  lliat  the  contest  was  decided  in 
his  favour.  As  a just  punislunent  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  Marsyas,  Ap^lo  bound  him  to  a tree, 
and  flayed  him  olive.  His  blood  was  the  source 
of  the  river  Marsyas,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin 
in  the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  (fur,  according  to  some,  the  instruincct  on 
which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  wen  carried 
by  the  river  Marsyas  into  the  Maeauder,  and  again 
emerging  in  the  Asopui,  were  thrown  on  land  by 
it  in  the  Sicyonian  territory,  and  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Sicyon.  The  fable  evi- 
dentiy  refers  to  the  struggle  between  the  citbaroedic 
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and  auloedie  itjlet  of  mu»ic,  of  which  the  former 
wa$  connected  with  the  wonhip  of  Apollo  among 
the  Dorians,  and  the  Utter  with  the  orgiastic  rites 
of  Cybele  in  Phrygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities 
there  was  frequently  placed  a statue  of  Marayaa, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  severe  punishment  of  arrogant  pre* 
sumption.  The  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  forum  of 
Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allusions  of  Horace 
(ScU.  L 6.  120),  Juvenal  (ix.  I,  2),  and  Martial 
(iL  64.  7).  A Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Periander,  a native  of  PelU  in  Macedonia,  a con- 
temporary of  Alexander,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  been  educated.  His  principal  work  was  a 
history  of  Macedonia,  in  10  books,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  wars  of  Alexander.  He  also  wrote 
other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Suidas.  3.  Of  Philippi,  commonly  called  the 
Y'ounger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding, 
was  also  a Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which 
he  douiisbed  is  uncertain : the  earliest  writers  by 
whom  he  is  cited  are  Plii^  and  Athenaeus. 

MarsjUa  (Mop<rikit).  1.  A small  and  rapid  river 
of  Phrygia,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander,  took  its 
rise,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  at  Celaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolu, 
and  fell  into  the  Maeander,  outside  of  the  city. 
Pliny,  however,  states  that  its  source  was  in  the 
valley  called  Aulocrene,  about  10  miles  from 
Apamen  Cibotus  (which  city  was  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Celaenae),  and  that  after  a subterraneous 
course,  it  first  came  out  to  light  at  Apamea.  Co* 
lonel  Leake  reconciles  these  statements  by  the  na- 
tural explanation  that  the  place  where  the  river 
first  broke  forth  from  its  subterraneous  course,  was 
regarded  as  its  true  origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
name  to  the  fableof  Marsyas.— 2.  {Ckinar-Ciai), 
a considerable  river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in 
the  district  called  Idrias,  flowing  N.W.  and  N. 
through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stratonicea  and 
Alab^da,  and  falling  into  the  S.  side  of  the 
Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to  Tralles. ««- 3.  In 
Syria,  a small  tributary  of  the  Orontes,  into  which 
it  falls  on  the  E.  side,  near  Apamea.  — 4.  A name 
given  to  the  extensive  pUiii  in  Syria,  through 
which  the  upper  course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying 
between  the  ranges  of  Casius  and  Lebanon,  and 
reaching  from  Apamea  on  the  N.  to  Laodicca  ad 
Libanum  on  the  S. 

Kartt&lif.  1.  M.  Yalirioi,  the  epigrammatic 
poet,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Claudius,  A.  D.  43.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
13lh  year  of  Nero,  66;  and  after  residing  in  the 
metropolis  35  years,  he  returned  to  tlic  place  of  his 
birth,  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan,  100.  He  lived 
there  for  upwards  of  3 years  at  least,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  his  w'ife,  a lady  named  Marcella,  w*hom 
he  seems  to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Bilbilis. 
His  death  cannot  have  taken  place  before  104. 
His  fame  was  extended  and  his  books  were  eagerly 
•ought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain  ; he  secured  the  patronage  of 
the  emperors  Titus  and  Domilian,  obtained  by  his 
influence  the  freedom  of  the  state  for  several  of  his 
friends,  and  received  for  himself,  although  apparently 
without  family,  the  privileges  accorded  to  those  who 
were  the  fathers  of  three  children  (jus  trium  lAe- 
roraiA),  together  with  the  rank  of  tribunus  and  the 
rights  of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances 
appear  to  have  been  easy  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  for  be  had  a mansion  in  the  city  whose 
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litnatioD  he  describes,  and  a suburban  villa  near 
Nomentum,  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  with 
pride. — The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of  a 
collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  under  the 
general  appellation  EpigrantntaUSy  upwards  of  1500 
in  number,  divided  into  14  books.  Those  which 
form  the  2 last  books,  usually  distinguished  re- 
spectively as  Xenia  and  Apophorehi^  amounting  to 
350,  consist  of  distichs,  descriptive  of  a vast 
variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  articles  of  food  or 
clothing,  such  as  were  usually  tent  as  presents 
among  friends  during  the  ^Mtumalia,  and  on  other 
festive  occasions.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
all  the  printed  copies  include  33  epigrams,  forming 
a book  apart  from  the  rest,  which  has  been  com- 
monly knowrn  as  LUer  <U  iSpectaeulis^  because  the 
contents  relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
and  Domilian,  but  there  is  no  ancient  authority 
for  the  title.  The  different  books  were  collected 
and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes  singly  and 
sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The  Liher  dn 
Spectaculis  and  the  first  9 books  of  the  regular 
series  involve  a great  number  of  historical  allusions, 
extending  from  the  games  of  Titus  (bU)  down  to 
the  return  of  Domitian  from  the  Somuitiau  expe- 
dition, in  January,  94.  All  these  books  were 
composed  at  Rome,  except  the  3rd,  which  was 
written  during  a tour  in  Gallia  Tc^ta.  The  lOth 
book  was  published  twice : the  flrst  edition  was 
given  hastily  to  the  world  ; the  second,  that  which 
wo  now  read  (x.  2),  celebrates  the  arrival  of 
Trajan  at  Rome,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
(99).  The  1 1th  book  seems  to  have  been  published 
at  Rome,  early  in  100,  and  nt  the  close  of  the  year 
be  returned  to  Bilbilis.  After  keeping  silence  for 
3 years  (xiL  prooem.),  the  12lh  book  was  despatched 
from  Bilbilis  to  Home  (xii.  3, 13),  and  must  there- 
fore be  assigned  to  104.  Books  xiii.  and  xir., 
Xenia  and  Apofthoreia^  wore  written  chiefly  under 
Domitian,  although  the  composition  may  have  been 
spread  over  the  holidays  of  many  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  word  Epupranty  which  originally 
denoted  simply  an  inscriptiomy  waty  in  process  of 
lime,  applied  to  any  brief  metrical  effusion,  wliat- 
ever  the  subject  might  be,  or  whatever  the  form 
under  which  it  was  presented.  Martial,  however, 
first  placed  the  epigram  upon  the  narrow  basis 
w’hicb  it  now  occupies,  and  from  his  time  the  term 
has  been  in  a great  measure  restricted  to  denote  a 
short  poem,  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions converge  to  one  sharp  point,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  piece.  Martial's  epigrams 
are  distinguished  by  lingular  fertility  of  imagiiuitiun, 
prodigious  flow  of  wit,  and  delicate  felicity  of 
language  ; and  from  no  source  do  wc  derive  more 
copious  information  on  the  national  customs  and 
social  habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  flrst  cen- 
tury of  the  empire.  But,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  scndlity  of 
adulation  w’ith  which  be  loads  Domitian,  proves 
that  he  was  a courtier  of  the  lowest  class ; and 
his  works  ore  defiled  by  the  most  cold-blooded 
filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habitual  impurity  of 
thought,  combined  with  habitual  impurity  of  ex- 
pression. The  best  edition  is  by  Schneidewinn, 
Orem.  1842. — 2.  CNtrgillas,  a Roman  histo- 
rian, and  a contemporary  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  is  cited  by  Vopiscus.  There  is  extant  a short 
fragment  on  veterinary  surgery,  bearing  the  name 
of  Gargilius  Martialis ; and  Angelo  Mai  discovered 
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on  A palimpseit  in  the  royal  Hbmry  atNaplei,  part 
of  a work  De  Hortii^  also  ascribed  to  Oargilius 
Martialis.  But  whether  Oaig^ilius  Martialis  the 
historian,  Gargilius  Martialis  the  horticulturist, 
and  Gargilius  Sfartialis  the  veterinarian,  are  all,  or 
any  two  of  them,  the  same,  or  all  ditTerent  per- 
sonages, cannot  be  determined. 

Xartini&ntll,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Caesar,  by  Licinius,  when  he  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  last  stniggle  against  Constantine. 
After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martinianiis  was  put 
to  death  by  Constantine,  a.  d.  32A 

JCartltu  Caxnptu.  [CAurit;  Martiis.] 
Xartyr6p6lll  (Maprup<hroAit : ^feia  Fartkin)^ 
a city  of  Sopbene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on  the  river 
Nymphus,  a tributary  of  the  Tigris  ; under  Justi- 
nian, a strong  fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the 
first  Dux  Armeniae. 

MaroUai,  G.  Epidloi,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
L.  Caesetius  Flavus,  the  diadem  which  had  bi'cn 
placed  upon  the  statue  of  C.  Julius  Caewir,  and 
attempU'd  to  bring  to  trial  the  persons  who  had 
saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Caesar,  in  cunse- 
quenco,  deprived  him  of  the  tribunate,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  senate. 

KarfiTitun.  [Marruvium.] 

Xascas  (Md<rKav,  Ma<rKttr:  HWy-e/-5e^),  an 
£.  tributar}*  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (Anab,  i.  5),  who 
describes  it  as  surrounding  the  city  of  Corsote, 
and  as  being  ^15  paratangs  from  the  Chaboras*  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Saocoras  of 
Ptol»  my. 

Xasei  (Mdenir:  Meurf^ior),  a town  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Argolis,  the  harbour  of  Hermione. 

y (Moire'asturevjr),  king  of  the  Nu- 
midians,  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massy- 
lians,  the  easternmost  of  the  2 great  tribes  into 
which  the  Numidtans  W(‘re  at  that  time  divided; 
but  he  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  an  education  superior  to  that 
usual  among  his  countrymen.  In  a.  c.  213  the 
Carthaginians  persuaded  Gala  to  declare  war 
against  Syphax,  king  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of 
the  Massaesylians,  who  had  lately  enter^  into  an 
allianco  with  Rome.  Masinissa  was  appointed  bv 
hit  father  to  command  the  invading  force,  with 
which  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  Syphax. 
In  the  next  year  (212)  Masinissa  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  supported  the  Carthaginian  generals 
there  with  a lar^  body  of  Numidian  hone.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  fur  some 
ears;  but  after  their  groat  defeat  by  Scipio  in  206, 
G secretly  promised  the  latter  to  support  the 
Romans  as  soon  as  they  should  send  an  army  into 
Africa.  In  his  desertion  of  the  Carthaginians  he 
is  said  to  have  been  also  actuated  by  resentment 
against  Hosdnibal,  who  bad  previously  betrothed 
to  him  his  beautiful  daughter  Sophonisbo,  but  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  in  order  to  bestow  her  hand 
upon  Syphax.  — During  the  absence  of  Masinissa 
in  Spain,  his  father  Gaia  had  died,  and  the  throne 
had  been  seized  by  an  usurper ; but  Masinissa  on 
his  return  soon  expelled  the  usurper  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  lie  was  now  attacked 
by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
anxious  to  crush  him  before  he  could  receive  as- 
sistance from  Rome.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Sypliax  and  his  genenils,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  lolling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But 
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the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  .Africa  (204)  soon  changed 
the  posture  of  afiairs.  He  instantly  joined  the 
Roman  general,  and  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
He  took  a prominent  port  in  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Sypbix  and  Ho^drubal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Laelius  he  reduced  Cirta,  the 
capital  of  Syphax.  .^mong  the  captives  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  M.asinitsa  himself. 
The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and  its 
tragical  termination,  is  related  elsewhere.  [So- 
phonisba.] In  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama  (202), 
Masinissa  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
successful  result  of  the  day.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  final  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  greater  j»art  of  the  terri- 
tories which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  in  addition 
to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  the  next  50  ycora 
Masinissa  reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly 
making  aggressions  upon  the  Carthaginian  territorv'. 
At  length  in  150  he  declared  open  w.ar  against 
Carthage,  and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  3rd  Punic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  war,  140.  From  this  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  there  elapsed 
on  interval  of  more  than  50  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  Masinissa  continued  to 
reign  with  undisputed  authority  over  the  countries 
thus  subjected  to  his  rule.  On  his  deathbed  he 
hod  sent  for  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  at  that 
time  serving  in  Africa  as  a militiry  tribune,  but 
be  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving  it  to  the 
young  officer  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  retained 
in  an  extraordinor)'  degree  his  bodily  strength  and 
activity  to  the  last,  so  that  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  only  2 years  before,  he  not  only 
commanded  his  army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go 
through  all  his  military  exercises  with  the  agility 
and  vigour  of  a young  man.  His  chxuacter  baa 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond 
his  true  merits.  He  possessed  indeed  unconquerable 
energy  and  fortitude  ; but  he  was  faithless  to  the 
Carthaginians  as  soon  os  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  them;  and  though  he  afterwards  continued 
steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Homans,  it  w*as  because 
he  found  it  uniformly  his  uiterest  to  do  so.  He 
was  the  father  of  a very  numerous  family;  but  it 
appears  that  3 only  of  his  legitimate  sons  survived 
him,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa.  Between 
these  3 the  kingdom  w'as  portioned  out  by  Scipio, 
according  to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

XmIui  Mona  (t^  6pos  : Karajth 

a mountain  chain  in  the  K.  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  running  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Taurus  S.K.  along  the  border  of  Mygdonia. 

Maso,  C. Paplritif,  consul  me.  231,  carried  on 
war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  subdued  ; and 
from  the  booty  obtained  in  this  w ar,  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Fons.  Maso  was  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  ^ipio  .Africanus  the  younger,  his  daughter  Pa- 
pina marrying  Aemilius  Paulus. 

Xassa,  Baeblos,  or  Babloi,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  flercnniua  Scncc  o,  of  plun- 
dering the  pruvinco  of  Baetica,  uf  whi.  h he  had 
been  governor,  a.  d.  93.  Ho  was  cond  lunod,  hut 
escaped  punishment  by  the  favour  of  Uotui;un  ; 
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and  from  thii  titno  he  became  one  of  the  mformcri 

and  favourites  of  the  tyrant. 

Kaasaes^li or -li.  [Mavketania  : Numidia.] 

Xaae&ga  (re  Mao-ao'yo),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people  Assaceni. 

Mail&^tae  (Maaoay^cu),  a wild  and  warlike 
people  of  Central  Asia,  in  Scythia  inlni  Imaiini. 
N.  of  the  Jiiiartea  (the  Araxe«  of  Herodotus) 
and  theSco  o/Arti/,  and  on  the  pciiiniula  Wtween 
this  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Their  country  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  AV/yiftir  Turiart  in  the  K.  of 
Indrprndrnt  Tartary.  ^nc  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers give  them  a greater  extent  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  Herodotus  appears  to  include  under  the 
name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia  K.  of  the 
Caspian.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  'J'ttrko- 
man  race  ; their  manners  and  customs  resembled 
those  of  the  Scrthiaiia  in  general ; but  they  had 
some  peculiarities,  such  as  the  killing  and  eating 
of  their  aged  people.  Their  chief  appearance  in 
ancient  history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  against  tliem  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
in  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  sl.ain.  [Cyrus,] 

Xaas&iLi  (Mcurcraeoi),  a people  of  India  intra 
Gangern,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  island  of  Pattalene. 

Massleiu  Mons,  a mountain  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Campania  near  the  frontiers  of  Ixitium,  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  cele- 
hmted  Falemian  wiue  came  from  the  eastern  side 
of  this  motintain. 

Masslc^tis  or  Kassicjrtes  (Ma'ntrdrT^s),  one 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Lvcia. 

Masslllft  (MaircraAta:  Mao’a'x\iwTTts,  MassilU 
ensis  : Maneillei)^  a Greek  city  in  GaUia  Narho- 
nensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
country  of  the  Salyes.  U was  situated  on  a pro- 
montory, which  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  isthmus,  and  was  washed  on  3 sides 
by  the  sea.  Its  excellent  harlwur,  tailed  fjacytinn, 
was  fonned  by  a small  inlet  of  the  sea.  about  half 
a mile  long,  and  a qiiarler  of  a mile  broad.  This 
harbour  had  only  a narrow  opening,  and  Wfore  it 
lay  nn  isbuid,  wrbere  ships  had  good  anchorage. 
Massilia  was  founded  by  the  Phixaeans  of  Asia 
Minor  about  u.  c.  600,  and  soon  V»ecame  a very 
finurifthing  city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over 
the  barbarous  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  const  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  such  as  Antipolis,  Nicaka  and  Fmpo- 
RU'ii.  Its  naval  power  and  commercial  greatness 
soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Massilians 
not  only  maintained  their  indept'ndence,  but  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  a sen-fight.  At  an 
early  period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Komatis,  to  whonj  they  always  continued  friihful 
allies.  Accordingly  when  tlie  E.  comer  of  Gaul 
was  inmic  a Uonun  province,  the  Unmans  allowed 
Massilia  to  retain  its  independence  and  its  own 
constitution.  This  constitution  was  aristormtic. 
The  city  was  g^ivemed  by  n senate  of  600  ptfsons 
called  Timuchi.  From  these  were  selected  15 
presidents,  who  fonned  a sort  of  committee  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  g<tvern- 
rnent,  and  3 of  these  were  intrusted  with  the 
executive  power.  The  inhabitants  retained  the 
religious  riles  of  their  mother  country,  and  they 
cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the  worship  of 
the  Ephesiau  Artemis  or  Diana.  Massilia  was  for 
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many  centuries  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  dril 
war  between  Caesar  and  Ponipey  (u.  c.  49),  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  after  a pro- 
tracted sk*ge,  in  which  it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Caesar.  From  the  effects  of  this  blow 
it  never  fully  recovered.  Its  inhabitants  had  long 
paid  attention  to  literature  and  pKilusophy  ; and 
under  the  early  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  K-aming,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  illus- 
trious Homans  resorted  to  complete  their  studies. 
— The  modem  MarsnUes  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town,  but  contains  no  remains  of  aneicDt 
buildings. 

Has^ra.  1.  A Numidian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
king  of  the  Massylions,  and  nephew  of  Ma.<missa, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Spain.  *2.  6on  of 
Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Masinis^o,  was  nsasssi- 
naicd  at  Home  by  order  of  Jugurtha,  because  he 
had  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Numtdia. 

MiMiflrias  Sablnns.  [Sauixus.] 

HaufU  or  *Ii.  f Mauhstama  : Nusiidia.] 

Hastan&bal  or  Ifanait&bal,  the  youngest  of 
the  3 legitimate  sons  of  Mosimssu,  between  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  divided  by  Scipio 
after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (u.  c.  l43b  He 
died  before  his  brother  Micipso,  and  left  2 sons, 
Jugurtha  and  Oauda. 

Kastauia  (ri  Mderroupa : 3/u>/airru-A'(i.Vri, 
Ru.),  a city  of  Lydia  on  the  borders  ofCoria,  near 
Nysa. 

Mastramila,  a town  on  tlie  8.  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  K.  of  the  Uhone,  and  a lake  of  the 
same  name,  called  by  Mehi  Ac<tticorun% 

HasttUla.  1.  The  \V.  point  of  the  Thracian 
ChersouMtis. opposite  Sigeuro.^2.  A mountain  of 
Lydia,  on  the  8.  slope  of  which  8inyma  lay. 

Katernuf , Coriatini,  a Uomiui  rhetorician  and 
trr^^ic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Diultjytu  dt 
Ontfrt^ms  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Maternal  Firmiooe.  [Firxiicus.] 

MatilO.  1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  ^e  C.vrtha- 
ginian  mercenaries  iu  their  war  afpilnst  Carth^e, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  n.  c.  241. 
He  was  eventually  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death.  •— 2.  A pompous  blustering  advocate,  ridi- 
culed by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

MatilO,  Pomp6aloi.  1.  M'.,  consul  me.  233, 
carried  oi»  wjir  against  the  Snrdinums,  whom  he 
defeated.  In  217  he  was  n>agi<ster  equitum  ; tu 
216  praetor  ; and  in  215  propraetor  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  «*•  2.  M.«  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
231,  also  corrifKl  on  war  against  the  S;irdiuians. 
He  was  likewise  praetor  in  217.  He  died  in  204. 
— 3.  M.,  probably  sou  of  No.  2.,  aedile  206,  and 
praetor  204,  with  Sicilv  av  his  province. 

Mati&oa  (Martai^,  Martat'oi, 

Herod.),  the  S.W.-rtiosi  district  of  Media  .\tropa- 
teno,  along  the  mountains  se|uvmtins  Media  from 
Assyria,  which  were  also  c<*Uled  Mattani.  The 
great  salt  lake  of  8paura  (Moriai^  Aoie 

of  Urmi)  was  in  this  district.  Heiwiolus  also 
mentions  ,i  people  on  the  llalys  iu  Asia  Minor  by 
the  name  of  Malieni. 

Mfttinai,  n mountain  in  ApuHa,  runnli^  oat 
into  the  tea,  was  one  of  the  olTshoots  of  Mi.  Gar- 
ganus,  and  is  frequently  memioned  by  Horace  in 
consequence  of  his  being  a iwtivc  of  Apulia. 

Matiteo  (.I/trf0«),  a town  of  the  -ledui  iu 
Gallia  Luuduneiisis  on  the  Arar,  and  on  the  road 
from  Lugdnnum  to  Augusiodunum. 
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MatXiu  Galriitft,  C.,  » Rmnan  mjqm,  mu)  r 
friemi  of  Caeur  mu)  Cicero.  After  C-nciar**  death 
lie  eapooMd  the  lide  of  Octariamii,  with  whom  he 
beoaoe  very  intnnate. 

Katroii  (Mdrpwi'),  of  Phana,  n celebrated 
writer  of  pModiea  ofton  Homer,  probably  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Maredon. 

Matrdna  • rirer  in  Oaol,  which  formed 

-the  boundaiT  between  Oallia  Lu^aneoiis  and 
Belgka,  aod  vriiieh  folia  into  the  S^Hjiiana,  a little 
8.  of  Paria. 

Mattiieit  a people  in  Oeramiiy,  who  dwelt  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Main  and  the 
Lahn,  and  were  a branch  of  the  Cbatti.  The>' 
were  fubdoed  by  rile  Romana,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudioa,  bad  fortresaea  and  ailver^minea  in  their 
coantiy.  After  the  death  of  Nero  they  revolted 
•gainat  the  Romana  and  took  part  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  Gcrraan  tribes  in  the  aiege  of  Mognnti- 
•enwi.  From  thia  time  they  diaappear  from  history ; 
and  their  country  waa  aubaequentiy  inhabitrd  by 
the  Alemanni.  Tbcar  chief  towna  were  Aquae 
Mattiacae(  Wutbadm)^  and  Mattiacum  {MarUrrp\ 
which  nraat  not  be  confounded  with  Matriom,  the 
capital  of  the  Chatti. 

Matrittm  ( Moden),  the  chief  town  of  the  Chatti, 
gitiaated  on  the  Adrana  (Ader),  waa  destroyed  by 
Gennanieiia. 

Xatftta,  oommottly  called  Xatper  Ifait&ta,  i« 
nanaUT  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  of 
Morning,  and  her  name  is  eonaidered  to  be  oon* 
meted  with  matwrm  or  ma<afwt»ta.  It  seems,  how- 
aeer,  to  be  well  attested  that  Matnta  was  only  a 
anmame  of  Juno  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  ii  coanected  with  mater,  so  that  Mater 
Matata  is  an  analogous  expression  with  Uoatns 
Hoatiliua,  Fauniu  Fatmta,  Ama  Locutius,  and  ; 
others.  Her  festival,  the  Matraiia,  was  oelebrated 
on  the  11th  of  June  {/Met  of  Aut.  art.  Atalralia). 
The  Romans  identified  Matnta  widi  the  Greek 
lioaootbea.  A temple  was  dedicated  to  Matuta 
at  Rome  by  king  Bc^ua,and  waa  restored  by  the 
dictator  Camilloa,  after  the  taking  of  Veil.  There 
was  also  a temple  of  Matuta  at  Satricum. 

Xatirstiuila  or  Maorit&iiia  (q  Vlavpoveia: 
Haupovetoi^  Mavpsi,  Mauri),  the  W.-moat  of  the 
prindpsU  divisioos  of  N.  A^ca,  lay  between  the 
Atlantic  on  the  the  Mcdherranican  on  the  N., 
Numidia  on  the  E.,  and  Gaetnlia  on  the  S.  ; but 
the  districts  embraced  under  the  names  of  Maure- 
tania and  Numidia  respectively  were  of  veiy*  dif- 
ferent extent  at  dHEereut  periods.  The  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  all  N.  Africa  W.  of  the 
Syrtes  were  the  Oactuliana,  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  peoples  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  arc  found,  in  the  earliest  historical  acenunu, 
Mtried  along  the  N.  coast  under  various  names  ; 
their  chief  tribes  being  the  Mauri  or  Manrasii, 
W.  of  the  river  Malva  or  Malucha  {Mtduia  nr 
Mohaiom)  ; thence  the  Masaaesylti  to  (or  nearly 
So)  the  river  Ampsaga  ( HWy-^-Ae6w),  and  the 
Masaylii  betareen  the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tusca 
{Wady’Zam)f  the  W.  bonndaiy'  of  the  Carthagi- 
aian  territory.  Of  these  people,  the  Mauri,  w’ho 
possessed  a greater  breadth  of  fertile  country'  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have  s{>- 
friied  theauelves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits  of 
agricoltare  than  their  kindred  neighbours  on  the 
E.,  whose  unsettled  warlike  habits  were  moreover 
oonfinued  by  their  greater  exposure  to  the  in- 
trosioni  of  the  Phoenician  settlers.  Hence  arose 
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a difference,  which  the  Greeks  marked  by  apply- 
ing the  general  name  of  No^d3«r  to  the  tribes 
between  the  Malva  and  the  Tusca  ; whence  came 
the  Ksman  names  of  Numidia  for  the  district,  and 
Numidao  for  its  people.  [Numidia.]  Thus 
Mauretania  was  at  first  only  the  counlir  W.  of 
the  Malva,  and  corresponded  to  the  later  district 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  and  to  the  modern  em- 
pire of  Afarocco,  except  that  the  latter  extends 
further  S. ; the  ancient  boundary  on  the  S.  was 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
B.  c.  106  ; of  their  relations  with  it,  till  it  became 
a Roman  province,  alniut  33,  an  account  is  given 
under  Bocuius.  Ihiring  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Mauretania  had  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  Saldae, 
which  Julius  Caesar  bestowed  on  Bogud,  as  a re- 
ward for  his  services  in  the  Aftican  war.  A new 
arrangement  was  made  about  25,  when  Augustas 
gave  Mauretania  to  Jubn  II.,  in  exchange  for  his 
paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Upon  the  murder 
of  Juba's  son,  Ptolemaeua,  by  Caligula  (a.  d.  40), 
Mauretania  became  finally  a Roman  province,  and 
was  fiirroally  constituted  as  such  by  Clandius, 
who  added  to  H nearly  ludf  of  what  was  still  left 
of  Numidia,  namely,  as  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  2 parti,  of  which  the  W.  was  called 
Tingitana,  from  its  capital  Tmgis  (7bn2n>r),and  the 
E.  Caesarieniii  from  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea  (Zer- 
sAef/),  the  boitndary  between  them  being  the  river 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  I. 
The  latter  corresponded  to  the  W.  and  central  part 
of  the  modern  regency  (and  now  French  colony) 
of  Aiffiert.  These  ^ Manretaniae  duae**  were 
governed  by  an  equestrian  procurator.  In  the 
later  division  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  E.  part  of  M.  Csesariensis,  from 
Baldae  to  the  Ampsaga,  was  erected  into  a new 
province,  and  called  M.  Sitifensis  from  the  inland 
town  of  Sitifi  (A’oh/) ; at  the  same  time  the  W. 
province,  M.  Tingitana,  seems  to  hare  been  placed 
under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so  that  we 
•till  find  mention  of  the  “ Mauretaniae  duae,” 
meaning  now,  however,  Oesariensts  and  Sitifensis. 
From  A.  b.  429  to  534  Mauretania  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  650  and  the  follow- 
ing years  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Its 
ancient  inhabitaiits  still  exist  os  powerful  tribes  in 
A/aroceo  and  under  the  names  of  /ler&eri, 

SekiUuM^  A’a/y^f,  and  Tuariks.  Its  chief  physical 
features  are  diicribed  under  Africa  and  Atlas, 
Under  th<'  later  Homan  emperors  it  was  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  its  episcopal  sees. 

Manri.  [Maurktania.] 

Kauriciinufl,  Junlns,  a Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antonins  Bius(A.  n.  138 — 161).  His  works 
are  cited  a few  times  in  the  Digest. 

Kaniicuo,  Junius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  exile 
by  Nerva. 

Kauhtania.  [Maurkta^u.] 

Maurus.  Terenti&sus.  [Tkkxntianus.] 

Kauntsii.  [Maurbtania.] 

MausdlttS  (MavowAoj  or  Mat^owAos),  king  of 
Caria,  was  the  eldest  son  of  llecatomnus,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignly,  u.  c.  377.  In  362 
he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  satra{M 
against  Artoxerxes  Mnemon.  and  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  extend  his  dominions.  In  358 
he  joined  with  the  Rhodians  and  others  in  the 
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iiTir  waged  by  them  against  the  Athenians,  known  I 
by  the  name  of  the  Social  war.  He  died  in 
353,  leaving  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  i 
bis  wife  and  sister  Artemisia.  The  extravagant 
grief  of  the  latter  for  his  death,  and  the  honoars 
she  paid  to  his  memory — especially  by  the  erec’ 
tion  of  the  costly  monument,  which  was  called 
from  him  the  Mausoleum  — are  related  elsewhere. 
[Artbnisu.] 

Mavora.  [Mars.] 

Kaxentliis,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  306 — 312, 
whose  full  name  was  M.  Aiiralini  Yaleiini  Max- 
entiua.  He  was  the  son  of  Maximianus  and  Eu- 
tropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Oalerius  ; but  he  was  passed  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication  of  his 
father  and  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  305.  Maxentius, 
however,  did  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  this  arrange- 
ment, and,  being  supported  by  the  praetorian  troops, 
who  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  exclusive 
privileges,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in 
306.  He  summoned  his  father,  Maximianus,  from 
his  retirement  in  Lucania,  who  ^in  assumed  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus  were 
of  great  service  to  his  son,  who  was  of  indolent  and 
dissolute  habits.  Maximianus  compelled  the  Caesar 
Severui,  who  had  marched  upom  Home,  to  retreat 
in  haste  to  Ravenna,  and  soon  afterward  put  the 
latter  to  death  when  be  had  treacherously  got  him 
into  his  power  (307).  The  emperor  Oalerius  now 
marched  in  person  against  Rome,  hot  Maximianus 
compelled  him  likewise  to  retreat  Maxentius,  re- 
lieve from  these  imminent  dangers,  proceeded  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  control  which  his 
father  sought  to  exercise,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  from  his  court  Soon  afterwards  Maxentius 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword,  because  it  had  submitted  to  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  a certain  Alexander.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome  Maxentius  openly  aspired  to 
dominion  over  all  the  Western  provinces  ; and  soon 
afterwards  declared  war  against  Constantine,  alleg- 
ing, as  a pretext  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  moke  preparations 
to  pass  into  Oaul  ; but  Constantine  anticipated  his 
movements,  and  invaded  Italy.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at 
Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27th,  312.  Max- 
entius tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge  into 
Rome,  but  perish^  in  the  river.  Maxentius  is 
represented  by  all  historians  as  a monster  of  ra- 
pacity, cruelty,  and  lust.  The  only  favoured  class 
was  the  military,  upon  whom  he  depended  for 
safety  ; and  in  order  to  secure  their  devotion  and 
to  gratify  his  own  passions,  all  his  other  subjects 
were  made  the  rictims  of  the  most  revolting  li- 
centiousness, and  ruined  by  the  most  grinding 
exactions. 

Mazilfia,  a town  in  Hispania  Raeticn,  where 
bricks  were  made  to  light  as  to  swim  upon  water. 
See  Camntum. 

Maxima  Caesarienaia.  [Britannia,  p.  126.] 

Maiimianopdlia,  previously  called  Poranlae,  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Vm  Kgnatia,  E.  of  Abdera, 
probably  the  same  place  os  the  town  called  Mosy- 
nopolis  (MoirurowroAif)  by  the  Braamine  writers. 

Mazi^flui5p51it(Ma{<^ia>'oi;iroXiv:  O.T.  Iladad 
Riinmon),  a city  of  Palatine,  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  a little  to  the  S.W.  of  Megiddo. 

Maximilnai.  I.  Homan  emperor,  a.  r>.  2H6 — 
305,  whose  full  name  w*as  H.  Aoreliai  Valerioi 
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Mazimiaiitu.  He  was  bom  of  humble  parents  in 
Pannonio,  and  bad  acquired  such  fune  by  his 
services  in  the  army,  that  Diocletian  selected  this 
rough  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as  one  whose  abi- 
lities were  likely  to  prove  v^uable  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  public  affriirs,  and  accordingly  created  hhn 
first  Caesar  (285),  and  then  Augustus  (286),  con- 
ferring at  the  same  time  the  honorary  appellation 
of  Heradiu*^  while  he  himself  assumed  that  of 
Jovius.  The  subsequent  history  of  Maximian  has 
been  fully  detailed  in  fonner  articles.  [Diocls- 
TIANL’8  : C0N8TANTINU8  I.:  Maxxntk's.]  It 
is  sufficient  to  relate  here,  that  after  haring  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (305), 
he  was  again  invested  with  the  imperial  title  by 
his  son  Maxentius,  in  the  following  year  (306), 
to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  important  services 
in  the  war  w*ith  Severus  and  Galerius.  Having 
been  expelled  from  Rome  shortly  afterwards  by 
his  son,  be  took  refuge  in  Oaul  with  Constantine, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  attempt)^  to 
I resume  the  imperial  throne,  but  was  easily  deposed 
by  Constantine  (308).  Two  years  afterwards,  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  daughter  Fausta  to  de- 
stroy her  husband,  and  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled by  Constantine  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  rt.,  Homan  emperor,  a.  d.  305—311, 
usually  called  Onleriua.  His  full  name  was  Oa- 
lerini  Valerini  MazimiAaTU.  He  was  bom  near 
! Sardica  in  Dacia,  and  was  the  son  of  a shepherd. 
He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  commands  in 
the  army,  and  was  appointed  Caesar  by  Dixletian, 
along  with  Constantius  Chlorus,  in  292.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  Valeria  he  received  in  marriage,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Illyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Norses,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  be  defeated 
Narset  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  him  to 
conclude  a peace.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  (305),  Oalerius  became 
Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  he  made  an  unsne- 
ces^ul  attempt  to  recover  Italy,  which  had  owned 
the  authority  of  the  usurper  Maxentius.  [Max- 
SNTius.]  He  died  in  311,  of  the  disgusting  dis- 
ease, known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of 
morbus  p»ediculosus.  He  was  a cruel  persecutor 
of  the  Christians  ; and  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  Diocletian  issued  the  fiital  ordinance  ( 303), 
which  for  so  many  years  deluged  the  vrorld  with 
innocent  blood. 

Mazunlnus.  L,  Roman  mperor  a.  d.  235— 
238.  whose  full  name  was  C.  Juliu  Yerus  Mazl- 
minos.  He  was  bom  in  a village  on  the  confines 
of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  his  father  being 
a Goth,  and  his  mother  a German  from  the  tribe 
of  the  Alani.  Brought  up  as  a shepherd,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Septimlus  Severus,  by  his 
gigantic  stature  and  marvellous  feats  of  strength, 
and  was  permitted  to  enter  the  army.  He  even- 
tually rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service  ; and 
on  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus  by  the  mu- 
tinous troops  in  Gaul  (235),  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  He  immediately  Iwstowed  the  title  of 
Cae.sar  on  his  son  Maximus.  During  the  3 years 
of  his  reign  he  carried  on  w'orogaiiut  the  Germans 
with  success  ; but  his  government  was  characterised 
by  a degree  of  oppression  and  sanguinary  excess 
Inthcrlo  unexampled.  The  Roman  world  became 
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ftt  Icnpth  tired  of  thii  moniter.  The  icnate  and 
the  prorinces  gladly  acknowledged  the  2 Qordiani, 
who  bad  been  proclaimed  emperors  in  Africa ; and 
after  their  deatn  the  senate  itself  proclaimed  Mazi< 
mus  and  Balbinos  emperors  (238).  As  toon  as 
Maziminus  heard  of  the  eleratton  of  the  Oordians, 
he  hastened  from  his  winter-quarters  as  Sinniam. 
Haring  crossed  the  Alps  he  laid  siege  to  Aquileia, 
and  was  there  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  along  with 
his  son  Maximus,  in  April.  The  most  extraordinary 
tales  are  related  of  the  physical  powers  of  Mazi- 
minus,  which  seem  to  hare  been  almost  incre- 
dible. His  height  exceeded  8 feet  The  circum- 
ference of  his  thumb  was  equal  to  that  of  a woman's 
wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  served  him 
for  a ring.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  able  single- 
handed  to  drag  a loaded  waggon,  could  with  his 
fist  knock  out  the  grinders,  and  with  a kick  break 
the  leg  of  a horse ; while  his  appetite  was  such, 
that  in  one  day  he  could  eat  40  pounds  of  meat,  and 
drink  an  amphora  of  wine. » II.,  Roman  emperor  ' 
305— 314, originally  called  2>aza,and  subsequently 
Oaleriui  Valarioa  Xaziminas.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Galeriiis  by  a sister,  and  in  early  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a shepherd  in  his  native  ' 
Illyria.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  rose  to  the  i 
highest  rank  in  the  service  ; and  upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian  in  305,  be  was  adopted  by 
Oalerius  and  received  the  title  of  Caesar.  In  308 
Oalerius  gave  him  the  title  of  Auguittis ; and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  311,  Maziminus  and  Licintus 
dirided  the  East  between  them.  In  313  Maziminus 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Licinius,  who  had  gone  to 
Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Constantine.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Licinius  nearHeraclea,  and  fled  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
toon  after  died.  Maziminus  possessed  no  military 
talenta  He  owed  his  elevation  to  hit  fiunily  con- 
nection. He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
profligacy  of  hit  private  life,  in  the  genera!  cruelty 
of  his  administration,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 
which  he  persecuted  the  Christiana 

XazlfflOl.  L Of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Aedesius.  Maximus  was  a philoso- 
pher of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and,  like  many 
others  of  that  school,  both  believed  in  and  practised 
magic.  It  is  said  that  Julian  through  his  (wnuasion 
was  induced  to  abjure  Christianity.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian,  Maximus  was  held  in  high 
honour  at  the  court,  and  accompanied  the  emperor 
on  his  fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which 
he  had  prophesied  would  be  successful.  In  384  he 
was  accused  of  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 
of  the  emperors  Valeni  and  Valentinian,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  exposed  to  cruel 
tortures.  He  owed  his  liberation  to  the  philosopher 
Themistius.  In  371  Maximus  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  a conspiracy  against  Valens,  and  was 
tmt  to  death.  <i»S.  Of  Epirus,  or  perhaps  of  Dy- 
.amtium,  was  also  an  instructor  of  the  emperor 
Julian  in  philosophy  and  heathen  tbeoIog)\  He 
wrote  in  Greek,  Dc  tasofiiMt&HV 
published  by  H.  Stephanos,  Paris,  1554,  appended 
to  the  edition  of  Dionysius  Ualicaniassus,  as  well 
u other  works. 

lUxifflat,  Fablos.  — LQ.  Fabitu  Maximot 
Ealliaaut,  was  the  son  of  M.  Fabiua  Ambustus, 
ooDsul  B.  c.  360.  Fabiua  wai  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  dictator  L.  Papiriua  Cursor  in  325,  whose 
be  incurred  by  giving  battle  to  the  Samnites 
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daring  the  dictator's  absence,  and  contrary  to  hit 
orders.  Victory  availed  Fabius  nothing  in  excul- 
pation. A hasty  flight  to  Home,  where  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  bis  aged  father  interceded  for  him 
with  Papirius,  barely  rescued  his  life,  but  could 
not  avert  his  degradation  from  office.  In  322 
Fabius  obtained  hts  first  consulship.  It  was  the 
2nd  year  of  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  n*at 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that 
long  and  arduous  struggle  for  the  empire  of  Italy. 
Yet  nearly  all  authentic  traces  arc  lost  of  the  seat 
I and  circumstances  of  his  numerous  campaigns.  Uia 
defeats  have  been  suppressed  or  extenuated  ; and 
! the  achievements  of  others  ascribed  to  him  alone. 
In  315  he  was  dictator,  and  was  completely  de- 
feated by  the  Samnites  at  I.autulse.  In  SlO  he 
was  consnl  for  the  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Etruscans.  In  308  he  was  consul 
a 3rd  time,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Umbrians.  He  was  censor  in  304,  when 
he  seems  to  have  confined  the  libertini  to  the  4 
city  tribes,  and  to  hare  increased  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  equites.  In  297  he  was  consul  for 
the  5th  time,  and  in  296  for  the  6th  time.  In  the 
latter  year  he  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum,  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam- 
nite«,  Gauls,  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Romana^2.  Q.  Fabius  Maximtu 
Ourges,  or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dissotuteness  of 
his  youth,  son  of  the  last  His  mature  manhood 
atoned  for  his  early  irregularities.  He  was  consul 
292,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Pentrian 
Samnites.  He  escaped  degradation  from  the  con- 
sulate, only  through  his  father's  offer  to  serve  as 
his  lieutenant  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  a 
2nd  battle  the  consul  retrieved  hts  reputation,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a triumph  of  which  the  roost 
remarkable  feature  was  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  son's  chariot  He  was  consul  the  2nd  time  276. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  as  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt 
He  was  consnl  a 3rd  time,  265; « 8.  Fabiuf 
Maximus,  with  the  agnomens  Vermeotut,  from  a 
wart  on  his  upper  lip,  Orioula,  or  the  Lamb,  from 
the  mildneM  or  apathy  of  his  temper,  and  CuBO- 
tator,  fix>m  his  caution  in  war,  was  grandson  of 
Fabius  Gurges.  He  was  consul  for  the  1st  time 
233,  when  Ligtiria  was  his  province  ; censor  230; 
consul  a 2nd  time  228;  opposed  the  agrarian  law 
of  C.  Flaminius  227;  was  dictator  for  bolding  the 
comitia  in  221  ; and  in  218  was  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Carthage,  to  demand  reparation  for  the 
attack  on  Saguntum.  In  217,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Thrasymenus,  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator.  From  this  period,  so  long  as  the  war  with 
Hannibal  was  merely  defensive,  Fabius  l»ecame 
the  leading  man  at  Rome.  On  taking  the  field  he 
laid  down  a simple  and  immutable  plan  of  action. 
He  avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy; 
moved  hii  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where 
the  Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  could 
not  follow  him  ; watched  Hannibal's  movements 
with  unrelaxing  vigilance,  and  cut  off  his  stragglers 
and  foragers.  His  enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of 
the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and  the  Vullur- 
nuB,  and  the  Carthaginian's  adroit  escape  by 
driving  oxen  with  blazing  faf^ts  fixed  to  their  horns, 
up  the  hill-sides,  are  well-known  facts.  But  at 
Home  and  in  bis  own  camp  the  caution  of  Fabius 
was  misinterpreted;  and  the  people  in  mnsequeDoe 
divided  the  command  between  him  and  M.  Mino- 
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das  Rufus,  hU  master  of  tke  bone.  Minocius  mu 
speedily  entrapped,  and  would  hare  been  destroyed 
by  Ha^ibal,  hMd  not  Fabius  generously  hastened 
to  hts  rescue.  Fabius  was  consul  for  the  3rd  time 
in  215,  and  for  the  4th  time  in  2U.  In  213  he 
served  as  legatus  to  bis  own  son,  Q.  Fabins,  consal 
in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is  preserved  which 
exemplines  the  strictness  of  the  Roman  discipline. 
On  entering  the  camp  at  Suessula,  Fabius  advanced 
on  horseback  to  greet  his  son.  Uc  was  passing 
the  lictors  when  the  cimuuI  sternly  bade  him  dis- 
mount. **  My  sou,*'  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabius 
alighting,  **  1 wished  to  see  whether  you  w'ouU 
remember  that  you  were  consul"  Fabios  was 
consul  for  the  5th  time  in  209,  in  which  yesr  be 
retook  Tarentuni.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  2nd 
Punic  war  Fa)>ius  appears  to  less  advantage.  The 
war  bad  become  aggressive  under  a new  race  of 
generals.  Fabius  disapproved  of  the  new  tactics;  he 
dreaded  the  political  supremacy  of  Scipio,  and  was 
bis  uncompromising  opponent  in  his  scheme  of  in- 
s-ading  Afnca.  He  died  in  203. -~4.  Fabius 
Maximns,  eider  son  of  the  preceding,  was  pcaetor 
214  and  consul  213.  He  was  legatus  to  the  consul 
AT.  Livius  Salinator  207.  He  died  soon  after  this 
period,  and  bis  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
his  father.  »&.  Fabios  Maximos  Aemilianas, 
was  by  birth  the  eldest  sod  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulas, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  was  adopted  by 
No.  3.  Fabius  served  under  his  father  (Aemilius) 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  168,  and  was  despatched 
by  him  to  Home  with  the  news  of  hit  victory  at 
Pydna.  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  149 — 148,  and 
consul  in  145.  Spain  was  his  province,  where  he 
encountered,  and  at  length  defeated  Viriatbas. 
Fabius  was  the  pupil  and  patron  of  the  historian 
Po)ybius.~6.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobru^us, 
son  of  the  last.  He  was  consul  121 ; and  he  derived 
his  surname  from  the  victory  w*hieh  he  gained  in 
this  year  over  the  Allobroget  and  their  ally,  BitoU 
tus,  king  of  the  Arverni  in  QauL  He  was  censor 
in  1U8.  He  was  an  orator  and  a man  of  letters. 
^ 7.  d.  Fabius  Maximus  Sarriliaxtns,  was 
adopted  from  the  gens  Servilia,  by  Na  5.  He  was 
uterine  brother  of  Co.  Serrilius  Caepio,  consul  in 
I4l.  He  himself  was  consul  in  l42,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  Viriathus. 

Maximus.  Magnus  Clemaui,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  £>.  383 — 388,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  was 
a native  of  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith  crossed  I 
over  to  Oaul  to  oppoee  Gratian,  who  wras  defeated  { 
by  Maximus,  and  w*as  shortly  afterwards  put  to  ' 
death.  Theodosius  found  it  expedient  to  recognise  I 
Maximus  as  emperor  of  Qaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  | 
ill  order  to  secure  Valentinian  in  the  possession  of 
Italy.  Maximus  however  aspired  to  the  undivided 
empire  of  the  West,  and  accordingly  in  387  he 
invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a formidable  anny. 
Valentinian  was  unable  to  resist  him,  and  6ed  to 
Theodosias  in  the  East.  Theodosius  forthwith 
prepared  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  388  he  forced 
bis  w*ay  through  the  Noric  Alps,  which  had  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  tiie  city  of  Aquileia  by  storm  and 
there  put  Maximus  to  death.  Vict<w,  the  son  of 
Aiaximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Oaul  by  Ar- 
bogates,  the  general  of  Theodosius. 

Maximus,  Petroulni,  Roman  smperor,  a.j>. 
455,  belonged  to  a noble  Roman  family,  and  en- 
|oyed  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state  under 
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Honoriui  and  Valenrinian  IlL  In  consequence  of 
the  violence  offered  to  his  wife  by  Valentinian, 
Maximus  (bnned  a conspiracy  against  this  empmr, 
who  was  assassinated,  and  Maximus  himself  pn> 
claiiDed  smperor  in  his  stead.  HU  reign  however 
lasted  only  2 or  3 months.  Having  forced  Eudoxia, 
the  widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  she  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  death  of  her  former  husband, 
and  accordingly  Oeuseric  was  invited  to  invade 
Italy.  When  Oeuseric  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
rile  ^ber,  Aiaximus  prepared  to  dy  from  Rome, 
but  wras  slain  by  a baud  of  Burgundian  mercena- 
ries, commanded  by  some  old  officers  of  Valentinian. 

Maximal  Planfldes.  [Plancoks.] 

Maximal  Tyifui,  a native  of  Tyre,  a Greek 
rheuiriciau  and  Platonic  philoiopher,  lived  during 
I the  reigns  of  the  Antociiaes  and  of  Ommodus. 
Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  tke  tuton 
! of  M.  .kurelins;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  a different  person  from  Claudiu.s  Maximus, 
the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor  of  this  emperor. 
Maximus  Tyrius  appears  to  have  spent  the  greats 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome 
once  or  twice.  There  are  extant  41  Dissertations 
(AtaX4^nt  or  A47<m)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  theo- 
logical, ethical,  and  other  philosophical  ssbjecta, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not 
chaiaoterised  by  much  depth  of  thought.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Roiske,  Lips.  1774 — 5,  2 volt.  8ve. 

Maximal,  Talerlux  [VALxairi.] 

Maxilla.  [Adb«.J 

Max^ee  (Md{ir«sX  i people  of  N.  Africa,  od 
the  coast  of  the  Lesser  S3rrtu,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river  Triton,  who  daimed  descent  from  the 
Trojans.  They  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  only 
I on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  aad  tboy  painted  thek 
bodies  with  veimUion  ; customs  still  preserved  by 
soraf  tribes  in  the  mne  regions. 

MoxAoa.  [Caxsaiixa,  No.  1.] 

Masara  (Ma^dpa : Ma^opoaXos : J/oxsom),  a 
town  on  tbe  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a river 
I of  the  same  name,  between  Lilybaeum  and  Selinas, 

; and  founded  by  the  latter  city,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war. 

Magees  (Md^uret),  a people  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M. 

I Zalacui.  Ther,  as  well  as  the  Maxysi,  are 
I thought  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Amutzirpht, 
Mo^bema  ( Mua  : Mipcv4«pvcuo  t : Afo/too), 

a town  of  Macedonia  in  Ch^cidicc,at  the  head  of  the 
Torunaic  gulf,  £.  of  Olynriius,  of  which  it  was  the 
seaport  From  this  town  part  of  the  Toranak 
gulf  was  subsequently  called  Sinus  Mecybcrnaeni. 

M4d&b&  (M^offs),  a city  of  Peraea  in  Palestine. 

Medima,  Medina,  or  Meima,  a Greek  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bnittium,  founded  by  the  Ixicriins, 
with  a celebrated  fountain  and  a harbour,  called 
Emporium. 

MMaura,  Ad  Madera,  or  AmedSra  (Ayedrak^ 
Ru.),  a nourishing  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  tbe 
borders  of  Numidia  and  Byxacena,  between  Lares 
and  Theveste  ; a Roman  colony  ; and  the  birth- 
place of  Appuleios. 

Modda  (M^Seia),  daughter  of  AeStes,  king  of 
Colchis,  by  the  Oeeanid  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  hy  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Persea  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal parts  of  her  story  are  given  under  Abstu- 
rra,  Akgonautak,  and  Jason*.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  here  that,  when  Jason  tame  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  she  fell  in  love  with  tke 
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hero,  MtUtcd  him  in  accomplUhing  the  o)>ject  for 
which  be  had  rUited  ColchU,  and  afterwards  HihI 
with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece  ; that  haring  been 
deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youthful  daughter  of 
Crcon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearful  vengeance 
upon  her  faithless  spouse  by  murderiog  tlM  two 
children  which  she  had  bad  by  him,  and  by  de- 
stroying his  young  wife  by  a poisoned  garment ; 
and  that  she  thended  to  Athens  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  winged  dragons.  So  far  her  story  has  been  re- 
lated elsewhere.  At  Athens  she  is  said  to  bare 
married  king  Aegeus,  or  to  liare  been  belored  by 
Sisyphus.  Zeus  himself  is  said  to  bare  sued  for 
her,  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the  anger 
of  ilcra  ; and  the  latter  rewarded  her  by  promis- 
ing immortality  to  her  children.  Her  children  are, 
according  to  some  accounts,  hleimems,  Pheres,  or 
Thessalus,  Alcimenes,  and  Tisander  ; according  to 
others,  she  bad  7 sons  and  7 daughters,  while 
others  mention  only  2 children,  Medus  (some  call  ■ 
him  Polyx'euus)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  son  Argus. 
Respecting  her  flight  from  CorinUi,  there  are  ditfe- 
rent  traditions,  ^rae  say,  as  we  remarked  above, 
that  she  fled  to  Athens  and  married  Aegeus,  but 
when  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  laid  snares  for 
Theseus,  she  escaped  and  w*ent  to  Asia,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  after  her  J^Iedes. 
OUicn  relate  that  she  first  fled  from  Corinth  to 
Hercules  at  Thebes,  who  bad  promised  her  his  as- 
sistance while  yet  in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being 
unfaithful  to  her.  9be  cored  Hercules,  who  was 
seized  with  madnMs  ; and  as  he  could  not  mflTord 
her  the  assistance  he  bad  promised,  sh«'  went  to 
Athens.  She  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  her  son 
Medus  after  her  arrival  is  Asia,  whei^  she  bad 
married  a king  ; whereas  others  state  that  her  son 
Medus  accompanied  her  from  Athens  to  Colchis, 
where  her  son  slew  Perses,  and  restored  her  fisUier 
Aeetes  to  his  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  Aeetes, 
however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Jason,  who  ac- 
companied Medea  to  Colchis.  At  length  Medea 
is  said  to  have  become  immortal,  to  have  been  ho- 
noured with  divine  worship,  and  to  have  married 
Achilles  in  Elysium. 

ll£dddii  (Mf8«wr:  MeSwtfi'iot).  1.  Or  Xadmn 
( AWaao),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Acnmania,  near 
the  road  which  led  from  Limnaea  to  Stratos.  <~2. 
A town  on  the  const  of  Phocis  near  Anticyra,  de- 
stroyed in  the  sacred  war,  and  never  rebuilt  3. 
An  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  meniitmed  by  Homer, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Phoenicus,near  Onchet- 
tos  and  the  lake  Copais.«*4.  A town  of  the 
beates  in  Dalmatia,  near  Scodra. 

Mddla  M^i'a : M^or,  Mfidus),  an  important 
country  of  W.  Asia,  occupying  the  extreme  W.  of 
the  great  table-land  of  /run,  and  lying  between 
Armenia  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  Assyria  and  $u- 
siana  on  the  W.  and  6.W.,  Penis  on  the  8.,  the 
great  desert  of  Aria  on  the  £.,  and  Parthin, 
Uyreania,  and  the  Caspian  on  tlic  X.K.  Its 
boundaries  were,  on  the  N.  the  Araxes,  on  the 
W.  and  8.W.  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagros  and  Parachoatras  (A/fs.  ^ Kttnlittan  ami 
Louri»Uui\  which  divided  it  front  the  Tigris  and 
Ko{^rates  vnUey,  on  the  E.  the  Desert,  and  on 
the  N.E.  the  Caspii  Montes  {Elfnrs  A/.),  the 
counuy  between  which  and  the  Caspian,  though 
reckoned  as  a part  of  Media,  w as  possessed  by 
the  Oelae,  Mordi,  and  other  independent  tribes. 
Media  thus  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem 
proTioce  of  Irok-Ajcmi,  It  was  for  the  most  part 
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a fertile  country*,  producing  wine,  hgs,  oranges 
and  citrons,  and  honey,  and  supporting  ait  cxcel- 
I lent  breed  of  horses.  It  was  well  peopled,  and 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  ancient  Pemian  cmpifc.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  it  was  divided  into  2 parts, 
Great  Media  (r|  /s«7dAi)  Mndfe),  and  Atmpattee. 
[ATROPATaNX.]  The  earliest  history  of  Media 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.^  Herodofis  and 
Ctesias  (in  Diodonu)  give  d^erent  chronologies 
for  its  e^y  kings.  Ctesias  makes  Arbacrs  the 
foeader  of  the  monarchy,  ^wut  u.  c.  642,  and 
reckons  6 kings  from  him  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  by  Cyras.  Ilerodotusceckonsonly  4kings 
of  Media,  namely:  1.  Dkiocosa,  ac.  710 — 057  ; 
2.  Phraortxu,  657—635  ; 3.  Cyaxarbs,  035 
—595  ; 4.  Astvaoxs,  595-^60.  Tbe  last  king 
a*as  dethroned  by  a revohition,  whicli  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  Persiaos,  who  had 
fonoeriy  been  the  subordinate  people  in  ihe  united 
Medo-Persian  empire.  [Cmvs.j  The  Medes  mode 
more  than  one  attempt  to  regain  their  supremacy ; 
the  usurpation  of  the  Mi^ian  Psendo-Saserdis 
was  no  dMbteuch  an  attempt  [Maoi]  ; and  an- 
other ocenrred  in  the  reign  of  Darios  II.,  when 
the  Medes  revoHod,  but  were  soon  subdued  (b.c. 
498).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander  ; it  next 
formed  a part  of  the  kiogdesn  of  the  Seleucidae, 
from  whom  it  was  ccnqiie^  by  the  Partbians,  in 
the  2nd  century  B.  c,  from  which  time  it  belonged 
to  the  Parthii^  and  then  to  the  later  Persian 
empire.  The  people  of  Me^  were  a branch  of 
the  Indo-Gennaoic  fexaily,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Persians  ; their  laogoage  was  a dialect  of  the 
Zend,  and  their  reltt^  tbe  Magian.  They  allied 
theniKlves  Arii,  which,  like  the  native  name  of 
the  Persians  (Artaei)  meaitf  noUe.  They  woe 
divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  6 tribes,  tbe 
Bozae,  Parataceni,  Struchates,  Arixanti,  Budii,  and 
Magi  In  the  early  period  of  their  history,  they 
were  eminent  warriors,  espedally  as  horse-archers  ; 
but  the  long  prevaleace  of  pcooe,  wealth,  and  luxury 
reduced  them  to  a by-word  for  efieminancy.  — It 
is  important  to  notice  tbe  use  of  tbe  names  lUduB 
and  Medi  by  the  Roman  poets,  for  the  nations  of 
Asia  E.  of  the  Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Partbians 
in  particular. 

madiae  Mums  (rh  Mi)81ar  KaXoifUt^ov  r«(xos), 
an  artificial  wall,  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a little  above  33^  N.  lat.  and  divided 
Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  described  by 
Xenophon  (AsoA.  iu  4),  as  being  20  parasaiigs 
long,  100  feet  high,  and  20  thick,  and  as  built 
of  baked  brides,  cemented  with  asphalt.  Its  erec- 
tion was  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  and  beuce  it  was 
also  called  rh  %ffupdfitlot 

MldiOlintiBl  (Mediolancniii),  more  frequently 
called  by  Greek  writers  Madiolinium  ( MrihoXo- 
f'ior),  the  name  of  several  cities  founded  by  the 
Celta  1.  (MUan)^  the  capital  of  the  Insubres  in 
Gallia  Transpadano,  was  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  between  tbe  rivers  Ticiaos  and  Addua.  It 
WAS  taken  by  the  Romans  u.  c.  222,  and  afterwards 
Itecame  both  a municiphnn  and  a colony.  On  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  made  by  Diocletian,  it 
became  the  residence  of  bis  colleague  Maximionns, 
and  continued  to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  West,  till  the  irruption  of  Attila,  who 
took  niid  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  lo 
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trantfer  the  seat  of  (rovemment  to  the  more  strongly 
fortihed  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediolanum  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  empire  ; it 
poesessed  an  imperial  mint,  and  was  the  scat  of  an 
archbishopric.  It  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  see  of  St  Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire,  it  became  the  residence  of 
Theodoric  the  Great  and  the  capital  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom,  and  surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in 
populonsneu  and  prosperity.  It  received  a fearful 
blow  in  A.  D.  539.  when,  in  consequence  of  having 
sided  with  Belisarins,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths 
under  Vitiges.  a great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It  however  gradually 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow,  and  was  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  Lombards,  whose  ca- 
pital. however,  was  Pavia.  The  modem  Milan  con- 
tains no  remains  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of 
I<>  handsome  fluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenao.**2.  (5ai^s),  a town  of  the  Santones 
in  Aquitania,  N.R.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna ; 
subsequently  called  Santones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modem  name.-* 8.  {Ck&Uau  MeiUan\ 
a town  of  the  Bitnriges  Cubi  in  Aqnitania,  N.S. 
of  the  town  last  mentioned.  — 4.  ( A'rmw).  a town 
of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices  in  the  N.  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dnnensit.  S.  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from 
RoComagns  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ; subseqnently 
called  Civitas  Ebroicorum.  whence  its  modem  name. 

A town  of  the  Segosiani  in  the  S.  of  Gallia 
Lngdunensis.^6.  A town  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on 
the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to  Colonia  Agrippina. 

Medioniatrlol.  a people  in  the  S.E.  of  Gallia 
Beljipca  on  the  Mosella,  $.  of  the  Treviri.  Their 
territory  originally  extended  to  the  Rhine,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  had  been  driven  from 
the  banks  of  this  river  by  the  Vangionei,  Nemetes, 
and  other  German  tribes.  Their  chief  town  was 
DivodOnim 

MediterriAlnm  Mare.  [Internum  Mari.] 

MeditilnR,  a Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Meditrinalia 
was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  October.  (Z>ic/. 
Ant  art  MedUrimalia.) 

Medma,,  [Midama.] 

Xedd&eos  or  Xedil&cu.  a river  in  Venctia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  2 rivers, 
the  Medoacus  Major  (Brenta)  and  Medoacus  Mi- 
nor {Bacekiplione\  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
sea  near  Edron,  the  harbour  of  Patavium. 

Kedobriga  (A/dmio,  on  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tupal)^  a town  in  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from  Eme- 
rita  to  Scalabis. 

X5d5caa.  [Amadocus.] 

Xedon  (MeSwv).  1.  Son  of  Oilens,  and  brother 
of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and  was 
slain  hy  Aeneas.  2.  of  Cod  ms.  [Coorus.] 

XMAli,  a people  in  Aquitania  on  the  coast  of ' 
the  Ocean.  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  in  the 
modem  Medoc.  There  were  excellent  oysters 
found  on  their  shores. 

Xednlli.  a people  on  the  £.  frontier  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  whose 
country  the  Dnientia  (Durance)  and  Duria  (Z>07ia 
Minor)  took  their  rise. 

MednUIa  (Medulltnus : St.  Anffeio)^  a colony 
of  Alba,  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  was  situated 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Comiculum  and  Amcriola.  Tarquinius 
Priscus  incorporated  their  territory  with  the  Komtui  ! 
ttate,  * I 
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ModnllinuJ.  Fnrluf.  an  ancient  patrician  family 
at  Rome,  the  members  of  which  held  the  hikbest 
offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic. 

Kedullus,  a mountain  in  HispaniaTarraconensis, 
near  the  Minius. 

XSdtu.  a son  of  Medea.  [Medba.] 

ICedlLB  (Mf;9of),  a small  river  of  Penis,  flowing 
from  the  confines  of  Media,  and  falling  into  the 
.Praxes  (Bend^Emir)  near  Persepolis. 

JCedllia.  [Gorgonbs.] 

Xegabixna  or  Vegab^xu.  L One  of  the  7 
Persian  nobles  who  conspired  against  the  Maglan 
Smerdis,  b.c.  521.  Darius  left  him  behind  with 
an  army  in  Europe,  when  he  himself  recrossed  the 
Hellespont,  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  506.  Me- 
gabasus  subdued  Perinthus  and  the  other  cities  on 
the  Hellespont  and  along  the  coast  of  Thrace. » 2. 
Son  of  Zopyrus.  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  480. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  army  sent  against 
the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  458. 

Xeg&claa  (MvyoMXrjs).  L A name  borne  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  famOy  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Megacles 
who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  his  adherents,  after 
they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athens,  n.  c. 
612.  [Cylon.]— 2.  ASyracusan.  brotherofDion, 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  He 
accompanied  Dion  in  his  flight  from  Syracuse,  358, 
and  afterwards  returned  with  him  to  Sicily. 

Kegaera.  [EuanNioRa] 

X^iUa  or  a small  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  Neapolia. 

Xegal5p5lis  (i)  Me^oAii  wdAxt,  Mr)raA4ToXit: 
Mc‘)tiAowoXfrif5).  1.  (5tiMMO  or  Sinanu)^  the  most 
recent,  but  the  most  important  of  the  cities  of  Ar- 
cadia, was  founded  on  the  advice  of  Epaminondas, 
afrer  the  battle  of  Leuetta,  B.c.  37 1«  and  was 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  38  villages.  It 
was  situated  in  the  district  Moenalia,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Messenio,  on  the  river  Helisson,  which 
flowed  through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly  2 
equal  parts.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  Orestion  orOrestia  ; was  50  stadia  (6  miles) 
in  circumference  ; and  contained,  when  it  arms  be- 
sieged by  Polysperchon,  about  15,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  which  would  give  us  a population 
of  about  70.000  inhabitants.  Megalopolis  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Macedonians  ; but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  governed  by 
n series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Ly- 
diadet,  voluntarily  resigned  the  government,  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  league.  B.  c.  234. 
It  became  in  consequence  opposed  to  Sparta,  and 
w*as  taken  and  plundered  by  Cleomenes.  who  either 
killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  city,  222.  After 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
restored  by  Pbilopoemen,  who  again  collects!  its 
inhabitants  ; but  it  never  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  gradually  sunk  into  insignificance. 
Pbilopoemen  and  the  historian  Polybius  were 
natives  of  Megalopolis.  The  ruins  of  its  theatre, 
once  the  largest  in  Greece,  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  to  he  seen  in  the  village  of 
Sinano.  — 2.  A town  in  Caria.  [Aphrudisus.] 
— 8.  A town  in  Pontus.  [Ssbastia.1  — 4.  \ 
town  in  the  X.  of  Africa,  was  a Carthaginian  city 
in  the  interior  of  Byzocena,  in  n beautiful  situa- 
tion : it  w’as  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of 
Agathocies. 
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Xegaalra  (MrycUc<pa),  wife  of  Celeiu,  luually 
<«lle<l  Mxtanira. 

XegapentliM  (Mryovci^s).  1.  Son  of  Proe- 
tut,  father  of  Anaxagorai  and  Iphianira,  and  king 
of  Argot.  He  exchanged  bit  dominion  for  that  of 
Perteut,  to  that  the  Utter  receiTed  Tirynt  inatead 
of  Argot.  ~ 2.  Son  of  Menelaut  by  an  AetolUn 
aUTe,  Pierii  orTehda£.  MeneUut  brought  about 
a marriage  between  Megapenthet  and  a daughter 
of  Alector.  According  to  a Rhodian  tradition, 
Megapenthet,  after  the  death  of  hit  &thcr,  ex* 
pelled  Helen  from  Argot,  who  thereupon  to 
Polyxo  at  Rhodet. 

Kegira  (M«7dpa),  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thehet,  and  wife  of  Her^et.  See  p.  308. 

Mig&ra  (rd  Mryopo,  in  Lat  Megara,  'ae,  and 
pL  Megara,  •orum : Mryopcvs,  Megarentit).  L 
{M^gara)^  the  capital  of  Mboaris,  was  lituated 
8 stadia  (1  mile)  (ram  the  tea  opposite  the  island 
SaUmit,  about  26  miles  from  Athens  and  31  miles 
from  Corinth.  It  consiticd  of  3 parts:  1.  The' 
ancient  Pelasgian  citadel,  called  Oinia,  said  to  have  j 
been  built  by  Car,  the  ton  of  Phoroneui,  which 
was  situated  on  a hill  N.W.  of  the  Utcr  city. 
Tbit  citadel  contained  the  ancient  and  celehrat^ 
Mttjaron  (jiiyapop)  or  temple  of  Demeter,  from 
which  the  town  it  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  2.  The  modem  citadel,  situated  on  a lower 
hill  to  the  S.W.  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Aka-  \ 
/iottt,  from  its  reputed  founder  Alcathous,  ton  of 
Pelopt.  3.  The  town  properly  to  called,  sitnated 
at  the  foot  of  the  two  citadeU,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Pelopidae  under  Alcaihtut,  and 
tubtequently  enlarged  by  a Doric  colony  under 
Aletbet  and  Athemenet  at  the  time  of  Codmt.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  called  PoUduto 
(floAlx*^).  The  town  contained  many  public 
buildings  which  are  dcKribed  at  length  by  Ptusa- 
niat.  Its  seaport  was  Nitaea  (Nfcrcua),  which 
wot  connected  with  Megan  by  2 walls,  8 stadia  in 
length,  built  by  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
possession  of  Megara,  B.C.  461>— 445.  Nisaea  is 

said  to  have  been  built  by  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pan- 
dioD  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  are  some- 
times called  Nisncan  Megarians  (oi  Nuraiot  Mt- 
7op«ir)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  iIrbUean 
Megarians  (ot  *TfAaroi  MryopeU)  in  Sicily.  In 
front  of  Nisaea  lay  the  small  island  Minoa  (MiVwa), 
which  added  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbour. 
— In  the  most  ancient  times  Megara  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  inhabited  by  Leleges.  It 
subsequently  became  annexed  to  Attica  ; and  Me- 
garis  form«'d  one  of  the  4 ancient  divisions  of 
Attica.  It  was  next  conquered  by  the  Dorians, 
and  was  for  a time  subject  to  Corinth  ; but  it 
finally  asserted  its  independence,  and  rapidly  be-  i 
came  a wealthy  and  powerful  city.  To  none  of! 
these  events  can  any  date  be  assigned  with  cer-  | 
tainty.  Its  power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by 
the  tiottrishing  colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which 
Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  and  the  i 
Hyblaean  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  import- 
ant. Its  nary  was  a match  for  that  of  Athens, 
with  which  it  contested  the  island  of  Salarois ; and 
it  was  not  till  after  a long  struggle  that  the  Athe- 
nians succeeded  in  obtaining  posseuion  of  this 
island.  The  government  was  originally  an  aristo-  ' 
cracy  as  in  moot  of  the  Doric  cities  ; but  Theogmes, 
who  put  himieU  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
obtained  the  supreme  pow’er  about  a.  c.  620.  Thca- 
genes  was  afterwards  expelled  ; and  a deinocratical 
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form  of  govemment  established.  ARerthe  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at  war  with  Co- 
rinth, and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  garrison  into 
the  city,  461  ; but  the  oligarchical  party  having 
got  the  upper  hwd  the  Athenians  were  expelled, 
441.  Megara  is  not  often  mentioned  after  this 
period.  It  was  taken  and  iu  walls  destroyed  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetea  ; it  was  taken  again  by  the 
Romans  under  Q.  Metellus ; and  in  the  time  of 
Auguatus  it  had  ceMed  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
—Megara  b celebrated  in  the  hbtory  of  philosophy, 
as  the  seat  of  a philosophical  school,  usually  called 
the  Megmrian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid,  a 
native  of  the  city,  and  a disciple  of  Socrates. 
[El'clidrs,  No.  2.j^ There  are  no  remains  of 
any  importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara.^ 
3.  A town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast,  N.  of  Syracuse, 
founded  by  Dorians  from  Megara  in  Greece,  a c. 
728,  on  the  site  of  a small  town  Hyblo,  and  hence 
called  Megara  Hyblaea,  and  iu  inhabitanu  Me- 
garenses  Hyblaei  {Mryagtif  ‘TdAruot).  From  the 
time  of  Oelon  it  belonged  to  Syracuse.  It  w'as 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  from  that  time  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, but  it  u still  mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the 
name  of  Megarii. 

Megirous  (Mryap€i£$)^  son  of  Onchestus,  also 
called  a son  of  Poseidon  and  Oenope,  of  Hippo- 
menes,  of  Apollo,  or  of  Aegeus.  He  was  a brother 
of  Abrote,  the  wife  of  Nisus.  king  of  Megara,  and 
the  father  of  Evippus,  Timalcus,  Hippomcnes,  and 
Evaechme.  Megara  is  said  to  have  derived  iu  name 
from  him. 

Xtgfaia  (d  Mryapls  or  d MeTopne^  ic.  yri),  a 
small  district  in  Greece  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  gulfs,  originally  reckoned  part  of  Hellas 
proper,  but  subsequently  included  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Boeolia,  on 
the  E.  and  N.  E.  by  Attica,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Urritory  of  Corinth,  It  conuined  about*  143 
square  miles.  The  country  was  very  mountainous  ; 
and  iu  only  plain  W'as  the  one  in  which  the  city  of 
Megara  was  situatod.  It  was  separated  from  Boeotia 
by  Ml  Cilhaeron,  and  from  Attica  by  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Horns  (rd  aepara)  on  account  of 
their  2 projecting  summiU.  The  Oeninean  moun- 
tains extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  formed  iu  S.  boundary  towards  Co- 
rinth. There  were  2 roads  through  these  moun- 
tains from  Corinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pass, 
which  ran  along  the  Saronic  gul^  passed  by  Crora- 
myon  and  Megara,  and  was  the  direct  road  from 
Corinth  to  Athens  ; the  other  rmn  along  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  passed  by  Oerante  and  Pegae,  and  was 
the  road  from  Corinth  into  Boeotia.  The  only  lonm 
of  importance  in  Megaris  was  iu  capiul  Mecara. 
[Mmara.]  “ 

Meguthinas  a Greek  writer, 

who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as  ambassador 
to  Sandracott^  king  of  the  Prasii,  where  he  re- 
sided some  lime.  He  wrote  a work  on  India,  in 
4 book^  entitled  Indica  (rd  ‘lyBticd),  to  which 
later  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
acco'iru  of  the  country. 

Mages  (Msynt),  son  of  Phylcus,  and  grandson 
of  Augeas  was  one  of  the  suiu^  of  Helen,  and  led 
his  bands  from  DoUchium  and  the  Fxhinades 
against  Troy. 

Megiddo  (MaysJSw,  MrysSii ; Aej/ua  ?>,  a consi- 
derable city  of  Palestine,  on  the  river  Kishon,  in 
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a valley  of  the  tame  name*  which  formed  a pert  | 
of  the  great  plain  of  Jeireel  or  Eednelon,  on  the 
conhnee  of  Galilee  and  Saeearia.  It  wee  a reti> 
denco  of  the  Camenituh  king*  before  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  liy  the  Jewa.  It  was  fortified  br 
Solomon.  It  was  probably  the  same  place  which 
was  called  Legi#  under  the  Romans. 

HegUt&nit  a people  of  Annenia,  in  the  daatiiet 
of  Soohene,  near  the  EupfarateiL 

Kebt«  river.  [Milla.] 

XeU,  niblat,  a Roma  jarist,  who  i>  afiim 
cited  in  the  Itigeit.  pnfaeUjr  Und  in  the  ttBM  of 
Antoninaa  Pina. 

Mela,  or  Mella,  M.  Annaetu,  the  son 

of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  bn>* 
ther  of  L.  Sextcca  the  philosopher,  and  Gellio.  By 
his  mfe  Acilia  he  had  at  les^  one  sen,  the  ccte* 
brated  Lucan.  After  l4Ucan*S  death,  a.o.  65,  Mela 
bid  claim  to  his  property ; and  as  be  was  rich,  he 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Piso*s  conspiracy, 
and  anticipated  a cmtau  sentence  by  soieidc. 

KeU,  Ponponlnc,  the  firet  Roman  anthor  who 
composed  a formal  treetise  itpim  Geography,  was  n 
native  of  Spain,  and  probably  fioarished  under  the 
emperor  Claudiua.  His  work  is  entitled  D«  Situ 
OHm  Libri  III.  It  omtains  a brief  description  of 
the  whole  world  as  known  to  the  Romans.  The 
text  is  oAen  corrupt,  but  the  etyle  is  simple,  and 
the  Litinity  is  pure  ; and  although  every  thing  is 
compressed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  we  find 
the  monotony  of  the  catalogue  occasionally  diver' 
sificd  by  animated  and  pleasing  pictures.  The  l)eet 
edition  is  by  Tsschockios,  7 porta,  8vo.  Lips.  1 R07. 

Melaena  Aero  (fj  MfAaira  iucpa).  1.  (AaFo 
Bumu.,  which  mesnt  the  sfune  as  the  Greek  name, 
i.  e.  ikt  Block  C<ifM),  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the 
great  prninsnb  of  Ionia : formed  by  Mt.  Mimas  ; 
celebrated  for  the  millstones  hewn  from  it.— *8. 
(C  St.  Nicoln\  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island 
oK  Chios.  (Aura  Bunm)  a promontory  of 
Bithynia,  a little  R.  of  the  Bosporus,  between  the 
nvers  Rhebas  and  Artanes  ; also  called  KoAbcucpoK 
mid  Bi6vWav  fijcpor. 

Mblaenaa  (HvAoiyaf:  MsXaiyfvr).  1.  OrMe- 
laenftae  (MeAcursal),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia 
on  the  Alpheus,  N.W.  of  Bufdiagium,  and  9.E.  of 
Heraea.^S.  A demos  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  IWntia,  belonging  to  the  tiibe  Antiochis. 

Melamblnm  (MvX^^fiov),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Pe]a«7iotis,  lieloDging  to  the  territory  of  Scotusss. 

Melampna  (MvAd^-rovs).  L Son  ^ Amytbaon 
by  Idoinene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia  or 
Rhodope,  and  a brother  of  Bias.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal  who  had 
b^n  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  os  the  per* 
son  who  first  prsctis^  the  m^ical  art,  and  who 
established  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Iphianaaaa 
(others  call  her  Iphianira  or  Cytianaasa),  by  whom 
he  liecame  the  father  of  Mantius  and  Antiphates. 
Alms,  Dias,  Manto,  and  Pranoe  arc  also  named  by 
some  writer*  as  his  children.  Before  bis  house 
there  stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a serpent's  nest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  liis  servants,  but 
Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and  fed 
them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was  asleep, 
they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues.  On  liis 
wakinz  he  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  tluit  be 
now  understood  the  language  of  birds,  and  that 
with  their  assistance  he  could  foretell  the  future. 
In  addition  to  this  he  acquired  the  power  of  pro- 
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phesying  from  the  victims  that  were  offered  to 
the  gods ; and,  after  having  an  interview  witlr 
Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  he  became  a 
most  renowned  sootbssyer.  Daring  hie  residence 
at  Pylos  his  brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  snitora 
for  the  hand  of  Pmn,  the  draghtnr  of  Neleoi. 
The  latter  promised  bis  daughter  to  the  man  who 
shoold  bring  him  the  oxon  of  Iphielns,  which  wen 
gnarded  by  a dog  whom  neither  man  nor  animal 
could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the  task  of 
procuring  the  oxen  for  ais  brother,  although  hn 
knew  that  the  thief  would  be  caught  and  kept  in 
imprisonment  for  a year,  after  which  he  was  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  oxen.  Things  turned  out  as  be 
had  said  ; Melampus  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
in  bis  captivity  he  learned  from  the  wood-worms 
that  the  building  in  which  be  was  imprisoned 
would  soon  break  down.  He  accordingly  demanded 
to  be  let  out,  and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  thns 
liecame  acquainted  with  his  prophetic  powers,  they 
asked  him  in  what  manner  Iphiclus,  who  had  no 
children,  was  to  become  father.  Melanpui,  ou  the 
SBggestioo  of  a rnlture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacus  had 
ooce  cut  his  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  during  ten 
days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphichas  became  the 
faUxer  of  Podaiees.  Melampus  now  received  the 
oxen  as  a reward  for  his  good  services,  drove  them 
to  Pylos,  and  thua  gained  Pero  for  his  brother. 
Afterwards  Melampus  obtained  possession  of  a 
third  of  the  kingdom  of  A^os  iu  tho  following 
manner:  — In  the  reign  of  Anaxagoras,  king  of 
Argos,  the  women  of  the  kingdom  were  seised 
with  madness,  and  roamed  about  the  country  in  a 
frantic  state.  Melampus  cured  them  of  their  frensy, 
on  condition  that  ho  and  his  brother  Bias  should 
receive  on  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aigos.  Melampus  and  Bias  married 
the  two  daughters  of  Prootus,  and  ruled  over  tsro* 
thirds  of  Argos.*— 8.  The  author  of  2 little  Or<*«k 
worics  s^ll  extant,  entitled  DivinoHo  car  PalpiUi- 
tiont  and  De  Aacris  OUateit  im  Corpora,  He  lived 
probably  in  the  3rd  centnry  b.  (X  at  Alexandria. 
Both  the  works  are  full  of  superstitions  and  absitf' 
dities.  Edited  by  Franx,  in  hii  Scriptam  PAysu>- 
•ptomiafi  Fctera,  Altenburg,  1780. 

Helanchlaani  (MsAdTxAou^t),  a people  in  tbe 
N.  of  Sarmatui  Asiatics,  about  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Tnnais  (Don\  resembling  the  Scythians 
in  manners,  though  of  a different  race.  Their 
Greek  name  was  derived  from  their  dark  clothing. 

lESlksippa  (McAaWinni),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by  Aeolus, 
she  fled  to  mount  Pclion ; and  in  order  that  her 
condition  might  not  become  known,  she  prayed 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  a mare.  Artemis  granted 
her  prayer,  and  in  the  form  of  a horse  she  was 
lac^  among  the  stars.  Another  account  describes 
er  metamorphosis  at  a punishment  for  having 
despised  Art4mis  or  fur  having  divulged  the  coim- 
sels  of  the  gods. 

Kelanipiddes  ( McXa»oTwi5irT),  of  Melos,  a cele- 
brated lync  poet  in  the  department  of  tbe  dithy* 
nunb.  He  flonrithed  about  B.C.  440,  and  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Pordiccas,  of  Mace- 
donia, and  there  died.  His  high  reputation  as  a 
poet  is  intimated  by  Xenophon,  who  makes  Aris* 
todemui  give  him  the  first  place  among  dithyram- 
bic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Poly- 
cletuB,  nud  Zeuxis,  as  tho  chief  masters  in  their 
respective  arts ; and  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions 
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him,  with  SimonidM  and  Euripides^  m amoDg  the 
most  dutinguiahed  aaeten  of  mutie.  Sevecml 
vertef  of  hU  poetry  ate  itill  preserved.  See  Bergk, 
Po'CL  Ltfr.  (irate,  pp.  847— U50.  Soma  writer*, 
following  the  authority  of  Suidoa,  moke  2 poeU  of 
thif  niBie. 

Meltnippaf  (MrAdi'iwot),  son  of  Aetaco*  of 
Thebes,  who,  in  the  attack  of  the  Seven  on  his 
native  city,  slew  Tydeoa  and  Mecisteu*.  Hie 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
on  the  ix>ad  to  Chakia. 

MelanogoaClUL  [Gastuuo.] 
imanthltu  1.  Also  called  Me- 

lantbeus,  son  of  DoUua,  was  a goat-herd  of  Ulyiset, 
who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  was 
killed  by  Ulysses.^2.  An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of 
whom  little  is  known  beyond  the  attacks  made  on 
him  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets. 
The  most  important  passage  respecting  him  is  in  the 
Peace  of  Aristophanes  (79G,  dtc.).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  wit,  of  which  seve^  specimens  are 
preserved  by  Platarclu^  3w  Or  Mclanthus,  an 
<mment  Greek  painter  of  the  Sicyooian  school, 
was  contemporary  with  Apelles  (b.  c.  332),  with 
whom  he  studied  under  Pampbilus.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  colourist  of  all  ths  Greek  paintera. 

Kelaiithlns  (McAdr^ior,  prob.  a 

river  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  £.  of  the  Prom. 
Jasohium  ; the  boundary  between  Pontus  Pol»> 
ffioniacuj  and  Pontus  Cappadodus. 

M^nthus  or  miaatUns  (McAoy^or),  one  of 
the  Nelidoe,  and  king  of  Messenia,  whence  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  Ueraclidse,  on  their  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  ; and,  following  ths  instructions 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  took  refuge  in  Attica.  In  a 
war  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xan> 
thus,  the  Boeotian  king,  challenged  Thymoetes, 
king  of  Athens  and  the  lost  of  the  Thesidae,  to 
single  combat.  Th^'inoetss  declined  the  challenge 
00  the  ground  of  age  and  infirmity.  So  ran  the 
story,  which  strove  afterwards  to  disguise  the 
violent  change  of  dynasty  ; and  Melanthus  under- 
took it  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  sucoess.  He  slew  Xanthiis, 
and  became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Thesidae. 
According  to  Pausaoias,  the  ctmqveitw  of  Xanthus 
wa-«  Audropompus,  the  father  of  Melanthus  ; ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  it  was  Codrus,  his  son. 

Me^  (Mc'Xas),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  whose 
waters  were  of  a dark  colour.  1.  {Mamro  Nero  or 
A/a«ro  Potamo)y  a small  river  in  Boeotia,  which 
rises  7 ^tadia  N.  of  Orchomenus,  becomes  navigable 
almost  from  its  source,  flows  between  Orcbor^nus 
and  Aspledon,  and  loses  the  greater  port  of  its 
waters  in  the  marahes  connected  with  Uke  Copats. 
A small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  in  ancient  times 
into  the  river  Cephissns.«»3.  A river  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Malts,  flows  near  Heroclea  and 
Trachis,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  ••-8.  A 
liver  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  falls  into  the  /\pi- 
danus.~4.  A river  of  Thrace,  flows  first  S.W., 
Uien  N.W.,  and  falls  N.  of  Cardia  into  the  Melas 
Sinus.  ^ 5.  A river  in  the  N.  £.  of  Skilr,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  between  Mylae  and  Naulochui, 
through  excellent  meadows,  in  which  the  oxen  of 
the  sun  ore  said  to  have  fe<L~6.  {ManamgaU 
Su)t  a uavigable  river,  50  stadia  (5  ge<^.  miles) 
£.  of  Side,  was  the  boundary  between  Pamphylia 
and  Ctltcia.^7.  (iT(ira-.S'M,  \.c.  the  Black  Hiver\ 
in  Cappadocia,  rises  in  M.  Argaeus,  flows  past 
Marara,  and,  after  fomung  a succession  of  moimsses. 
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falls  into  the  Halys,  and  not  (as  Strabo  Miys)  into 
the  Euphutea. 

XMoa  Siauj  (HfAos  rnfAwor : GtJ/ of  Saroe)^ 
a gulf  of  the  Aegoean  sea,  between  the  coast  of 
Thrace  on  the  N.W.  and  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
tuB  on  the  S.  E.,  into  which  the  river  Melas  flows. 

M^di  or  Meldoe,  a people  in  Gadlia  Lugdu- 
neniis  on  the  borders  of  Belgica,  and  upon  the 
river  Sequana  (Sums),  in  whose  territory  Caesar 
builMO  ships  for  his  expedition  against  Britain. 

Meleager  (MsAferypov).  1.  Son  of  Oeneus  and 
Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  husband  of 
Cleopatra,  and  father  of  Polydora.  Other*  call 
him  a son  of  Arcs  and  Altba^  He  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  Aetolian  heroes  of  Calydon,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  thawing  the 
javelin.  He  took  part  in  the  Argonoutic  expe- 
dition. On  hia  return  home,  the  fields  of  Calydon 
wert;  laid  waste  by  a monstrous  boar,  which  Arte- 
mis had  sent  against  the  country  as  a punishment, 
because  Oeneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  once  neg- 
lected tooflferupa  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No 
one  dared  encounter  the  terrible  animal,  till  at 
length  Meleager,  with  a band  of  other  heroes, 
went  out  to  bunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ; 
but  the  Calydonians  and  Curetes  quarrelled  about 
the  head  and  bide,  and  at  length  waged  open  war 
against  each  other.  The  Calydonians  were  always 
victorious,  10  long  as  Meleager  went  out  with 
them.  But  when  his  mother  Althaea  pronounced 
a curse  upon  him,  enraged  nt  the  death  of  her 
brother  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  Meleager 
stayed  at  home  with  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The 
Curetes  now  began  to  press  Calydon  very  hard.  1 1 
was  in  vain  tb^  the  old  men  of  the  town  mode 
him  the  most  brilliant  promises  if  he  would  again 
join  in  the  fight,  and  that  his  fatlier,  hit  sisters, 
and  his  mother  supplicated  him.  At  length,  how- 
evtf,  he  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  Cleo- 
patra: be  put  the  Curetes  to  flight,  but  he  never 
returned  home,  for  the  Erinnys,  who  had  heard 
the  curse  of  his  mother,  overtook  him.  . Such  is 
ibe  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  as  we  find  it 
in  Homer.  (//.  ix.  527,  teq.)  In  the  later  tra- 
ditions Meleager  collects  the  heroes  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  fair  maiden  Alalanta ; but  the  hc-roes 
refused  to  bunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who  was 
in  love  with  her,  overcame  their  opposition.  Ata- 
lanta  gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which  was 
at  length  slain  by  Meleager.  He  presented  the 
liide  to  Atalanta,  but  the  sons  of  Thestius  took  it 
from  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a rage  slew 
them.  This,  hoa’ever,  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
death  which  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way. 
When  he  was  7 day's  old  the  Moerae  appeared, 
declaring  that  the  l^y  would  die  os  soon  as  the 
pieceof  wood  which  wm  burning  on  the  hearth  should 
be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon  hearing  this,  extin- 
guished the  firebrand,  and  concealed  it  in  a chest. 
Meleager  himself  became  invulnerable  ; but  after 
he  had  killed  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  she 
lighted  the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died. 
Althaea,  too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done, 
put  an  end  to  her  life  ; aud  Cleopatra  died  of 
grieC  The  sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly 
^ter  his  death,  until  Artemis  changed  them  into 
guinea-bens  (>MA«a7pl8<r),  which  were  transferred 
to  the  island  of  Lems.  Even  Id  this  condition 
they  mourned  during  a certain  part  of  the  year  for 
their  brother.  Two  of  them,  Gorge  and  Deiaoira, 
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through  the  mediation  of  Dionyius,  were  not  meta* 
morpho»ed.»2.  Son  of  Neoptolemut,  a Macedo- 
nian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (a. c.  323) 
Meleager  resisted  the  claims  of  Perdiccas  to  the 
regencr,  and  was  eventually  associated  with  the 
latter  in  this  office.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perdiccas.  i— 
S.  Son  of  Eucrates,  the  celebrated  writer  and  col- 
lector of  epigranu,  was  a native  of  Gadara  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  lived  about  B.  c.  60.  There  are  131 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a good  Greek  style,  though  somewhat  affected, 
and  diitinguislicd  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory' 
fancy.  An  account  of  his  collection  of  epigrams  is 
given  under  Planudes. 

Miletus  or  Melituf  (MsAirror:  M^Xtret),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  Pit- 
thcan  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a frigid  and 
licentious  poet,  and  a worthless  and  profligate  man. 
In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was  Meletus  who 
laid  the  indictment  before  the  Arcbon  Basileus  ; but 
in  reality  he  was  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
accusers ; and  according  to  one  account  he  was 
bribed  by  Anrtus  and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the 
affair,  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athe- 

nians repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Meletus  was 
stoned  to  death  as  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly. 

M4Ua  (Mc\ta),  a nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
liecame  by  Inachus  the  mother  of  Phoroneus  and 
Aegialeus  or  Pegeus ; and  by  Silenus  the  mother 
of  the  centaur,  Pholus  ; and  by  Poseidon  of  Amy- 
cus.  She  was  carried  off  by  Apollo,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Ismenius,  and  of  the  seer 
Tenems.  She  was  worshipped  in  the  Ismeniura, 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Thebes.  In  the 
plural  form,  the  Meliae  or  Meliadet  (MeXfai, 
McAtdSes)  arc  the  nymphs,  who,  along  with  the 
Gigantes  and  Krinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  that  fell  from  Uranus  and  were  received  by 
Oaco.  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Zeus  are  likewise 
called  Meliae. 

Meliboea  (M«Xi'4oia : M«Xi4o«  Ji).  1.  A town  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  between  Ml. 
Ossa  and  Mt.  Pelion,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Magnes,  and  to  have  been  named  Meliboea  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Philoctotcs.  who  is 
hence  called  by  Virgil  (Aen.  iiL  401)  dux 
lonu.  I:  was  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye.  (Lu- 
cret.  ii,  499;  V'irg.  v.  251. )^2.  A small 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes  in  Syria. 

MeUbertes.  [Palaxmon.] 

Meliaia  (M^Xi<r<ra).  1.  A n^'mph  said  to  have 
fliscovered  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom  bees 
were  believed  to  have  received  their  name  (^eXid- 
<roi ).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
name  really  came  from  M^Xi,  honey,  and  was 
hence  given  to  nymphs.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions bees  were  nymphs  metamorphosed.  Hence 
the  nymphs  who  fed  the  infiint  Zeus  with  honey 
are  called  Melissae.^2.  The  name  of  priestesses 
in  general,  but  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Apollo,  and  Artemis.  — 
3.  Wife  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and 
daughter  of  Pmcics,  tyrant  of  Epidaunis,  was  slain 
by  her  husljand.  [Periander.] 

Melisios  (M^X(affos),  1.  Of  Samos,  a Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Itliagcnes,  was,  according  to 
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the  commoo  account,  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
opposed  to  Pericles,  B.C.  440.  But  be  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
placed  much  earlier,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  Henmlitos,  and  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides.  It  appears  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  work,  which  was  written  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  that  he  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Eleatics.  2.  A Latin  grammarian 
and  a comic  poet,  was  a freedman  of  Maecenas, 
and  was  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  library  in  the  portico  of  Octavia. 

XiUta  or  XSUta  (MfX/ni ; McXircubs,  Mell- 
teniis).  1.  (Afofra),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  situated  58  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Sicily,  and  179  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Africa.  Its  greatest  length  is  17^  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  9^  miles.  The  island  was  first 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  used  it  os  a 
place  of  refuge  for  their  ships,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  harbours.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  The  Romans 
however  appear  to  have  neglected  the  island,  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a frequent  resort  of 
pirates.  It  contained  a town  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  2 celebrated 
temples,  one  of  Juno  on  a promontory  near  the 
town,  and  another  of  Hercules  in  the  S.  £.  of  the 
island.  It  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the 
island  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked; 
though  some  writers  erroneously  suppose  that  the 
apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name  off  the  Illyrian  coast  The  inhabitants  ma- 
nufactured fine  cloth,  which  was  in  much  request 
at  Rome.  They  also  exported  a considerable 
quantity  of  honey  ; and  from  this  island,  according 
to  some  authorities,  come  the  catuli  Mditaei^  the 
favourite  lapdogs  of  the  Roman  ladies,  though 
other  writers  n^e  them  come  from  the  island  off 
the  Illyrian  coast. 2.  {^f^eda).  a small  island  in 
the  Adriatic  sea  off  the  coast  of  Illyria  (Dalmatia), 
N.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  8.  A deroui  in  Attica, 
which  also  formed  port  of  the  city  of  Athens,  w‘as 
situated  S.  of  the  inner  Cenmicus,  and  probably 
included  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It  was  said  tc 
have  derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Melite,  with 
whom  Hercules  was  in  love,  and  it  therefore  con- 
tained a temple  of  this  god.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Athens  was  called  the  Melitian  gate,  because  it 
led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  10.3,  a.]  o4.  A lake 
in  Aetolia  near  the  mourn  of  the  Achelous,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  the  town  OenUdae. 

MeUtaea,  Melitaa  or  Melitla  (MsXxra/a,  Ms- 
Xireia.  McXirla : MsXxTaifvr),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Phthiotls,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Othrys,  and 
near  the  river  Enipeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Pyrrha  in  more  ancient  times,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Hellen  was  shown  in  its  markot-pUce. 

MiUta(M«Xir9j),  a nymph,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
a daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

MilitdnS  (McXitt}»^),  a district  of  Armenia 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  especially 
for  its  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  possessed  no 
great  town  until  the  1st  century  of  oar  era,  when 
a city,  also  called  Melitene  (now  Malattynk)  was 
built  on  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  near 
tliat  river  itself,  probably  on  the  site  of  a very 
ancient  fort.  This  became  a place  of  considerable 
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iinportanre  ; the  centre  of  sereral  roads  j the  sta- 
tion,  under  Titus,  of  the  l‘2th  legion  ; nnd.  in  the 
later  division  of  the  provinces,  the  capital  of 
Armenia  Sectinda.  In  a.d.  577,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a victorr  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the 
Persians  under  Chosroes  I. 

KSllto  (McAItms'),  a Christian  writer  of  consi- 
derable eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardes  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  presented  an 
Apology  for  the  Christians.  Of  his  nurocDus 
works  only  fragments  are  extant. 

XeUa  or  Hda  (MeUa).  a river  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padnna,  which  flows  by  Brixia  and  falls  into  the 
Ollius 

Kallai^  1.  A town  of  the  Bastali  in  Hi»paiiia 
Baetica  between  Belon  and  Calpo,  on  the  road 
from  Gades  to  Malac^  ~2.  A town  in  the  same 
province,  considerably  N.  of  the  former,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emeiita. 

XelodtLntini  (A/c/va),  a town  of  the  Senones  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  of  the  Scquana 
(.Seine),  and  on  the  road  from  Agcndicuro  to  Lutetia 
ParisioninL 

K51os  (M^Aot:  M^Xior:  an  island  in 

the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  most  W.-iy  of  the  group 
of  the  Cyclndcii,  whence  it  was  called  Zrpkyria  by 
Aristotle.  It  is  about  70  miles  N.  of  the  coast  of 
Crete,  and  6.^  E.  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesua 
Its  length  is  about  14  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its 
breadth  about  8 miles.  It  contains  on  the  N.  a 
deep  bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
on  which  was  situated  a town,  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin  ; it  contains  hot  springs,  and  mines  of  sul- 
phur and  alum.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it 
produced  in  antiqnity,  as  it  docs  at  present,  abun- 
dance of  com,  oil,  wine,  &c.  It  was  first  colonised 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  called  it 
liifUus  or  after  the  Phoenician  town  Byblus. 

It  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians,  or 
at  least  by  Dorians  ; and  consequently  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  it  embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In 
B.C.  426  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  island  ; but  in  416  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  after  a siege  of  several 
months,  whereupon  they  killed  all  the  adult  moles, 
sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and  peopled 
the  island  by  an  Athenian  colony. — Melos  was  the 
birthplace  of  Diagoras,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristo- 
phanes calls  Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

lUlp5mill5  i,  c.  the  singing 

goddeu,  one  of  the  9 Muses,  who  presided  over 
Tragedy.  See  Musai. 

Xemlni,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonenais.  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Durentia,  whose  chief  town  was 
Carpentorocte  {Carpentra*). 

Maiwmlw  Oiens,  a plcbemn  house  at  Home, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  I»efore  b.c. 
175,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
Tmian  Mneitbeus.  (Vii^r.  An.  v.  117.) 

Xemmltit.  1.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  ac.  Ill, 
wns  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical  party 
>t  Rome  during  the  Jugurthine  war.  Among  the 
nobles  impeached  by  Memtnius  were  L.  Calpumius 
Bestia  and  M.  Aemilius  Scaums,  Memmius  was 
slain  by  the  mob  of  Satuminas  and  Glaucia,  while 
a candidate  for  the  consulship  in  100.^2.  C. 
Kemmius  OimMlltii,  tribune  of  the  plebs  66,  cu- 
rale  aedile  60,  and  praetor  58.  He  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  i^atorian  party,  since  he  impeached 
P.  Vatinioa,  opposed  P.  Clodios,  and  was  vehc* 
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ment  in  hii  invectives  against  Julius  Caesar.  But 
l>ofore  he  com(>etcd  for  the  consulship,  54.  he  bad 
been  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who  supported  him 
with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  however,  again 
offended  Caesar  by  revealing  a certain  coalition 
with  his  opponents  at  the  comitia.  He  was  im- 
peached for  ambitus,  and,  receiving  no  aid  from 
Caesar,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Mytiicne,  where 
ho  was  living  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  proconsulate. 
Memmius  married  Fnusta,  a daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  after  having  by'  her  at 
least  one  ton  C.  Memmius.  [Xo.  3.]  He  was 
eminent  both  in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lu- 
cretius dedicated  his  poem,  De  Herum  Naturay  to 
him.  He  w’as  a man  of  profligate  character,  and 
wrote  indecent  poems.** 3.  0.  Memmius,  ion  of 
the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  54,  when 
he  prosecuted  A.  Gabiiuua  for  malversation  in  his 
province  of  Syria,  and  Domitius  Calvinus  for  am- 
bitus at  his  consular  comitia.  Memmius  was  step- 
son of  T.  Annins  Milo  who  married  hii  mother 
Fautta  after  her  divorce.  He  was  consul  suflfectus 
34.  **4.  P.  Memmius  Regius,  consul  suffcctus 
A.  D.  SI,  afterwards  praefect  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  He  was  the  huslmnd  of  lA>lIia  Paulino, 
and  was  compelled  by  Caligula  to  divorce  her. 

Memuou  L The  beautiful  son  of  Ti- 

thonusand  Eos  (.Aurora),  and  brother  of  Emathion. 
He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  nnd  must  l>c  re- 
garded essentially  ns  a post-Homeric  hero.  Accord- 
ing to  these  later  traditions  1^^  & prince  of  the 

Ethiopians,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Priam,  forTitlionus  and  Priam  were  half-brothers, 
being  both  sons  of  Laoinedon  by  different  mothers. 
Respecting  his  expedition  to  Troy  there  ore  dif- 
ferent legends.  According  to  some  ^lemnon  the 
Ethiopian  6rst  went  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Tilhonus,  Memnon  built  the  acropolis,  which 
was  called  after  him  the  Memnonium.  According 
to  others  Tilhonus  was  the  governor  of  a Persian 
province,  and  the  Civouritc  of  Teutamus  ; and 
Memnon  obtained  the  command  of  a large  host  of 
Ethiopians  and  Susans  to  succour  Priam.  Memnon 
came  to  the  w.ir  in  arm«)ur  made  for  him  by 
Hephaestus.  He  slow  Aniilochut,  the  son  of 
Xestor,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Achilles,  after  a 
long  and  fierce  comliat.  While  the  two  heroes 
were  fighting,  Zeus  weighed  their  fates,  and  the 
scale  containing  Memnon's  tank.  His  mother 
was  inconsolable  at  his  death.  She  wept  for 
him  every  morning ; and  the  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  arc  the  tears  of  h^is.  To  soothe  the  grief 
of  hit  mother,  Zeus  caused  a number  of  birds  to 
issue  out  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  the  body  of 
Memnon  was  burning,  which,  after  flying  thrice 
around  the  burning  pile,  divided  into  two  separate 
bodies,  which  fought  so  fiercely,  that  half  of  them 
fell  down  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hero,  and  thus 
formed  a funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  These  birds 
were  culled  MeinnonuU$y  and  according  to  a story 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  every  year 
the  tomb  of  the  hero.  At  the  entreaties  of  Eo«, 
Zeus  conferred  immortality  upon  Memnon.  At  a 
comparatively  late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Memnon  to  the  colossal  statue  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give 
forth  B sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a chord, 
when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  rajs  of  the  rising 
fun.  Although  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
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dM  rrt  cnil  the  »tatue  Memncm,  but  Amenophii. 
This  figure  was  made  of  black  stone,  in  a sitting 
posture,  with  its  feet  close  together,  and  the  hands 
leaning  on  the  seat.  Several  very  ingenious  con* 
jectures  have  been  propounded  respecting  the  al- 
leged moaning  of  the  so-called  statue  of  Memnon. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  served  for  astronomical 
purposes,  and  others  that  it  had  reference  to  the 
mystic  worship  of  the  sun  and  light,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  statue  represented  nothing 
else  than  the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis.  — 2.  A 
native  of  Rhodes,  joined  Artabazus,  satrap  of 
Lower  Phrygia,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  his 
revolt  against  IHriiis  Ochoa.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insurgents  they  fied  to  the  court  of 
Philip.  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon,  being 
high  in  favour  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behalf 
of  Artabazus  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favour.  On  the  death  of 
Mentor,  Memnon,  who  posaesaed  great  military 
ikill  and  experience,  succeeded  him  in  his  autho- 
rity, which  extended  over  all  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  (about  a.  c.  336).  When  Alexander  in- 
vaded Asia,  Memnon  defended  Halicamaasua 
against  Alexander,  until  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  hold  out.  He  then  collected  an  army  and  a 
fleet,  with  the  design  of  canying  the  war  into 
Greece,  but  died  at  Mytilene  in  333,  before  be 
could  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  His  death 
was  an  irrepamble  loss  to  the  Persian  cause ; for 
several  Greek  states  were  prepared  to  join  him, 
had  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece. » 8.  A native 
of  Heraclea  Pontica,  wrote  a large  work  on  the 
history  of  that  city.  Of  how  many  books  it  con- 
sisted we  do  not  know.  Photius  had  rend  from 
the  9lh  to  the  16lh  inclusive,  of  which  portion  he 
has  made  a tolerably  copious  abstract.  The  first 
8 books  he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other 
books  after  the  I6th.  The  9th  book  began  with 
an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clearchiu,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  the  16th  book  came 
down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  latter 
had  obtained  the  supreme  power.  The  work  was 
probably  written  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian  or 
the  Antonines.  The  Excerpta  of  Photius  are 
published  separately,  by  Orulli,  Lips.  1816. 

Xeixuifiiiiam  and  -ia 

were  names  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  very 
ancient  buildings  and  monuraenU  in  Egypt  and 
Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  or  in  honour  of  Mimnun.  1.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  a great  temple  at  Thebes,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  commonly  identified  by 
modem  travellers  with  the  magnificent  mins  of 
the  temple  of  Remetes  the  Great,  at  W.  Thebes, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
from  its  agreement  with  the  description  of  that 
monument  given  by  Diodorus.  There  are,  how- 
ever, strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  tme 
Memnontum,  described  by  Strab^  stood  behind 
the  2 coloseal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  one  of  which  is  clearly  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  and  that  it  has  entirely 
disappeared.  « 2.  [Abyoos,  No.  2.]  »8.  The 
citadel  of  Susa  was  to  called,  and  its  erection 
was  ascribed  to  the  Memnon  who  appears  in  the 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war ; but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  connection  of  Menmon  with 
the  Pernan  capital  existed  before  the  Periiaa  con* 
qnett  of  Egypt 
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Memphites:  Menf  and  Metrakenny^  Ru-X 
a great  city  of  Egypt,  second  in  importance  only 
to  Thebes,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  became  the 
capiUil  of  the  whole  country,  a position  which  it 
had  previously  shared  with  Thebes.  It  was  of 
unknoa*n  antiquity,  its  foundation  being  ascribed 
to  Menes.  It  ktood  on  the  left  (W.)  baidc  of  the 
Nile,  about  10  miles  above  the  pyramids  of  «/ueh, 
near  the  N.  limit  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle 
£g}'pt,  a nome  of  which  was  named 

after  the  city.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with 
the  lakes  o(  Moeris  and  Morcotis,  and  was  tbs 
great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the 
Persian  conquest  (a.  c.  524),  when  Cambyset  par- 
tially destroyed  the  city.  After  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  it  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was 
finally  destn^ed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  7th 
century.  In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  is  said  to 
have  l^n  150  stadia  in  circuroferenoe,  and  half  a 
day's  journey  in  every  direction.  Of  the  splendid 
buildings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  the  chief 
were  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs  ; the  temple* 
palace  of  the  god-buU  Apis  ; the  temple  of  Sempts, 
with  its  avenue  of  ^hinxes,  now  covered  by  the 
sand  of  the  desert ; and  the  temple  of  Hephae^ 
tut,  the  Egyptian  Phtha,  of  whose  worship  Mem- 
phis was  tne  chief  seat  The  ruins  of  this  temple, 
and  of  other  buildings,  still  cover  a large  poitioo 
of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  W.  range 
of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley. 

Menaenom  or  Menae  ( Menenius  Cic.,  Msnani- 
nus  Plin.,  but  on  coins  Menaenns:  JfiMco),  a town 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Hybla,  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  the  Sicel  chief  Ducetiua, 
who  was  long  a formidable  enemy  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily.  [Ducbtivs.]  On  his  fall  the 
town  lost  all  its  importance. 

Kfisalippns.  [MatANirpua.] 

Ifffinander  (M^rorSgos),  of  Athens,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hegesistrate,  and  dou- 
rished  in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
He  was  bom  b.c.  342.  His  father,  Diopithes, 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the  Hellespont 
in  tbe  year  of  his  son's  birth.  Alexis,  the  ccanic 
poet,  was  the  uncle  of  Menander,  on  the  father's 
side  ; and  we  may  natundly  suppose  that  tbe 
young  Menander  derived  from  his  uncle  his  taste 
for  the  comic  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  him 
in  its  rules  of  composition.  His  chsracter  must 
have  been  greatly  iiiduenced  by  his  intimacy  with 
Theophrastus  and  Epicurus,  of  whom  the  former 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  his  intimate  friend. 
His  taste  and  sympathies  w*ere  altogether  with 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  ; and  in  an  epigram  be 
declared  that  **  os  Themistocles  rescued  Greece 
from  slavery,  so  Epicurus  from  unreason.''  From 
Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination  of 
character  which  wc  so  much  admire  in  tbe  Cha- 
racUrr4  of  the  philosopher,  and  which  formed  the 
great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  His 
master's  attention  to  external  elegance  and  comfort 
he  not  only  imitated,  but,  as  was  natural  in  a mu 
of  an  elegant  person,  a joyous  ^irit,  and  a serans 
and  easy  temper,  he  carried  it  to  the  extreme  of 
luxury  and  efiembacy.  The  moral  character  of 
Menander  is  defended  by  modem  writers  against 
the  aspenimis  of  Saidas  and  others.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  hit  coaedki  eoi^ain  nothing 
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loasvt,  at  least  to  the  taete  of  hit  own  and  the 
fellowisg  ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  ad> 
mitted,  at  they  were  frequently  acted  at  prirate 
baiu]Qe(t<  Of  the  actual  eeentt  of  hit  life  we 
know  but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Denetxhu  Pbalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  hit  works.  Ptolemy, 
Um  ton  of  Lagut,  was  alto  one  of  his  admirers  ; 
and  be  inrited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandria  ; 
but  Jlenandtf  seems  to  have  deehned  the  proffered 
honour.  He  died  at  Athens  b.c.  291,  at  the  ape 
of  52,  and  it  said  to  hare  been  drowned  while 
swimming  in  the  harbour  of  Pbaeut.  Notwhh- 
ttandiog  Menander^  fiune  at  a poet,  hia  public 
dramatic  career  wu  not  eminently  tuiccatful ; for, 
though  he  composed  upwards  of  100  comedies,  he 
only  gained  the  priae  8 times.  His  preference  for 
degaat  exhibitions  of  character  abore  coarse  jest- 
ing may  base  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so 
great  a fevonrite  with  the  common  people  as  bis 
principal  riral,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  moreorer, 
to  have  used  unfair  means  of  gaining  popularity. 
Menander  appears  to  have  bom  the  popular  ne- 
glect very  lightly,  in  the  coDecioosoess  of  his  su- 
periority ; and  once,  when  he  Imppened  to  meet 
Philemon,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  him,  ^ Pray, 
Philemon,  do  not  yon  Uosb  when  you  gain  a 
victory  over  roe?**  The  neglect  of  Menander's 
contemporaries  has  been  compensated  by 

hia  posthumous  Came.  His  oom^ies  retained  their 
place  on  the  stage  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed 
biiM  at  the  head  of  the  New  Comedv,  and  on  an 
equality  with  the  great  masters  of  the  various 
kinds  poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by 
the  Roman  dramatists,  particalariy  by  Terence, 
who  was  little  more  than  a translator  of  Menander. 


But  we  cannot  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Terence, 
a fair  notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of  Menander, 
as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  compressed  two  of 
Menander's  plays  into  one.  It  was  this  mixing 
up  of  different  plays  that  Caesar  pointed  to  by  the 
jmrase  O dimidiate  Menander,  in  the  epigram 
which  be  wrote  upon  Terence.  Of  Menander's 
comedies  only  fragments  are  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  them  is  by  Meincke,  in  his  Frogmenta 
Qmicontm  O’raecorym,  BeroL  1841. 

Kenapla  (Mevairia),  a city  of  Bactrmnii,  on 
the  river  Zarisspis. 

Miiapli,  a powerful  people  in  the  N.  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  but  were  afterwards  driven  out  of  their 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchteri,  and  inhabited  only  the  left  bank  near 
Ha  month,  and  W.  of  the  Mosa.  Their  country 
was  coveriKl  with  forests  and  swamps.  They  had  a 
fortress  on  the  Mosa  called  Casteilam  Menapiorum 
(Feme/). 

Ksnaa  (Miwof),  also  called  MenM&nu  (Miied- 
fe»pot)  by  Appian,  a freedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the 
fewt  of  Sext.  Pompey  in  his  war  against  Octavian 
M*d  Antony,  ac-  40.  In  39  be  tried  in  vain  to 
<frsiuade  hts  master  from  concluding  a peace  with 
Octavian  and  Antony  ; and,  at  an  entertainment 


to  them  by  Sextus  on  board  his  ship  at 
Menas  suggestsd  to  him  to  cut  the 
cnhles  of  the  vessel,  and,  rmming  it  out  to  sea, 
ds^uh  both  bis  rivals.  The  treachwous  pro- 
bowesfi,  was  rejected  by  Pompey.  On 
w hrsi>iiig  out  of  the  war  agaia  m 38,  Menas 


deserted  Pompey  and  went  orer  to  Octavian.  In 
36  he  returned  to  his  old  master's  serrice  ; but  in 
the  coarse  of  the  same  year  be  again  played  the 
deserter,  and  joined  Octavian.  In  35  he  accom- 
panied Octavian,  in  the  Pannonian  campaign,  and 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Skda.  According  to  the 
old  scholiasts,  this  Menas  is  the  person  so  vehe- 
mently  attacked  by  Horace  in  his  4th  epode.  This 
statement  has  bera  called  in  question  by  many 
modem  commentate  ; but  tbeir  arguments  are  fer 
from  Mtisfactory. 

Mendfi  or  Mendae  (NcV3n,  M<»3a4bs),  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Macedonian  peninsula  Pellene 
and  on  the  Thermaic  guU^  was  a colony  of  the 
Eretrians,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  It  was 
for  some  time  a place  of  considerable  importance, 
but  was  rained  \rr  the  foundation  of  Castandrea. 

Meades  (MerSf^r:  M«r3^o^tor:  Ru.  near  5/a- 
tariek),  a considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  bdte  of  Tanis  (Memga^h), 
and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  leaser  anna  of  the 
Nile,  named  offer  it  arSna : the  chief 

seat  of  the  worship  of  MlNDts. 

Mlajfelee  (McrcKXfir).  ].  Of  Barcc  in  Cyreoe, 
an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  ~ 8.  Of  Alsbanda, 
a celebrated  rhetorician.  He  and  his  brother  Hie- 
rocles  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  where  the  orator 
M.  Antouius  heard  there,  about  n.  c.  94. 

Mbaberfites  (Merrepdrifs).  L A Syracusan 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mocedon, 
ac.  359—336.  He  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
calling  himself  **  Jupiter,"  and  assuming  divine 
honours.  There  is  a tale  that  he  was  invited  one 
day  by  Philip  to  a magnificent  entertainment, 
where  the  other  guests  were  sumptuously  fed, 
while  he  himself  had  nothing  but  incense  and  liba- 
tions, as  not  being  subject  to  the  human  infirmity 
of  hunger.  He  was  at  first  pleased  with  his  re- 
cqrtioo,  but  afterwards  perceiving  the  joke,  and 
finding  that  no  more  substantial  nx>d  was  offered 
him,  he  left  the  party  in  disgust. « 8.  nberitu 
ClandiiLi  Meneeratet,  a phreirian  mentioned  by 
Oalen,  composed  more  than  150  medical  works,  of 
which  only  a few  fragments  remain. 

Kenadbaitia  a Greek  philosopher, 

was  a native  of  Eretria,  and  though  of  noble  birth 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a livelihood  either  as  a 
builder  as  a tent-maker.  According  to  one 
story  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
being  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megan  to 
hear  Plato,  and  abandon^  the  army  to  addict 
himself  to  philosophy ; but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plato 
before  the  death  of  the  latter.  According  to  an- 
other story,  he  and  bit  friend  Asclepiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  miOert,  working  during  the 
night,  that  they  might  have  leisure  for  philo- 
sophy in  the  day.  The  2 friends  afterwards 
berame  disciples  of  Stilpo  at  Megara.  From 
Megan  they  went  to  EUi,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phaedo. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria  Menedemus  established  a 
school  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Ere> 
trian.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
philosophical  pnrfuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  affaire  of  bit  native  city,  and  came  to 
be  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  He  went  on 
various  embassies  to  Lysimachtii,  Demetrius,  and 
others  ; but  being  sitspected  of  the  treacherous  in- 
ieotion  of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  power  of 
Antigoims,  be  quitt^  his  native  chy  secretly,  sad 
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took  refnge  with  Antigonus  in  A&ia.  Here  he 
starved  himtelf  to  death  in  the  74th  year  of  hU 
jige,  probably  about  B.C,  277.  Of  the  philoeophy 
of  Menedemuft  little  ii  known,  except  that  it  cloiely 
reaembicd  that  of  the  Megarian  ichool.  [Eu> 
CLIDSS,  No.  2.] 

X§nSI&i,  or  -Uli  Portut  (MercAdtor  Me- 
WXoor:  Afarw^Touhrouk^  or  ?),  an 

ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  in  N. 
Africa,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Mene- 
laui.  It  if  remarkable  in  history  at  the  place 
where  Agctilauf  died. 

Kin^IiimfMeMAdfoy),  a mountain  in  Laconia, 
S.  E.  of  Sparta  near  Tberapne,  on  which  the  he- 
roum  of  Menelauf  was  situated,  the  foundations  of 
which  temple  were  dUcovered  in  the  year  1834. 

Ifteel&tLS  (MfWAoor,  Mcr4A«wr,  or  Mci'cAor). 
L Son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atreus,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agamemnon.  His  early  life  is  related  under 
Agamemnon.  He  was  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Herroione.  When 
Helen  bad  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to  demand  her 
restitution.  Menelaus  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Antenor,  but  the  journey  was  of  no  avail ; and  the  , 
Trojan  Antimachus  even  advised  his  fellow-citixens 
to  lull  Menelaus  and  Ulyssoa  Thereupon  Mene- 
laus  and  his  brother  Agamemnon  resolv^  to  march 
against  Troy  with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  could 
muster.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  braverv'  in  battle.  He 
killed  many  illustrious  Trojans,and  would  have  slain 
Pahs  also  in  single  combat,  bad  not  the  latter  been 
carried  off  by  Aphrodite  in  a cloud.  Menelaus 
wras  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  tho  wooden 
horse ; and  as  soon  as  Troy  was  taken  he  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  house  of  Dciphobus,  who 
had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Pahs,  and 
put  him  to  death  in  a barbarous  manner.  Mene- 
laus is  said  to  have  been  secretly  introduced  into 
the  chamber  of  Deipbobus  by  Helen,  who  thus  be- 
came reconciled  to  her  former  husband.  He  was 
among  the  first  that  sailed  away  from  Troy,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor  ; but  he 
was  8 years  wandcrinff  about  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  he  reached  home.  He  ar- 
rived at  Sparta  on  the  very  day  on  which  Orestes 
was  engaged  in  burying  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegis- 
thus,  ileuceforward  he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta 
in  peace  and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its 
splendour  like  tho  sun  or  the  moon.  When  Te!e- 
machus  visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  father, 
Menelaus  was  solemnising  the  marriage  of  hit 
daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus,  and  of  his 
son  Megapenthes  with  a daughter  of  Alector.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  is  described  ns  a 
man  of  an  athletic  figure  ; he  spoke  little,  but  w hat 
he  said  was  always  imjtfessive ; he  was  brave  and 
courageous,  but  milder  than  Agamemnon,  intelli- 
<gent  and  hospitable.  According  to  the  prophecy 
of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen 
were  not  to  die,  hut  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them 
to  Elysium.  According  to  a later  tradition,  he 
and  Helen  went  to  the  Taurians,  where  they  w'ere 
sacrificed  by  Iphigenia  to  Artemis.  Menelaus  was 
worshipped  as  a hero  at  Tberapne,  where  his  tomb 
and  thju  of  Helen  were  showm.  Respecting  the 
tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  was  de- 
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tained  in  Egypt,  tee  Helena.^  3.  Son  of  Lognt, 
and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  held  possession  of 
Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  was  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  b.c. 
306.  8.  A Greek  mathematician,  a native  of 

Alexandria,  the  author  of  an  extant  treatise  in  3 
books,  <m  the  Sphere.  He  made  some  astrono- 
mical observations  at  Home  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  98. 

lC$nSl&aa  (M«WAoor),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  named  sifter 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  district  between  the 
lakes  of  Moeris  and  Mareotis  Mss'cAcdr^i). 

KSnanloa  Lanitna.  1.  A^ppa,  consul,  a c. 
503,ctmqueredtheSabinea  It  was  owing  to  his  me- 
diation that  the  first  great  rupture  between  the  pa- 
trictans  and  plebeians,  when  the  Utter  seceded  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  was  brought  to  a happy  and  peaceful 
termination  in  493;  and  it  wras  upon  this  occa- 
sion he  is  said  to  have  reUted  to  the  plebeians  hia 
well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  its  members. 

2.  T.,  consul  477,  was  defeated  by  the  Etniscani. 
He  bad  previously  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Etruscans,  although  he  might  have 
assisted  them  with  his  army.  For  this  act  of 
treachery  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribunes 
and  condemned  to  pay  a fine.  He  took  his  punish- 
ment so  much  to  heart,  that  be  shut  himself  up  in 
his  bouse  and  died  of  grief. 

Menei  (Mf^rns),  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  that  he  built  Memphis 
on  a piece  of  ground  which  he  had  rescued  from 
the  river  by  turning  it  from  its  former  course,  and 
erected  therein  a magnificent  temple  to  Hephaestus 
(Plhah).  Diodorus  tells  us  that  he  introduced 
into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  prac- 
tice of  sacrifices,  as  well  as  a more  elegant  and 
luxurious  style  of  living.  That  he  was  a con- 
queror, like  other  founders  of  kingdoms,  we  learn 
from  an  extract  from  Manetho  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius. By  Marsham  and  others  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Mixraim  of  Scripture.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  was  killed  by  n hippopotamus. 

KenofUidi  Portxu  {Puerto  de  6'.  Afaria),  a 
harbour  in  Hispania  Boetica,  not  far  from  Gades, 
with  an  oracle  of  Menestheus,  who  is  said  in  some 
legends  to  have  settled  iu  Spain. 

Henestheui  (M<v«<rdfvr).  1.  Son  of  Peteua, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
Troy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arranging 
the  war-steeds  and  men  for  baule.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Tyndarids,  he  is  said  to  have 
driven  Theseus  from  his  kingdom.— >2.  Son  of 
Iphicrates,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by  the 
daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Timotheus ; and  in  356  was  chosen 
commander  in  the  Social  war,  his  father  and  his 
father-in-law  being  appointed  to  aid  him  with 
their  counsel  and  experience.  They  were  all  three 
impeached  by  their  colleague,  Chares,  fur  alleged 
misconduct  and  treachery  in  tho  campaign ; but 
Iphicrates  and  Menestbcui  were  acquitted 

Kininx  or  Lotopliagltis.  aft.  Oirba 

: Jeri/ok\  a cem- 
siderable  island,  close  to  the  coast  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Leaser  Syrtis, 
with  2 cities,  Meninx  {Afenaz)  on  the  N.E.,  and 
Girba,  or  Gcrra,  on  the  S.W.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperors  Vibius  Gallos  and  Volosiaimi. 
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KilUppa  (MfWrvTf),  daughter  of  Orion  and 
tiiter  of  Metioche.  Theae  2 sitters  put  tbemselvtrs 
to  death  of  tbeii  own  accord  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  2 Erinoyes,  who  had  risited  Aonia  with  a 
plague.  They  were  metaznorphoaed  by  Persephone 
and  Hades  into  comets,  and  the  Aonians  erected 
to  them  a sanctuary  near  Orchomenot. 

Mdnippua  (MtVivwos),  a cynic  philosopher,  and 
originally  a slave,  was  a native  of  Oadarn  in  Coelc> 
Syria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a bearer  of  Dio- 
genes,  and  Bourished  about  B.  c.  60.  He  amassed 
great  wealth  as  a usurer  but 

was  cheated  out  of  it  all,  and  committed  suicide. 
We  are  told  that  be  wrote  nothing  serious,  but 
that  his  books  were  full  of  jests  ; whence  it  u’ould 
appear  that  he  was  one  of  those  cynic  philosophers  I 
who  threw  all  their  teaching  into  a satirical  form. 
In  this  character  he  is  several  tiroes  introduced  by 
Lucian.  His  works  are  now  entirely  lost;  but 
we  have  considerable  fragments  of  Varro'i  Saiurae 
written  in  imitation  of  Menippus. 

ICeimis,  a city  of  Adiabene,  in  Assyria,  only 
mentioned  by  Cuniui  (v.  1). 

Xendddtus  (Mm^oror),  a physician  of  Nico> 
media  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a pupil  of  Antiochut, 
of  Laodicea,  and  tutor  to  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  ; he 
belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ 

MSnoecens  (Mcroorfdf).  L A Theban,  gnnd- 
son  of  Pentbeus,  and  father  of  Hipponome,  Jocasta, 
and  Creon.«— 2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  son 
of  Creon.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  because  Tire* 
tias  had  declared  that  his  death  would  bring  vic- 
tory to  bis  country,  when  the  7 Argive  heroes 
marched  against  Thebes.  His  tomb  was  shown  at 
Thebes  near  the  Neitian  gate. 

Menoetloi  (Mcroi'nor).  L Son  of  lapetus  and 
Clymene  or  Asia,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, and  Kpimetheus.  He  was  killed  by  Zeus 
with  a Bash  of  lightning,  in  the  battle  with  the 
Titans,  and  was  burled  into  Tartarua~2.  Son  of 
Actor  and  Aegina,  husband  of  Polymele  or  Sthe- 
nele,  and  father  of  Patroclus,  who  is  hence  called 
hUnoetuidet.  After  Patroclus  had  slain  the  son  of 
Amphidamas,  Menoetius  Bed  with  him  to  Peleus 
in  Phthia,  and  bad  him  educated  there. 

MSnon  (McVwy),  a Thessalian  adventurer,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  Cvrus  the  Younger  when  the  latter 
marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerzes,  B.C.  401.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  be 
was  apprehended  along  with  the  other  Greek  gene- 
rals by  Tissaphemee,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
lingering  tortures,  which  lasted  for  a whole  year. 
His  character  is  drawn  in  the  blackest  colours  by 
Xenophon.  He  is  the  same  as  the  Menon  introduced 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name. 

Xans.  a personiBcation  of  mind,  worshipped  by 
the  Romans.  She  had  a sanctuary  on  the  Capitol ; 
and  the  object  of  her  worship  was,  that  the  citizens 
might  always  be  guided  by  a right  spirit. 

Xentiiaa  (MentesAnns).  1.  Sumnmed  Baitia, 
a town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  road  from  Castulo  to  Carthago  Nova. » 2. 
A small  town  of  the  BastuU  in  the  S.  of  Hispania 
Baetica. 

Xontor  (M/rresp').  1.  Son  of  Alcimus  and  a | 
faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey.— 2.  A Greek  of  Rhodes,  who,  with 
his  brother  MesmoD,  rendered  active  assistance  to 
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Artabasns.  When  the  latter  found  himself  com* 
pelled  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor 
entered  the  service  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt. 
He  was  sent  to  the  auistance  of  Tennes,  king  of 
Sidou,  in  his  revolt  against  Darius  Oebus ; and 
when  Tennes  went  over  to  the  Persians,  Mentor 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  Darius.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  favour  of  Darius,  and  eventually 
received  a satrapy,  including  all  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Darius  enabled 
him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  brother  Memnoo. 
He  died  in  possession  of  his  satrapy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Memnon.  [Mbmnon.]  — 
3.  The  most  celebrated  silver-choKr  among  the 
Greeks,  who  must  have  flourished  before  s.a  336. 
His  works  were  vases  and  cups,  which  were  most 
highly  prized  by  the  Romans. 

Xercnrli  Promontorlnm.  [Hbrmabum.] 

XerefrritLS,  a Roman  divinity  of  commerce  and 
gain.  The  character  of  the  god  is  clear  from  his 
name,  which  is  connected  with  met*  and  memiru 
A temple  was  built  to  him  as  early  as  B.  c.  496 
near  the  Circus  Maximus;  an  altar  of  the  god 
existed  near  the  Porta  Capena,  by  the  aide  of  a 
well ; and  in  later  times  a temple  seems  to  have 
been  built  on  the  same  spot  Under  the  name  of 
the  ill-willed  {maUtolui\  he  had  a statue  in  what 
was  called  the  viau  $obr%Ms^  or  the  sober  street,  in 
which  no  shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk 
was  offered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  This 
statue  bad  a purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  bis  func- 
tions. His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants,  who  also  visited  the 
well  near  the  Porta  Capena,  to  which  magic  powers 
were  ascribed ; and  with  water  from  that  well  they 
used  to  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  merchandise, 
that  they  might  be  pnrifled,  and  yield  a large 
profit  The  Romani  of  later  times  identified  Mer- 
curius,  the  patron  of  merchants  and  tradesp<^ple, 
with  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  transferred  all  the 
attributes  and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  Fetiales,  however,  never  recognised  the  iden- 
tity; and  instead  of  the  cadueens  used  a sacred 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  resemblance 
between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  is  indeed  very 
slight ; and  their  identification  is  a proof  of  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Romans  acted  in 
this  respect  [HihMsa.] 

XercQiitu  TrismegUtns.  [Hbrmbs  Tris- 

MBOiirruA.] 

X4ri5nes  (Mupidsijr),  a Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  80  ships  against  Troy.  He  was  one  of 
the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  usually 
acted  together  with  his  friend  Idomenena  Later 
traditions  relata,  that  on  bis  way  homeward  he 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  be  was 
received  by  the  Cretans  who  had  settled  there; 
whereas,  according  to  others,  he  returned  safely  to 
Crete,  and  was  buried  and  worshipped  as  a hero, 
together  with  Idomeneus,  at  Cnossus. 

Xsrmiruf  (M«p^cpos).  1.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Macareus  or  Mormorus,  was 
murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheres,  by 
bis  mother  at  Corinth.— 2.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Mennessus  or  Xyrmetsna  (M«p^utr<r4s,  Mvp- 
^U<r<r^t),also  writteu  Marnmsfiia  and  Marp^iu, 
a town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of  Lampsacus, 
not  far  from  Polichna  ; the  native  place  of  a sibyl. 

ICarobandM,  PlaTias,  a geoenU  and  a poet, 
r p 3 
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who&e  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inicriptiaa  on  llie 
base  of  a statue  dn|r  np  in  the  Ulptan  forum  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1812  or  1813.  We  learn  from 
the  inscription  that  the  statue  was  erected  in 
A.  D.  435.  Some  fragroenta  of  the  poems  of  Mem- 
bandet  were  discorcred  by  Niebuhr  upon  a palimp* 
test  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  ai^ 
were  published  by  him  at  Bonn,  1823. 

MoM  (Mepdu : pts.  of  Nulna  and  Semnar\  the 
uhmd.  so-called,  and  almost  an  island  in  mlitr, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Astapus  {Wm  Xile)  and 
Astaboras  (Atbarah)^  and  the  portion  of  the  Nile 
between  their  months,  was  a district  of  Ethiopia. 
Its  capital,  also  called  Men>8,  stood  near  the  N. 
point  of  the  island,  on  the  R bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  modem  SKemely^  where  the  plain,  near 
the  village  of  Assour,  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works,  in  a style 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in  a 
fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals,  at 
the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Aby$mia^  and  at  the 
junction  of  2 great  rn-ert,  Mem^  became  at  a very 
early  period  a chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Egypt,  N.  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  and  the  capital  of  a powerful  state.  The 
remment  wm  a hierarchical  monarchy,  entirely 
the  hands  of  a ruling  caste  of  priests,  who  choee  I 
a king  from  among  themselves,  bound  him  to 
govern  according  to  their  laws,  and  put  him  to 
death  when  they  chnec  ; until  king  Ergamenes 
(about  B.  c.  300)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests, 
whom  he  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom 
Into  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  Meme 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs  with 
those  of  Egypt ; and,  according  to  some  traditions, 
the  Utter  sprang  from  the  former,  and  they  from 
India ; but  the  settlement  of  this  point  involves 
an  important  ethnical  question,  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  book.  For  further  details  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  Mero^  see  Axthiopia. 
Meroe  had  a cclAtrated  orocle  of  Ammon. 

Kerom  Laeus.  [Skwciionitts.] 

MbrdpS  (Mep^m)).  1.  One  of  the  Heliades  or 
sisters  of  Phaifthon.*2.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  OUnens.  In  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  7tfa  and  the 
least  visible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  haring 
had  intercourse  with  a mortal  man.*»S.  Daughter 
of  Cypselus,  isife  of  Cresphontes,  and  mother  of 
Acp^is.  For  detaHi,  see  Axnmrs. 

M4ropi  (M^po^).  1.  Ki  Dg  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
husband  of  the  nymph  Ethemea,  and  father  of 
Eumelus.  His  nnfe  was  killed  by  Artemis,  because 
she  had  neglected  to  worship  that  goddess.  Me- 
rops,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  wife,  wished  to  make 
away  with  hhnself,  but  Hera  changed  him  into  an 
whom  she  placed  among  the  stars.«S.  King 
of  the  Ethiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios 
became  the  fiither  of  Phafc’thon.  — 3.  King  of 
Khyndacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Macar 
or  Macarcus,  was  a celebrated  soothsayer,  and 
fether  of  Clhe,  Arisho,  Amphins,  and  Adrastus. 

Merftla,  L.  ComeUiu,  was  flamen  dialis,  and, 
on  the  deposition  of  L.  Cinim  in  b.  c.  87,  was 
elected  consul  in  his  place.  On  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Marins  and  Cinna  at  the  clot»e  of  the 
same  year,  Merula  put  an  end  to  hit  oism  Hfr,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Ifosambtu  ( Mc<ra/ugplt) : Buthrhr),  a peninsula 
on  the  coast  of  Penis,  near  the  river  Padargus. 
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HetelxSla  (Msox^^ : B<maA\  a Urge 

city  on  tho  coast  of  N.  Africa,  said  to  have  be» 
founded  by  Greeks  returning  from  the  Trojan 
war.  It  was  taken  by  Eumachus,  the  Ueuteoa&t 
of  Agathoclet. 

Xeaeoibrla  (Mfcn7^4pta,  Herod.  Mcoc^djpbf: 
M«n7p^pioy4v).  1.  ( Aftsssmo  or  Afessuri),  a ce- 
lebrated town  of  Tlvace  on  Poatoi  Exudnui, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haeiiuis,  £ocmded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cholcedon  and  Byiantinm  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hence  cdled  a colony 
of  Megara,  since  those  2 towns  were  founded  by 
the  Megarians.  «»•  S.  A town  in  Thrace,  but  ^ 
much  less  importance,  on  the  coast  of  the  Aegaean 
sea,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Ciconea,  near  the 
month  of  the  Lissus,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the 
Samothracum  settlements  on  tho  maislaDd. 

X4s4n4  (Mforur^,  i.  e.  Afidland)^  a name  given 
to  that  part  of  Babyianta  which  consisted  of  the 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Royal  Canal ; and  contained,  therefore, 
the  greseter  part  of  Bahylooia. 

Kee5a  or  MessSa.  [Spabta.] 

Mesdgis.  [MxsaoGia.1 

Mes5m4des  ^ epigram- 

matic poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  wus  a 
native  of  Crete,  and  a freedman  of  Hadrian,  whose 
Uvourite  Antinous  be  celebrated  in  a poem.  A 
solar}',  which  he  had  received  from  Ha^isa,  was 
diminished  by  Antonim»  Phis.  Three  poems  of 
his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

HSsopflt&asXa  (Me^owora^o,  Mfeiy  riir  aora- 
fi&v : 0.  T.  Aram  Naharatm,  L e.  Syria  betweem  ihe 
Rirrrt:  LXX.  Mswoiroro/ttla  Svplos:  A^t/esml,  i.e. 
TV  /s/omf),  a district  of  \V.  Asia,  named  from 
its  position  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
of  which  riven  the  fnrmer  divided  it  from  Syria 
and  Arabia  on  the  W.,  the  Utter  from  Assyria  on 
the  E.:  on  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Ajmenia 
by  a branch  of  the  Taurus,  called  Masiut,  and  on 
the  S.  from  Babylonia,  by  the  Median  WaJL  The 
name  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
the  Svieucidae.  In  eariier  times  the  country  was 
reckoned  a port,  sometimes  of  Syria,  and  some* 
times  of  Assyria.  Nor  m the  division  of  the 
PeraUn  empire  was  it  recognised  as  a distinct 
country,  but  it  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Baby- 
lonia. Excepting  the  mountainous  region  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.  formed  by  the  chain  of  MAsms, 
and  its  prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  the 
country  formed  a vast  pUin,  broken  by  few  hiUs^ 
well  watered  by  ri\'ers  and  canals,  and  very  fer- 
tile, except  in  the  8.  part,  which  was  more  like 
tho  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Euphrates.  Besides  com,  and  fruits,  and  spices 
(e.  g.  the  amomoni),  it  produced  fine  timber,  and 
supported  Urge  herds  of  cattle  ; in  the  S.,  or  desert 
part,  there  were  numerous  wild  animals,  such  as 
«'i1d  asses,  gazellet,  ostriches,  and  lions.  Its  chief 
mineral  p^dnets  were  naphtha  and  jet.  The  N. 
part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  districts 
of  Mvgdoxia  and  OsroIxx.  It  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Srro-Grecian,  Panhian,  and  later 
Persian  empires.  In  a wider  sense,  the  name  it 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  country  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

MespQx  (u  : Ru.  at  Krmyoim^k^  opp. 

to  ^fosul^  lAiyard:  others  give  different  rites  fv 
it),  n city  of  Assyria,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Tigris, 
which  Xenophon  (Anal.  iiL  4)  mentions  as  haring 
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been  formerly  a great  city,  inhabited  by  Medei, 
but  in  hit  time  iaiien  to  decay.  It  had  a wall  6 
panuang*  in  circuit,  conposed  of  2 part*  ; namely, 
a baae  SO  feet  thick  and  oO  high,  of  polithed  stone 
full  of  shells  (the  limestone  of  the  country),  upon 
which  was  built  a brick  wall  50  feet  thick  and  100 
high.  It  bad  serred,  according  to  tradition,  as 
the  refuge  for  the  Median  queen,  when  the  Per- 
sians overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Medcs,  and  it 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king  to  take 
it,  until  a thunder  storm  frightened  the  inhabitants 
into  a surrender. 

Messa  MsVirn : ^fezapo\  a town  and 

harbour  in  Laconia  near  C.  Taenanim. 

ICeaakb&t^ai  or  *108  (MetToo^anr*^,  M«4r<ro> 
€cernci\ : M*vtraSArat),  a small  district  on  the  S.E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  MeduL,  Persia,  and  Siuiana,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Persis  and  sometimes  to  Susiana. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  district 

Xess&la  or  Hassalla,  the  name  of  a distin- 
guished family  of  the  Valeria  gens  at  Rome.  They 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  consular  Fasti  in 
B.  c.  263,  and  for  the  last  in  A.  n.  506. — L IT. 
Yalerius  Maximus  Coiriau  Mesaala.  was  con- 
sul B.C.  263,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
M.  Otacilius,  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  2 consuls 
coDclnded  a peace  with  Ilieroo.  In  consequence 
of  his  relieving  Mo&sana  he  obtained  the  cc^oraen 
of  Messala.  His  triumph  was  distingtiished  by 
two  remarkable  monuments  of  his  victory — by  a 
pictorial  representation  of  a battle  with  the  Sici- 
lian and  Punic  armies,  which  he  placed  in  the 
Coria  Hostilia,  and  by  a sun-dial  (Horologium), 
from  the  booty  of  Catana,  which  was  set  up  on  a 
colnmn  behind  the  rostra,  in  the  forum.  Messala 
was  censor  in  252. « 2.  M.  Valerius  Metiftla , 
consul  226.^8.  M.  Yaleritu  Messala,  praetor 
pMtrgrinus  104.  and  ccmsul  186.  when  he  Had  the 
province  of  Liguria.  ^4.  M.  Valerios  Messala, 
consul  161,  and  censor  154.^5.  M.  Valerios 
Measala  Vigor,  praetor  63 ; consul  61  ; and  censor 
55.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratica)  party.  He 
married  a sister  of  the  orator  Q.  Hortensius,  by 
whom  he  bad  at  least  one  son.  6.  M.  Valerios 
MMSala,  son  of  the  preceding;  consul  53;  be- 
longed, like  his  father,  to  the  oristocratical  party  ; 
but  in  consequence  probably  of  his  enmity  to 
Pompey,  he  joined  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and 
served  under  him  in  Africa.  He  was  in  hiffh 
repute  for  hit  skill  in  augurv*,  on  which  science  he 
wrote.«>»7.  M.  Valerias  Messala  Corvinoi,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  partly  educated  at  Athens, 
where  probably  began  bis  intimat'y  with  Horace 
and  L.  Bibulus.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  nttachrd  himself 
especially  to  Co»siu»,  whom,  long  after,  when  he 
had  become  the  friend  of  Augustus,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  “my  general. “ Messala  was  pro- 
scribed ; but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  bis  absence 
from  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  assassination, 
the  triumvirs  emsed  his  name  from  the  list,  and 
offered  him  security  for  his  person  and  property. 
Messala,  however,  rejected  their  offers,  followed 
Cassius  into  Asia,  ami  at  Philippi,  in  the  first 
day's  battle,  turned  Augustus's  fiank.  stormed  bis 
camp,  and  narrowly  missed  tsking  him  prisoner. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Messal.'t, 
wish  a Dumerotu  body  of  fugitives,  ti«ok  refuge  | 
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in  the  island  of  Thosos.  Ilis  foUow’crft,  though 
defeated,  were  not  disorganised,  and  offered  him 
the  command.  But  he  induced  them  to  accept 
honourable  terms  from  Antony,  to  whom  he  at- 
tached himself  imtil  Cleopatra's  infinence  made 
his  ruin  certain  and  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Mes- 
anla  then  again  changed  his  party,  and  sen*ed 
Angostus  effectively  in  Sicily,  36  ; against  the 
SalassUns,  a mountain  tribe  lying  between  the 
Graian  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  34  ; and  nt  Actium, 
31.  A decree  of  the  senate  had  nbrogate<l  An- 
temy's  consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  was  ap- 
pomit'd  to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  of 
Aquitania  in  28 — 27,  and  obtained  a triumph  for 
his  reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immediately  after  his  administration  of  Aquitania, 
Messala  held  a prefecture  in  Asia  Minor.  He  waa 
deputed  by  tbe  senate,  probably  in  30,  to  greet 
Augustus  with  tbe  title  of  “ Pater  Patriae;"  and 
tbe  opening  of  his  address  on  that  occasion  is  pr^ 
sen*ed  by  Suetonius.  Ihiring  the  disturbances  at 
the  comitia  in  27,  Angustus  nominated  Messala  to 
tbe  revived  office  of  warden  of  the  city ; but  he 
resigned  it  in  a few  days,  bfetsala  soon  after- 
wa^B  withdrew  from  all  pnblic  employments  ex- 
cept his  augurship,  to  which  Augustus  nad  specially 
appointed  him,  although,  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  augural  college. 
About  2 years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
al)Out  tbe  middle  of  Augustus's  i^ign,  B.c  3 — a.  d.  3, 
Messala 's  memoiy'  failed  him,  and  he  often  could  not 
recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb  was  of  remarkable 
splendour.  Messala  was  as  much  distinguished  in 
tbe  literary  as  in  tbe  political  world  of  Rome.  He 
was  a patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  w*as 
himself  an  historian,  a poet,  a grammarian,  and  an 
orator.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wars 
after  Caesar's  death,  and  a genealogical  work,  De 
Rtmamit  FamiUis.  The  treatise,  however,  IM 
Fropenie  AvyasTt,  which  sometimes  accompanies 
Eutropius  and  the  minor  Homan  historians,  is  the 
forgery  of  a ranch  later  age.  MessaU*s  poems 
were  of  a satirical  or  even  licentious  character. 
Ilis  writings  as  a grammarian  were  numerous  and 
minute,  comprising  treatises  on  collocation  and 
lexicography,  and  on  the  powers  and  uses  of  single 
letters.  His  eloquence  reflected  the  character  of 
his  age.  More  smooth  and  correct  tlmn  vigorous 
or  original,  he  persuaded  rather  than  convinced, 
and  conciliated  rather  than  persuaded.  His  health 
was  feeble,  and  the  prooemia  of  his  speeches  gene- 
rally pleaded  indisposition  and  solicited  indulgence. 
He  mostly  took  the  defendant's  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently auociati'd  in  causes  with  C.  Asinius  PolUo. 
He  recommended  and  practised  translation  from 
the  Greek  orators  ; smd  his  version  of  the  Pkryne 
of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  exhibit  remarkable 
skill  in  either  language.  His  political  eminence, 
tbe  wealth  he  inherited  or  acquired  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  favour  of  Antony  .'Uid  Augustus, 
rendered  Mesaila  one  of  the  pnnci{)a]  persons  of 
his  age,  and  an  effective  patron  of  its  literature. 
His  friendship  for  Horace  and  his  intimacy  with 
Tibullus  are  well  known.  In  the  elegies  of  the 
Utter  poet,  the  name  of  Messala  is  continually 
introduced.  The  dedication  of  the  Cirif^  a doubt- 
ful work,  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  his  friendship 
with  Virgil;  but  the  companion  of  “Plotiusand 
Varius,  of  Slaecenas  and  Octavius"  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
10.  81),  cannot  well  have  been  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgict.  He  directed 
p r 4 
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Ov^d'i  early  studies  (ex  Ponf.  ir.  16),  and  Tiberius 
•ought  his  acquaintance  in  early  manhood,  and 
took  him  for  his  model  in  eloquence.  8.  1C.  Va- 
leriui  Metsala  Barbatoa  Appianoi,  was  consul 
B.  c.  12,  and  died  in  his  year  of  office.  He  was 
the  father  (or  grandfalher)  of  the  empress  Mes- 
talina.«»9.  L.  ValerlTis  ICessala  Voleauj,  consul 
A.  D.  5,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  where 
bis  cruelties  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus 
and  a condemnatory  decree  from  the  tenate.  — 
10.  L.  Vipstaniu  XetsaU,  legionary  tribune  in 
Vespa«ian*s  army,  a.  r>.  70,  was  brother  of  Aqui- 
lius  Regtilus,  the  notorious  delator  in  Domitian's 
reign,  lie  is  one  of  Tacinu*  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  after  Qalba's  death,  and  a 
principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  De  Oraionbut, 
ascrib^  to  Tacitus. 

XeiiiUiiA.  1.  Statilla,  granddaughter  of  T. 
Statilius  Taurus,  cos.  a.  d.  11,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in  a.  d.  66. 
She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus  Vestinus, 
whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  accusation  or 
trial,  merely  that  he  might  many’  Messalina.  — 8. 
Valeria,  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Bar- 
batits  and  of  Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  She  married  Claudius,  to 
whom  she  was  previously  related,  before  bis  ac* 
cession  to  the  empire.  Her  profligacy  and  licen- 
tiousness were  notorious;  and  the  absence  of  virtue 
was  not  concealed  bra  lingering  sense  of  shame  or 
even  by  a specious  veil  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate;  and  many  members  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  sacrificed 
to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She  long  exercised  an 
unbounded  empire  over  her  weak  husband,  who 
alone  was  ignorant  of  her  infidelities.  For  some 
time  she  was  supported  in  her  career  of  crime  by 
the  freedmen  of  Claudius;  but  when  Narcissus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  emperoCi  frwdmen,  perceived 
tliat  he  should  probably  bill  a victim  to  Messalina'g 
intrigues,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means  of 
her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a violent 
passion  for  a handsome  Roman  youth,  C.  Silius, 
•he  publicly  married  him  with  all  the  rites  of  a ; 
legal  connubium  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  at  j 
Ostia,  A.  D.  48.  Narcissus  persuaded  the  emperor  I 
that  Silius  and  Messalina  would  not  have  dared 
•nch  an  outrage  had  they  not  determined  also  to  , 
deprive  him  of  empire  and  life.  Claudius  wavered  I 
long,  and  at  length  Narcissus  himself  issued  Mes-  | 
salina's  death-warmnt.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
a tribune  of  the  guards  in  the  gardens  of  Lu* 
cull  us. 

Mesa^ia  (Meo'O’dea  Dor.,  ; Vltffffimos: 

3/rmna),  a celebrated  town  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  separating  Tuly  from  this  ' 
island,  which  are  here  about  4 miles  broad.  The 
Roman*  called  tlie  toam  Mrstana^  according  to  its 
Done  pronunci.ition,  but  Messrne  was  its  more 
usual  name  among  the  fireeks.  It  was  originally 
a town  of  the  Siceli.  and  was  called  Zancle 
(Zd>#(ATj),  or  a sickle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
its  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a singular  curve 
of  sand  and  sbells.  The  first  Greek  colonists 
were,  according  to  Thucydides,  pirates  from  the 
Chalcidian  town  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  who  were 
joined  by  Chalcidians  from  Euboea,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Naxians ; but  these  2 accounts  are  not 
contradictory,  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicily  was  also  a 
colony  from  Cbalcis,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
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‘ Naxians  joined  the  other  Chalcidians  in  the  foun- 
! dation  of  the  town.  Zancle  soon  became  so  powerful 
that  it  founded  the  town  of  Himera,  about  b.c.  648. 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Fenians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Zancle  invited  the  lonians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  native  country,  to  settle  on 
their  ^beautiful  coast (jcoA);  ijcHi,  Herod,  vi.  22.); 
and  a number  of  Samians  and  other  Ionic  Greelu 
accepted  their  ofler.  On  landing  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
they  were  persuaded  by  Anarb^  tyrant  of  Hhe- 
gium,  to  take  possession  of  Zancle  during  the 
absence  of  Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  tow*n. 
But  their  treachery  was  soon  punished;  for  Anaxi- 
las  himself  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Samians 
out  of  Zancle,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into  Mfssama 
or  Messene^  both  because  be  was  iiimielf  a Mease* 
nian,  and  because  he  transferred  to  the  place  a 
body  of  Messenians  from  Rhegium.  Anaxilks  died 
476;  and  about  10  years  aRerwards  (466)  hU  sons 
were  driven  out  of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and 
republican  governments  established  in  these  cities. 
Messana  now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  seven! 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbour 
and  ^vantageous  position,  it  became  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  But  in  396  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaglniana,  who  destroyed  the 
town  because  they  saw  that  tbey  should  be  unable 
to  maintain  so  distant  a poueasion  against  the 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  began 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  nme  year,  and  besides  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  former  population,  he  added  a 
number  of  Locriana,  Messenians,  and  others,  so 
that  its  inhabitants  were  of  a very  mixed  kind. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  younger  Dionysius, 
Messana  was  for  a short  time  free,  but  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  Agathocles  about  312.  Among  the 
mercenaries  of  this  tyrant  were  a number  of  Ma* 
mertini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania,  who  bad 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  protection  of  the 
god  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other 
lands.  These  Mameitini  were  quartered  in  Mes* 
Sana ; and  after  the  death  of  Agathocles  (282) 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  killed 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  property.  The 
town  was  now  called  Hazaertlna,  and  the  inha- 
bitants KamertXni;  but  its  ancient  name  of 
Messana  continued  to  be  in  more  genenU  use.  The 
new  inhabitants  could  not  lay  aside  their  old  pre- 
datory habits,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a war  with  Hieron  of  tSj'ncuse,  who  defeated 
them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably  have 
conquered  the  town,  had  not  the  Cartliaginians 
come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Maroertini,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  assisting  them,  taken  possession  of 
their  citadel.  The  Mamertini  had  at  the  same 
time  applied  to  the  Romans  for  help,  who  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  Sicily.  Thus  Messana  was  the  imme* 

I diate  canse  of  the  l&t  Funic  war,  264.  The  Ma- 
mertini expelled  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and 
received  the  Romans,  in  whose  power  Messana 
remained  till  the  latest  times.  There  are  scarcely 
any  remains  of  the  ancient  city  at  Mfmna, 

Xess&pla  (MscoaTrta).  1.  The  Greek  name  of 
Calabria.  — 2.  {Afettofftta),  a town  in  Calabria, 
between  Uria  and  Bruodnsium. 

Kets&plum  (rh  Miffcdnop  a mountam 

in  Boeotia  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  town  AnthadoBi 
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from  which  Mctaapos  » laid  to  have  tailed  to  the 
S.  of  Italj. 

Kett&pns  (M^trcrarot),  a Boeotian,  from  whom 
Mcsnpia  in  the  S.  of  Italy  was  bcliercd  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

Metteae  daughter  of  Triopas,  and 

wife  of  Poljcaon,  whom  she  induced  to  take  pot- 
session  of  the  country  which  was  called  after  her, 
Messenia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  goddess  of  Eleusii. 

Xett^&e  (M«r<r^i^:  M«<r<r^ru>y).  1.  (it/ucro- 
wio/i),  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  was  founded 
by  Epaminondos  b.  c S69,  and  completed  and  for* 
ti'hed  within  the  space  of  85  days.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  of  Ithomc,  which  was 
to  celebrated  as  a fortress  in  the  history  of  the 
Messenian  wars,  and  which  now  formed  the  acro- 
polis of  the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the 
raost  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  built  entirely  of  stone 
and  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  some  of  these  towers,  as 
well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  of  several 
public  buildings.  They  are  described  by  a modem 
traveller  as  built  of  the  most  regular  kind  of 
masonry,  and  formed  of  large  stones  fitted  together 
with  great  accuracy.*'  The  northern  gate  of  the 
city  is  also  extant,  and  opens  into  a circular  court, 
62  feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a fountain  called  CUp$ydra^  which  is 
still  a fine  spring,  from  which  the  modem  village 
of  Atavromati  derives  its  name,  meaning  Black 
Spring,  orliterally.  Black  Eye.^3.  See  Msssana. 

Messenia  (Mtvovjria : Mso'crfiviot),  a country  in 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  sea.  It  was  separated  from  Laconia  by  Mc 
Taygetus;  but  part  of  the  W.  slope  of  Taygetus 
belonged  to  Laconia;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  boundaries  between  the  2 countries,  as 
they  were  different  at  different  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  river  Nedon  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  towards 
the  sea  ; but  Pausanias  places  the  frontier  line 
further  E.  at  a woody  hoUow  called  Cboeriui,  20 
stadia  S.  of  Abia.  The  river  Neda  formed  the  N. 
frontier  between  Messenia  and  Elis.  The  area  of 
Messenia  is  about  1162  square  miles.  It  was  for 
the  roost  part  a mountainous  country,  and  contained 
only  2 plains  of  any  extent,  in  the  N.  the  plain  of 
Stmyrlerus^  and  in  the  S.  a still  larger  plain, 
throQgh  which  the  Pamisus  flowed,  and  which 
was  called  Maearia  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of 
its  great  fertility.  There  were,  however,  many 
smaller  valleys  among  the  mountains  ; and  the 
country  was  much  less  rugged  and  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  neighbouring  I^onia.  Hence 
Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Peloponnesus ; and  it  is  praiced 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  climate,  which  was 
neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer. 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Messenia  were 
Leleges,  intermingled  with  Argives.  According  to 
tradition  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelex, 
married  the  Argive  Messene,  a daughter  of  Triopas, 
and  named  the  country  Messene  in  honour  of  his 
wife.  This  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  called  in 
Homer,  who  does  not  use  the  form  Messenia. 
Fire  geoeratlons  afterwards  Aeolians  settled  in 
the  country,  under  the  guidance  of  Perieres,  a son 
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of  Aeolus.  His  son  Aphareoi  gave  a home  to 
Neleus,  who  had  been  dnven  out  of  Thessaly,  and 
who  founded  the  town  of  Pylos,  which  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  For  a long 
time  there  was  properly  no  Messenian  kingdom. 
The  western  pan  of  the  land  belonged  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Nelcid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  eastern 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Pelopoimesus 
by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Cresphontes,  who  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Pylos, 
and  united  the  whole  country  under  his  sway. 
The  ruling  class  were  now  Dorians,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  speak  the  purest  Doric  down  to  the  latest 
tiroes.  The  Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile 
territory  of  their  brother  Dorians  ; and  after  many 
disputes  between  the  2 nations,  and  various  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at  length 
broke  out.  This  war,  called  the  1st  Messen^ 
war,  tasted  20  years,  b.  c.  743 — 723;  and  notwith- 
standing the  ^lant  resistance  of  the  Messenian 
king,  Aristodemni,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
•ulmit  to  the  Spartans  after  the  capture  of  their 
fortress  Itbome,  and  to  become  their  subjects. 
[AmsTODBMua.]  After  bearing  the  yoke  38  years, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms  under  their 
heroic  leader  Aristomenes.  [Arjstohbnbs.]  The 
2nd  Messenian  war  lasted  1 7 years,  b.  c.  685— 
668,  and  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Ira  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country.  Most  of 
the  Messenians  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state  they 
remained  till  464,  when  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occuioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  This  3rd  Messenisn  war  lasted 
10  yeara,  464—455,  and  ended  by  the  Messenians 
•urreodering  Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition 
of  their  being  allowed  a free  departure  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  settled  at  Naupactus  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  opposite  Peloponnesus,  which  town 
the  Athenians  h^  lately  taken  from  the  Locri 
OsoUe,  and  gladly  granted  to  such  deadly  enemies 
of  Sparta.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (404),  the  unfortunate  Messenians  were  obliged 
to  leave  Naupactus  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  countries  ; but  when  the  supremat  y of 
Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
Epaminondos  resolved  to  restore  the  independence 
of  Messenia.  He  accordingly  gathered  together 
the  Messenian  exiles  from  the  various  lands  in 
which  they  were  scattered  ; and  in  the  summer  of 
369  he  founded  the  town  of  Messene  at  the  foot 
of  Mt  Ithome.  '[Musbni.]  Messenia  was  never 
again  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  it  maintained 
its  independence  till  the  conquest  of  the  Acboeans 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  Homans,  146. 

MestI4ta  (MsorX^a),  a city  of  Iberia,  in  Asia, 
l^bably  on  the  river  Cyrus. 

Meitra(Mfi^pa),  daughter  of  Erysiebthon,  and 
granddaughter  of  Triopas,  whence  she  is  called 
Triopeu  by  Ovid.  She  was  sold  by  her  bungry 
father,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  of  satisfying 
his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape  from  slavery,  sbs 
prayed  to  Poseidon,  who  loved  her,  and  who  ooo- 
fer^  upon  her  the  power  of  metamorphoeiiig  bec^ 
self  whenever  she  was  sold. 

Metyla,  a town  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Mfawr,  QO 
the  road  from  TaTtom  to  Comaoa. 
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XotftgQoXtU  (Mcra7«»»'iTis  : Mrrcryorrrrw,  Me- 
Ugouitae),  a noiiM  ^plied  to  the  N.  c«ut  of 
Mauretania  Tingitaoa  (il/oi’ociro),  between  the 
Fretum  OaditaDuin  and  the  rtver  Mulucha  ; derieed 
probably  irom  the  Carthaginiaa  coloniee  (firrcu 
y^yia)  aettled  aloug  it  Theore  was  at  tome  point 
of  this  coast  a promoatorj  called  Metagonium  m 
Metagouite.s  probably  the  aame  ae  Rosttdir  (Aos* 
ud-Dir^  or  C.  Trts  /Vmxu). 

XeU^nlasL  [MjrrAGONiTia.] 

ITfttalltnnin  or  XetftlUttPm  (MetallineDsia : 
MedeUm).^  a Homan  colony  in  Loaitania  on  the 
Anna,  not  far  from  Auguata  Emerita. 

XSt&lUra  (Merds^tpa),  wife  Celeus,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemui,  oaoeired  Demeter  on  her 
anriTal  in  Atticx  Pausaniu  calls  her  Megauaeca. 
For  details  ice  Catst/S. 

X2taphrMtet,  Symioa  4 

nfs),  a celebratt'd  Byxantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
9th  end  lOtb  centuriet^and  held  many  high  offices 
at  the  Byzantine  court  His  surname  Metaphrastes 
was  giren  to  him  on  account  of  his  having  composed 
a celebrated  paraphrase  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Besides  his  other  worki,  be  wrote  a Bysaatine 
history,  entitled  AnnaU$^  beginning  with  the  em- 
peror Leo  Annenos,  a.  d.  SlSi,  and  finishing  wHh 
Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogeuitus, 
963.  Edited  by  Bckker,  Bonn,  183H. 

Xetapontlfun  called  Xetapontam  by  the  Ro' 
mana  (MsTordmoi' : Mcrar^Kriot,  Metspontlnus : 
Torrt  di  M<ux\  a celebrated  Cheek  city  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  on  the  Taxentine  gulf^  and  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Lucania,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Metabum  (M<to§o»').  There  wtfe  various  tradi- 
tions respecting  its  foundation,  all  of  which  point 
to  its  high  antiqui^,  but  from  which  we  cannot 
^tber  any  certain  i^onnatiim  on  the  tabject.  It 
u said  to  have  been  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Samnites,  and  to  have  been  repeopied  % a colony 
of  Achaeaus,  who  bad  been  invited  for  that  purpose 
by  the  mhabitants  of  Sybaris.  Hence  it  is  called 
by  Livy  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  aTiters  as  a colony  from  Sybaris.  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romani  with  the  other  Greek  ' 
cities  in  tlie  & of  Italy  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus; 
but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  From  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  it 
disappL‘ara  from  history,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias. 

Xetaurum.  [Mstaurus,  No.  2.] 

mtanraa.  L (.\/eton>),aamall  river  in  Umbria, 
ilowiug  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  but  rendered  memo- 
rablu  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdnibal,  the 
brother  of  Hannil>al,  on  its  banks,  B.C.  207. 
(.Varro),  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  at 
whose  mouth  was  the  town  of  Metaurum. 

Ketella.  [Cabcilxa.] 

XStellua,  a distinguished  plebeian  family  of  the 
Caecilia  geiis  at  Rome.  L L.  Caocilitll  Xetellni, 
consul  u.  c.  2'>1,  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  following  year 
he  gained  a great  victory  over  Hasdmbal,  the 
Carthaginian  generaL  The  elephants  which  he 
took  in  this  battle  were  exhibited  in  bis  triumph 
at  Rome.  Motellus  was  consul  a 2nd  time 
in  249,  and  was  elected  pontifex  maximus  in 
243,  and  held  this  dignity  for  22  years.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  died  shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  241  be 
Esscued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Vesta 
n*as  on  fire,  but  lust  his  sight  in  consequence.  He 
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was  dictator  in  224,  for  the  putpoee  of  bolding  tb« 
comitia.  — 2.  Q.  Caeciliui  XetaUoa,  son  of  tbe 
{receding,  was  plebeian  aedile  269  ; curule  aedile 
208;  served  in  the  army  of  the  cociMil  ClaudiM 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to  Rome 
to  convey  tbe  joyful  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Hasdnibal;  and  was  consul  with  L.  Vetuzius 
Philo,  206.  In  his  oonsolsbip  he  and  his  colleague 
carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Dniuiuoi, 
where  be  remained  as  proconsul  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  205  he  was  dictator  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  tbe  comitia.  Mctellus  survived  the  2nd 
Punic  war  many  years,  and  was  emplo}*ed  in 
several  public  commissions. « 3.  (k  Goet^ns  Me- 
tellui  ICMSdonions,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor 
148,  and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  agaiiut  the 
usurper  Aodriscus,  whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  He  next  turned  his  aims  against  the 
Achaeons,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginning 
of  146.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  l46,  he 
triumphed,  and  received  the  surname  of  Mace- 
donicus.  Metellus  was  consul  in  143,  and  reoeiTod 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  on 
the  war  with  success  for  2 yean  against  the  Celti- 
beri.  He  was  succeeded  by  Q.  Pompeius  in  141. 
Mctellus  was  censor  131.  He  died  115,  full  of 
yean  and  bonoon.  He  is  frequently  quoted  by 
tbe  amcient  writen  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
human  felicity.  He  bad  filled  all  tbe  liigKest 
offices  of  the  state  with  reputation  and  glory,  and 
was  carried  to  tbe  funeral  (die  by  4 sons,  3 of 
whom  had  obtained  the  consulship  in  his  lifetime, 
while  tbe  4th  was  a candidate  for  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  ^4.  L.  CaociUui  Ketelliu 
Caliriu^  brother  of  tbe  last,  consol  ) 42.  8.  Q, 

Caociliiu  Ufotellni  Baleaxkaa,  eldeet  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  123,  when  he  subdued  tbe  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received  in 
consequence  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  He  was 
censor  120.  *6.  L.  Caeciliui  Metellus  Biade- 
luatus,  2nd  son  of  No.  3,  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  Metellus  Dalmaticua,  consul  119 
[No.  9.].  Metellus  Diadematus  received  the  latter 
surname  from  his  wearing  for  a long  time  a bandage 
round  his  forehead,  in  consequence  of  an  ulcer. 
He  was  consul  117.— 7.  X.  CaaeiUui  Metellus, 
3rd  son  of  No.  3,  was  consul  115,  the  year  in 
which  his  father  died.  In  114  he  was  sent  into 
Sardinia  as  proconsul,  and  suppressed  an  iniuireo- 
tion  in  the  island,  in  consequence  of  which  bo 
obtained  a triumph  in  1 13  on  the  same  day  as  his 
brother  Ci^nnrius.  — 8.  C.  Caeoilius  Xetellut 
(^prarius,  4th  son  of  No.  3.  The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul  113, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  tbe 
Thracians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  obtained  a 
triumph  in  consequence  in  the  same  year  and  on 
the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus.  He  was 
censor  102  with  bis  cousin  Metellus  Numidicus.— 
9.  L.  Caeciliui  Metellus  Balmaticui,  elder  son 
of  No.  4,  and  frequently  confounded,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  with  Diadematus  [No.  5], 
was  consul  119,  when  he  subdued  the  Dalmatians, 
and  obtained  in  consequence  the  Bumamc  Dalma- 
ticus.  He  was  censor  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahem>- 
barbus  in  115;  and  he  was  also  pontifex  maximua. 
He  was  alive  in  lOU,  when  be  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  senators  of  high  rank,  who  took  up  arms 
against  Satuminui.  — 10.  Q.  Caacilius  MetcUoi 
■umidiens,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  bis  family.  Tbs 
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dmncter  of  HeteUu*  stood  very  high  »mmg  his 
coDtenporanes ; io  an  age  of  growing  cormplion 
2iis  personal  integrity  remained  unsulUed ; and  he 
was  diftioguished  for  his  abilities  in  war  and  peace 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leodmof  the  aristocntical 
partv  at  Rome.  He  was  consal  109,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Nnmidia  with 
^reat  success.  [JueunTHA.]  He  renminad  in 
Numidia  during  the  following  you  as  prsconsal ; 
bat  as  be  was  unable  to  faring  die  wu  to  a con- 
claaion,  his  legate  C.  Marins  indnatriously  circulated 
reports  in  the  camp  and  the  ci^  that  Metellus  de> 
aignedly  protracted  the  wac,  for  the  porpMe  of 
continuing  in  the  command.  Theae  rumoon  had 
the  deeir^  effect,  hbcrius  was  raised  to  the  con* 
tulship,  Numidia  was  Maigned  to  h«M  as  his 
prorinee,  and  Metelloa  saw  the  hcnoar  of  finishing 
the  war  gnatdied  from  his  grm^  [MsJtirs.]  On 
hia  return  to  Rome  in  107  he  was  receiaed  with 
the  greatest  hononr.  He  celcfaialed  a 8{deadid 
triomph,  :aid  received  the  surname  of  Nnmtdirni. 
In  102  be  was  censor  with  hia  cotuin  Metellus 
Caprarios.  In  100  the  tribune  Satensnus  and 
Marius  reaoWed  to  min  Metellus.  Sataramni 
proposed  an  agrarian  law,  to  which  he  added  the 
elaase.  that  the  senate  shmild  swear  obedience  to 
it  within  5 days  afrer  its  enactment,  and  that 
whosoever  should  refiise  to  do  so  ahoaid  be  expdled 
the  senate,  and  pay  a heavy  fine.  Metellus  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath,  and  was  therefore  expelled 
the  eenate ; but  Satnniioaa,  not  oontaat  with  this, 
brought  forward  a bill  to  punish  him  with  exile. 
The  friends  of  Metellus  were  ready  te  take  up 
arms  in  his  defence;  bat  Metdlos  quitted  the  city, 
and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortune with  great  calmneas.  He  was  however 
recalled  to  Rome  in  the  fsHowuig  year  (99)  on  the 
proposition  of  the  tribnoe  Q.  Cali^aa.  Tbe  oratioiis 
of  Metellus  are  spoken  of  with  praiae  by  Cicero, 
and  they  contiou^  to  be  read  with  adniratioii  ia 
the  time  of  Pronto.  11.  Q.  Caeoilina  XetaUns 
Kepoa,  son  of  Balearieus  (No.  5],  and  gnndsea 
of  Macedonicus  [No.  3},  appears  to  have  received 
the  surname  of  Nepos,  because  he  was  the  eldest 
grardaon  of  the  latter.  Metellus  NqKS  exerted 
himself  in  obtaining  tbe  recall  of  hia  kinsman  Me- 
tellns  Numidiens  from  haniihmcnt  in  99,  and  was 
consul  in  9U,  with  T.  Didins.  In  this  yenr  the  2 
coDsals  carried  the  lex  Caedlia  Didia.«12.  d. 
CaecUiot  MeteUos  Pina,  son  of  Numidicus 
[No.  10], received  the  surname  of  Phis  on  account 
of  the  love  which  he  displayed  for  his  father  when 
he  besought  the  people  to  recaD  him  from  banUh- 
ment  in  99.  He  was  praetor  89,  and  was  <me  of 
the  comnianden  in  the  Manic  or  Social  war.  He 
was  still  in  anns  in  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against 
tbe  Samuites,  when  Mmios  landed  in  Italy  and 
jmned  the  consul  Cinna.  The  senate,  iu  alam, 
sommoned  Metellus  to  Rome;  but  as  he  was  nnable 
to  defend  the  city  ngainst  Marias  and  Cinna,  he 
crossed  over  to  Africa.  After  remaining  in  Africa 
3 years  be  returned  to  Italy,  and  joined  Sulla, 
who  also  returned  to  Italy  in  83.  In  the  war 
which  followed  against  tbe  Marian  party,  Metellus 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Sulia*8  genrcalt, 
and  gained  several  important  victories  both  in 
UmWia,  and  in  CiAalpinc  OauL  In  80,  Metellus 
^*is  consul  with  Sulla  himself;  and  in  tbe  following 
year  (79),  be  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in 
order  to  prosecute  tbe  war  against  Sertonus,  who 
Mbcrwi  to  tbe  Marian  party.  Here  he  remstned 
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for  the  next  8 ysara,  and  found  it  so  difficult  to 
obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertorius,  tliat  the 
senate  sent  Pompey  to  his  assisiauce  with  procon* 
solar  power  and  another  army.  Sertorius,  how- 
ever, was  a match  for  them  both,  and  w ould  pro- 
bably have  continued  to  defy  all  die  efforts  of 
Met^lus  and  Pompey,  if  he  hod  not  been  murdered 
by  Perpema  and  ois  friends  in  72.  (Skrtouius.] 
Metellus  was  pontifex  maximus,  uud,  as  he  was 
succeeded  in  this  dignity  by  Julius  Caesar  in  63, 
he  most  have  died  either  in  this  year^ir  at  the  end 
of  tbe  nreceding.  ••  18.  R.  Caecilini  Metellos 
Celer,  elder  son  of  Nepos  [No.  ll.j.  Io  66  he 
•erred  as  l^ate  in  tbe  army  of  Puuipey  iu  Asia; 
and  was  piaeter  in  63,  the  year  iu  which  Cicero 
was  coniuL  During  his  year  of  ofijce  he  afforded 
warm  and  efficient  support  to  the  arikiocratical 
party.  He  prevented  the  condemnutiun  of  C.  Ha- 
birius  by  removing  the  military  Hag  from  the 
Jauicnlum.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  iu  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Catiline ; and,  wheu  die  latter  left 
the  dty  to  make  war  upon  tbe  republic,  Metellus 
had  the  charge  of  the  Picentine  and  Svuonuui  dis- 
tricta.  By  blocking  up  the  parses  he  prevented 
Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apeuniues  and  pene- 
trstieg  into  GauL  and  thus  compelled  him  to  turn 
rosaod  and  fiice  Antoniui,  who  w»h  marching  against 
him  from  Etruria.  In  tbe  following  year,  62, 
MeteUtts  went  with  the  tide  of  proconsul  into  the 
province  of  Cisaljune  Gaul,  w hich  Cicero  had 
linqnisbed  because  be  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
city.  In  GO,  Metellus  was  consul  with  L.  Afmnius, 
and  oppoaed  all  the  efforts  of  his  culk-ague  to  obtain 
the  ratification  of  Pompey *s  acts  iu  Asia,  and  an 
assignment  of  lands  for  hii  soldiers.  He  died  in 
59,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  Imd  beeu  poisoned 
by  bis  wife  Clodia,  with  whom  be  lived  on  the 
most  unhappy  terms,  and  who  was  a woman  of  the 
utmost  profiigacy.  * 14.  Q.  CascUios  Mstellos 
BTepOf,  younger  son  of  the  cider  Nepos  [No.  11.]. 
He  served  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  ihu  w ar  against 
tbe  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  C7  to  64.  He  re- 
turn^ to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a candi- 
date for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby  favour 
the  views  of  Pompey.  His  clecUun  was  oppu^ed 
by  tbe  aristocracy,  but  without  success.  Ihs  year 
of  office  was  a stormy  one.  One  of  his  first  acts 
in  entering  upon  bis  office  ou  die  lUth  of  De- 
cember, 6^  was  a violent  attack  u}H)n  Ckero.  He 
maintained  that  the  man  who  Lad  condemned 
Roman  citixens  w'ithout  a hearing  ought  not  to  bo 
heard  himselL  and  accordingly  pre\cnted  Cicero 
from  addressing  tbe  people  on  the  last  day  of  his 
consulship,  and  onl^  allowed  him  to  tnku  the  usual 
oath,  whereupon  Cicero  swore  that  he  had  saved 
the  state.  In  the  following  year  (62)  Metellus 
brought  forward  a biU  to  suiuinou  Potupoy,  with 
his  army,  to  Home,  in  order  to  rc»lore  peace,  but 
00  the  ^y  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  the 
two  parties  came  to  open  Uows;  and  Metellus  was 
oblij^  to  take  to  flight  He  rc^eurtd  to  Puuipey, 
with  whom  he  returned  tu  Rome  in  61.  ilc  was 
praetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57  with  P.  Leniulus 
Spmther.  Notwithstanding  hia  previous  enmity 
with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his  recall  from 
exile.  In  56  hletellus  administered  the  province 
of  Nearer  Spain,  where  be  earned  ou  war  against 
the  VaoeaeL  He  died  in  55.  ^letellus  did  not 
adhere  strictly  to  the  political  principles  of  his 
family.  He  did  not  support  the  oristocrac)',  like 
his  brother;  nor,ou  the  other  band,  can  he  be  smd 
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to  hare  been  a leader  of  the  democracy.  He  wmi 
in  fact  little  more  than  a aervant  of  Pompey,  and 
according  to  bis  bidding  at  one  time  oppoW,  and 
at  another  supported  Cicero.  16.  Q.  CaaoililiJ 
KeteUtu  Pius  ^ipio,  the  adopted  son  of  Metellos 
Pius  [No.  12.].  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  praetor  94.  Hcncc  his  name  is  giren  in 
various  forma  Sometimes  he  is  called  P.  Scipio 
Nasicm  sometimes  Q.  Mctellus  Scipio,  and  some- 
times simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.  He  was  tribtmc 
of  the  plrhs  in  59,  and  was  a candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship along  with  Plautius  Hypsaens  and  Milo  in 
.53.  He  was  supported  by  the  Clodian  mob,  since 
he  was  opposed  to  Milo,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  be 
held  for  the  election  of  consuls.  After  the  murder 
of  Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  Pompey  was 
elected  sole  consul  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  he  made  his 
iather-in-Iaw  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Scipio 
showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  effort  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Caamr  and  strengthen  that 
of  Pompey.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
proceedings,  which  led  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49 ; and  in  the  division  of  the  provinces, 
made  among  the  Pompeian  party,  he  obtained 
Syria  to  which  he  hastened  without  delay.  After 
plundering  the  province  in  the  most  unmerciful 
manner,  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  in  48  to  join 
Pompey.  He  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Pom- 
peian army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the 
loss  of  the  battle  he  ded,  first  to  Corcyra  and  then 
to  Africa,  where  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  Pompeian  troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus  in  4G.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  sea,  but  his  squadron  having 
been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittius,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  Metellus  Scipio  never  exhibited  any 
proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in  war  or  in 
peace.  In  public,  he  showed  himself  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, and  oppressive  ; in  private,  he  was  mean, 
avaricious,  and  licentious,  even  l>eyond  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  ~ 16.  Q.  Caaeilitia  XeteUiu 
CretioQJ,  was  consul  69,  and  carried  on  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  subdued  in  the  course  of  3 years. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  a triumph  in  cmuequence  of  the  opposition 
of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  refused  to  surrender 
his  command  in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed 
in  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law,  which  had  given 
him  the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Metellus,  however,  would  not 
relinquish  his  claim  to  a triumph,  and  accordingly 
resolved  to  wait  in  the  ncighlMurhood  of  the  city 
till  more  favourable  circumstances.  He  was  still 
before  the  city  in  63,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  broke  out  He  was  sent  into  ApuUa  to 
prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the  slaves;  and 
in  the  following  year,  62,  after  the  death  of  Cati- 
line, he  was  at  length  permitted  to  make  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Creticus.  Metellus,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. joined  the  aristocracy  in  their  opposition 
to  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  latter 
from  obtaining  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia. 
^17.  I>.  Caaciliai  Hetelltii,  brother  of  the  last, 
was  praetor  71,  and  as  propraetor  succeeded  Verres 
in  the  government  of  Sicily  in  70.  He  defeated 
the  piraten,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  island. 
His  admiaistration  is  praised  by  Cicero;  but  be 
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nevertheless  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  to  shield  Verres  from  jiutioe.  He  was 
consul  68  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  but  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  yetr.^lB.  3C.  CaeeilittS  Xetelltu, 
brother  ^ the  2 last,  was  pnetor  69,  in  the  same 
year  that  his  eldest  brother  was  consol  The  lot 
gave  him  the  presidency  in  the  court  de  pecittuis 
repetuitdisj  and  Verres  was  very  anxious  that  his 
trial  should  come  on  before  Metellus. » 19.  L. 

! Gaedlins  Xeteilos  Cretiens,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  49,  and  a warm  supporter  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  did  not  fly  from  Rome  with  Pompey  and  the 
rest  of  bis  psurty ; and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  taking  possession  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
only  gave  way  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 

Msthtoft.  [Msthoki,  No.  4.] 

Metharms  daughter  of  king  Pyg- 

malion, and  wife  of  Cinyras.  See  Cixyrab. 

Me^dni  : Mf^wroTof).  1.  Or  MoUifins 

(MoSiiyfi:  Afodon),  a town  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of 
Messenia,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a reef  of  rocks,  of  which  the  largest 
was  called  Mothon.  The  ancients  regarded  Me- 
thone  as  the  Pedssus  of  Honer.  After  the  conquest 
of  Messenia,  it  became  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
harbours,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  The  emperor  Trajan  conferred 
several  privileges  upon  the  city. » 8.  (EJaUAero- 
iUori),  a Greek  town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  40  stadia  N.  £.  of  Pydna,  was  fioonded  by 
the  Erctrians,  and  is  celebrated  from  Philip  having 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  After  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  was  destroyed,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia. » 8.  A town'in 
Thessaly  mentioned  by  Homer,  bat  does  not  occur 
in  historical  times.  The  andents  placed  it  in 
MagnesiiL  4.  Or  Xeth&na  (M«6ora : MeiJkana 
or  A/iYoae),  anandent  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on 
a peninsula  of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  island 
of  Aerina.  The  peninsula  runs  a considerable  ivay 
into  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  isthmus,  lying  between  the  towns  of 
Troezen  and  Epidauras.  The  town  of  Methana 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  volcanic  origin. 

X4th5ra  (M46opo,  M46ovpa  ij  : A/o- 

^ro,  the  sacr^  city  of  Krislma),  a citj  of  India 
intra  Oangem,  on  the  river  Jomanes  {Jmnma\  was 
a great  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  god 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Hercules. 

Xetbydriom,  (Mc9il8pio»' : M(6v8pi«i;r),a  town 
in  central  Arcadia,  I/O  stadia  N.  of  Megalopolis. 

Methymna  (4  MriBv/iroy  former 

generally  in  the  best  writers  ; also  on  coins  the 
Aeolic  form  MdBvupa : Mc6v^o7os : 

MoUvo\  the  sec<md  city  of  Lisbos,  stood  at  the 
north  extremity  of  the  island,  and  had  a good 
harbour.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  musician 
and  dithyrambic  poet  Arion,  and  of  the  historian 
llellanicus.  The  celebrated  Lesbian  wine  grew 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
it  remained  faithful  to  Athens,  even  during  the 
great  Lesbian  revolt  [Mytilsns]:  afterwards  it 
was  sacked  by  the  Spartans  (b.  c.  406)  and  never 
quite  recover^  its  prosperity. 

Xfition  (Mirris/»'),  son  of  Erechtheus  and  Praxi- 
thea,  and  husband  of  Alcippe.  His  sons,  the 
Metionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  Pandion  from 
his  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  wore  themselves  after- 
wards expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pandion. 

Xfitia  (MV**')*  the  persooification  of  prudence, 
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as  a dausht«r  of  Oceanns  and  Tethjs, 
and  the  1st  wife  of  Zeus.  Afraid  lest  she  shodd 
^re  birth  to  a child  wiser  and  more  powerful  than 
himself,  Zeus  devoured  her  in  the  ^t  month  of 
her  pregnancy.  Aften^ards  be  gave  birth  to 
Athena,  who  sprang  from  his  head.  [Seep.  101,  a.] 
Mdtlas.  [Mcrrius.] 

ICaton  (M^wr),  an  astronomer  of  Athens,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Sactemoa,  introduced  the 
cycle  of  19  years,  by  which  he  adjusted  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  since  he  had  observed  that 
235  lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to  19 
aolar  years.  The  commencement  of  this  cycle  has 
been  placed  B.C.  432.  We  have  no  details  of 
Aleton's  life,  with  the  exception  that  his  fisther's 
name  was  Pausanias,  and  that  be  feigned  insanity 
to  avoid  sailing  for  Sicily  in  the  ill*frited  expe- 
dition of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  had  an  evil 
presentiment. 

Xatrdddnu  (Mirrpddwpos).  L Of  Cos,  son  of 
Epicbarrous,  and  grandson  of  Thyrsus.  Like 
several  of  that  family,  he  addicted  himself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  partly 
to  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a treatise 
upon  the  works  of  Epicharmus.  He  Nourished 
about  B.C.  460.«~9.  Of  Lampsacus,  a contempo- 
rary and  fnend  of  Anaxagoras.  He  wrote  on 
Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation being  tlmt  the  deities  and  stories  in 
Homer  were  to  be  understood  as  allegorical  modes 
of  representing  physical  powers  and  phenomena. 
He  died  464.^3.  Of  Chios,  a disciple  of  Demo- 
critus, or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Neuus 
of  Chios,  flourished  about  330.  He  was  a phi- 
losopher of  considerable  reputation,  and  professed 
the  doctrine  of  the  sceptics  in  their  fullest  sense. 
He  also  studied,  if  he  did  not  practise,  medi- 
cine, on  which  he  wrote  a good  deal.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Hippocrates  and  Anaxarchus. 
»4.  A native  of  Lampsacus  or  Athens,  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. He  died  277,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age, 
7 years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  liare  appointed 
him  bis  successor  had  he  survived  him.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Metrodoms  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
more  groMly  sensual  kind  than  that  of  Epicurus. 
Perfect  happiness,  according  to  Cicero's  account, 
he  made  to  consist  in  having  a well-constituted 
body.  He  found  frinlt  with  his  brother  Timocrates 
for  not  admitting  that  the  belly  was  the  test  and 
measure  of  every  thing  that  pertained  to  a happy 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  ancient  writers.  — 6.  Of  Scepsis,  a philo- 
sopher, who  was  raised  to  a position  of  great  in- 
flncnce  and  trust  by  Mitbridates  Eupator,  being 
appointed  supremo  judge  without  appeal  even  to 
the  king.  Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  hit 
allegiance,  when  sent  by  Mitbridates  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigrancs 
sent  him  back  to  Mithridates,  but  he  died  on  the 
road.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  de- 
spatched by  order  of  the  king ; according  to  others 
he  died  of  disease,  lie  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero ; he  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
celebrated  for  bis  powers  of  memory.  In  cons^ 
qaence  of  his  hostility  to  the  Romans  he  was  sur- 
tiaiaed  the  liomam'haler.^^.  Of  Stratonice  in 
Caria,  was  at  first  a diKiple  of  the  Khool  of  Epi- 
ranis,  but  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Ci^ 
Msdes.  He  flourished  about  110. 
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X5tr5p51ii  (MirrpdroXif).  1.  The  most  aii- 
dent  capital  of  Phrygia,  but  in  historical  times 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  doubtful. 
Some  identify  it  with  Afioum-Kara-I ii»ar  near 
the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus  Metro- 
politanos  of  Livy  (xzxriii.  15),  while  others  And 
it  in  the  ruins  at  Pitm€*k-KaU$si  in  the  N.  of 
Phrygia,  and  suppose  a second  Metropolis  in  the 
S.«  ss  that  to  which  the  Campus  Metropolitanus 
belonged. "■3.  In  Lydia  {TurUdiy  Ru.),  a city 
in  the  plain  of  the  Ca^ster,  between  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna,  120  stadia  from  the  former  and  200 
from  the  latter. — There  were  other  cities  of  Asia 
so  called  ; but  they  are  either  unimportant,  or 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  as  Ancyra, 
Bost^^  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Kdessa,  and  others. 

8.  (A'as/ri),  a town  of  Thessaly  in  Histiaeotis,  near 
the  Peneus,  and  between  Gomphi  and  Phamlui, 
formed  by  the  union  of  severM  small  towns,  to 
which  Ithome  also  belonged. « 4.  A town  of 
Acamania  in  the  district  Ampbilochia,  between  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  river  Achelous. 

ICitrdflm  aft.  AoUa  (Mqrp^i',  on  coins  Mqrpor, 
AvAfo,  AuXoIa),  a city  of  Bithynia. 

Xettini  or  ICetlns.  1.  Cn^os.  [Curtr's.] 
^8.  Fnffotilus,  dictator  of  Alba  in  the  reign  of 
Tullos  HosUlius,  third  kuig  of  Rome.  After  the 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  had  de- 
termined the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  Mettius 
was  summoned  to  aid  them  in  a war  with  Fidcnae 
and  the  Veientines.  On  the  held  of  battle  Mettius 
drew  off  bis  Albans  to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  On  the  following  day  the 
Albans  were  all  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  Met- 
tius himself,  as  the  punishment  of  his  treachen*, 
was  tom  asunder  by  chariots  driven  in  op{>osite 
directions. 

MettUom,  the  chief  town  of  the  lapydes  in 
lllyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Libumia,  and 
was  situated  on  2 peaks  of  a steep  mountain. 
Augustus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  reducing  this  pUee, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fought  against  him  w ith 
the  most  desperate  courage. 

XerAnia  (MevAnas,  &tis:  lirrwma)^  an  ancient 
city  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Tinea, 
was  situated  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ancona  in 
a very  fertile  country,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  lieautiful  white  oxen.  It  was  a strongly 
fortified  place,  though  its  walls  were  built  only  of 
brick.  According  to  some  accounts  Propertius  was 
a native  of  this  place. 

Xexentlaa  (MeatWioj),  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians or  Ktruscani,  at  Caere  or  Agylia,  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  hit  cruelty, 
and  took  refuge  with  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutu- 
lions  whom  be  assisted  in  the  war  against  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans.  Mesentius  and  his  son  Lausus 
were  slain  in  battle  by  Aeucas.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  VirgiL  Livy  and  Dionysius,  however, 
say  nothing  about  the  expulsion  of  Mezentius  from 
Caere,  but  represent  him  os  an  ally  of  Tumus,  and 
relate  that  Aeneas  disappeared  during  the  l>attle 
against  the  Rutulians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvium. 
Dionysius  adds,  that  Ascanius  was  besieged  by 
Mexentius  and  Lausus ; that  the  betieg^  in  a 
sally  by  night  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a 
peace  w'ith  Mezentius,  who  from  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  be  their  ally. 

Hieipta  (Mufifws),  king  of  Numidia,  the  eldest 
of  the  sons  of  Matinissa.  After  the  death  o(  the 
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latter  (B.C.  14ft),  the  eoTereign  power  was  dfrided 
by  Scipio  between  Mkipsa  and  his  two  brothers, 
ChilnsM  and  Mastanabal,  in  snch  a manner  that 
the  posseNinn  of  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
together  with  the  financial  adreiniitratioa  of  the 
kmgdom,  fell  to  the  share  of  Micipsa.  It  was  not 
long,  howerer,  before  the  death  of  iMth  his  bnithen 
left  him  in  poeseanon  of  the  undieided  lOTereignty 
of  Nnraidia,  which  he  held  from  that  tine  without 
interruption  till  his  death.  He  died  in  1 18,  leae« 
ing  the  kingdom  to  his  2 sons,  AdheHnl  and 
Hiempsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  Jcgurtha. 

Kioon  (Mlirwe),  nf  Athens,  son  of  Phanochui, 
was  a very  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotiis,  about  a c.  460. 

Hidadom  (Mi8d«ioe),  a city  of  Phrygia  Epicte- 
tus, between  Dorvlaeum  and  PeMinus  ; the  place 
where  Sextns  Pompehis  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Antony,  n.  c.  95. 

(NIBat),  son  of  Gordins  and  Cyb^,  is 
said  to  have  been  a weahhy  but  effeminate  king 
of  Phrygia,  a pnpil  of  Orpheus,  and  a great  patron 
of  the  worship  of  Dionyrat.  His  weal^  is  ahuded 
to  in  a story  connected  with  his  childhood,  for  it  is 
said  that  while  a child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat 
into  his  mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should 
be  the  richest  of  all  mortals.  Midas  wm  intrcw  i 
duced  into  the  Satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  represented  with  the  ears  of  a satyr,  which 
were  afterwards  lengthened  into  the  ears  of  an 
ass.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ancyra, 
and  as  king  of  Phrygia  he  is  called  Berffynikim 
herot  (Or.  Mti.  xi.  1 06 ).  There  are  severdl  stories 
connected  with  Midas,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  celebrated.  1.  Silemis,  the  companion 
and  teacher  of  Dionysus,  had  gone  astray  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  country 
people  in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.  He  was 
boimd  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  before  the 
king.  These  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near 
Motmt  Bermion  or  Bromlon,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  into  Phryges. 
Midas  received  Silenus  kindly  ; and,  after  treating 
him  with  hospitality,  be  led  him  hack  to  Dionysus, 
who  allowed  Midas  to  ask  a favour  of  him.  Midas  in 
his  folly  desired  that  all  things  which  he  touched 
should  be  changed  into  gold.  The  rerpiest  was 
granted  ; but  a*  even  the  food  which  he  touched 
became  gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his 
favour  b^k.  Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactolus  near  Mount 
Traolus.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but  the  river 
from  that  time  had  an  abundance  of  gold  in  its 
sand  '—2.  Midas,  who  was  himself  related  to  the 
race  of  Satyrs,  once  had  a visit  from  a Satyr,  who 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes  at  the  king*s  ex< 
pence.  Thereupon  Midas  mixed  wim  in  a well ; 
and  when  the  Satyr  had  drunk  of  it,  he  fell  asleep 
and  was  caught.  This  well  of  Midas  was  at  dif* 
ferent  times  assigned  to  diflferent  localities.  Xeno* 
hon  {Annb.  i.  2.  § 19)  places  it  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Thymbrium  and  Tyraeum,  and  Pausanios 
at  Ancyra. — 3.  Once  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were 
engaged  in  a musical  contest  on  the  flute  and  lyre, 
Midas  was  chosen  to  decide  between  them.  The 
mg  decided  in  favour  of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  conceal  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap, 
but  the  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair  discovered 
tiiem.  The  secret  to  much  harassed  this  man, 
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I that  as  be  could  not  betray  it  to  a human  being, 
he  dug  a hole  in  the  earth,  and  whispered  into  it, 
**  King  Midas  has  ass's  ears.**  He  then  filled  the 
hole  up  again,  and  bis  heart  was  released.  But  os 
the  aame  spot  a reed  grew  np,  which  in  its  wbi^ 
pers  betrayed  the  secret  Midas  is  said  to  have 
killed  himself  by  drinking  the  blood  of  an  o:l 

Midfia  or  Midda  Hi84« : MiSednif),  a 

town  in  Aigolis,  of  nnoeftaui  site,  is  said  to  have 
been  origir^y  called  Pcnep(£s,  because  it  bad 
bees  fortified  by  Petseoi,  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  ArgivM. 

Mzdianittt.  [MAmaiviTAB]. 

MIdlas  (MciMas),  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  was  a violent  enemy  of  Demosthenea, 
the  orator.  In  b.  c.  354  Midiaa  assaulted  De> 
moethenes  when  be  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
OioregUB,  daring  the  celebration  of  the  great  Dio- 
nyiia.  Demoethenet  brought  an  accusation  ogaiiist 
Midias;  but  the  ipeedi,  whidi  he  wrote  fw  the 
occasion,  and  which  is  extant,  was  never  published, 
Btooe  Demostbrsee  dropped  the  accusation,  is  cos- 
se<qBence  of  hb  recaring  the  sura  ef  30  mtnae. 

Mima  (Mi'e^a:  a town  of  Macedonia 

in  Emathia,  8.W.  of  Pella,  and  net  fitf  from  the 
frontiers  of  Tbeetitiy. 

MUhalon  (MoiAavlMr),  son  of  Ampbidanai^ 
and  husband  of  Atalanta.  For  details,  see  Ata- 
LAVTA. 

IGlfitfrpfilia  (MiAirrdiroAif ; Mukaiick^  or 
mofnlif  Hiu),  a city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minoc; 
at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Rbyndacos  and 
Macestus,  and  somewhat  E.  of  the'  lake  which 
was  nam^  after  h,  Laeoa  MiletopaUtis  (MtAa- 
rmreAtrir  Ktftrti : lake  of  Afrsmyas).  This  lake, 
which  was  also  called  Artynia,  lies  some  miles 
W.  of  the  larger  krire  of  Apollmia  {AiMilliom^). 
Miletnpolis.  [Boetstrbnbs]. 

Kletus  (MiXyror),  son  of  Apollo  and  Aria  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Sarpedon,  be 
attached  himself  to  the  Utter,  and  fled  from  Minos 
to  Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Miletus.  Ovid 
{Mei.  ix.  442)  calls  him  a eon  of  Apollo  and  Deione, 
and  hence  Deionidet. 

MI14ta8(MfXirrot,  Dor.  MlXsrror;  MiXii(r<of , and 
on  inscriptions,  Hc<Xil<riof:  Mil8sius),  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonged  terri- 
torially to  Caria  and  politically  to  loaia,  being 
the  S.-most  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a (Uriao 
city  ; and  one  of  its  early  names,  Lelegets,  it 
I a sign  that  the  Leleges  also  formed  a part  of 
I its  population.  Its  first  Greek  colonists  were 
said  to  have  been  Cretans  who  were  expelled 
by  Minos  ; the  next  were  led  to  it  by  Neleus 
at  the  time  of  the  totalled  Ionic  migration.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  mythic^  leader  of 
the  Cretan  colonists,  Miletus : it  was  also  called 
Pityusa  (niTvoMra),  and  Anactoria  (*A»*airropU). 
The  city  stood  upon  the  S.  headland  of  the  Sinus 
Latmicus,  opposite  to  the  month  of  the  Maeender, 
and  posseesed  4 distinct  harbonri,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Ijado,  Dromiscos,  and  Perm. 
The  city  wall  endoeed  twe  distinct  towns,  called 
the  outer  and  the  hmer ; the  latter,  which  was 
also  called  Old  Miletua,  stood  upon  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  was  of  great  strength. 
Its  territory  extended  on  both  sidee  of  the  Mae 
ander,  as  far  apparoitly  as  the  promontories  of 
Myeale  on  the  N.  and  Posidram  on  the  S.  It 
was  rich  in  flodu ; and  the  ci^  was  celebs^ed 
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for  itf  woollen  fiibriet,  the  Miletia  teSera.  At  a 
rery  mrly  period  it  beoame  a maritime  state, 
extending  its  conraaeree  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  e^en  bejood  the  Pillars  of  Hercolea, 
but  more  eepeciidJy  in  the  direction  of  the  Eiudne, 
afeng  the  shore  ^ which  the  Milesians  planted 
seve^  important  colonies,  sneh  as  Cysieoa,  Sinope, 
Abjdos,  Iftropolis,  Tomi,  Olbia  or  Boiysthen^ 
Af^onia,  Odessus,  and  Panricapaenm.  Nau- 
eratis  in  Eg3rpt  was  also  a cohmj  oi  Miletua  It 
also  occQpiet  a high  place  in  the  eariy  historj 
of  Greek  Iheratore,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  phi* 
loaophert  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaxime- 
nes, and  of  the  historians  Cadmns  and  Heca- 
taeus.  After  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  monarchy, 
Miletof,  by  its  naral  strength,  resitted  the  attiM^ 
of  Alyattes  and  Sadyattes  for  1 1 yens,  bat  fell  be^ 
fore  Croetns,  whose  snceeis  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  btestine  hKtioni  whi^  for  a long  period 
weakened  the  city.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was 
conquered  by  Harpagns,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  in 
B.  c.  557  ; and  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
H still  reuined  iu  prooperity  till  the  great  Ionian 
rerolt,  of  which  MHetos  was  the  centre  (ARnra- 
OORAS,  HrsTiARt^],  and  after  the  suppression  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (a.  c. 
494).  It  recorerrd  sufficient  importanee  to  oppose 
a rain  resistance  to  Alexander  the  Great,  waich 
brought  upon  it  a second  rain.  Under  ^ Rocnan 
empire  it  still  appears  at  a place  of  some  conse- 
qcence,  until  its  final  desimction  by  the  Tnrks. 
•—  Its  ruins  are  difficult  to  discorer,  on  account  of 
the  great  change  made  in  the  ooast  by  the  river 
Maeander.  (Maeandvr.]  They  are  nsually 
supposed  to  be  those  at  the  wretched  village  of 
Paiatu^  on  the  S.  bonk  of  the  Mendtrek,  a mile 
above  its  present  mouth  ; but  Forbiger  has  shown 
that  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  Mrtja, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  in  a lake 
formed  by  the  Mmdenk  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Latmna 

KEHchtm,  a Phoemetan  god,  represented  as  the 
son  of  a satyr  and  of  the  nymph  Myrice,  and  with 
boms  on  his  head.  (Sil.  Ital.  HL  lOS.) 

MQlditis  a small  river  in  Achaia, 

which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Patne,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Amihckm  (*A/a«t> 
XiXof)  on  account  of  the  human  victims  saaiheed 
00  its  hanks  to  Artemis. 

IQIo  or  Milon  (MtAisr).  L Of  Crotona,  son  of 
Diothnns,  an  athlete,  famous  for  his  extraordinary 
bodily  strength.  He  was  6 times  victor  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the  Py- 
thian ; but  having  ente^  the  lists  at  Olympia  a 
7th  time,  be  was  worsted  by  the  superior  agility 
of  his  adversary.  By  these  successes  he  obtained 
great  distinction  among  his  oountiymen,  so  that  be 
was  even  appointed  to  command  the  army  which 
defeated  the  Sybarites,  b.  c.511.  Many  stories 
are  related  by  ancient  writers  of  Milo*s  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  strength  ; such  as  his  carrying  a 
heifer  of  four  years  old  on  bio  shoulders  through 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  cadng 
the  whole  of  it  in  a single  day.  The  mode  of  his 
death  is  thus  related : as  bs  was  passing  through 
a forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  he  saw  the  trank 
of  a tree  which  had  been  pwrially  split  open  by 
v'ciudcatlera,  and  attempted  to  rend  it  further,  but 
the  weed  cloeed  upon  his  bands,  and  thus  held 
him  fast,  in  which  state  be  wae  aUadted  and  d^ 
vnured  by  wolves.  **9.  A general  in  the  service 
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of  Pyvfans  king  of  Epirus,  who  sent  him  forward 
with  a body  of  troops  to  garrison  the  citadel  of 
Tarentmn,  previoiis  to  his  own  arrival  in  Italy. 
When  Pyrrhus  Anally  quitted  that  country 
withdrew  into  Epirus,  he  still  left  Milo  in  chaigo 
of  the  citadel  of  Taiexitum,  together  with  bis  son 
Helenas. « 8.  T.  Asmlos  Milo  Papini&niu,  was 
the  son  of  C.  Papius  Celsus  azul  Annia,  and  was 
adopted  by  hit  maternal  grandfather  T.  Annios 
Lusens.  He  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  place 
be  wne  in  n.  c.  53  dictator  or  chief  magistrate.  M Uo 
was  a man  of  a daring  and  unscrupulous  character ; 
and  as  be  was  deeply  in  debt,  he  resolved  to  ol^ 
tarn  a wealthy  pcovince.  For  this  purpose  he 
connected  him^f  with  the  aristocracy.  At  tribune 
of  rite  plehe,  n.c.  57,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
obtainii^  Cieero's  recall  from  exile;,  and  from  this 
time  be  carried  <m  a fieree  and  memorable  contest 
with  P.  Oodius.  In  53  Milo  was  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  ud  Clodins  for  the  praetorship  of 
Che  ensuing  year.  Ead  of  the  can^dates  kept  a 
gang  of  gl^iatora,  and  there  were  frequent  combats 
between  the  rival  raffieom  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
At  length,  on  the  20lh  of  January,  52,  Milo  and 
Clodfus  met  appemrriy  by  accident  at  Bovillae  on 
the  Appian  muL  An  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodiaf  wm  slam.  At  Kome 
such  tumults  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodiui, 
thttt  Ponpey  was  app<mtcd  s<4e  ocmsul  in  order  to 
restore  older  to  tbe  state.  Pompey  immediatelv 
brought  forward  various  laws  in  connection  with 
the  late  disturbances.  As  soon  as  these  u'ere 
passed,  Mflo  was  formally  accused.  All  Pompey^ 
mfloenee  was  directed  against  him ; but  Milo  was 
not  wHbont  hope,  since  the  higher  aristocracy, 
from  jealousy  ^ Pompey,  sapported  him,  and 
CieerD  nn<foitook  hit  ^fence.  His  trial  opened 
on  the  4th  of  April,  52.  He  was  irapenched  on 
3 counts — tU  Vi,  tU  Ambitu^  or  bribery,  and  de 
Sod^NtiUj  or  illegal  interferenoe  with  the  frwdom  of 
eleetians.  L.  Domhiiit  Ahenobarbus,  a consular, 
was  appointed  quaesitor  by  a special  law  of  Pom* 
pey*s,  and  all  Rome  and  thou^ds  of  spectators 
from  Italy  thronged  the  forum  and  its  avenues. 
But  MiloS  chances  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred 
by  the  virulence  of  his  adversaries,  who  insulted 
and  obstructed  tbe  witnesses,  the  process,  end 
the  condttctors  of  tbe  defence.  Pompey  availed 
himself  of  these  disorden  to  line  tbe  forum  and  its 
encompassing  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero  was  in- 
timidated, and  Milo  was  condemned.  Had  be  even 
been  acquitted  on  the  1st  count,  de  Ft,  tbe  two 
other  charges  of  bribery  and  CMispiracy  awaited 
him.  He  therefore  went  into  exile.  Ciceroi,  who 
could  not  deliver,  re-wrote  and  expanded  the  de- 
fence of  Milo-^the  extant  oration — and  sent  it 
to  him  at  MarseiUea.  Mito  remarked,  **  I am  glad 
this  was  not  spoken,  since  I must  have  been  ac- 
quitted, and  then  bad  never  known  the  delicate 
flavour  of  these  MarKiHes-mollets.**  Caesar  re- 
fused to  recall  Milo  froci  exile  in  49,  when  he 
permitted  many  of  tbe  other  exiles  to  return.  Iu 
the  following  year  (48)  M.  Caelius,  the  praetor, 
had,  doring  Caesar's  absence,  promulgated  a bill 
for  tbe  adjustment  of  debte.  Needing  desperate 
allies,  Oeiioa  accordingly  invited  MUo  to  Italy, 
as  the  Attest  tool  for  hit  purposce.  At  tbe  head 
of  a band  of  criminals  and  nin*airsy  slaves,  Milo 
rapeand  in  the  8.  of  ItMy,  but  was  opposed  by 
tne  praetor  Q.  Pedina,  and  riaia  under  the  waUi 
of  a&  obscure  fort  m the  district  of  Tharii.  Mila* 
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in  57,  nuirried  Faoita,  a daughter  of  the  dictator  pnrpoM  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pro> 
Sulla.  She  proved  a faithless  wife,  and  Sallust,  ceeded  to  attack  the  island  of  Paros,  for  the  pur* 
the  historian,  was  soundly  scourged  by  Milo  for  pose  of  gratifying  a private  enmity.  His  attacks, 
an  intri^e  trith  her.  oowever,  were  unsottesslul;  and  after  receiving  a 

XiltlUM  (MiAridSns).  L Son  of  Cypoelus,  dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg,  while  penetnling  into  a 
was  a man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens  in  sacred  enclosure  on  some  superstitious  errand,  he 
the  time  of  Pisistrotus.  The  Doloncians,  a Thra*  was  compelled  to  laise  the  siege  and  retom  to 
clan  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chenonetus,  being  bard  Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by  Xanthippos 
pressed  in  war  by  the  Absinthians,  applied  to  the  for  having  deceived  the  people.  His  wound  had 
Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and  were  directed  to  turned  into  a gangrene,  and  Ming  unable  to  plead 
admit  a colony  led  by  the  man  who  should  be  the  his  cause  in  person,  he  was  brought  into  court  on 
first  to  entertain  them  after  they  left  the  temple,  a couch,  his  brother  Tisagoras  conducting  his  de- 
This  was  Miltiades,  who,  eager  to  escape  from  the  fence  for  him.  He  ams  condemned;  but  on  the 
rule  of  Pisistratus,  gladly  took  the  lead  of  a colony  ground  of  his  services  to  the  state  the  penalty  was 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  and  became  commuted  to  a fine  of  50  talents,  the  cost  of  the 
tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  fortified  by  a equipment  of  the  armament  Being  unable  to  pay 
wall  built  acrou  its  isthmus.  In  a war  with  the  this,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  be  not  long 
people  of  Lnmpsacus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  after  died  of  his  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequently 
was  set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesoa.  Ho  paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sove-  ICilTioi  Pons.  [Roma.] 
reigiity  passed  into  the  lumds  of  Stesagoras,  the  son  HiljNu  (n  MiAvds ; MiAiau,  Milyae\  was  origi* 
of  his  l^f-brother  Cimon.  Sacrifices  and  games  nally  the  name  of  all  Lvcia ; but  it  was  afterwa^ 
were  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  no  Lamp-  applied  to  the  high  table  land  in  the  N.  of  Lycia, 
sacene  was  suffered  to  take  pi^  *-*8.  Son  of  Cimon  between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus,  and  extend- 
and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  became  tyrant  of  the  ing  considerably  into  Pisidia.  Its  people  seem  to 
Chersonesns  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  being  sent  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabit- 
out  by  Pisistratus  from  Athens  to  take  possession  ants  of  Lycia.  It  contained  a city  of  the  same 
of  the  vacant  inheritance.  By  a stratagem  be  got  name.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  chief  men  of  the  Chersonesus  into  his  power  the  Romans  gave  it  to  Eumencs,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  took  a force  of  but  its  real  government  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mercenaries  into  his  pay.  In  order  to  strengthen  hands  of  Pisidian  princes. 

his  position  still  more,  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the  Mimallon  (Mi/MAActfv),  the  Macedonian  name 
daughter  of  a Thracian  prince  named  Olorus.  He  of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Bac- 
joiiu'd  Darius  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against  chic  Amasoni.  Ovid  (Art  Am.  i.  541)  uses  the 
the  Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks  form  Mimallonides. 

in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  When  Mmaa  (Mi'/uir),  a giant,  said  to  have  been 
the  appointed  time  bad  expired,  and  Darius  had  killed  by  Ares,  or  by  Zeus,  with  a flash  of  light- 

not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Greeks  ning.  The  island  of  Prochyte,  near  Sicily,  was 

to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  bis  fate,  believed  to  rest  upon  bis  body. 

Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  an  inroad  Mimnermus  {Vllfivtpnos%  a celebrated  elegiac 
of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from  his  poet,  was  generally  called  a Colophonian,  but  was 

sions;  but  after  the  enemy  had  retired  the  Dolon-  properly  a native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  descended 
cians  brought  him  bock.  It  appears  to  have  been  from  those  Colophonians  who  reconquered  Smyrnn 
between  this  period  and  his  withdrawal  to  Athens,  from  the  Aeolinns.  He  flourished  from  about 
that  Miltiades  conquered  and  expelled  the  Pdas-  b.  c.  634  to  600.  He  was  a contemporary  of 
gian  inhabitants  of  I.«emnos  and  Irabros  and  sub-  Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  one  of  his 

jected  the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  Attica,  poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living.  Only  a 

Lemnos  and  Imbros  belonged  to  the  Persian  do*  few  fragments  of  the  compositions  of  Mimnermus 
minions ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  encroach-  have  come  down  to  us.  They  belcmg  chiefly  to 
ment  on  the  Persian  possessions  was  the  cause  a poem  entitled  A'anw,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
which  drew  upon  Milti^es  the  hostility  of  Darius,  flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of 
and  led  him  to  fly  from  the  Chersonesus,  when  the  Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  elegiac 
Phoenician  fleet  approoched,  after  the  subjugation  poetr}'.  Before  his  time  the  elegy  had  been  de- 
of  Ionia.  Miltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but  voted  chiefly  either  to  warlike  or  national,  or  to 
his  eldest  son  Metiochus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  convivial  and  joyous  subjects.  Archilochus  had, 
Persians.  At  Athens  Miltiades  was  arraigned,  as  indeed,  occasionally  employed  the  elegy  for  strains 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted  against  of  lamentation,  but  Mimnermus  was  the  first  who 
tvranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When  Attica  was  systematically  made  it  the  vehicle  for  plaintive, 
tWatened  with  invasion  by  the  Persians  under  mournful,  and  erotic  strains.  The  instability  of 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  Miltiades  was  chosen  one  human  happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the 
of  the  ten  generals.  Miltiades  by  bit  arguments  cares  and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  the 
induced  the  polemareh  Callimachus  to  give  the  brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  risking  a battle  with  the  wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  dwelt 
enemy,  the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being  upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as  the  only 
equally  divided.  Miltiades  waited  till  his  turn  consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being  worth 
came,  and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  array  having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  The 
on  the  ever  memorable  field  of  Marathon.  [Ma-  latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dwelt  upon,  and 
RATHON.]  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  Mil-  as  an  erotic  poet  be  was  held  in  high  estimation  in 
tiades  endeavoured  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  mea>  antiquity.  (Hor.  £^mmL  ii.  2. 100.)  The  fragments 
Buret  of  retaliation,  and  indneed  them  to  entrust  to  are  published  separately  by  Bach,  Lips.  1826. 
him  an  armament  of  70  ships,  witiumt  knowing  the  maaei  (Nirtubi),  one  of  the  .chief  peoples  of 
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The  MOTae  or  I’areae  ;KaU^!*}  an<l  rnmieilu 
ViftriHiti,  Mu».  K<i  C]«in.,  vol.  I,  lav.  31.} 


1.  CImi.  the  Mu»c  of  Hisu.rv. 
(From  a Htatue  now  hi  Swo>h-n.)  1*44.1* 


S.  Thalia,  the  Ma«eof('oine<lv. 
{Frooi  a tltatue  in  (lt«  Vatican.)  F.uv 


I.  Mel|oiiH-fir,  tlie  Mirno  oTTmcetlx. 
lhii  u statue  in  tin*  \ Miii-an.}  ^ I***. 

[T>*furep,  it*', 
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0.  Enito.  the  Mu»e  of  Krolir  Pitetry. 
(Frum  a Statue  In  the  Vali(*an.)  I'lnre 


7.  PoljmnU,  the  Mn*e  of  the  8nbUme  H>inn. 
{ Fruu  a Sutue  in  tlie  L4mTr«.)  I*agr  Mt>. 


Ktobe  and  her  Ch\ldran. 

(Ylaconil,  Mu».  Plo  dem.,  vol.  4,  tar.  17.)  I*age  4«L  See  iHuttrmtkma  nppmrtte  p.  Ml. 
7V>  /oee  p.  410.] 
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Anbift,  dwelt  on  the  W.  cout  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  peniniula.  and  carried 
on  a large  trade  in  apicee,  incenae,  and  the  other 
producta  of  the  land. 

IGnaa  Babbltha  So^ordd),  a fort  in 

Babylonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  later  Komon 
empire,  on  the  aite  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Romans 
had  destroyed. 

Minclof  (Afmeio\  a rirer  in  Oallia  Transpa- 
dana,  flows  through  the  lake  Benacus  (Ao.oo  Ji 
Gartla)t  and  falls  into  the  Po,  a little  below  Mantua. 

Mlndiirna  (MiVtopet),  a Lacedaemonian,  suc- 
ceeded Astyochus  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  a.  c.  41 1.  He  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Athenians  near  Cycicus  in  the 
following  year. 

ICnerra.  called  Athena  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article. 
[Athxna.]  Minerva  was  one  of  the  great  Ro- 
man divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  root  as  mau ; and  she  is  accordingly  the 
thinking,  calculating,  .and  inventive  power  per* 
aonilied.  Jupiter  was  the  1st,  Juno  the  2nd,  and 
Minerva  the  3rd  in  the  numticr  of  the  Capitoline 
divinities.  Tarquin,  the  son  of  Denuuutus,  was 
believed  to  have  united  the  3 divinities  in  one 
cmninon  temple,  and  hence,  when  repasts  were 
prepared  for  the  gods,  these  3 always  Wi*nl  toge- 
ther. She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is 
•aid  to  have  sometimes  wielded  the  thunderbolts  of 
her  £sther.  As  Minerva  was  a virgin  divinity, 
and  her  father  the  supreme  god,  the  Homans  easily 
identified  her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attributes  of  Athena  were  gradu.'illy 
tnuuferred  to  the  Roman  Minerva.  But  we  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Being  a maiden 
goddess,  her  sacrifices  consisted  of  c^ves  which 
had  not  borne  the  yoke.  She  is  said  to  have  in-  j 
vented  numbers ; and  it  is  added  that  the  law 
respecting  the  driving  in  of  the  annual  nail  wu 
for  this  reason  attached  to  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
She  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of  all  the  I 
aits  and  trades,  and  at  her  festival  she  was  parti- 1 
cularly  invoked  by  all  who  desired  to  distinguish  | 
themselves  in  any  art  or  craft,  such  as  painting, 
poetry,  the  art  of  teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spin- 
ning. weaving,  and  the  like.  This  character  of  the 
goddess  may  be  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs 
^ to  do  a thing  pittyui  J/inervu,*'  k.  e.  to  do  a thing 
in  an  awkward  or  clumsy  manner;  and  $us  3/t- 
serram,  of  a stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva,  however,  viras 
the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on  whom  she 
conferred  skill  in  sewing,  spuming,  weaving,  Ac., 
but  she  also  guided  men  in  the  dangers  of  war, 
where  victory  is  gained  by  cunning,  prudence, 
courage,  and  perseverance.  Hence  she  was  repre- 
sented with  a helmet,  shield,  and  a coat  of  mail ; 
ar.d  the  booty  made  in  war  was  frequently  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Minerva  was  further  believed  to  be 
tlie  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religious  worship,  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly subjected  to  a sort  of  purification  every 
year  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva. 
This  festi^wl  lasted  5 days,  from  the  19th  to  the 
23rd  of  March,  and  was  called  QainqiM/nM,  because 
it  began  on  the  5th  day  after  the  ides  of  the  month. 
Th‘.s  number  of  days  was  not  occidental,  for  we 
are  toU  Uuit  the  number  5 was  sacred  to  Minerva. 
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The  most  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  was 
proljably  that  on  the  Capitol ; another  existed  on  the 
Aventine ; and  she  had  a chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caeliao  hill,  where  she  bore  the  sunuime  of  Capta. 

Mlnervaa  Arx  or  Xinervltuii  (Gi*^ro),  a liill 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  Aeneas  is  said  to 
bare  landed. 

ICnerv&a  Promontdrlimi  (/*an/a  </e//a  Tampa- 
or  Jel/ti  J/taertxi),  a rocky  promonn)ry  in 
Campania,  running  out  a long  way  into  the  sea. 
miles  S.E.  of  Surrentum,  on  whose  summit  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ulysses,  and  which  was  still  standing  in 
the  time  of  Seneca.  Here  the  Sirens  are  rcjwrtcd 
to  have  dwelt.  The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Ocnotria. 

MXnlo  (J/iV/aoxe),  a small  river  in  Ktrtirin, 

I which  rises  near  Salrium,  and  falls  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea  between  Granscae  and  Centnm  Cellae. 

IfinTui  ( J/ioAo),  a river  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain, 
rises  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
Gallaecio,  and  falls  into  the  ocean.  It  was  also 
called  Baenis,  and  derived  its  can>e  of  Minins 
from  the  miaiuM  or  vermilion  carried  down  by  its 
waters. 

Ki&fla  (Mivcm).  1.  a small  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Megaris,  and  opposite  a pro- 
montory of  the  same  name,  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a bridge,  and  formed,  with  the  pro- 
montory, the  harbor  of  Nisaea.  [See  p.  429.] 
«2.  A town  on  the  K.  coast  of  I.aconwi.  and  on 
a promontory  of  the  same  name,  N.R.  of  Epidau- 
rtis  Limera.  »3.  A tovi'ii  on  the  W.  part  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  between  the  pronmntories  Dre- 
panum  and  Psacuni.  — 4.  A to«v'n  on  the  E.  part 
of  the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lyctus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Uland.^5.  A town  in  Sicily.  Sec  Hxraclka 
Minoa. 

Minot  (MIkwv).  L Son  of  Zens  and  Europa, 
brother  of  Khadamanthus,  was  the  king  and  legis- 
lator of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  bec.'ime  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades.  He  was  the 
father  of  Deucalion  and  .\riadne  ; and,  according 
to  Apollodoruf,  the  brother  of  Sarpedon.  Some 
traditions  relate  that  Mlmts  married  Itone,  daugh- 
ter of  Lyctius,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  I.ycastus, 
and  that  the  latter  beenme,  hv  Ida,  the  daughter 
of  Coryluu,  the  father  of  another  Mhios.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know 
only  of  one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnossus,  and  the 
•on  and  friend  of  Zeus  ; and  that  they  relate  nearly 
the  same  things  about  him  which  later  traditions 
assign  to  a second  Minot,  the  grandson  of  tho 
former.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  mythical 
tradittons,  a rationalistic  criticism  attempted  to 
solve  contradictions  and  dithculiies  in  the  stories 
about  a person,  by  assuming  that  the  contradictory 
accounts  must  refer  to  two  different  personages. 
-»2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  a sun  of  Ly- 
castus  and  Ida,  was  likewise  a king  and  law- 
giver of  Crete.  He  is  described  as  the  husband  of 
Pasiphae,  a daughter  of  Helios  ; and  as  the  father 
of  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Androgeus,  Acalle, 
Xcnodice,  .\riadne,  and  Pha«*dm.  After  the  death 
of  Asterius.  Minoi  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of 
Crete,  and  declared  that  it  nas  destined  to  him  by 
the  gods  ; in  proof  of  which,  he  asserted  that  (ho 
gods  always  answered  his  prayers.  Accordingly, 
as  he  was  offering  up  a sacrihee  to  Poseidon,  he 
prayed  that  a bull  might  come  forth  from  the  se», 
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find  promised  to  sacrihro  the  animal.  The  bull 
appeared,  and  Minos  became  king  of  Crete. 
(Othem  say  that  Minos  disputed  the  government 
with  his  brother,  Sarpedon,  and  conqurred.)  But 
Minos,  who  admired  the  beauty  of  the  bull,  did 
not  sacrihee  him.  and  tubstiluted  another  in  his 
place.  Poseidon  therefore  rendered  the  bull  furious, 
and  made  Pasiphaii  conceive  a passion  for  the 
animal.  Daedalus  enabled  Posipbae  to  gratify 
her  passion,  and  she  became  by  the  bull  the 
mother  of  the  Minotatirus,  a monster  with  a 
human  body  and  a hull's  head,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  a bull's  body  and  a human  head. 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cnossus, 
constructed  by  Daedalui.  Daedalns  6ed  from 
Crete  to  e.scape  the  wmth  of  Minos  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to  Sicily, 
and  vvas  there  slain  by  C<^lus  and  his  daughters. 
— Minos  is  further  said  to  have  divided  Crete  into 
.’I  p.arts,  and  to  have  ruled  9 years.  The  Cretans 
traced  their  legal  and  political  institutions  to 
Minos.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instnteied  in  the 
art  of  lawgiving  by  Zeus  himself  j and  the  Spartan, 
Lycurgus,  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  legis- 
lation of  Minos  as  his  model.  In  his  time  Crete 
was  a powerful  maritime  state  ; and  Minos  not 
only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  contem- 
P'^raries,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek 
inlands  of  the  .\egean.  The  most  ancient  legends 
describe  Min^^  os  a just  and  wise  law-giver, 
whereas  the  later  accounts  represent  him  as  an 
unjust  and  cniel  tyrant.  In  order  to  avenge  the 
WTong  done  to  his  son  Androgeus  [.\.ndhogki*s] 
at  Athens,  he  made  war  against  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  He  subdued  Megara,  and  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  either  every  year  or  every  9 
years,  to  send  him  os  a tribute  7 youths  and  7 
maidens,  who  were  devoured  in  the  labs^inth  by 
the  Minotaunis.  The  monster  w*aa  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Hlnotatmu.  fMrsofi.1 

Mintha  a daughter  of  Cocytus,  l^eloved 

by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Demeter  or 
Persephone  into  a plant  railed  after  her  miVr/5a, 
or  mint.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  there  was 
a hill  called  after  her,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a 
temple  of  Pluto,  and  a grove  of  Demeter. 

HinthS  (Miedi;:  rMowiki),  a mountain  of  F.lis 
in  Triphylia.  near  Pylos. 

Mintuniae  (Mintumensis:  an  im- 

portant town  in  Ijitium,  on  the  frotitiers  of  Cam- 
pania, was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via.  and  on 
itoth  Imnks  of  the  Liris.  and  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  .Ausones 
or  Aurunci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Homans  of  its 
own  accord,  and  received  a Roman  colony  B.C. 
'296,  It  was  subs^’quenlly  recoloniied  by  Julius 
Caesar.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a grove  sacred 
to  the  nymph  Mariea,  and  also  extensive  marshes 
{Palivhf  formed  by  the  overdo  wing 

of  the  river  Liris,  in  which  Marius  was  taken 
prisoner.  [See  p,  418,  a,]  The  neighbourhood  of 
Minlumae  produced  good  wine.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the 
modem  Trnjftta. 

Minuciantu  (MtvooKiai'dr).  1.  A Greek  rhe- 
torician, w.'vs  a contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus  (fl,  a.  d.  170), 
with  whom  he  was  at  variance. *2.  An  Athenian, 
the  son  of  Nicagonu,  was  also  a Greek  rhetorician, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Gailieuui  (a.  u.  260 — 
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268).  He  was  the  author  of  several  rhetorical 
works,  and  a portion  of  his  is  ex- 

tant, and  is  published  in  the  9th  volume  of  Walz's 
Hhftort*  frroeei. 

Kliiftoliu  Atignrlitas.  [Auot;RlMu^] 
IHnfloIai  Baiiliia.  [Basilus.] 

IGnilcitu  Bofoi.  1.  II.,  consul  n.c.  2'2I,when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Isthans.  In  217 
he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Kabiui 
Maximas.  The  cautious  policy  of  Kahius  dU- 
}ileased  Minucius  ; and  accordingly  when  Fabius 
was  called  away  to  Home,  Minucius  disobeyed 
the  positive  commands  of  the  dictator,  and  risked 
a buttle  with  a portion  of  Hannibal's  troops.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a victory  ; in  ctmse- 
quence  of  which  he  became  so  popular  at  Roue, 
that  a bill  was  possed,  giving  him  equal  military 
{Mwer  with  the  dictator.  The  Roman  army  vu 
now  divided,  and  each  pc^ion  encamped  sepantely 
under  its  own  general  Anxious  for  distiocti'm, 
Minucius  eagerly  accepted  a battle  w'hich  was  of- 
fered him  by  Hannibal,  but  .was  defeated,  ar.d  his 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  Fabius,  with  all  his  fortes. 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged  hU 
error,  gave  up  his  separate  command,  and  placed 
himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the  dictator. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  following 
rear.  ~ 2.  Q.,  plebeian  aediie  20),  praetor  200, 
and  consul  197,  when  be  carried  on  war  agsinst 
the  Boii  with  success.  In  189  he  was  one  of  the 
10  commissioners  sent  into  Asia  after  the  conquest 
of  Antiochus  the  Great ; and  in  183  he  was  one  of 
the  3 ambassadors  sent  into  Gaul. -m3.  X.,  praetor 
197. X.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  121.  ^ught 
forawrd  a bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus. 
This  Marcus  Minucius  and  his  brother  Quintus 
are  mentioned  as  arbiters  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Genua  and  the  Viiurii,  in  a very  interesting  in- 
scription, which  WAS  discovered  in  the  year  1506, 
about  10  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Genoa.— 
5.  consul  1 10.  obtained  Macedonia  ss  his 
province,  carried  on  war  with  success  against  the 
barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 
triumph  by  building  the  Porticits  Minucia,  near 
the  Circus  Fiaminius. 

Min^Iiu  Felix.  [Fklix.] 

Kinjhte  (Mi><vcu),  an  ancient  Greek  race,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly.  lolcos,  in  Thettaly, 
was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats.  Their  an- 
cestral hem,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Thea.snly  into  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  and  there  to  hare 
established  the  empire  of  the  Minyae,  with  the  ca- 
pital of  Orchomenos.  [Orciiominos.]  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argonauts  were  descended  from 
the  Min>ae.  they  arc  thexnsel  ves  called  Min  jTie.  The 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts  founded  a colony  in 
Lemnos,  called  Minyae.  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  Elis  Triphvlia,  and  to  the  island  of  Thera. 

(M(i'i^x),  son  of  Chrysps  and  the 
ancestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyae.  The 
accounts  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  the 
different  traditions,  for  ionic  call  him  a son  of 
Orchomemis  or  Eleocles,  others  of  Poseidon,  Aleos, 
Arcs.  SiM'phus.  or  Halmus.  He  is  further  called 
the  hu*V»aml  of  Trltogenia,  Clylodora,  or  Phsno- 
syra,  Orchomenus,  Presbon,  .\thnmas,  Diochthw* 
das,  Eteoclymene,  Periclymeoe.  Leucippe,  Arsinoe. 
and  AIcnthoc  or  Alcithoi^  are  mentioned  os  his 
I children,  llis  tomb  aras  shown  at  Orchoineoos 
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in  Bocotia.  A dauf^hter  of  Minyas  a-at  called 
(-ddi#)  or  MiniU  (-ic/w).  (See  Ov.  Mtt. 
ir.  I.  3*2.) 

Xirobriga.  1.  A town  of  the  Celtici  in  LuaU 
tania,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean. ^2.  A Homan 
municipium  in  the  territory  of  the  Turduli,  in 
Hispania  Bactica,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
(^esaraugusta. 

Misdnom  {Punia  di  Miseno\  a promontory  in 
Campania,  S.  of  Cumae,  said  to  hare  derived  iu 
name  from  Misenua,  the  companion  and  trumpeter 
of  Aenoaa,  who  was  drowned  and  buried  here. 
The  hay  formed  by  this  promonloiy*  waa  conrerted 
by  Aufrustua  into  an  excellent  harbour,  and  waa 
made  the  principal  station  of  the  Homan  6eet  on 
the  Tyrrhene  sea.  A town  apruiifr  up  amund  the 
harbour,  and  here  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  usually 
resided.  The  inhabitants  were  called  MUenates 
and  Misenensea  The  Roman  nobles  had  pre- 
viously built  vilba  on  the  coast.  Here  was  the 
villa  of  C.  Marius,  which  was  purchased  by  Lu- 
cullus,and  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  Tiberias,  who  died  at  this  place. 

Uiaitheas,  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Gordian  III.,  who  married  his  daughter  Sabinia 
Tnun^uillina  in  A.  D.  24l.  Misitheus  was  a man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  ability.  He  was  appointed 
by  bis  son-in-law  praefecC  of  the  praetorians,  and 
etfected  many  important  refonns  in  the  royal 
household.  He  accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  be  was  cut  off  either 
by  disease,  or  by  the  treachery  of  bis  successor 
Philippus,  243. 

Xitluiu  (Mldpof),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  Al>oul  the  time  of  the  Homan  em- 
perors his  worship  w'm  introduced  at  Home,  and 
tiicnce  spread  over  all  p.irts  of  the  empire.  The 
god  is  commonly  represented  os  a handsome  youth, 
wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling 
on  a bull  which  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
whose  throat  he  is  cutting.  The  bull  is  at  the 
same  time  attacked  by  a dog,  a serpent,  and  a 
scorpion.  This  group  appears  frequently  among 
ancient  works  of  art,  and  a fine  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Mithrid&tea  or  Xithrad&tes  (MitfgzSdrnr  or 
Mi0pa3dri7(),acommon  name  among  theMedes  and 
PersiaxM,  derived  from  Miiru  or  .l/iMro,  the  Per- 
sian name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  d(Ut  signifying 
•*  to  give.”  Mithridates  would  therefore  mean, 
“ given  by  the  sun.”  1. 1.  King,  or,  more  properly, 
satrap  of  Pnnlus,  was  son  of  Arioliananes  I.,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Arioborzanes  II.,  about  ILC. 
363.  The  kings  of  Pontus  claimed  to  bo  lineally 
descended  from  one  of  the  7 Persians  who  hsd 
conspired  against  the  Magi,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently esbiblishcd  by  Darius  Ilyslaspis  in  the 
govemment  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
iluxine  S4?a.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  hist^* 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire.  ^2.  II. 
King  of  Pontus  (337 — 302).  succeeded  his  filher 
Arioljarainet  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  in- 
depemlent  kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  for  a time  subject 
to  Antigonus  ; but  during  the  war  between  the 
soccesvurt  of  Alexander,  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  ifidependeiice.  He  died  at  the  age  of  84. 
^3.  m.  King  of  Pontus  (302— 266),  son  and 
successor  of  the  preceding.  He  enlarged  his  pa- 
tcntal  dominions  by  the  oequisitiou  of  great  part 
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of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  He  was  luc- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes  III.«4.  IV. 
King  of  Pontus  (almut  240 — lOO),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ariobananes  III.  He  gave  his  daughter 
Laodice  in  marriage  to  Antiochus  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Phamaces  1.  ~5.  V.  King 
of  Pontus  (about  156  — 120),  sumanicd  £uer- 
getM,  son  and  successor  of  Phaniaces  1.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  w'hom  he  assisted  in 
the  3rd  Punic  war  and  in  the  war  against  Aristo- 
ntcus  (131—129).  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope 
by  a conspiracy  among  his  ow*n  immediate  at- 
tendants.—6.  VI.  King  of  Pontus  (120 — 63), 
sumamed  Enpator,  also  Bionytus,  but  mure 
commonly  tKo  OrMt,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  only  1 1 years  old  at 
the  period  of  his  accession.  We  bare  very  imper- 
fect information  concerning  the  earlier  years  of  Ills 
reign,  and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  wears  a very  suspicious  aspect.  We  are  told 
that  immediately  ou  ascending  the  throne  he  found 
himself  assailed  by  the  designs  of  his  guardians, 
but  that  he  succeeded  iu  eluding  all  their  machina- 
tions, partly  by  displaying  a courage  and  address 
in  warlike  exercises  Wyond  his  years,  partly  by 
the  use  of  antidotes  against  poison,  to  w hich  ho 
began  thus  early  to  accustom  himself.  In  order 
to  evade  the  designs  formed  against  his  life,  he 
abo  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  hunting,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  remotest  and  most  unfrequente  d 
regions,  under  pretence  of  pursuing  the  pK-asures 
of  the  chase.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  iu 
these  accounts,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  atuined 
to  nuuihood.  he  was  not  only  wdowed  with  con- 
summate skill  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardships, 
as  well  as  a spirit  to  brave  every  danger,  but  his 
naturally  vigorous  intellect  had  been  improved  by 
careful  culture.  As  a boy  he  had  b'^eii  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  bad  probably  received  the 
elements  of  a Greek  education  ; and  so  powerful 
was  his  memon.*,  that  he  is  said  to  have  learnt  not 
less  than  25  liuiguagcs,  and  to  have  been  able  in 
the  davs  of  his  greatest  power  to  transact  business 
with  the  deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  nile 
in  their  owm  peculiar  dialect.  The  tirst  steps  of 
his  career  w*ere  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said  to 
have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a share  in 
the  royal  authority  bad  been  left  by  Mithridates 
Euergetes  ; and  this  w*as  followed  by  the  assas- 
sination of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  subdued  the  liarbarian  trilM-s  between  the 
Kuxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia,  including 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province  called  Lesser 
.Vrmenia,  and  even  extended  his  conquests  beyond 
the  Caucasus.  He  assisted  Parisades,  king  of  the 
Botponu,  against  the  Sarmatians  and  Hoxulani, 
and  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Taunc  Chersonese 
tributary  to  bis  kingdom.  After  the  death  of 
Parisades,  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  such  great  power,  that  he  Wgan  to 
deem  himself  equal  to  a contest  with  Home  itself. 
Many  causes  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithridates  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  the  mandates  of  Home.  Even  after 
expelling  Arioltarzanes  from  Oppodocia,  and  Nico- 
medes  from  Bithynia  in  90,  he  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  Homans  when  they  restored  these 
monarchs  to  their  kingdom.  But  when  Nico* 
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medei,  urged  by  the  Rooun  legate!,  inraded  the 
terhtorie*  of  Milhridatea,  the  latter  made  prepara- 
tion! for  immediate  hoetilitie!.  Hi!  lucceu  wa! 
rapid  and  ilriking.  lii  he  drove  Ariobarzane! 
out  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nieomedea  out  of  Bithynia, 
defeated  the  Roman  general!  who  had  !Upported  the 
latter,  made  himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and  at  hut  of  the  Roman  province  of  Aeia.  During 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the  same  day,  all 
the  Human  and  Italian  citizens  who  were  to  be 
found  within  their  walla  So  hateful  had  the 
Romans  rendered  tbemte]ves,that  these  commands 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Asia,  and  80,000  Romans  and  Italiaiu  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Mean- 
time Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  crossed  over  into  Greece 
iu  87.  Mithridates,  however,  had  resolved  not  to 
await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had  already  sent 
his  general  Archelaus  mto  Greece,  at  the  head  of 
u powerful  army.  The  war  proved  unfavourable 
to  the  king.  Archelaus  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla 
with  immense  loss,  near  Chaeronea  and  Orcbomenos 
in  Boeotia  (86).  About  the  same  time  Mithridates 
was  himself  defeated  in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  [ Fim- 
bria.] These  disasters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace, 
w’hich  Sulla  was  willing  to  grant,  because  he  was 
mixious  to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
liands  of  liis  enemies.  Mithridates  consented  to 
Abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  a sum  of 
2000  talents,  and  to  surrender  to  the  Romans  a fleet 
of  70  ships.  Thus  terminated  the  1st  Mithridatic 
war  (84  ).  — Shortly  afterwards  Murena,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  Asia  by  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates  (83),  under  the  flimsy 
pretext  that  the  king  had  not  y^t  evacuated  the 
whole  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  following  year  (82) 
^lurena  renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Halys.  But  shortly  afterwards  Murena  received 
peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  desist  from  hostili- 
ties ; in  consequence  of  which  peace  was  again  re- 
stored. This  is  usually  called  the  2nd  Mithridatic 
w'ar. — Mithridates,  however,  was  well  aware  that 
the  peace  between  him  and  Rome  was  in  fact  a 
mere  suspension  of  hostilities  ; and  that  the  repul^ 
lie  would  never  suffer  the  massacre  of  her  citizens 
in  Asia  to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No 
formal  treaty  was  ever  concluded  betw'een  Milhri- 
dates  and  the  Homan  senate  ; and  the  king  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  mtifleation  of  the 
terms  agreed  on  betw'een  him  and  Sulla.  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  to  a crisia  That 
monarch  left  hii  dominions  by  will  to  the  Roman 
people  ; and  Bithynia  was  accordingly  declared  a 
Roman  province : but  Mithridates  asserted  that 
the  late  king  bad  left  a legitimate  son  by  his  wife 
Nysa,  n*hose  pretensions  he  immediately  prepared 
to  support  by  his  arms.  He  had  employed  the 
last  few'  years  in  forming  a powerful  army,  armed 
and  disciplined  in  the  Roman  manner  ; and  he 
now  took  the  Add  with  120,000  foot  soldiers, 
16,000  horse,  and  a vast  number  of  barbarian 
nuxiliaries.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  The  tw'o Roman  consuls,  Lucullus 
and  Cotta,  w*ere  unable  to  oppose  his  first  irruption. 
He  traversed  Bithynia  without  encountering  any 
resistance  ; and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to 
give  liim  battle  under  the  w*^s  of  Cbalctdon,  the 
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consul  was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Mithridates  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Cjzicus 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  city,  cut  off  the  king's  supplies,  and  even- 
tually compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  early  in 
73.  Ou  his  retreat  Mithridates  suffered  great  lost, 
and  eventually  took  refuge  in  Fontus.  Hither 
Lucullus  followed  him  in  the  next  year.  The  new 
army,  which  the  king  had  collected,  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  Roman  general  ; and  Mithridates, 
despairing  of  opposing  the  farther  progress  of  LacuU 
lus,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia.  Tigmnes  at  first 
showed  no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
his  father-in-law  ; but  being  offended  at  the  haughty 
conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus  had 
sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates,  the 
Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this  request,  but 
termined  to  prepare  fur  war  with  the  Homans.  Ac- 
cordingly in  69  Lucullus  marched  into  Armenia,  de- 
feated Tigranes  and  Mithridates  near  Tigranocerta, 
and  in  the  next  year  (68)  again  defeated  the  allied 
roonarchs  near  Artaxnta.  The  Roman  general 
then  tamed  aside  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibia.  Here  the  Homan  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home ; and 
Lucullus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return 
to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucullus  to  in- 
vade Pnntus  at  the  bead  of  a large  army.  He  de- 
feated Fabius  and  Triariua,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Pontus  had  been  committed  ; and  when  Lucullos 
returned  to  Pontus,  he  was  unable  to  resume  the 
offensive  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
his  own  soldiers.  Mithridates  was  thus  able  be- 
fore the  close  of  67  to  regain  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions  In  the 
following  year  (66)  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
entmsted  to  Pompey.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
with  greater  rigour  than  ever.  Mithridates  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Pompey  ; and  as  Tigranes 
now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  dominions,  he 
resolved  to  plunge  with  his  small  army  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence  make  his  w’ay  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Ar- 
duous as  this  enterprise  appeared  it  was  success- 
fully accomplished  ; and  he  at  length  established 
himself  without  opposition  at  Panticapaeum,  the 
capital  of  Bosporus.  He  had  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  turned  his  arms 
first  against  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  against  Syria. 
Unable  to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except  he 
would  come  in  person  to  make  his  submission, 
Mithridates  conceived  the  daring  project  of  march- 
ing round  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  the  EuxitM, 
through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sannatians  and 
Oetae,  and  having  gathered  round  his  standard  all 
these  barbarian  nations,  to  penetrate  into  Italy 
itself.  But  meanwhile  disaffection  had  made  rapid 
progress  among  his  followers.  His  son  Phamaces 
at  length  openly  rebelled  against  him.  He  was 
joined  both  by  the  whole  army  and  the  citizens  of 
Panticapaeum,  who  unanimously  proclaimed  him 
king ; and  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
a strong  tower,  saw  that  no  chotce  remained  to  him 
but  death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him  ; but  bis 
constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes, 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  be 
WAS  compelled  to  call  in  the  of  one 
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liii  Gaulish  mercenariei  to  dpipatch  him  with  hti 
iword.  He  died  in  63.  HU  body  was  sent  by 
Phamaces  to  Pompe}*  at  Amiius^  as  a token  of  his 
submission  ; but  tne  conqueror  caused  it  to  be  in* 
terred  with  re^l  honours  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
forefathers  at  Sinope.  He  was  68  or  69  years  old 
at  the  time  of  bis  death,  and  had  rei^fned  57  years, 
of  which  '25  had  been  occupied,  with  only  a few 
brief  intcrrals,  in  one  continued  struggle  against 
the  Homan  power.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  adTersaries  is  the  strongest  testi- 
mony tu  his  great  abilities:  Cicero  calls  him  the 
greatest  of  all  kings  after  Alexander,  and  in  an- 
other passage  says  that  he  was  a more  formidable 
op^Kment  than  any  other  monarch  whom  the  Ro- 
man arms  had  yet  encountered. -»7.  Kings  of  Par- 
tbU.  [Ak8ack.%  6,  9,  13.]»8.  Of  Pergamus,son 
of  Menodotus  ; but  his  mother  having  had  an 
amour  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  he  was  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  in  reality  the  son  of  that 
monarch.  The  king  himself  bestowed  great  care 
on  bis  education  ; and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
have  exercised  the  chief  control  over  the  aflairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a subsequent  period  be 
served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexandrian  war 
(48)  ; and  after  the  defeat  of  Phamacet  in  the 
following  year(47)i  Caesar  bestowed  upon  Mithri- 
dates the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and  also  the 
tetrarchy  of  the  Galatians.  But  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus  still  remained  to  be  won,  fur  Aaan- 
der,  who  had  revolted  against  Phamaccs,  was  in 
fact  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  Mithridates 
having  attempted  to  expel  Asauder,  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Mithfld&tis  R8gfo  (MidpiSdrou  & dis- 

trict of  Sarmatia  Asialica,  on  the  W,  side  of  the 
river  Hha  (BV/^a),  so  called  liecause  it  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  last  Mithridates,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius. 

K!  ty  18ni.  [ M vt  i l kn  k.  ] 

Moaadaa  (M^aa^ai),  of  Pataro  in  Lycia,  not  of 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  was  a pupil  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  a grammarian  of  considerable  celebrity.  He 
w'mte  2 works,  one  of  a chnrographical  description, 
entitled  PeriptuM  (nvpirXoyi),  and  the  other  a 
collection  of  omdes  given  at  Delphi. 

Xn$m8  i-  e.  memory,  one  of  the  3 

Muses  who  Wire  in  early  times  worshipped  at 
Ascra  in  Bocotia.  There  seems  to  have  Wen  also 
a tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses,  fir  Ovid  (J/«<.  v.  268)  calls  them  Mnemo- 
nides  ; unless  this  be  only  an  abridged  form  for 
the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne.  [Ml'mak.] 

Miiem6tjht8  i-  memory,  daugh- 

ter of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanides,  became 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

MnetArchus  Euphron 

or  Euthyphron,  and  father  of  Pythagoras.  He  was 

?enermily  l>elieved  not  to  have  been  of  purely 
ircek  origin.  According  to  some  accounts,  ne  be- 
longed to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  an  engraver  of  rings. 
According  to  other  accounts,  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Pythagoras  was  Marmacus,  whose  father  Hip- 
posus  came  from  Phlius.  2.  Grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  son  of  Pythagoras  and  Theano. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  succeeded  Aristaeus 
as  president  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  ^S.  A 
Stoic  philosopher,  a disciple  of  Panaetiui,  dourished 
about  B-  c.  UO,  and  taught  at  Athens.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Antiochui  of  ^Vscalou. 
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Ifneslclet  one  of  the  great  .Athe- 

nian artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  architect 
nf  the  Proppfaeo  of  the  Acropolis,  the  building  of 
which  occupied  5 years,  B. c.  437 — 43.3.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  fell 
from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and  was  supp'ised 
to  be  mortally  injured,  but  was  cured  by  a herb 
which  Athena  showed  to  Pericles  in  a dream. 

KnenUUlTia  (MioKridcor),  a physician,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the  4th 
century  B.  c.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  comic  poet 
Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a great  reputation,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  others. 

ICneater  (Mnjo'rTip),  a celebrated  pantomime 
actor  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  was 
also  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  empn'ss  Messalina, 
and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of  the  latter. 

Knefthe  111,  a Trojan,  who  accompanied  .Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Memmii. 

X5&bltil  (Maro^rrit,  Md^a : MwaCTTai^  Moa- 
bltae:  0.  T.  Moab,  for  both  country  and  j*eople), 
a district  of  Arabia  Petraea,  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  the  river  Amon  ( the  bound- 
ary between  Palestine  and  Arabia)  on  the  N,,  to 
Zoor,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S., 
between  the  Amorites  on  the  N.,  the  Midianites 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Edomites  on  the  S.,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  country  of  Moab  had  extended 
N. -wards,  beyond  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jabbok,  but  it  bad  been  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Amoritea  The  plains  E.  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  plains  of  Moab.  The 
Moabites  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Israelites  on 
their  march  to  Canaan  ; but  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did  what  he  could 
to  harm  them,  first  by  his  vain  attempt  to  induce 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the  people  whom  a 
divine  impulse  forced  him  to  bless,  and  then  by 
■educing  them  to  worship  Baal-peor.  Hence  the 
hereditary  enmity  between  the  Israelites  and 
Moabites,  and  the  threatenings  denounced  against 
Moab  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of 
the  Judges  they  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory',  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalekites,  and  held  it  for  18  years  (Judges 
iii.  12  foil.).  They  were  conquered  by  Itavid,  after 
the  partition  of  whose  kingdom  they  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They  revolted  after  the 
death  of  Ahab  (b.c.  896)  and  appear  to  have  be- 
come virtually  independent;  and  after  the  10 
tribes  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  the  Moabites 
leem  to  have  recovered  the  N.  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal terrilon.’.  They  were  su^uevl  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  other  nations  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine, very  soon  after  the  Babylonian  conquest  of 
Judaea,  after  which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a dis- 
tinct nation,  but,  after  a few  references  to  them, 
they  disappear  in  the  general  name  of  the  Arabians. 
The  name  Moabitis,  however,  was  still  applied  to 
the  district  of  Arabia,  between  the  .Arnon  (the  S« 
frontier  of  Peraea,  or  Palestine  K.  of  the  Jordan), 
and  the  Nabathaei,  in  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The 
Moabites  wore  a kindred  race  with  the  Hebrews, 
being  descended  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot. 
They  worshipped  Haal-Peor  and  Chemosh  with 
most  licentious  rites,  and  they  sometimes  offered 
I human  sacrifices.  Their  government  was  mnnarchi- 
I cal.  They  were  originally  a pastoral  people  ; but 
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the  ffitility  of  their  conntry,  which  ii  a 

mouJitamoui  tract  intersected  with  rich  valley*  and 
numerous  streams,  led  them  to  dilij^nce  and  success 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  ruins  of  town*  and 
traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the  face  of 
the  country,  show  how  populous  and  prosperous  it 
was.  The  chief  city,  Ar  or  alL 

Areopolit  Hu.),  was  about  25  miles  S.  of 

the  .\rnon. 

Modes tlnnt,  Herennliu,  a Roman  jurist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander Sevcrus.  Maxirainus  and  the  Qordians,  a.  d. 
222—244.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger  Mazi- 
minus.  Though  Modestinus  is  the  latest  of  the 
great  Roman  jurists,  he  rank*  among  the  most 
distinguished.  There  are  345  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
from  hi*  w'rittngs,  the  title*  of  which  show  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  labours. 

M5dettas.  a military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
IAMIu$  tie  Vneui*u^is  /iei  3/i7i/ari*,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Tacitus,  a.  d.  275.  It  is  very  brief, 
and  present*  no  features  of  interest.  Printed  in  all 
the  chief  collection*  of  Srriptorei  de  He  MiHtari. 

Hodicla  {.yf(msx$).  a town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  river  Lanibrua,  N.  of  Mediolanum 
i.\fUan\^  where  Theodoric  built  a palace,  and 
Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Langobards,  a splendid 
church,  which  still  contains  many  of  the  precious 
gifts  of  this  queen. 

Mddin  (Mo3«lr, -ef/e,  or  ttiu\  a little  village 
on  a mountain  N.  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis,  on  the  . 
extreme  N.W.  of  Judaea,  celebrated  as  the  native 
place  of  the  Maccabaean  family.  lu  exact  site  is 
uncertain. 

Moenut,  Moextis,  Maenni,  or  Mentu 
a river  in  Germany,  which  rises  in  the  Sudeti 
Montes,  flow*  through  the  terriloiy  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  .\gri  decumate*  of  the  Romans, 
and  Bills  into  the  Rhine  opposite  Mogontiacum. 

Mo«rit  or  Myris  (Mo7p<t,  Mupis),  a king  of 
Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tell*  us,  reigned  some  900 
year*  before  hi*  own  visit  to  that  country,  which 
seem*  to  have  lieen  about  B.  c.  450.  We  hear  of 
Moeris  that  he  formed  the  lake  known  by  bis  name, 
and  joined  it  by  a canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
receive  the  waters  of  the  river  when  they  were 
superabundant,  and  to  supply  the  defect  when  they 
did  not  rise  sufficiently.  In  the  lake  he  built  2 
pyramid*  on  each  of  which  was  a stone  statue, 
seated  on  a throne,  and  intended  to  represent  him- 
self and  his  wife. 

Moarit  (Morpirb  commonly  called  Mo€zii  Atti- 
citta,  a distinguished  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
work  still  extant,  entitled  'ArTtaal,  though 

the  title  varies  somewhat  in  different  manuscripts. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  the  author  nothing  is 
known.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ  His 
treatise  is  a sort  of  comparison  of  the  Attic  w*iih 
»»ther  Greek  dialects  • consisting  of  a list  of  Attic 
word*  and  expressions,  which  are  illustrated  by 
lho«e  of  other  dialects,  especially  the  common  Greek. 
Edited  by  Pierson,  Lui;d.  Bat.  1759. 

Moerii  Lacus  (Molpior  or  Mo/piSor  Xfui^ : 
Krrnttn  \ a great  lake  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  in  Middle  Eg>*pt  used  for  the  reception 
and  siibsecpienl  distribution  of  a part  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile.  It  was  lielieved  by  the  ancients 
to  have  been  dog  by  king  Moeris  ; but  it  is  really 
a nitaral.  and  not  an  artificial  lake. 

Mocro  (Moip«4),  or  Myro  (.Mupw),  a poetess  of 
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1 Byzantium,  wife  of  Andromachus  snmamed  Philo- 
I logus,  and  mother  of  the  gnunmarian  and  tragic 
' poet  Homerus,  lived  about  b.c.  3U0.  She  wrote 
epic,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poems. 

Moer^ef  (MotpovAns),  an  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  Salamis,  was  a contemporary'  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  like  him  an  opponent  of  Philip  and 
' Alexander. 

MomIj^  called  by  the  Greeks  Kyila  (Motr/a, 
also  M.  i)  Eupcewp,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mysui 
in  Asia),  a countiy'  of  Europe,  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  M.  Haemut,  which  separated  it  from 
Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Scordus  which 
separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  M. 
Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drious  and  Savua,  which 
separated  it  from  lllyricum  and  Pannonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontui  Euxinus,  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  Serrut  and  Bul^ria, 
This  country  was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, but  does  not  appear  to  bare  l^n  formally 
constituted  a Roman  province  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  originally 
only  one  province,  but  was  afterwards  formed  into 
2 provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
by  Trojan),  called  ^foe$ia  Sttprrii^  and  Moc*iu 
Inferior^  the  former  being  the  western,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  coantiy,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  river  Cebrtis  or 
Ciabrut,  a tributar}’  of  the  Danube.  When  Au- 
relian  luirvnderrd  Dacia  to  the  liarbarians,  and 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the 
S.  of  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Moeiia 
w*as  called  Dacia  AureUani ; and  this  new  pr> 
vince  was  divided  into  Dacia  Tfrprwm,  the  dis- 
trict along  the  Ihinulx*,  and  Dacia  Jnteriur^  the 
district  S.  of  the  latter  ns  far  ns  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia.  In  the  reign  of  Yalens,  some  of 
the  Goths  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  in 
Moeiia.  These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  Moeso- 
Goths,  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  The  original  inhabit- 
ants nf  the  country,  called  Moati  by  the  Humans, 
and  Myu  (Morrol)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a Thracian 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  as 
the  Triballi,  PirciNi,  Ac. 

Mogontiiciim,  Hogtmtiiexun  or  Magontii- 
cum  {Mainz  or  Mat/mct)^  a town  on  the  left  lank 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Moenu*  (Afum),  was  situated  in  the  territofy  of 
the  Vangiones,  and  w*as  subsequently  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Germania  Prima.  It  wa*  a 
Roman  municipium,  and  was  fmuided,  or  at  least 
enlarged  and  fortified,  hy  I)ru*us.  It  was  always 
occupied  by  a strong  Homan  garrison,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  downfall  of  the  empire  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  Roman  fortresses  on  the  Rhine. 

Moirae  (Molpai)  called  Fareae  by  the  Roman*, 
the  Fates,  ^foira  properly  signifies  **  a share,’* 
and  as  a personification  ^ the  deity  who  assigns  to 
every  man  hi*  fate  or  his  share.”  Homer  usually 
speaks  of  one  Moira,  and  only  once  mentions  the 
Moirae  in  the  plural.  (//,  xxir.  29.)  In  his 
)M>em8  Moira  is  fate  personified,  w'hich,  at  the 
birth  of  man,  spin*  out  the  thread  of  his  future  life, 
follows  his  steps,  and  directs  the  conse<{uences  of 
his  actions  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  gods. 
Rut  the  personification  of  his  Moira  is  not  complete; 
for  he  mentions  no  jionicular  appearance  of  the 
goddeu,  no  attribute  and  no  parentage.  Hi* 
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M^irm  ii  therefore  quite  tynoiirninni  with  j4isn 
(AJcra).  — In  Hesiod  the  per»oni6catioti  of  the 
Moirae  in  complete.  He  calls  them  daughters  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  makes  them  3 in  number, 
viz. Clottto,  or  the  spinning  fate;  Lacheaia.  or  the 
one  who  assigns  to  man  his  fate ; and  Atropof , or 
the  fate  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Later  writers 
differ  in  their  genealogy  of  the  Moirae  from  that 
of  Hesiod;  thus  they  are  called  children  of  Erebus 
and  Night,  of  Cronos  and  Night,  of  Ge  and 
Oceanus,  or  lastly  of  Ananke  or  Necessity.  —The 
character  and  nature  of  the  Moirae  are  differently 
described  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authors.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities  of 
fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  sometimes  , 
only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life.  — In  the  former  character  they  take  care  > 
that  the  fate  assigned  to  every  being  by  eternal  | 
laws  may  take  its  course  without  obstruction  ; and  i 
Zeus,  as  well  as  the  other  gods  and  men,  must  I 
submit  to  them.  They  assien  to  the  Erinnyes, 
who  inflict  the  punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their  i 
proper  fonctions  ; and  with  them  they  direct  fate  , 
according  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  sisters  of  the  Erinnyes.  These 
grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by 
the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  sceptres,  the 
symbol  of  dominion. — The  Moirae,  as  the  divinities 
of  the  duration  of  human  life,  which  is  determined  | 
by  the  two  points  of  birth  and  of  death,  are  con- 1 
ceived  either  as  goddesses  of  birth  or  as  goddesses 
of  death,  and  hence  their  number  w*as  2,  as  at ' 
Delphi,  and  was  subsequently  increased  to  3.  The 
distribution  of  the  functions  among  the  3 was  not  | 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  And  all  3 de- 
scribed as  spinning,  although  this  should  be  the  | 
function  of  Clotho  alone,  who  is  moreover  often 
mentioned  alone  as  the  representative  of  all.  As 
goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin  the  thread  of  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  and  even  prophesy  the  fate  of  the 
newly  born,  they  are  mentioned  along  with  llithyia, 
who  is  called  their  companion.  The  symbol  w’ith 
which  they,  or  rather  Clotho  alone,  are  represented 
to  indicate  this  function,  is  a spindle,  and  the  idea  i 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  far,  that  sometunes 
we  read  of  their  breaking  or  cutting  off  the  thread 
when  life  it  to  end.  Being  goddesses  of  fate,  they 
must  necessarily  know  the  future,  which  at  times 
they  reveal,  and  thus  become  prophetic  divinities. 
As  goddesses  of  death,  they  appear  together  with 
the  Keres  and  the  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom 
they  are  even  confounded.  For  the  same  reason 
they,  along  with  the  Charites,  lead  Fersephone  out  i 
of  the  lower  world  into  the  regions  of  light.  The  I 
various  epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Moirae 
generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
sternness  nf  fate.  They  had  sanctuaries  in  many 
parts  of  Greece.  The  poets  sometimes  describe 
them  as  aged  and  hideous  women,  and  even  as 
lame,  to  indicate  the  slow  march  of  fate ; but  in 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  as  grave  maidens, 
with  different  attributes,  viz.,  Clotho  with  a spindle 
or  a roll  (the  book  of  fate);  Lachetis  pointing  with 
a staff  to  the  globe;  and  Atropos  with  a pair  of 
scales,  or  a sun-dial,  or  a cutting  instrument 
Molidne.  ( Moliones.  ) 

XoUdaea  or  Xoli5nldaa  (MoAiorsf,  MoXioes, 
MoXtoriSoi),  that  is,  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  so 
called  after  their  mother  Molume.  They  are  also 
called  Actoridae  or  AdortSite  ('Arropiwef)  after 
their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband  of  Molione, 
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though  they  were  generally  regarded  as  the  sons 
of  Poseidon.  According  to  a late  tradition,  they 
were  born  out  of  an  egg ; and  it  is  further 
that  their  lx>dies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had 
only  one  body,  hut  2 heads,  4 arms,  and  4 legii. 
Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances; and,  according  to  him,  the  Moliones, 
when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedition  of  the 
Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pylians.  They 
are  represented  as  nephews  of  Augeas,  king  of  tlie 
Epeans.  When  Hercules  marched  against  Augeas, 
the  latter  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Moliones ; but  as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  he  con- 
cluded peace  with  Augeas.  whereupon  his  anny 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  MoHonidae.  In 
order  to  take  vengeance,  he  afterwards  slew  them 
near  Cleonae,  on  ine  frontiers  of  .Argolit.  when  they 
had  been  sent  from  Elis  to  saeriflee  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  on  behalf  of  the  town. — The  Moliones  are 
mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor  in  the  chariot 
race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt.  Cteatus  was  the  father  of  Amphimachus  hy 
Theronice;and  Eurytusi,ofThalpius  by  Theraphom*. 
Their  sons  Aropbimaebus  and  ThaJpius  led  the 
Epeans  to  Troy. 

Xolo,  surname  of  Apollonius,  the  rhetorician  of 
Rhodes.  [Apollo.vius,  No.  2.] 

Xoloobath.  [ M f L uc  H A.  ] 

Xdlossi  (MoAtxra-ai),  a people  in  Epirus,  who 
inhabited  a narrow  slip  of  countrv',  called  after 
them  Xolostia  (MoXotreria)  or  Kolotsia,  which 
extended  from  the  Aous,  along  the  W.  hank  of 
the  Arachthus,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The 
Molossi  were  a Greek  people,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus) 
and  Andromache,  and  are  said  to  hare  emigrated 
from  Thessaly  into  Epints,  under  the  guidance  of 
Pyrrhus  himself.  In  their  new  abodes  they  inter* 
mingled  with  the  origiiuU  inhabitants  of  the  land 
and  with  the  neighbouring  Illyrian  tribes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
other  Greeks  as  half  barbarians.  They  were., 
however,  by  far  the  most  powerful  people  in 
Epirus  And  their  kings  gradually  extendt‘d  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The 
flrst  of  their  kings,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epirus  was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy 
B. c.  32b.  [Efjrus.]  The  ancient  capita!  of  the 
Molossi  was  Passaron,  hut  Ambra<'Ia  after- 
wards became  their  chief  town,  and  the  residence 
of  their  kings.  7'he  Molossian  hounds  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prized  for 
hunting. 

Xolyerluia  (MoXwp«ior,  also  MoXofrpejo,  Mo- 
\vKpia:  MoXuirpiot,  MoXiwpieuf,  MoXi/Mpaius),  r 
town  in  the  most  S.-ly  part  of  Aetolia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  gave  the  name  of 
Hhium  Molyorium  ('PiOF  MoXtltcptos')  to  the  neigh- 
bouring promontory  of  Amirrhiiirn.  It  was  ftiunded 
by  the  Corinthians  but  was  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Aetoliant. 

Xdmemphu  : Panou/-Khrt^  or  df'i- 

aosy*-e/-.S»^i,  i.  e.  l^ctr  .Vem/ditj),  the  capital  of 
the  Noiiurs  Momemphiles  in  Lower  Eg}  pt,  stood 
on  the  K side  of  the  lake  Mareotis. 

Moistif  (Mw^os),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure, is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called  in 
Hesiod  the  son  of  night  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
censured  in  the  man  formed  by  Hephaestus,  that 
I a little  door  had  nut  been  left  in  his  breast  so  as 
, to  enable  one  to  look  into  his  secret  thoughts. 
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Kona  nn  island  off  ih«  coast  of  the  j 

OrdovicM  in  Britain,  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  | 
the  Bruids.  It  was  invaded  by  Suetonius  Pauli* 
nu*  A.  D.  61,  and  was  conquered  by  Agricola,  78. 
Caesar  {/}.(».  v.  13),  erroneously  describes  this 
island  as  h.ilf  way  between  Britannia  and  Hi- 
bernia. Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  that  the  Mona  of  Caesar  is  the  /*/c  o/ Mtm  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  received  a false 
report  respecting  the  real  position  of  Mona,  espe- 
cially since  all  other  ancient  wnlers  give  the  name 
of  Mona  to  the  /»/«  o/*  .*1  mVesey,  and  the  name  of 
the  latter  Island  is  likely  to  have  been  mentioned 
to  Caesar  on  account  of  its  celebrity  in  connection 
with  the  Druids. 

Mdnaetes.  1.  A Parthian  general  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Cana.  iii.  6.  9)  i»  probably  the  same 
ns  Surenns,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
Cnssus.  •*•2.  A Parthian  noble,  who  deserted  to 
Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade  Parthia,  but  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Parthian  king  Phraates. 
— 3.  A genera!  of  the  Parthuin  king,  Vologeses  I., 
in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Konapla  or  Mon&rlna  (f$l«o/  A/i'ia),an  island 
between  nrilannia  and  Hibernia. 

Honda  or  Honda  a river  on  the  W. 

coast  of  Spain,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  between 
the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

Honeta,  a surname  of  .Tuno  among  the  Romans, 
by  which  she  was  characterised  as  the  protectress 
of  monev.  Under  this  name  she  had  a temple  on 
ihe  Capitoline,  in  which  there  was  at  the  same 
time  the  mint,  just  as  the  public  treasury  was  in 
the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  t-mple  had  been  rowed 
by  the  dictator  L.  Fiiriua  in  a battle  against  the 
Aimmci,  and  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
bouse  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  stood.  Mo- 
neta  signifles  the  mint ; but  some  writers  found 
such  a meaning  too  plain.  Thus  Livius  Andronicus 
used  Mmieta  as  a translation  of  Mnemosyne  {Mrrf- 
fiocri’rrj),  and  thus  made  her  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  or  Cnmenae.  Cicero  relates,  that  during 
an  earthqu.ake,  a voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the 
temple  of  Juno  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
(nsoarns)  that  a pregnant  sow  should  be  sacriticed. 
A somewhat  more  probable  reason  for  the  name  is 
given  by  Suidas,  though  he  assigns  it  to  too  late  a 
lime.  In  the  wTir  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines, 
he  says,  the  Romans  being  in  w'ant  of  money, 
prayed  to  Juno,  and  were  told  by  the  goddess, 
that  money  would  not  be  wanting  to  them,  so  long 
a«  they  would  fight  with  the  anns  of  justice.  As 
the  Romans  by  experience  found  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Juno,  they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Honima  (Mos'iVu),  a fJreek  woman,  either  of 
Stralonicea,  in  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  w'os  the  wife 
of  Mithridates,  but  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
this  monarch,  when  he  fled  into  Armenia,  n.  c.  72. 

Honoeci  Portus,  also  Hercnlii  Honoeei  Portni 
(J/</»aer>),  a port-town  on  the  coast  of  Ligtiria, 
between  Nicaea  and  Albium  Intemelium,  founded 
by  the  5fai-«illADs,  was  situated  on  a promontory 
(hence  the  urx  Afonofci  of  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  801), 
and  possessed  a temple  of  Hercules  Monoecus, 
from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name.  The 
harbour,  though  small  and  exposed  to  the  S.E. 
wind,  was  of  importance,  as  it  was  the  only  one 
cn  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Liguria, 

Hont&nui,  Curtloi,  was  exiled  by  Nero, 
A.  u.  67  ; but  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  at 
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bis  father*!  petition.  On  the  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian, be  venemently  attacked  in  the  senate  the 
notorious  delator,  Aquilios  Regulus.  If  the  Mine 
person  with  tlie  Curtius  Muutanus  satirised  by 
Juvenal  (iv.  Iu7,  131,  xi.  34),  Montanas  in  later 
life  sullied  the  fair  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  ro«ith: 
for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a corpulent  epicure, 
a parasite  of  Dnmitian,  and  a hackneyed  declaimer. 

Ho&t&oof,  Voltiiniu,  an  orator  and  declaimer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  his  propensity 
to  refine  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  w*as  named 
the  “Ovid”  of  tbe  rhetorical  schools.  He  was 
convicted  on  a charge  of  majestos,  and  died  an 
exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  a.  d.  25. 

Hopsia  or  Hopsopia,  an  ancient  name  of  Pam- 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsus,  the  mythical  leader 
of  certain  Greeks  who  were  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Pampbylia,  as  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  name  appears 
more  than  once  in  the  geographical  names  in 
Cilicia.  (Seee.g.  Mopsitcrinx,  Mop«(rKSTii.) 

Hopalom  (M^iov : Mdikiot),  a toam  of  Thetwaly 
in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a hill  of  tbe  same  name 
between  Terope  and  Larissa. 

HopsuerinS  (Md^u  or  ap^nu,  ie.  /ie 
.^7na<7  qf*  J/dprws),  a city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  12  Roman  miles 
from  Tarsus,  was  the  pbee  where  the  emperor 
Constantins  died,  a.  d.  364. 

Hopanettla,  (Md^’ov  4(rrfa,  Moifoos^fo,  i.  e. 
iMe  Hfarik  a/ Mofmu^  also  Mcikou  vdAts  and  : 

Mmfsdrris : Maraiitra,  in  the  Middle  Ages : 
an  important  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on  l>oth 
banks  of  the  river  Py ramus,  12  Roman  miles  from 
its  mouth,  on  the  road  fmm  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  the 
beautiful  plain  called  t6  was  a 

mvhis  libera  under  the  Romans.  The  2 parts  of 
the  city  were  connected  hy  a handsome  bridge 
built  by  Constantius  over  the  Pyramas.  In  eccle- 
siastical history',  it  is  notable  as  tbe  birthplace  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

Hopm  (Md^i).  L Son  of  Ampyx  or  Am- 
pycus  by  the  nymiph  Chloris.  Being  a seer,  he 
was  al»o  called  a son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  of  Oechalia  or  Ti- 
taeron  (Thessaly),  and  took  part  in  the  combat 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous.  He  was  one  of 
the  Cnlydonian  hunten,  and  also  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  was  a famous  prophet  among  the 
Argonauts.  He  died  in  i,ibya  of  the  bite  of  a 
snake,  and  was  buried  there  by  tbe  Argonauts. 
He  was  afterwards  w'orshipped  as  an  oracular 
hero.«-2.  Son  «»f  Apollo  and  Manto,  the  daughter 
of  Tireaias,  and  also  a celebrated  seer.  He  con- 
tended in  prophecy  with  Calchas  at  Colophon, 
and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  latter  in  pro- 
phetic power.  [Calchxs.)  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  Mallot  in  Cilicia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  seer  Amphiluchns.  A dispute  arose 
between  the  two  seers  respecting  the  possession 
of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in  combat  by  each 
other's  hand.  Mo{>sus  had  an  oracle  at  MalloSi 
which  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Horgantlom,  Horgantlna,  Horfantla,  Hor* 

gestlft  (Mogyiimov,  MopyoKrfuvf : Mopyarrlret, 

I Muigentinus),  a town  in  Sicily  founded  by  the 
! Morgetes,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  luly 
by  the  Oenotrians.  According  to  Livy  (xxiv.  27) 

I this  city  was  situated  on  the  E.  coast,  probably  at 
I the  mouth  of  the  Symaethus ; but  according  to 
other  writers  it  was  situated  in  tbe  interior  of  tbs 
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uland,  S.  E.  of  Agyrium,  and  noar  the  Synwethuf. 
The  neiuhbouhn^  country  produced  good  wine. 

MorgStea  (Mdp7nr«t),  an  ancient  people  in  the 
S.  of  luily.  According  to  8(mbo  they  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hbegiiini»  but  being  driven 
out  of  luly  by  the  Oenoiriani  croMed  over  to 
Sicily  and  there  founded  the  town  of  Morgantium. 
According  to  Diony»iui  of  Halicaniattut,  Morget 
wju  the  lucceeeor  of  the  Uenolrian  king  ItAlua,and 
hoepitably  received  SiculuB,  who  bad  been  driven 
out  of  Latium  by  the  Aborigines  in  conteqiience 
of  which  the  earlier  Oenotriant  were  called  ltal*tU$^ 
Mor>jetet  and  Suitii:  according  to  this  account,  the 
Alorgete*  ought  to  be  regarded  aa  a branch  of  the 
Oen  -triani. 

Morift  or  Xorijft  (MJpto»>  5por),  a mountain  of 
Judaea,  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  temple  wa»  builL  [Jbru* 

SALEM.] 

Xorimlne  (MopiM«^)i  the  N.W.  diitrict  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  llalys  assigned 
under  the  Homans  to  Galatia.  Its  meadows  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

Xdrini,  a people  in  Gallia  Ikigica,  \V.  of  the 
Nervii  and  Menapii,  and  the  m<Mt  N.-ly  people  in 
all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  cwlU  them  tjrtrtmi  kominum 
(Afn.  viii.  7’27).  They  dwelt  on  the  coast,  opposite 
Britain,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  w'hich  is  hence  some- 
times called  FrttHfH  yfurinorutn  or  Morinum. 
They  were  a brave  and  warlike  people.  Their 
country  w*as  covered  with  woods  and  marshes. 
Their  principal  town  was  Gskohiacl’M. 

XorittS  (Moipies),  a small  river  in  Boeotia,  a S. 
tributary  of  the  Cephissus  Rt  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Thiirion  near  Chaeron&u 

Xormo  (Mop^^also  Mop><oAt!irij,  Mop/soAvastoe), 
a female  spectre,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
frighten  children. 

Xorphetis  (Mop^ds,),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreama  The  name  signifies  the  fa- 
shioner or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or  formed 
the  dreams  which  apjjenred  to  the  sleeper. 

Xon,  called  ThutitOS  (0dyaTof)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
Death  does  not  appear  as  a distinct  divinity, 
though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of  Sleep,  | 
together  with  whom  he  roiriei  the  body  of  Sor- 
pedon  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  countiy'  of 
the  Lycians.  In  Hesiod  he  is  a son  of  Night 
and  a brother  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and  Death  and 
Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In  the  Alceslis 
of  Kuripides,  where  Death  comes  U(M>n  the  stage, 
he  appears  as  an  austere  priest  of  Hades  in  a dark 
rolie  and  with  the  sacrificial  sword,  with  which 
he  cuts  off  a lock  of  a dying  person,  and  devotes 
it  to  the  lower  world.  On  the  whole,  later  poets 
describe  De.ith  as  .1  sad  or  terrific  being  (Homt. 
Citrm.  i.  4.  13  ; Sat.  ii.  1.  57)  ; but  the  l^t  artists 
of  the  Greeks,  avoiding  any  thing  that  might  l>e 
displeasing,  abandoned  the  idea  suggested  to  them 
by  the  poets,  and  represented  Death  under  a more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  Night 
was  represented  with  two  l>oys.  one  black  and  the 
other  white  and  at  Sparta  there  were  statues  of 
both  I>eath  and  Sleep.  B<*th  were  usually  re- 
presented as  slumliering  youths,  or  as  genii  with 
tiTches  turned  u[>side  down.  There  are  traces  , 
of  sacrifices  having  been  offen-d  to  Death,  but 
BO  t«  nu>le*  are  mentioned  anywhere, 

■oryehoa  (Mdpuxor),  a tragic  poet,  a con- 
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temporary  of  Aristophanes,  noted  especially  for 
his  gluttony  and  effeminacy. 

K6m  {Mitas  or  J/e«sr),  a river  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  rises  in  Mt  Vogesus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  flows  first  N.E.  and  then  N.W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Vahalis  or  W.  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

Xoadut  (Mdox« : Afuscot),  an  important  sea- 
port on  the  N.  E.  const  of  Arabia  Felix,  N.W.  of 
Syagrus,  the  E.-most  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
(7?cs  a chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 

tween India  and  Arabia. 

XomM  (Mdaxoi),  a people  of  .\sia,  W'hose  ter- 
ritory (n  Moirxiir^  Moschonim  Tractus)  formed 
originally  the  S.  part  of  Culchia,  but,  at  the  time  of 
Augustus,  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Iberia, 
and  Armenia. 

Xotchici  Xontet,  or  -Iciis  Mona  (rd  Mo<rx<Kd 
ipfr.  yfrsjuli)^  a range  of  mountains  extending  S. 
and  S.W.  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to 
that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Colchis  and  Iberia : named  after  the 
.Mom:hi,  who  dwelt  among  them.  Though  lofty, 
they  were  well  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their 
lower  slopes  were  planted  with  vines, 

XofChioil  (Mtxrxlwv),  a Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a short  Greek  tieatise  **On  Kenuile  Dis- 
eases,^ is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ,  The  work 
is  edited  by  Dewcx,  Vienn.  1793. 

Xotehaa  (Mdjx<>*)«  of  Svracuso.  a grammariim 
and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  & c.  250.  Suidas 
says  that  he  was  acquaintevl  w'ith  .\ristarchus. 
According  to  this  statement  his  date  ought  to  be 
placed  later ; but  he  calls  himself  a pupil  of  Bion, 
in  the  idyl  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  the 
latter  [Bion].  There  are  4 of  his  idyls  extant. 
He  writes  with  elegance  and  lireline^  ; hut  he  is 
inferior  to  Bion.  and  comes  still  further  behind 
Theocritus.  His  style  labours  under  an  excess  of 
polish  and  oniamenL  For  editious  see  BiuN. 

X&mUa  (JW  or  J/ose//r),  a river  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  rises  in  Ml.  V«»tfc#us,  flows  N.  E.  through 
the  leirilories  of  the  Treviri,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhine  at  Confluenles  (GoWens).  This  river  funus 
the  subjict  of  a descriptive  poem  by  .\usnnius. 

Xottiui  (Mo<rrv)eoi.  Mdffriea,  Moverr^eT),  Mwr. 
a city  of  Lydia,  in  the  Ilyrcanian  plain,  S.E. 
ofThyalira,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  .Avia  Minor 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  a.  n.  17.  Its 
coins  are  numerous. 

Xosychlos.  [LxMNoa.] 

XosyilMCt  (Mo<ry»'ot*rot,  Mo<r(rveoiJro{),  or  Xo- 
lyni  or  Xotsym  (Motruvoi,  Moocroeol),  a people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ponius,  E.  of  the 
Chalybes  and  the  city  of  CerasuK  celebrated  for 
their  warlike  spirit  and  savage  customs,  which  are 
described  by  Xenoph<in  (.-laaA  iv.  4,  v.  4),  Their 
name  was  derived  from  the  conical  wooden  houses 
in  which  they  dwelt.  Their  government  was  very 
curious:  a king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly 
guarded  in  a house  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
maintained  at  the  public  cost  ; but  as  soon  as  he 
displeased  the  commont,  they  literally  slopped  the 
supplies,  and  starved  him  to  death. 

Kothdne.  [ M KTHONE.] 

Xotftca  (Mdroowa:  MutycensU:  JforfiVo),  a 
town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  pnmioiitorr 
Pachynus  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Moty- 
chanus  (Fimme  di  Hu>jusa).  Since  both  Cicero  and 
Pliny  call  the  inhabitants  Mulycenses,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Afutyca  is  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
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name.  This  town  must  not  be  confounded  with 

th**  more  celebrated  Motva. 

Xotj^a  ( Motwtj  : MoT'vaTos),  an  ancient  town  in  1 
the  N.W.  of  Sicilr,  situated  on  a smaU  island 
(/so/a  di  Mfxzo)  only  6 stadia  from  the  coast, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a mole.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  territory  of  the 
Elymi.  It  possessed  a good  harbour,  and  w*as  in 
early  times  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Sicily.  It  aften^'ards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  taken  from  them  by  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  Or- 
tbaginian  general  Himilco,  w*ho  transplanted  all 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Lilyl>aeum,  which 
he  bad  founded  in  its  neighbourhood,  B.  c.  397. 
From  this  time  it  disappears  from  history*. 
Hotych&ntiB.  [MtiTCcA.] 

Mtlcla,  daughter  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the 
angur,  consul  b.  c.  95,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  by 
whom  she  had  2 sons,  Cneius  and  Sexttu,  and  a 
daughter,  Pompeia,  She  was  divorced  by  Pompey 
in  62.  She  next  married  M.  Aeniilius  Scaurus, 
a step-son  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  In  39,  Mucia 
went  to  Sicily  to  mediate  betw’een  her  son  Sex. 
Pompey  and  Augustns.  She  was  living  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  31.  Augustus 
treated  her  with  great  respect. 

Maci&noB.  L P.  Licinlni  Cratitu  IKyet 
Muciantu,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaerola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
He  WAS  consul  B.  c.  13),  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  wa*  defeated 
by  the  latter.  He  succeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
pontifex  mnximut.  He  w*as  distinguished  both 
as  an  omtor  and  a lawyer.  — 2.  Licinitlf  Mu- 
ci&nas,  three  times  consul  in  a.  d.  52.  70,  and 
75.  On  Nero's  death  in  68,  Muctanus  had  the 
command  of  the  province  of  Syria  ; and  he  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  to  Vespasian,  when  the  Litter 
resolved  to  seize  the  impH*rial  throne.  As  soon 
IS  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  empoMr,  Mucianus 
set  out  for  EurojM?  to  oppose  Vitellius  ; hut  the 
Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Antonius 
Primus  [Paixrfi],  before  Muciaims  entered  Italy. 
Antonius  however  had  to  surrender  all  |»ower 
into  the  hands  of  Mucianus,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Mucianus  was  an  orator 
and  an  historian,  HU  powers  of  oratory  arc 
greatly  praised  by  Tacitus.  He  made  a colle^fion 
of  the  speeches  of  the  republican  period,  whieft  he 
published  in  1 1 books  of  Adn  and  3 of  JCpifUJae, 
The  subject  of  his  history  is  not  mentioned  ; but  it 
appears  to  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  East. 

XucIqj  8caey51a.  [Scaevola.] 

Mngilla  (Mugillanns),  a town  in  Latium  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a family  of  the  Papirii  pro- 
bably derived  their  name  Miigillanus. 

Molclber,  a surname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
he  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  property 
of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their  pur- 
suits. It  occurs  frequently  in  the  I.atin  poets. 

Molflcha,  Malva,  or  Moldcbath  : 

11 W et  Mu/wvi  or  Medtaton^  or  ,Sbar5-o«-//cri),  the 
largest  river  of  Mauretania,  rising  in  the  .\tlas, 
and  flowing  N.  by  E.  into  the  (Sulf  of  MtWluK, 
lias  Wn  successively  the  boundary  between  the 
Mauri  and  the  Massaesylii,  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia,  M.iuretania  Tingitina  and  Mauretania 
( ‘aesariensls,  ^fa^occo  and  Alfer.  [Comp.  Mai- 
BKTANIA.J  I 
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Xtunmioi.  L !«.,  tribune  of  the  plebi,  b.  c. 
187,  and  praetor  177.— 8.  L.,  sumamed  Achai- 
ci'S,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor  154.  when  he 
carried  on  the  war  fucceasfully  in  further  Spain, 
against  the  Lusitanians.  He  was  consul  in  146, 
when  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  Achaicus, 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  After  defeating 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  league  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corinth  without  opposition. 
The  city  was  burnt,  rased,  and  abandon^  to  pil- 
lage ! the  native  Corinthians  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  the  rarest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  were 
given  up  to  the  rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqueror. 
Polybius  the  historian  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing 
at  draughts  upon  the  far-famed  picture  of  Diony- 
sus by  Aristides  ; and  Mummios  himself  was  so 
unconscious  of  the  real  value  of  his  prize,  that 
he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  carring,  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  exacted 
securities  from  the  masters  of  vessels  who  con- 
veyed the  remainder  to  Italy,  to  replace  by 
equivalents  any  picture  or  statue  lost  or  injuretl 
in  the  passage.  He  remained  in  Greece  during 
the  greater  pert  of  145  with  the  title  of  proconsul. 
He  arranged  the  fiscal  and  municipal  constitution 
of  the  newly  acquired  province,  and  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  provincials  by  his 
integrity,  justice,  and  equanimity.  He  triumphed 
in  145.  He  was  censor  in  142  with  Scipio 
Africanns  the  younger.  The  political  opinions 
of  Mummius  inclined  to  the  popular  side.— 3. 
8p.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  his  legatus  at  Co- 
rinth in  146 — 145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In  political  opinion* 
SpuriuB  was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and 
was  a high  aristocrat  He  composed  ethical  and 
satirical  epistles,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's 
age,  and  were  probably  in  the  style  which  Horace 
afterwards  cultivated  so  luccessfully. 

Mtm&dm  Flanent.  [PtANcra] 

Honda.  1.  A Homan  colony  and  an  import.ant 
toam  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  on  a small 
river,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  2 battles  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  victory  of  Cn.  Scipio 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  c.  216,  and  the  im- 
portant victory  of  Julius  Caesar  over  the  sons  of 
Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  fallen  into  decay 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  town  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
village  of  J/onrfa,  S.\V.  of  Mnl.aga  ; but  Munda 
was  more  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cor- 
dova, and  there  are  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and 
towers  betm’een  Martos,  Alcandete,  Es]M*jo  and 
Baena,  which  are  conjectured  to  be  the  remains  of 
Mnnda.  — 2.  A river.  See  Monda. 

Muny^Ia  (Moi/wxfa),  a hill  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeus,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ports 
of  Athens.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
fcK)t  lay  the  harbour  of  Munychia,  one  of  the  3 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  fortified  by 
Themistocles.  The  names  of  these  .3  harbours 
w'ore  Piraeus,  Z«’a,  and  Munychia.  The  last  was 
the  smallest  and  the  most  EL-Iy  of  the  3,  and  is 
called  at  the  prewnt  day  Phomiri : Zea  wns 
situated  between  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  Most 
topographers  have  erroneously  supp«ised  Phanuri 
to  be  Phalernn,  and  Zoa  to  l>e  Munychia,  The 
entrance  to  the  harl)Our  of  Munychia  was  very 
I narrow,  and  could  be  closed  by  a chain.  The  hill 
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of  Munycbia  conUinfd  fteverel  public  buildings. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were:  —(1)  a temple 
of  Artemis  Munychia,  in  which  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  refuge : (2)  The 
Bendideuti^  the  sanctuar)’  of  the  Thracian  Artemis 
Bendis,  in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Ben* 
didea  was  celebrated:  (3)  The  theatre  on  the  N.W. 
slope  of  the  hill,  in  which  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  sometimes  held. 

JCoreU,  MortSa,  or  Hartla,  a surname  of 
Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a statue.  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  myrtus,  a 
myrtle),  was  believed  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  tlie  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient  tiroes 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a myrtle  grove  in  the 
front  of  her  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 

Kareus.  L.  8t&tXaa,  was  Caesar's  legatus,  b.c.  48, 
and  praetor  45.  He  went  into  Syria  after  his  year 
of  office  expired  ; and  after  Caesar's  death  became 
an  active  supporter  of  the  republican  party.  Cas- 
sius appointed  him  prefect  of  the  fleet.  After  the 
ruin  of  the  republican  party  at  Philippi,  in  42, 
Mtutus  went  over  to  Sex.  Pompcy  in  Sicily.  Here 
he  w'as  assassinated  by  Pompey's  order  at  the 
instigation  of  his  freedman  Menas,  to  whom  Mur* 
CUB  had  borne  himself  loftily. 

Knrdna,  Lidnloi.  The  name  Murena,  which 
is  the  proper  w*ay  of  writing  the  word,  not  Mu- 
raena,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  family  having  a great  liking  for  the 
lamprey  (inurena),  and  building  tanks  (vivaria) 
for  thera.^L  P.,  a man  of  some  literary  know- 
ledge, lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
u.  c.  82.  — 3.  L,  brother  of  the  preceding,  served 
under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
After  Sulla  had  made  peace  with  Mitbridates  (84), 
Alurena  was  left  as  propraetor  in  Asia.  Anxious 
for  distinction,  Murena  sought  a quarrel  with 
Mitbridates ; and  after  carrying  on  the  w*ar  for 
2 years,  was  at  length  compelled  by  the  strict 
orders  of  Sulla  to  stop  hostilities.  [See  p.4.52,  a.] 
^(uxena  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a triumph  in 
HI.  He  probably  died  soon  after. 8.  L.,  son  of 
the  last,  served  under  his  father  in  the  2nd  Mi* 
ihridatic  war,  and  also  under  Lucutlus  in  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  In  65  he  w'as  praetor,  in  64 
]>ropracior  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  in  63  was 
elected  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Serv.  Sul* 
picius,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted  a 
secutiun  against  Murena  for  bribery  and 

be  was  supported  in  the  matter  by  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  Cn.  Postumius,  and  Serv.  Sulpieius  the 
younger.  Murena  was  defended  by  Q.  Horten- 
sius,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  and 
M.  Liciniiis  Crassus.  The  speech  of  Cicero,  which 
is  extant,  was  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. The  orator  handled  his  subject  skilfiilly, 
by  making  merry  with  the  formulae  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  kw'yers,  to  which  class  Sulpieius  be- 
longed, and  with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to 
which  sect  Cato  had  attached  himself.  Murena 
was  acquitted,  and  was  consul  in  the  following 
year,  62.-4.  A.  Tera&tiiu  Varro  Murena,  pro- 
bably the  son  of  the  preceding,  w*as  adopted  by 
A.  Terentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  i«  said  to  have  lost  hit  property,  and  C.  Procu* 
}eius,a  Homan  eques.  is  said  to  have  given  him  a 
share  of  hit  ohti  property.  This  PrrKruIeitis  is  called 
the  brother  of  Varro,  but,  if  w e take  the  words  of 
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Horace  literally  {Carm,  ii.  2),  Proculeiiis  had  morr 
than  one  brother.  It  it  conjectured  that  this  Pro- 
culeius  W'as  a son  of  the  brother  of  No.  3,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  one  Proculeiiis.  This  would 
make  Proculeiiis  the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  com- 
mon enough  among  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by 
the  name  of  brothers  ( /rater  y>atrueli»  and  /ra/er). 
In  25  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  {Ao*ta)  in  their 
terriUMyr.  He  was  consul  sulTectus  in  23.  In 
22  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fan- 
nius  Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Pro- 
culeius  and  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Murena.  Ho- 
race (Cam.  ii.  10)  addresses  Murena  by  the  name 
of  Licinius,  and  probably  intended  to  give  him 
some  advice  as  to  being  more  cautious  in  bis  speech 
and  conduct. 

Morgantia.  1.  See  Morgantium.  — 2.  A 
town  in  Samnium  of  uncertain  site. 

Murgit,  A town  in  Hispnnia  Baetica,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  road  from 
Acci  to  Malaga. 

Mttridflntim  orMorid&ntim(/>>rcAejr/er),called 
Dtmiam  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Durotriget 
in  the  S.  of  Britain.  At  DorchetOr  there  are 
remains  of  the  walls  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
ancient  town. 

Mnraa  or  Munia  (Kt$eck^  capital  of  Slavonia), 
an  important  town  in  Pnnnonia  Inferior,  situated 
on  the  Dravus,  not  far  fmm  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  was  a Roman  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Here  Magnentius 
was  defeated  by  Conitantius  II.,  a.d.  351. 

MoTMlla,  or  Mona  Minor,  a town  in  Pnnnonia 
Inferior,  onlv  lU  miles  W.  of  the  great  Mursa. 
Mot,  D4diu.  [Dxcim.] 

Mdia,  Antdnlai,  a celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  (?hri»tian  era. 
lie  was  brother  to  Knphnrhiis,  the  physician  to 
king  Juba,  and  xvas  himself  the  physician  to  the 
emperor  Augustus  He  had  been  originally  a slave. 
When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and  hod 
been  made  worse  by  a hot  regimen  and  trealraent, 
B.  c.  2.3,  Antonius  Musa  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  health  by  means  of  cold  bathing  and  cooling 
drinks,  for  which  service  he  received  from  Augus- 
tus and  the  senate  a large  sum  of  money  and  the 
permission  to  wear  a gold  ring,  and  also  had  a 
statue  erected  in  hit  honour  near  that  of  Aescula- 
pius by  public  subscription.  He  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which 
Horace  alludes  (Epht.  L 15.  3),  but  failed  when 
he  applied  it  to  the  case  of  M.  Marrelitts,  who  died 
un^vT  his  care  a few  months  after  the  recovery  of 
Augustus,  23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works,  which  are  fn  quenlly  quoted  by  Gnien,  but 
of  which  nothing  except  a few  fragments  remain. 
There  are,  however,  2 short  Latin  medical  works 
ascribed  to  .\ntouius  Musa,  but  these  are  univer- 
sollv  considered  to  be  spurious. 

MOm  or  HIUa  (Mouiva,  MoO^a : prob.  3/ovsiiV/, 
N.  of  Mokha\  a celebrated  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
on  the  W.  c«^t,  ne.ar  its  S.  extremity,  or  in  other 
words  on  the  F.,  shore  of  the  Ued  near  the 
Straits  of  Bol>-tl-‘Mandeh, 

Muim  (Mourat),  the  Muses,  were,  according  to 
the  earliest  WTiters,  the  inspiring  goddesses  of  song, 
and,  according  to  later  notions,  divinities  presiding 
over  the  diiTereot  kinds  of  poetry,  and  over  the 
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arU  and  Kiencei.  They  were  originally  regarded 
aB  the  nymphs  of  inspiring  wells,  near  which  they 
were  worshipped,  and  they  bore  ditferrnt  names  in 
dilTerent  places,  until  the  Thraco-Boeotian  wor* 
ship  of  the  nine  Muses  spread  from  Boeotia  over 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  became  gene- 
rally established. — 1.  Gmeaiotpf(^tkeMu$e$.  The 
most  common  notion  was  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyme,  and  bom  in 
Pitria,  at  the  foot  of  Mu  Olympus.  Some  call 
them  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and 
others  daughters  of  Pienis  and  Antiope,  or  of 
Apollo,  or  of  Zeus  and  Plusia,  or  of  ^eus  and 
Moneta,  probably  a mere  translation  of  Mnemosy'ne 
or  Mnemc,  whence  they  are  called  Mnemomides^  or 
of  Zeus  and  Minerva,  or,  lastly,  of  Aether  and 
Gaea.  — 2.  Xumber  nf  Mutts,  Originally  there 
were  3 Muses  worshipped  on  Mu  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  namely,  Mrlete  (meditation),  Mneme 
(memory),  and  Aoidt  (song).  Three  Muses  also 
w’ere  recognised  at  Sicyon  and  at  Delphi.  As 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Plusia  wc  find  mention  of 
4 Muses,  via.  Theixinot  (the  heart  delighting), 
Aoidt  (song),  Arche  (beginning),  and  Melete. 
Some  accounts,  in  which  they  are  called  daughters 
of  Pierus,  mention  7 Muses,  viz.  AVo,  Triitmt^ 
Atopoy  Ilepioporoy  Acheitdty  Tipopioy  and  Rhodia; 
and  others,  lastly,  mention  U,  which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  number  recognised  at  Athens.  At 
length,  however,  the  number  9 became  established 
throughout  all  Greece.  Homer  sometimes  men- 
tions Musa  only  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes 
Musae  in  the  plural,  and  once  only  he  speaks  of 
9 Muses,  though  without  mentioning  any  of 
their  names,  llesiod  is  the  first  who  states  the 
names  of  all  the  9,  and  these  9 names  became  the 
usual  ones.  They  are  (7so,  KuterpCy  Thalia^  A/ef- 
ftomenCy  Terpsichore^  Krato^  Roltpnmia  or 
nioy  CruRtOy  and  3.  Xature  and  eha~ 

ruder  of  the  Mmtet,  In  Homer's  poems,  they  are 
the  goddesses  of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  in 
CHympus.  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at 
the  repasts  of  the  immortals.  They  bring  before 
the  mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  song. 
The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of  the  Miue 
or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  actually  be- 
lieved in  their  being  inspired  by  the  goddesses; 
but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of  the  Muses  was 
a mere  funnal  imitation  of  the  early  poets.  Tha- 
myris,  who  pn  lumed  to  excel  the  Muses,  was  de- 
rived by  them  of  the  gift  they  had  bestowed  on 
im,  and  pimished  with  blindness.  The  Sirens, 
who  iikewiitc  ventured  upon  a contest  with  them, 
were  deprived  of  the  feathers  of  their  wings,and  the 
Muses  put  them  on  their  own  persons  os  onmments. 
The  9 daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival 
the  Muses,  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Since 
)K>eti  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  frequently  called  either  their  dis- 
ciples or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a son  of  Am- 
pbimarus  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  or 
Terpsichore;  Ilyaciiitbus  a son  of  Pierus  and 
Clio;  Orpheus  a son  of  Calliope  or  Clio,  and 
Thamyrit  a son  of  Erato.  These  and  a few 
others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses  are  de- 
scribed as  mothers ; but  the  more  general  idea 
WAS,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were  virgin 
divinities.  Being  goddesses  of  song,  they  were 
naturully  connected  with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the 
lyre,  who  like  them  instructs  the  bai^  and  is 
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I mentioned  along  with  them  even  by  Homer.  In 
' later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  for  he  is  described  as  the 
leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses  by  the  surname 
Afiuajfedet  (Movffoy4rr]s).  A further  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Muses  is  their  prophetic  power, 
which  belongs  to  them,  partly  bemuse  they  were 
regarded  as  inspiring  nymphs,  and  portly  liecause 
of  their  connection  w ith  the  prophetic  god  of  Delphi 
Hence,  they  instructed,  for  example,  Arisiaeus  in 
the  art  of  prophecy.  As  the  Muses  loved  to  dwell 
on  Mt  Helicon,  they  were  naturally  associated 
with  Dionysus  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  hence 
they  are  described  as  the  companions,  playmates, 
or  nurses  of  Dionysus.  The  worship  of  the  Muses 
points  originally  to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Ml 
Olympus,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia; 
and  the  names  of  mountains,  gn»ttoes,  and  wells, 
connected  with  their  worship  in  the  N.,  were  like- 
wise transferred  to  the  S.  Near  Ml  Helicon, 
Ephialtes  and  Otus  are  said  to  have  offered  the 
first  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  same  place  there 
was  a sanctuary  with  their  statues,  the  sacred 
wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrenr,  and  on  Mt. 
Libethrion,  which  is  connected  with  Helicon, 
there  was  a sacred  grotto  of  the  Muses.  Pierus, 
a Macedonian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  mime  Muses,  from 
Thrace  to  Thespiae,  at  the  focit  of  Ml  Helicon. 
There  they  had  a temple  and  statues,  and  the 
Thespians  celebrated  a solemn  festival  of  the 
Muses  on  Mu  Helicon,  called  Musea.  Ml  Par- 
nassus was  likewise  sacred  to  them,  with  the 
Castalian  spring,  near  which  they  had  a temple. 
The  sacrifices  oifered  to  the  Muses  consisted  of 
libations  of  water  or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The 
various  saniaroes  by  which  they  are  designated  by 
the  poets  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
places  which  were  sacred  to  them  or  in  w'hich  they 
were  worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  songs.  — 4.  Rrpretentationt  <f 
the  ilfasrs  ta  \eorkt  of  art.  In  the  roost  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  3 Muses,  and  their  attri- 
butes are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  Hute, 
the  lyre,  or  the  barbium.  Later  artists  gave  to 
each  of  the  9 sisters  different  attributes  as  well  as 
difierent  attitudes.  1.  CoHiSpe,  the  Muse  of  epic 
poeir}',  appears  W'ith  a tablet  and  stylus,  and  some- 
times with  a roll  of  paper;  2.  CYio,  the  Muse  of 
history,  appears  in  a sitting  attitude,  with  an  open 
roll  of  paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  book  s ; 11  LJuJerpey 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry',  with  a flute;  4.  Mei/e>- 
mine,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  with  a tragic  mask, 
the  club  of  Herctiles,  or  a sword,  her  head  is  sur- 
rounded with  vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the 
cothurnus;  5.  Terptickirey  the  Muse  of  choral 
dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the 
plectrum  ; 6.  ArdTo,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
mimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyre ; 
7.  PoiymmlOy  or  Po/i/hymmlay  the  Muse  of  the  sub- 
lime hymn,  usually  appears  without  any  attribute, 
ill  a pensive  or  meditating  attitude ; B.  f 'masu,  the 
Muse  of  astronomy,  with  a statf  fwinting  to  a 
globe  ; 9.  ThatUiy  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  of 
merry  or  idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a comic  mask, 
a shepherd's  staff,  or  a wreath  of  ivy.  Sometimes 
the  Muses  are  seen  with  feathers  on  their  heads, 
alluding  to  their  contest  with  the  Sirens. 

Musaent  (Movoaior).  L A semi- mythological 
personage,  to  be  classed  with  Olen,  Urpbeus, 
I and  Pamphus.  He  wu  reganled  as  the  author 
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of  %*iirious  poetical  coropoiitiont,  etpecUII^  m con- 
nected with  the  mrttic  rites  of  DenMterat  Eleosii, 
over  which  the  legend  represented  him  as  pre- 
siding in  the  time  of  Hercules.  He  was  reputed 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  being 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene.  In  other  vari- 
ations of  the  myth  he  was  less  definitely  called  a 
Thracian.  According  to  other  legends  he  was  the 
•on  of  Orpheus,  of  whom  he  was  generally  consi- 
dered os  the  imitator  and  disciple.  Some  accounts 
gave  him  a wife  Deioce  and  a son  Euroolpns. 
There  was  a tradition  that  the  Museum  in  Piraeus 
bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  place  where 
Musaeus  was  buried.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
positions attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients  the 
most  celebrated  were  his  Orates.  Onomacritui| 
in  the  time  of  the  Fisistratidae,  made  it  his  bust- 
cess  to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  passed 
onder  the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  banished  by 
Hipparchus  for  interpolating  in  the  collection  oracle* 
of  his  own  making. » 8.  A grammarian,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  writer;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  poem 
is  a late  production.  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
author  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  5th  century  of 
oiir  era.  Edited  by  Passow,  Lips,  1810;  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 

Xtsa^tes.  [Musab.] 

C.  Xasdnlos  Bofu,  a celebrated  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  the  son  of  a Roman  eques,  ami  was 
banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Oyoros,  in 
A.  o.  66,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  He  returned 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Oalba,  and  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  VeBpasiaOf 
as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  R«iroe  when  the 
other  philosophers  were  banished  from  the  city. 
Musoniut  wrote  various  philosophical  works,  idl 
of  which  have  perished. 

Haiti  (Mooirrq),  a town  in  the  Carthaginian 
terriw>ry  (Zeugiuna),  near  the  river  Bagradas,  on 
the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sicca  Veneria.  Here 
Kegiilus  killed  an  enormous  serpent. 

Hathol,  a ri%*er  of  Nnmidia,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  AdherbaL 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Ri'DRIcatus. 

Hutllai,  C.PapIoi,  one  of  the  principal  Samnito 
generals  in  the  Morsic  war,  B.  C.  90—89. 

Xatlna  (Mutinensis : Modfna\  an  important 
town  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  high  road  from 
Mediolanum  to  the  S.  of  Italy,  was  originally  a 
Celtic  town,  and  was  the  first  place  which  the 
Romans  took  away  from  the  IVtii.  It  is  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  (b.  c.  218) 
under  the  name  of  MoUmit  as  a fortified  place 
inhabited  by  the  Romans  ; but  it  was  not  till  183 
that  it  was  made  a Hooum  colony.  Mutina  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after 
Caesar’s  death.  Decinius  Dnitus  was  besieged  here 
by  M.  Antonius  from  December,  44,  to  April,  43; 
and  under  its  walls  the  battles  were  fought,  in 
which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  perished. 
Hence  tliU  war  was  called  the  Helium  MuUftenm* 
The  best  wool  in  all  Italy  came  iram  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mutina. 

Hatonoi  or  Matinai,  was  among  the  Romans 
the  same  ns  the  phallus,  or  Prinpus,  among  the 
Greeks,  and  w;u  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
avertcr  of  demons,  and  of  all  evil  that  resulted 
from  pride,  boastfulness,  and  the  like. 
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If  jhsUe  (MMtdXij : a mountain  in  the 

S.  of  Ionia  b Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander.  It  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Met- 
sogis,  and  mns  far  nut  into  the  sea,  opposite  to 
iMRios,  forming  a sharp  promontory,  which  was 
called  Mycale  or  Trogilium  (TporylAio»<, 
kior : C.  & Maria).  This  cape  and  the  S.  E.  pro- 
montory of  Samos  (Posidonium)  overlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  2 tongues  of  land  are  separated  by 
a strait  only  7 stadia  (little  more  than  3-4th9  of  a 
mile)  in  width,  which  is  renowned  in  Greek  history 
as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persian 
fleet  by  Leotychides  and  Xanthippus,  B.C.  479. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a city  of  the  same  name 
on  or  near  the  promontory.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
promontory,  near  Priene,  was  the  great  temple  of 
Poseidon,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Panionic  festival  and  Ampbictyony. 

HyealeMoa  an 

ancient  and  important  city  in  Boeotia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Aulis  to 
Thebes.  Inb.c.  413  some  Thracian  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and  socked  the 
town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants.  From  this 
blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Paasanias.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple 
of  Demeter,  who  was  hence  surnamed  Mycalessia. 

Xycfoae  sometimes  MyoSae  (Moiru<^,  No- 
iHfUTi : Mvmivcuos : Karvaia)^  an  ancient  town  in 
Argolis,  about  6 miles  N.  E.  of  Argos,  is  situated 
on  a hill  at  the  head  of  a narrow  vallev,  and  is 
hence  described  by  Homer  as  **  b a recess  (/u/xfp) 
of  the  Argive  land”:  hence  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  Mycenae  is  said  to  have  b^n  founded  by 
Perseus,  and  was  snbsequently  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Pelopidae.  During  the  reign  of 
Agamemnon  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  b all 
Greece ; but  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  it  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
It  still,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
till  B.  c.  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Argives, 
whose  hatred  the  Mycenaeans  are  said  to  have 
incurred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Persian  war 
in  favour  of  the  Greek  cause.  The  massive  walls 
of  Mycenae  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Argives; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  at  length  compelled  by 
famine  to  abandon  their  town.  They  eflected  their 
escape  without  a surrender,  and  took  refuge,  some 
at  Cleonae,  some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Mace- 
donia. Mycenae  waa  now  destroyed  by  the  Argives 
and  was  never  rebuilt;  but  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which  on  account  of 
their  antiquity  and  grandeur  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  in  all  Greece.  Of  thcM  the  most  re- 
markable arc  the  subterranean  vault,  commonly 
called  the  ” Treasury  of  Athens,”  but  which  was 
more  probably  a sepulchre,  and  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
so  called  fi'om  2 lions  sculptured  over  the  gate. 

Xyofno  (Muinfsi}),  daughter  of  Inachus  and 
wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of  Mycenae 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name:  the  true 
etymology  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

Hyoaxtooi,  or  Hecltexdaiu  (Mvxspirot, 
prvof),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
hit  uncle  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His  conduct 
formed  a strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as  theirs  had  been  ty- 
lannicaL  On  the  death  of  bis  daughter,  he  placed 
her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body  of  a wooden 
cow,  which  was  covered  with  gold.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Sais  m bis 
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We  further  hear  of  Mycerinu*  that,  being 
warned  by  an  urocle  that  he  ibould  die  at  tlie 
end  of  6 yean,  because  he  had  been  a gentle 
ruler  and  had  not  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  on  Egypt,  he  gave  himself  up  to  revelry, 
and  strove  to  double  bis  allotted  time  by  turning 
night  into  day*  He  l>egan  to  build  a pyramid,  but 
died  before  it  was  finished.  It  was  smaller  than 
those  of  Chenpe  and  Cbephren,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  wrongly  aacribed  by  some  to  the 
Greek  hetaera  lihodopis. 

Hycinni  Moadi'ior:  ^/yroeo),atmaU 

island  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.E.  of  Tenos  and  £.  of  Delos,  never  attained  any 
imp<^>rtaDce  in  history,  but  is  celebrated  in  mytho* 
logy  as  one  of  the  placet  where  the  giants  were 
defeated  by  Hercules.  The  island  was  poor  smd 
unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants  were  rapacious. 
It  contained  2 tonus, a promonloni*,  called  J*horbia, 
and  a mountain  named  Dimaitiu.  The  large 
number  of  bald  persons  in  this  island  was  consi- 
dered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  w'ritere. 

ICjgdoa  (Miasms'),  son  of  Acinon,  a Phry- 
gian king,  who  fought  with  Otreiis  and  Priam 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  Myg- 
donians.  He  had  a son  Coroebus,  who  is  hence 
calie<l 

Xygddnla  (MuySovia:  MvySover).  1.  A dis- 
trict in  the  E.  of  Macedonia,  l>ordering  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Its 
people  were  of  Thracian  origin.  ^2.  A district  in 
the  N.  of  Asia  Minor,  between  M.  Oh'rapus  and 
the  coast,  in  the  E.  of  Mytia  and  the  W.  of  Di- 
thynia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people,  Mygdones, 
who  formed  a settlement  here,  but  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Bithyni.  •mS.  The  N.E.  district 
of  Mesopotxunio,  between  M.  Masius  and  the  Cha-  ; 
boras,  which  divided  it  from  Osroene.  From  its  , 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemosia  (*Av- 
04punHria).  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was  first  in- 
troduced after  the  Macedonian  conquests:  in  the 
passage  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  ir.  3),  sometimes, 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  true  reading  is 
Map^oViM,  not  Muyboviot,  \ 

2CyU  (Muia),  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Tbeaiio,  aad  wife  of  Miion  of  Crotona.  A letter, 
addressed  to  a certain  Phyllis,  is  extant  under 
her  name, 

XylM  (Mv\of:  Mi/Aaior,  Mi/Xatn]?).  1.  (Me- 
a town  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  a promontory  running  out  far 
into  the  sea,  with  a harbour  and  a citadel.  It  was 
founded  by  Zancle  (Messana),  and  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  latter  city.  It  was  ofT  Mylae  that 
Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  n.  c, 
3b.<«2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  of  un- 
certain site, 

Hyl&M  or  Iffylaita  MdAacra,  MvAacrcro  : j 
MuAoirev; : A/e/usso,  Ru.),  a very  ancient  and 
flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria.  lay  80  stadia  (8 
geog.  miles)  from  the  coast  at  the  Gulf  of  lassiis. 
in  a fertile  plain,  on  and  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated 
rock  of  beautiful  white  marble,  which  furnished  the 
materivl  for  the  splendid  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  moet  important  of  these 
buildings  was  the  great  national  temple  of  Zeus 
Cariuft  or  Osagon.  [Cahia.]  Mylasa  was  the 
birtlip1a«>  and  capital  of  Hscatomvus.  Gnder 
the  Humans  it  was  made  a free  city.  In  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  taken  and  jiartly  destroyed  by  La- 
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I bienoi.  Its  remains  are  very  extensive,  and  ths 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  ore  supposed  to  ha^e 
been  ficoind  on  the  rock  which  form^  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  city. 

Myndoi  (Muedot : Mi'rStot : prob.  Pori  G»- 
muA/u,  Uu.),  a Dorian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Cana, 
in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  settlers  from  Troezenc, 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Lelejes, 
which  continued  to  exist  under  the  name  of  False- 
myndus.  Myiidus  stood  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus  si^. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Durian  ilexapulis, 
but  never  became  a place  of  much  iroporsaoce. 

Kydn  or  JCydnla  (Muwi',  Muoi'ta:  Muorcw(>.  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  on  a considershltf 
height  30  stadia  from  Arophissa,  and  in  one  of  the 
passes  which  led  from  Aetolta  into  Phocis. 

Xyonnesns  (hiobyntaos : C.  Uypsili)  a pro- 
montory of  Ionia,  with  a towm  and  a little  UUud 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Tcos  and  W.  of  Lebedut, 
and  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Ephe- 
sus. Here  the  Romans,  under  the  praetor  L.  .Aemi- 
liui,  gained  a great  naval  victory  over  Autiochus 
the  Great,  a c.  190. 

Mj^ot  Hormot  (d  Moht  Sp^or,  i.  e.  MHteie-port^ 
rather  than  M>mte-pini^  for  fws  is  the  Greek  f>»r 
uikjc/e,  and  this  shelUfish  is  very  common  on  the 
\V.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  aft.  VeneiiA  Fortuf 
C Sp>ios),  an  impr'itant  sea-port  town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus 
ou  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  6 or  7 days* 
journey  from  Coptos.  Some  of  the  best  modem 
geographers  identify  the  port  with  A'ossrir  (laL 
10'),  which  is  still  an  important  port  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the  cara- 
van to  Mecca.  Kosteir  lies  due  £.  of  Coptos,  and 
is  connected  with  it  by  a valley,  which  coiitaini 
traces  of  an  ancient  road, and  which  still  forms  the 
route  of  the  Mecca  caravan.  At  the  village  of 
Abu-Sfuxar,  near  Cossei'r,  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  town  o( 
Myos  llormos.  Others,  however,  place  it  a degree 
further  N.|  in  laL  26^10,  opposite  the  Ja^Tuime 
islands. 

Hyn  or  Xyron  (ra  and  if  Mupo,  Mupwe:  Mt^ 
pevs : iUyns,  Ork.,  Z>em5rs,  Turk.,  Uu.).  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the  later  Roman  em- 
pire, the  capita]  of  the  province,  was  built  on  a rock 
20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  bad  a 
port  called  Andriaca  ('Ai'dpuunf).  Sl  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a prisoner  to  Home,  and  the 
passage  where  this  is  mentioned  (Ac/s,  xxvii.  5,6), 
affords  incidental  proof  that  the  place  was  then  an 
important  sea  port.  There  are  still  magnifiernt 
ruins  of  the  city,  in  great  part  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

Myriandrus  (Mupia»'8pos),  a Phoenician  colony 
in  l^yria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  a 
day's  journey  from  the  Cilician  Gates.  It  proliably 
stootl  a little  S-  of  Alexandria,  at  a spot  where 
there  are  ruins.  Herodotus  calls  the  Gulf  of  luui  d 
Mapiav8i(cdt  irdAwos,  a name  evidently  derived  from 
this  place,  with  a slight  variation  of  form. 

XyrielU  (MvpiKous),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
Opposite  to  Tenedos. 

Hyrina  (ij  Mupls'o,  or  Mupii'o,  Mupivsti,  MsgtWt 
Mupiyaroj).  1.  a very  ancient  and 

strongly  fortified  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia, 
founded,  according  to  mythical  tradition,  by  Myri- 
nus  or  by  the  Amazon  Myrina,  and  colonized  by  the 
Aeolians.  of  who»e  confederacy  it  formed  a member. 
It  was  also  called  Smyrna,  and,  under  the  Roman 
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•mpire,  Sebattopolit : it  was  made  by  the  Romans 
a cmiti*  libera.  It  wa»  destroyed  by  enrih<iimkefl 
under  Tiberius  and  Trojan,  but  each  time  rt'built 
h wns  the  birthplace  of  the  epigrammatic  poet  ^ 
Agnthias.  2.  [See  Lkunok.] 

Myrlia  (MvpAeia;  MopAeoj^r  : Ru.,  I 

a little  distance  inland  from  Mwiaineh)^  a city 
of  Bithyniv  not  far  from  Pruaa,  founded  by  the 
Colophonians,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias  l.«  who 
called  it  Apamea  afto*  his  wife.  The  Romans 
colonised  it  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

MyrmfeMet  ^ sculptor  and  en> 

grarer,  of  Mdetiis  or  Athens,  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Callicrates,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  his  works. 
[Callicrates.]  His  works  in  ivory  were  so 
amall  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  without 
placing  them  on  black  hair. 

Xyrmiclom  a Scythian  or  Cim- 

merian town  of  the  Chersouesus  Taurica,  situated  ' 
on  a promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  the  Achilleum  in 
Asia. 

Myrmidon  (MvpuiSciji'),  ton  of  Zeus  and  Eury- 
medusa,  daughter  of  Clitoa,  whom  Zeus  deceived 
in  the  disguise  of  an  ant  Her  son  was  for  this 
reason  called  Myrmidon  (from  &n  ant),  j 

and  was  regard^  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Myr- 
midons in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Pisi- 
dice,  by  whom  ha  became  the  father  of  Antiphus 
and  Actor. 

Myrmlddneo  (Mvp^Sdeer),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled  over  , 
niid  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy.  They 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island  of 
Aegina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Peleus  into 
Thessaly;  but  modern  critics  on  the  contrary  sup- 
|Mwe  that  a colony  of  them  emigrated  from  Thessaly 
into  Aegina.  The  Mynuidoncs  disappear  from 
ItUtorr  at  a later  peric^  The  ancients  deris'ed 
their  name  either  from  a mythical  ancestor  Mra- 
or  from  the  ants  (/iupm^ecs)  in  Aegina, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  men  in  the  time  of  Aeacus.  [Aeaccb.] 

Myr5a  (Miipwe).  1.  Tyrant  of  i^icyon,  the 
Isther  of  Ariston}mms,  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
thenes.  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  R.  c.  648.^8.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and  also 
a sculptor  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Eieutherae, 
in  Boeotia,  about  480.  He  is  also  called  an 
Athenian,  because  Elrutberae  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  AgeUdas,  the  fellow-diKipIo  of  Polycletus, 
and  a younger  contemporary  of  Phidias.  He 
flourished  about  431,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  | 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  chief  characteristic  1 
of  Myron  seems  to  have  been  his  power  of  ex-  • 
pressing  a great  variety  of  forms.  Not  content  \ 
with  the  human  figure  in  its  most  difficult  and 
momentary  attitudes,  he  directed  his  art  towards 
rarious  other  animals,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  ; 
tiie  first  great  artist  who  did  so.  His  great  works  i 
wern  nearly  ail  in  bronze.  The  most  celebrated  ' 
of  his  statues  were  his  />iseo6o/«s  and  his  Cow.  ' 
Of  his  iHtctMua  there  arc  several  marble  copies 
in  existence.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  prove  by 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were 
ivally  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita-  * 
tions  of  it  ; but  the  resemblance  between  them, 
tlic  ^e  of  the  origiual,  and  the  weU  knowo 
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frequency  of  the  practice  of  making  such  marble 
copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to  put  the 
question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Of  these  copies 
we  possess  one  in  the  Towiiley  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Hadrian's  Tiburtine  Villa,  in  1791.  The  Cow 
of  Myron  appears  to  have  been  a perfect  work 
of  its  kind.  It  wras  celebrated  in  many  popular 
verses,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  still  conuins 
no  lest  than  36  epigrams  upon  it.  The  Cow 
was  represented  as  lowing,  and  the  statue  was 
placed  on  a marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the 
largest  open  place  in  Athens,  where  it  still  stood 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Paiisaiiias 
it  «*as  no  longer  there  ; it  must  have  been  re* 
moved  to  Home,  where  it  w'ai  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  time  of  Procopius.  — 3. 
Of  Pricne,  the  author  of  an  historical  account  of 
the  6r»t  Messenian  war,  probably  lived  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  century  a.  c. 

MjrrSnldes  (Mopwi'iSi^rX  a skilful  and  successful 
Athenian  general  In  b.  c.  457,  he  defeated  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  invaded  Megara ; and  in 
456  he  defeated  the  Boeotians  at  Oenophyta. 

Myrrha  (Mv/1^)  or  Smyrna,  daughter  of  Ciny- 
ras  and  mother  of  Adonis.  For  details  see  Adom.<^ 

XyrrhinfU  (Mv|)^ivoDr:  Mv^irovirioi),  ademut 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Pandionis,  a little  8.  of  the  promontory  Cvnosura. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a hero  Colaeuui, 

I and  it  contained  a temple  of  Artemis  Coiaeiiis. 

MjrallufMuptriAot).  1.  [Canoai'Lra.]~2. 
Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date,  a native 
of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Dionysius  of  Halicanuusiis 
borrowed  a part  of  his  account  of  the  Pelasgians. 
Myraintu.  (MvRTifNTirM.) 

XyrtllU,  a town  of  the  Turdetoni  on  the  Anas 
in  Lusitania,  possessing  the  Jus  Ijitii. 

Myrtnns  (MoprlAor),  son  of  Hermes  by  Cleo- 
bule,  Clytia,  Phaetusa  or  Myrto.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomaus  king  of  Elis,  whom  he 
betrayed,  when  Pelops  contended  with  his  master 
in  the  chariot-nce.  He  wns  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  sen  by  Pelops  near  Geraeslus  in  Euboea  ; 
and  that  part  of  the  Aegean  it  said  to  have 
thenceforth  been  called  after  him  the  Myrtonn  sen. 
[Obnomais  ; PiLora.]  At  the  moment  he  cx- 
pin*d,  he  pronounced  a curse  upon  the  house  of 
Pelops,  which  was  henceforwnrd  innnented  by  the 
Erinnyet..  His  father  placed  him  among  the  stars 
as  auruja, 

Myrtia  (Mi/gnf),  a lyric  poetess,  a native  of 
Anthedon,  in  Boeotia.  She  was  refiorted  to  have 
been  the  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have  con- 
tended with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  This 
is  alluded  to  in  an  extant  fragment  of  C'orinna. 
There  were  statues  in  honour  of  her  in  rarious 
parts  of  Greece. 

Myrtoum  Mare  {rh  MvprS^oy  wfxcryo}),  the 
pan  of  the  .\egaean  s<*a,  S.  of  Euboea,  Attica  and 
Argolit.  which  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
island  Myrtui,  though  others  suppose  it  to  come 
from  Mynilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into  this  sea, 
or  from  the  maiden  3Iyrto. 

Myrttmtlum  (Muprot/mar:  MopTovcriof),caIIed 
MyralnoE  (Mwpcrieoj)  in  Homer,  a town  of  the 
Epeans  in  Elis,  on  the  road  from  Elis  to  Dyme. 
Mrrtat.  [Miktoim  Mare  ] 

Mys  (Mi/fh  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
ment, engraved  the  Rtule  of  the  Lapithae  and 
the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  the  shield  of 
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Phidias's  colossal  bronse  statue  of  Athena  Proma- 
chos,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  He  is  meiv- 
tioned  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers 
by  several  ancient  writers. 

XyBoSltu  (Mi^KfXoi,  or  Mi^icsXAoi),  a native 
of  Achaia,  and,  according  to  Qvid  {Metam,  xr.  1), 
an  Heraclid,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named  Ale- 
mon.  He  t^ouuded  Croton  in  Italy,  ».c  710,  in 
accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  oracle 
had  commanded  him  to  build  a city,  where  he 
should  tind  rain  with  fine  weather.  For  a Icng 
time  he  thought  it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  command 
of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found  in  Italy  a 
beautiful  woman  in  tears  ; whereupon  he  perceived 
that  the  oracle  w*as  accomplished,  and  straightway 
founded  CnitoD  on  the  spot 

(MmtoI),  one  of  the  Thracian  peoples, 
who  seem  to  have  crossed  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  begins.  They 
appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Moesi  (in 
Greek  also  Mi^rof),  on  the  l^ks  of  the  Danube. 
[Moisu.]  They  stand  in  close  connection  with 
the  Teucri.  These  2 peoples  appear  to  have  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  to  the  S.E.  of 
Thrace,  forcing  the  Bithyni  over  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed 
over  into  Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  S.EL  shore 
of  the  Propontis,  as  far  W.  as  the  river  Hhyndacus 
(the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Propontis  and 
the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by  Phiy'gians),  and 
also  in  the  E.  and  S.  parts  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Mybia,  in  the  mountains  called  Olympus 
and  Temnus,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  Ida.  TheTeu* 
crians  obtained  a permanent  footing  also  on  the  N. 
side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  afterwards  driven 
W.-ward  over  the  Hhyndacus  by  the  Rithynians,  and 
hemmed  in  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Aeolian  colo- 
nies, the  M ysians  may  be  regardi^  as  about  shut  up 
within  the  ranges  of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  N.K.  and  Temnus  on  theS.  They  were  a simple 
pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Their  language  and  religion  bore  a strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  same  Thracian 
origin  os  themselves  ; and  hence  arose  the  error, 
which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  deriving  them 
directly  from  the  Lydians. 

Vftla  (d  poet.  oTa : Moads,  M^- 

fos  and  Mysius:  CAaa  Aarosi,  the  N.W.  district 
of  An<i<ti>li\  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  called  also 
the  Asiatic  Sfysia  ( Mu^ia  i)  'A<noi^),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Moesia  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Originally  it  meant  of  course  the  territory  of  the 
ilysi,  but  in  the  usual  division  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
settled  under  Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  N.W'.  comer  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 
Hellespont  on  the  N.W.;  the  Propontis  on  the 
N. : the  river  Rbyndacus  and  M.  Olympus  on  the 
£.,  which  divided  it  from  Bithynia  and  Phrygia; 

M.  Temnus,  and  an  imaginani'  line  drawn  from 

Temnus  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Ela'itic  Gulf,  on  the 
where  it  bordered  upon  Lydia ; and  the  Aegean 
Soa  on  the  W,  It  was  subdivided  into  h parts: 
(l.)XysiaMiiior(M.7|  ^xpd),along  the  N. coast 
(2.)  Hyaia  Major  (M.  d the  S.E.  in- 

land region,  w’ith  a small  portion  of  the  coast 
V«iwecn  the  Tmad  and  the  Aeolic  settlements 
atmnt  the  Kla'ilic  Uult  (3.)  TroU  (t|  T^^wdr),  the 

N. W.  angle,  between  the  Aegean  and  Hellespont 
and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida.  (4.)  AeoUi 
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or  AooUa  (sf  AioAir  or  AieXia),  the  S.  part  of  the 
W.  coast,  around  the  Ela’itic  Gulf,  where  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  confederacy  were  planted; 
but  applied  in  a wider  sense  to  the  W.  coast  in 
general  ; and  (5.)  Tontkraxua  (i)  Tfo6pai'ia),  the 
S.W.  angle,  between  Temnus  and  the  borders  of 
Lydia,  where,  in  very  early  times,  Tcuthras  ms 
said  to  have  established  a Mysian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia;  this 
part  was  also  called  Pergamenc,  from  the  celebrated 
city  of  PxRGAMUS,  which  stood  in  it.  This  ac> 
cotint  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
pire ; toe  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its  subdivisions, 
varied  greatly  at  other  times.  In  the  heroic  ages 
we  find  the  great  Teucrian  monarchy  of  Troy  in 
the  N.W.  of  the  countr>\  and  the  Phrv'gians  nlttfig 
the  Hellespont : as  to  tiie  Mysians,  who  aj^sr  as 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  it  is  not  clear  whether  they 
are  Europeans  or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia  of  the 
legends  respecting  Telephut  is  the  Teuthnuiian 
kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a wider  extent  than 
the  later  Teuthrenia.  Under  the  Persian  empire, 
the  N.W.  portion,  which  was  still  occupied  in  part 
by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  setUeiueoti, 
was  called  Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the  Greeks 
HtLLS.spoNTta.  Mysia  was  the  region  S.  of  the 
chain  of  Ida ; and  both  formed,  with  Lydia,  the 
second  satrapy.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia  fell,  with  Thrace,  to 
the  share  of  Lysimaebus,  &c.  311,  after  whote 
defeat  and  death,  in  281,  it  became  a part  of  the 
Greco-Syrian  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
S.W.  portion,  where  Philetacrus  founded  the  king- 
dom of  PiRUAMUS  (280),  to  which  kingdom  the 
whole  of  Mysia  was  assigned,  together  with 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  C^a,  Lycio,  Pisidta,  and  Pom- 
phylia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochut  the  Great  by 
the  Romans  in  I90.  With  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in 
133,  by  the  be<]uest  of  Attains  III.,  and  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Under  the  Utcr 
empire,  Mysia  formed  a separate  proconsular  pr> 
vince,  under  the  name  of  Hellespontus.  The  coun- 
try was  for  the  most  part  mountainous ; its  chief 
chains  being  those  of  Ins,  OLVairtTa,  and  Tim- 
Ni'8,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union  of  which 
forms  the  elevated  land  of  S.  £.  Mysia.  Their  pro- 
longations into  the  sea  form  several  important  bays 
and  capes ; namely,  among  the  former,  the  grrst 
gulf  of  Adraroyttiuro  {Adramytti)^  which  cuts  oS 
Lesbos  from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  Els’iticus 
(G.  of  Ouimidi)  ; and,  among  the  latter,  Sigeuffl 
(C.  PeaicAm')  and  Lectum  (G.  Baba),  at  the  N.W . 
and  S.VV^  extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Cane 
(C.  CUoni)  and  Hydria  (Bobta),  the  N.  and  S. 
headlands  of  the  Elaitic  Gulf.  Its  rivers  are  nu- 
merous : some  of  them  cousiderable,  in  (aoporlioa 
to  the  size  of  the  country  ; and  some  of  first-rate 
importance  in  history  and  poetry : the  chief  of 
them,  beginning  on  the  E..  were  Umyndaci’s  aad 
Macbstl's,  Tarwus,  Axsspus,  Granici's,  Rho- 
Dius,  SiMoiR  and  Scamandsr,  Sat.no’is  Evi- 
Nus  and  CAict’R,  The  peoples  of  the  country,  be- 
sides the  general  appelUtions  mentioned  above, 
were  known  by  the  following  distinctive  nam«: 
the  Oiympieni  or  OlxTnpCni  (^OXoM^^raroi,  ’OXv^ 
wnvol\  in  the  district  of  OlympCne  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Olympus ; next  to  them,  ou  the  S.  and  W 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  Proptf* 
the  Abreti£ui,  who  had  a native  dirimty  called  bj 
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the  Oreeki  Zeii  *kiprm\vi%  ; the  TrimenthuTftae,  1 
, the  PenudemiUe,  and  the  Myooiuacedduee,  all  m 
the  region  of  M.  Temnus. 

HysltU  {Utryama)y  a tributary  of  the  river 
Cnicus  in  Mysia,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
Ca'iciis  itflelf,  had  ita  source  in  M.  Temnua. 

XytOOi  (Mi^wy),  of  Cbenae,  a village  either  in 
Laconia  or  on  Mt.  Oeta,  is  enumerated  by  Plato  as 
one  of  the  7 in  place  of  Periander. 

Xyitla,  a toam  in  the  S.E.  of  Drutiiuni,a  little 
above  the  Pitm.  Cocintum. 

X^lSne  or  IDt^lrai  (MoriATiiTt,  MitoX^ki)  : 
the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usually 
found  on  coins  and  inscriptions  ; the  latter  is  some* 
times  found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the  commoner 
form  in  MSS.  : MuriAijraior,  Mitylenaeus : Mytu 
Une  or  MrUUm)^  the  chief  city  of  LBanos,  stood  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  coast  of 
Asia,  upon  a promontory  which  was  once  an 
island,  and  both  sides  of  which  form<*d  excellent 
h.arbours.  Its  hrst  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Ca- 
rious and  Pelasgians.  It  was  early  colonixed  by 
the  Aeotians.  [Lt^tBoa.]  Important  bints  re- 
specting its  political  history  are  furnished  by  the 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Alcaeus,  whence  {and 
from  other  sources)  it  seems  that,  after  the  rule 
and  overthrow  of  a series  of  tyrants,  the  city  was 
nearly  mined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of 
the  factions  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta- 
cus  was  appointed  to  a sort  of  dictatorship,  and  the 
nobles  were  expelled.  [Alcasus;  Pittacus.] 
Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great  importance 
as  a naval  power,  and  had  founded  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Mysia  and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century  B.  C.«  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
colonies,  Sigeum  at  the  mouth  of  the  UelleApont, 
was  disputed  in  war  between  the  Mytilenaeans 
ai;d  Athenianji,  and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the 
award  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among 
the  other  colonies  of  Mytilene  were  Acbilleum, 
Aftsos,  Antandrus,  Ac.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis, 
and  furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyses  against  Egypt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  after 
tlie  failure  of  which  it  again  btcame  subject  to 
Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
agninu  Greece,  After  the  Persian  war,  it  formed 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  remained  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  Athenian  confede- 
racy, retaining  its  independence  till  the  4th  year 
of  the  PeloponnesiiUi  War,  b.  c.  4’Jd,  when  it 
beaded  a revolt  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (See  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene.  lu 
subsequent  fortunes  cannot  be  related  in  detail 
here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romani  after 
the  Mithridatic  War.  Respecting  its  important 
position  in  Greek  literary  history,  see  Lbsboa. 

Kyttiitratiuu.  [Amb&thatus.] 

Xytu  (Mooui : MifoM<not : Palaiia^  Ru.)«  the 
least  city  of  the  Ionian  confe<leracy,  stood  in  Cario, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Maeander,  30  stadia  from  its 
mouth,  and  very  near  Miletus.  Its  original  site 
was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  but  its 
site  gradually  liecame  an  unhealthy  marsh ; and 
by  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  so  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  that  the  few  who  remained  were  reck- 
flsied  as  citixens  of  Miletus. 
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Naarda  (NodpSa),  a to«m  of  nsbylonia,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  with  a Jewish  academy. 

Naannaleba  or  Kalirmalcha  (NaappdXxar, 
NappdXxar,  i.  e.  the  Kind's  Canal:  h 
worafihs^  ij  fiaffiXuc^  Siaipuf,  flumen  regiura : Xahr- 
al-Afalk  ot  Xe  Gntel  Melek)^  l\\e  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  wni 
situated  near  the  N.  limit  of  Babylonia,  a little  3. 
of  the  Median  Wall,  in  lat  33^o'alx>ut.  Iti 
formation  was  ascribed  to  a governor  nami'd  Go- 
bares.  It  was  repaired  upon  the  building  of 
Seleucia  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  again  under  the  Koiuau  emperors, 
Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian. 

Haballa.  [Navalia.] 

Nabars&Aet  (Nafafilldyrjf),  a Persian,  conspired 
along  w’ith  Beuus.  against  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia.  He  w*as  t>ardoned  by  Alexander. 

K&b&taei,  H&b&thaa  (Na^araioi,  No^dro^  : 
0.  T.  Nebaiothb  an  Arabian  people,  defended 
from  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael,  had  their  original 
abodes  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  who 
dw'elt  on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  changes  eflected  among  the  peoples  of  these  re- 
gions by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judaea,  the  Na- 
bathaeans  extended  W.  into  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  the  territory  of  the  Edomites,  while  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  S.  of  Judaea  [Idumasi]; 
and  hence  the  Nabatbaeans  of  Greek  and  Homan 
history  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traca,  along  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Iduniaean 
mountains  (M.  of  Seir),  where  they  had  their  cele- 
brated rock-hewn  capital,  Pbtra.  At  tirst  they 
were  a roving  pastoral  people  ; but,  as  their  position 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade  Wtween 
Arabia  and  the  W.,  they  prosecuted  that  trade 
with  great  energy,  establishing  regular  caravans 
between  I..ence  Come,  a port  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  port  of  Khinocoiura 
{El- A ris/t)  on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Palestine  and  Egypt  Sustained  by  this 
traflic  a powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  i\‘- 
sisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  which,  sometimes  at  least,  extended  iu  ;>on-er 
as  far  N.  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Caliguin, 
even  after  the  Nabathaeans  had  nominally  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  we  hnd  even  Dama»cus  iu  pos- 
session of  an  ethnarch  of  ^ Aretas  the  king,**  t.  e.  of 
the  Nabatbaean  Arabs  : the  usual  names  of  these 
kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodas.  Under  Augustus 
the  Nabathaeans  are  found,  as  nominal  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire,  assisting  Aelius  Gallus  in  h's 
expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  through  which,  and 
through  the  journey  of  Alhenodorus  to  Petra, 
Strabo  derived  important  information.  Under  Tra- 
jan the  Nabathaeans  were  conquered  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  and  Arabia  Petnu'a  l>ecame  a Roman  pro- 
vince, A.  n.  1U5~107.  In  the  4th  century  it  was 
considered  a part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the 
diocese  of  a metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petni. 
The  Mohamedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabathaeans,  which  had  been  long 
declining : their  country  soon  became  a haunt  of 
the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Desert;  and  their  very 
oame  disappeared. 
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Nabit  luccet^ied  in  making  himself 

tvrant  of  Lacedaemon  on  the  death  of  Mochanidao, 
b.  c.  207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyranny  to  the 
furtheit  poosible  extent.  All  per*on»  pocoeued  of 
property  were  subjected  to  incesoantexactiona,  and 
the  most  cruel  tortures  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
satisfying  bis  rapacity.  One  of  his  engines  of  tor- 
ture resembled  the  maiden  of  more  recent  times  ; 
it  was  a figure  resembling  his  wife  Apega,  so  con- 
structed as  to  clasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to 
death  with  the  nails  with  w'hich  the  arms  and 
bosom  of  the  figure  were  studded.  The  money 
which  he  got  by  these  means  and  by  the  plunder 
of  the  temples  enabled  him  to  raise  a large  body  of 
mercenaries,  whom  he  selected  from  among  the 
most  abandoned  and  reckless  villains.  With  these 
fortes  be  was  able  to  extend  bis  sway  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus  ; but  his  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Flaminius,  who  after  a 
short  campaign  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace 
(195).  The  tyrant,  however,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and  soon  after  the 
dep>orture  of  Flamininui  from  Greece,  he  resiuned 
hostilities.  He  was  opposed  by  Philopoemen,  the 
general  of  the  Achaean  league ; and  though  Nabis 
met  at  first  with  some  success,  he  nits  eventually 
defeated  by  Philopoemen,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
assassinated  by  some  Aetoliaus  who  had  been  sent 
to  his  assistance  (192). 

Kabonaitar  (Na4oKd<ropot),  king  of  Babylon, 
wbu<«  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from  which 
they  began  their  calculations.  This  era  is  called 
the  Era  of  Sahonas»ar.  It  commenced  on  the 
2Cth  of  February,  B.C.  747. 

Habriisa  or  Kebriasa,  sumamed  V'eneria,  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  llispania  Baetica,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Baetis. 

HacoUa  (NaKd\«ia,  or -fa,  or  NairofAeui:  Stdi- 
ghat%\  a town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  W. 
hank  of  the  river  Thymbrius,  between  Doryloeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  was  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Valens  defeated  his  rival  Procopius,  a.  D.  366. 

Kaania,  u e.  a dirgo  or  lamentation,  channted  at 
funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  and  worshipped 
ns  a goddess.  She  had  a chapel  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis. 

HaevItLS,  Cn.,  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of  whose 
life  few  particulars  have  been  recorded.  He  was 
ptfobably  a native  of  Campania,  and  was  bom  some- 
where between  B.c.  274  and  264.  He  appears  to  have 
ctme  to  Rome  early,  and  he  produced  his  first  play 
in  2.‘li5.  He  was  attached  to  the  plebeian  party; 
and,  with  the  licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  he 
made  the  stage  a vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
anstocracy.  He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  Meielli  ; 
but  he  was  indicted  by  Q.  ^^etcllus  and  thrown 
into  prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plautus  alludes 
in  his  MUea  Ohriosus  (iL  2.  56).  Whilst  in  prison 
he  composed  two  plays,  the  //urio/tts  and  I^eon^  in 
which  he  recanted  his  previous  imputations,  and 
thereby  obtained  his  release  through  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  His  repentance, however,  did  not  last 
long,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  expiate  a new 
otfence  by  exile.  He  retired  to  Utica  ; and  it  was 
here,  probably,  that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first 
Puuic  war ; and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  either 
in  2U4  or  202.  Naevius  was  both  an  epic  and  a dra- 
matic poet.  Of  his  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  a 
lew  fragments  are  still  extant.  It  was  written  in  the 
old  i^tuniiau  metre  ; for  Ennius,  wh^  introduced 
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the  hexameter  among  the  Romans,  was  not  brou^bt 
to  Rome  till  after  the  banishment  of  Naevias. 
The  poem  appears  to  have  opened  with  the  story  of 
Aeneas's  flight  from  Troy,  his  visit  to  Carthage 
and  amour  with  Dido,  together  with  other  Inrends 
connected  with  the  early  history  both  of  Carthage 
and  of  Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by 
Ennius  and  Virgil.  The  Utter  author  took  msor 
passages  from  it ; particularly  the  description  of 
the  storm  in  the  first  Aene'fd,  the  speech  with 
which  Aeneas  consoles  his  companions,  and  the 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dramatic  wri- 
tings comprised  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  no»t 
of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek.  Even  in  the 
Augustan  age  Naevius  was  still  a favourite  with 
the  admirers  of  the  genuine  old  school  of  Roman 
poetry  ; and  the  lines  of  Horace  {Ep.  ii.  1.5S) 
show  that  his  works,  if  not  so  much  read  as  for- 
merly, were  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men. 
The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Naevius  is  by 
Klussman,  8vo.  Jena,  1843. 

Raavliu  Sertoiiua  Macro.  [Macro.] 

Haharr&U,  a tribe  of  the  Lrgii  in  Gemany, 
probably  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  In 
their  country  was  a grove  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
2 divinities  called  Alces,  whom  Tacitus  compares 
with  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Kahrmalcha  [Naarmalcra]. 

Rai&des.  [NvairHAB.] 

Hain  (Nal»  : A^am),  a city  of  Galilee,  S.  of  M. 
Tabor.  (Ltthe^rn,  11.) 

Kaittu,  Nailiui,  or  HoefOl  (Naltrds,  NoJertr^r, 
fiauaffos : AVs«),  an  important  town  of  Upper 
Moesia,  situated  on  an  E.  mbutary  of  the  Marcus, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Con- 
stantine, was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Justinian. 

KamnStaa  or  KamnStea,  a people  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Liger,  which  separated  them  from  Aquitaoia. 
Their  chief  town  was  Condirincum,  afterwards 
Namneles  (XanUs). 

NamtUa,  Aofldlas,  a Roman  jurist,  one  of  the 
numerous  pupils  of  Serv.  Sulpicius. 

KaatuAtaa  or  Nantnitea,  a people  in  the  S.  E. 
of  Gallia  Belgica  between  the  HhoWms  and  the 
Khenus,  and  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Locus 
Lemanus. 

Napaeae.  [N/mphak.] 

Nap&ria,  a northern  tributary  of  the  Danube : 
its  modem  name  is  uncertain. 

Hap&ta  (NdFora:  prob.  Ef-Kah^  Hu.,  at  the 
great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  S.\V.,  between  the 
4th  and  5ih  cataracts),  the  capital  of  an  Aethiopian 
kingdom  N.  of  that  of  Meroc,  was  the  S.-most 
point  reached  by  Petroniut,  under  Augtistus.  Its 
sovereigns  were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Can- 
dace ; and  through  a minister  of  one  of  them 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Aethiopis  in  the 
apostolic  age  (Acts  viiL27).  This  custom  of  female 
government  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times 
m the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Shendj/.  In  the 
reign  of  Nero,  Napata  was  only  a small  town. 

Nap5ea  or  Rapflea  (Napocensis  or  Napucen- 
si«),  a Homan  colony  in  Dacia,  on  the  high  rood 
leading  through  the  country,  between  Pataviwa 
and  Oplatiana. 

Har{A>ra),  a river  in  central  Italy,  rises  in 
M.  Fiscellus^  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria  and  Pice- 
Dum,  flows  in  a S.W.-ly  direction,  forming  the 
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boundary  b«tweea  Umbria  and  the  land  of  the 
Sabini,  and  after  receiving  the  VclinuA  ( Velino) 
and  Toiecui  (Tirruiio),  and  passing  by  Intcmmna 
and  Narnia,  falls  into  the  Tiber,  not  for  from 
OcricuJuiiL  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sulphureous 
waters  and  white  colour  (m//x&u/ea  SaralUu  <iyua, 
Virg.  Aen.  viL  517). 

Vara^g&ra  (Nopd^opa : Ka$sir  Ru.)  one 
of  the  most  important  inland  cities  of  Numidia, 
between  Thogura  and  Sicca  Veneno,  was  the  scene 
of  Scipio's  celebrated  interview  with  Hannibal 
before  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Karbo  Martlua,  at  a later  time  Karboaa  (Nar.  j 
bonensis:  iVor5o»ae),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Gaul  i 
and  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  was  situated  on  the  river  Atax  j 
also  called  Narbo,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  Kubresus  or  Rubrensis  (also  called  Narbo- 
citis),  which  \vas  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  By  this  means  the  town,  which  was  12 
miles  fjt>m  the  coast,  w*as  made  a sea-port.  It  was 
a veiy  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  called  Atax.  It  was  made  a Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Marcias  or  Martins,  b.  c. 
118,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Martins; 
and  it  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the  Homans 
in  GauL  Julius  Caesar  also  settled  here  the 
veterans  of  his  10th  legion,  whence  it  received 
tbe  ttame  of  Colooia  Decumanoruin.  It  was  a 
handsome  and  populous  town  ; tbe  residence  of 
tbe  Roman  governor  of  tbe  province  ; and  a place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  The  coast  was 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  oysters.  There  are 
scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  ; but 
there  are  still  remains  of  the  canal. 

Karbo&enslf  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

NaroUsui  (Ndpaurtror).  1.  A beautiful  youth, 
son  of  tbe  river  god  Cephissui  and  the  nymph 
Liriope  of  Tbespiae.  He  w'os  wholly  inaccessible 
to  the  feeling  of  love  ; and  the  nym^  Echo,  who 
was  enamoured  of  him,  died  of  grief.  [Edio.j 
One  of  bis  rejected  lovers,  however,  prayed  to 
Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  his  unfeeling  heart. 
Nemesis  accordingly  caused  Narcissus  to  see  his 
0W71  image  reflected  in  a fountain,  and  to  become 
enamoured  of  it.  But  as  he  could  not  approach 
this  object,  he  gradually  pined  away,  and  bis  i 
corpse  was  metamorphosed  into  the  flower  which  | 
bears  bis  name«»2.  A frecdnian  and  secretary  of  | 
the  emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  un-  j 
bounded  influence.  He  long  connived  at  tbe  irre*  | 
gularities  of  Messalina  ; but  fearing  that  tbe  em- 
press meditated  his  death,  he  betrayed  to  Cla'ulius 
Ler  marriage  with  C.  Sllius,  and  obtaii^d  the  order 
for  her  execution,  A.  D.  48.  After  the  murder 
of  Claudius,  Narcissus  was  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  Agrippina,  54.  He  had  aniasKMi  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  400,0<)0,008 
sesterces,  equivalent  to  3,125,0U0f.  of  our  money. 
— 3.  A celebrated  athlete,  who  strangled  the  eni-  ! 
peror  Commodus,  192.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  the  lions  by  the  esuperur  Ssverus. 

Narisci,  a small  but  brave  pe«)ple  in  the  S.  of  I 
Germany,  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  W.  of  the  t 
Marc'imanni  and  E.  uf  the  llemmndari.  and  ex-  ] 
tended  from  the  Sudeti  Montes  on  the  N.  to  the 
iHimibe  on  tbe  S.,  thus  inhabiting  part  of  tbe  j 
PalatimiU  and  the  country  of  the  FichUiye-  j 

bir./f, 

HannalebA.  [Naahmalcha.]  : 

Namlm  (Narniensii;  Aurai),  a town  in  Um-  1 


bria,  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  bank  of  tlie 
river  Nar,  originally  called  Keqninnm,  was  made 
a Homan  colony  n.  c.  299,  w’hen  its  n.ame  was 
changed  into  Narnia,  after  the  river.  This  town 
was  strongly  fortifled  by  nature,  being  accessible 
only  oJi  tbe  E.  and  W.  sides.  On  the  W.  side  it 
could  only  be  approached  by  a ver)’  lofty  bridge 
I which  Augustus  built  over  the  river. 

I Haro,  sometimes  Har  (.Vurew/a),  a river  in 
Dalmatia,  which  rises  in  M.  Albius,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  sea. 

Kardna,  a Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situated 
on  tbe  river  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  sea,  and  un 
tbe  road  to  Dyrrhachium. 

Hartea,  king  of  Persia  [Sass.vnid.ie.] 
Hartea  (Nopo^s),  a celebrated  general  and 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  wros  an  eiinnch. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy  by 
two  brilliant  campaigns,  a.  n.  5.52,  553,  and  an- 
nexed Italy  again  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  He 
was  rewarded  by  Justinian  with  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
was  deprived  of  this  oflice  by  Justin,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Justinian,  whereupon  be  invited  the 
Longobards  to  invade  Italy.  His  invitation  waA 
eagerly  accepted  by  their  king  Alboin  ; but  it  is 
said  that  Narses  soon  after  repented  of  his  conduct, 
and  diiHi  of  grief  at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Lango- 
bards  had  crossed  tbe  Alps  (588).  Narses  was  95 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

KarUl^am  (Nop^cUtoK),  a town  in  Thessaly, 
on  M.  Narthacius,  S.W.  of  Phnrsalus. 

Haryz,  also  Narfcai  or  Harj^dnm  (NJpof, 
Ncpvfror,  Nopt/Kiov : Napvxior,  Napuaaros : Taia/uiit 
or  Tuhnti),  a town  of  tbe  Locri  Opuntii  on  th« 
Euboean  sea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileus,  w'ho  is  hence  called  \ari/eiiu  kerut. 
Since  Locri  Episephyrii  in  the  S.  of  Italy  claimed 
to  be  a colony  from  Naryx  in  Greece,  we  find  the 
town  of  I.rf>cri  called  Xorycia  by  the  poets,  and  the 
pitch  of  Bnutium  also  named  A’drycro. 

H&s&mdnes  (Nocrautf>'«s),  a powerful  but  savage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  tbe  shores 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven  inland  by  the 
Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica,  and  oflerwards  by  the 
Romans.  An  interesting  account  of  their  manners 
and  customs  is  given  by  Herodotus  (iv.  172),  who 
also  tells  (ii.  32)  a curious  story  reipiecting  an  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Libyan  Desert,  undertaketi  by 
5 Nasamunian  youths,  the  result  of  which  was 
cert^iin  important  information  concerning  the  interior 
of  Africa.  [Nlgeir.) 

Nulca.  Sciplo.  [Scirio.] 

H&sidl5xLtiB,  a wealthy  (beafuf)  Roman,  who 
gave  a supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  ridi- 
cules in  the  8lh  satire  of  his  2nd  b<K>k.  It  appears 
from  V.  58,  that  Rufus  was  the  cognomen  of  Nasi- 
dienus. 

Hifidioj,  ^ or  L.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
B.  c.  49,  with  a fleet  of  16  ships  to  relieve  Mns- 
siiia,  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brutus.  He 
was  defeated  by  Bnitus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
be  had  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  He 
served  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pompey,  whom  he  de- 
serted in  35.  He  joined  Antony,  and  commanded 
piirt  of  his  fleet  in  the  war  with  Octaviao,  31. 
Haao,  Ovidlai.  [Ovidilh.] 

Haaos  or  Nesns.  [Ueniadab.] 

HfttllO  (Ao^tMMie),  a small  river  to  Venella  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  which  flnwi  by  Aquileia,  and  falls 
into  the  Sinus  Tcrgestlmu. 
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Katta  or  l^acoa,  fuller^**  the  name  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  ^en«.  The  Natta 
vitirised  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  6.  124)  for  hU  dirty 
mrannt-iii,  ua^  prolMbiy  a member  of  the  noble 
Piimrian  family^  and  therefore  attacked  by  the 
poet  for  *nch  conduct. 

Kaacr&tes  (NoMf^dr??!),  of  Erythme,  a Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a disciple  of  laocmtes,  it  mentioned 
among  the  orator#  who  competed  (b.c  35*2)  for  the 
prize  offered  by  Artemisia  for  the  best  funeral 
oration  delirercd  over  Mntisolus. 

Nauc^tii  (Nao«r/>ar(f : Nauicpan'rijs : 5d-</' 
IIailji$r,  Ru.).  a city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Nomus  of  Sau,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  also 
Xxucraticum  Ostium.  It  was  a colony  of  the 
Milesians,  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
about  H.  c.  550,  and  remained  a pure  Greek  city. 
Jt  was  the  only  place  in  Egypt,  where  Greeks  were 
permitted  to  settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek 
and  Roman  conquests  it  continued  a place  of  great 
prosperity  and  luxury,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Athenaeus,  Lyceas,  PhyUrchus,  Polycharmus,  and 
Julius  Pollux. 

Naac^det  (Nau«rv8pt),  an  Argire  statuary,  son 
of  Mothon,  and  brother  and  teacher  of  Polycle- 
tus  II.  of  Argos,  flourished  b.  a 4*20. 

KanlSchtu  (NavAoxot),  that  is,  a place  where 
ships  can  anchor.  1.  A naval  station  on  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  bi'tween  Mylae  and 
the  promontory  Pelorus.»2.  A small  island  off 
Crete,  near  the  promontory  Sammoniuni.— *8.  A 
naval  station  belonging  to  Mesembrin  in  Thrace. 

NatunacMtu  (Nauudxior),  a Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  age,  some  of  whose  verses  are  preserved 
by  Stobaeus. 

KanpactlU  (Naurarrot:  Naiordjcnos ; Ze- 
pauto\  on  ancient  and  sin-ngly  fortified  loam  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae  near  the  promontory  Antirrhium, 
possessing  the  largest  and  best  harbour  on  the 
whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Hera- 
clidae  having  here  built  the  fleet,  with  which  they 
crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Per- 
sian wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
who  settled  here  the  Messenians  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  countrv’  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  Messenian  war,  b.c  455;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  W'ar  it  was  the  bead-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  against  the  W.  of 
Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Me  ssenians  were  obliged  to  leave  Naupoctus,  which 
p.'isscd  into  the  bands  first  of  the  Locrians  and 
afterwanls  of  the  Achaeans.  It  was  given  by 
Philip  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Locrian  terri- 
tory to  .^etolio,  but  it  was  again  assigned  to  Locris 
by  the  Rtunans. 

Rauplla  (NowrAla : Nay»Xievj : iVowp/fn),  the 
port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was 
never  a place  of  importance  in  antiquity,  and  was 
in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  inhabitants 
had  been  cxptdled  by  the  Argives  as  early  as  the 
2nd  Messenian  war  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the 
Sfiarians,  who  in  consequence  settled  them  at  Me- 
thone  in  Messenia.  At  the  present  day  Nauplia 
is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

HaapUai  (NauwAtos).  1.  Of  Argos,  ton  of 
Poseidon  and  Amymone,  a famous  navigator,  and 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nauplia. « 8.  Son  of 
Clytoneus,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  a de> 
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scendant  of  the  preoeding.^3.  King  of  Eubora, 
and  father  of  Palamcdes,  Oeax,  ai^  Nausime- 
don,  by  Clymrme.  Catreus  had  given  his  daughter 
Ch'TOene  and  her  sister  Aerope  to  Nauplius,  to 
be  carried  to  a foreign  land ; but  Nauplius  mar- 
ried Clymene,  and  gave  Aerope  to  Plisthenes,  who 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Agaroeronoii  and 
Menelaus.  His  son  Palamcdes  bad  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Greeks  during  the  siege 
of  Troy;  and  as  Nauplius  considered  his  condem- 
nation to  be  on  act  of  injustice,  he  watched  for  the 
return  of  the  Greeks,  and  os  they  approached  the 
coast  of  Eul>oea  he  lighted  torches  on  the  danger- 
ous promontory  of  Caplmrens.  The  sailors  thus 
misguided  suffered  shipwrreck,  and  perished  in  tlte 
waves  or  by  the  sword  of  Nauplius. 

KAUportna  {OUr  or  Upper  Zus&ocA),  an  ancient 
and  important  commercial  town  of  the  Tauriwi, 
situated  on  the  river  Nauportus  {Laiback\  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Sa>*us,  in  Pannonia  Superior.  The 
town  fell  into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Aeraona 
{Laibaek\  which  was  only  15  mil-  a from  iL  The 
name  of  Nauportus  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danube 
and  the  Savus  to  this  place  and  here  built  the 
town  : and  it  is  added  that  they  afterwards  car- 
ried their  ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
sea,  where  they  again  embarked.  This  legend, 
like  many  others,  probably  owea  its  origin  to  a 
piece  of  liad  etymohigy, 

Kaoslc&a  (Naoaoccla),  daughter  of  Alciitous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete,  who  conducted 
Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father,  when  he  was 
shipw'recked  on  the  coast 

AatuIthSuB  (Navoi^oos),  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Periboea,  the  daughter  of  Eury'niedon,  was  the 
father  of  Atcinous  and  Rhexeuor,  and  king  of 
the  Phaeacians,  whom  be  led  from  Hyperm  in 
Thriitacia  to  the  island  of  Scheria,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  Cyclopes. 

KaatACa  (Naurcura:  Kakakeh  or  AVai),  a city  of 
Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxus,  towards  the  E.  part  of  iu 
course. 

Nautet.  [Nautia  G*n«.] 

Kantla  Obiib,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Nautes,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have  brought  w’ith 
him  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  which  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome.  The  Nautii, 
all  of  whom  were  surnanied  /fWi/i,  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the 
republic,  but  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gentes 
they  diaippear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Samniw  w*ara. 

Nava  tributaiy  of  the  Rhine  in  Gaul, 

which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  liiHtjea. 

Nayalla  or  Naballa,  a river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  probably  the  E. 
arm  of  the  Rhine. 

Nayltis,  Attui.  a renowned  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  This  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and 
to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  two 
of  his  friends,  but  w*as  opposed  by  Navius,  because 
Romulus  had  originally  arranged  the  equites  under 
the  sanction  of  the  auspices,  and  consequently  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  them  without  the  same 
sanction.  The  tale  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tar- 
quiniuB  thereupon  commanded  him  to  divine  whe- 
ther what  he  was  thinking  of  in  his  mind  could  be 
done,  and  that  when  Narius,  after  consulting  tbs 
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leareni,  declared  tbit  it  could,  the  king  held  out  a 
vhetatone  and  a raaor  to  cut  it  with.  Naviui  im- 
fnediately  cut  it.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
comitium.  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  the  place 
where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  betide 
the  statue  the  whetstone  was  prescrred.  Attus 
Narius  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography,  making 
Attus  an  old  praenomen,  though  we  fret|uently  find 
the  name  written  Attius. 

Naxos  (Nd{oi : Nd^ios).  1.  (Atfaro),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  laigest  of  the  Cyclades, 
is  situated  nearly  half  way  between  the  coasts  of 
<Jreece  and  Asia  Minor.  ]t  is  about  18  miles  in 
length  and  12  in  breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  producing  an 
abundance  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  It  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  hence  plays 
a prominent  part  in  the  legends  about  Dionysus. 
Here  the  god  it  said  to  have  found  Ariadne  after 
she  had  Wn  deserted  by  Theseua  The  marble 
of  the  island  was  also  much  prized,  and  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  Parkn.  — Naxos  is  frequently 
called  Ijta  (Aia)  by  the  poets,  which  w'as  one  of 
its  ancient  names.  It  was  likewise  called  Strongyle 
(Zrpoyyv\ri)  on  account  of  its  round  shape,  and 
{Aiovvirtdt)  from  its  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians  and  then  by 
Carians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Carian  chief,  Naxoa  In  the  historical  age  it  was 
inhabited  by  lonians,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Athens.  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Pisistratus,  who 
established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of  the  island  about 
B.C.  540.  The  Persians  in  501  attempted,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ahstagonu,  to  subdue  Naxos  ; and 
upon  the  failure  of  their  attempt,  Aristagorms, 
fearing  punishment,  induced  the  Ionian  cities  to 
revolt  fr»>m  Persia.  In  490  the  Persians,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  conquered  Naxos,  and 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  The  Kaxians 
recovered  their  independence  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (480).  They  were  the  first  of  the  allied 
states  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection 
(471),  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned 
in  history.  The  chief  toam  of  the  island  was  also 
called  Naxos ; and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
small  towns  of  Trnffaea  and  Lestadae.  »2.  A 
Greek  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  8.  of  Mt. 
Taunis,  was  founded  B.  c.  735  by  the  Cbalcidians 
of  Euboea,  and  was  the  first  Greek  colony  esta- 
blished in  the  island.  It  grew  so  rapidly  in  power 
that  in  only  5 or  6 years  after  iu  foundation  it 
sent  colonies  to  Cntana  and  l^eonlini.  It  was  for 
a time  subject  to  Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Oela ; but 
it  soon  recovered  its  independence,  carried  on  a 
■ucceNful  war  against  Messana,  and  was  subse- 
quently an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse. 
In  403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
case  and  destroyed.  Nearly  .'iO  years  afterwards 
(358)  the  remains  of  the  Naaians  scattered  over 
Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromaclius,  and  a new 
city  was  founded  pn  Mt.  Taurus,  to  which  the  name 
of  Tauromenium  was  given.  [TAUKOMBNirx. J 

Nbxu&&b  (No^otwra:  iVoAsAmm),  a city  of 
Armenia  Major,  on  the  Araxes,  near  the  confines 
of  Media. 

Ntiareth.  Nixari  (Nafapstf.  or  -At,  or  -d : 
Na^opfuof,  Na{*wpaiof,  Natartaut,  Naaarfus ; m- 
A’ajtroA),  a city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee,  S.  of  Cana, 
on  a hill  in  the  midst  of  the  range  of  mountains  N. 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraiflon. 
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NasiailBaa  (Na^ta»'^d$ : Na^toy^n^dr),  a city  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  road  from  Archelais  to  Ty.ann, 
celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church,  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Its  site  is  doubtful. 

N^era  (Nsaipa),  the  name  of  several  in'mphs, 
and  also  of  several  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

KeMtlmi  (N«ai8or:  Ak/o),  a river  in  Bruttium 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Tarentine  gulf  a 
little  N.  of  Croton.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  women 
are  said  to  have  burnt  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

Nealcei  (N«cUxt}r),  a painter  who  fiourisbed 
in  the  time  of  Aratus,  a c.  245. 

Heendrla  (NccU^ptia:  Neoi^psir,  pi.),  a town 
of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had 
disappeared. 

Neanthet  of  Cyzicum.  lived  about 

B. C.  24l,  and  was  a disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
liscus,  who  himself  had  been  a disciple  of  Isocrates. 
He  w*as  a voluminous  writer,  principally  of  histor}'. 

Ne&pdlij  (NedvoAir : NsaToAfrijr,  Nrapolita- 
nus).  I.  Jn  Europe.  or  Aa/j/es).  a city  in 

Campania  in  Italy, on  the  \V.  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  river  Sebethus,  was  founded  by  the 
Chaicidians  of  Cumae,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
place  called  FarthlnSpe  (Tlap6*t>6irrj)^  after  the 
Siren  of  that  name.  Hence  we  find  the  tow*n 
called  Parlhenope  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  I'he  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It 
was  called  the  **  New  City,”  because  it  was  re- 
garded simply  as  a new  quarter  of  the  neighljonring 
city  of  Cumae.  When  the  towni  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history*,  it  consisted  of  2 parts,  divided 
from  each  other  hy  a wall,  and  called  respectively 
Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis.  This  division  probably 
arose  after  the  capture  of  Cumae  by  the  S^mnites, 
when  a Urge  number  of  the  Cumaeans  took  refuge 
in  the  city  they  had  founded  ; whereupon  the  old 
quarter  w*as  called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter, 
built  to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  was 
named  Ncapolia  There  has  been  a dispute  re- 
specting the  site  of  these  2 quarters  ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Palaeopolis  was  situated  on  the  W.  side 
near  the  harbour,  and  Neapolis  on  the  K.  side  near 
the  river  Sebethus.  In  B.  c.  327  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  290  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  allowed  it  how'ever 
to  retain  its  Greek  constitution.  At  a later  period 
it  became  a municipium,  and  finally  a Homan 
colony.  Under  the  Homans  the  2 quarters  of  the 
city  were  united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  dis- 
appeared. It  continued  to  be  a prosperous  and 
flourishing  place  till  the  time  of  the  empire ; and 
its  beautiful  Kenery,  and  the  Inxnrioui  life  of 
its  Greek  population,  made  it  a favourite  resi- 
dence with  many  of  the  Homans.  In  the  reign  of 
Titus  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Homan 
style.  The  modem  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand 
on  exactly  the  same  site  ns  Neapolis.  The  ancient 
city  extended  further  E.  than  the  modem  city, 
since  the  former  w'ns  situated  on  the  Selwthus, 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Fiume  della  MadaJena  ; but  the  modem  city  on 
the  other  hand  extends  further  N.  and  W.  than 
the  ancient  one,  sinse  the  island  of  Megaris,  on 
which  the  f'Wv/  d«/  Ovo  now  ttands,  was  situated 
in  ancient  tiroes  between  Pausilypum  and  Neapolis. 
In  the  neighboarbood  of  Neapolis  there  were  warm 
baths,  the  celebrated  villa  of  Luculliit,  anj  tha 
villa  Pausilypi  or  Pausilypum,  bequeathed  by  Va- 
il N S 
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diuj  PolIIo  to  Augiifttut,  And  which  hu  piven  iti 
name  to  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Po«ilippo  lictwecii 
Naple*  and  Puzzuoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the 
kimb  of  Viigil  U ftill  »hown.*— 2.  A part  of  Syra- 
cu»e,  [SvRACUSAB.]  — 3.  (Xapuii),  a town  on  the 
W.  coant  of  the  Uland  of  Sardinia,  celebrated  fur  its 
warm  baths. -••4.  {Kttm/lo\  a sea-port  town  in 
Thrace,  subsequently  Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the 
Strvmonic  gxilf^  between  tiie  Strrmon  and  Nessus. 
••II.  In  A$ia  and  Africa.  L {ScaUi  A'aora,  or 
nenr  it),  a small  Ionian  city,  on  the  coast  of 
I/vdia,  N,  of  Mycale  and  S.W.  of  Ephesus.  • The 
Ephesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  belonged,  exchanged 
it  with  the  Samians  for  Marathbsil'm.  » 2,  S. 
Two  tow*ns  of  Cana,  the  one  near  Harpasa,  the 
other  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new  town  of  Myn> 
dtis.  ••4.  {Tutintk  9 Ru.),  in  Pifidia  S.  of  Antioch; 
afterwards  reckoned  to  Galatia.  ^6.  In  Palestine, 
the  Sychem  or  Sydtar  of  Scripture  (2ox^/u,  2o- 
xdp«  Joseph.:  Xaldoms),  one  of  the  most 

ancient  cili<^  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerixim,  and  was  the  re> 
ligious  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  temple  was 
built  upon  .Mt.  (Jeritim.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyreanos,  B. c 129.  Its  full  name,  under 
the  Romans,  was  Flavia  NeapoUs.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Justin  Martyr.  "—6.  A small  town  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  the  opening  of  the  King's  Caual.»7.  In 
Eg>'pt.  [Cabne).  — 8.  In  N.  Africa  on  the  \V. 
coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  by  some  identified  with 
Leptis  Mazna,  by  others  with  the  modem  Tripoli. 
—•9.  {XaUU)^  a very  ancient  Phoenician  colony, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Zeugitana,  near  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  great  gulf  which  was  called  after  it  Sinus 
Ncapolitanns  {Gulf  of  Jfammamet).  Under  the 
Unmans  it  a*as  a libera  civitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  a colowy. 

Nearchos  (N^X^0«  * distinguished  friend 
and  otbeer  of  Alexander,  was  a native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolis.  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a prominent  position  at  the  court  of  Phi- 
lip, hy  whom  he  was  banished  for  participating  in 
the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most distinction  by  Alexander.  He  accompanied 
the  king  to  Asia ; and  in  B.C.  3*25,  he  was  entrusted 
by  Alexander  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the  Hydaspes, 
Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander 
resolved  to  send  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the 
oifer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake  the  command  of 
the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation. 
Nearchus  set  out  on  the  21st  of  September,  326, 
and  arrived  at  Suta  in  safety  in  Febniarv*,  325. 
lie  was  rewarded  with  a crown  of  gold  for 
his  distinguished  services,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtained  in  marriage  a daughter  of  the  Rhodian 
Mentor  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom  Alexander  him- 
self had  been  previously  married.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
received  the  goyemment  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
which  he  held  as  subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In 
317  he  accompanied  Antigonus  in  his  march  against 
Eumenes,  and  in  31 4 he  is  mentioned  ^^in  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonus. — Nearchus  left  a 
histurv'  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
from  it  kue  whole  uf  the  latter  part  of  his  ^ Indka.^ 

Nebo,  a mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  £.  side 
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of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  in  the  3, 
part  of  the  range  called  .\harim.  It  was  on  a 
summit  of  this  mountain,  called  Pisgah,  that  Moses 
died. 

Nobr6dM  Montes,  the  principal  chain  of  noon- 
tains  in  Sicily,  rurming  through  the  whole  of  the 
island,  and  a continuation  of  the  .\pennine*. 

Heco  or  Hocho  (Nsiross,  Nex*^«  Keirsi/r,  Ni- 
X<uer,  Nfxa»),  »on  of  Psammctichus,  wbora  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  B.C.  617. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  considerable  energy  and 
enterprise.  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  intended  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf ; but  he 
desisted  from  the  work,  according  to  Herodotoi, 
on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  con- 
structing it  only  for  the  use  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vader. But  the  greatest  and  most  inteiesting 
enterprise  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  is 
the  circumnavigation  of  Afrira  by  the  Phoenicians, 
in  his  service,  who  set  sail  from  the  .Arabian  Golf, 
and  accomplishing  tbo  voyage  in  somewhat  mure 
than  2 years,  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
lumed to  Egypt  through  the  Straiu  of  Gibraltar. 
His  military  expeditions  w’ere  distinguished  at  first 
by  brilliant  success,  w'bich  was  followed,  however, 
by  the  roost  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  hii 
march  against  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  whose 
joint  forces  had  recently  destroyed  Nineveh,  he 
was  met  at  Magdo|>is  (Megiddo)  by  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  who  w*as  a vassal  of  Babylon.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necho  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  conquered  the  Babriooiani 
and  took  Carchemiih  or  Circesium,  where  he  tp- 
pears  to  have  established  a garrison.  After  the 
battle  at  Megiddo,  he  took  the  town  of  Cadytii, 
probably  Jerusalem.  In  606,  Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Necho,  and  would 
appear  also  to  have  invaded  Egypt  iuolf.  In  601 
Necho  died  after  a reign  of  16  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psaromis  or  Psanimuthis. 

Kectan&bii,  KectamSbvs,  or  KeetonSbes  (N«x- 
rdragir,  NsicTcUcgor,  N«K7cu'd8i)r).  1.  King  of 
Egv'pt,  the  1st  of  the  3 sovereigns  of  the  Seben- 
nile  dynasty,  succeeded  Nepherites  on  the  throne 
about  B.&  374,  and  in  the  following  year  success- 
fully resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  force 
under  Pbamabazus  and  Iphicrates.  He  died  after 
a reign  of  10  years,  and  wTit  succeeded  by  Tacho5. 
— 2.  The  nephew  of  Tachot,  deprived  the  latter 
of  the  sovereignty  in  361,  w'ith  the  assistance  of 
Agesilaus.  For  some  time  be  defeated  all  the 
attempts  of  Artaxerxes  111.  (Ochua)  to  recover 
Egv*pt,  but  he  was  at  length  defeated  himself,  and 
despairing  of  making  any  further  resistance,  h« 
fled  into  Acthiopio,  350.  Nectanabis  was  the  3rd 
king  of  the  Sebennite  dynasty,  and  the  last  native 
sovereign  who  ever  ruled  in  Egypt. 

K8dk  (Nc8a.*  Buxi\  a river  in  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Arcadia  in  Ml.  Cerausion,  a branch  of 
Mt.  Lycaeas,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  after 
forming  the  boundary  betu*een  Arcadia  and  Mes- 
senia,  and  between  Messenia  an8  Elis. 

or  HegraaB  (rd  N^yposa : £U-Xotra^  N. 
of  Marrl\  a city  of  Arabia  Felix,  destroyed  by 
Aelius  G^Ius. 

HHeui  (Ni?A*iJj).  1.  Son  of  Tyro,  the  daughter 
of  Salmoneos.  Poseidon  once  visited  Tyro  in 
the  form  of  the  river-god  Enipeus,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus. 
To  conceal  her  shame  she  exposed  the  two  boyi| 
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but  tbor  wen  found  and  reared  by  aome  country- 
men. They  subaequently  learnt  their  parentage ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Cretheua,  king  of  lolcot. 
who  had  married  their  mother,  they  eeixed  the 
throne  of  lolcoa,  excluding  Aeeon^  the  son  of 
Crelheue  and  Tyro.  But  Peliai  aoon  afterwaida 
expelled  hi*  brother,  and  thus  became  lole  king. 
Thereupon  Neleiu  went  with  Melainpu*  and  Bia* 
to  Fylo*,  which  hia  uncle  Aphareua  gave  to  him, 
and  of  which  be  thus  became  king.  Several  towns 
of  this  name  claimed  the  honour  of  lieing  the  dty 
of  Neleu*  or  of  hia  son  Nestor,  aucli  os  Pyloe  in 
Messeiiia,  Pyloa  in  £1U,  and  Prloa  in  Triphylia; 
the  hut  of  which  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  connection  with  Neleua  and  Nestor. 
Neleus  was  married  to  Chloris,  a daughter  of  Am- 
phion  of  Orchomenoa,  according  to  Homer,  and 
a Theban  woman  according  to  otliers.  By  her  he 
became  the  father  of  Nestor,  Chromiua,  Periciy- 
menus,  and  Hero,  though  be  had  in  all  12  sons. 
When  Hercules  had  killed  Iphitus,  he  went  to 
Neleua  to  be  puhhed;  but  Neleua,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eurytua,  the  father  of  Iphitua,  refused  to 
grant  the  request  of  Hercules.  In  order  to  take 
vengeance,  Hercules  afterwards  marched  against 
Pyloa,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of  Neleua,  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor:  some  later  writers  add  that 
Neleus  himself  was  also  killed.  Neleus  w*as  now 
attacked,  and  his  dominions  plundered  by  Augeas, 
king  of  the  Epeans;  but  the  attacks  of  the  latter 
were  repelled  by  Nestor.  The  descendants  of 
Neleus,  the  Nelidae,  were  eventiially  expelled  from 
their  kingdom  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  migrated  for 
the  roost  part  to  Athens.  2.  The  younger  son  of 
Codrus,  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder  brother 
Medon  to  the  crown  on  account  of  his  lameness, 
and  when  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  in  favour  of  j 
Medon,  he  plated  himself  at  the  head  of  the  colo-  j 
nists  who  migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded  | 
Miletus.  His  son  Aepytus  headed  the  colonists  > 
who  settled  in  Priene.  Another  son  headed  a I 
body  of  settlers  who  reinforced  the  inhabitants  of  I 
I as  us,  after  they  had  lost  a great  number  of  their  I 
citizens  in  a war  with  the  Carians.  ~S.  Of  Seep-  | 
sis.  the  son  of  Coriscus,  was  a diKipIe  of  AristoUe 
and  Theophrastus,  the  Utter  of  whom  bequeathed  | 
to  him  his  library,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors.  The  history  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  ' 
as  connected  with  Neleus  and  his  heirs,  is  related 
elsewhere  [p.  86,  a]. 

HilidM,  NHel&dM,  and  HftlMof  (NT7Acf8n^ 
NitXn»d^r,  patronymics  of  Neleus,  by 

which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  Antilo- 
chus,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

Kematunu  (Nemausensis : A wmes),  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  arms 
the  capital  uf  the  Arecomici  and  a Roman  colony. 
It  was  situated  inland  E.  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
highroad  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  on  the  S.  slope 
of  M.  Cevenna.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  pla^ 
from  which  the  family  of  the  Antonines  came. 
Though  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the 
Roman  remains  at  A'«vme«,  which  are  some  of  the 
most  perfect  N.  of  the  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient 
Nemausus  was  a large  and  flourishing  city.  Of 
these  remains  the  most  important  are  the  am- 
phithaatre,  the  Maiton  Oirru^  a name  given  to 
a beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  and  the  magnificent 
aqueduct*  now  called  Pont  dm  Gard^  consisting  of 
3 rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the  other,  and 
180  feet  in  height. 
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H8m2a  (Nc>(4a,  Ion.  Nfu^ij).  a valley  in  Ar- 
golis  between  Cleonae  and  Phliui,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercules  slew 
the  Neroean  lion.  [See  p.  308,  b.]  In  this 
valley  there  was  a splendid  temple  of  Zeus  Ne- 
m4us  surrounded  by  a sacred  grove,  in  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  celebrated  every  other  year. 
(See  iArt.  of  Aniiq.  art.  Aeateo.) 

Hemeai&nusy  X.  AoreUns  Olympias,  a Homan 
poet,  probably  a native  of  Africa,  flourished  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Caru*  (a.  d.  283).  carried  off 
the  prize  in  all  the  poetical  contests  of  the  day,  and 
was  esteemed  second  to  the  youthfvil  prince  Nume- 
rianns  alone,  who  honoured  him  so  far  as  to  permit 
him  to  dispute,  and  to  yield  to  the  palm  of  verse. 
We  are  told  that  Nemesianus  was  the  author  of 
poems  upon  Ashing,  hunting,  and  aquatics;  all  of 
which  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a frag- 
ment of  the  Cyne^ica^  extending  to  S2o  hexameter 
lines,  which,  in  so  far  as  neatness  and  purity  of 
expression  are  concerned,  in  some  degree  justifles 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  The  l)e«t 
edition  of  this  fragment  i*  by  Stem,  ptibliehed  along 
with  Gratius  Faliscus,  Hal.  Sax.  1832. 

NSmSsii  a Greek  goddess,  is  most 

commonly  described  os  a daughter  of  Night,  though 
some  call  her  a daughter  of  Erebus  or  of  Oceauus. 
She  is  a perioniflcation  of  the  moral  reverence  for 
law,  of  the  natural  fear  of  committing  a culpable 
action,  and  hence  of  conscience.  In  later  writers, 
as  Herodotus  and  Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out 
happiness  and  unhappiness  to  mortals ; and  he  who 
is  blessed  with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of 
fortune,  is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  suffering*, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  humble.  This  notion 
arose  from  a belief  that  the  gods  were  envious  of 
axcessive  human  happiness.  Nemesis  w*as  thus  a 
check  upon  extravagant  favours  conferred  upon 
man  by  Tyche  or  Fortune ; and  from  this  idea  lastly 
arose  that  of  her  being  an  avenging  and  punishing 
fate,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  and  the  Erinnyes, 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  reckleM  sinner.  She 
is  frequently  mentioned  under  the  surnames  Adras- 
tia  [Adrastia,  No.  2],  and  Rhamniisia  or  Hham- 
Duiis  the  latter  of  which  she  derived  from  thf* 
town  of  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a cele- 
brated sanctuary.  She  was  usually  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a virgin  divinity : in  the  more 
ancient  works  she  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphro- 
dite, whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more  grave 
and  serious.  But  there  is  an  aliegoriatl  tradition 
that  Zeus  begot  by  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  an  egg, 
which  Leda  found,  and  from  which  Helena  and 
the  Dioscuri  sprang,  whence  Helena  herself  is 
called  Hhamnusii. 

N&nitiTli  the  author  of  a Greek 

treatise  On  tht  S’aimrt  qf  Afaa,  it  called  bishop  of 
Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  5th  century  afiof 
Christ.  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  philfwophnal 
work,  which  has  generally  been  highly  praised  by 
all  who  have  read  it.  Edited  by  Matthaei,  Halae, 
8to.  1802. 

Hemetaeom.  [NivrrocKVNA.] 

IVest4tM  or  Hg&tttM.  a people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  Novio- 
niagus,  subsequently  Neraetae  (Sf^eyrr  or  Spire$). 

Hcmatoeeaii*  or  Kemetacom  (Arras),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Atrebates  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
subsequently  Atrebati,  whence  its  modem  name. 
Hemoreofij  Loeoi.  [Aricu.] 
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Hemouut.  [Ahvihni.] 

NMbOle.  [A  RCHlLOCHrS.] 

Hedcaes&rfo  (K(owa«Ta^«(a:  N«o«rat^a^«vf«Ne(K 
caesaritMisis).  1.  (A'libar),  the  capital,  under  the 
Unman  empire,  of  Pontu»  Polcmoniacui,  in  Atia 
Minor,  »tnod  on  the  river  Lycut,  63  Roman  miles 
£.  of  Ama«ia.  It  was  a splendid  city,  and  Is  famous 
in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  council  held  there 
in  A.  D.  314.  ••2.  {Kulat-en-Srjurf  Ru.),  a fortress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
district  of  8yria  called  Chalvlxuiitis. 

N^n  (Newe : NsMFiof,  Nfo^eaiof^,  an  ancient 
town  in  Phocis  at  the  E.  foot  of  Mt  Tithorea, 
a branch  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  was  80  stadia  from 
Delphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  under  Xerxe*.  but  was  subse> 
quently  rebuilt  and  named  TithSria  (Ttdopsa: 
Tidopcnr)  after  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
situated.  The  new  town  however  was  not  on 
exactly  the  same  siteni  the  ancient  one.  Tithorea 
was  situated  at  the  modern  and  Neon  at 

/*ti/eo-F«ixi,  between  4 and  5 miles  N.  of  Velilza. 
Tithorea  was  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war,  and 
was  a^'nin  rebuilt,  but  remained  an  unimportant, 
though  fortitied  place, 

Neo&ticlioi  (N(oi'  rci'xot,  i.  e.  AVtr  IFo//).  1. 
(.•liiKK/xjiX't,  one  of  the  1*2  cities  of  Aeolii  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Hennus,  on  the  slope  of  M.  Sardenc, 
30  stadia  inland  from  Laris&n.  One  tradition 
makes  it  older  than  Cyme;  but  the  more  probable 
account  is  that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolians  of 
Cyme  as  a fortress  against  the  Pelasgians  of  Larissa. 
~2.  A fort  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
Chersonesii*. 

Keoptdlimus  (NsorrdAc.uos).  1.  Also  called 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamla,  the 
daughter  of  l^ycomedes  ; according  to  some  he  was 
a ton  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  and  after  the 
sacrifice  of  his  mother  was  carried  by  his  father  to 
the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of  Pyrrhus  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Lycomedes,  because 
be  had  fair  hair,  or  because  Achilles, 

while  disguised  as  a girl,  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pyrrho.  He  was  called  Neopiolemus,  that  is, 
young  or  late  warrior,  either  because  he  had  fought 
in  early  youth  or  because  be  had  come  late  to 
Troy.  From  his  father  he  is  sometimes  called 
,4 cAi/fi'/z-s,  and  from  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, Pflidfs  and  Ae(tchie$.  Neoptolemus 
was  brought  up  in  Seyms  in  the  palace  of  Lyco* 
inedes,  and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  lUyises  to 
join  the  Greek*  m the  war  against  Troy,  l»ecause 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Helcnus  that  Neopto- 
lemus and  Phiioctetes  were  necessary  for  the 
capture  of  Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  great  father.  He  was  one 
of  the  hero 'S  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the 
sacred  hearth  of  Zeus,  and  sacrificed  Polyxena  to 
the  spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  Andro- 
mache, the  widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to  Neopto- 
]etnus,and  by  iier  he  liecame  the  father  of  Molossus, 
Pielus,  Perganiut,  and  Amphialus.  Respecting  bis 
return  from  Troy  and  the  subsequent  events  of  hii 
life  the  imdiliuns  differ.  It  is  related  that  Ne<v 
ptolemus  returned  home  by  land,  because  he  had 
been  forewanied  by  Helenas  of  the  dangers  which 
the  Greeks  would  have  to  encounter  at  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  Neoptolemus  lived  in  Phthia, 
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the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  here  be  married 
Hermione,  w'hom  her  father  Mcnclaus  sent  to  him 
from  Sparta.  According  to  others  Neoptolemus 
himself  went  to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  be- 
cause he  hod  heard  a report  that  she  wa*  betrothed 
to  Orestes.  Most  writers  relate  that  he  aban- 
doned his  native  kingdom  of  Phlbio,  and  settlrd 
in  Epirus,  where  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Molossian  kings.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  ntth 
Hermione,  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  he 
was  murdered ; but  the  reason  of  his  visiting 
Delphi,  as  well  as  the  person  by  whom  he  was 
slain,  are  differently  related.  Some  say  he  went 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  others  to  present 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  os  an  offering  to  the  god, 
and  others  again  to  consult  the  god  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione.  Some  relate 
that  he  was  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Orestes,  who 
was  angry'  at  being  deprived  of  Hermione,  and 
others,  by  the  priest  of  the  temple,  or  by  Mach.'wv 
reus,  the  son  of  Daetas.  His  IkkIv  was  buried  at 
Delphi;  and  he  w’as  worshipped  there  as  a hero.— • 
2.  1.  King  of  Epirus,  w*as  son  of  Alcetas  I.«  and 
father  of  Alexander  I.,  and  of  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Neoptolemus  reigned  in 
conjunction  witii  his  brother  Aiymbas  or  .\rrybaa 
till  hit  death,  about  B.  c.  360. — 3.  IL  King  of 
Epirus,  son  of  Alexander  I.  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  At  his  father's  death  in  326,  he 
probably  a mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  th« 
throne  w*ere  passed  over  in  favour  of  Aeacides.  It 
w*as  not  till  302  that  the  Epirots,  taking  ad%-antage 
of  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Aeacides.  ruse 
in  insurrection  against  him,  and  set  up  Neoptolemus 
in  his  stead.  The  latter  reigned  for  the  space  of  G 
years,  but  a’a!  obliged  to  share  the  throne  with 
Pyrrhus  in  296.  He  w*as  shortly  afters'ards  as- 
sassinated by  Pyrrhus.  — 4.  A Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Armenia.  In  321  he 
revolted  from  Perdiccas,  and  joined  Craterus,  but 
be  w’as  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  was  slain  in 
battle  by  the  hands  of  the  latter.  «6.  A general  of 
Mithridates,  and  brother  of  Archelaus.  »6.  An 
Athenian  tragedian,  who  performed  at  the  games 
in  which  Philip  of  Mncednn  was  slain,  336. 7. 
Of  Paros,  a Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  dare, 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Atbenaeus  and  the 
Scholiasts. 

NSpiite,  Nepa  or  Kepet  (Nepesinus:  Aeyu), 
an  ancient  towm  of  Etruria,  but  not  one  of  the 
12  cities,  was  situated  near  the  soltus  Ciminius 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  key*  and  gates 
of  Etruria  {ciautim  poriaeqm  Etruriaty  Liv.  vu  9) 
It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  at  an  early 
peri(^,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  was  subsequently  made  a Roman 
colony.  There  are  still  remains  at  A'ept  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

KiphUa  wife  of  Athamasand  mother 

of  Plirixus  and  Helle.  Hence  Helle  is  called  ,V«- 
pkeUtM  by  Ovid.  For  details  see  Am  am  as. 

KepbiUa(N«^sAlr),a  small  town  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between  Anemurium 
and  Antiochia. 

KiphSrif  (Ndipfpis),  a fortified  town  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  on  t rock  near 
the  coast 

Kepoi,  Comelltu,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Catullus,  was  proluiblr  a 
native  of  V^cruua,  or  of  some  neigbbouriug  village, 
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and  di«d  daring  the  reign  of  Auguitaa.  No  other 
particulars,  with  regard  to  hit  personal  history, 
nave  been  trantmitt^  to  lu.  He  it  known  to  have 
written  the  following  piocet,  all  of  which  are  now 
lott.  1.  C4rDMica,  an  Epitome  of  Universal  History, 
probably  in  3 books,  to  which  Catullus  appears  to 
allude  in  dedicating  his  poems  to  Cornelius  NepM. 
12.  Eftmplorum  Ltbri,  probably  a collection  of  re- 
markable sayings  and  doings.  3.  De  Tirts  lUm*- 
iriius^  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the  preceding, 
quot<»d  under  a different  title.  4.  Vita  Ciceronit. 
h.  EpiftoliU  nd  Cicertmem.  6.  Dt  IfiUorieU. — There 
is  still  exUiiit  a work  entitled  ViUu  EMxUentium 
Imp^raUimm^  containing  biographies  of  several 
distinguished  commanders,  which  is  supposed  by 
many  critics  to  have  been  the  production  of  Corne- 
lius Xepos.  In  all  MSS.,  however,  this  work  is 
ascribed  to  an  unknown  Acmilius  Probus,  living 
under  Theodosius  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  aera,  with  the  exception  however  of  the 
life  of  Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of  a life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  These  *2  lives  may  safely  be  assigned 
to  Cornelius  Nepos;  but  the  Latiuitv  of  the  other 
biographies  is  such  that  we  cannot  suppose  them 
to  have  been  written  by  a learned  contemporary  of 
Cicero.  At  the  same  time  their  style  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  meretricious  finery  of  the 
later  empire  ; and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  Probus  abridged  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 
the  biographies,  as  they  now  exist,  ore  in  reality 
epitomes  of  lives  actually  written  by  Nepos.  The 
most  useful  editions  of  these  lives  are  by  Van  Sta- 
veren,  Uvo.  I>ug.  Bat  1773;  by  Trschuckc,  8vo. 
Ootting.  1804  ; by  Dremi,  8vo.  Zurich,  1020;  and 
by  Roth,  Basil.  Ovo.  1841. 

Nepol,  JtdIuJ,  last  emperor  but  one  of  the  West, 
A.  D.  474 — 475,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Leo, 
the  emperor  of  the  East  Nepos  easily  deposed 
Giycerius,  who  was  regarded  at  Constantinople  as 
an  usurper  [Glvcbrius]  ; but  he  was  in  bis  turn 
deposed  in  the  next  year  by  Orestes,  who  pro- 
claimed his  son  Romulus.  Nepus  fled  into  Dal- 
matia, where  be  was  killed  in  4UU. 

Nepoti&nttt,  Flavioi  Popillot,  son  of  Kutropia, 
the  half-sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Rome  in  a.  o.  350,  but  was 
slain  by  Morcellinus,  the  general  of  tlic  usurper 
Ma4Tnentius,  after  a reign  of  28  days. 

Keptftnai,  colled  PoMldon  by  theOreeka  The 
Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article.  [Po- 
fiEiooN.]  Neptunui  was  the  chief  marine  divinity 
of  the  Humans.  As  the  early  Romans  were  not  a 
maritime  people,  the  marine  divinities  arc  rarely 
ineiitiuned,  and  we  scarcely  know  with  certainty 
what  day  in  the  year  was  set  apart  os  the  festir^ 
of  Neptunui,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
23rd  of  July  {X.  K<d.  iirjrt.).  His  temple  stood 
in  the  Campus  Mariius,  not  far  from  the  trpia.  At 
bit  festival  the  people  formed  tents  (am5rue)  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselves 
in  feasting  and  drinking.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  AVp- 
iunaJta).  When  a Roman  commander  set  sail  with 
a fleet,  he  first  offered  up  a sacrifice  to  Neptunus, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  the  Roman 
(>oeu  Neptunus  is  completely  identified  with  the 
Greek  Pt>seidon,  and  accordingly  all  the  attributes 
of  the  latter  ore  transferred  by  them  to  the  former. 

Heratloi  Priscai,  a Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that  Trajan 
soznetuncs  had  the  design  of  making  Neiatius  his 
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successor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  He  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  under  Hadrian,  and  was  one  of  his  con- 
siliarii.  His  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

H4r41i  or  Hb^ii  (Nupetr.  in  Horn.  Nnpftr),  a 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  especially 
in  the  plum),  Hereidea  (NnpetScs,  to 

indicate  the  50  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
The  Nenides  were  the  marire  nymphs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  contradittincUon  from  the  S^aiadfs^ 
or  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water,  and  the  Octa- 
nidn^  or  the  nymphs  of  the  great  ocean.  Their 
names  are  not  the  same  in  all  writers  ; one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
They  are  described  as  lovely  divinities,  dwelling 
with  their  father  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
were  believed  to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and 
especially  to  the  Argonauts.  They  were  worshipped 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  in 
seaport  tow'ns.  The  epithets  given  them  by  the  poets 
refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly  to  their 
place  of  abode.  They  arc  frequently  represented 
in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as  youthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  naked  maidens;  and  they  are  often 
grouped  with  Tritons  and  other  marine  beings. 

, Sometimes  they  appear  on  gems  as  half  maidens 
^ and  half  fishes. 

I Kirdlot,  a name  given  by  the  poets  to  a de- 
I scendant  of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocus  and  Achilles. 

I Heritmn  or  Kerittun  (Neretinui:  Aar5o),  a 
town  of  the  Saientini  in  Calabria  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

Kfrretu  (Nupsof),  son  of  Pontus  and  Gaea,  and 
husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  50  Nereides.  He  is  described  as  the  wise 
and  unerring  old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  dwelt  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean 
or  more  particularly  tlie  Aegean  sea,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  Aegean.  He  was  lielieved, 
like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the  power  of 
prophesying  the  future  and  of  appearing  to  mortals 
in  different  shapes;  and  in  the  stoiy  of  Hercules 
be  acts  a prominent  part  just  as  Proteus  in  the 
story  of  Ulysses,  and  Glaticus  in  that  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Virgil  {Aen.  ii.  418)  mentions  the  trident 
as  bis  attribute,  and  the  epithets  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  to  his  old  age,  bis  kindliness,  and  his 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  future.  In  works 
of  art,  Nereus,  like  other  sea^gods,  is  represented 
with  pointed  sea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in 
the  eyebrows,  the  chin,  and  the  breast. 

Kfeleui.  [Lbucas.] 

Herine,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a daughter  of 
Nereus.  [Nxrkis.] 

Herio,  Keriftne,  or  KehSnii.  [Mark  ] 

Htrltum,  a mountain  in  Ithaca.  [Ithaca.] 

HtritUl,  a smally  rocky  island  noar  Ithaca, 
er~>neously  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ithaca  iu<'lf. 

Keritun,  also  called  Caltleum  (C.  Fitiuierre\ 
a promontory  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  S;min,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nerii,  a tribe  of  the  Celtic 
Artabri,  whence  the  promonttu^*  is  also  called 
Artabrum. 

Hero,  Clandlos.  Nero  is  said  to  have  signified 
**  brave  **  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  1.  Tib.,  one  of 
the  4 sons  of  App.  Claudius  Caeciis,  censor  u.  c. 
312,  from  whom  all  the  Claudii  Nerones  were  de- 
scended.» 2.  C.,  a celebrated  general  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war.  He  was  praetor  212,  and  was  sent 
into  Spain  to  oppose  Hasdniha),  who  eluded  his 
attack,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
Nero  was  consul  in  207  with  M.  Livius  Saiinator. 
Nero  marched  into  tbe  S.  of  Italy  against  llonni- 
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bal,  whom  he  defeated.  He  then  marched  into 
the  N.  of  Italy,  effected  a junction  with  his  col- 
leafrue  M.  Lirius  in  Picenura,  and  proceeded  to 
crush  Hasdrubal  before  his  brother  Hannibal  could 
come  to  his  assistance.  Hasdrubal  was  defeated 
and  slain  on  the  river  Metaurus.  This  ^reat 
Ikattle,  which  probably  sared  Rome,  gave  a lustre 
to  the  name  of  Nem.  and  consecrated  it  among  the 
recollections  of  the  Romans. 

Quid  dobeas,  o Roma,  Neronibos, 

Testis  Metaunun  duiuen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus.  Horat.  Curm.  iv.  4. 

Nero  was  censor,  204,  with  M.  Liviut.  — 8. 
Tib.,  praetor,  204,  with  Sardinia  for  his  pro. 
vince  ; and  consul  20*2,  when  he  obtained  Africa 
AS  his  province,  but  his  Beet  suffered  so  much  at 
sea,  that  he  was  unable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.  ~ 
4.  Tib.,  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  B.C.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tib. 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  had  been  seised,  should 
he  kept  coniined  till  Catiline  was  put  down.«»5. 
Tib.,  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  probably 
the  son  of  the  last  lie  served  as  quaestor  under 
Caesar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  He  sided 
with  L.  Antonius  in  the  war  of  Perusia  (4l)  ; and 
when  this  towm  surrendered,  be  passed  over  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to  M. 
Antony  in  Achaca.  On  a reconciliation  being 
effected  between  Antony  and  Octavian  at  the 
cloee  of  the  year  (40),  be  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Home.  Livia,  who  possessed  great  beauty, 
excited  the  passion  of  Octavian,  to  whom  she 
was  surrendered  by  her  husband,  being  then  6 
months  gone  with  child  of  her  second  son  Drusus. 
Nero  died  shortly  after,  and  left  Octavian  the  tutor 
of  his  two  sons. 

Hero.  L Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  54 — 68,  was 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Genuanicus  Caesar,  and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  name  was  L. 
Jiomilius  Aftctt'iLarliu,  but  after  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  w'lth  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius, 
he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (a.  d.  50),  and  was 
called  Aero  QauJiut  CMsar  Drusus  Grrmanicus. 
Nero  was  bom  at  Antium,  on  the  15th  of  Decern- 
Ler,  A.  D.  37.  Shortly  after  his  adoption  by  Clan- 
diui,  Nero,  being  then  16  years  of  age,  loarried 
Octavio,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messsdina 
(53).  Among  his  wly  Instructors  was  Seneca. 
Nero  had  some  talent  and  taste.  He  was  f<>nd  of 
the  arts,  and  made  verses ; but  he  was  indolent 
and  given  to  pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for 
laborious  studies.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (54), 
Agrippina^tecured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Brilannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  His 
mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
aud  her  ambitiou  was  the  cause  of  Nero's  Brat 
crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  between  Nero  and  his 
mother,  which  soon  broke  out  into  a quarrel,  and 
Agrippina  threatened  to  join  Dritannicus  and  raise 
him  to  his  father's  place  ; whereupon  Nero  caused 
Brilannicus  to  be  poisoned,  at  on  entertainment 
w^ere  Agrippina  and  Octarin  were  present  (55). 
During  the  early  port  of  Nero's  reign,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  and 
of  Burrhus,  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina.  Mean- 
time the  young  emperor  indulged  bis  licentious 
inclinations  without  restraint.  He  neglected  his 
wife  fur  the  beautiful,  but  dissolute  Poppoea  Sa- 
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bina,  the  wife  of  Otbo.  This  abandoned  woman 
aspired  to  become  the  emperor's  wife  ; but  since 
she  had  no  hopes  of  succeeding  in  her  design  while 
Agrippina  liv^,  she  used  all  her  arts  to  urge  Nero 
to  put  his  mother  to  death.  Accordingly  in  5f), 
Agrippina  was  assassinated  by  Nero's  order,  with 
the  approbation  at  least  of  Seneca  and  Burrhui, 
who  saw  that  the  time  aas  come  for  the  destruc- 
tion either  of  the  mother  or  the  son.  Though  Nero 
had  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt  the 
unishmem  of  his  guilty  conscience,  and  said  that 
e w'as  haunted  by  his  mother's  spectre.  He 
attempted  to  drown  his  reBectioos  in  fresh  riot, 
in  w’bich  he  was  encouraged  by  a band  of  tUt- 
terers.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  marry 
Poppaea,  being  probably  restrained  by  fear  of 
Burrhus  and  Seneca.  But  the  death  of  Burrhus 
in  62,  and  the  retirement  of  Seneca  from  public 
affairs,  which  immediately  followed,  left  Nero 
more  at  liberty.  Accordingly  be  divorced  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  in  18  days  married  Poppsea. 
Not  satisBed  with  potting  away  his  wife,  be  falsely 
charged  her  with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to 
the  island  of  Paodataria,  where  she  was  shortly 
after  put  to  death.  — In  64  the  great  Bre  at  Rome 
happened.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  city  was  Bred  by  Nero's  order, 
as  some  ancient  writers  assert.  Out  of  the  U 
regiones  of  Home  into  which  Rome  was  divided, 
3 were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  7 others  only  a 
few  half-burnt  houses  remained.  The  emperor 
set  about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  wider  streets.  He  found  money  for  bis  pur- 
poses by  acts  of  oppression  and  violence,  and  even 
temples  were  robb^  of  their  wealth.  With  these 
means  he  began  to  erect  his  sumptuous  golden 
palace,  on  a scale  of  magnitude  and  splendour 
which  almost  surpasses  belicB  The  vestibule  con- 
tained a colossal  statue  of  himself  120  feet  high. 
The  odium  of  the  condagration  which  the  emperor 
could  not  remove  from  himself,  be  tried  to  throw 
on  the  Christians,  who  were  then  numerous  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  a cruel 
death.  — The  tyranny  of  Nero  at  last  (65)  led  lo 
the  organisntion  of  a formidable  conspiracy  against 
him,  usually  called  Piso's  conspiracy,  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  accomplices.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  many  distinguished  per- 
sons were  put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Pis^ 
himseU^  the  poet  Lncao,  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  though  the  latter  appears  to  have  t^en 
no  part  in  the  plot.  In  the  same  year,  Pop- 
paea died  of  a kick,  which  her  brut^  husberd 
gave  her  in  a fit  of  passion  when  she  was  with 
child.  Nero  now  married  Statilia  Messalliua.  The 
history  of  the  remainder  of  Nero's  reign  is  a cata- 
logue of  bis  crimes.  Virtue  in  any  form  was  the 
object  of  his  fear  ; and  almost  every  month  was 
marked  by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  some 
distinguished  man.  Among  his  other  viclimt 
were  Tbrasea  Paetus  and  Barea  Soranus,  both 
men  of  high  rank,  but  of  spotless  integrity.  In 
67  Nero  paid  a visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  ifi 
the  conte*ts  of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games.  He  commenced  a canal  across  the  Isthmuf 
of  Corinth,  but  the  works  were  afterw'ards  sus- 
pended by  bis  own  orders.  While  in  Greece  he 
sent  orders  to  put  to  death  his  faithful  general 
Domitius  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  anti- 
cipated by  stabbing  himself.  The  Roman  world 
b^  long  been  tired  of  its  oppressor ; aud  the 
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•torm  at  length  broke  out  in  Gaul,  where  Julias 
Viudex,  the  Kovemor,  openly  raiftetl  the  itandArd 
of  rerolt.  His  example  was  followed  by  G&llia, 
who  was  goremor  of  IlUpania  Tarroconencia 
Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops,  but 
he  only  aMumed  the  title  of  legatus  of  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  people.  Soon  after  these  news 
reached  Home,  Nymphidlus  Sahiimt,  who  was 
praefeciut  pmetorio  along  with  Tigellinos,  per- 
suaded the  troops  to  proclaim  Gallta.  Nero  was 
immediately  deserted.  He  escaped  from  the  palace 
at  night  with  a few  freedmen,  and  made  his  way  to 
a bouse  about  4 miles  from  Rome,  which  belonged 
to  his  freedman  Phaon.  Here  he  gave  himself 
a mortal  wound,  when  he  heard  the  trampling 
of  the  horses  on  which  his  pursuers  were  mounted. 
The  centurion  on  entering  attempted  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood,  but  Nero  saying,  It  is  too  late. 
Is  this  your  frdelity?*'  expired  with  a horrid 
•tare.  Nt-ru's  progress  in  crime  is  easily  traced, 
and  the  lesson  is  worth  reading.  Without  a good 
education,  and  with  no  talent  for  his  high  station, 
lie  was  placed  in  a position  of  danger  from  the 
6rst.  He  was  sensuiU,  and  fond  of  idle  display, 
and  then  he  became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy 
bis  expenses  ; he  was  timid,  and  by  consequence 
he  became  cruel  when  he  anticipated  danger  ; and, 
like  other  murderers,  hU  first  crime,  the  poisoning 
of  Britonnicus,  made  him  capable  of  another.  But, 
contemptible  and  miel  as  kc  was,  there  arc  many 
persons  who,  in  the  same  situation,  might  nm  the 
same  guilty  career.  He  was  only  in  his  31st 
year  when  he  died,  and  he  had  held  the  supreme 
power  fur  18  yean  and  8 months.  He  was  the 
iast  of  the  dMcendants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the 
dictator  Caesar.  — The  most  important  external 
events  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  [Corbulo],  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea, 
which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  [Pai;Li* 
Eldest  son  of  Gennanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina, fell  a victim  to  the  ambition  of  Sejanus,  who 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  sons  of  Germanicua  in 
order  to  obtain  the  imperial  tbmne  for  himself. 
Hrusus,  the  brother  of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to 
Second  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  in  hopes  that  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  would  secure  him  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  There  was  no  dilficalty 
in  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  ; and  accord- 
ingly in  A.  D.  29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  was  removed  to  the  island  of  Pontia, 
and  WAS  there  either  starved  to  death  or  perished 
by  hia  own  handa 

Nertobiiga.  1.  ( r<i/em  U ri>ja\  a town  in 
Htspania  Haetica,  with  the  surtuime  Concordia 
Julia,  probably  the  same  place  which  Polybius 
calls  (xxxr,  2)  Ercobrica  (A/- 

miMa),  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
ruennensis  on  the  road  from  Elroerita  to  Caesar* 
augusia. 

Herfrlum,  a fortified  place  in  Lucania  on  the 
Via  Popilia. 

Neira,  Coecaiot.  1.  M.,  consul  b.  c.  36,  brought 
about  the  reconciliation  between  M.  Antonius  and 
Octavianus,  40,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Cocceius 
mentioned  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5.  28).«0.  X., 
probabir  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  grand- 
father of  the  emperor  Nerva.  He  was  consul 
a.  D.  22.  In  S3,  he  resolutely  starved  himself 
^ death,  notwithstanding  the  intreaties  of  Ti- 
^^us,  whose  constant  companion  be  was.  He 
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was  a celebrated  jurist  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Digested.  M.,  the  son  of  the  lost,  and  pro- 
bably father  of  the  emperor,  was  also  a celebrated 
jurist,  and  is  often  cite^  in  the  Digest  under  the 
name  of  Ncprn  F'ilius.^4.  H.,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  D.  96-98,  w'os  bom  at  Narnia,  in  Umbria,  a.  i>. 
32.  He  was  consul  with  V^espaiian,  71,  and  with 
Domitian,  9U.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian, 
in  September,  96,  Norva,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was  declared  emperor  at 
Home  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
administration  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
suie.  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those  who 
had  been  accused  of  treason  (majesias),  and  al- 
lowed many  exiled  persons  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  class  of  informers  were  suppressed  by  penal- 
ties, and  some  were  put  to  death.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  hit  reign,  Nerra  swore  that  he 
would  put  no  senator  to  death  ; and  he  kept  bit 
word,  even  when  a conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  hit  life  by  Calpumius  Crasaus.  Though 
Nerva  uras  virtuous  and  humane,  he  did  not  pov 
•ess  much  energy  and  vigour  x and  his  feebleness 
was  shown  by  a mutiny  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers. 
The  soldiers  demand^  the  punishment  of  the 
assassins  of  Domitian,  which  the  emperor  refused. 
Though  his  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong, 
and  he  offered  them  his  own  neck,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  die.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  soldiers  cffectetl  their  purpoae,  and  Neria 
was  obliged  to  put  Petronius  Secundus  and  Par- 
thenius  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  mas- 
sacred by  the  soldiers.  Nerva  felt  hU  weakness, 
but  he  showed  his  noble  character  and  his  good 
sense  by  appointing  as  bis  successor  a man  who 
possessed  both  vigour  and  ability  to  direct  public 
affairs.  He  adopted  as  his  son  and  successor, 
without  any  regard  to  his  own  kin,  M.  Ulpius 
Trejanus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  annr 
in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  on  the  27 ih 
of  January,  a.  d.  98,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Bervli,  a powerful  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  river 
Sabis  (SamZire)  to  the  Ocean,  and  part  of  which 
was  covered  by  the  wood  Ardueiina.  They  were 
divided  into  several  smaller  tribes,  the  Centrones, 
Gnidii,  Levaci,  Pleumoxii  and  Oeiduni.  In  &.  c. 
58  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar  with  such 
slaughter  that  out  of  60,000  meu  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  only  500  were  left. 

Hetactltun,  a town  in  Istria  on  the  river  Arsia, 
taken  by  the  Homans,  b.  a 177. 

Kdtis  (A'isi/u),  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  between  Puteoli  and  Neafv>lia,  and 
opposite  Mt  Pausilypus.  This  island  wwa  a fa- 
vourite residence  of  some  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

HaMdllis  (Nc<r<rwei'r),  a lake  in  Thessaly,  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Peneus,  and  N.  E.  of  Larissa, 
is  in  summer  merely  a swamp,  but  in  winter  is 
not  only  full  of  water,  but  even  overflows  its 
banka.  NesaonU  and  the  neighbouring  lake  Boe- 
bois  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  remains 
of  the  viai  lake,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  till  an  outlet  was 
made  fur  its  w aters  through  the  rocks  of  Tempe. 

Natstis  (N^irirof),  a centaur,  w ho  carried  Dcia- 
nira  across  the  river  Erenui,  but,  attempting  to 
run  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  Hercules  with  a 
poison^-d  arrow,  which  afterwards  became  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Hercules.  See  pp.  3IU,  311. 

Neitor  {JSi<rrmpS  l^g  of  Pylos,  son  of  Ncleus 
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and  ChloHs  husband  of  Eun'dic^  and  father  of  PU 
sidice,  Po)yca»le,  Perseus  Slralius  Arctus  Eche- 
phron,  Pisittmtus  Antilochus  And  Thrasrinedes. 
Some  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Eurydice,  Nes- 
tor married  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Atreui,  and 
sister  of  Agamemnon  ; but  this  Anaxlbia  is  else- 
where de«^cril>ed  as  the  wife  of  Strophias  and  the 
mother  of  Pylades.  When  Hercules  inraded  the 
country  of  Neleus  and  slew  his  sons  Nestor  alone 
w*as  spared,  either  because  he  was  absent  from 
Pylos  or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Geryonea.  In  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  Nestor  was  a distin- 
guished n’orrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Arcadians 
and  Elenns.  He  took  part  in  the  fight  of  the  La- 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  Calydonion  htinters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  far  adranced  in  age,  be  sailed  with  the 
other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having  ruled 
over  three  generations  of  men,  his  advice  and 
authority  were  deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  he  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
his  justice,  and  his  knowledge  of  war.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy  he  returned  home,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Pylos,  where  Zeus  grantetl  to  him  the  full  en- 
)oyment  of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent  and 
brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  of 
the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being  the  city 
of  Nestor.  On  this  point  see  p.  47 La. 

HettSrldei  (N«(ttop(8t}s),  i.  e.  a son  of  Nestor, 
as  Antilochus  and  Pisistratus. 

Hestoriua,  a celebrated  Haereslarch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Const.*intinople  a.  d.  428,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  heresy  was  deposed  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  431.  His  great  opponent  was 
Cyril.  Nestorius  was  subsequently  lianished  to 
one  of  the  Oases  in  Egvpt,  and  he  died  in  exile 
probably  before  450.  Nestorius  carefully*  distin- 
guished l>etween  the  divine  and  human  nature 
attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused  to  give  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Thfoioats  (0«ord<rof)  or 
“Mother  of  God.*’  The  opinions  of  Nestorius 
are  still  maintained  by  the  Ncstorinn  Christians. 

Hettns,  sometimes  Nessus  (N^<rror:  A/es/o 
by  the  Greeks,  Kanuu  by  the  Turks),  a river  in 
Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Khodope,  flows  S.  E., 
and  fislU  into  the  Aegnean  sea  W.  of  Abdera  and 
opposite  the  island  of  Tliasos.  The  Nestus  formed 
the  E.  boundary'  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Hmob.  [OaNiAUAi.] 

Netum  (Nftinus:  Soto  Anlu/Ho  near  AVo),  a 
town  in  Sicily  S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  a de- 
pendency of  the  latter. 

Kean  (NsTpot,  N«t/pof).  a people  of  Sarmatia 
Europoea,  whom  Herodotus  deKribes  as  not  of 
Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scythian 
customa  Having  been  driven  out  from  their  earlier 
abodes  by  a plague  of  serpents,  they  settU'd  to 
the  N.NV.  of  the  sources  of  the  Tyras  {Dniester), 
They  were  esteemed  skilful  in  enchantment. 
Keviraum.  [Nov'ioduni  m,  No.  2.] 

Kictea  (Nuroia:  Niaoicur,  Kixacus,  Nicaeensis, 
Niconsis).  1.  {Iznik,  Ru.),  one  of  the  must  cele- 
brated cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
lake  Ascania  {Iznik)  in  Bithynia.  Its  site  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  very  ancient  limes  by  a 
town  called  Attaeo,  and  aftcru'ardi  by  a settlement 
of  the  Bottiaeans,  called  Ancore  «ir  Helicore.  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  My  sians.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus  built  on 
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the  same  spot  a city  which  he  named  after  himself, 
Antigonte;  but  Lysimachui  soon  after  changed  the 
name  into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  bis  wife.  Under 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  it  was  often  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  it  long  disputed  with  Nicomedia  the 
rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia.  The  Roman  emperors 
bestowed  upon  it  numerous  honours  and  benefitsi, 
which  are  recorded  on  its  coins.  Its  position,  at 
the  junction  of  several  of  the  chief  roads  leading 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  made  it  the 
centre  of  a large  traffic.  It  is  very  famoiu  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  as  the  scat  of  the  great  Oecu- 
menical Council,  which  Constantine  convoked  ia 

A.  D.  325,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Arias 
controversy,  and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  pert  of  the  well  knot's 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  port  of  which  was  added 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  331. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  commonly  call  it)  .tlso 
settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  A second 
council  held  here  in  787  decided  in  favour  of  the 
worship  of  images.  In  the  very  year  of  the  great 
Council,  Nicaea  wot  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Valens  in  368. 
Under  the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  long 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  against 
the  Arabs  and  Turks:  it  was  taken  by  theSeljukj 
in  1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sultan 
Solimon;  it  w*as  retaken  by  the  First  Crusaders  in 
1097.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
\'enetiant  and  the  Franks,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Latin  empire  there  in  1204,  the  Greek  emperor 
Theodonis  Loscaris  made  Nicaea  the  capiL-il  of 
a se;iarate  kingdom  ; in  which  his  followers  main- 
tained themselves  with  various  success  against  the 
Latins  of  Constantinople  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Seljuks  of  Iconiiim  on  the  other,  and  in  126!  re- 
gained Constantinople.  At  length,  in  1330,  Nicaea 
was  finally*  taken  by  Orchan  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman,  Iznik,  the  modem 
Nicaea.  is  a poor  village  of  about  100  bouses  ; but 
the  double  walls  of  the  ancient  city  still  remain 
almost  complete.exhibiting  4 large  and  2 small  gales. 
There  arc  also  the  remains  of  the  2 moles  which 
formed  the  harbour  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqueduct,  of 
the  theatre,  and  of  the  gymnasium  ; in  this  last 
edifice,  we  are  told,  there  was  a point  from  which 
all  the  4 gales  were  visible,  so  great  was  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  city  was  built  — 2.  (.NVo5) 
a city*  of  I ndia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Paropainisadae, 
on  the  W.  of  the  river  Cophen.  >— 3.  (Proh.  Z>orti- 
poor,  Ru.),  a city  of  India,  on  the  river  Hydaipes 
{Jeium)  built  by  Alexander  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Porus.  — 4.  A fortress  of  the  Erioi«- 
midian  Locrions  on  the  sea,  near  the  p.ass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, which  it  commanded.  From  its  im{>ortant 
position,  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Greece 
with  Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans.  In  the  for- 
mer, its  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Thracian  dyna«t 
Plialaecus  led  to  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  War, 

B.  c.  346;  and  after  various  changes,  tt  is  found,  st 
the  lime  of  tlie  wars  with  Rome,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Aetolians.  •— 6.  In  Illyria.  [Nicu}.  — 

An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in  Corsica.— "7. 
{Sizza,  AVee),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Llpiria,  a 
little  E.  of  the  river  Var;  a colony  of  Massilia,  and 
subject  to  that  city ; hence  it  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  Gaul,  though  it  was  just  beyond  the 
frontier.  It  first  became  important  aa  a stronghold 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  preached  there 
by  Naaariui  at  on  early  period. 
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Klcander  1.  King  of  SpartA,  ton 

of  ChahlauK,  and  father  of  Thenpompua,  reiu;ned 
about  B.  C.  809 — 770.-2.  A Greek  poet,  grara- 
mnrian  and  phy«ician,  wa*  a native  of  Claros  near 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  he  is  frequently  called 
a Colophonian.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  one  of 
the  hereditary  priests  of  Apollo  Clarius.  He  appears 
to  have  tlourished  about  B.  c.  183 — 135.  Of  the 
numemus  works  of  Nicander  only  two  poems  arc  ex- 
tant, one  entitled  which  consists 

of  nearly  1000  hexanteter  lines,  and  treats  of  veno- 
mous animals  and  the«*ounds  indicted  by  them,  and 
another  entitled  AlBripfuirmaca  (’AA<{i^dp/iaira), 
which  consists  of  more  than  600  hexameter  lines, 
and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Among 
the  ancients  his  authority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high. 
His  works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Oalcu. 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  style  is  harsh  and 
obscure  ; and  his  works  are  now  scarcely  ever 
read  as  poemt^  and  are  only  consulted  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  points  of  zoological  and 
medical  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, who  published  the  AU-ripharmaca  in  1792 
Halav  ; and  the  Theriaca  in  1816,  Lips. 

Nicinor  (Nisdswp).  L Son  of  Parmenion,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander, 
died  during  the  king’s  advance  into  Baclria,  b.  c. 
330.  — 2.  A Macedonian  officer,  who,  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
(321),  obtained  the  government  of  Cappadocia. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Antigonus, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Media  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
312,  when  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  S»'Ieucns. 
— 3.  A Macedonian  officer  tinder  Cassander,  by 
w'hom  be  was  si'cretly  despatched,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  Antipater,  319,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia.  Nicanor 
arrived  at  Athens  before  the  news  of  Antipater’s 
death,  and  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Soon  afterwards  he  surprised  the  Piraeus 
also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the  hands  of 
Cassandoron  the  amval  of  the  latter  in  Attica  in 
318.  Nicanor  was  afterwards  despatched  by  Cas- 
sander  with  a 6eet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
gained  a victory  over  the  admiral  of  Polysperchon. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  Cassander,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Nicarehof  (Nbrapxo<),  the  author  of  38  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Authnlogy,  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  near  the  beginning  of  the  2ndccn- 
tuiy*  of  the  Christian  era. 

Kic&tor,  Seleucuf.  [Sklbucus.] 

Nice(NU7f),  called  Victdrfa  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  is  described  as  a daughter 
of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a sister  of  Zelus  (zeal). 
Crates  (strength),  and  Bia  (force).  When  Zeus 
commenced  fighting  ngainsi  the  Titans,  and  called 
npon  the  gods  for  auistonce,  Nice  and  her  2 sisters 
were  the  hrsl  who  came  forward,  and  Zens  was  so 
pleased  with  their  readiness,  that  be  caused  them 
ever  after  to  live  with  him  iu  Olympus.  Nice  bad 
a celebrated  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
which  is  sull  extant  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
She  is  often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of 
art,  especially  with  other  diriuities,  luch  ns  Zeus 
and  Athena,  and  with  conquering  heroes  whose 
horses  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  resembles 
Athena,  but  has  wings,  and  carries  a palm  or  a 
WTsath,  and  is  engaged  ixi  raising  a trophy,  or 
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in  inscribing  the  victory  of  the  conqueror  on  a 
shield. 

KIo3ph5ritim  (^iKrt^6piov).  1.  (HaXkah\  a 
fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bilecha  (el  Br/ikh\ 
and  due  S.  of  Edessa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  probably  completed  under  Seleucus.  It  it 
doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Callinlcoa  or  Cal- 
linletun  (KaAAiVtaor  or  o»'),  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  repaired  hy  Justinian.  Its  name  was 
again  changed  to  Leoat5pdliB,  when  it  was  adorned 
with  fresh  buildings  by  the  emperor  Leo.  — 2.  A 
fortress  on  the  Propontis,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Penramus. 

Klcdphfilillt  (Nunxpdpios).  a river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigrmies  built  his  residence  Ti- 
ORANOCBRTA.  It  was  a tributary  of  the  Upper 
Tigris  ; probably  identical  with  the  Cintritso, 
or  a small  tributary  of  it 
KiedphSnu  (Ni«rhp<ipof).  1.  Calliittu  Xtn- 
tfropnlna,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I3th  century,  and 
died  about  1450.  His  Ecclosiastical  history  was 
originally  in  23  books,  of  which  there  are  18  extant, 
extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Phocos,  in  610.  Although  Ni- 
cephorus  compiled  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
he  entirely  remodelled  his  materials,  and  his  style 
is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Edited  by  liurarus,  Paris,  1630,  2 vols.  fol.  — 2. 
Oregoras.  [Gregoras.]  — 3.  Patriarchs,  ori- 
ginally the  notary  or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the 
emperor  Constantine  V.  Copronymus,  subsequently 
retired  into  a convent,  and  was  raised  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  in  806.  He  was  deposed 
in  815,  and  died  iu  828.  Several  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  ns,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  entitled  Dreriarium  /lirtorictffi*,  a Byzantine 
history*,  extending  from  602  to  770.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Edited 
by  PetaviuB,  Paris,  1616. 

Nicer  (Xeckar),  a river  in  Germany  falling 
into  the  Rhine  at  the  modem  AfamnAeinu 

Nlceratua  (Ntjniparoi).  L Father  of  Nicias,  the 
celebrated  Athenian  general. — 2.  Son  of  Nicias, 
put  to  death  by  the  30  tyrants,  to  whom  his  great 
w'ealth  was  no  doubt  a temptation.  — 3.  A Greek 
writer  on  plants,  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades 
of  Bithyiiin. 

Nicctat  (Nicrfrat).  1.  Acominatna,  also  called 
Choniatet,  because  he  was  a native  of  Chonae, 
formerly  Colossae.  in  Phrygia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  12ih,  and  the  funner  half  of  the  13th 
centuries.  He  held  important  public  ofhees  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  lottins  in  1204,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  a faitliful  description.  He  esca{>ed  to 
Nicaea,  where  he  died  ab^»ut  1216,  The  history 
of  Nicetas  consists  of  10  distinct  works,  etich  of 
which  contains  one  or  miwe  liooks,  of  which  there 
are  21,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors  from 
1118  to  1206.  The  best  etlition  is  l»y  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1835.-2.  Eugeni&xitiB,  lived  pruhabiy 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  wrote 
**  The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Drusilla  and  Cha- 
rides,**  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the  Greek  romances 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  181 9,  2 vols. 

Nioia  (A’asa  ^),  a tributary  of  the  Po  in  GalUa 
Cisalpiua. 
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Hlclai  (Niic/at).  L A celebrated  Athenian 
general  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  wa$  the  son 
of  Niceratua,  from  whom  he  inherited  a large  for- 
tune. Kit  property  wa«  valued  at  100  talents. 
From  thii  cause,  combined  with  hit  unambitiout 
character,  and  hit  averiion  to  all  dangerous  inno- 
vations, he  WM  naturallr  brought  into  connection 
w'ith  the  ariitocratical  portion  of  bit  fellow-citizent. 
He  wat  several  timet  associated  with  Pericles,  at 
stniteguB  ; and  his  great  prudence  and  high  cha- 
racter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  be  came  forward  more  openly 
os  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other  demagogues 
of  Athens  ; but  from  hit  military  reputation,  the 
mildness  of  his  character,  and  the  liberal  use 
which  he  made  of  his  great  wealth,  he  was  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  all  dasses  of  the  citirens. 
His  timidity  led  him  to  buy  o6T  the  attacks  of  the 
sycophants.  He  was  a man  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  the 
EquUe*  for  his  timidity  and  superstition.  His  cha- 
racteristic caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  military  career  ; and  his  roilitary  operations 
were  almost  always  successful.  He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  the  death 
nf  Cleon  (U.C.  4*22)  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
bring  about  a peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
following  year  f421).  For  the  next  few  years 
Nicias  all  bis  efforts  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  was  constantly  opposed 
by  Alcibiades,  who  had  now  become  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party.  In  41.*),  the  Athenians  resolved 
on  sending  their  great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  ap- 
pointed Nicias,  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  com- 
mand. Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, and  did  all  that  be  could  to  divert  the 
Athenians  from  this  course.  But  his  representa- 
tions produced  no  effect ; and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  his  colleagues.  Alcibiades  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled  f Alcibiadi.s]  ; and  the  sole  com- 
nuind  was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  bands  of  Nicias. 
His  early  operations  were  attended  with  success. 
He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  the  sutumn,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  securing  the  co-operetioii  of 
several  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  Sicel  tribes 
in  the  island.  In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  Syracuse  ; he  seised  Kpi- 
polae,  in  which  he  was  succetsful,  and  commenced 
the  circumvallation  of  Syracuse.  About  this  time 
Lamachus  wat  slain,  iu  a skirmish  under  the 
wails.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  to 
stop  the  circumvallation  failed.  The  works  were 
nearly  completed,  and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed 
scaled,  w'hen  Gylippus,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.  [Ovupi*L*8.]  The  tide  of  success  now 
turned  ; and  Nicias  found  himself  obliged  to  send 
to  Athens  fur  reinforcements,  and  requested  at  the 
same  time  that  another  commander  might  be  sent 
to  supply  his  place,  as  his  feeble  health  rendered 
him  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
Athenians  voted  reinforccraenia,  which  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Kuryme- 
don  : but  they  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign 
his  command.  Demosthenes,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  (413),  made  a vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Epipolae,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost.  He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  finally  driven  back  with 
severe  loss.  Demosthenes  now  deemed  any  further 
attempts  against  the  city  hopeless,  and  therefore 
proposed  to  abandon  the  siege  and  return  to  Athens. 
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To  this  Nicias  would  not  consent  He  professed 
to  stand  in  dread  of  the  Athenians  at  home ; but  be 
appears  to  have  had  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
party  amongst  the  Syracusans  themselves  were 
likely  in  no  long  time  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
the  city.  But  meantime  fmh  succours  arrived  for 
the  Syracusans  ; sickness  was  making  ravages 
among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length  Nicias 
himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating.  Secret 
orders  were  given  that  every  thing  shoiUd  be  in 
readiness  for  departure,  when  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  happened.  The  credulous  superstition  of 
Nicias  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  Athenisn 
armament.  The  soothsayers  interpreted  the  event 
os  an  injunction  from  the  gods  that  they  should 
not  retreat  before  the  next  full  moon,  and  Nicias 
resolutely  determined  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
The  Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement,  and,  in  a decisive  naval  bsttle, 
defeated  the  Atheniana.  They  were  now  inasten 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to 
the  isecessity  of  making  a desperate  effort  to  escape. 
The  Athenians  we.'e  again  decisively  defeated  ; 
and  having  thus  lost  their  fleet,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  by  land.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender. 
Both  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Svracusans.  — • 2.  The  physician  of  Pj-rrhui, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  offered  to  the  Roman  consul 
to  poison  the  king,  for  a certain  reward.  Fabriciiis 
not  only  rejected  his  base  offer  with  indignation, 
but  immediately  sent  him  back  to  Pyrrhus  with 
notice  of  hit  treachery.  He  is  sometimes,  lot 
erroneously,  called  (.“incas.  — 5.  K Coan  gramma- 
rian, who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  wnth 
whom  he  was  intimate. — 4.  A celebrated  .\the- 
nian  painter,  flourished  about  u.  c.  3*20.  He  wat 
the  most  dittinguiibed  ditciple  of  Euphranor.  His 
works  seem  to  have  been  all  painted  in  encaustic. 
One  of  hit  greatest  paintings  was  a representation 
of  the  infernal  regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He 
refused  to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although 
the  price  offered  fur  it  was  60  talents. 

Nicocli&rei  (Nucoxdpiit),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Pbilonides,  was  con- 
ten^rary  with  Aristophanea 

Ifiooolefl  (NcxocX^t).  L King  of  Salomis  iu 
Cj'prus,  son  of  Evognras,  whom  he  succeeded  e.  c. 
374.  Isocrates  addressed  him  a long  panegyric 
upon  his  father's  virtues,  for  which  Nicocles  re- 
warded the  orator  with  the  magnificent  present  of 
20  talents.  Scarcely  any  particulars  are  known  of 
the  reign  of  Nicocles.  — He  is  said  to  hare  pe- 
rished by  a violent  death,  but  neither  the  perird 
nor  circumstances  of  this  event  arc  recorded.  — 2. 
Prince  or  ruler  of  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  during  the 
period  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander.  He 
was  at  first  one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Pto- 
lemy nttainst  Antigonus  ; but  haring  subsequently 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  .Antigonus,  he 
was  compelled  bv  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  310.  —5.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  was  depoeed 
by  Amtui,  after  a reign  of  only  4 months,  251. 

Nicocrion  king  of  Salamis  in 

Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  took  part 
with  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  and  was  entrusted 
by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  command  over  the 
whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to 
death  in  a stone  mortar,  in  revenge  for  an  insult 
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which  the  latter  had  offered  the  king,  when  he 
vitited  Alexander  at  Tyre. 

HicolitisChalcocondylei.[CHALcocoNOYLi6.1 

HicoUni  Damaseteoi,  a Greek  historian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of 
Auf^ujttia.  Ue  waa«  aa  his  name  indicates,  a natire 
of  Damascus,  and  a son  of  Antipater  and  Stratonice. 
He  receised  an  excellent  education,  and  he  car- 
ried on  bis  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Herod,  at  whose  court  he  resided.  In  B.  c.  13  he 
accompanied  Herod  on  a visit  to  Auguttiu  at 
Home  ; on  which  occasion  Auf^stus  made  Nicolaus 
a present  of  the  hnest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
the  emperor  called  A^teo/ai,  — a name  by  which  it 
continued  to  be  known  doam  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
that  he  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great 
service  to  Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  latter.  Nicolaus  wrrote  a Urge  number 
of  works  of  which  the  most  important  were : — 1. 

A life  of  himself,  of  which  a considerable  portion 
is  still  extant.  *2.  An  uaiversal  history,  which 
CDosiited  of  144  books  of  which  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments.  3.  A life  of  Augustus  from  which 
we  have  some  extracts  made  by  command  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus  He  also  wrote  commen- 
uries  on  Aristotle,  and  other  philosophical  works 
and  was  the  author  of  several  t^^(edies  and  co- 
medies : Slobaeus  has  preserved  a fragment  of  one  | 
of  bis  comedies  extending  to  44  lines.  The  best 
edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1804. 

Klcomichoi  (N(Jcd/aaxor)«  Father  of  Aris- 
totle. See  p.  84,  a.»8.  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Herpyllis.  He  w'rs  himself  a philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A portion  of 
Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  A'icomocAraa 
Eikici^  but  why  we  cannot  tell  ; whether  the 
father  so  named  them,  as  a memorial  of  his  adection 
for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived  their 
title  from  being  afterwards  edited  and  commented 
on  by  Nicomachut.  3.  Called  Crerosmiis,  from 
his  native  place,  Gerasa  in  Arabia,  was  a Py- 
thagorean, and  the  writer  of  a life  of  Pythagoras, 
now  lotL  His  date  is  inferred  &om  bis  mention 
of  Thnuyllus,  who  lived  under  Tiberiuv  He  wrote 
on  arithmetic  and  music  ; and  2 of  his  works  on 
these  subjects  are  still  extant  The  work  on  arith- 
metic was  printed  by  VVechel,  Paris,  1538  ; also, 
after  the  TXtUogumfna  ArithtMticaty  attributed  to 
lamblichus.  Lips.  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursius,  in  bis  collection,  Lugd.  Bat. 
161<),  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  Amst. 
1652.  •^4.  Of  Thebes,  a celebrated  painter,  was 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter 
Aristides.  He  flourished  b.  c.  300,  and  onwards. 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apelles  and  Pro- 
togenes.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Cicero 
says  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Echion, 
Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  every  thing  was  already 
perfect  {DnUtUy  18.) 

NIc8m8des  (NiKo/i^Ss^r).  L 1.  King  of  Bi- 
thynU,  wot  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  b.  c.  278.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Gauls,  whom  he  invited  into  Asia,  be  defmlcd  and 
put  to  death  his  brother  Zipoetes,  who  had  for 
some  time  held  the  independent  sovereignty  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Bilbynia.  The  rest  of  his 
reign  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed,  and  under  ^ 
his  satiy  Bithynia  mse  to  a high  degree  of  power 
axid  prosperity,  He  founded  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
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which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The 
length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain,  but  he  probably 
died  about  250.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
ZixLAa.«2.  n.  Sumamed  EflPHA.VKS  king  of 
Bithynia,  reigned  b.  c.  149 — 91.  He  was  the 

son  and  successor  of  Pnisias  1 1.,  and  4th  in  descent 
from  the  preceding.  He  was  brought  up  at  Home, 
where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
senate.  Prusiat,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  of 
his  son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  bis  assas- 
sination. The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nicomedes,  who 
thereupon  returned  to  Asia,  and  declared  open  w'ar 
against  his  father.  Prusias  was  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  son, 
149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil  reign  of  Nicomedes 
few  events  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  131.  He 
subsequently  obtained  possession  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  attempted  to  gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying 
Laodice,  the  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was, 
however,  expelled  from  Cappadocia  by  Mithridatei ; 
and  he  was  also  compell^  by  the  Homans  to 
abandon  Paphlagonia,  when  they  deprived  Mithri- 
dates  of  Cappadocia.  8.  HL  Sumamed  Philo- 
PATOR,  king  of  Bithynia  (91 — 74),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedes  II.  Immediately  after  hii 
accession,  be  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  set 
i up  against  him  his  brother  Socrates  ; but  he  W'os 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year  (90). 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Homans,  Nicomedes  now 
proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Mithridates, 
who  expelled  him  a second  time  from  his  kingdom 
(88).  This  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  1st 
Mithridatic  war  ; at  the  conclusion  of  which  (84) 
Nicomedes  was  again  reinstated  in  his  kingdom. 
He  reigned  nearly  10  years  after  this  second  re- 
storation. He  died  at  the  beginning  of  74,  and 
having  no  children,  by  his  will  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Homan  people. 

HlodmUXB  : Noco/iT^Bfor,  fern.  Ni. 

Ko/jAiZto<ra  : Izmid  or  Ixnikmui^  Ho.),  a celebrated 
city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  king 
Nicomedes  I.  (b.c.  264),  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
the  Sinus  Astacenus  of  Izmid  : comp.  As- 

TACUs).  It  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  then  known  world.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a colony,  and  a favourite  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great.  Though 
repeatedly  injured  by  earthquakes,  it  was  alw.iys 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors.  Like 
its  neighbour  and  rival,  Nicaka,  it  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  ; 
but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Arrian. 

Hicdnla  or  Hio5xiIiiiii,  a town  in  Scythia  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tvnu  (Dnirder), 

Klodphon  and  Hlcdpkron  (Nnrtxpwr, 
an  Athenian  comic  poet,  son  of  Tlieron,  and  a con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  at  the  close  of  his 
career. 

KIe6p61if  NnrdvoXif  : NtAoiroXlr-ijt,  Nicopo- 
lilAnus).  1.  (Haleuprtvyzdy  Hu.),  a city  at  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Epirus,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
, was  peopled  from  Ambracia,  Anoctorium,  and 
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other  neighbouring  cities  tettlen 

from  Aetolia.  Auguttua  alao  built  a temple  of 
Apollo  on  a neighbouring  hill,  and  founded  games 
in  honour  of  the  god,  which  were  held  every  5ih 
year.  The  city  waa  ivceived  into  the  Amphic* 
tronic  league  in  place  of  the  Dolopea.  It  ij  spoken 
of  both  as  a libera  civitos  and  as  a colony.  It  had 
a considerable  commerce  and  extensive  Bthehes. 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  by  Constantine, 
and  its  buildinga  were  restored  both  by  Julian  and 
by  Justinian. 2.  (Xicopu/i\  a city  of  Moesia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan  in  me» 
mory  of  a victory'  over  the  Dacians  and  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Franks  by  the  sultan  Bajaxet,  on  Sept.  *JB, 
1396.«3.  {Knderfz^  or  a city  of 

Armenia  Minor,  on  or  near  the  Lycus  &nd  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  founded  by  Pompey 
on  the  spot  w'here  he  gain^  his  first  victory  over 
Mithridates  : a fiourishing  place  in  the  time  of 
Augustus;  restored  by  Justinian. ^4.  A city  in 
the  N.  E.  comer  of  Cilicis  near  the  junction  of  the 
Taurus  and  Amamit.«->5.  (ATurs  A'sossero,  or 
Oiewr's  6'os^S  Hu.),  a city  of  Lower  KgypS 
about  2 or  3 miles  El.  of  Alexandris  on  the  canal 
between  Alexandria  and  Canopus,  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  his  last  victory  over  Aiw 
tonius.  Here  also,  os  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to 
Actium,  Augustus  founded  a temple  of  Apollo, 
with  games  every  5th  year.  Not  being  mentioned 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars,  it  would  seem 
to  hare  become  a mere  suburb  of  Alexandria. 

Kieostr&ttli  (NiadcrTparot),  the  youngest  of  the 
3 sons  of  Aristophanes,  was  himself  a comic  poet. 
His  plays  belonged  both  to  the  middle  and  the 
new  comedy. 

Ifigelr,  Nigir,  or  Nlgris  (Nfyeip,  a com- 
pounded form  of  the  word  G^r  or  f7iV,  which 
seems  to  be  a native  African  term  for  a river  in  gene- 
ral), changed,  by  a confusion  which  was  the  more 
easily  made  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  people 
of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  a great 

river  of  .Aethiopia  Interior,  which  modem  usage 
has  identified  w'ith  the  river  odled  JoU4ta  (Le. 
firmt  liivtr)  and  Qaorro  (or  rather  A'oioara),  in  W. 
Africa.  As  early  os  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  find 
an  authentic  statement  concerning  a river  of  the  in- 
terior of  Libya,  which  is  evidently  identical  both 
with  the  Nigir  of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  with  the  Quorra.  He  tells  us  (ii.  32)  that  5 
young  men  of  the  Nasamones,  a Libyan  people  on  ' 
the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  started 
to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya ; that,  after 
crossing  the  inhabited  part,  and  the  region  of  the 
wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many  days  through 
the  Desert  towards  the  W.,  till  they  came  to  a 
plain  where  Iruit  trees  grew  ; and  as  they  cat  the 
fruit,  they  were  seized  by  some  little  black  men, 
whose  language  they  could  not  understand,  who 
led  them  through  great  marshes  to  a city,  inha- 
bited by  the  same  sort  of  little  black  men,  who 
were  all  enchanters  ; and  a great  river  flowed  by  i 
the  city  from  W.  to  E.,  and  in  it  there  were  cro- 
codiles. Herodotus,  like  his  informants,  inferred 
from  the  course  of  the  river,  and  from  the  cro- 
codiles in  it,  that  it  was  the  Nile  ; but  it  can 
hardly  be  any  river  but  the  Quorra  ; and  that  the 
city  waa  Timbuctoo  is  far  more  probable  than  not 
The  opinion,  that  the  Niger  was  a W.  branch  of 
the  Nile,  prevailed  very  generally  in  ancient 
times  ; but  by  no  means  uzuTersally.  Pliny  gives 
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the  same  aoconnt  in  a very  confused  manner,  and 
makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  boundary 
between  N.  Africa  and  Aethiopia.  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever,  who  evidently  had  new  sources  of  information 
respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir 
rise  not  far  from  its  real  source  (allowing  for  the 
imperfect  observations  on  which  his  numerical  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  are  founded)  and  follow  a 
direction  not  very  different  from  what  that  of  the 
Joli-ba  and  Qunrra  would  be  if  we  suppo^  that 
the  Zirmi^  Koji^  and  Jeo,  form  an  unbroken  com- 
munication between  the  Quorra  and  the  lake  TAad, 
But  Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries render  a very  remarkable  statement,  that  s 
branch  of  the  Nigeir  communicates  with  the  lake 
Libya  (Aiflirt^)*  which  he  places  in  16®  30'  N.  Ul 
and  35®  E.  long,  (i  e.  from  the  Fortunate  I.=17® 
from  Greenwich  K This  is  edmofi  exoftly  the  po- 
sition of  lake  Tckad;  and.  if  the  Tckadda  really 
flows  out  of  this  lake,  it  will  represent  the  branch 
of  the  Nigeir  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  in- 
formants, however,  seem  to  have  inverted  the 
dirtetion  of  its  stream.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  Ptolemy  places  on  the  Nigeir  a city  named 
Thamondocana  in  the  exoet  position  of 
and  that  the  length  of  the  river,  computed  frcmi 
his  position,  agrees  very  nearly  with  its  real  length. 
The  error  of  connecting  the  Niger  and  the  Nil* 
revived  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  only 
been  exploded  by  very  recent  discoveries. 

Hi^r,  C.  Fescennltu,  was  governor  of  Syns 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Commodm.  oa 
whose  death  be  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  the  EasI,  a.  d.  193.  But  in  the  following  veer 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Septimiui 
Severus.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of 
the  firmness  with  which  Niger  enforced  the  most 
rigid  discipline  among  his  troops  ; but  he  preserved 
his  popularity  by  the  impartiality  which  b«  dis- 
played, and  by  the  example  of  frugality,  temperance, 
and  hardy  endurance  of  toil  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  0W71  person. 

Nigirk  (Ni'y«»pa,  Ptol. ; Jeitneh  ?),  a city  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  capital  of  tbs 
Nioritax. 

Nigrltae  or  -4tet  (Ni^pcroj,  NrypTroi 
N»7/njT«r),  the  N.-most  of  the  Ethiopian  (i.  e. 
A'#yro)  peoples  of  Central  Africa,  dwelt  about  ibe 
Nigir,  in  the  great  plain  of  Sotidan, 

Ni^tii  Laeu  (Ncyplrif  a lake  in  the 

interior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  reprevnti 
the  river  Nigir  as  flowing.  He  places  it  alwit  *i 
the  true  source  of  the  Nigir  (i.  e.  the  Joldba);  but 
it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether  the  river  has  its 
source  in  a lake.  Some  modern  geographers  id«>* 
lifv  it  with  the  lake  Debo^  S.  W.  of 

NXlQpdUi  or  miai  (NefAon  wdAir.  NeiAw).  * 
city  of  the  Heptanomia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the 
Nomos  Heracleopolites,  was  built  on  an  island  in 
the  Nile,  20  geographical  miles  N.  E.  of  Hera- 
cleopolit.  There  was  a temple  here  in  which,  as 
throughout  Egypt,  the  river  Nile  was  worshipped 
as  a god. 

Kilai  ( ‘ NiiXof,  derived  probably  from  a wort 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  dialects  of  India, 
Xilat^  L e.  blacky  and  sometimes  called  MsAaf  hr 
' the  Greeks:  N«^os  occurs  first  in  Hesiod; 
calls  the  river  Klyvirrit:  A’i/e,  Arab.  HaAr-A»t, 
or  simply  Btihr^  i.  e.  <Ae  River : the  modem  nsnie* 
of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  sra 

various).  This  river,  one  of  the  most  import*®l  o 
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the  world,  flows  through  a channel  which  forms  a 
•ort  of  cleft  extending  N.  and  S.  through  the  high 
rocky  and  sandy  land  of  N.K.  Africa.  Its  W.  or  main 
branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  source,  but 
it  has  been  followed  up  to  a point  in  4^  4*2'  N.  lat. 
and  30"  58^  £.  long.,  where  it  is  a rapid  mountain 
stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  6 knots  an  hour  over 
a rocky  bed,  free  &om  alluvial  soil.  After  a course 
in  tlie  general  direction  of  N.  N.  E.  as  far  as  a 
place  oidled  Khariuwk,  in  15^  34'  K.  lat  and  32^ 
30'  E.  long.,  this  river,  which  is  called  the  Bahr- 
ei-AUad^  i.  e.  ^VkiU  /finer,  receives  another  larM 
river,  the  Bakr-tl-Atrtk,  L e.  Blue  Rittr^  the 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  highlands  of  Ab^inia^ 
about  1 1<>  N.  lat  and  37  E.  long : this  is  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  Astapus 
of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  E.  branch,  called 
Tacazxe^  the  Astaborab  of  the  ancients,  rises 
also  in  the  highlands  of  Abjfuima^  in  about  1 1^ 
40'  N.  lat,  and  39"  40'  E.  long.,  and  joins  the 
Nile  ().  e.  the  main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Abiad  and  the  Azrek)^  in  17"  4.V  N.  lat,  and 
about  34^  5'K.  long.:  the  point  of  junction  was  the 
apex  of  the  island  of  Maaoi.  Here  the  united 
river  is  about  2 miles  broad.  Hence  it  flows 
through  iVu^io,  in  a magniflcent  rocky  valley,  fall* 
ing  over  6 cataracts,  the  N.*rooat  of  which,  called 
the  FirU  cataract  (i.  e.  to  a person  going  up  the 
river),  is  and  has  always  been  the  S.  boundaiy' 
of  coarse  from  this  point  to  its 

junction  with  the  Mediterranean,  a suflicient  ge> 
neral  description  has  been  given  under  Axgyptl's 
(p.  14).  The  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
S.  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient  times,  3 in 
number,  and  these  again  parted  into  7,  of  which, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  5 were  natural  and  2 artiflcial 
These  7 mouths  were  nearly  all  named  imm  cities 
which  stood  upon  them : they  were  called,  pro- 
ceeding from  E.  to  W.,  the  Felusiac,  the  Tanitic 
or  Sa'itic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatuitic  or  Path- 
inetic  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  or 
Bolbitine,  and  the  Caoobic  or  Canopic.  Through 
the  alterations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  river,  they  have  now  all  shifted  their  positions, 
or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except  2,  and 
these  are  much  diminished  ; namely,  the  DamitU 
mouth  on  the  £.  and  the  Roeetta  mouth  on  the  ^V^ 
Of  the  canals  connected  with  the  Nile  in  the  Delta, 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Canobic,  which  con- 
nected the  Canobic  mouth  with  the  lake  Mareotis 
aad  with  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  (after- 
w.'irdi  called  that  of  Trajan)  which  connected  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta  with  the  bay 
of  HerodpoUs  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea : the 
formation  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  king  Nccho, 
and  its  repair  and  improvement  successively  to 
rhirius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
detphus  and  Tmjan.  That  the  Delta,  and  indeed 
the  whole  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  created 
by  ti>e  Nile,  cannot  be  doubted  ; but  the  present 
small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the  formation 
must  have  been  made  long  before  the  historical 
period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the  river  has  bern 
spoken  of  under  Akoyptub.  It  is  caused  by 
the  tropical  rains  on  the  highlands  in  which  it  rises. 
The  best  ancient  accounts,  preserved  by  Ptolemy, 
place  its  source  in  a range  of  mountains  in  Central 
Africa,  called  the  Mountauis  of  the  Moon  ; and 
the  most  recent  information  points  to  a range  of 
mountains,  a little  N.  of  the  Equator,  called 
W-A'smri,  or  the  Blue  /Hoimiaui,  as  containing  the 
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^bable  sources  of  the  Bahr  AUad,  The  ancient 
^yptians  deified  the  Nile,  and  took  the  utmost 
care  to  preserve  its  water  from  pollution. 

ifintll,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of  Ninus 
or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  his  exploits  is  given 
under  Semiramis,  his  wife,  whose  name  was  more 
celebrated.  [Sbmiravib.] 

Klnoit  NIslItb  (Nl*’or,or  less  correctly  Nreor:  0. 
T.  Nineveh,  LXX.  Nirev^,  Niesut : NiVior,  Nini- 
vitae,  pi.),  tbecapital  of  thegreat  Assyrian  monarch}', 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  sto^ 
on  the  R side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  in  the  district  of  Aturia.  The  accounts  of 
its  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  as  those 
respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  general  [As- 
BVRu].  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ascribe 
its  foundation  to  Ninus  ; but  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
tie  {x.  \\)  we  are  told,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  and  his 
foundation  of  Babel  and  other  cities  in  Shinor 
(i.e.  Babylonia),  that  **  out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur"  (or  otherwise,  **he  — i.  e.  Nimrod  — 
went  forth  into  Assyria  "),  “and  builded  Nine- 
veh.^ There  is  no  further  mention  of  Nineveh  in 
Scripture  till  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  b.c. 
825,  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  commissioned  to 
preach  repentance  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then 
described  as  “ an  exceeding  great  city,  of  3 days* 
journey,’*  and  as  containing  “more  than  120,000 
persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  liond 
and  their  left  hand,'*  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to 
children,  would  represent  a population  of  600,000 
soula  The  other  passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
prophets  denounce  ruin  against  it,  bear  witness  to 
its  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  the  latest  of  them 
{Zeph.  il  13)  is  dated  only  a few  years  before  the 
finsil  destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  effected  by 
the  Medes  and  Babylonians  about  fi.  c.  606.  It  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon, 
and  Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  150  stadia  by  90,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  480  stadia  (more  than  55  statute  miles)  : if 
so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  together 
with  its  suburbs.  In  judging  of  these  statements, 
not  only  must  allowance  be  made  for  the  immense 
space  occupied  by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for 
the  Oriental  mode  of  building  a city,  so  as  to  in- 
clude large  gardens  and  other  open  spaces  within 
the  walls.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  arc  described  as 
100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3 chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them  ; with  1500  towers,  200 
feet  in  height.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  about  B.  c.  606  ; and  fre- 
quent allusions  occur  to  its  desolate  state.  Under 
the  Homan  empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with 
a city  Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinut,  and  a medieval  historian  of  the  13th  cen- 
ttirv'  mentions  a fort  of  the  same  name : but  state- 
ments like  these  must  refer  to  some  later  place 
built  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh. Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
none  was  thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost 
than  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarch iea.  Tradition  pointed  out  a few  shapeless 
mounds  opposite  Motul  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  as  all 
that  remained  of  Nineveh  ; and  a few  fragments  of 
masonry  were  occasionally  dug  up  there,  and  else- 
where in  Auyria,  bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost 
unknown  character,  called,  from  its  shape,  cuneU 
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form  or  arrow-bmdcd.  Within  the  lut  10  y«*arn, 
however,  those  &hnp«deM  mounds  have  been  shown 
to  contain  the  remains  of  great  palaces,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and  the 
records  of  Assyrian  conquests  are  sculptured  ; while 
the  etforts  which  had  long  been  made  to  decipher 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  in  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  Assyria,  hare  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  make  it  probable  that  we  may  soon 
read  the  records  of  Assyrian  history  from  her  own 
monuments.  It  is  as  yet  premature  to  form  defi- 
nite conclusions  to  any  great  extent.  The  results 
of  Major  Rawlinson’s  study  of  the  cuneiform  iiH 
Bcriptions  of  Aiayria  are  only  in  process  of  publica- 
tiuiL  The  excavauons  conducted  by  Dr.  lanyard 
and  M.  Botta  hare  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  Nineveh,  namely  Koujfunjik  and 
K«U>i~Yuntu^  opposite  to  MosuI^Rud  at  Khornixui^ 
about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  but  also  in  a mound, 
18  miles  lower  down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Tigris  and  the  frrea^  ZuL^  which 
still  bean  the  name  of  \imro»d ; and  it  is  clear 
that  their  remains  belong  to  different  periods,  em-  j 
bracing  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  ex-  I 
tending  over  seveml  genemtions  ; none  of  which  ; 
can  be  later  than  B.  c.  60t>,  while  some  of  them 
probably  belong  to  a period  at  least  os  ancient  ns 
the  13lh,  and  perhaps  even  the  15th  century  B.C. 
There  arc  other  mounds  of  ruins  as  yet  unexplored. 
Which  of  these  ruins  correspemd  to  the  true  site  of 
Nineveh,  or  whether  (as  Dr.  Layard  suggests) 
that  vast  city  may  have  extended  all  the  way 
along  the  Tiirris  fnim  Kouynnjik  to  Simroud^  and 
to  a correstwnding  breadth  N.  E.  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  Kht/rt>diad^  ore  questions  still  under  discus- 
sion. Meanwhile,  the  itudy  of  the  monuments 
and  inscriptions  thus  discovered  must  soon  throw  | 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject.  Some  splendid 
fragments  of  soilpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Layard 
from  iVtmroM//,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
^fuseum. 

Hinyas  (Nik^c),  son  of  Ninas  and  Semiraniis. 
See  Sx.MiR.sMi8. 

K15be  (Nid€n).  1-  Daughter  of  phoroneus,  and 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgus.  — 2. 
Dauglit-  r of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Taygete  or 
the  Hyad  Dione.  She  was  the  sister  of  Pelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  6 sons  and  6 daughters. 
Being  proud  of  the  number  of  her  children,  she 
deemed  herself  s»{)erior  to  Leto,  who  had  given 
birth  to  only  2 children,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  in- 
dignant at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  their  arrows.  For  9 days  their  bodies  lay  in 
their  blood  without  nny  one  burying  them,  for 
Zeus  had  changed  the  people  into  ston^  ; but  on 
the  10th  day  the  gods  themselves  buried  them. 
Nio)>e  herself,  who  had  gone  to  Mt.  Sipylus,  was 
meU-unorphosed  into  stone,  and  even  thus  ctmtinued 
to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods  had 
visited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  stoiy,  which 
later  wrilei^  have  greatly  modified  nnd  cnlaiged. 
The  number  and  nami^  of  the  children  of  Niohe 
vary  very  much  in  the  different  accounts  ; for  while 
Homer  states  that  their  number  was  12,  Hesiod 
and  others  mentioned  20,  Aleman  only  6,  Sappho 
18,  and  Herodotus  4;  but  the  most  commoniv  re- 
ceived number  in  later  times  appears  to  have  Iteeo 
14,  immely  7 suns  and  7 daughters.  According  to 
Homer  all  the  children  of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows 
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of  Apollo  and  Artemis  ; but  later  writers  state  that 
one  of  her  sons.  Amphion  or  Amyclas,  and  one  of 
her  daughters,  Meliboea,  w'ere  saved,  but  that  Me- 
liboea,  having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the  light 
of  her  dying  brothers  and  sisters,  was  afterwi^ 
called  Chloris.  The  time  and  place  at  which  the 
children  of  Niobe  were  destroyed  are  likewise 
stated  differently.  According  to  Homer,  they  pe- 
rished in  their  mother's  hoase.  According  to  Ovid, 
the  sons  were  slain  while  tliey  w’ere  engaged  in 
gymnastic  exercises  in  a plain  near  Theb^  and 
the  daughters  during  the  funeral  of  their  brothers. 
Others,  again,  transfer  the  scene  to  Lydia,  or  mske 
Niobe,  after  the  death  of  her  children,  go  from 
Thebes  to  Lydia,  to  her  father  Tantalus  on  Ml 
Sipylus,  where  Zeus,  at  her  owu  request,  meta- 
morphosed her  into  a stone,  which  during  the 
summer  always  shed  tears.  In  the  time  of  Ptn- 
Hanias  people  still  fancied  they  could  see  the  petri- 
fied figure  of  Niobe  on  Ml  Sipylus.  The  tomb  of 
the  children  of  Niobe,  however,  was  shown  st 
Thebes.  The  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children  wii 
frequently  taken  as  a subject  by  ancient  sitista 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  works  of 
art  still  extant  is  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  filled  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Sosianos  at  Rome,  and  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome  in  the  year  1583.  This  group  is 
now  at  Florence,  and  consists  of  the  mother,  who 
holds  her  youngest  daughter  on  her  knees,  and  13 
statues  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  besides  a figure 
usually  called  the  paedagogns  of  the  children.  The 
Homans  themselves  were  uncertain  whether  the 
group  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles. 

KiphfctM  (4  i.  e,  Snouf-mouMtai» : 

Bidan),  a mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  forming  an 
E.  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  from  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Euphrates  towards  the  Lake  of  Tua, 
before  reaching  which  it  turns  to  the  and  sp- 
proaches  the  Tigris  below  Tigranocerta  ; thus  mf- 
ruunding  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  basin  of  the  highest 
course  of  the  'i'igris  (which  is  enclosed  on  the  $. 
and  S.W.  by  Ml  Marius),  and  dividing  it  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ananias  (Murad)  or  S.  branch 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  continuation  of  Ml  Ni* 
phatei  to  the  S.E.  along  the  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris 
valley  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchi 
of  Kurdidan), 

Kmof  (Ni/HOf),  son  of  Charopiis  and  Aglsis, 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  from  the  island  of 
Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  CnidusX  Later  writers 
relate  that  h^  was  slain  by  Eurypylus  or  Aeneai. 

HlMesu  [Mboara.1 

Kisaea,  Kixaei,  Nisaatis  Carnpuf  (Nuroio, 
Nuroioi,  rb  Niooior  wsbfor),  these  names  arc  found 
III  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  for  vanouf 
places  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Caspian  ; lhasooe 
a'riter  mentions  a city  Nisaea  in  Margians,  snd 
nnother  a people  Nisaei  in  the  N.  of  Aria;  but 
nuMt  apply  the  term  Nisaean  Plain  to  a plain  m 
the  N.  of  Great  Media,  near  Rhagae,  the  poiiarr 
ground  of  a great  number  of  hors»*s  of  the  finest 
breed,  which  supplied  the  studs  of  the  king  and 
nobles  of  Persia.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this 
breed  of  horses  was  called  Nisaean  frum  their  of*- 
ginal  home  in  Margiana  (a  district  fiunous  for  it> 
horses)  and  that  the  Nisaean  plain  received  its 
name  rioro  the  horses  kept  in  it. 

KUibU  ( Kiiriftf  : 'SiaiSrfrot).  1.  Alio  AntiO' 
chia  Mygdooiaa  (U.  T.  Aram  ^ba  ? Ro.  nr- 
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b'ii\  ft  celebrated  citj  of  Meaepotamia,  and  the  ; 
capital  of  the  dietrict  of  Mygdonia,  stood  on  the 
river  Mygdonius  {Nakr^aUHitaU)  37  Roman  mile* 
S.W.  of  Tigranocerta,  in  a verr  fertile  district  It 
was  the  centre  of  a considerable  trade^  and  was  of 
great  importance  as  a militarr  post.  In  the  suc- 
cessive wars  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranes, 
the  Parthiana,  and  the  Persians,  it  was  several 
times  taken  and  retaken,  until  at  last  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian. » 2. 
A city  of  Aria  at  the  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus. 

Klioa  (Nnros).  L King  of  Megara,  w*as  son 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  Aegeus,  Pallas, 
and  Lycus,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  be 
became  the  father  of  Scylla,  When  Megara  was 
besieged  by  Minos.  Scylla,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Mmos,  pulled  out  the  purple  or  golden  hair 
w hich  grew  on  the  top  of  her  father's  head,  and  on 
which  his  life  depended.  Nisus  thereupon  died, 
and  Minos  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  Minos, 
however,  was  so  horrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
natural daughter,  that  he  ordered  Scylla  to  be 
fastened  to  the  poop  of  his  ship,  and  afterwards 
drowned  her  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  According  to 
others,  Minos  left  Megara  in  disgust ; Scylla  leapt 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship  ; but  her 
father,  who  bad  been  changed  into  a tea-eagle  (Ao- 
liaechu\  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  either  a fish  or  a bird 
called  Ciris.  — Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is 
sometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Nima  and 

Niah».  [Stylla.]  — Nisaea,  tb»  port  t*wn  of 
Megiirti,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  ^m 
Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of  Scyllaeum  from  his 
daughter.  ^2.  Son  of  Hyrtoensi,  and  a friend  of 
Kurvalus.  The  two  friends  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a night  attack  against  the 
Kutulian  camp. 

His^ros  (NiVowpoj  : A^otero),  a small  island  in 
the  Carpathian  S^-a,  a little  distance  off  the  pn>< 
moutory  of  Caria  called  Trinpium,  of  a round  form, 
80  stadia  (8  geog.  miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed 
of  lofty  rocks,  the  highest  being  227 1 feet  high.  Its 
volcanic  nature  gave  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  its 
origin,  that  Poseidon  tore  it  off  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Cos  to  hurl  it  upon  the  giant  Polybotem 
It  w*as  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and 
mill-stones.  Its  capital,  of  the  some  name,  stood 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  where  considerable 
ruins  of  iu  Acropolis  remain.  Its  first  inhnibitants 
are  said  to  bare  been  Carians  ; but  already  iu  the 
heroic  age  it  had  received  a Dorian  populati<m, 
like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the  On*eks. 

It  received  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the  histori- 
cal age.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Canon  queen  Artemisia:  it  next 
became  a tributary  ally  of  Athens;  though  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  recovered  for  Athens 
by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  B.  c.  394.  After  the 
vict4)ni-  of  the  Homans  over  Antioehus  the  Great, 
it  was  assitmed  to  Rhodes  ; and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Rhodian  republic,  wa%  united  to  the  Homan 
empire  about  a c.  70. 

siitiobrlgea,  a Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Liger,  whose 
fighting  force  consisted  of  3000  men.  Their  chief 
town  was  AoixMUM 
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9itdcris  L A queen  of  Babylon, 

mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascril>et  to  her 
many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  supposed  by  most  modem  writers  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Nebuchitdnextar,  and  the  mother 
or  grandmother  of  Labynetus  or  Belshaczar,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon.  2.  A queen  of  Egypt,  was 
elected  to  the  sovereignty  in  place  of  her  brother, 

! whom  the  Egyptians  had  killed.  In  order  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  she 
built  a very'  long  chamber  under  ground,  and  when 
it  was  finished  invited  to  a bianquet  in  it  those  of 
the  Egyptians  who  had  had  a principal  share  in  the 
murder.  While  they  were  engaged  in  the  lonquet 
she  let  in  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by 
means  of  a large  concealed  pipe,  and  drown>‘d  them 
all,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus.  We  team  from  other  au- 
thorities that  she  was  a C4  lebrated  personage  in 
Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  built  the 
third  pyramid,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Mycerinus.  Alodem  writers  make 
her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  6th  dynasty,  and 
state  that  she  reigned  6 years  in  place  of  her  mur- 
dered husl>and  (not  her  brother,  as  Herodotus 
states),  whose  name  was  Menthu6phis.  The  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ton  or  grandson  of  the  l^Ioe- 
ris  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans. 

Hitrue,  Nitrariaie  (NiTpioi,  Nfrpio,  Nfrgcucu : 
Oirkei^rl-I^Marah),  the  celebrated  natron  lake*  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a valley  on  the  S.W. 
margin  of  the  l)ella,  and  gave  to  the  surrounding 
district  the  name  of  the  Uofxhs  Nirpittris  or  Ns- 
and  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  chief  cmcu- 
pstion  was  the  extraction  of  the  natron  from  the 
lakes,  the  name  of  Nirp«^<u.  This  district  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Strapis,  and  the 
only  place  in  Kgj'pt  w here  sheep  were  sacrificed. 

Kixi  Dii,  a general  term,  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  those  divinities  who  were  believed  to  assist 
women  in  child-hirth. 

Hobnior,  Fulvlos,  plebeians.  This  family  was 
originally  called  Paetinos,  and  the  name  of  No- 
bilior  was  first  as<>umed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate  that 
he  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  this  name. 
L 6er.,  consul  b.  c.  255,  with  M.  Aemilius  Paulas, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  The  2 
consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  bring  off  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  army  of  R*^ulas.  On  their  way  to 
Africa  they  gained  a naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians  ; but  on  their  return  to  lu!y,  they  were 
wrecked  off  the  co.i*t  of  Sicily,  and  nmst  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed.  ^ 2.  M.,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  curule  aodile  195  * praetor  193,  when 
he  defeated  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the 
town  of  Toletura  ; and  consul  189,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Aetolrins. 
He  took  the  town  of  Ambracla,  and  com^wlb'd  the 
Aetolians  to  sne  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  he  was  censor  with  M.  Aemiluis  I^repidut, 
the  pnntifex  moximus.  Fulviut  Nobilior  had  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art  ; he  was  a patr*<n  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  who  uccompanied  him  in  his  Aetolion 
campaign  ; and  be  belonged  to  that  party  ammig 
the  Homan  nobles  who  were  uitroduciug  into  the 
city  a taste  for  Greek  literuture  and  refinement. 
He  was.  therefore,  attacked  by  Cato  the  censor, 
who  made  merrv  with  his  name,  calling  him  mo* 
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lUwT  ioitead  of  mhiliir,  FuWiuif  in  hii  ceoior* 
ship,  erected  a temple  to  Herculet  and  the  Muse« 
in  the  Circus  FUminiuf,  a*  a proof  that  the  state 
ought  to  cultivate  the  libeml  arts  ; and  he  adorned 
it  trith  the  paintings  and  statues  which  he  had 
brought  from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  Aetolia. 

3.  H.,  son  of  No,  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171  ; 
curule  aedile  166,  the  year  in  which  the  Andria  of 
TereiKe  was  performed  ; and  consul  159.^4.,  Q.t 
also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  153,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  gn.'at  lots.  He 
was  censor  in  136.  He  inherited  his  fatber*s  love 
for  literature:  he  presented  the  poet  Ennius  with 
the  Roman  franchise  when  he  was  a triumvir  for 
founding  a colony. 

Hdla  (NoJ&nus : Ab/a),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  21  Roman  miles  S.  K.  of 
Capua,  on  the  rood  from  that  place  to  Nuceria, 
was  founded  by  the  Ausonuuia,  but  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrrheni  (Etruscans),  whence 
some  writers  call  it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  b.  c.  327 
Nola  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  tend  2000  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Neapolis.  In  313  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faithful 
to  the  Hnntans  even  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted  to  Han- 
nibal ; and  it  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  retain 
its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  con- 
federates, and  when  taken  by  Sulla  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  Samnilc  garrison.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  made  a Roman  colony 
by  Vesp:uian.  The  emperor  Augustus  died  at 
Nola.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  Campanian  v.tses  have  been 
found  in  modem  times.  According  to  an  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  church  bells  were  invented  at 
Nolo,  and  were  hence  called  Campanae. 

Koment&lltu,  mentioned  by  Hunice  as  pro- 
verbially noted  for  extravagance  and  a riotous 
mode  of  living.  The  Scholiasts  tell  us  that  his 
full  name  was  L.  Cassius  Nomeutanus. 

KonUOltliia  (Nomentanus:  La  MaUana\  ori- 
ginally a Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  but  subee- 
quently  a Sabine  town,  14  (Roman)  miles  from 
Rome,  from  which  the  Via  Xomentana  (more  an- 
ciently Via  Ficulensis)  and  the  Porta  Xomenlana 
at  Rome  derived  their  name.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Ifdoila  (rd  Nd^a),  a mountain  in  Arcadia  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  aaid  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a nymph  Nomio. 

Ndmlot  (N<(>uos),  a surname  of  divinities  pro- 
tecting the  pastures  and  shepherds,  such  as  Apollo, 
Pan,  Hermes,  and  Aristaeus. 

Kon&cris  (Nw*'aKpis:  SofvaitptiTrit,  fiwvaxpt’ 
ciJs),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Phe- 
neus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  in  which 
the  river  Styx  took  its  origin.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Nonacrls,  the  wife 
of  Lycaon.  From  this  town  Hermes  is  called 
Nonacriaie*t  Evaiider  Abnooniu,  Atalanta  A'oiia- 
cna,  and  Callisto  \onacrina  Pirffo^  in  the  general 
sense  of  Arcadian. 

Honlui  Harcelliu.  [ManexLLts.] 

Nonlof  Bafhnas.  [bupKNas.] 

Honnot  (N3r>'ov).  1.  A Greek  poet,  was  a 

native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Heipocting  his  life 
ootbiog  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a Christian. 
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He  is  the  author  of  an  enormous  epic  poem,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Dioaih 
haca  or  Bastariea  (Atovioruxird  or  Baatropued),  and 
which  consists  of  48  hooka.  The  work  has  no 
literary  merit ; the  style  is  bombastic  and  infUled  ; 
and  the  incidents  are  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  Edited  by  Oiaefe,  Lips.  1819 — 
1826,  2 vols.  8vo.  Nonnus  also  made  a paraphrase 
of  the  gospel  of  St  John  in  Hexameter  verse,  which 
is  likewise  extant  Edited  by  Heinsius,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1 627.-2.  Theophanet  KonntiA,  a Greek 
medical  writer  who  lir^  in  the  lOth  century  after 
Christ  His  work  is  entitled  a ^ Compendium  of 
the  whole  Medical  art^  and  is  compiled  from  pre- 
vious writers.  Edited  by  Berua^,  Gothae  et 
Amatel.  1794,  1795,  2 volt. 

Kdra  (rd  Nwpa:  Nespardt,  Norensis).  L(7brrv 
Furcadizo),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sardinia, 
founded  by  Iberian  settlers  under  Norax,  stood  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanits,  32  Roman  miles 
S.W.  of  Caralis.  — 2.  A mountain  fortress  of  Cajv 
padocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Taurus,  noted  fur  the  siege  sustained  in 
it  by  Eumencs  against  Antigonus  for  a wbotc 
w’tnter.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Nnp®- 
offo6s^  it  w*as  the  treasury  of  Sisinas,  a preteoder 
to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia. 

Norba  (Norbaneosis,  Norbanus).  1.  (A'br»o\ 
a strongly  fortified  town  in  Latiuin  on  the  idupe  of 
the  Volscian  mountains  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Nyrophacus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Latin  and 
subsequently  to  the  Volscian  league.  At  early  as 
B.C.  492  the  Romans  founded  a colony  at  Norho. 
It  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war, 
and  w*as  destroyed  by  fire  by  its  owm  inhabitants, 
when  it  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla’s  generals. 
There  are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  s 
subterraneous  passage  at  Norma.  — 2.  Suniamed 
Cartsarhu  (A/miUaro),  a Roman  colony  in  Luti* 
taiiia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.\^  • 
Augusta  Emcrita.  The  bridge  built  by  order  of 
Trajan  over  the  Tagus  at  this  place  is  still  extant 
It  is  600  feet  long  by  28  wide,  and  couiaini  6 
arches. 

Norb&nns,  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  93* 
when  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  of  majesias, 
but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime  in  the 
following  year,  on  account  of  disturbances  which 
took  place  at  the  trial  of  Caepio.  In  90  or  89, 
Norbanus  was  praetor  in  Sicily  during  the  Mars>c 
war  ; and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused  the  Marum 
party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  be  was  de- 
feated by  Sulla  near  Capua,  lii  the  following 
year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Corbo  in  Cisalpiw 
Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  entirely  defeated 
by  Mctellus  Pius.  Norbanus  escaped  from  Ita^f* 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  pul  an  end  to  hia 
life,  when  his  person  was  demanded  by  Sulla. 
Norbantu  FUoctii.  [Ftacciro.] 

Nor6Xa  (Nwp^«»a:  Xeumarkt  in  Siyrh\ 
ancient  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in  Norlm^ 
from  which  the  whole  country’  probably  derived  lU 
name.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Norinno* 
a little  S.  of  the  river  Murius,  and  on  the  rojd 
from  Virunum  to  Ovilaba.  It  is  celebrated  « 
place  where  Carbo  was  defeated  by  ihe  Ciml’f^ 
B.c.  113.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Bun  in 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.  (Goes.  li.  G.  i.  5.) 

Ndrionm,  a Roman  province  S.  of  the  P-viub^ 
which  prolmbly  derived  its  name  from  the  town  ol 
Norku,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pamibc,oit 
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the  W.  by  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia,  on  the  E.  by 
Pannnnio,  nnd  on  the  S.  by  Pnnnonia  and  Italy. 
It  was  separated  from  Khaetia  and  Vindelicia  by 
ibe  river  Aenus  (/ww),  from  Pannonui  on  the  E. 
by  M.  Cetins,  and  from  Ponnonin  and  Italy  on  the 
S.  by  the  river  Savuj,  the  A1|hs  Camicao,  and 
^I.  Ocro.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  greater  part 
of  Styria  and  Coriutbia,  and  a part  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Salzburg.  Noricum  was  a Tiioun- 
taiuous  CQuntrv,  for  it  was  not  only  surrounded  on 
the  S.  and  1^.  by  mountains,  but  one  of  the 
main  bronchos  of  the  Alps,  the  Alpes  Noricab 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg),  ran  right 
through  the  pn>vinco.  In  those  mountains  a large 
quantity  of  excellent  iron  was  found  ; and  the 
Noric  swords  were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Gold 
also  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  in 
ancient  tiroes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
Were  Cells,  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which 
the  Taurisci,  also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital 
Noreia,  were  the  most  important.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  after  the  subjugation  of  Ractia 
b}'  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  nnd  their  country  was 
formed  into  a Roman  province.  In  the  later  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  provinces, 
Noricum  was  formed  into  2 provinces  N.  Hipente^ 
along  the  bank  of  the  Donu^,  and  A'.  MedUrrra- 
ttCMM.  scpaniled  frr:>m  the  former  by  the  mountains, 
which  divide  Austria  nnd  Styria : they  both  be- 
longed to  the  diocese  of  IlhTicum  and  the  prefee* 
ture  of  Italy. 

Kortla  or  Hortita,  an  Etruscan  dinnity,  wor* 
shipped  at  Volsinii,  where  a nail  was  driven  every 
year  into  the  wail  of  her  temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  number  of  years. 

Kossii,  a Greek  poetess  <>f  Locri  in  Italy,  lived 
about  a c.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  12  epigrams 
of  coiuiiderabk*  beauty  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

HotUf.  [AfSTEB.] 

Kovarls  (Novarmsis:  A’orara),  a town  in 
Gallia  Transpadoim,  situated  on  a river  of  the  s:ime 
name  (f/ow/aa),  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  V'crcellae,  subsequently  a Homan  municipium. 

Kovatl&ntlS,a  heretic,who  insisted  upon  the  per- 
petual exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all  Christians, 
who  bad  fallen  away  from  the  faith  under  the 
terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  election  of  Corne- 
lius to  the  see  of  Home,  A.  u.  231,  Novationus 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  a rival  p-’irty,  but  was 
condemned  by  the  muncil  held  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  After  a vain  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  position,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a nr-w  sect,  who  from  him 
dcrivetl  the  name  of  Novatiani.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  individual  who  first  proclaimed 
these  doctrines  was  not  NovatUnus,  but  an  African 
presbyUT  under  CyprLm,  named  Novatus.  Hence 
mucii  confusion  has  arisen  l>etw'een  Aowttu  and 
Aotvi/iasas,  who  ought,  however,  to  Ik*  carefully 
distinguished.  A few  of  the  works  of  Novatianus 
arc  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Jack- 
ton.  lyond.  1728. 

Kovituf.  [Novatianus.] 

Kovenslles  or  Noreiuldes  Du,  Roman  gods 
whose  name  is  proUibly  compovd  of  norr  and 
iniulfi,  and  thrrrfnre  signifies  the  new  g<vds  in 
op{>ofiuon  to  the  7a>/(V^tes,  or  old  native  divinities. 
It  was  nistumary  among  the  Romans,  after  the 
conquest  of  a neighlmuring  town,  to  carry  its  gods 
to  Rome,  and  there  establish  their  worship. 
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Kovdlltua  (AVtiss\  a fortified  town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Colonia 
.Agrippina  (CWrj^we),  to  Costra  Vetera  iXanten). 
The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  restored  by 
Julian  in  a.  d.  339. 

Koviodflntiin,  a name  given  to  many  Celtic 
places  from  ibeir  bcine  situated  on  a hill  (dun). 
L (Aottoa),  a town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  E.  of  their  capital  .\varicum. 2. 
(Aeuers),  a town  of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sit,  on  the  road  from  Augustodunuin  to  Lutetia, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niveris  and  the  Ligcr, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  called  Nevimum,  and 
thus  acquired  its  m<^em  name.  3.  A towm  of 
the  Suetsones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  same 
as  Augusta  Suessoniim.  [Augusta,  No.  6.] 

( A^son),  a town  of  the  Helvctii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Locus  Lemanus,  was  made 
a Roman  colony  by  Jolius  Caesar,  n.c.  45,  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Equestris.  ~6.  (/socxi),  a for- 
tress in  Moesia  Inferior  on  the  Danube,  near 
which  Valent  built  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  in  bis  campaign  against  the  Goths. 

NoviomagOB  or  HoeOmagOS.  I.  (Caftrfnan  d» 
Mfdoe)^  a town  of  the  Bituriges  V'iviKi  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  N.  W.  of  Burdigala.  «2.  A town  of 
the  Tricastini  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  probably  the 
modem  AVoax.  though  some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  place  as  Augusta  Tricastinonmi  (Aorex/e).  •— 
8.  (•Vptres),  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  [Nbms- 
tes.]»4.  (.Veaiwc^a),  a town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Gallia  Belgica  on  the  MoseIla.~5.  (A’iiwtrcj^/), a 
town  of  the  BatavL 

Kovitlf,  Q.,  a celebrated  writer  cf  Atellane 
plays,  a contemporary  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

Kovtim  Comnm.  [Comusi.] 

N&ba  Palm  (NoD€a  : prob.  L.  Fittrrh^ 

in  Dar  ZuUh  \ a lake  in  Central  Africa,  receiving 
the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who 
places  it  in  13®  N.  laL  and  40®  E.  long.  (=22® 
from  Greenwich.) 

Kftbae,  Nnbaei  (No7^a<,  Noi>€a7oi),  an  African 
people,  who  ore  found  in  2 places,  namely  about 
the  lake  Nuba,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
N.  of  Meroc,  that  is,  in  the  N.  central  p;irt  of 
Subia : the  latter  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own,  independent  of  Meroe.  By  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  they  had  advanced  N.- wards  os  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Egypt. 

NdcSrla  (Nuccilnus.)  1.  Sumamed  Alfateina 
(A’bcrrtj),  a town  in  Canipania  on  the  Saroui 
(.Sarno),  nnd  on  the  \*ia  Appia,  S.  E.  of  Nolo,  and 
U (Roman)  miles  from  the  coast,  was  tak<*n  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Samnitc  wars,  and  w*as  again  taken 
by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
built, and  both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here 
colonies  of  veU'rans.  Pomp<'ii  was  used  as  the 
harbour  of  Nucerin.  — 2.  Sumamed  CameUaria 
(A’oeera),  a town  in  the  interior  of  l-mbria  on  the 
Via  Flaxninia.  — 3.  f tuzsam),  a small  town  in  ( ial- 
liaCispadana  on  the  P«>,  N.  K.  of  Brixellum.— 4.  A 
town  in  Apulia,  more  conrctly  called  Luckria. 

Koithonet,  a people  of  Germany,  dwelling  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (A73e),  S.  W.  of  the 
Saxones,  and  N.  of  the  Lnngobordi,  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  m'Hiem  AfecJdrMbur^. 

Noma,  Xarclua.  L An  intimate  friend  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  nccom- 
pnnied  to  Rome,  where  Numa  made  him  the  1st 
Ponlifex  Maximus.  Morcius  aspired  to  the  kingly 
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di^iity  on  the  death  of  Pompilius,  and  he  itarred 
bim»elf  to  death  on  the  etection  of  TuUus  Ilostiliut. 
•—2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  is  «id  to  hare  married 
Poraptlia,  the  daughter  of  Nunja  Pompilint.  niid 
to  have  become  by  her  the  father » f Ancus  Marclut. 
Numa  Marciua  was  appointed  by  Tullxis'Hostilius 
prnrf-  ctus  urbi. 

Kama  FompiUas,  the  2nd  king  of  Rome,  who 
belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cure*  in  the  Sabine  omntry,  and  was 
elected  king  one  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus, 
when  the  people  b'-came  tired  of  the  interrepimm  of 
the  senate.  He  was  renowned  for  his  w isdom  and 
bis  piety  ; and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
had  derived  his  knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His 
reign  rvns  long  and  peac-'ful,  and  he  devoted  his 
chief  care  to  the  establishment  of  religion  among 
his  nide  s\ibjects.  He  was  instnicted  by  the  Ca* 
menn  Kgeria,  w'ho  visited  liim  in  a grove  near 
Rome,  and  who  honoured  him  with  her  love.  He 
was  revered  by  the  Homans  as  the  author  of  their 
wh'ile  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first  ap- 
pointed the  pontiHa.  the  augurs,  the  flamens,  the  vir- 
gins of  Ve«>ta,and  the  Salii,  He  founded  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  remained  alw’urs  shut  during  his 
reign.  I’he  length  of  his  reign  is  stated  differently. 
Livy  makes  it  43  years  ; I*olybius  arid  Cicero,  39 
yrars.  The  sacred  books  of  Nnma,  in  which  he  pre- 1 
scril>«d  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  ' 
said  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a separate  tomb, 
and  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident,  500  yearn 
afterwards,  in  B.  c.  181,  They  were  carried  to  the 
city-praetor  IVliJiiis,  and  were  found  to  consist  of 
12  or  7 books  in  Latin  on  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
the  same  number  of  books  in  Greek  on  philosophy  : 
the  latter  were  burnt  on  the  command  of  the  senate, 
but  the  foniwr  were  carefully  preserved.  The 
tlnry  of  the  discoverj’  of  these  btwks  is  evidently  a 
forgery  ; and  the  books,  w’hich  were  ascribed  to 
Nuina,  and  which  were  extant  at  a later  time, 
were  evidently  nothing  more  than  works  containing 
an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Homan  religion. 

Kum&na  ( Cb/iana  hisindta\  a town  in  Pice- 
mmi,  on  the  r*»nd  leading  from  Ancona  to  Atemum 
along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and 
wa*  subseijui’nlly  a municipiiim, 

K&nantla  (Nnmantinus:  nr.  Puente  de  Don 
Cuamit/  Ru.\  the  capital  of  the  Arevacae  or  Are- 
vaci  in  Ilispania  Tarmonensis,  and  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  all  Celtibt-ria,  was  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Dnrius,  nn  a small  tributary  of 
thi.s  river,  and  on  the  road  leaditig  from  A'turica 
to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  being  built  on  a steep  and  precipitous, 
though  not  lofty,  hill,  and  accessible  by  only  one 
path,  which  was  defended  h}'  ditches  and  pali- 
&ade<.  It  was  24  stadia  in  circumference,  but  was 
not  summnd  d by  regular  walls,  which  the  natural 
•Irength  of  Its  position  rendered  unnecessaiy.  It  ; 
was  long  the  hcad-quart  ‘rs  of  the  Celtilierians  in  ! 
their  wars  with  the  Romans  ; and  its  protracted 
siege  and  final  destruction  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger  (11.  c.  133)  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  early  history  of  S[>aiu. 

Numenlus  (Noujuti^or),  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  a 
Pythag«>n*o-PUlnnic  philosopher,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  P!  <tiims  and  bis  school,  as  well  os  by 
Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  His  object  wa,s  to  trace  the  d«»ctrincs  ; 
of  Plato  up  to  I*ythat'oms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ; 
show  that  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  I 
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dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  Jiws,  Magi, 
and  Rgrptians.  Considerable  fragments  of  hif 
works  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  bis 
PnieparrUio  Erontjelica. 

Ktuneri&ntu,  IC.Aanllas,  the  younger  of  the 
2 sons  of  the  emperor  Clarua,  who  accompanied  his 
father  in  the  exp^ition  against  the  Persian*,  a.D. 
283.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  same  year,  Nuraerionus  wras  acknow- 
ledged as  joint  emperor  with  his  brother  Carinas^ 
The  army,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Cams,  who  woi 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  compelled  Numerionos 
to  retreat  towards  Europe,  During  the  greater 
port  of  the  mjirch,  which  lasted  fur  8 months,  he 
was  confined  to  his  litter  hy  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  ; but  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  ha^'U^ 
become  excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way 
into  the  imperial  tent,  and  discovered  the  dead 
body  of  their  prince.  Airius  Aper,  proefect  of  the 
praetorians,  and  father>in-iaw  of  the  deceased,  woi 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a military  council,  held 
at  Chaladon,  and,  without  beiiig  permitted  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had  already 
proclaimed  emperor.  [Dioclitianur.] 

K&mlclns  or  Kilmicas  (A'u/ujco),  a small  river 
in  Latium  fiowing  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea  neat 
Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Aencats  whom  the  inhabitants  called  Jupiter 
Indigos. 

Klii&IdIa  (Nou/itSlo,  V NofioSla  and  No^ui3ir4: 
No/adr,  Nfimldo,  pL  No^5es  or  AHvfU 

Xdmldac;  A/<;ier),  a omnlry  of  N.  Africa,  which, 
in  its  original  extent,  was  divided  from  Maurcunia 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Malva  or  Mulucho,  and  ou 
the  E.  from  the  territory  of  Carthage  (oft.  the 
Roman  Province  of  Africa)  by  the  river  Tusca:  its 
N.  boujidary  was  the  M^iterranean,  and  on  the 
S.  it  extended  indefinitely  towards  the  chain  of 
the  Great  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the  Gaetuli. 
Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Atloi,  and 
watered  by  ibe  streams  running  dow'ii  from  ib  it 
abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which  were  early  taken 
possession  of  by  wandering  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  from  their  occupation  as  herdmen  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  here  as  elsewhere,  No>jd5eb  R^d 
this  name  was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  counur. 
A sufficient  account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their 
connection  with  their  neighbours  on  the  W.,  ii 
given  under  Maibetanu.  The  fertility  of  the 
country,  inviting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gate  a 
somewhat  more  settled  character  to  the  people; 
and,  at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  histon', 
we  find  their  2 great  U’ibes,  the  Massylian*  and 
the  Massaesylhins,  fonniug  2 nionarchics,  which 
were  united  into  one  undt'r  Masinissa,  b.  c,  201. 
(For  the  historical  details,  see  MASlsisa.A).  Bn 
Masinissa's  death  in  148,  his  kingdom  was  divided, 
by  his  dying  directions,  between  his  3 sons  Mi* 
cipsa,  Miistati.ibal,  and  Gulussa;  but  it  was 
reunited  under  Miupsa,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  both  his  brothers.  His  death,  in  IR** 
was  tpeedily  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  Ju- 
gunha,  on  account  of  which  and  of  the  entu  ng 
w.ir  with  the  Romans  is  given  under  Ji’cr*^^^ 
On  the  defeat  of  Jngurtha  in  106,  the  country  be* 
came  virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  bat  they 
permitted  the  family  of  Masini^  to  govern  d, 
with  the  royal  title  (sec  Hikmpsal,  No.  2;  JiB^* 
No.  I),  mud  B.  c.  46,  when  Jub^  who  had^ ^ 
poused  the  cause  of  Porapey  in  the  Ci^d  '' 
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wu  defratod  and  dethroned  Hy  Julius  Caeiar,  and 
Nomidla  was  made  a Roman  province.  It  seem* 
to  have  been  about  the  same  time  or  a little 
later,  under  Augustus,  that  the  W.  part  of  the 
country  was  taken  from  Numidia,  and  added  to 
MauRiTANia,  as  far  E.  as  Saldae.  In  B.  c.  30 
Augustus  restored  Juba  II.  to  his  father's  king- 
dom of  Numidia  ; but  in  B.  c.  25  be  exchanged  it 
for  Mauretania,  and  Numidia,  that  is,  the  country 
between  Saidac  on  the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the 
E.,  became  a Roman  province.  It  was  again 
diminished  by  near  a halC  under  Claudius  (see 
Haurbtania)  ; and  henceforth,  until  the  Arab 
conquest,  the  senatorial  province  of  Numidia  de- 
notes the  district  between  the  river  Ampsaga  on 
the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the  E.:  its  capital  was 
Cirta  {ConMiuntifieh).  The  country,  in  its  later 
restricted  limits,  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  New  Numidia  or  Numidia  Proper.  The 
Numidians  are  celebrated  in  military  history  as 
fumishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
first  of  C^hage,  and  afterwards  of  Rome. 

Numldleut  Sinui  (Nov^Snchf  KdXvot : Aiy  of 
Storah),  the  great  gulf  E.  of  Pr.  Tretum  (.Sirora 
CV2/M*s),  on  the  N.  of  Numidia. 

HomUtro  (NumistrAnusX  u town  in  Locania 
near  the  frontiers  of  ApuHa. 

Numltor.  [Romulcb.] 

Kuriia  (Nurslnus  : JVbresa),  a town  in  the  N. 
of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  amidst  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Virgil  {Atn,  rii.  716j 
fngida  Nurtia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sertorins 
and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

Njctfiil  (Nurrnfv>,  that  is,  Antiope,  daughter 
of  Nycteus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
[Antiofi  ; Ntctbvb.] 

NyotBUf  (Nvirrfus),  son  of  Hyrieus  by  the 
nymph  Clonia,  and  husband  of  Polyxo.  by  whom 
be  became  the  father  of  Antiope  ; though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daughter  of  the 
river>god  Asopus.  .Antiope  was  carried  off  by 
Epopetis.  king  of  Skyon  ; whereupon  Nycteus,  who 
governed  Thebes,  as  the  guardian  of  Labdacus. 
invaded  Sicyon  with  a Theban  army.  Nycteus 
was  defeated,  and  being  severely  wounded,  he  was 
carried  hock  to  Thebes,  where,  previous  to  his  death,  I 
he  appointed  his  brother  Lycus  guardian  of  Ijib- 1 
dacua,  and  at  the  same  time  required  him  to  take  I 
ver^anc<‘  on  Epopeus.  [Lreus.]  | 

Kjctlxni&e,  daughter  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Les- 
bos, or,  according  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  Pursued 
and  diahoiKmred  by  her  amorous  father,  she  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where  she 
was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  an  owL 

Hympluta  the  name  of  a numerous 

class  of  female  divinities  of  s lower  rank,  though 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  nf  the  gods  in  Olympus,  and 
are  described  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus.  They  may 
be  divided  into  2 great  classes.  The  1st  class  em- 
braces those  who  were  recognised  in  the  worship 
of  nature.  The  early  Greeks  saw  in  al)  the  phe- 
nomena of  ordinary  nature  some  manifestation  of 
the  deity  ; springs,  rivers,  grottoes,  trees,  and 
mounUtin'i,  all  teemed  to  them  fraught  with  life  ; 
and  all  were  only  the  visible  embodiments  of  so 
many  divine  agfents.  The  salutary  and  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and  re- 
gurded  as  so  many  divinities.  The  2nd  class  of 
nymphs  are  persouifientiont  of  tribes,  races,  and  ] 
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states,  such  at  C3rrene,  and  many  otners. 

The  nymphs  of  the  1st  class  must  again  be  sub- 
divided into  various  species,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
senuittves.  1.  Nymphs  o/  the  watery  flrmmt.  To 
these  belong  first  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean,  Oera- 
ntdrt  (*Aircaeircu,  *fiir«ai'f3es',  SXicu),  who 

were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Oceanus  ; and 
next  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean  or  inner 
sea,  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Ncreus, 
and  hence  were  called  Nereides  (N^pstBcv).  The 
rivers  were  re(ut«ented  by  the  Potameides  (IloTa- 
who,  as  local  divinities,  were  named  after 
their  rivers,  as  Acheloidcs,  Anigrides,  lamenides, 
Amnisiades,  Pactolidea.  The  nymphs  of  fresh 
water,  whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs, 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  name  Naiades 
(Ni}t3«s).  though  they  had,  in  addition,  specific 
names  (Kgr^i'oTai,  ‘EAviovduoi,  Ai^>«Ti3«r, 

ax  fiifirdAss).  Even  the  rivers  of  the  lower  regions 
were  described  as  having  their  nimiphs  ; hence  a*e 
read  of  Nympkas  im/emae  palutlis  and  Arem<Jes. 
Many  of  these  nymphs  presided  over  waters  or 
springs  which  were  believed  to  inspire  those  who 
drauk  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  power, 
and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and  to  confer  upon 
them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Hence  all  persons  in  a 
state  of  rapture,  such  as  seers,  poets,  madmen,  dtc., 
were  said  to  ^ caught  by  the  nymphs 
Aiprroi,  in  Lat.  lymphaH^  iympkatiei)^  As  water 
is  necessary  to  fe^  all  vegetation  as  well  as  all 
living  beings,  the  water-nymphs  frequently  appear 
in  connection  with  higher  divinities,  as,  for  example, 
with  .Apollo,  the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector 
of  herds  and  docks ; with  Artemis,  the  huntress 
and  the  protectress  of  game,  who  was  herself  ori- 
ginally an  Arcadian  nymph  ; with  Hermes,  the 
fructifying  god  of  docks  ; with  Dionysus ; and  with 
Pan,  the  ^ileni  and  Satyrs,  whom  they  join  in 
their  Bacchic  revels  and  dances.  — 9.  Nymphs  of 
moustains  assd  graUots^  called  Oreades  ('OpsidScr, 
but  sometimes  also  by  names  de- 
rived from  the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited 
(e.  y.  KiBaipesv/Ssr,  ni}Aid3«r,  KopvKitu),  — 3. 
Nymphs  of  forests^  yrores,  aiui  y/eas,  w'cre  believed 
sometimes  to  appear  to  and  frighten  solitary  tra- 
vellers. They  are  designated  by  the  names  ’AA- 
*TAu«spof,  AoAwvuiSfT,  and  Navami.  •»4. 
Nymphs  of  #ree»,  were  lielieved  to  die  together 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
with  which  they  hod  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadryoiles  (ApvdBcr, 
'AfiakpviAss  or  *A8pwd8et),  from  Sprx,  witich  sig- 
nifies not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing  lofty 
tree  ; for  the  n3rmphs  of  fruit  trees  wore  called 
Mriides  (MijAWfi,  also  MTjAxaSef,  •Evi/isjAlSej,  or 
*A/iaMS)Al8srb  They  seem  to  be  of  Arcadian  ori- 
gin, and  never  appear  together  with  any  of  the 
great  gods.— II.  The  2nd  class  of  nymphs,  who  were 
connected  with  certain  races  or  localities 
xS6vuu)y  usually  have  a name  derived  from  the 
places  with  which  they  are  associated,  as  Nysiades, 
Dodnnides,  Lemniae. — The  8acrific<s  olTerod  to 
nymphs  usually  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk, 
and  oil,  but  never  of  w’inc.  They  were  worshipped 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  e*pccially  near  springs, 
groves,  and  grottoes.  They  are  represented  in  works 
of  art  ns  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked  or 
only  half-covered.  loiter  poets  sometimes  describe 
them  as  having  sea-coloured  hair. 

Ii4 
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Kymphaeum  (N^u^Zov,  L e.  Nympk^t  abode). 
1.  A muuuUun.  with  perhaps  u village*  by  the  river 
Aoua,  ne-or  Apollonia,  in  Illyricum.  •-•2.  A port 
and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  3 Homan 
miles  from  Liuua^S.  (C.G/n'orpi)*  the  S.W.  pro> 
montory  of  Acte  or  Athos*  in  Chalcidice. « 4.  A 
•ea-port  town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taiirica  (Crimea) 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  25  stadia  (2|  geog. 
miles)  from  Panticapaeum.  «6.  A place  on  the 
coast  of  Biibynia*s30  stadia  (3  geog.  miles)  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oxines.  — 6.  A place  in 
Cilicia,  between  CeleiKleris  and  Soloe. 

Hymphaetis  (Svn<f>atos).  L {Xw/a  or  AUmpa), 
a small  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  sea  above 
Astum;  of  some  note  as  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pomptine  marshes.  It  now  no  longer 
reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a little  lake,  called 
Layo  di  Momaci  « 2.  A harbour  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  between  the  Prom.  Mcr- 
ctirii  and  tho  town  of  TilJium. Also  called 
Kymphltu  {Batilim/a),  a small  river  of  Sophene 
in  Armenia,  a tributary  of  the  upper  Tight,  flow- 
ing from  S.  to  S.  [ost  Mortyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  Niphates  and  M.  lilasiuj. 

Nympbidios  Sablntis,  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian troops,  together  with  Tigellinus,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  A.  0.  68,  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba. 

Kymphij  son  of  Xenagoms,  a native 

of  the  Pontic  Hcracleo,  lived  about  b.  c.  250.  He 
was  a person  of  distiuction  in  his  native  land,  as 
well  as  an  historical  wTiter  of  some  note.  He 
wrote  a work  on  Alexander  and  his  successors,  in 
24  looks,  and  also  a history  of  Ileraclcain  13  books. 

Kymphoddnti  (Nv^Mwpof).  LA  Greek  his- 
torian of  Amphipolis,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  a work  on  the  Laws  or  Customs  of  Asia 
Ao^af). ~2.  Of  Syracuse,  likewise  an  historian, 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  wrote  a Periplus  of 
Asia,  and  a work  on  Sicily. 

or  Nytsa  (Nvero,  Nvcrcra),  w*as  the  le- 
gendary scene  of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus,  whence 
the  name  was  applied  to  several  places  which  were 
sacred  to  that  god.  1.  In  Indio,  in  the  district  of 
Goryaea,  at  tho  N.W.  comer  of  the  Punjab,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cophen  and  Choaspes, 
probably  the  some  place  as  Na^ra  or  Dionysopolis 
(A^u^r  or  Aoj^r).  Near  it  was  a mountain  of 
like  name.  ~2.  A city  or  mountain  in  Aetbiopio. 
— 8.  (6WAia-//isur,  Ru.,  a little  W.  of  A'iisefi),  a 
city  of  Caria,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Messogis,  built 
oil  both  sides  of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kudon, 
which  falls  into  the  Maeander.  It  was  said  to 
liave  been  named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the 
Antiochi,  having  been  previously  called  Athymbra 
and  Pythopolii.^4.  A city  of  Cappadocia,  near 
tho  Halys,  on  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Ancyra: 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 6.  A lo>vn 
in  Throcc  between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon. 
m6.  A tow*n  in  Boeotia  near  Mu  Helicon. 

Nysaeos,  Hysltu,  Hyseoi,  or  Kytigtna,  a 
surname  of  Dionysus,  derived  from  Nyi>a,  a moun- 
tain or  city  (see  above),  where  the  god  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  nvmiphs. 

Hfseldet  or  Nyii&des,  the  nymphs  of  Nyta, 
who  ore  said  to  have  reared  Dionysos,  and  w'hosc 
names  are  Citsets,  Nysa,  Erato,  Eripbio,  Bromia, 
and  Pulyhymno. 

Nyx  (Nu{),  called  Hox  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
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personification  of  Night.  Homer  colls  her  the 
subduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  rrlates  that  Zeui 
himself  stood  in  awe  of  her.  In  the  ancient  oes- 
mogonies  Night  is  one  of  the  very  first  created 
beings,  for  she  is  described  as  the  daughter  ef 
Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Aether  and  Hcmera.  She  it 
further  said  to  have  given  birth,  without  a Los- 
hand,  to  Moros,  the  Keres,  Thamitos,  Hypnos, 
Dreams,  Momus,  Oizys,  the  He^perides,  Mocrar, 
Nemesis,  and  similar  beings.  In  later  poets,  with 
whom  she  is  merely  the  personification  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  she  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
winged  goddess,  and  sometimes  as  riding  in  a 
chariot,  covered  with  a dark  garment  and  accom- 
panied by  the  stars  in  her  course.  Her  residoice 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Hades. 


0. 

O&nnt  C'Aoi'or:  Fra$eolari),  a small  river  oo 
the  S.  const  of  Sicily  near  Caroarina. 

O&nif  C’Oapor),  a considerable  river  mentiooed 
by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Thyssagetae,  and  fiilling  into  the  Palus  Maeotii 
(5!eu  o/  Azov)  E.  of  the  Tanais  (Don).  As  there 
is  no  river  which  very  well  answers  this  description, 
Herodotus  is  supposed  to  refer  to  one  of  the  E. 
tributaries  of  the  Dou,  such  as  the  <$0/  or  the 
ManyUk. 

Oiiia  (*Oa<rir,  Afiatrit,  and  in  later  writers 
‘'A«uris)  is  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egv'ptiao  word 
(in  Coptic  oualic,  an  inkabited  place),  which  was 
used  to  denote  an  island  ui  the  sea  of  sand  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert : the  word  has  been  adopted 
into  our  language.  The  Oases  are  depressions  in 
the  great  table-land  of  Libya,  preserved  from  the 
inroad  of  the  shifting  sands  by  steep  bills  of  lime- 
stone round  them,  and  watered  by  springs,  which 
make  them  fertile  and  habitable.  With  the  solv 
stitution  of  these  springs  for  the  Nile,  they  closely 
resemble  that  greater  depression  in  the  Libyan 
table-land,  the  valley  of  Egypt.  The  chief  specific 
applications  of  the  word  by  the  ancient  writers  sit 
to  the  2 Oases  on  the  W.  of  Egypt,  which  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Egv'ptians  at  an  early 
period.  — L Oasis  Minor,  the  Lesser  or  Second 
Oasis  (*Oa<Tif  MiKpd,  orn^<i^>po.  ^^ak<J~lkik- 
ryeh  or  Walt-el-Ikhnesa),  lay  W.  of  Oxyiynchoi, 
and  a good  day's  journey  from  the  S.^V.  end  of 
the  lake  Moeris.  It  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  lleptanomis,  or  Middle  Eg^t  ; and  formed  a 
separate  Nomos.  »2.  Oasis  Msgor,  the  Greater, 
Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ('O.  psydXr\,  ii  wpwnj,  4 
"O,,  and,  in  Herodotus,  wdXis  'Ocuns  and  r^or 
Msu(dp«sv,  Wak  el-Kkaryek),  is  described  by  Smb® 
as  7 days'  journey  W.  of  Abydos,  which  applies 
to  its  N.  end,  as  it  extends  over  more  than  1^ 
latitude.  It  belonged  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  like 
the  other,  formed  a distinct  nome  : these  2 nomes 
are  mentioned  together  os  **  duo  Oasitae  ” {oa  Jv* 
*0<WiTa»).  When  the  ancient  writers  use  the 
Oasis  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  must  generally  be 
understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  contains  consider- 
able ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  snd  Roman 
periods.  Between  and  near  these  were  other  Oase*» 
about  which  we  learn  little  or  nothing  from  the 
ancient  writers,  though  in  one  of  them,  tlic  ir<i4- 
el~Gharbee  or  Wak-el-Dakklek,  3 days  W.  of  ih® 
Greater  Oaais,  there  arc  tho  ruins  of  a Homan 
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inKribed  with  the  luimcf  of  Nero  and  of 
Titui.  The  Greater  Oasit  it  about  leTei  with  the 
Talley  of  the  Nile,  the  Letter  it  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly  the  tame  latitude. 

3.  A ttill  more  celebrated  Oaiit  than  either  of 
these  wat  that  called  A1&1&0&,  Hammoa,  AmiPO- 
wirnn,  Hammosia  Oracnlnm,  from  itt  being  a 
chief  teat  of  the  wortbip  and  oracle  of  the  god 
Ammon.  It  wat  called  by  the  Arabt  in  the  middle 
aget  Saniariak,  and  now  Sncah.  It  is  about  15 
geog.  miles  long,  and  12  wide:  its  chief  town, 
Sitra^  it  in  29°  12'  N.  lat,  and  26<>  17^  E.  long.: 
its  distance  from  Cairo  it  12  days,  and  from  the 
N.  coast  about  160  statute  miles:  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  12  days  from  Memphis,  and  5 days 
from  Haraetoniuro  on  the  N.  c^tast.  It  was  inba> 
bited  by  various  Libyan  tribes,  but  the  ruling 
people  were  a race  kindred  to  the  Aethiopians 
above  Egypt,  who,  at  a period  of  unknown  anti- 
quity, had  introduced,  nrobably  from  Meroe,  the 
wonhip  of  Ammon:  me  government  was  mo- 
narchical. The  Ammoniant  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy.  Cam- 
byses,  after  conquering  Egypt  in  B.  c.  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  w hich  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  sands  of  the  Desert.  In  B.C.  331,  Alexander 
the  Great  visited  the  oracle,  which  hailed  him  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  also 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utica.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans,  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  and 
formed  port  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings, 
abundant  springs  of  i^t  water  (as  well  as  fresh) 
from  which  salt  was  made,  and  a well,  called  Fons 
Solis,  the  water  of  which  was  cold  at  noon,  and 
warm  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Considerable 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are  still  standing  at ' 
the  town  of  &'«roA.  In  ancient  tiroes,  the  Oasis  ! 
had  no  town,  but  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages.  ••4.  In  other  parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  I 
there  were  oases  of  which  Uie  ancients  had  some  ' 
knowledge,  but  which  they  do  not  mention  by  the 
name  of  Oases,  but  by  their  specific  names,  such 
as  Auoita,  PnazaNiA,  and  others. 

Ouea.  [OaxuB.] 

(^UCOfl  (*’Oo(ot:  *Od{ms),  called  Azof  ("A^ot) 
by  Herodotus,  a town  in  tlie  interior  of  Crete  on 
the  river  Oaxes,  and  near  Eleutbema,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  or  Oaxus,  who 
was.  according  to  some  accounts,  a son  of  Acacallis, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and,  according  to  others,  a 
son  of  Apollo  by  Anchiale. 

Obila  (Art/a),  a town  of  the  Vettones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconentis. 

Oblividnia  Floaan.  [Limsba.] 

Obrlmai  (Koja-Ckai  or  Sundukii-Chai)^  an  £. 
tributary  of  the  Maeander,  in  Phrygia. 

Obringa  (Aar),  a W.  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
forming  the  boundary  betw'een  Germania  Superior 
and  Inferior. 

Obt^quaiLS,  JfUIus,  the  name  prefixed  to  a frag- 
ment entitled  iJe  Prodigiis  or  Prodigiorum  LibeUmt^ 
containing  a record  of  the  phenomena  clasted  by 
the  Rnmans  under  the  general  designation  of 
Prodigia  or  Chtenta,  The  series  extends  in  chrono- 
logical order  from  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and 
Isiclius,  B.C.  190,  to  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and 
Aeliut,  iLC.  11.  The  materials  are  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  Livy,  whose  very  words  are 
^vquently  employed.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
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piler  we  know  nothing.  The  style  is  tolmhly 
pure,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  Augustin  age. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Scheffer,  Amst  1679,  mid 
by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat  1 720. 

ObneSU,  OboefUa  or  Obuldlla  (.Uoac^ora).  a 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  road  from  Hispalis 
to  Eroerita  and  Corduba. 

Obolco  {Porcumi)y  sumamed  Fontificense,  a 
Roman  municipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  300  stadia 
from  Corduba. 

OdUla  ('HiraA^a,  *fliraAsii,  also  'nxcU«(o,*Aica- 
'naaAtdi),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia.  b<> 
tween  Haliortus  and  Alalcoroenae,  situated  on  .1 
river  of  the  same  name  falling  into  the  lakeCopais, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tilphusion. 

Ocdbldes.  [Nymphab.] 

Oci&noB  (’Awcopdr),  in  the  oldest  Greek  poets, 
is  the  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  ail  the  rivers  and  other  waters 
of  the  world.  This  w’ater-god,  in  the  Throgong  of 
Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (Ovpavds 
and  FaZa),  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father 
of  all  the  river-gods  and  water-nymphs  of  the 
whole  earth.  He  is  introduced  in  person  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  As  to  the  physical  idea 
attached  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems 
that  they  regarded  the  earth  as  a flat  circle,  which 
was  encompassed  by  a rtrer  perpetually  flowing 
round  it,  and  this  riwr  was  Oceanus.  (This  notion 
is  ridiculed  by  Herodotus.)  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set ; and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the 
dead.  From  this  notion  it  naturally  resulted  that, 
as  geographical  knowledge  advanced,  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  great  outer  wnters  of  the  earth,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially 
to  the  Atlantie^  or  the  sea  w'ithout  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (^  doAdvra,  Mare  Exterius)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Mediterrantan^  or  the  Sea  with- 
in that  limit  (tfVwdf  ddAorro,  Mare  Internum): 
and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
nus. The  epithet  Atlantic  (d  *AT\arri«fd  <^dL\a<r(ra. 
Herod.,  o 'A  vdprof,  Kurip.;  Atlanticum  More) 
was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  being  on  its  shores.  The  other  great  waters 
which  were  denoted  by  the  same  term  are  de- 
Kribed  under  their  specific  names. 

OedUa  (*Ovi)Aif : 6'Ae/a),  a celebrated  harbour 
and  emporium,  at  the  S.W.  point  of  Arabia  Felix, 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 

OeaUus  Lacinus,  a Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  a native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lucania,  but 
we  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  We  have 
still  extant  under  his  name  a considerable  fragment 
of  a work,  entitled,  **  On  the  Nature  of  the  Whole,” 
( vepl  Tou  ^u<riot),  written  in  the  Ionic 

dialect ; but  it  is  much  disputed  whether  it  it  a 
genuine  work.  In  this  work  the  author  maintains 
that  the  whole  (t5  Vos',  or  h nienot)  had  no  l>e. 
ginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Hu- 
dulphi.  Lips.  1801 — 8. 

Odlam.  L A town  in  the  N.  K.  of  Lusitania 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Darius,  whose  inha- 
bitants, the  Oceientes,  also  bore  the  name  of  Iaih- 
cienses.  {Pcello  or  Ceeau),  a town  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  was  the  last  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
before  entering  the  territories  of  king  Cottius. 

Ocha  ("Oxv}),  the  highest  mountain  in  Euboea, 
was  in  the  S.  of  the  island  near  Corystns,  runniug 
out  into  the  promontory  Caphareus. 
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Odmi.  fARTAXBRXBS  111.] 

OcbUB  ('0x05,  'flxo*),  » great  river  of  Ceotnl 
Asia,  Bowing  fmm  the  N.  &i<le  of  the  Parapamifus 
{Uitkiioo  Koo»h\  according  to  Strabo,  through 
Hyrcania,  into  the  CAMpian;  according  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  through  Bnctria,  into  the  Oxas.  Some 
tuppoftc  it  to  be  only  nnother  name  for  the  Ozna. 
In  the  Pehlri  dialect  the  word  denote*  a river  in 
general. 

Ocric&ltun  (Ocriculitnus : nr.  0/rico6*  Ra.),  an 
important  mmiicipium  in  Umbria,  litoated  on  the 
Tiber  near  its  cnnBuenee  w’ith  the  Nar,  and  on  tbe 
Via  Flamini.1,  leading  from  Rome  to  Narnia,  dee. 
There  are  ruin*  of  nn  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
and  temples  near  the  modem  Otrieolu 

Ocriaia  or  OcUsIa,  mother  of  Serviui  TolUus. 
For  details,  see  TcLLira. 

Oct&Tia.  1.  Sister  of  the  emperor  Angtiftna, 
wa*  married  Br*t  to  C.  Marcellns,  consul,  a c.  60, 
and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  to 
Antony,  the  triiimvir,  in  40.  This  mamage  wa* 
regarded  a*  the  harbinger  of  a lasting  peace.  An» 
gustu*  was  warmly  attnehed  to  his  sifter,  and  she 
possessed  all  the  charms  and  rirtnes  likely  to 
secure  a lasting  inBuence  over  the  mind  of  a ho»> 
band.  Her  Inauty  was  universally  allowed  to  he 
superior  to  that  of  Cleopalns  and  her  virtue  was 
such  as  to  excite  admiration  in  an  age  of  growing 
licentiousneM  and  corruption.  For  a time  Antony 
seemed  to  forget  Cleopatra ; hot  he  soon  became 
tired  of  his  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  hi*  return  to 
the  Fast,  he  forbade  her  to  fallow  him.  When  at 
length  the  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Aiiguitits,  OcUvia  was  divorced  by  her  husband  ; 
but  instead  of  resenting  the  insults  she  had  re- 
ceived from  hhn,  she  brought  up  with  care  his 
thildren  by  Fulria  and  Cleopatra.  She  died  b.  r. 
11.  Octavia  had  children,  3 by  Marcellos,  a 
son  and  2 daughters,  and  2 by  Antony,  both 
daughters.  Her  son.  M.  Marcctlus,  was  adopted 
by  Augrutni,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  successor, 
but  died  in  23.  [Mari  klluo.  No.  9.]  The 
descendants  of  her  2 daughters  by  Antonius  sue* 
cewively  ruled  the  Roman  world.  The  elder  of 
them  married  L.  Dnmitius  Ahenoborbns,  and  be- 
came the  grandmuther  of  the  emperor  Nero ; the 
younger  of  them  m<vried  I^rusus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  tbe  grandmother  of  the 
emperor  Caligula.  [Antonia.]  —2.  The  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  his  3rd  wife,  V^eria 
Messalino,  w'as  bom  about  a.  d.  42.  She  was  at 
Brst  betrothed  by  Claudius  to  L.  Silanus,  who  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  as  Agrippina  had  destined  Oc- 
tavia to  be  the  wife  of  her  son,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  Nero  in  a.  d. 
63,  but  was  soon  deserted  by  her  young  and  pro- 
fligate husband  for  Poppnea  Sabina.  After  living 
with  tbe  latter  as  his  mistress  for  some  time,  he 
resolved  to  recognise  her  as  his  legal  wife  ; and 
accordingly  he  divorced  Octavia  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  sterility,  and  then  married  Poppoea, 
A.  D.  62.  Shortly  afterwords,  OctavLi  was  falsely 
accused  of  adultery,  and  was  banished  to  the  little 
island  of  Pandataria.  where  she  was  put  to  death. 
Her  untimely  end  excited  general  commiseration. 
Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a tragedy,  found  among 
the  works  of  Seneca,  but  the  author  of  which  was 
more  probably  CuriaUas  Matemus. 

Oetayi&nas.  [Augustus.] 

Oot&trliu.  L Oa.,  sumam^  BtiAu,  quaestor 
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about  R.  c 230,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  fiunily.  The  Octavii  originally  came  from  the 
Volseian  town  of  Velitrae,  where  a street  and  so 
altar  bore  the  name  of  Octavius.  « 2.  ClL.  sou  of 
No.  7,  plebeian  aedile  206,  and  praetor  205,  when 
be  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  He  wu  ac- 
tively employed  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  he  was  present  at  the  bsule  of 
ZamiL^S.  Cn.,  ton  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  16B, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Perseus.  He  wms  consul  165.  In  162  be 
was  one  of  .3  ambassadors  sent  into  Syna.  hot 
was  assassinated  at  Laodiesa,  by  a Greek  of  the 
name  of  Leptinea,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  lop* 
posed,  of  Lysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Antiochus  V.  A statue  of  Octavius  was  pb^  os 
the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  w*as  in  the  time  of 
Cicero. ~4.  On.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  128.««6. 
X.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the  col- 
league of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  tbe  tribunate  of  the 
plebs,  133,  when  he  opposed  his  tribunitkn  veto 
to  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law.  He  was  in 
consequence  deposed  from  bis  oBSce  by  Tib.  Grso 
chai.»6.  Cn.,  a supporter  of  the  ariitocrstical 
party,  was  consul  87  with  L.  Cornelius  Cinm. 
Afttt  Sulla's  departure  from  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  agmnst  Mithridatei,  a vebemcDt 
contest  arose  between  the  2 consuls,  which  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  Cimsa  from  the  city,  and  hif 
being  deprived  of  the  consulship.  Cinos  soou 
afterwards  returned  at  the  head  of  a powerBil 
army,  and  aeeompanied  by  Marins.  Rome  wsi 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  Octavius  was  cne  of 
the  first  victims  in  the  massacres  that  followed. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  suspended  on  tbe  roitn. 
^7.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  75,  died  in  74,  u 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  tbe 
command  of  the  province  by  L.  Lacullus.«»8.  Gft., 
•on  of  No.  7,  consul  76.^9.  X.,  son  of  No.  8, 
was  cornle  aedile  50,  along  with  M.  Caelitis.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war  in  49,  Octsrioi 
espoused  the  aristocratical  party,  and  served  ** 
le^te  to  M.  D:bulus,  who  had  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Pompeian  Beet.  After  tbe  bsttle 
of  Pbanalia,  Oetarhis  sailed  to  Illyricum;  hot 
having  been  driven  out  of  this  country  (47)  by 
Caesar's  legates,  he  Bed  to  Africa.  He  a*ss  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31),  when  he  com- 
manded part  of  Antmiy's  ficet^lO.  C.,  yoangn 
son  of  No.  ],  and  tbe  ancestor  of  Augusta#, 
remained  a simple  Roman  rques,  wiibout  atumpt- 
iog  to  rise  any  higher  in  the  state.— •IL  C.,  sen 
of  No.  10,  and  great-grandfather  of  Augustus 
lived  in  the  lime  of  the  2nd  Pimic  war,  in  which 
he  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  and  was  one  of 
the  few  who  survived  the  engagement.  — 12- 
son  of  No.  1),  and  grandfather  of  Augu»t*K 
lived  quietly  at  hi*  villa  at  Velitrae.  witboal 
aspiring  to  the  dignities  of  the  Roman  stste. 
— 13.  C.,  son  of  No.  12,  and  father  of  Augustus 
was  praetor  61,  and  in  the  following  year  mftee<led 
C.  Antonius  in  the  government  of 
which  he  administered  with  equal  integrity 
energy.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  59,  died  the  fi4- 
lowing  year,  58,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  retr 
same  room  in  which  Augustus  afterwwdi  hreatbed 
his  last.  By  hi*  2nd  wife  Atia,  Ocuvim  bad  • 
daughter  and  a son,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
quently  the  emperor  Augustus.  [AoousTts,]^ 
U L.,  a legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against  tfl* 
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pintcs.  67,  by  Prnnfx'-y  intc  Civte  to 

•upertwic  Q.  Meteiluj  in  tho  command  of  the 
island ; but  Mctellus  refused  tn  surrender  the 
command  to  him.  [MKTKf.LUS,  No.  16  ] 

Oct&yitu  Balbiu.  [ Balbus.] 

Oetodftras  (Octodurensis  : Afariiffnjf^-,  a town 
of  the  Vciagri  in  the  country  of  the  Helretii,  is 
situated  in  a valley  surrounded  by  lofty  inoumuini, 
and  on  the  river  t>ranee  near  the  spot  where  }t 
6ows  into  the  Rhone.  The  ancient  town,  like  the 
modem  one,  was  divided  by  the  Drance  into  *2 
parta.  The  inhabitants  bad  the  Jtu 

Oetogeea,  a town  of  the  Ilergetes  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensu  near  the  Iberua,  probably  S.  of  the 
Sicoris. 

OetolSphtit,  a place  of  uncertain  site,  in  the  N. 
of  Thessaly  or  the  S.  of  Macedonia. 

Ooj^tA  [Harptiak.] 

Oc^hda(*n«t/poi}.)  1.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Ocranus  and  Tethyi.»2.  Daughter  of  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  i^ophecy,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  a mare. 

Oden&thoit  the  ruler  of  Falniym,  checked  the 
Tictorious  career  of  the  Pentans  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.  d.  *260,  and  drove  Sajuir 
out  of  Syria.  In  return  for  these  serriert,  Qallie- 
n\is  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. Odenatbus  »'as  soon  afteratirds  murdered 
by  some  of  his  relations,  not  without  the  consent, 
it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Zeuobia,  266.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Zrnobia. 

OddfSRi  {*09n<rtr6s : 'Oifi<ra(r7fs^  *06f}iraivr),  1 . 
(Kamu),  also  called  Odyssui  and  Odissns  at  a 
later  time,  a Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  the  later 
Moesia  Inferior)  on  the  Pontus  Kuxinus  nearly 
due  E.  of  Marcianopolis,  was  founded  by  the  Mi- 
lesians in  the  territory  of  the  Crobyai  in  the  reign 
of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  (B.C.  694-^5.'9). 
The  tow'n  possessed  a good  harbour,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce.  — 2.  A seaport  in  Sarmatia 
Kuropaea,  on  the  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and 
on  the  river  Sangarius.  W.  of  Olbia  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  It  was  some  distance  N.E.  of 
the  modem  Odessa. 

Odoiioer,  usually  called  king  of  the  Ileruli,  was 
the  leader  of  the  barbarians,  who  overthrew  the 
Wf^icm  empire,  a.  o.  476.  He  look  the  title  of 
king  of  luly,  and  reigned  tilt  bis  power  was  over- 
thrown by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths.  (Jdoacer 
was  defeated  in  3 decisive  battles  by  Theodoric 
(4U9 — 490),  and  then  took  refuge  in  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  3 years.  He  st  last 
capitulated  nn  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric 
should  be  joint  kings  of  Italy  ; but  Odoocer  was 
soon  nfterw.vrds  murdered  by  bis  rival. 

OdomantioR  ('OSouavrii^),  a district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Macedonia  l>etween  the  Strvroon  and  the 
Nestus,  inhabited  by  the  Thracian  tribe  of  the 
Udomanti  or  Odnmantes. 

Odrj^aac  (’OS.  doai),  the  most  powerful  people 
in  Thrace,  dwelt,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  both 
sidles  of  the  river  Artiscus,  a tributary  of  the  He-  j 
brui,  but  also  spread  further  W.  over  the  whole 
plain  of  the  Hebrus.  ^oon  after  the  Persian  wart 
Teres,  king  of  the  Odrysac,  obtained  the  sore- 
reigotr  o»*er  several  of  the  other  Thracian  tribes, 
and  extended  his  dominions  as  far  os  the  Block 
sea.  He  was  suo  eeded  by  his  son  Sitalces,  who 
became  the  nuuti'r  of  almost  the  whole  of  Thrace. 
His  empire  comprised  all  the  lerrilory  from 
Abdera  to  the  moutha  of  the  Danube,  and  from 
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Byxantinm  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon ; and  it 
is  described  by  Thucydides  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  gulf  and  the 
Euxine,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Sita1ce> 
assisted  the  Athenmna  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  [StTALCEs.] 
He  died  a c.  424,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew Seuthei  I.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  about 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  power  of 
the  Odrysae  declined.  For  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Odiy'sae,  see  Thracia. 

Ddyisia  a town  of  Hispania  B.ie- 

tica,  situated  N.  of  Abdera  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Turdetania,  with  a temple  of  Athena,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Odysseus  ( Ulyss  -t).  Its  position 
is  quite  uncertain,  ^mc  of  the  ancients  supposed 
it  to  be  the  same  as  Oliripo. 

Odjaaeus.  [ULTtu>i8.] 

Oaa  (*£wa,  Ptol. : Oeensis:  Tripcli  9 Ru.\a  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syriica 
(i.  e.  between  the  Syrtes),  was  one  of  the  .3  cities 
of  the  African  Tripolia,  and.  under  the  Romans,  a 
colony  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Augusta  Felix.  It 
had  a mixed  population  of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

Oaa  (Ob),  a town  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  20 
stadia  from  the  capital. 

OeRgruB.  or  Oeftger  (OCtx7poO«  king  of  Thrace, 
w'as  the  father,  by  the  rouse  Calliope,  of  Orpheus 
and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus  are 
called  Oew/n'des,  in  the  sense  of  the  Muses.  1'he 
adjective  Oeofpnus  is  also  used  by  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Hence  (Jsagrius  ffoemw, 
(Jeagrisu  Hebrus^  Ac. 

Oninthn  or  OeRiithiR  (O/dvOri,  OlivBsia  : Oioy- 
Ms : Galaxidki)^  a town  of  the  Locri  Oxolae  on 
the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crissaean  gulf. 

Oe&ao  or  Oeanso  (Oyomm),  a town  of  the  V'a- 
tcones  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tanraconem^is 
situated  on  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  and 
on  the  river  Hagrada. 

Orrx  (01o{  ).  son  of  Nanplius  and  Ch'mene,  and 
brother  of  Painmedes  and  Naniimedon. 

Oeb&lRS  (OffoAor).  1.  Son  of  Cynortas.  hus- 
band of  Oorgophone,  and  father  of  Trndareus, 
Pirenc,  and  Arene,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  he 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  an  henmm.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  son  of  Perieret  and 
gnndion  of  Cynortas,  and  was  married  to  the 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  be  had  several  children. 
The  ^tron)*mic  is  not  only  applied  to  his 

desceiidnnts,  but  to  the  Spartans  gt^nerally.  as 
Hvacinthiis,  Castor.  Pollux.  Ac.  The  fetninino 
patronymic  Oeifilis  and  the  adjective  Otbalima  are 
applied  in  the  sam«>  way.  Hence  Helen  is  called 
I by  the  poeta  (JeUzltSy  and  Oef<o/sa  pelle*  ; the  city 
I of  TaiTDlnm  is  termed  OMtalia  cirw,  liecnusc  it  was 
' founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ; and  since  the 
I Sabina  were,  according  to  one  tradition,  a I^ice- 
daemnnian  colony,  we  find  the  Sabine  king  Titus 
I Tatius  named  iJehalius  7'i/hs,  and  the  Sabine 
women  Oehalidet  matres.  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  *260,  iii* 
23U.)«*2.  Sem  of  Telon  by  n nymph  of  the  stream 
Sebethus,  near  Naples,  ruled  m ('ampnnia. 

OechUla  (Cb'^oAla  : OixoAiftit, 

L A town  in  Thessaly  on  the  Penens  near  Tricra. 
— 2.  \ town  in  Thessaly,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Trachis.  — 8.  A tf*wn  in  Messenia  on  the 
frontier  of  Arcadia,  identified  by  Bausanias  with 
Camasium,  by  Strnlio  with  Andania.«*4.  A town 
of  KulKwa  in  the  district  Er<?tna,  — The  anci  nU 
w^  divided  io  opinion  which  of  these  places  was 
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the  residence  of  Euirtut,  whom  Hercules  defeated 
and  slew.  The  ori)(inaI  legend  probably  belonged 
to  the  Thessalian  Oechalia,  and  was  thence  traos- 
forred  to  the  other  towns. 

OecHxninlus  (O^Kouu4>'iot),  bishop  of  Tricca  in 
Thessaly,  a Greek  commentator  on  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  probably  nourished  nl*oui  a.d, 
050.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a judicious  com- 
mentator, careful  in  compilation,  modest  in  offering 
his  own  judgment,  and  neat  in  expression.  Alost 
of  his  commentaries  were  published  at  Paris,  1631. 

Oedlptu  (Oidiroui),  son  of  Laius  and  Jocaste 
>f  Thebes.  The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legendary  per- 
sonage, on  account  of  the  frequent  use  which  the 
tragic  poets  hare  made  of  it  In  their  hands  it 
underwent  various  changes  and  embellishments  ; 
but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows.  Laius,  ton 
of  Labdacos,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  husband  of 
Jocaste,  A daughter  of  Menoeceus  and  sister  of 
Creon.  An  oracle  had  informed  Laius  that  he  was 
destined  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  hit  own  son. 
Accordingly,  when  Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a son, 
they  pierced  his  feet,  bound  them  together,  and 
exposed  the  child  on  Mt.  Citbaeron.  There  he  was 
found  by  a shepherd  of  king  Polybus  of  Corinth, 
and  was  called  from  bis  swollen  feet  Oedipus. 
Haring  been  carried  to  the  palace,  the  king  and 
bis  Mrife  Merope  (or  Pehboea)  brought  him  up  as 
their  own  child.  Once,  however,  Oedipus  was 
taunted  by  a Corinthian  with  not  being  the  king's 
son,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  omcle.  The  oracle  replied  that  he  w*as  destined 
to  slay  his  father  and  commit  incest  with  his 
mother.  Thinking  that  Polvbus  was  his  father, 
he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth  ; but  on  his 
road  between  Delphi  and  Datilis  he  met  his  real 
father  Laius.  Polyphonies,  the  charioteer  of  Laius 
bade  Oedipus  make  way  for  them ; whereupon  a 
scuffle  ensur'd  in  which  Oedipus  slew  both  Laius 
and  his  charioteer.  In  the  mean  time  the  celebrated 
Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.  Seated  on  a rock,  she  put  a riddle  to 
every  Theban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster.  This 
calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  proclaim  that 
whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the  Sphinx, 
should  be  made  king,  and  should  receive  Jocaste 
as  his  wife.  Oedipus  came  forward,  and  when  he 
approached  the  Sphinx  she  gave  the  riddle  as 
follows : **  A being  with  4 feet  has  2 feet  and  .3 
feet,  and  only  one  voice ; but  its  feet  vary,  and 
when  it  has  most  it  is  weakest.**  Oedipus  solved 
the  riddle  by  saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in 
infancy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  upon  2 feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tot- 
tering legs  with  a staff.  The  Sphinx,  enraged  at 
the  solution  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  her- 
self down  from  the  rock.  Oedipus  now  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Poly- 
nices,  Antigone,  and  Isroene.  In  consequence  of 
this  incestuous  alliance  of  which  no  one  was  aware, 
the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a plague. 
The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  ordered  that  the 
murderer  of  Laius  should  he  expelled.  Oedipus 
accordingly  pronounced  a solemn  curse  upon  the 
unknown  murderer,  and  declared  him  an  exile ; 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  him,  he  was 
informed  by  the  seer  Tiresias  that  he  himself  was 
both  the  pamcide  and  the  husband  of  bis  mother. 
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Jocaste  now  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus  put  oat  hit 
own  eyes.  From  this  point  traditions  differ,  (cc 
according  to  some,  Oedipus  in  his  bliodncu  was 
expelled  from  Thebes  by  his  sons  and  brotber-ia- 
Inw,  Creon,  who  undertook  the  government,  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  Antigone  in  his  exile  to 
Attica;  while  according  to  others  he  was  impruooed 
by  his  sons  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  his  dugrsce 
might  remain  concesUed  from  the  eyes  of  the  asrld. 
The  father  now  cursed  his  sons,  who  agreed  to  rule 
over  Thebes  alternately,  but  became  iuvolved  io  a 
dispute,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fought  io 
single  combat,  and  slew  each  other.  Hereapou 
Creon  succeeded  to  the  thitme,  and  expelled 
Oedipus.  After  long  wanderings  Oedipus  arriTed 
in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  near  Colonus.  In 
Attica;  he  was  there  honoured  by  Theseus  in  hii 
misfortune,  and,  according  to  an  oracle,  the  Eume* 
nides  removed  him  from  the  earth,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  approach  his  tomb.  According  tu 
Homer,  Oedipus,  tormented  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his 
mother,  continued  to  reign  at  Thebes,  after  her 
death ; he  fell  in  battle,  and  was  honoured  at 
Thebes  with  funeral  solemnities. 

Oa&^n  ( Oirewr : OtVessMor),  a seaport  toso  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  E.  of  Naupactus. 

Oe&etu  (Olvsos),  son  of  Portheus,  husband  of 
AUh.ieo,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  ofTydeos 
and  Meleager,  and  was  thus  the  grandfather  of 
Diomedea.  He  waa  king  of  Plcuron  aud  Calydcn 
in  Actolia.  This  is  Homer's  account;  but  according 
to  later  authoritiea  he  waa  the  son  of  Portbaon  and 
Euryte,  and  the  father  of  Toxeus,  whom  be  bimsclf 
killed,  Thyreus  (Phereus),  Clymenus,  Periphai, 
Agelaus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  Eurymede,  Melani^ 
Mothone,  and  Dcianira.  His  second  wife  wts 
Melanippe,  the  daughter  of  H ipponouv  by  whom 
he  had  Tydeus  according  to  some  accounts;  though 
according  to  others  Tydeus  was  his  son  by  bis  own 
daughter  Gorge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  hia  brother  Agrius, 
who  imprisoned  and  ill  used  him.  He  was  sub^ 
quently  avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew  Agriiw 
and  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom  either  ts 
Oeneus  himself,  or  to  his  son-in-law  ,^Jld^aeIDon, 
as  Oeneus  was  too  old.  Diomedes  took  his  grand- 
father with  him  to  Peloponnesus,  but  some  of  the 
sons  who  lay  in  ambush,  slew  the  old  roan,  near 
the  altar  ofTelephus  in  Arcadia.  Diomedes  buried 
his  body  at  Argos,  and  named  the  town  of  Oeooe 
after  him.  According  to  others  Oeneus  lived  is 
extreme  old  age  with  Diomedes  at  Argos,  and  died 
a natural  death.  Homer  knows  nothing  of  sU 
this  ; be  merely  relates  that  Oeneus  once  neglected 
to  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  consequence  of  whkb 
she  sent  a monstrous  boar  into  the  territor)*  of  Ca- 
lydon,  which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  The  hero 
^llerophon  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Oeneus, 
and  received  from  him  a costly  girdle  as  a present- 
Oanl&daa  (OiV«d3oi : Tri^rdon  or  Trtkhardo\, 
an  ancient  town  of  Acamania,  situated  on  tbe 
Acbelous  near  its  mouth,  and  suTTouiided  by 
marshes  caased  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rjvw, 
which  thus  protected  it  from  bcMlile  attacks.  It 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Erysiehe 
and  its  inhabitants  Eryalchoei  ('Epumx®*'^)  J . 
it  probably  derived  its  later  name  from  the  royt^* 
cal  Oeneus,  the  grandfather  of  Diomedes. 
the  other  cities  of  Acarnania,  Oeniadac  espou^ 
the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesii* 
war.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  tbs 
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tDim  wni  tnkeo  by  the  Aetoliani,  who  expelled 
the  iiihabiUiiU;  but  the  Aetoliant  were  expelled 
in  thoir  turn  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  lurrotinded  the  phtcc  with  ttrong  fortihcationt. 
The  Romans  restored  the  to«*n  to  the  Acamanians. 
The  fortress  Nesus  or  Nasus  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae  was  situated  in  a aiuaU  lake  near 
Oeniadne. 

Oanldet,  a patronymic  from  Oeneut,  and  hence 
giren  to  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oeneut,  and  Dio- 
modes,  the  grandson  of  Oencus. 

Oenoanda  or  Oenaanda,  a town  of  Asm  >finor, 
in  the  N.W.  cf  Pisidia,  or  the  district  of  Cabalin, 
aabject  to  Cibyra. 

Oenobarai  (OiVo^dpat\  a tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  dowing  through  the  plain  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria. 

Oaxthe  (OiVdii : OiVooTor).  1.  A demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  near  Eleu- 
therae  on  the  frontiers  of  Roeotia,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Peloponnesian  war.^d.  A demus  of 
Attica,  near  Marathon,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aiantis,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis.^3.  A fortress 
of  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Olmiae  and  the  frontier  of 
Megaris.  «4.  A town  in  Argolis  on  the  Arcadian 
frontier  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Artemisiiun.  »5.  A 
town  in  Elis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Selleis. 

A town  in  the  island  Icarus  or  Icaiia. 

Oendmiuj  {OMnaoi).  I.  King  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
was  ton  of  Ares  and  Harpiona,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  and  husband  of  tlie  Pleiad  Sterope,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hippodamia.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  a son  of  Ares  and  Sterope 
or  a son  of  Alzion.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  hit  son- in  law; 
and  as  his  horses  were  swifter  than  those  of  any 
other  mortal,  be  declared  that  'all  who  came  for- 
ward as  suitors  for  Hippodamla't  hand  should 
contend  with  him  in  the  chariot-race,  that  whoever 
coti([uered  should  receive  her,  and  that  whoever 
was  conquered  should  sufler  death.  The  race-course 
extended  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  on  the 
Corinthian  islbmua  The  suitor  started  with  Hip- 
podamia in  a chariot,  and  Oenomaui  then  hastened 
with  his  swift  horses  after  the  lovers.  He  had 
overtaken  and  slain  many  a suitor,  when  Pelopt, 
the  son  of  Tantalus,  came  to  Pisa.  Pelops  brih«d 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Ocnomaus,  to  take  out 
the  linch  pins  from  the  wheels  of  his  master's 
chariot,  and  he  received  from  Poseidon  a golden 
chariot,  and  most  rapid  horses.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 
he  fell  out  and  was  killed.  Thus  Pelops  obtained 
Hip|>odamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa.  There  are 
some  variations  in  this  story,  such  as,  that  Oenomaui 
was  himself  in  love  with  his  daughu-r,  and  for  this 
reason  slew  her  lovers.  Myrtilus  also  is  said  to 
have  loved  Hippodamia,  and  os  she  favoured  the 
suit  of  Pelops,  she  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the 
linch-pins  out  of  the  wheels  of  her  father's  chariot. 
As  Oencmaus  was  breathing  his  last  he  pronounced 
a curse  upon  Myrtilus.  This  curse  bod  its  desired 
effect,  for  as  Pelops  refused  to  give  to  Myrtilus 
the  reward  he  hod  promiK-d,  or  as  Myrtilus  bad 
attempted  to  dishonour  Hippodamia,  Pelops  thrust 
him  down  from  Cape  Ocracstus.  Myrtilus,  while 
likewise  pronounced  a curse  upon  Pelops, 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that 
afterwards  befell  hia  bouse.  The  tomb  of  Oeno- 
taaus  was  shown  on  the  river  CUdeus  in  Elis.  His 
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house  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  only  one 
pillar  of  it  remained  standing.  2.  Of  Oadara.  a 
cynic  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry. 
He  wrote  a work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
—•3.  A tragic  poet.  [Dichjinis,  No.  5.] 

Oendne  (Oirwn}),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried  off 
Helen.  [Paris.] 

0es5ne  or  (^opla,  the  ancient  name  of 
Axojna. 

Oenophj^ta  (t4  OiVd^vra:  Inia\  a town  in 
Roeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  on 
the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  mcmomble  for 
the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
Boeotians,  b.  c.  456. 

Oandpldea  (Olyowldqf)  of  Chios,  a distinguished 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a contem- 
porary of  Anaxagoras.  Oennpides  derived  most  of 
his  astronomical  knowledge  from  the  pnests  and 
astronomers  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
some  time.  He  obtained  from  this  source  his  know- 
ledge of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  discovery 
of  which  he  is  said  to  bare  claimed.  The  length 
of  the  solar  year  was  fixed  by  Oenopides  at  365 
days,  and  somewhat  less  than  9 hours.  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  the  12th  and  23rd  propositions 
of  the  1st  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  quadrature  of 
the  meniscus. 

OenSpion  (OiWWw»'),  son  of  Dionysus  and  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Helice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  ofThalus,  Euanthet,  Melos,  Salngus, 
Athamas,  and  Merope,  Aerope  or  Haero.  Some 
writers  call  Oenopion  a son  of  Rbadamanthus  by 
Ariadne,  and  a brother  of  Stapbylua  From  Crete 
he  migrated  with  his  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rha- 
dnmanthus  had  assigned  to  him  as  his  habitation. 
When  king  of  Chios,  the  giant  Orion  sued  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Merope.  As  Oenopion  refused 
to  give  her  to  Orion,  the  latter  violated  Merope, 
whereupon  Oenopion  put  out  his  eyes,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  island.  Orion  went  to  Lemnos  ; he 
was  afterwards  cured  of  bis  blindness,  and  returned 
to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  Oenopion.  Rut  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends 
had  concealed  him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  un- 
able to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete. 

0en5tri,  OendtrU.  [Italia.] 

OendtridM,  2 small  islands  in  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ltiranin,  and  opposite  the 
town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hclos. 

Oen5tr5pa«.  [ A sira.  ] 

0eR6tnu  (Ofi^pot),  youngest  son  of  Lycaon, 
emigrated  with  a colony  from  .\rcadia  to  Italy,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Oenotria  to  the  district  in  which 
he  settled. 

OanAt  (OtVouf : AV/<*xiaa),  a river  in  L.acAiim, 
rising  mi  the  frontier  of  .Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Eurotas,  N.  of  Sparta.  There  was  a town  of  the 
same  name  upon  this  river,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Oe&ua&6  (O/voutrffoi,  OhoOtrat).  L g^'up 
of  islands  lying  off  the  S.  point  of  Messenla,  oppo- 
site to  the  port  of  Phocnicus:  the  2 largest  of  thr  m 
are  now  called  Sjpitma  and  Co5rem.  — 2.  (.Sy-a/- 
ma^Ioti  or  Apoauses),  a group  of  5 islands  between 
Chios  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

OednoB  (Oiwedi),  son  of  Licymnins  of  Midea 
in  Argolit,  first  victor  .at  Olympia,  in  the  foot-race. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Spnrta  by  the 
SODS  of  Hippocoon,  but  wu  avenged  by  Hercules, 
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whose  kinunim  he  woj«  ni.d  wcu  honour’d  wiih  a 

monument  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

0er6e  ('Cltpori)^  aa  island  in  lioeotia,  formed  by 
the  river  Asopus  nnd  opposite  Flabu>ae. 

Ooacus  (JaJt0ror  Jitier)  called  OscioJ  ('O<7«(or) 
by  Thucydides,  and  Scias  (X^iot)  by  Herodotus, 
a river  in  Moeaia,  which  rises  in  Mu  So»mius 
According  to  Thucydides,  or  in  Mt.  RhiHiot>e  ac- 
ording  to  Pliny,  but  in  reality  on  the  W.  fclope  of 
Mu  Hacnius,  and  flows  into  the  Danube  near  a 
town  of  the  same  name  (Oreszifvits). 

Oesfi&a  {Oiavfit} : Ot«Tv^ros>,  called  AM^ma 
(AiVvjUtj)  by  Homer  (//.  viii.  304 ),  an  ancient  town 
in  Thrace  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  a 
colony  of  the  Thnsians. 

Oeta  (OItt},  rd  O(rol«»'  odpfa:  A'u^«po/Ara  \ a 
rugged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  an 
eastern  branch  of  Mu  Pindua,  extended  S.  of  Mu 
Otbrys  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the 
Maliac  gulf  at  Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  N. 
barrier  of  Greece.  Strabo  and  Livy  give  the  name 
of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of  0 to,  an 
appellation  which  does  not  occur  lo  Heroduuii  and 
the  earlier  writers.  Respecting  the  )>au  of  Mu 
Oeta,  see  TuBRiioPrLAa.  Oeta  was  celehraUMl 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which  Her- 
cules burnt  himself  to  death.  From  this  inouu- 
tiin  the  S.  of  Thes»aly  bordering  on  Pbocis  was 
called  OetRda  (OiraTa)  and  its  inbabitanu  Ootaei 
(OlTCUOl). 

Oetylni  (OfroAos : OtroXior  : also 

called  Tylus  (ToAor),  an  ancient  to\«'n  in  Laconia, 
on  the  Messenian  gulf,  & of  Thalama,  called  after 
an  Argive  hero  of  this  name. 

OfelU,  a man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a straight- 
forward character,  whom  Horace  contrasts  with  the 
iiloie  quacks  of  his  time. 

Ofella,  Q.  LllOT§titai,  originally  l>eIong'^d  to  the 
Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  the  anny  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Praeneste,  B.  c.  82.  Ofella  bi'cauie  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year, 
although  he  had  not  yet  either  quaestor  or 

!>riu*U»r,  thus  acting  in  dehimee  of  one  of  Sulla's 
nwa  He  was  in  consequeuce  put  to  d<Mth  by 
Sulla's  orders. 

O&llos,  a distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Serrios  Sulpicius,  and  a fnend  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  works  are  ofuu  cited  in 
the  Digest. 

Oglasa  ( AfortU  dntio),  a small  isliuid  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria. 

Ogulnli,  Q.  and  Cn.,  2 brothers,  tribunes  of 
the  plehs,  B.  c.  300.  carried  a law  by  which  the 
numlx'r  of  the  pontiffs  was  increased  from  4 to  B, 
and  that  of  the  augurs  from  4 to  9,  and  which 
enacted  that  4 of  the  pontiffs  and  5 of  the  augurs 
should  be  taken  from  the  plehs.  Besides  these  8 
|ioiuiffs  tliere  was  the  pontifex  maxnuus,  who  is 
generally  not  included  wdicn  the  number  of  ]>ontuTs 
is  vpokrii  of. 

Og^gla  (‘n*)ar)rla'»,  the  mythical  island  of  Ca- 
lypio,  is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  central 
point  of  the.  sea,  far  away  from  uU  lands.  l..alcr 
writers  pretended  to  hud  it  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  promontory  Lacinium,  in  Bruttium. 

Ogjpgui  or  Ogf  ges  CHyvyijs)^  sometimes  called 
n Boeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes  son  of  Doe- 
otus,  and  king  of  the  Uectenes,  is  saiii  to  have 
been  the  first  ruler  of  the  teiTit«>ry  of  Tbeh^'S, 
whkh  was  called  after  him  Ogygia.  lu  his  reign 
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the  waters  of  lake  Copais  rose  above  its  banks,  and 
inundated  the  whole  valley  of  Boeotia.  This  flood 
is  usimlly  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  The  name 
of  Ogyges  is  oIm)  connected  a'itb  Attic  story,  for 
in  .\uica  an  Ugyglan  flood  is  likewise  mentioned, 
and  be  is  deacrib^  as  the  father  of  the  Attic  hero 
Klfusls,  and  as  the  father  of  Daira,  the  daughter 
of  Occanus.  In  the  Boeotian  tradition  he  was  the 
father  of  Alalcomenio,  Thelxinoea  and  Aulis. — > 
Bacchus  is  called  Oj^itu  dtiu^  because  be  is  said 
to  hare  Wn  l>oni  at  Thebes. 

Ogj^ris  an  island  of  the  Errthraesui 

Sea  {IndioM  <Jcenn\  off  ibe  coast  of  Cannonia,  at 
a distance  of  2U00  stidia  (20  geog.  miles),  noted 
as  the  alleged  burial-place  of  the  andent  king 
Krvihras, 

Oicles  or  Oicleui  ('OtKArit,  ’OMXcdr),  son  of 
Antiphates,  grandson  of  Mclompus  and  father  of 
Amphiaraus,  of  Argos.  He  is  also  called  a son  of 
Amphiareus,  or  a sou  of  Mantius,  the  brother  of 
Antiphates.  Oiclcs  accompanied  Hercules  on  his 
expedition  atrninst  Laomedon  of  Tr>y,  and  was 
there  slain  in  iMttle.  According  to  other  traditioDS 
he  relumed  home  from  the  expedition,  and  dwelt 
in  Arc.idia.  where  he  was  visited  by  bis  giaadaoa 
Alcmneon,  nnd  where  bis  tomb  was  shown. 

OQeus  (‘OiA(vf),  son  of  Hodoedocus  and  Lsu>- 
nome,  grandson  of  Cyims.  and  great-grandsou  of 
Opus,  was  a king  of  the  Locriant,  and  married  to 
Kriopis,  by  whom  he  beciroe  the  father  of  Ajax, 
who  is  hence  called  Oi/s«frs,  OiiQUfrs;  and 
CMlci,  Oileus  was  also  the  fathar  of  Medon  by 
Rhene.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauu. 

Olba  or  Olbe  ("OAffi)),  an  ancient  inhu^  city  of 
Cilicia,  in  the  mountains  above  Solo£,  and  between 
the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  by  mylhiail  tradition,  to  Ajax  the  son  of 
Teucer,  whose  alleged  descendants,  tho  priests  of 
the  very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  once  ruled  over 
all  Cilicia  Aspera.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to 
Isauria,  ai>d  was  tbe  see  of  a bishop. 

Olb&M  ("OXBaffa).  1.  A city  of  Cilicia  Aspera, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  N.  of  Selinus.  and  N.W. 
of  Cafstrus;  not  to  be  coufounded  with 
A city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycaonia,  S.W.  of  Cybistra, 
in  the  district  culb-d  Aniiochlauu.»8.  A city  in 
the  N.  of  Plxidio,  between  Pediielissus  ai;d  Sclge. 

Olbo.  [OuiA.] 

Olbla  ('OA€ia).  L (Prob.  EouUt,  near 
a colony  of  ^lassilia,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  on  a hill  caJk-d  Olbianus,  E.  of  Telo  Mar- 
lius  {/uii/o»).  *»2.  (Prob.  Terra  Aom),  a very 
ancient  city,  near  the  N.  end  of  tbe  £.  side  of  the 
island  of  S.trdinia,  w ith  the  only  good  h-arbour  on 
this  coa»t : and  thiTefore  the  usual  landing-place 
for  persons  coining  from  Rome.  A mythical  tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Thespiadac.^ 
3,  In  Rithynia  f AaTAcus].  The  gulf  of  .\&tocus 
was  also  calb-d  from  it.  Smut  Olbianus.  ^ 4.  A 
fortress  on  tlie  W.  frontier  of  Pumphylia,  on  tbe 
coast,  W.  of  the  river  Catarharrictes ; not  impro- 
bably ou  the  same  site  as  the  lau-r  Attalia.~5. 
[BuAVSTMENKa.] 

OIckdes,  an  ancient  people  in  Hispar.Ia  Tarraco- 
neusis,  N.  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the  souroes  of 
the  Anas,  in  a part  of  the  country  afterwards  in- 
habited bv  the  Oretaiii.  They  are  mentioned 
only  in  tlie  wars  of  the  Caribaginians  w'iih  the 
inhabiUmts  of  Spain.  Hannibal  transplanted  some 
of  the  Olcades  m Africa.  Their  chief  towms  were 
Althaea  and  Carteio,  the  site  of  both  of  which  ii 
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nnceruin  ; the  letter  place  moat  not  be  confounded  | 
with  the  celebmted  Cahtxia  in  Baeiica.  I 

Olcinlum  (OlcioiAUie : Duleiffno\  an  ancient  I 
town  on  the  cooat  of  Illjrrm,  S.  of  Scodra,  be-  I 
longing:  to  the  territory  of  Gentiua.  | 

Olaimi.  [OLiARua]  I 

Oleaatrum.  L A tonu  of  the  Coeetoni,  in  I 
Hiipania  Tarrocouenaia,  on  the  road  from  Dertoaa  j 
to  Tfuraco,  probably  the  place  from  which  the 
plujn/mm  (jCutuiremte  derived  ita  name.  2.  A 
town  in  Hiapooia  Baetica,  near  Gadea. 

Olen  a mythical  peraonage,  who  ia  re*  i 

p relented  aa  the  earlieat  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  the  | 
first  author  of  sacred  hynma  in  hexameter  verac. 
He  is  cloaely  connected  with  the  worahip  of  Apollo, 
of  whom,  in  one  legend,  be  waa  made  the  prophet. 
Hia  connection  with  Apollo  ia  alao  marked  by  hia 
being  called  Hyperborean,  and  one  of  the  csto- 
bliahers  of  omclea ; though  the  more  common  atory 
made  him  a native  of  Lycia.  He  ia  aaid  to  have 
■ettled  at  Delos.  His  name  aeema  to  signify  simply 
the  JitOe-pia^.  Of  the  ancient  hymna,  which 
went  under  bis  name,  Panmniaa  mentions  those  to 
Here,  to  Acbaeia,  and  to  Hithyia ; the  last  waa  in 
celrhratioD  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

OlSnoa  *XlA«Viof),  L An  ancient 

town  tn  Aetolia,  near  New  Pleuron,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Aracynlhua,  ia  mentiontd  by  Homer, 
but  waa  destroyed  by  the  AetoUana  at  an  early 
period. » 8.  A town  in  Acbaia,  between  Patrae 
and  Dymc,  refused  to  join  the  Achaean  league  on 
)U  restoration,  in  B.C.  280.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  was  deserted.  The  goat  Amalihaea, 
which  huckied  the  infant  Zeus,  ia  called  OUnia 
copelU  by  the  poets,  either  because  the  goat  waa 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  near  the  town  of 
Olenus,  and  to  have  been  aubsequentiy  transferred 
to  Crete,  or  because  the  nymph  Atnalthaea,  to 
whom  the  goat  belonged,  waa  a daughter  of 
Olen  US. 

Ol^aasys  fOXycuravr:  Al-Gex  Dagik\  a lofty, 
steep,  and  ragged  mountain  chain  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  nearly  W.  and  E.  through  the  £.  of 
Bithv'nia,  and  the  centre  of  Paphlagonia  to  the 
river  Halya,  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain  of  Olympus, 
of  which  it  may  b«  considered  as  a branch.  Nu- 
merous temples  were  built  upon  it  by  the  Paphla- 
gonians. 

OUkros  (*nxfopos,  *AA^apor : *Q\tdfHos;  AhH- 
yMnoi),  a small  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  one  of 
the  Cyclides,  W.  of  Paros,  origiu^y  colonised  by 
the  Phoenicians,  is  celebrated  in  m^em  times  for 
its  stalactite  grotto,  which  ia  not  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers. 

OUgyrttiB  ('OXfyt^os),  a fortress  in  the  N.  £. 
of  Arcadia  on  a mountain  of  the  some  name,  be- 
tween StymphaJus  and  Caphyae. 

Olislpo  {LuboH)^  a town  in  Lusitania,  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Ta^a  near  its  mouth,  and  a 
Homan  rounicipium  with  the  surname  Kelicitas 
Julia.  It  waa  cilobrated  for  ita  swift  horses.  Its 
name  is  sometimes  written  ITlytaippo,  because  it 
waa  supposed  by  acane  tn  have  )>een  the  town 
which  Ulysses  was  aaid  to  have  founded  in  Spain  ; 
but  the  town  to  which  this  legend  referred  was 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  TuHetania. 

Ollxfin  (*OX<^sj>'),  a town  of  Thessaly  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia  and  on  the  Pagosaean  gul4 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

OBIas  ((JpOo)^  a river  in  Gallia  Transpadana, 
&Ui  into  the  Po,  S.  W.  Mantua. 
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Olmlae  ('OX/uaf),  a promontory  in  the  territory* 
of  Corinth,  which  separated  llie  Corinthian  and 
Alcyoiiian  gulfs. 

Oloosadn  {'Okoovaup : 'Okoo<T(T6pu>x ; 
sona),  a town  of  the  Perriiaebi  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
district  of  Hestiaeotis.  Homer  {IL  ii.  7J9)  calls  it 
^wbite,'^  an  epithet  which  it  obtained,  according 
to  Strabo,  from  the  whiteness  of  iu  soil. 

Olophyzni  (’OXd^i/(ot : *OAix^L>{ios),  a town  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Ml  Atbos. 

Olpaa  or  Olpe  ('Ox»tti,  'OXinf : ’OXwoTos) 
L(Arap<'),  a town  of  the  Amphilochi  in  Acar^ 
nania,  on  the  Anibracian  gulf^  N.  VV’.  of  Argos  Am* 
pbiiochicuro.»2.  A low-n  of  the  Loch  Oaolae. 

Olfirus  ("OXotipos : ’OXooptot)  1.  A town  in 
Achaia,  near  Pellene,  on  the  Sicyonian  frontier.— 

2.  Also  Olftrii  called  Doriom  (A«^ 

piop)  by  Homer,  a town  in  Messenia,  S.  of  the 
river  Neda. 

OKU  (’OXoi/5 : ’OXfioKrtOf),  a town  and  harbour 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  promoutor}*  of 
ZepbyriiuD. 

Olybrlot,  Anicluf,  Homan  emperor  x.  d.  472, 
was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Ricimer,  who  deposed 
Anthemius.  He  died  iu  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  after  a reign  of  3 mouths  and  13  days.  His 
successor  was  Glycxriuk. 

Olympkna,  and  Olympeni,  or  OiympUni 
(’OXy/trn»^,  ’OXyjuwTjrui,  'OAuAirinyot),  the  names 
of  the  district  about  the  Mysiau  Olympus,  and  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Olympia  (’OAvmwIo),  the  n.ime  of  a small  plain 
in  Elis,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Olympus,  on  the  S. 
by  the  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
CladSua  In  this  plain  was  the  sacred  grove  of 
Zeus,  called  AUis  ('’AAtii,  an  old  Elean  form  of 
&X(7oi,  a grove),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus, 
and  300  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of  Pisa. 
The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
adorned  with  numerous  temples,  statues,  and  public 
buildings,  to  which  tbegeoexalappellaUon  of  Olympia 
was  given  ; but  there  was  no  town  of  this  name. 
The  Allis  was  surrounded  by  a wait  It  contained 
the  following  temples: — I.  The  Olympieuay  or 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  and 
which  contain*  d the  master-piec«*  of  Greek  art,  the 
colossal  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias.  The  statue 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  gi>d  was 
represented  as  seated  on  a throne  of  cedar  wood, 
adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious 
sLmes.  [Piiii)fXR.j  2.  The  IJenuum^  or  temple 
of  Hera,  which  contained  the  celebmted  chest  of 
Cypselus,  and  was  situalfni  N.  of  the  Olyinpicum. 

3.  The  A/efrdam,  or  temple  of  the  M>ith«r  of  the 
gods.  The  other  public  buildings  In  the  Altis 
most  worthy  of  notice  wer»*,  ihc  JVsciari,  or  trea- 
suries of  the  diiTcrent  states,  w hich  had  sent  dedi- 
catory offerings  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  situated  at 

I the  foot  of  M(.  Cmnioo  : the  i^ncs,  or  statues  of 
Zeus,  which  bad  been  erected  from  fines  imposed 
upon  those  who  had  boi*n  guilty  of  fraud  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  Olympic  contetU.  and  which 
were  placed  on  a stone  platiorm  near  U»e  fbesaiiri: 
tiie  PryUimmm,  in  which  the  Olympic  victors  dined 
after  the  contests  had  been  brought  to  a close  : the 
I li^juletUerion,  in  which  all  the  regulations  r<  luting 
I to  the  games  were  made,  and  which  contained  a 
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fttatue  of  Zeus  Horcius,  before  which  the  uiofil 
oaths  were  taken  by  the  judges  and  the  com- 
bntnnts : the  FkiUp}*eum^  a circular  building  of 
brick,  surmounted  with  a dome,  which  was  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chacronea,  and  which 
was  situated  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Altis, 
close  to  the  Pnrtaneum : the  HippodamJum^  a 
sacred  enclosure  erected  in  honour  of  Hippodamla: 
the  Felopium^  a sacred  enclosure,  erected  in  honour 
of  Pelops.  The  2 chief  buildings  outside  the  Altii 
were  the  SiaHium  to  the  E.  of  Mt  Cmnion,  in 
which  the  gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  and 
the  Hippodromtu^  a little  S.E.  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot  races  took  place.  At  the  place 
which  formed  the  connection  between  the  Stadium 
and  Hippodromua,  the  Hellanodicae,  or  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games  had  their  seats.  (For  details 
see  IheL  of  Antiq.  arts.  Hippodromua  and  Sta- 
dinnu)  The  Olympic  games  w’cre  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  tiroes  in  Greece,  and  their  establish- 
ment tvas  assigned  to  various  mythical  personages 
There  was  an  interval  of  4 years  between  e.'icb 
celebration  of  the  festival,  which  interval  was 
called  an  Olympiad  ; but  the  Olympiads  were  not 
employed  as  a chronological  aera  till  the  victory  of 
Coroebiu  in  the  foot-race,  B.  c.  776.  An  account 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  of  AnUq.  arts.  Oipmpia  and  Olpmpiaa. 

Oljmplaa  (’OAu^vids),  wdfe  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
w*as  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I.,  king  of  Epirus. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  B.  c.  339.  The  nu- 
tuerotis  amours  of  Philip,  and  the  passionate  and 
jealous  character  of  Olympias  occasioned  frequent 
disputes  between  them  ; and  when  Philip  married 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains  (3371,  OI}'mpias 
withdrew  from  Macedonia,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  nssasiin.ation  of  Philip,  336;  but  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  she  evinced  her  approbation  of  that 
deed  in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  vvriteri. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, where  she  enjoyed  great  influence  through 
the  aflection  of  Alexander.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  (323),  she  withdrew  from  Macedonia,  where 
her  enemy  Antipater  had  the  undisputed  control 
of  aflnirs,  and  took  refuge  in  Epirus.  Here  she 
continued  to  lire,  as  it  were,  in  exile,  until  the 
d<'ath  of  Aiuipatcr  (319)  presented  a new  opening 
to  her  ambition.  She  gave  her  support  to  the  new 
regent  Pulysperchon,  in  opposition  to  Cassandcr, 
wlio  had  fonned  an  alliance  with  Kurydice  the 
wife  of  Philip  Arrhidaeos,  the  nominal  king  of 
Macedonia.  In  317  Olympias,  resolving  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
cniintry.  along  with  Polysperchon,  defeated  Euiyr- 
dice  in  l)attlc,  and  put  both  her  and  her  husband 
to  death.  Olympias  followed  up  her  vengeance  by 
the  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander, 
ns  well  as  of  lUO  of  his  leading  pcartisans  among 
the  M.icedonion  nobles.  Cassander,  who  w*as  at 
that  time  in  the  Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Macedonia.  Olvnupias  on  his 
approach  threw  herself  (together  with  Roxana  and 
the  young  Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was 
closely  blockaded  by  Cassander  throughout  the 
winter.  At  length  in  the  spring  of  316,  she  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
her  t«'  Ims  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  w'ithout 
sw...*vuing  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  spirit 
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which  distinraiihed  her  son,  but  her  ungorerasbls 
passions  led  her  to  acts  of  sanguinary  cniehy  that 
must  for  ever  diignce  her  name. 

Olympldddraa  ('OAv/sv«iSfl»pof).  1.  A naiire 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  5th  century 
after  Christ  He  wrote  a work  in  22  books  (entitled 
'IrropiKol  Adyoi),  which  comprised  the  hiitorr  «f 
the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
from  A.  D.  407  to  October,  a.  o.  425.  Olympio 
dorus  took  up  the  history  from  about  the  point  st 
which  Eunapius  had  ended.  [El;NAPIU^]  The 
original  w*ork  of  Olympiodorus  is  lost,  bat  an 
abridgment  of  it  haa  been  preaerved  by  Photius. 
After  the  death  of  Honoriua  ()lympiodonu  reinoTed 
to  Byzantium,  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius. Ilierocles  dedicated  to  this  Olyupiodonu 
his  work  on  providence  and  fate  [HiiaoLLisJ. 
Olympiodorus  was  a heathen. » 3.  A peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexaadi^  where 
Proclus  was  one  of  his  pupils.  ~ 3.  The  last  phi- 
losopher of  celebrity  in  the  Neo-Platonic  KhcNjI  of 
Alexandria.  He  lived  in  the  6rtC  half  of  the  b'lh 
centi^  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  His  life  of  Plato,  and  commentaries  on 
several  of  Plato's  dialogues  are  still  extant»4. 
An  Aristotelic  philosopher,  the  author  of  a com- 
mentary on  the  Mde<^ogica  of  Aristotle,  which 
is  still  extant,  lived  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Utter 
half  of  the  6th  century  after  ChrisL  Like  Sim- 
plicius, to  whom,  however,  he  is  inferior,  be 
endeavours  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Olymplus  (*OAd/xw(0fX  the  Olympian,  ocean  as 
a surname  of  Zena,  Hercules,  the  Moses  (Ofyw- 
piadea\  and  in  general  of  all  the  gods  who  were 
believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  in  contradistioctioi] 
from  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

Olymplua  Kemeai&niu.  [Nbmbsuncs.] 

Olympus  (*OAu^irot),  the  name  of  2 Greek 
musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical,  and  the  other 
bistoricaL  * L The  elder  Olympus  belongs  to  the 
mythical  genealogy  of  Mysian  and  Phrygian  fiute- 
players  — Hyagnia,  Marsyai,  Olympus  — to  each 
of  whom  the  invention  of  the  flute  was  asenbed, 
under  whose  names  we  have  the  mythical  repre- 
sentation of  the  contest  between  the  Phrygian 
auletic  and  the  Greek  citharoedic  music.  Olympos 
was  said  to  have  been  a native  of  Mysia,  and  to 
have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  Olympoi  not 
unfrequently  appears  on  works  of  art,  as  a boy. 
sometimes  instructed  by  Monyas,  and  sometimes 
as  witnessing  and  lamenting  bis  fate.  ^3.  Tho 
true  Olympus  was  a Phrygian,  and  perhaps  l-e* 
longed  to  a family  of  native  musicians,  since  he 
w*as  said  to  be  descended  from  the  6rst  Olynipos. 
He  flourished  about  B.  c.  660 — 620.  Though  a 
Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympuj  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  (Jreek  musicians ; for  all  the  accounts 
make  Greece  the  scene  of  his  artiftic  activity ; and 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  naturalized  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had  previously 
been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

Olympus  ('OAi/^wot).  I.  In  Europe.  L (Ork. 
Elymboy  Turk.  •Snaaco^£‘n,  i.  e.  AMe  o/’tAc 
/esfio/s).  The  E.  part  of  the  great  chain  of  ro<wn* 
tains  which  extends  W.  and  E.  from  the  .\croce- 
nunion  promontory  on  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Thet^ 
maic  Gulf,  and  which  formed  the  N.  boundary  of 
ancient  Greece  proper.  In  a wide  sense,  the  nsao 
is  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  part  of  this 
chain  which  lies  E.  of  the  central  range  of  Piiulos, 
and  which  is  usually  called  the  Camlunian  moan- 
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OLYNTHUS. 

taint;  but  the  more  f|>ocific  and  ordinary  ute  of 
the  name  Olymput  it  to  denote  the  extreme  E. 
part  of  the  chain,  which  ttriking  off  from  the  Cam- 
bunion  moiintaiut  to  the  S.E.,  &kirts  the  S.  end  of 
the  ilip  of  c’ast  called  Pirria,  and  form*  at  its 
termination  the  N.  of  the  vale  of  Tkmpk. 
Itt  tha[>e  it  that  of  a blunt  cone,  with  its  outline 
picturesquely  broken  by  minor  summits;  its  height 
if  about  9700  feet;  and  iu  chief  summit  is  covered 
with  pcrjH'tunI  snow.  From  iu  position  oi  the 
boundary  bi  tween  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is 
sometimrs  reckoned  to  the  former,  sometimes  to 
the  latter.  — la  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of 
which  Zeus  was  the  head.  It  was  a really  local 
conception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  not  metaphorically,  that  these  gods 
“ on  the  snowy  lop 
Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  Uie  middle  oir, 

Thfir  hitjhest  heaven.** 

Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  cither  of  the  tenns*'OXo^woj 
and  oi/payos  metaphorically,  it  is  the  latter  that  is 
a metaphor  for  the  former.  Even  the  fable  of  the 
giants  scaling  heaven  must  be  understood  in  this 
sense;  not  that  they  placed  Pclion  and  Ossa  upon 
the  top  of  Olympus  to  reach  the  still  higher  heaven^ 
but  that  they  piled  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
both  on  the  loxccr  slopes  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the 
summit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
Homer  describes  the  gods  as  having  their  several 
palaces  on  the  summit  of  Olympus  ; as  spending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  round  whom  they 
sit  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the  younger  gods 
dance  before  them,  and  the  Muses  entertain  them 
with  the  lyre  and  song.  They  are  shut  in  from 
the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a wail  of  clouds, 
the  gates  of  which  are  kept  by  the  Hours.  The 
same  conceptions  arc  found  in  Hesiod,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  later  poets ; with  whom,  how- 
ever, even  as  early  as  the  lyric  poets  and  the  tra- 
gedians, the  idea  becomes  less  material,  and  the 
real  abode  of  the  gods  is  gradually  transferred  from 
the  summit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(Le.  the  iky)  itself.  This  latter  is  also  the  con-  I 
ceptioii  of  the  Roman  poets,  so  far  at  least  os  any 
definite  idea  con  be  framed  out  of  their  compound 
of  Homer’s  language  with  later  notions.  — 2.  A 
bill  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia,  overhanging  the  river  ' 
Oenus.<»3.  Another  name  for  Lycaeura  in  Ar- 
cadia.—IL  In  Aria.  — L The  Mjtian  Olympiu 
(^OAo/avoy  ^ Mvtrioi  : Kr»huk  Ua^k^  Ala  l)agk^ 
hhde  and  Ku*h-l}aph)y  a chain  of  lofty 

nmuntnins,  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  forming, 
with  Ida,  the  W.  part  of  the  N.-inost  line  of  tlie 
mountain  system  of  that  peninsula.  It  extends 
from  W.  to  E.  through  the  N.  E-  of  Mysia  and 
the  S.W.  of  Rithynia,  and  thence,  inclining  a little 
N. -wards,  it  first  passes  through  the  centre  of 
Bithynio,  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Bi- 
thynia  and  (ialatia,  and  then  extends  through  the 
S.  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  river  Halyi.  Beyond  the 
Halys,  the  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Pontus  form  a 
continuation  of  the  chain.  — 2.  ( Yanar  Daph ),  n 
volcano  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lycia,  above  the  city  of 
Phoenicus  (I'tiiwr).  The  names  of  the  mountain 
and  of  the  city  arc  often  interchanged.  [Piios- 
Nircd] 

Oljrnthua  C'OAuv^o! : ’OXoi'6«ot  : Aio  Mamas)^ 
a town  of  Macedonia  in  Chaleidice,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Tomnalc  gulf,  and  at  a little  distance  from  the 
coast,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Palleno  and  Si- 
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thonio.  It  was  the  most  important  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  though  we  have 
no  record  of  its  foundation.  It  afterwai^s  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thracian  Bottinei,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  their  owm  country'  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. [Bottiabi  ] It  was  taken  by  Arta- 
hazus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled 
it  with  Chalcidions  from  Toronc  ; but  it  owed  its 
greatness  to  Perdiccas,  who  persuaded  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Chaleidice 
to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  settle  in  Olyntbus. 
This  happened  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Pelopoonesian  w'ar  ; and  from  this  time  Olynthus 
appears  os  a prosperous  and  fiourishing  town,  with 
a population  of  5000  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  It  became  the  head  of  a confederacy  of  all 
the  Greek  towns  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Macedonians ; 
but  in  B.C.  379  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Sparta, 
after  carrv’ing  on  war  with  this  state  for  4 yean. 
Wlien  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thebans,  Olynthiu  recovered  its  independence, 
and  even  received  an  accession  of  power  from 
Philip,  who  was  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a 
counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aegean.  With  this  view  Philip  gave 
Olynthus  the  territory  of  Potidaea,  after  he  had 
wrested  this  town  from  the  Athenians  in  35C. 
But  when  he  had  sufficiently  cons*.>lidated  his 
power  to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthus 
and  Athens,  he  threw  off  the  m.ask,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  former  city.  The  OlyiUhiaiis  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  were  warmly 
supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  OJynlhiac  ora- 
tions ; but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  render  the 
city  any  eflectual  OMistance,  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves  (347).  Olynthus  was  never  restored, 
and  the  remnants  of  its  inhabiLuits  were  at  a later 
time  transferred  by  Cassonder  to  Cassandrea.  .\t 
the  time  of  its  prosperity  Olynthus  used  the  neigli- 
bouriiig  town  of  M&cybbrna  os  its  seaport. 

Om&ua  or  Om&xiai&  (’'OMoya,  ’'Opavov).  1.  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  N.E,  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
a little  above  the  K.-most  point  of  the  peninsula, 
Pr.  Syogros  {Hits  cl  //oA),  on  a large  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  ArabLi 
were  called  Omanltee  (’OMoyrrai)  or  Omani,  and 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Owun.  — 2.  (Prob.  Sckaina\  a sea  port  town  in 
the  E.  of  Onnatiia  ; the  chief  emporium  on  tliat 
coast,  for  the  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia. 

OmanlUo  and  Omantun.  [Omana.] 

Ombi  {'Opiot : *0p€i7ai : A'oiim  OmltoH.,  i.  c. 
I/ill  of  Ombon^  Ru.),  the  last  groat  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  which  it  was  disuuit 
about  30  miles,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and  w*as  celebrated  ns  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile. 
Juvenal’s  15th  satire  is  founded  on  a religious  w.ir 
between  the  people  of  Orobi  and  those  of  Tcntyra, 
who  hated  the  crocodile  ; but,  as  Tcntyra  lies  so 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  inter- 
vening cilirs  celebrated,  ns  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile- worship,  critics  have  suspected  on  error 
in  the  names,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read 
Coptos  or  Copion  for  Ombos  in  v.  35.  It  seems, 
however,  better  to  suppoK  that  Juvenal  used  the 
name  without  reference  to  topographical  precision, 
K K 
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Oppoitt<?  to  Ombi,  on  the  left  bank,  was  the  toam  ‘ 
o:  C<mtra-Ombo«.  j 

OmplUU6  dau^ht^r  of  the  Lydian 

king  lordaons,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whoso  i 
death  she  undertook  the  governmt*nt  hc*r»<*lf.  When  ' 
Hercules,  in  constKjuenee  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  * 
was  afflicted  with  a scrio*is  disease,  and  was  in*  ' 
formed  by  the  oracle  that  he  could  only  be  cured 
by  serving  some  one  for  wages  for  the  s|»acc  of  3 
years,  Hennes  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale.  The  ' 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  to 
please  her,  he  is  said  to  have  spiin  wool  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  a woman,  while  Omphale  wore  | 
his  lion's  skin.  She  bore  Hercules  several  children.  . 

Omphallam  (*0/iip(Uio*' : a town 

in  Crete  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus. 

Oil.  [Hbliopolis.] 

OiUitas  (’OveCros),  of  Aegina,  the  son  of  Micon, 
was  a distinguished  statuary  and  painter.  ron< 
temporary  with  Polygnotus,  Ageladas.  and  H^ias. 
He  flourished  down  to  about  b.  a 460,  that  is,  in 
the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Phidias. 

Oncae  C'O/tceu),  a village  in  Boeotia  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  (’Oyacucu),  and  which  containf'd 
a sanctuaiy  of  Athena,  who  was  lienee  called 
Athena  Onca. 

Onchesmtu  or  Onchiffmna  (*Oyx^<r^t,  ''Oy- 
Xtcr/iiot : Orehuio),  a Sf^port  town  of  Epirus  in  j 
Chaonia,  opposite  the  W.  extremity  of  Corcyre,  ' 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  .^nchises,  ! 
whence  it  is  named  b)'  Dionysius  the  *•  Harbour  of  < 
Anchisi’S " {*Ayx*ffov  XifiJiv).  From  this  place 
Cicero  calls  the  wind  blowing  from  Epirus  towards  j 
Italy  ChchfsmiUs. 

Onohestus  • 'Oyx^trTtos)  1.  An  ! 

ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  liecn  founded 
by  Onchestus,  son  of  Poseidon,  w'as  situated  a little 
S.  of  the  lake  Copais  near  Haliurtus  It  contained 
a celebrated  temple  and  grove  of  Poseidon,  and 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  .Graphic*  j 
tyony.  I’he  ruins  of  this  town  are  still  to  he  seen 
on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  mountain  Faga.— »2.  A , 
river  in  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  I 
of  Eretria,  and  flows  by  Cynosceph.ilae,  and  falls 
into  the  lake  TWbOit.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  river  OnocASatu  (‘Oedxwros)  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  j 

OnesierTtOi  ( OrTjtrlKpnofX  a Greek  historical  j 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam-  1 
paigns  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a history  of  them,  whicli  I 
is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  lie  is  called  I 
by  some  nuthorities  a native  of  Astypalaea,  and  J 
by  olhersof  Aegina.  When  Alexander  constructed 
bis  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes,  he  apjiointed  Onesicritus  ' 
chief  pilot  of  the  fleet,  a post  which  he  held  not  I 
only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  through- 
out the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nearchiis.  Though  an  eye-witness  of 
much  that  he  described,  it  appears  th.at  he  inter- 
mixed many  fables  and  falseho  >d5  with  bis  nar- 
rative, so  that  he  «ir]y  fell  into  discredit  as  an 
anthoriiy. 

Onixtgis  or  Oringif.  [Oringis.] 

Oniros  C'Ot'etpor),  the  Dream-God,  was  a per- 
sonification of  dreams.  According  to  Homer 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  dark  sliores  of  the  W.  Occa- 
nus,  and  tho  deceitful  dreams  come  through  an 
ivory  gate,  while  the  true  ones  issue  from  a gate 
■uide  of  horn.  Hesiod  calls  dreams  the  children 


of  night ; and  Ovid,  who  calls  them  children  of 
Sleep,  mentiotis  3 of  them  by  name,  vis.  Moqbcus, 
Icelus  or  Phol>etor,  .and  Phnnuisus.  Euripides 
called  them  M>ns  of  Gaea,  and  concrired  them  ss 
genii  with  black  wings. 

Ondba,  lurnamed  Aestu&rla  (//oe/ca),  a wt- 
port  town  of  the  Turdetaiii  in  Ilispania  Bsetica, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Bar-tis  and  Aios,  on  an 
nestuary  formed  by  the  river  Luxia.  There  arc 
remains  of  a Homan  aqueduct  at  Huelra, 

OnonUUErittU  ('Osw>uucpiros),  on  Athenian,  irbo 
occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  history 
the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He  lived  shoot 
H.  c.  520 — 485,  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Hipjxtrchus,  until  he  was  detected  by  La»us  nf 
llermione  (the  dithyrambic  poet)  in  making  an  io- 
terpolfttion  in  an  oracle  of  Musaeus,  for  which  Hip- 
parchus Itanishcd  him.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
into  Persia,  where  the  Pisistratids,  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Athens,  took  him  again  into  fstoor, 
and  employed  him  to  persuade  Xerxes  to  engage 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  by  reciting  to 
him  all  the  ancient  oracles  which  seemed  to  fsToor 
the  attempt.  It  appears  that  Onomacritos  hsd 
made  a collection  and  arrangement  of  the  omcles 
ascribed  to  Musaeus.  It  is  further  stated  that  be 
made  interpolations  in  Homer  as  well  as  in  Ma- 
saeus,  and  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  d 
the  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheui 

Onomirchtis  (*OM?;4apx°0«  general  of  the  Pbo- 
ciam  in  the  Sacred  war.  succeeded  his  broth-T  Phi- 
lomelus  in  this  command,  b.  c.  353.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  Philips 
and  perished  in  attempting  to  reach  by  swimmicf 
the  Athenian  ships,  which  were  Iving  off  the  shore. 
His  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  who  caused 
it  to  be  crucifii*d,  as  a ptinishment  for  his  lacn- 
lege. 

Onotuider  the  author  of  s ede* 

brated  work  on  military  tactics  (entitled  Irpartf- 
7ivb»  X6yos\  which  is  still  extant.  All  subsequent 
Greek  and  Homan  writers  on  the  same  subj-^t 
mode  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it  is  still  held 
in  considerable  estimation.  He  appears  to  bsv* 
lived  about  a.  D.  50.  In  his  style  be  imhsted 
Xenophon  with  some  success.  Edited  by  Schwebeb 
Nilmberg,  1761  ; and  by  Comes,  Paris,  l#2'k 

Ona-gnathtu  COrov  yvdeot:  EfapAoniti)* 
island  and  a promontorv  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lacrtiis, 
\^^ofC.  MaW. 

Onflphis  {'OvoiHjut\  the  capital  of  the  Nomw 
Onuphites  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  Its  site 
certain;  but  it  was  probably  near  the  middle  of  the 
DeU.a, 

OphflUon  (’fl^sAfwe),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
probablv  of  the  Middle  Comedv,  B.  c.  380. 

OpheUai  (’O^eXAas),  of  Prlla  in 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fortunes 
Ptolemy.  In  n.  c.  322,  he  conquered  Cyrtw 
Ptolemy,  of  which  city  he  held  the  gorenuneat 
behalf  of  the  Egypti.m  king  for  some  year*. 
soon  after  313  he  threw  off  bis  allegiance  ^ 
lemy,  atid  continued  to  govern  Cyren^  as  sn  m 
pendent  state  for  nearly  5 years,  "in  303  he  form 
an  alliance  with  Agathodes,  and  marcbed 
Carthage  ; but  he  was  treacherously  ntuckec  J 
Agathodes  near  this  city,  and  w-as  jam. 

Opheltai  (’OpdAnjt).  1.  Also  called 
mom*.  [AncMEiioRt's.]  — 2.  ^ 
rheuiao  pirates,  who  attempted  to  tarry  off 
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MU,  «nd  were  therefore  metamorphoeed  into  dol- 
phins. 

Ophlon  (*0<plmir).  1.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
TiUns  wa*  married  to  Eurynome,  with  whom  be 
ruled  over  Olympus,  but  being  conquered  by  Cro- 
nos and  Rhen,  he  and  Eurynome  were  thrown  into 
Oceanut  or  Tartanu.*2.  A giant,  who  perished 
in  the  battle  with  Zeus.  •>•3.  Father  of  the  cen- 
taur Amycus,  who  is  beooe  called  OpkUhudet, 

Ophionaasea  or  Ophienaea  'Outsit), 

a people  in  the  N.E.  of  Aetolia. 

Ophir  (O.  T.  LXX.  Xov^ip^  2«s^dpa),  a 
place  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Teatament, 
as  proverbial  for  its  gold,  and  to  which  Solomon, 
in  conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a 
fleet,  which  brought  back  gold  and  aandal-wood 
and  precious  stones.  Thaae  shipa  were  sent  from 
Eaion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
also  king  Jehoshaphat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold,  but  this  voyage  was  stopped  by  a ship- 
wreck. It  is  clear,  thmfbre,  that  Ophir  ^vas  on 
the  shores  of  the  Erythiaenm  Mare  of  the  ancients, 
or  our  Indian  Ocean.  Among  the  most  plausible 
conjectures  as  to  its  site  are:  (1)  that  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  India,  or  a name  for  India  itself ; (2) 
that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arabia  furnished 
all  the  articles  of  commerce  which  were  brought 
from  Ophir,  for  Ophir  may  have  been  a great 
emporium  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  trade  ; (3) 
that  it  is  not  the  name  of  any  specihe  place,  but  a 
geneiml  designation  for  the  countries  (or  any  of 
them)  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
supplied  the  chief  articles  of  Indian  and  Arabian 
commerce. 

Opkis  ( Opi9),  a river  in  Arcadia,  which  flowed 
by  Mautinte. 

Ophiftsa  or  Opbinna  COpt6w<Ta^ 

*0^01^0.  i.  e.  aiiottndittg  in  snoiTJ  K 1.  [PlTVt'- 
flAB.J— 3.  Or  Ophiusa  (Perhaps  Paianea)^  u 
town  of  Eornpae.'m  Scythia  on  the  left  lunk  of 
the  Tyras  (Dniester). « 8.  A little  island  near 
Crete.  4.  {A/tia  or  Rt»bUi),\  small  island  in  the 
Propontis  (Sea  of  A/orsian/),  oS  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  N.W’.  of  Cvztcos  and  &W.  of  Proconnesus. 
—8.  [Khodus.]— 6.  [Tknos  ] 

Ophrynlom  {*Oppwuo¥ : prob.  /Vea-A'en),  a 
small  town  of  the  Troad,  near  the  lake  of  Pteleos, 
between  Dardanus  and  Rhoeteum,  with  a grove 
consecrated  to  Hector. 

Op^  [Osci.] 

O^QS  Maoiiniu.  [MacarNus.] 

Opiliua,  Aorelltu,  the  fxeedman  of  an  Epi- 
curean, taught  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then  rhe- 
toric, and,  finally,  grammar.  He  gave  up  his  school  , 
upon  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  (u.  c.  92), 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna,  and  there  the 
two  friends  grew  old  together  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society.  He  composed  sever^  learned 
works,  one  of  which,  named  is  referred  to 

by  A.  Oellius. 

Optmlos.  1.  <k>,  consul  b.c.  154,  when  he 
subdued  some  of  the  Ligurian  tribes  N.  of  the 
Alps,  who  had  attacked  Maasilta.  He  was  noto- 
rious m his  youth  for  bis  riotous  living. » 8. 
Ifc,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  125,  in  which 
year  he  took  Fregellae,  which  had  revolted  against 
the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the  high  aristocra- 
tical  paity,  and  was  a violent  opponent  of  C. 
Oraoenos.  He  was  consul  in  121,  and  took  the 
■hiding  port  in  tho  pruoeediogi  which  ended  in  the 
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murder  of  Gracchus.  Opiiuiusand  his  party  abused 
their  victory  most  savagely,  and  ore  said  to  have 
killed  more  than  300  persons.  For  details  see 
p.  288,  a.  in  the  foUowdng  year  (120).  he  was 
accused  of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  desth 
without  trial  ; but  he  was  defended  by  the  consul, 
C.  Papirius  Carbo,  and  was  acquitted.  In  112  he 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  commission  which  was 
sent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  dmninions 
of  Micipsa  between  Jugtulha  and  Adberbal,  and 
was  bribed  by  Jugurthja,  to  assign  to  him  the 
better  part  of  the  country.  Three  yean  after  he 
was  eo^emned  under  the  law  of  the  tribune,  C. 
Mamilius  Limetanus,  by  which  an  inquiry*  was 
made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  w ho  had  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Juguitha.  Cfpimius  went  into 
exile  to  Dyrrhaebium  in  Epirus,  where  be  lived  for 
some  years,  hated  and  insulted  by  the  people,  and 
where  he  eventually  died  in  great  poverty.  He 
richly  deserved  bis  punishment,  and  met  with  a 
due  recompense  for  his  cruel  and  ferocious  conduct 
towards  C.  (hacchus  and  his  party.  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  after  his  ccmsulship,  hsd  iden- 
tiliod  himself  with  the  aristocratical  party,  fre- 
quently laments  the  fate  of  Opimiua  The  Yc.ar  in 
which  Opimios  was  consol  (121)  w*as  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  automn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  an  unpn*cedented 
quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated  as 
the  rtavia  Optmianumy  and  was  preserved  for  an 
almost  incredible  space  of  time. 

Opif  (*Atis),  an  impmlant  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatis,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Physcus  (OdomeA)  with  the  Tigris; 
not  mentioned  later  than  the  Christian  era. 

Opiterglnm  (Opiterginus:  Odeno)^  a Honum 
colony  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  un  the  river 
Liquentia  near  its  source,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Aquileia  to  Verona.  In  the  Marcoiuonnic 
war  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Quadi,  but  it  was  re- 
built, and  aft'-rvrards  belonged  to  the  Exarcliate. 
From  it  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  called 
MofUes  OpUnyini. 

OppiaaoB  ('OvTiav3t),  the  author  of  2 Greek 
I hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  fishing,  cn- 
j titled  IfalUutua  ('AAtwriicd),  and  the  older  on 
hunting,  entitled  Cyntyriica  (Ki/yr^ycTncd).  Mo- 
dem critics,  however,  bare  shown  that  these  2 
p >ems  wciv  written  by  2 diflerent  j>ersons  of  this 
liome.  1.  The  author  of  the  //oitcurica,  was  l»oni 
either  at  Coryciu  or  at  Anazarbo,  in  Cilicia,  and 
flourished  about  a.  o.  180.  The  poem  consists  of 
about  3500  hcxanu'ter  lines,  divided  into  5 books, 
of  which  the  first  2 treat  of  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  and  the  other  3 of  the  art  of  fishing. ~2. 
The  author  of  the  CynfyfiictK  was  a native  of  Apa- 
mea  or  Pella,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  a little  later 
than  the  other  Oppianus,  about  a.  I>.  208.  His 
poem,  which  is  addressed  to  the  emper>r  Caraoilla, 
consists  of  about  2100  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
4 hooka  The  best  edition  of  the  2 f>oems  is  by 
Schneider,  Argent  1776,  and  2nd  ed.  Lipa  1813. 
There  isalsoaprose  paraphrase  ol  apoemon  hawking 
(’H«tmad)  attribute  to  Oppiaima  but  it  is  doubt- 
f^nl  to  whi^  of  the  2 authors  of  this  name  it  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  work  was  pro- 
bably wnritten  by  Dionysioa 
Opplu.  1.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plcbe  b.  c 213, 
carried  a law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.  It  enact^  that  no  woman 
should  have  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
K K 2 
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wear  a dress  of  different  colours,  nor  rid»*  in  a car- 
riaffc  in  the  city,  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a mile 
of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices.  This 
law  was  repealed  in  195,  notwithstanding  the  re* 
hement  opposition  of  the  cider  Cato.— 2.  Q.,  a 
Homan  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  B.C.  88, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  but  was  tubse- 
soquentl y surrendered  by  the  latter  to  Sulla. —8.  C., 
an  intimate  friend  of  C.  .Tuliut  Caesar,  whose 
private  affairs  he  managed  in  conjunction  with 
Cornelius  Dalbus.  Oppios  w*as  the  author  of  te* 
veral  works,  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  bnt 
all  of  which  hare  perished.  The  authorship  of  the 
histories  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish 
wars,  was  a disputed  point  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppins  and 
others  to  Hirtius.  But  the  similarity  in  style  and 
diction  between  the  work  on  the  Alexandrine  war 
and  the  last  book  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  war,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former, 
at  all  events,  was  the  work  of  Hirtius.  The  book 
on  the  African  war  was  probably  written  by  Op- 
pins.  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  several  distin- 
guished Homans,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  Marius,  Pompey,  and  probably  Caesar. 

Opt,  a female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and  fer- 
tility, as  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 
connected  with  opimu^y  of^entuSy  utops,  and  onpia. 
She  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  ^tumus,  and 
the  protectress  of  every  thing  connected  with 
agriculture.  Her  abode  was  in  the  earth,  and 
hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to  touch  the 
ground.  Her  worship  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  her  husband  Satumns,  for  she  had 
both  temples  and  festivals  in  common  with  him  ; 
but  she  had  likewise  a separate  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  jugarius,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Satumus,  she  bad  on  altar  in  common 
with  Ceres.  The  festi\-als  of  Ops  are  called  Opalia 
and  OjnconsiviOy  from  her  surname  Cbnsi'ra,  con* 
nected  with  the  verb  $ertrt^  to  sow. 

Opt&tni,  bishop  of  Milevi  in  Numidfa,  flou- 
rished under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valent. 
He  w’rote  a work,  still  extant,  against  the  errors 
of  the  Doimtista,  entitled,  Dt  ^ismait  Donali»- 
iarum  advrrsHa  Parmenianum,  Edited  by  Dupin, 
Paris  fol.  1700. 

Opus  (’OiroDj,  contr.  of  *Ov6*it:  *Oiroi;rTiof). 
L ( Talantia  or  Talunti  ?),  the  capital  of  the  Opun- 
tian  Locrians,  \>*a3  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
15  stadia  (‘2  miles)  from  the  tea,  and  GO  stadia  from 
its  harbour  Cyuos;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  1 mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Patroclus.  The  bay  of  the  Euboean  sea  near 
this  tow'n  was  called  Optmtiiu  Sintu.  [Locri.]  — 
2.  A small  town  in  Elis. 

Ora.  1.  ( "Opa)  a city  of  Carmania,  near  the 
borders  of  Gcdrniia.— 2.  ("Hpa),  a city  in  iheN.W. 
of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus. 

Orae.  [Oritab.] 

OrbSloi  ("OpfinAor),  a mountain  in  the  N.E.  of 
M.ocedonin,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  extends  from 
Mt.  Uhodope  along  the  Slrymon  to  Mt.  Pammeus. 

Orbillos  Pupillut,  a Honian  grammarian  and 
schooimaster,  best  knoivn  to  us  from  his  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Horace,  who  gives  him  the 
epithet  of  plcujosus  from  the  severe  floggings  which 
his  pupils  received  from  him,  (Ilor.  kp.  ii.  I.  71.) 
He  was  a native  of  Benevenlum,  and  after  serving 
as  on  apparitor  of  the  magistrates,  and  also  as  a 
soldier  in  the  anny,  ho  KtUed  at  Home  in  the  50th 
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year  of  his  age,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  &c.  63. 
H e lived  nearly  1 00  years,  but  hod  lost  his  memory 
long  before  his  death. 

Orbona,  a female  Roman  divinity,  was  invoked 
by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  children, 
and  desired  to  have  others,  and  also  in  dangeroos 
maladies  of  children. 

Orc&des  Insftlaa  {Orlmep  and  Shttiand  Itie$)y  a 
group  of  several  small  islands  off  the  N.  roast  of 
Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted when  Agricola  sailed  round  the  N.  of 
Britain. 

Orehfimlfriiu  L 

(Scripu)y  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of 
Boeotia,  the  capital  of  the  Minyean  empire  in  the 
ante-historicnl  ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by 
Homer  the  Minyean  Orchomenos  (*Opx.  MmWcor). 
It  was  situated  N.W.  of  the  lake  (>pais,  on  the 
river  Cephiuus,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a bill 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  acropolis.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Aiidrnt  ('Ar. 
Spefr),  from  .Andreus,  the  son  of  Peneus,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  ; to  hire 
been  afterwards  called  Phiepya  from 

Phlegt*as,  a son  of  Ares  and  Chryse  ; and  to  hare 
finally  obtained  its  later  name  Orchomenos, 

son  of  Zeus  or  Eteocles  and  the  Danaid  Heskior, 
and  father  of  Minyat.  This  Orchomenos  was  re- 
garded as  the  real  founder  of  the  Minyean  empire, 
which  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  W.  of  Boeotia.  The  cities  of 
Coronea,  Haliartus,  Lebedra,  and  Chaeronea  were 
subject  to  it ; and  even  Thebes  at  one  time  was 
compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  lost,  however, 
much  of  its  power  after  its  capture  by  Hercoles, 
but  in  the  lime  of  the  Trojan  war  it  still  ap- 
pears as  a powerful  city.  Sixty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war  it  w'os  taken  by  the  Boeotians ; its 
empire  was  completely  destroyed  ; and  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league.  All  this  belong 
to  the  mythical  period.  In  the  historical  age  it 
continued  to  exist  as  on  independent  town  till 
B.C.  367,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans,  and  its  inhabitants  murdered  or  sold  ss 
slaves.  In  order  to  weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon 
destroyed  again  by  the  Thebans  ; and  although  it 
! was  again  restored  by  Philip  in  338,  it  never  re- 
I covered  its  former  prosperity ; and  in  the  time  of 
! Strabo  was  in  ruins.  The  most  celebrated  building 
i in  Orchomenos  was  the  so<aIlcd  treasury  of  Minvas, 
but  which,  like  the  similar  monument  nX  Mycenae, 
wras  more  probably  a family-vault  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  the  place.  It  was  a circular  vault  of 
massive  m.isonry  embedded  in  the  hill,  with  an 
arched  roof,  and  had  a side  door  of  entrance.  The 
remains  of  this  building  are  extant;  and  iu  fona 
may  still  be  traced,  though  the  whole  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  vault  has  disappeared.  Orcboinenos 
possessed  a very  ancient  temple  of  the  Chantes  or 
Graces  ; and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  rooit  ancient 
times  a musical  festival,  which  was  frequented  by 
poets  and  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellen** 
world.  There  was  a temple  of  Hercules  7 stsdia 
N.  of  the  town,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  MeU** 
Orchomenos  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  gi^ 
victory  which  Sulla  gained  in  its  neighbourhood 
over  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Miihridatcs, 

2.  {Kalpai‘i)y  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia, raeupo*^ 
by  Homer  with  the  epithet  woAd/iviAoj,  to  diiun- 
guiih  it  from  the  Minyean  Ofchorocnus,  i* 
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hare  been  founded  by  Orcbomenui,  aon  of  Lrcaon. 
It  wnt  situated  on  a hill  N.W.  of  Mantinea,  and 
its  territory  included  the  toims  of  Methydriiim, 
Theisoa,  Teutbis,  and  the  Tripolit.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  Orchomenus  sided  with  Sparta,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians.  After  the  battle  of 
l^euctra  the  Clrchomenians  did  not  join  the  Arcadian 
confederacy  in  consequence  of  its  hatred  against 
Mantinea.  In  the  contests  between  the  Achaeans 
and  Aetolians,  it  was  taken  succeuirely  by  Cleo- 
menei  and  Antigonus  Doson  ; but  it  eventually 
became  a member  of  the  Achaean  League.  — 3.  A 
town  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
and  hence  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  former, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Utter  country. 

Orotu.  [Hadbs.] 

Ordettus  (’Opdij^ro'dr),  a tributary  of  the  Ister 
(Danube)  in  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modem 
river. 

OrdoTleep,  A people  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  oppo- 
site the  island  Mona  (A»<7fe*ry),  occupying  the  N. 
portion  of  the  modem  WaU$. 

Oreides.  [Nvmphab.] 

Orestse  (*Op^<rrai),  a people  in  the  N.  of  Epirus 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  inhabiting  the  district 
named  after  them,  Orestis  or  OrCftias.  They  were 
originally  independent,  but  were  afterwards  subject 
to  the  Macedoniao  monarebs.  They  were  declared 
free  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  they  derived  their  name 
from  Orestes,  who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this 
country  after  murdering  his  mother,  and  to  have 
there  founded  the  town  of  Argos  Oresticum. 

Orestes  1.  Son  of  Agamemnon  and 

Clytaemiiestra,  and  brother  of  Chrytotbemis,  Lao- 
dice  (Electra),  and  Iphianasia  (Iphigenia).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  Agamemnon  on 
his  return  from  Troy  was  murdered  by  Aegiithus 
and  Clytaemnestra  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him.  In  the  8th  year  after  his  father's 
murder  Orestes  came  from  Athens  to  Mycenae  and 
slew'  the  murderer  of  his  father.  This  simple  story 
of  Orestes  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
yarious  ways  by  the  tragic  poets.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  at  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended 
to  despatch  Orestes  also,  but  that  by  means  of 
Klectra  he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophius,  king 
in  Phocii,  who  was  married  to  Anaxibin,  the  sitter 
of  Agamemnon.  According  to  some,  Orestes  wni 
saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allowed  Aegisthus  to  kill 
her  own  child,  supposing  it  to  be  Orestes.  In  the 
house  of  Strophius,  Orestes  grew  up  with  the  king's 
v>n  Pylades,  with  whom  he  had  formed  that  close 
and  intimate  friendship  which  has  become  pro- 
ycrbiiil.  Being  frequently  reminded  by  messengers 
from  Electra  of  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  father's 
death,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
itrenglbent-d  him  in  his  plan.  He  therefore  re- 
paired in  secret  to  Argos.  Here  he  pretended  to 
be  a messenger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  After  visiting  his  father's  tomh, 
ar>d  sacrificing  upon  it  a lock  of  his  hair,  he  made 
bimself  known  to  his  sister  Electra,  and  soon  after- 
wards slew  Ixilh  Aeffisthua  and  Clytaemnestra  in 
the  paUce.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  his 
motlier  he  w*ns  seized  with  madness.  He  now  fiod 
from  land  to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his 
mother.  At  length  by  Ap^dlo's  advice,  he  took 
refuge  with  Athena  at  Athens.  The  goddess  af- 
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forded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  to  decide  his  fate.  The  Erinnyes 
brought  forward  their  accusation,  and  Orestes  made 
the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  his  excuse. 
When  the  court  voted,  and  was  equally  divided, 
Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  command  of  Athena. 
According  to  another  modification  of  the  legend, 
Orestes  consulted  Apollo  bow  he  could  be  delivered 
from  bis  m<adness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
god  advised  him  to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and 
to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  Artemis, 
which  was  believed  to  have  fallen  there  from  hea- 
ven, and  to  carry  it  to  Athena  Orestes  and  Pyladet 
accordingly  W'ent  to  Tauris,  where  Thoas  was  king. 
On  their  arriml  they  were  seized  by  the  natives, 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  countiy'.  But  Iphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of  Orestes,  and, 
after  recognising  each  other,  all  three  escaped  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  After  hit  return  to  Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes  took  possession  of  his  father's 
kingdom  at  Mycenae,  which  had  been  usurped  by 
Aletes  or  Mcnelaus.  When  Cylaiabes  of  Argos 
died  w'ithout  leaving  any  heir,  Orestes  also  became 
king  of  Argos.  The  I.«acedaemonian8  likewise  made 
him  their  king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they 
preferred  him,  the  grandson  of  Tyndareus,  to  Nico- 
stratus  and  Megapenthes,  the  tons  of  Mcnelaus  by 
a slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Pbocians  increased 
his  power  by  allying  themselves  with  him.  He 
married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mcnelaus,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Tisamenus.  The  story 
of  bis  marriage  with  Hermione,  who  had  previously 
been  married  to  Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[HaR.MiONB;  NiOPTOLKMt's.)  He  died  of  the 
bite  of  a snake  in  Arcadia,  and  hit  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  oracle,  w'as  aftera’ords  carried 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried.  His  bones 
are  said  to  have  been  found  at  a later  time  in  a 
war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatani, 
and  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Sparta.  — 2.  Regent 
of  Italy  during  the  short  reign  of  his  infant  son 
Romulus  Augustulus,  a.d.  475 — 476.  He  was  bom 
in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  some  years  under  At- 
tila ; after  whose  death  he  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
Roman  court.  Havii^g  been  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  »n  army  by  Julius  Nepos,  he  deposed 
this  emperor,  and  placed  his  son  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus on  the  throne  ; but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death  [Odoa- 
csR.]  — 8.  L.  Attrslioa  Orestes,  consul  b.c.  1‘J6, 
received  Sardinia  ashii  province,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  .’I  yean.  C.  Gracchus  was  quaestor  to 
Orestes  in  Sardinia.— 4.  Cn.  Aofldius  Orestes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Aurelia  gens,  whence  his 
surname  of  Orestes,  and  was  adopted  by  C«.  Au- 
fidius,  the  historian,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.  Orestes  was  consul,  71. 

Orestiom,  Oresth^om.  or  Oresthaslam  i*op4- 
crreioi',  'Op4ffd9ioy^  ‘Op«e9daioy)^  n town  in  the  S. 
of  Arcadia  in  the  district  M.vcualia,  not  far  from 
Megalopolis. 

Orestlas.  L The  country  of  the  Orestoe. 
(Orkstae.]— 2.  A name  frequently  given  by  the 
Byzantine  writers  to  Hadrianopolis  in  Tbnice. 

Orestilla,  Aurelia.  [Aurklia.] 

Or6t&lli,  n powerful  people  in  the  S,^^^  of  HU- 
peujia  Tnrraconensis.  hounded  on  the  S.  by  Baetica, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  W.  by  Lusita- 
nia, and  on  the  R.  by  the  Bastetani ; their  territory 
corre^Moded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Onmada^  the 
K E 3 
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whole  of  Ixt  Mancha^  and  the  western  part  of 

Murcia.  Their  chief  town  was  Ca^TULo. 

OreoA  ('np<(is:  'Hpcirns),  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Euboea,  on  the  rirer  Callaa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Telethrium,  and  in  the  district  llee* 
tiaeotis,  was  itself  ariginally  called  Hestiaeaor  Ilia- 
tiaea.  After  the  Persian  w*an  Oreus,  with  the 
rest  of  Euboea,  became  subject  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  on  the  revolt  of  the  island,  in  B.C.  445,  Oreus 
was  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  eapeiled, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  2000  Athenians.  The 
site  of  Oreus  made  it  on  important  place,  and  its 
name  frequeutly  occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  league. 

Orgetdrix,  the  noblest  and  richest  among  the 
Hcheiii,  formed  a conspiracy  to  obtain  the  royal 
power  U.C.  61,  and  persuaded  bis  countrymen  to 
emigrate  from  their  own  country.  Two  years  were 
dcTotiHi  to  making  the  necessary  preparations ; but 
the  real  desif^  of  Orgetorix  having  meantime 
transpired,  and  the  Ilelvetii  having  attempted  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  he  suddenly  died,  probably,  as 
w*as  suspected,  by  his  bands. 

Oribasiuf  ('Op<(6d<rios  or  *OptScuriox),  an  emi- 
nent Greek  medical  writer,  bom  about  a.  d.  325, 
either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pcrgaiuus  in  Mysia. 
He  early  acquired  a great  professioual  reputation. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  be  became  acquainted  several  years 
before  Julian's  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was 
almost  the  only  person  to  whom  Julian  imparted 
the  secret  of  bis  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He 
accompanied  Julian  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  363. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  Vaientinian  and  Valens, 
confiscated  the  property  ofOribasius  and  banished 
him.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  from  exile,  and 
was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  ,31^5.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Ohbnsius  wo  know  little  or  nothing, 
but  it  is  dear  that  be  was  much  attached  to  pa- 
ganism and  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius,  who  praises  him 
very  highly,  and  wrote  an  account  of  bis  life.  We 
possess  at  present  3 works  of  Oribasios:  1.  Cof- 
ucta  Medicinalia  (SuFoywTal  ’larpucof),  or  some- 
times HeljdQmecmt<3JjdAoM  ('E6So;ir)Korrd6(^Ati{)» 
which  was  compiled  at  the  cumimind  of  Julian, 
when  Oribasius  w'as  still  ayomig  man.  Jt  contains 
but  little  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  wriu  rs  whose 
works  arc  no  longer  extant  More  thau  half  of 
this  w'ork  is  now  lust,  and  what  remains  is  in  some 
confusion.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 
work.  2.  An  al^ridgment  (2u*'o4>(s)  of  the  former 
work,  in  9 books.  It  was  written  30  years  after 
the  former.  3,  EMporUta  or  Dc  fiiciU  Paralnlihua 
(Eiurdpurra),  in  4 books.  Both  this  and  the  pi%- 
ceding  work  w'erc  intended  os  manuals  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

Orlcum  or  Orictu  ^ClpiKov^  ^CipiKOi : *l)plKios : 
Ericho\  an  iniportmt  Greek  towm  on  the  coast  of 
niyria,  near  the  Cemunian  mountains  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epirus.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Euboeans,  who  were  cast  here  by  a 
storm  on  their  return  from  Troy  ; but,  according  to 
another  legend,  it  was  a Colchian  colony.  The 
town  was  strongly  fortified,  but  its  bar^ur  was 
not  very  secure.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  llerudes  .-ktticus.  The  turpen- 
tine tree  (Jerti/oUhus)  grew  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oreus. 
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Origiaes  (Tlpryei^s),  usqaIIj  calVd  Origtt. 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  eaiiy  CkmUks 
writers,  u-as  bom  at  Alexandria.  a.d.  18€.  Hf 
received  a careful  education  from  bit  fsthet.  Lev- 
nidcs,  who  was  a devout  Cbriiuan;  and  be  sqIk- 
quently  became  a pupil  of  Clement  of  Alrtandra 
Uis  father  liaving  been  put  to  death  in  the  pern- 
cution  of  the  Chrisrians  in  the  lOth  year  of 
(202),  Origen  was  reduced  to  desiitmion;  «b<r^ 
upon  he  became  a teacher  of  grammar,  and  m 
acquired  a great  repntation.  At  the  tame  W 
gave  inatructimi  in  Christianity  to  lever^  of  tk 
heathen ; and  though  only  in  his  1 Hth  year,  be 
appointed  to  the  office  of  C^techitt,  wbxb  v» 
vacant  through  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  eoae- 
quenl  on  the  persecution.  The  yooeg  liacv: 
showed  a teal  and  self-doiial  beyimd  bis  jnn. 
Deeming  hia  profetsioa  as  teacher  of  graernur^ 
cunsistent  with  his  sacred  work,  be  gai^  it  sp: 
and  he  lived  on  the  merest  pittance.  HUfoodasi 
bit  periods  of  sleep  were  restricted  wiiha  them/- 

rowest  limits ; and  he  performed  a strange  actef  irk 

mutilation,  in  obedience  to  what  he  regardtsl  u tar 
recommendation  of  Christ.  (Matth.  xix.  12.) 
later  lime  however  he  repudiated  this  literal  wi"* 
standing  of  our  Lord's  words.  About  211  w -L 
Origen  visited  Rome,  where  he  made  bowfTrttnn 
short  stay.  On  his  return  to  Alexandns  be«» 
tmued  to  discharge  his  duties  as  Catechist,  sad 
pursue  his  biblical  studies.  About 216beps4i 
visit  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  about  23A  W st* 
veiled  into  Greece.  Shortly  after  hii  rttnnuAk^ 
andria,  he  had  to  encoanter  the  op«  «wty  • 
DenietriuSf  the  bishop  of  the  city.  He  m fe* 
deprived  of  bis  office  of  Catechist,  and  wasjsap*^'^ 
to  leave  .Alexandria ; and  Demetrius 
procured  bis  degradation  from  the  priesthooiicf 

excommunication.  The  charges  brought  sgsktuba 

are  not  specified ; but  his  unpopulsritv  spp»*^  * 
have  arisen  from  the  obnoxious  charseter  of  9^  ^ 
his  opinions,  and  w*as  increased  by  the  ctfces^'' 
that  even  in  his  lifetime  bis  writing*  sawirfj 
corrupted.  Origen  withdrew  to  Caesares 
tine,  where  he  was  received  anth  ibegrestcstcsfi' 
ness.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  place  was  (krf  ^ 
Thauroaturgus,  who  afterwards  became  his  ^ 
gyrist  In  235  Origen  fled  from  * 

Palestiuc,  and  rook  refuge  at  Caevirea  in 
docin,  where  he  remain^  conceal*^  2 
was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  s -» 
journey  into  Greece,  the  date  of  which  is  doob®* 
In  the  Decian  persecution  (249 — 25l),Onfm« 
put  to  the  torture  ; but  though  his  life  »»* 
the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  hastened  *» 
end.  He  di»*d  in  253  or  254,  in  his  6lAh  y«^*’ 
Tyre,  in  which  city  he  was  buried- — The 
are  the  most  important  of  Origen *s  works:  1- 
//Azupfo,  which  consisted  of  6 copies  of  Ak'  ^ 
Tf'Ntament,  ranged  in  parallel  columni.  Thv 
column  contained  the  Hebrew  t‘Xt  in 
chometera,  the  2nd  the  same  text  in 
racters,  the  3rd  the  version  of  Aquils.  the  * 
that  of  Symmachus,  the  5ih  the  ® 

6Ui  the  version  of  Tbeodotion.  Beside 
pilation  and  arrangement  o(  these  versions,  On^ 
added  marginal  notes,  coauining,  anxwg 
things,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  osiaes.  (W 
fragments  of  this  valuable  work  are  ***^*i-,. 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Montfauc^'u*  Par»^  L 
2-  icx/rkt^  which  comprebeod  3 clas*^ 

(1.)  Total,  which  Jeiooie  rendi«  rufa*** 
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tainme  ample  cocnroentaneti,  in  which  he  ^ye  full' 
ccope  to  bi«  intellect.  (2.)  SrMta^  brief  notes  on 
detached  passage*.  (3.)  I/omi/uie^  popular  expn- 
sittosisw  chietir  delivered  at  Caesarea.  In  his  various 
eTpaaitioiis  Ungen  eought  to  extract  from  the 
Saerrd  Writing*  their  historical,  mystical  or  pro- 
ph«*ticml,  and  moral  signiticancc.  His  desire  of' 
bndictg  continually  a mystical  sense  led  him  fre- 
qnrntiy  into  the  neglect  of  the  historical  sense,  and 
even  into  the  denial  of  its  truth.  This  capital  fatilt 
at  «U  times  furnished  ground  for  depreciating 
h»  labonra.  and  has  no  doubt  materially  diminished 
tbair  rnlue  : it  must  not.  however,  he  supposed 
that  hi*  denial  of  the  hiiUirical  tnith  of  the  Sacred 
W min|ri  is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  which  some  of 
bia  acetsaera  have  charve^l  upon  him.  3.  /V  Frin- 
(n*pi  dgx^)-  This  work  was  the  irrent  ob- 
ject of  Attack  with  Origen’s  enemies,  and  the  smirce 
from  w bich  they  derived  their  chief  evidence  of  his 
larioua  alleged  heresies.  It  was  divided  into  4 
hooka.  Of  this  work  some  important  fragments  are 
extant ; and  the  Latin  version  of  Kuhnus  has 
fonve  down  to  us  entire ; hut  Huhnus  took  great 
iifirrti^  with  the  original,  and  the  unfaithful- 
news  of  hU  version  is  denounced  in  the  strongest 
term*  by  Jerome.  4.  Eshntiixtio  ad  Afartt^um 
i Eis  »paTp*TTMti»T  Arf70«),  or  DeMaV' 

/STTHS  <n«g(  .ttaoTupi'oo).  written  during  the  perse- 
cniion  under  the  emperor  Maximin  (*235— *238), 
and  atill  extant.  5.  Contra  CfUum  l.ibri  VIII. 
(Kari  K*A<reu  rdfioi  still  extant.  In  this 
ciT^irtant  work  Origen  defend*  the  truth  of  Christi- 
aiutT  ocuinst  the  attacks  of  Celsus.  [CsL*t’s.]  — 
THerw  is  a mluahle  work  entitled  Fkilocalia  (4»i- 
AowaAfa  t,  which  is  a compilation  by  Basil  of  Cne- 
aiiea  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazinnzus.  made 
alnwiat  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
whkh  many  important  fragmeni*  have  l>een  thus 
prww^rved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
mfloence  hv  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the 
rmrietvr  of  tlwir  attainments  than  Origen,  or  have 
the  occaskm  of  longer  and  more  acrimonious 
4i»patwa.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several 
had  refei«i>ce  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the 
vsHyret  ot  the  mcamauon.  and  to  the  pre-existence 
of  Ctiriat's  human  ecsoU  which,  as  w*eii  ns  the  pre- 
existence  of  Mh‘'f  human  souls,  he  affirmed.  He 
wwa  charged  also  witn  holding  tne  corporeity  of 
tareU.  ar.d  .with  other  errors  as  to  angels  nnd 
daieninm  He  held  the  freedotn  of  the  human 
snlL  and  ascribed  to  man  a nature  less  corrupt  and 
deprared  than  was  consistent  with  orthodox  views 
ot  the  operation  of  divine  grace.  He  held  the  doc- 
rrmr  of  the  universal  restoration  of  the  guilty, 
eoejcwt'  mg  th«t  the  devil  alone  would  snff«T  eternal 
fiocishment.  The  f»est  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
IVUnie.  Paris.  1733 — 1750,  f voli.  fa 

Oringij  o.*  Oningii.  prolmhly  the  wirr.e  place  us 
kcniLX.  a wealthy  town  in  Hispania  Haetica,  with 
mrtiea,  new  Munda. 

Orion  (*Opiwv),  son  of  Ilyriens,  of  Ilyria,  in 
Roewiia,  a handsome  cisnt  and  hunter,  said  to  have 
k«K9  called  by  the  BoeotLins  Candaon.  Once  he 
C9C  to  Chins  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  in  love  with 
Ajsu.  or  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Oenopion,  by  the 
«y«ph  Helice.  He  cleared  the  island  from  wild 
btM^  and  brought  the  spoils  of  the  chase  a*  pre- 
WBBts  to  bit  beloved  ; but  as  Oenopion  constantly 
jfadrmd  the  marriage.  Orion  once  when  intoxicated 
si&Ted  Tioleoce  to  the  maiden.  Oenopion  now 
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implored  the  assistance  of  Dionysus,  who  caused 
Orion  to  be  thrown  into  a deep  sleep  by  satyrs,  in 
which  state  Oenopion  deprived  him  of  hit  sight. 
Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  rccouer 
his  sight,  if  he  would  go  towards  the  east  and  ex- 
pose his  eye-l'alls  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
Orion  followed  the  sound  of  a Cyclops'  hammer, 
went  to  Lemnos,  where  Hephaestus  gave  to  him 
Odalion  as  his  gtiide.  Having  recovered  his  sight, 
Ori«tn  returned  to  Chios  to  Uike  vengeance  on 
Oenopion  ; but  as  the  latter  hod  been  concealed  by 
his  friend*.  Orion  was  umihlc  to  find  him,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Crete,  where  he  lived  os  a hunter 
with  Artemis.  The  cause  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  either  in  Crete  or  Chios,  is  differently  stated. 
According  to  some,  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion 
for  bis  beauty,  carried  him  off,  but  as  the  gods 
were  angrv’  at  this,  Artemis  killed  him  wdtb  an 
arrow  in  Ortygia.  According  to  others,  he  was 
beloved  by  Artemis,  nnd  A|>olIo,  indignant  at  his 
sister's  affection  for  him,  asserted  that  she  was  un- 
able to  hit  with  her  nirow  a distant  point  which 
he  showed  her  in  the  sea.  She  thereupon  took  aim, 
and  hit  it,  but  the  |x>int  was  the  head  of  Orion, 
who  had  been  swimming  in  the  sea.  A third  ac- 
count, which  Horace  follows  (Cirm.  ii.  4.  7*2), 
states  that  he  att»*mpted  to  violate  Artemis  (Diana), 
and  was  killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her 
arrows.  A fourth  account,  lastly,  states  that  he 
boasted  he  would  conquer  evezy  animal,  and  would 
clear  the  earth  from  all  wild  beasts  ; but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a scorpion  which  destroyed  him.  Acscu- 
lapiu!^  attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but  was  slain 
by  Zeus  with  a flash  of  lightning.  The  accounts 
of  his  parentage  and  birth-place  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent writers,  for  some  call  him  a son  of  Poseidon 
and  Kuryalc,  and  others  sny  that  he  was  boru  of 
the  earth,  or  a son  of  Oenopion.  Uc  is  further 
called  A Theban,  or  Tonagraean,  hut  probably  be- 
cause Hyria,  his  native  place,  sometimes  belonged 
to  Tanngm,  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  After  his 
death,  Orion  was  placed  among  the  stars  where  he 
appears  as  a giant  with  a girdle,  sword,  a lion's 
skin  nnd  a club.  The  constellation  of  Orion  set  at 
the  commencement  of  Novembor,  at  which  time 
stonns  nnd  rain  wero  fnf^uent  ; hence  he  is  olteo 
called  tmbriffr^  nttnbotnu.,  or  aquofM*. 

Orion  and  Onis  and  ^flpos).  name*  of 

several  ancient  grammarians,  who  are  frequently 
confounded  wfth  each  other  It  appears,  however, 
that  we  may  distinguish  3 writers  of  these  names. 
1.  Orion,  n Thelxm  grammarian,  who  taught  at 
Cnesaroft,  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
the  author  of  a lexicon,  still  extant,  published  by 
Sturt,  Lips.  IH'20.— 2.  Onu,  of  Miletus,  a gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ,  and 
w’.*is  the  author  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Suidas. 
— 3.  Oms.  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ. 

Orippo,  a town  in  Hispania  llaeticu,  on  the  rood 
hetwe<‘n  Cades  nnd  Hispftlia 

Orltae,  Horitao,  or  Orae  (’fig«iToi,  ’figai),  a 
people  of  Oedroaia,  who  iiihaliitcd  a district  on 
the  co.*ut  nearly  200  miles  long,  abounding  in 
win^,  com,  rice,  and  palm-trees,  the  mo<lrm  I’rboo 
on  the  cfnuit  of  Beloochistan.  Some  of  the  ancient 
W’riter*  assert  that  they  were  of  Indian  origin, 
while  others  say  tliat,  though  they  r<*senibied  the 
Indians  in  many  of  their  cuilums,  they  spoke  a 
different  language. 
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Orith^a  (*Op«fdi;ia\  daughter  of  Erechtheua, 
king  of  Athena,  and  Praxithea.  Once  aa  ahe  had 
atrayed  beyond  the  river  lliasus  the  wua  leized  by 
BoreoA,  and  carried  off  to  Thrace,  where  ahe  bone 
to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais* 

Onnenus  {"Optayos)^ aonof  Cercaphua, grandson 
of  Aeolus  and  fathtr  of  Amyntor,  was  belietcd  to 
hare  founded  the  town  of  Onnenium,  in  Thessaly. 
From  him  *\mynlor  is  sometimes  called  Onneajdrf, 
and  A«trdaniia,  bis  gnind'daughtcr,  Ormcnis. 

OrnSae  {'Opytal:  *Opy*d-njt)^  an  ancimt  town 
of  Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  lemtorj*  of 
Phlius,  and  120  stadia  from  *\rgos.  It  was  origi- 
nally indej>endcnt  of  Argos,  but  was  subdued  by 
llie  Argives  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.&  415. 

Ontena  ('Opvfils),  son  of  Erechthc-us,  father  of 
Peteua,  and  grandfather  of  Menestbeus  ; from  him 
the  town  of  Qriieae  w'as  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name. 

Oroanda  (’Opdoi^Sa:  *Opoas'5«dr,  or  -(ads,  Oro- 
andensis),  a mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  S.  E.  of 
Antiuchiii,  from  which  the  “Oroandicus  troctus** 
obtained  its  name. 

Oro&tis  (^Opodris : Tah),  the  largest  of  the 
minor  riven  which  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Susiana  and  Persia. 

Ordblae  ('Opoffia<),  a toam  on  the  coast  of  Eu- 
boea, not  far  from  Ai-gae,  with  an  oracle  of  Apolla 

Or&dea  (’OpolSr;;),  the  name  of  2 kings  of  Par- 
thia.  [Arsacks  XIV.,  XVII.j 

Oroetes  ('OpotrT^t),  a Persian,  was  made  satrap 
of  &irdis  bv  Cvrus,  which  govenmicnt  he  retained 
under  Canihysea  In  B.C.  522,  he  decoyed  PoLV- 
£Ratk»  into  his  power  by  specious  promises,  and 
put  him  to  death.  But  being  suspected  of  aiming 
at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  order  of  Darius. 

Orontes  (’Opdrrrji).  1.  (Xakr-el-  Asy)^  the 
.argest  river  of  Syria,  has  2 chief  sources  in  Coe- 
.esyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanus,  the  other  fur- 
ther N.  in  the  Libanus  ; flows  N.  E.  into  a lake 
S.  of  Kmesa,  and  thence  N.  past  Epiphania  and 
Apame.a,  till  near  Antioch,  where  it  suddenly 
sweeps  round  to  the  S.  W.  and  falls  into  the  sea 
At  the  foot  of  M.  Pieria.  According  to  tradition 
its  earlier  name  was  Typhon  (Tsupctfv),  and  it  was 
called  Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it. — 2.  A mountain  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  t'aspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hyreauia.— 
3.  A jri-oplo  of  Assyria,  \L  of  Gaugamela. 

Oropos  (’npctfirdj : ‘flpwires : Oropo),  a town  on 
the  eavtem  frontiers  of  Bocolia  and  Attica,  near 
the  Euripus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Boeotians,  . 
but  was  at  an  early  tinie  seized  by  the  .Athenians,  I 
and  %vas  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
2 peoples.  At  length,  after  being  taken  and  re- 
taken several  times,  it  remained  pennancmly  in 
the  haiidn  of  the  Athenians,  and  is  always  Rnrkoned 
by  later  writers  ai  a town  of  Attica.  Its  seaport 
was  Ih'lphiniumat  the  mouth  of  the  Asopns,  about 
1 i mile  front  the  town. 

Oroslui.  Paulai,  a Spanish  presbyter,  a native 
of  1'artag  ma,  flourished  under  Arcodius  and  liono- 
rius.  Having  conceived  a warm  admiration  for 
St.  Augustine,  he  passed  over  into  Africa  about 
A.  i>.  413.  .\fier  remaining  in  Africa  about  2 
years,  Augustine  sent  him  into  Syria,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Pelagtiis,  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  in  Palestine.  Orosius  found  a warm 
friend  in  Jerome,  but  was  unable  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  i'elagiui,  and  was  hintself  anathe- 
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matixed  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  he 
brought  a formal  cliargc  against  Pelagius.  OrtMiui 
subsequently  returned  to  Africa,  and  there,  it  ii 
l>elieved,  died,  but  at  what  period  is  not  koova. 
The  following  works  by  Orosius  are  still  extant. 
1,  /{uioriarum  ativersus  I*apanot  Lilri  VIl^ 
dedicated  to  SL  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion 
the  task  was  undertaken.  I'he  pagans  haring 
been  accustomed  to  complain  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Homan  empire  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wnth  of 
the  ancient  deities,  whose  w'orship  had  been  aban- 
doned, Orosius,  upon  his  return  from  Palestine, 
composed  this  history  to  demonstrate  that  irom  the 
earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been  the  scene  of 
calamities  as  great  as  the  Roman  empire  was  then 
suffering.  The  work,  which  extends  from  the 
Creation  down  to  a.d.  417,  is,withexcepti<m  oflhe 
concluding  portion,  extracted  from  Justin,  Eutrv 
pius,  and  inferior  second-hand  autboriiiei.  Edited 
by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat.  1738.  2.  Lihcr  AyUo- 

ffeiicuM  Arhitrii  LiheriaU^  w'rittcn  in  Palestine, 
A. I).  415,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  History 
by  Havercamp.  3.  OjmmonUoriutn  ad  Aytjudt' 
sum,  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Orosius,  composed 
soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  .Africa. 

Oroip5da  or  Ortosp5da  (iS««rru  dd  MuwiQ\  the 
highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
began  in  the  centre  of  Mt.  Idubcda,  ran  first  W. 
and  then  S.,  and  terminated  near  Calpe  at  the 
Fretum  llerculeunu  It  contained  several  silver 
mines,  whence  the  part  in  which  thn  Rietis 
rises  was  called  Ml  Argentorius  or  the  SUver 
Mountain. 

Orpheus  ('Op<h<or),  a mythical  personage,  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  early  poets,  who  lived  before  the  lime  of  Homer. 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  He- 
siodic  poems  ; but  it  already  had  attained  to  great 
celebrity  in  thel,\Tic  period.  There  wereuumefoci 
legends  about  Orpheus,  but  the  common  story  ran 
as  follows.  Orpheus,  the  son  of  Oeagrus  aad  Cal- 
liope, lived  in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonaut!, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  their  expedition.  Pre- 
sented with  the  lyre  by  .Apollo,  and  instructed  by 
the  Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  music 
nut  only  the  wild  beasts,  hut  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their  places 
to  follow  the  sound  of  his  golden  harp.  The  power 
of  bis  music  caused  the  Argonauts  to  seek  his  sxl, 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  tbeir 
expedition  : at  the  soimd  of  his  lyre  the  Argo 
glided  down  into  the  tea ; the  Argonauts  tore 
themselves  away  fnmi  the  pleasures  of  l*eiBnoi ; 

I the  Symplegadae,  or  moving  rucks,  which  threatened 
[ to  crush  the  ship  Ix-lwrcn  thenv,  were  fixed  in  tbeir 
places  ; and  the  Colchian  dragon,  which  guarded 
the  golden  fleece,  was  lulled  to  sleep  : other  legond# 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  i\‘ad  in  the  Aryonauticd, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Orj>heus.  After  hu 
return  from  the  Argonaiitic  ex|»ediiion  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  a cave  in  Thrace,  and  employed  biffl- 
self  in  the  civilisation  of  its  wild  inhabitanU.  There 
is  also  A legend  of  liis  having  visited  KgypL  The 
legends  respecting  the  loss  and  recovery  of  His 
wife,  and  his  own  death,  arc  very  various.  HU 
wife  was  a nymph  named  Agriope  or  Kurydice. 
In  the  older  accounts  the  cause  of  ner  death  is  not 
referred  to.  The  legend  follnw’cd  in  the  well  koown 
passages  of  N’irgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the 
death  of  Eurydtee  to  the  bile  of  a serpent,  is  do 
doubt  of  high  antiquity ; hut  the  introduction  of 
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AriftUcut  into  the  legend  cnnnot  be  traced  to  any 
writer  older  than  Virgil  himaelf.  He  followed  hii 
lott  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Ilades,  where  the 
cbaims  of  his  lyre  suspended  the  tonnents  of  the 
damned,  and  won  bock  his  wife  from  the  most 
inexorable  of  all  deities  ; but  his  prayer  was  only 
granted  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should  not 
look  l>ack  upon  his  restored  wife,  till  they  bad 
arrived  in  the  upper  world:  at  the  very  moroenl 
when  they  were  about  to  pass  the  fatal  bounds,  the 
anxiety  of  love  overcame  the  poet  ; he  looked 
round  to  see  that  Eury'dice  a‘os  following  him  ; 
and  lie  beheld  her  caught  back  into  the  infernal 
regions.  His  grief  for  the  loss  of  Euiy’dice  led  him 
to  treat  with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who 
in  revenge  tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excitement 
of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his  death,  the  i 
Muses  collected  the  fragments  of  his  body,  and 
buried  them  at  Libethra  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly  over  his  grave. 
His  head  was  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  down  which 
it  rolled  to  the  sea,  and  was  borne  across  to  Lesbos, 
where  the  gmre  in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown 
at  Anti«sa.  His  lyre  was  also  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  Lesbos  ; and  both  traditions  are  simply 
poetical  expressions  of  the  historical  fact  that  Les- 
bos was  the  tirst  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the  lyre : 
indeed  Antissa  itself  was  the  birth-place  of  Ter- 
pander,  the  earliest  historical  musician.  The  astro- 
nomert  taught  that  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  pUiccd 
by  Zeus  among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  these  legends  there 
ore  some  points  which  are  sufficiently  dear.  The 
invention  of  music,  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  its  first  great  application 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods  which  Orpheus  is  there- 
fore said  to  nave  introduced,  its  power  over  the 
passions,  and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  intimately 
allied  with  the  very  existence  of  all  social  order, 
— are  probably  the  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the 
whole  legend.  But  thf*n  comes  in  one  of  the  dark 
features  of  the  Greek  r(digion,  in  which  the  gods 
envy  the  advancement  of  man  in  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  and  severely  punish  any  one  who 
transgresses  the  bounds  assigned  to  humanity.  In 
a later  age,  the  conflict  was  no  longer  viewed  as 
l>etween  the  gods  and  man,  but  between  the 
worshippers  of  different  divinities  ; and  especially 
between  Apollo,  the  symbol  of  pure  intellect, 
and  Dionysus,  the  deity  of  the  senses  ; hence 
Orpheus,  the  servant  of  Apollo,  falls  a victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  Dionysus,  and  the  fury  of  his  wor- 
shippers.—Socifties  and  A/y*feries.  About 
the  time  of  iho  first  development  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, societies  were  fr>rmed,  consisting  of  pi-rsons 
called  the  folloiim  of  Orphru*  (o!  ’Op«p»xoi),  who, 
under  the  pretended  guidance  of  Orpheus,  dedicated 
them.selves  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  They  per- 
formed the  rites  of  a mystical  worship,  but  instead 
of  confining  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they 
published  them  to  others,  and  committed  them  tu 
literary  w'orks.  The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship 
the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed,  was  Dionysus  Za- 
gr*>us,  closely  connected  with  Demeter  and  Cora 
(Persephone).  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems 
related  in  gre.^!  part  to  this  Dionysus,  who  was 
combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  W'itb  Hades  ; and 
upon  whom  the  Orphic  tbeologers  foundeni  their 
hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immortality 
of  the  aouL  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  tbia 
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worship  was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites 
of  Bacchus.  The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus 
did  not  indulge  in  unrestraint  pleasure  and 
I frantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic 
purity  of  life  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with 
Dionysus,  must  be  considered  as  a later  invention, 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original  legend,  in 
which  he  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  : 
but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain  the  transition. 
— - Many  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids  [Oxoma- 
crituk).  They  are  often  quoted  by  Plato,  and 
the  allusions  to  them  in  later  writers  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  extant  poems,  which  bear  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  gram- 
marians and  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  Khool ; 
but  among  the  fragments,  which  form  a part  of  the 
collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must 
be  auigned  to  the  period  of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps 
a little  earlier.  The  Orphic  literature,  which  in 
this  sense  may  be  called  genuine,  seems  to  have 
included  //ymns,  a Tkeopony^  Grac/cr,  &c.  The 
apocryphal  productions  which  hare  come  down  to 
us  are,  1.  Ar^onautiax^  an  epic  poem  in  1384 
hexameters,  giving  nn  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  2.  87  or  88  in  num- 

ber, in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school.  3.  Liiiica  (AUftadj,  treats 
of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and  common, 
and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments, 
chiefly  of  the  Theogony.  It  is  in  this  class  that 
we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the  literature  of 
the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a much  later  date.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Hermann,  Lips.  1805. 

OrtMa  (’Opflia,  'Opflis,  or  ’Opfiwola),  a surname 
of  the  Artemis  who  is  also  called  Iphigenia  or 
Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was  probably  brought 
to  Sparta  from  l«eronos.  It  was  at  the  altar  of 
Artemis  Orthia  that  Spartan  boys  bad  to  ujidergo 
the  flogsing,  called  diamastigcais. 

Orth&lla  (’Opflwoia).  L A city  of  Caria,  on  the 
Maeander,  with  a mountain  of  the  Mnie  name, 
where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Carians  n.c.  167. 

— 2.  A city  of  Phoenice,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Eleuthcrus,  and  12  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Ortbrni  ("OpApot),  the  two-headed  dog  of  Gcry- 
ones,  who  was  begotten  by  Typhon  nnd  Echidna, 
and  was  slain  by  Hercules,  [^e  p.  309,  b.] 

Ortoipana  or  -am  {'Opr6irwcu>a:  CUbul^\  a 
considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadae,  at  the 
sources  of  a W.  tributary  of  the  river  Coes,  and 
at  the  junction  of  3 roads,  one  leadmg  N.  into 
Boctria,  and  the  others  S.  and  E.  into  India.  It 
was  also  called  Carura  or  Cabara. 

Ortygla  (*Oprv>ia).  1,  The  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Artemis  (Diana)  and  Apollo  were 
l)om  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  call  the  goddess 
Oriygia^  and  give  the  name  of  Oriygiat  bores  to  the 
oxen  of  Apollo.  The  ancients  c^>imected  the  name 
with  Ortyx  C’Oprir^)  a quail.  [See  p.  379,  a.] 

— 2.  An  island  near  Syracuse.  [Syrac('SabJ.— 
3.  A grove  near  Ephesus,  in  which  the  Ephesians 
pretended  that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born. 
Ileiioe  Propertius  calls  the  Cayster,  which  flowed 
near  Ephesus,  Ortygim  Caynter. 

Onit.  [Horus  ; Orion.] 

OiCR.  1.  {Huaea  in  Arragonn),  an  important 
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town  of  the  Ilergctes  nnd  a Uoman  colony  m Hio* 
pnnia  Tarraconentit,  on  the  road  from  Tair»co  to 
llerJo,  with  lilrer  mine* ; whence  Liry  fpenks  of 
ar^ffitum  fJKienae,  thoagh  thete  words  n:ny  perhaps 
mean  silver  money  coined  at  Osca.  — 2.  (W.  of 
ffuesear  in  Oranadu)y  a town  of  the  Turdetani  in 
liispania  Daeiica. 

OMla.  [Lkpostii.] 

Osoi  or  Opld  C'OirKoi,  *OrriKot)^  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  from  which  they  hod  driven  out  the 
SiculL  Their  principal  settlement  was  in  Campania, 
but  we  also  find  them  in  parU  of  Latlum  and  Sam* 
niiira.  I hey  were  sul>dued  by  the  Sabines  and 
Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared  from  history  at  a 
companitively  eiiriy  period.  They  were  called  in 
their  own  language  Utktu.  They  are  identihed  by 
many  writers  with  the  Ausones  or  Aiminci;  but 
others  think  that  the  latter  is  a collective  name  for 
all  the  people  dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the 
Osci  were  a branch  of  the  Ausones.  The  Uscan 
language  was  closely  connected  with  the  other  an- 
cient Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lat>- 
guage  was  formed  ; and  it  continued  to  l)e  spoken 
by  the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  Oscans 
had  disappeared  as  a »e|>nrate  people.  A know- 
ledge of  it  was  preserved  at  Home  by  the  Fabulac 
Atellauac,  w'hich  were  a species  of  farce  or  comedy 
written  in  Otcan. 

Osi,  a people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Omn,  were,  according  to  Tacitus,  tributary  to  the 
Sarmatiatis,  and  spoke  the  Pannonian  language. 

Otioerda.  [OssiosRDa.] 

Osiris  ("Oripw),  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  Isis,  .\ccording  to  Herodotus 
they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Hysiris,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean 
^son  of  Isis;**  though  some  said  that  it  meant 

maiiy-eycd.**  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  reclaimed  his  subjects 
from  a barbarous  life  by  teaching  them  i^ricuJture, 
and  enacting  wise  laws.  He  a^rward*  travelled 
into  foreign  lands,  spreading,  wherever  he  went, 
the  blessings  of  civilisation.  On  his  return  to 
Egypt,  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  Nile.  After  a long  search  Isis  discovered  the  | 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assiataiice  of  her  son  Homs  defeated  Typhem,  and 
recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon  had 
usur{)ed.  See  Isis. 

Osisznii,  a people  in  Gallia  Logdunensis,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Quimpfr  and  Brrst. 

Otro§ZL6  : '0<rp<n\voi^  pi. : Pa»halik 

of  Oj^oA),  the  \V.  of  the  2 portions  into  which  N. 
Mesopotamia  was  divided  by  the  river  Chal>oras 
{fThabour),  which  sepamte-d  it  from  Mygdonia  on 
the  E.  and  trom  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
S. ; tho  Euphrates  divided  it,  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chalylionitis, 
Cyrrbestice,  and  Cnmmagene  ; and  on  the  N.  it 
wus  separated  b\'  M.  Masius  from  Armenia.  Its 
name  was  said  to  bo  derived  from  Osnx-s,  an 
Arabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Seleu* 
cidue,  established  over  it  a petty  principality,  with 
Edbssa  for  its  capital,  which  lasted  UU  the  reign 
of  Caracallo,  and  respecting  the  histor}'  of  which, 
aae  Aboauus. 
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Ossa  {“Offffa  : A'l^ro,  i.  e.  ity-daJ)^  s cels* 
brated  mountain  in  the  N.  of  Magi'csia.  in  Thes- 
saly, connected  with  Pdion  on  the  S.  K.,  md 
divided  from  OUmpus  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  vale 
of  Tempo.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  mouutams  ia 
Greece,  but  much  less  lofty  than  Olympus.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  legend  of  the  sf 
the  Giant's  rrapecting  which  see  Olympic. 

Ouet,  with  the  surname  CvnUuMtia  Jaha^  s 
tow  n in  Hispania  Haetici,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the 
Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis. 

Oesigerda  or  Osicerda  (Ossigerdensis),  a town 
of  the  Kdeinni  in  Hispania  Tarniconmsu,  and  a 
Roman  nmnicipium. 

Osdgi  ( iUci9iur  >,  a town  of  the  Turduli  ioHi^ 
pania  Baetica,  on  the  spot  where  the  Daetis  tnt 
enters  Baetica. 

Osaondha  N.  of  Pare),  a town  of  the 

TurdeUtni  in  Lusitania,  between  the  Tagus  and 
Anas. 

Ostebdet  I^or  : Alimr\  an  islaod 

at  some  distance  from  the  N.  coast  of  Sidly,  oppo- 
site the  towTi  of  Soli. 

OttiU  (Ostiensis : Ostfsa),  a town  at  the  mocih 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  th»*  bar>>our  of  Rome,  fn» 
which  it  was  distant  16  miles  by  land,  was  sitnaied 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  arm  of  the  river.  It 
was  founded  by  Anens  Mortius,  the  4th  king  of 
Rome,  was  a Itoman  colony,  and  eventually  be- 
came an  important  and  Nourishing  town.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  was  destroyed  by  M.nrius,  but  it  wai 
I soon  rebuilt  with  greater  splendour  than  before.  The 
emperor  Claudius  constructed  a new  and  bcUcr 
harbour  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  wai 
enlarged  and  im^Moved  by  Trajan.  This  new  Isr- 
bour  wTis  colled  simply  Portu*  Pomanus  or  Roew 
A tn/itsti,  and  around  it  there  sprang  up  a Nouruhu^ 
town,  also  called  i’crrlui  (the  iabubitai^U  Porto- 
I entes).  The  old  towm  of  Ostia,  whose  harbour  hsd 
been  already  partly  filled  un  by  sand,  now  oak 
into  insignificance,  and  only  continued  to  tisA 
through  its  salt-work^  (sa^iwoe),  which  had  UeD 
established  by  Ancus  Martius.  The  ruins  of  Otus 
are  between  *2  and  3 miles  from  the  coast,  ss  UK 
sea  has  gradually  receded  in  cons«jaeoce  of  the 
accumulaticn  of  »Hi>d  dej>osiled  by  the  Tiber. 
Ostia  Nili.  [Nitua.] 

Ostoriaa  Scaplila.  [Scapula.] 

Ostra  (Ostr&nus),  a town  in  Umbria  in  the  tco 
ritory  of  the  Senones. 

T.  OtacUIus  Crassos,  a Roman  general  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  was  praetor  B.  c.  217, 
subsequently  pro-praetor  in  Sicily.  In  215  h« 
craised  over  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste  the  ts> 
lhaginian  coast.  He  was  praetor  for  the  2nd  time, 
2l4,  and  his  command  was  pruloriged  during  2k 
next  3 years.  He  died  in  Sicily,  211. 

L.  OtaoUoB  Pilitus,  a Roman  rheUirician,  who 
opened  a school  at  Rome  B.C.  Bl,  was  original)'  s 
slave  ; but  having  exhibited  talent,  and  » love  of 
literature,  he  was  manumitted  by  his  nmsier-  Cu- 
Pompeius  Magnus  was  one  of  his  pupils,  snd 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey,  and  of  bis  fsthrf 
likewise. 

Otanes  (*OrdKqi).  L A Persian,  son  of  Phsr- 
ruupes,  was  the  first  who  suspected  the  imposu^ 
of  .Sroerdis  the  Magian,  and  took  the  chief  port  ia 
orpnixing  the  conspiracy  a4iaiiist  the  pretrndrr 
(b.  c.  621).  After  the  accession  of  Dnrius  U.ys* 
taspis,  he  was  placMl  in  cotiiinand  of  Uic  PersiSfl 
force  which  invaded  Samos  for  the  purpose  *4 
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placing  Syloion,  brothfr  of  Polycrate«,  in  the 
gofemmeiit.  ««2.  A Perebn,  ton  of  Sisftninc«, 
•ucceeded  Mt^gabysus  (b.c506)  in  the  command 
of  the  forces  on  •eO'COMt,  and  took  Bysootiiim. 
Chalcedon,  Antundrus,  and  Lamponium,  aa  well  as 
the  Ulonds  of  Lemnos  and  Imbroa.  He  wa«  pro- 
bably the  lame  Otaties  who  it  mentioned  an  a ton- 
in-law  of  Darius  Hyttatpit,  and  as  a general  em- 
ployed atrainst  the  reTolted  lonians  in  499. 

Otho,  L.  Botdtof,  tribune  of  the  plebi  b.  c.  67, 
was  a warm  supporter  of  the  arittocmticai  party. 
He  opfM)s<*d  the  proposal  of  Oabiuiua  to  bestow 
upon  Pompey  the  cummaod  of  the  w«ar  against  the 
pirates ; and  in  the  same  year  he  proposed  and 
carried  the  law  which  gare  to  the  equites  a special 
place  at  the  public  spectacles,  in  fourteen  rows  or 
•eats  (ia  <piuttuord*cim  t/radtbu*  nve  ordiat&as  >, 
next  to  the  place  of  the  senators,  which  was  in  the 
orchestra.  This  law  was  very  unpopular  ; and  in 
Cicero's  consulship  (63)  there  was  such  a riot 
occasiorted  by  the  obnoxious  measure,  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otho,  Salvitu.  L X.,  grandfather  of  the  em- 
peror Otho.  WM  descendtfil  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  the  tonm  of  Ferentinom^  in  Etruria. 
Ilia  father  was  a Roman  eques ; his  mother  was 
of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a &eed  woman.  Through 
the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  in  whose  house  he 
had  bc(*ti  brought  up,  Otho  was  made  a Roman 
senator,  and  evetitually  obtained  Uie  praetorship, 
but  was  not  advanced  to  any  higher  honour. « 8. 
L.,  son  of  the  pr**ceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Otho,  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Tiberius  and 
resembled  this  erop<>ror  so  strongly  in  p«‘rson,  that 
it  was  supposed  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He 
was  consul  suflectus  in  a.  D«  33;  was  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Africa ; and  in  42  was  sent  into  11- 
lyricun),  where  he  restored  discipline  among  the 
soldiers  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  C'laudius 
At  a later  time  he  detected  a conspimey  which  had 
been  formed  ugninst  the  life  of  Claudius.  3.  L., 
sumajiicd  TrriANua,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  was  con- 
sul 52,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  63,  when  he  had 
Agricola  for  his  quaestor.  It  is  related  to  the 
honour  of  the  Utter  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  his  superior  officer,  who  indulged 
in  every  kind  of  rapacity.  On  the  death  of  Galba 
in  January  69,  Titianus  was  a second  time  made 
consul,  with  bis  brother  Otho,  the  emperor.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  pardoned  by  V'i- 
tellius. X.,  Roman  emperor  from  January 
]5th  to  April  16th.  A.  D.  69,  was  the  younger  son  of 
No.  2.  lie  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  32.  He 
was  of  moderate  atalnre,  ill-made  in  the  legs, 
and  had  an  effeminate  appeumuce.  He  was  one  of 
the  comftanions  of  Nero  in  his  deluiucheries ; but 
when  the  emperor  U>ok  possession  of  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  but  profligate  Ptippaea  Sabina,  Otho  was 
sent  as  governor  to  Lusitania,  which  be  adminis 
teredwith  credit  during  the  last  10  years  of  Nero's 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  Galba  when  hr 
revolted  ag:imst  Nero,  in  the  hope  of  bring  adopted 
by  him  and  succeeding  to  the  empire,  iiut  when 
(^ba  adopted  L.  Pi»o,  on  the  lUth  of  January. 
69.  Otliu  loniied  a conspiracy  against  Gallia,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  nt  Homr. 
who  put  Galla  to  death.  Meantime  Vtudiius  hud 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Cologne  by  the  German 
troops  on  the  3rd  of  .lanmuyr ; and  his  generals 
forthwith  set  out  for  Italy  to  place  their  master  on 
the  throoe.  When  these  news  reached  Otho,  he 
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marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppose  the  generals 
of  Vitellius.  The  fortune  of  war  was  at  tint  in 
his  favour.  He  defeated  Caecina.  the  general  of 
Vitellius,  in  more  than  one  engagement;  but  his 
army  was  subsequently  defeated  in  a decisive  battle 
near  Bcdriacum  by  the  united  forces  of  Caecina  and 
Valens.  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
at  RrixeDum  in  the  37th  year  of  his  nge. 

0thi^&de8(’Oflpvd3ei).  1.  A patronymic  given 
to  Panthous  or  Panthus.  the  Trojan  priest  of 
Apollo,  an  the  son  of  Olhrya— 2.  A Spartan,  one 
of  the  3U0  selected  to  light  with  an  equal  number 
of  Argivea  for  the  possession  of  Thyrea.  Othryades 
was  the  only  Spartan  who  snrvivrd  the  battle,  and 
was  left  for  dead.  He  s;>oiIed  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  remained  at  his  post,  while  Al- 
cenor  and  Chromitu,  the  two  survivors  of  the 
.Argive  party,  hasteiu'd  home  with'  the  news  of 
victory,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents  had  been 
slain.  As  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides, 
a general  battle  cnsutHl,  in  which  the  Argives  were 
defeated.  Othryades  slew  himself  on  the  held, 
being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  sor- 
rivor  of  her  300  champions. 

Othrys  ( a lofty  range  of  mountains  in 

the  S,  of  Thessaly,  which  extended  from  Mt.  Tym- 
phrestus,  or  the  moat  S.-ly  part  of  Pindus,  to  the 
K.  coast  and  the  promontory  between  the  Paga* 
saean  gulf  and  the  N.  point  of  Euboea.  It  shut  in 
the  great  Thessalian  plain  on  the  S. 

Ottu,  and  bis  brother.  Ephialtet,  are  better 
known  W their  name  of  the  Aioidae.  [Alokus.] 

F.  Oridlllf  Hiso,  the  Homan  poet,  was  bom  at 
Sulnio,  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  on  the  20th 
March,  b.  c.  43.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient equestrian  family,  but  possessing  only  mode- 
rate wealth.  He,  as  well  as  his  brother  Lucius, 
who  was  exactly  a year  older  than  himseli^  was 
destined  to  be  a pU>ader,  and  received  a careful 
education  to  qualify  him  for  that  calling.  He 
studied  rhetoric  under  Areilius  Fuscos  and  Porcius 
Latro,  and  attained  to  coniiderable  proflciency  in 
the  art  of  declamation.  But  the  bent  of  bis  genius 
showtKl  itself  very  early.  The  hours  w hich  should 
have  been  s[^nt  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were 
employed  in  cultivating  his  poetical  talent.  The 
elder  Seneca,  who  had  heard  him  d uaim,  tells  us 
that  hit  oratory  resembled  a carmen,  and 

that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was  irksome 
to  him.  His  father  denounced  his  favourite  pur- 
suit os  lending  to  inevitable  poverty  ; but  tbo  death 
of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age  of  20,  probably 
•ervcil  in  some  dcgrv'e  to  mitigate  his  father's  oppo- 
sition, for  the  patrimony  which  would  have  b^n 
scanty  fur  two  might  amply  suffice  fm-  one.  Ovid's 
education  was  completed  at  Athene,  where  he  nuule 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
.Afterwards  he  travelled  with  the  poet  Macer,  iu 
Asia  and  Skily.  It  is  a disputed  pf>iiit  whether 
he  ever  actually  practised  as  an  advocate  after 
his  return  to  Ili:>mc.  I'he  picture  Ovid  himself 
draws  of  his  weak  constitution  and  indolent  tem- 
per prevents  us  from  thinking  that  he  ever  followed 
his  prob  ssioR  with  perseverance,  if  indeed  at  alL 
The  amc  causes  deterred  him  from  entering  the 
senate,  though  he  Imd  put  on  the  latiuclarui  when 
he  assumed  the  to>fu  rin'/is,  as  being  by  birth  entitled 
to  aspire  to  the  senatonal  dignity.  ( Trut,  iv.  10.  29.) 
He  l^came,  however,  one  of  the  Triumviri  CupUa/e*; 
and  he  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Cs«/usi- 
nri,  or  judges  who  tried  tesumeotary'  nod  even 
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criminal  causes  ; and  indue  time  he  was  promoted 
to  be  one  of  the  /M'emctW,  who  ajisembled  and 
presided  over  the  court  of  the  Centuinviri.  — Such 
is  all  the  account  that  can  be  given  of  Ovid's  busi* 
ness  life.  He  married  twice  in  early  life  at  the 
desire  of  hU  parents,  but  he  speedily  divorced 
each  of  his  wives  in  succession.  The  restraint  of 
a wife  was  irksome  to  a man  like  Ovid,  who  was 
devoted  to  gnllantry  and  licentious  life.  His  chief 
mistress  in  the  early  }>art  of  his  life  was  the  one 
whom  he  celebnues  in  his  (>oems  under  the  name 
of  Corinna.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
isidonius  Apollinaris,  Corinna  was  no  less  a perton> 
age  than  Julia,  the  accomplished,  but  abandoned 
daughter  of  Augustus.  There  are  several  passages 
in  Ovid't  A more$  which  render  the  testimony  of 
lifidunius  highly  probable.  Thus  it  appears  that 
his  mistress  was  a married  woman,  of  nigh  rank, 
but  profligate  morals ; all  which  particulars  will 
suit  Julia.  How  long  Ovid's  connection  with  Co- 
rinna lasted  there  are  no  means  of  deciding;  but  it 
probably  ceased  before  his  marriage  with  his  3rd 
wife,  whom  he  appears  to  have  siucerely  loved.  We 
can  hardly  place  iiis  3rd  marriage  later  than  his  30th 
year,  since  a daughter,  Perilla,  was  the  fruit  of  it 
i Trist.  iii.  7.  3),  who  was  grou*n  up  and  married 
at  the  time  of  his  banishment.  Perilla  was  twice 
married,  and  had  a child  by  each  husband.  Ovid 
was  a grandfather  before  he  lost  his  hither  at  the 
age  of  90  ; soon  after  whose  decease  his  mother 
also  died.  Till  his  50th  year  Ovid  continued  to 
r«.'S)de  at  Rome,  wliere  he  had  a house  near  the 
Capitol,  occasionally  taking  a trip  to  hit  Pelignan 
farm.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
laiye  circle  of  distinguished  men,  but  the  regard 
and  favour  of  Augnstiu  and  the  imperial  family. 
But  in  A.  D.  9 Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by 
an  imperial  edict  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Enxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  (Art  Ama- 
ionu ).  It  was  not,  however,  an  ej^7i«fn,  but  a 
rrlfifatio ; that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut  off  from 
ail  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  his  citizenship. 
I'hc  real  cause  of  his  banishment  has  long  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  scholars.  The  publication 
of  the  Art  Aniaioria  was  ceriainly  a mere  pretext. 
The  poem  had  been  published  nearly  10  years  pre- 
viously ; and  moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to 
that,  the  ostensible  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with 
it  another  which  he  inystoriously  conceals.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his  intrigue 
w ith  Julia.  But  this  is  sufKciently  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  Julia  had  been  an  exile  since  B.  c.  2. 
Other  writers  suppose  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  intrigue  with  the  younger  Julio,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  one  ; and  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
younger  Julia  was  banished  in  the  same  year  with 
Ovid  leads  rtry  strongly  to  the  inference  that  hU 
fate  was  in  some  way  connected  w’ith  hers.  But 
Ovid  states  himself  that  his  fatilt  w*as  an  tnvoluii- 
taiy  one ; and  the  grejit  disparity  of  years  bctw'een 
the  poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  impro- 
bable that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  He  may  more  probably  have  become  ac- 
<)tminted  w*ith  Julia's  profligacy  b}'  accident,  and 
by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perha|M,  for  instance, 
by  conc*’ali!jg  it,  have  given  offence  to  Livia,  or 
Augustus,  of  both.  Ovid  draws  an  affecting  pic- 
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ture  of  the  miseries  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
bis  place  of  exile.  He  complains  of  the  mhos> 
pitable  soi',  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  of 
the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed,  when  the 
barb^ians  plundered  the  surrounding  country,  and 
insulted  the  very  walls  of  Tomu  In  the  most 
abject  terms  he  supplicated  Augustus  to  change  hU 
place  of  banishment,  and  besought  bis  friends  to 
use  their  influence  in  his  behalf.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  misfortunes  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did  he 
flnish  his  Fasti  in  his  exile,  besides  writing  the 
lUt^  the  TVisrid,  Ex  Pontn,  Ac.,  but  he  likewise 
acquired  the  language  of  the  Getae.  in  which  he 
composed  some  poems  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
These  be  publicly  recited,  and  they  were  received 
with  tumultuous  applause  by  the  Tomitae.  Wit^ 
his  new  fellow-citizens,  indeed,  he  had  succeeded 
in  rendering  himself  highly  popular,  insomuch  that 
they  honoured  him  with  a decree,  declaring  him 
exempt  from  all  public  burthens.  He  died  at 
Tomi  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  18.  — The 
following  is  a list  of  Ovid's  works,  arranged,  as  fax 
as  possible,  in  chronological  order  : — 1.  Anuyrum 
Libri  ///.,  the  earliest  of  the  poet's  works.  Ac- 
cording to  the  epigram  preflxed,  the  work,  as  we 
DOW  possess  it,  it  a 2nd  edition,  revised  and 
abridged,  the  former  one  having  consisted  of  5 
books.  2.  Epistolat  //ero’^um,  21  in  number. 
3.  Art  Amatoria^  or  Dc  Arte  Amandi^  written 
about  B.  c.  2.  At  the  time  of  Ovid's  banishment 
this  poem  w’as  ejected  from  the  public  libraries  br 
command  of  Augustus.  4.  Remtdia  Amoris^  is  1 
book.  5.  Afirx,  the  elegiac  complaint  of  a nut* 
tree  respecting  the  ill-treatnient  it  receives  from 
wayfarers,  and  even  from  its  ow*n  master.  6. 
Afeiamorphot^m  IMfri  JCV.  This,  the  greatest 
of  Ovid's  poems  iu  bulk  and  pretensions,  appears 
to  have  been  written  between  the  age  of  40  and 
50.  It  consists  of  such  legends  or  fables  as  in- 
volved a traniformation,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  last  being  that  omperor's 
change  into  a star.  It  it  thus  a sort  of  cyclic  poem 
made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  connected  into 
one  narrative  thread,  with  much  skill.  7.  Fasta- 
rum  Libri  XII^  of  which  only  the  first  6 are 
extant.  This  work  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  banishment.  Indeed  be  had  perhaps  done 
little  more  than  collect  the  materials  for  it  ; for 
that  the  4th  book  was  written  in  Pontus  appears 
from  vcr.  flO.  The  Fasti  is  n sort  of  poetical 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  festivals  and 
mythology,  and  the  substance  was  prob;ibly  token 
in  a great  measure  from  the  old  Roman  annalists. 
The  work  shows  a good  deal  of  learning,  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  Ovid  makes  frequent  mistakes 
in  his  astronomy,  from  not  understanding  the  books 
from  which  he  look  it.  8.  Trxstium  Libri  elegies 
written  during  the  first  4 years  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  dcscriptiona 
of  his  afflicted  condition,  and  petitions  for  merer. 
The  lOth  elegy  of  the  4th  Iwok  is  valiiable,  as 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid's  life.  9. 
Epistolarum  ex  Panto  Libri  IV^  ore  also  in  the 
elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  substance  as 
the  Tristia^  to  which  they  were  subM^quent.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  age  and  nnsfortunc  seem 
to  have  damped  Ovid's  genius  both  in  this  and  the 
preceding  work.  Even  the  versification  is  more 
slovenly,  and  some  of  the  lines  very  prosaic.  10. 
/6u,  a satire  of  between  600  and  700  elegiac 
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Tenet,  nUo  written  in  exile.  The  poet  inreii^ht 
in  it  against  an  enemy  who  had  traduced  him. 
Though  the  variety  of  Ovid's  imprecations  displays 
learning  and  fancy^the  piece  leaves  the  impression 
of  an  impotent  explosion  of  mge.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachus.  11.  Con- 
folatio  ad  Liriam  Auffustam^  is  considered  by  most 
critics  not  to  be  genuinCf  though  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  not  unworthy  of  Ovid's  genius. 
12.  The  Faciei  and  HaUentieim  are 

mere  fragments,  and  their  genuineness  not  alto* 
gether  certain. » Of  his  lost  works,  the  most  cele* 
brated  was  hit  tragedy,  Medetk,  of  which  only  two 
lines  remain.  That  Ovid  possessed  a great  poetical 
genius  is  unquestionable ; which  makes  it  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the 
control  of  a sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigour  of  fancy,  warmth  of  colouring,  and  facility 
of  composition.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  verses  flowed  ; but  the  facility  of 
composition  possessed  more  charms  for  him  than 
the  irksome,  but  indispensable  labour  of  correction  : 
and  n^trenchment.  Ovid  was  the  first  to  depart 
from  that  pure  and  correct  taste  which  charac* 
terises  the  Greek  poets,  and  their  earlier  I<atin 
imitators.  His  writings  abound  with  those  false 
thoughts  and  frigid  conceits  which  we  find  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Italian  poets ; and  in  tbit  respect 
he  must  be  regarded  as  uruintique.  The  best  | 
edition  of  Ovid's  complete  works  is  by  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1727,  4 voia  4to. 

Oxla  PaliLS,  is  first  mentioned  distinctly  by  i 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  .%a  o/ 
Aral^  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not  dls-  j 
tinguish  from  the  Caspian.  M'hen  Ptolemy,  hoa'-  I 
ever,  speaks  of  the  Ozi&na  P&lna  ’h^suu^ 
Xiftrn)  ns  a small  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sogdiana, 
he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  account  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Sra  of  Aral^  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  Pliny's  account  that  the 
soanv!  (instead  of  the  termination)  of  the  river  Oxus 
was  in  a lake  of  the  same  name. 

Oxi&ni  OOftas'oi),  a people  of  Sog- 

dinna,  on  the  N.  of  the  Oxus. 

Oxli  Montei  (rd  ''n^cto,  or  fjpri : prob. 

Ak  tttgk)^  a range  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  ; the  N.  boundary  of  Sogdiana 
towards  Scythia. 

Ozos  or  Oaxus  CO^ot,  : Jihoun  or 

Amou\  a great  river  of  Central  Asia,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on  the 
N.s)d<‘  of  the  Paropamisus  M.  (//iWuo  AooM),and, 
according  to  others,  in  the  Emodi  M.,  and  flowed 
N.  W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana 
on  the  N.  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  S., 
and  then,  skirting  the  N.  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell  into 
the  Caspian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into  the 
S.  W'.  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  are 
•till  distinct  traces  of  a channel  extending  in  a 
S.  \V.  direction  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the 
Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a portion,  and  probably 
the  whole,  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  found  their 
way  into  the  Caspian  ; and  very  probably  the  Sea 
of  Aral  itself  was  connected  with  the  Caspian  by 
this  channel.  The  ancient  geographers  mention, 
as  imp«jrtant  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  Ociius, 
the  MaRGva,  and  the  Bsctrus,  which  are  now 
intercepted  by  the  sands  of  the  Desert.  The 
Oxus  is  a broad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through 
a considerable  portion  of  its  coarse.  It  formed,  in 
anaent  times,  a channel  of  commercial  intercouTM 
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between  India  and  W.  .\sia,  goods  being  brought 
down  it  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the  Cyrus 
and  across  Armenia,  into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies 
also  an  important  place  in  history,  having  been  in 
nearly  all  ages  the  extreme  boundary  between  the 
great  monarchies  of  S.  W.  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  both  crossed  it ; but  the  former 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  N.  side; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  in  Sogdiana,  though 
for  a time  preserved  under  the  Bactrian  kings,  were 
always  regarded  as  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  were  lost  at  the  fall  of  the 
Bactrian  kingdom. — Herodotus  does  not  mention 
the  Oxus  by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
river  which  be  calls  A raxes. 

OxybU,  a Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of  Oallia 
Narbonensis,  W.  of  the  .Alps,  and  between  the 
Flumen  Argentcum  (Ar^ews)  and  Antipolis  {An- 
tibe$).  They  were  neighbours  of  the  Salluvii  and 
Deciates. 

Oxydracae  (*0(o5pdirai),  a warlike  people  of 
India  intra  Oaugem.  in  the  FunJtJ)^  between  iho 
rivers  Hydaspes  {Jhdmn)  and  Acesinos  (C7mu»o5), 
in  whose  capital  Alexander  was  wounded.  They 
called  themselves  descendants  of  Dionysus. 

Ozj^Ini  ('’O^wAot),  the  leader  of  the  Hentclidae 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  h)lis.  [See  p.  30f>,  b.] 

Ozyrhynohof  {'Oivpvyxot  : /fehneseh^  Ru.), 
a city  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  VV.  bank  of  the 
canal  which  runt  poraliel  to  the  Nile  on  its  \V*. 
side  {Bohr  yu§snt‘).  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nomos  Oxyrbynchites,  and  the  chief  scat  of  the 
worship  of  the  fish  called  oxyrvnchus. 

Ozogardana,  a city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
Euphratos,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a lofty 
throne  or  chair  of  stone,  which  they  colled  Tra- 
jan's  judgment-scat. 


P. 

Fae&rU.  [Hvpacyris.] 

Facatt&na.  [Phrvuia]. 

Faecloa  or  Faccloi  Antiochus,  a physician 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who  was 
a pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived  probably 
at  Home.  He  made  a large  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
a certain  medicine  of  his  own  invention,  the  com- 
position of  which  he  kept  a profound  secret  At 
his  death  he  left  his  prescription  as  a legacy  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  who,  in  order  to  give  it  as  wide 
a circulation  as  pouible,  ordered  a copy  of  it  to  be 
placed  in  all  the  public  libraries. 

Fachei  (ndx^r),  an  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mylilene  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  &C.  427.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving hit  condemnation  to  be  certain,  draw  hit 
iword  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges. 

Fachyrntret,  Georgina,  an  important  Ilyxan* 
tine  writer,  was  bom  about  a.d.  1242  nt  Nicaen, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  a priest,  and  opposed  the  union  ot 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  I'achymeret  wrote 
several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a 
Byzanlim  UiMory^  containing  an  account  of  the 
emperon  Michael  Falaeologus  and  Androniens 
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Pnlaeclognt  the  elder,  in  )3  bfjoks.  The  style  ii 
renuu^kably  good  and  pure  for  the  acre.  Edited  by 
PosMnus,  Rome,  1666 — 1669,  2 vol».foL,  and  by 
Bckkcr,  Bonn,  1835,  2 volt.  8to. 

r :sb^U8  or  Fach^nm  {Oipo  Panaro\  a pro- 
montory at  the  5.  £•  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  one 
of  the  3 ]M^imontoriet  which  give  to  Sicily  iu  trian- 
gnlar  figure,  the  other  2 being  Pelorum  and  Lily- 
bdeum.  By  the  side  of  Pnebynos  was  a bay, 
which  was  used  a harhouc,  and  which  it  called 
by  Cicero  Fortus  Fachyni  {Porto  di  Palo). 

FaoQnt,  Uie  name  of  a family  of  the  patrician 
Faria  gens,  mentioited  io  the  c£r!y  history  of  the 
republic. 

Faofirns.  L Son  of  Orodcs  I.,  king  of  Parthia. 
His  hUtoiy*  is  giren  under  Arsacss  XIV. « 
2.  King  of  Parthia.  [ Armacbs  XXIV.] 

FaetSloi  (nowroiAdT : SaroUti).,  a small  but 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  Tmolus.  and  flowed  N.  past  Sardis  into  the 
Hermus,  which  it  joined  30  stadia  below  Sardis. 
The  golden  sands  of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Lydia  was  long  the  California  of  the 
ancient  world,  its  streams  forming  so  many  gold 

washings  and  hence  the  wealth  of  the  Lydiun 
kings,  and  the  alleged  origin  of  gold  money  in  that 
country.  But  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the 
surface,  and  by  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  was  so 
far  exhausted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  if  col- 
lecting it. 

Factfu  (noim^r),  a Lydian,  who  on  the  con- 
quest of  Sardis  (B.C.  546),  was  charged  by  Cyrus 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  proTince. 
When  Cyrus  left  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Ecbatana, 
P.%ctvas  induced  the  Lydians  to  revolt  against 
Cyrus  ; but  when  an  army  was  sent  against  him  he 
first  lied  to  Cyme,  then  to  Mytiicne,  and  eTcntually 
to  Chioa  He  was  surrendered  by  the  Chians  to 
the  Persians. 

Factj^e  (IltwcTioj:  St.  Ororffe),  a town  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  on  the  Propontis,  36  stadia 
from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibiadcs  retired  when  be 
W'os  banished  by  the  Athenians,  b.  c.  407. 

Factyica  (newerv^r^),  the  country  of  the  Pac- 
lyes  (ncUTvfr),  in  the  N.W.  of  IndLi,  W.  of  the 
Indus,  and  in  the  13th  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  is  roost  probably  the  N.E.  part  of  J/- 
yhantsiaM^  about  Jellalalxid. 

M.  FaonTltU,  one  of  the  early  Roman  trage- 
dians, was  bom  about  B.  c.  220,  at  Brundisiura, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  P.icuvius  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  at  Bnindisium,  but  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  and 
poetry’,  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  in  the 
fomier  art,  that  a painting  of  his  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  in  the  forum  boariuro,  was  reguded 
as  (mly  inferior  to  the  celebrated  painting  of  Fabiui 
Pictor.  After  living  manv  yean  at  Rome,  for  bo 
was  still  there  in  his  80th  year,  he  returned  to 
Bnindisium,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
and  died  in  hii  native  town,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  b.c.  130.  We  have  no  further  porticolan 
of  his  life,  save  that  his  talents  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Laelius,  and  that  he  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  his  younger  rival  Accius. 
Pacurius  was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient 
WTitert  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latifi  tragic  poets.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  56.)  He  is 
especially  praised  for  the  loftiness  of  his  thooghts, 
the  vigour  of  his  language,  and  the  extent  of  bis 
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knowledge.  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  doeius 
frequently  applied  to  him.  He  was  also  a favourite 
with  the  people,  with  whom  hrs  verses  coniinued 
to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  His 
tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great  Greek  writers ; 
but  he  did  not  confine  bimseli^  like  his  predeceseon, 
to  a mere  translation  of  the  latter,  but  worked  up 
bis  materials  with  more  freedom  and  independent 
judgment.  Some  of  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were 
not  liaied  upon  the  Greek  tragedies,  but  belonged 
to  the  class  called  PraftoHaiae.  in  which  the  sub- 
jects were  taken  Roman  story.  One  of  these 
wras  entitled  Pauku,  which  had  as  its  hero  1^  Ae- 
miiius  Paulas,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  Augments  of  Pacuvius  are  pub- 
lished by  Bothe,  PocL  Lai.  Seemc.  FrxigwL.  Lips. 
1834. 

F&dns  (/*o),  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to 
have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine  trees  (in 
Celtic  padi)  which  grew  on  its  banks.  In  the 
Ligurian  language  it  was  called  Bo<Utica$  or  Bo- 
dmetu.  Almost  all  later  writers  identified  the 
Padus  with  the  fabulous  Eridaiius,  from  which 
amber  was  obtained  ; and  hence  the  Roman  poets 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to  llie  Padua. 
The  reason  of  this  idoitification  appear^  to  have 
been,  that  the  Phoeniciaa  vessels  received  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Padus  the  amber  which  had  been 
transported  by  land  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to 
tbo^  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Padus  rises  trom  2 
springs  on  the  E.  side  of  Ml  Vesula  {Mmto  Viao) 
in  the  Alps,  and  flows  witbageneral  EL-ly  direction 
through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpiue  Gaul,  which 
it  divides  into  2 parts,  Gallia  Cispadana  and  Gallia 
Transpadana.  It  receives  numerous  affluents,  w hk:h 
drain  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  descending  from 
the  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the  Apennines  on  the  S. 
These  affluents,  increased  in  the  summer  by  tbe 
melting  of  tbe  snow  on  the  monutainr,  frequently 
bring  down  such  a large  body  of  water  a^^  to  cause 
the  Padus  to  overflow  its  banks.  The  whole  course 
of  the  river,  including  its  windings,  is  al»out  450 
miles.  About  20  miles  from  tbe  sen  the  river 
divides  itself  into  2 main  branches,  of  which  the  N. 
one  was  called  Padoa  (A/desfro,  J*o  Gmedc,  or 
Po  (ielle  Fontaci)  and  the  S.  one  OUuia  {Pu 
<rAriano)  ; and  each  of  these  now  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  several  mouths.  The  anci^it  writers 
enumerate  7 of  these  mouths,  some  of  which  were 
canala  They  lay  b'.-tween  Ravenna  mid  Alucom, 
and  bore  the  following  names,  according  to  Pliny, 
b'  ginning  with  the  S.  and  ending  with  the  N.  1. 
Padusa,alM  called  Augusta  Fossa,  was  a auuil  dug 
by  Augustus,  which  connected  Ravenna  with  the  Po. 
2.  Vatrenus,  also  called  Eridoxuim  Ostium  or  ^pinc- 
ticum  Ostium  {Po  di  Primaro)^  from  tlie  town  of 
Spina  at  its  mouth.  S.  Ostium  Caprasiae  ( Porta 
Interito  di beW  Ockki).  4.  Ostium  ^gis  (/'ortoefs 
Jici^ouacca).  5.  Olaoe  or  Volane,  the  S.  main 
branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above.  6.  Padoa, 
the  N.  main  branch,  subdivided  into  several  small 
branches  called  Ostia  Carbnuaria.  7.  Fossae  Pbi- 
listinae,  connecting  the  river,  by  means  of  tbe  Tar- 
tarus, with  the  Athesis. 

Fadtlsa.  [Padus.] 

Faean  (Ilatdv,  Ilaj^sw  or  fleu^),  that  is,  ^ the 
healing,^  is  according  to  Homer  the  designatioa  of 
the  pbvsician  of  the  Olympian  gods,  who  heals,  for 
example,  the  wounded  Ares  and  Hades.  After 
tbe  time  of  Homer  and  Heaiod,  the  word  Paam 
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became  a suruAinc  of  Aeiculnpiui,  the  ^od  who  had 
the  power  of  healing.  The  name  wai,  however, 
used  also  in  the  more  general  »en»e  of  deliverer 
from  any  evil  or  calamity,  mid  was  thus  applied  to 
Apollo  and  Thanatos,  or  Death,  who  ore  conceived 
as  deliv  ering  men  from  the  pains  and  sorrowg  of 
life.  With  regard  to  Apollo  aj*d  Thanatos,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain 
an  allusion  to  Toictv,  to  strike,  since  both  are 
nl«>  regarded  as  destroyers-  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Paean  w;(s  transfrired  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chauntod  to 
A polio  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and  to 
warlike  songs,  which  were  sung  before  or  during  a 
battle. 

Paa&nla  {Tlaia^la : flaias'icot),  a demus  in 
Attica,  on  the  E.  8loj»c  of  Mt.  liynieltus,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Pandionis.  It  was  tlie  demus  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes. 

Paem&xti,  a people  of  German  origin  ui  Oallia 
Bt'leica. 

Paedaei  (noiover),  a powerful  Thracian  people, 
who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a groat  part  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  According  to  a legend 
preserved  by  Uerodotos,  they  w'cre  of  Teucrian 
origin  ; and  it  is  not  impossible  tlml  they  w*cre  a 
branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  people,  n portion  of 
which  s«^ms  to  have  settled  in  Eurojie.  In  llomer 
the  Paeonians  appear  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
are  represented  as  having  come  from  the  river 
Axius.  In  histuhcnl  times  they  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Illyria  to  some  little  distance  £.  of  the  river 
Strymoii.  Their  country  was  called  Paeonla 
(TTaiov/a).  The  Paeonians  were  divided  into  se- 
veral tribes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  go- 
verned by  their  own  chiefs  ; though  at  a later 
period  they  appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of 
one  king.  The  Paeoniau  tribes  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Sirymon  were  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians, II.  c.  51  «1,  and  many  of  them  wore  trans- 
planted to  I'hrygia  ; but  the  tribes  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  maintained  their  indep<*ndencc.  They 
were  long  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Mace- 
donian raonarchs,  whose  territories  they  frequently 
invad'd  and  plundered  ; but  they  were  eventually 
subdued  by  I’iiilip,  the  fiither  of  Alexander  the 
Groat,  who  allowed  them  nevertheless  to  retain 
their  own  monarchs.  They  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  kings  till  a much  later  period  ; and 
the'ie  kings  were  often  virtually  independent  of  the 
Macedoman  monarchy.  Thus  we  read  of  their 
king  Audoleon,  w’hose  daughter  Pyrrliui  married. 
After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Unmans, 
] 68,  the  part  of  Paconia  E.  of  the  Axius  formed 
the  t?nd,  and  the  part  of  Paeonia  W.  of  the  Axius 
formed  the  3rd,  of  the  4 districts  into  which  Ma- 
cedonia was  divided  by  the  Ibimans. 

Paeonlns  {Xloiuyio^).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  on  archi- 
tect, prol»ably  lived  l)«twt*en  D.  C.  4‘JO  and  380, 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  he  I'mally  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus, 
which  Chersiphron  Itad  begun ; and,  with  Daphnis 
the  Milesian,  he  l>egan  to  build  at  Miletus  a tem- 
ple of  A]>ollo,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  latter  was 
the  famous  JMJymaeum,OT  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
mus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
Miletus.  The  former  temple,  in  which  the  Uraa- 
ebidae  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  burnt  at  the 
capture  of  Miletus  b^  the  army  of  Darius,  498. 
The  new  temple,  which  was  on  a scale  only  in- 
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ferior  to  that  of  Arti-mis,  was  never  finished.  2. 
Of  Mcndc,  in  Thrace,  u statuary  and  sculptor, 
flourished  about  435. 

Paeoplae  (ncudwAai),  a Paeonian  people  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  tranifdamed  to 
Phrygia  by  order  of  Darius,  B,  c.  513.  Trey  re- 
turned to  their  native  country  with  the  help  of 
Aristagoras,  500  ; and  we  find  them  settled  N.  of 
Ml  Paugneus  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  480. 

Pacris&dM  or  Fftliskdos  {Xleupiad^s  or  Ilapt- 
the  name  of  2 kings  of  Bosporus.  1. 
of  I.«cucon,  succeeded  bis  brother  Sportaens  d-  u 
349,  and  reigned  38  years.  He  continued  the 
same  friendly  relations  with  the  Athenians  which 
were  liegun  by  his  father  LeQCon.<-*2.  The  last 
monarch  of  the  first  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Bos- 
porus. The  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes  induced 
Paerisades  to  cede  bis  sovereignty  to  Mithridates 
the  Great  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  bo 
placed  earlier  than  112,  nor  later  than  88. 

PaeatAuTia  Sinut.  [PaitsTiiM.] 

Faeftom  (Poestonus),  called  piwgdfiala  (tlo- 
ofiftowia : no<r<x5oM'idri}f)  originally,  w*aa  a city 
in  Luconia,  situated  between  4 and  5 miles  S.  £. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  SUania,  and  near  the  bay 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  (nousiSes- 
yidri}f  eoAiros,  Paestanus  Sinus : G.  of  SaUmo). 
lu  origin  U uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  in  ex- 
istence before  it  was  coloniied  by  the  Sybaritet 
about  B.  c.  524.  It  soon  became  a powerful  and 
flourishing  city  ; but  after  its  capture  by  the 
Lucanians  (between  438  and  424),  it  gradually 
lost  the  charucteriitics  of  a Greek  city,  and  its  in- 
habitants at  length  ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Its  ancient  luune  of  Posidonia  was  pro- 
bably changed  into  tlmt  of  Paestum  at  this  tune. 
Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Homans,  who  founded 
a Latin  colony  at  Paestum  about  B.  c.  274,  the 
town  gradually  sank  in  importance  ; and  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  ruses  grown  in  its  neighbourhm>d. 
The  mins  of  Paestum  ore  striking  and  xnagnifl- 
j cent  I'hey  consist  of  the  remains  of  walls,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  2 tine  temples,  and  of  another 
I building.  The  2 temples  arc  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  ore  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  an- 
! tiquity. 

Faesos  (noiodr),  a town  in  tlie  Troad,  men- 
tioned by  llunier,  but  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  Strabo,  its  population  having  been  transplanted 
to  l-amptacus.  Its  site  nas  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  {lUnrom- iMrt)  between  Ijampsacus  and  Po- 
rium. 

Paeti&tli,  the  name  of  a family  of  the  Fulvia 
Gens,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Nubilior.  [NouiLioR.] 

Paetoi,  a cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signitied  a person  who  liad  a slight  cast  ui  the  eye; 

Paetus,  Aelltta.  1.  P.,  {irubably  the  son  of  Q. 
j .Aeliuu  Paetus,  a pontifex,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Camiae.  He  was  plebeian  aedile  B.  c.  204;  praetor 
2U3;  magiilcr  cquitum  202;  and  consul  201.  In 
his  consulship  he  fought  a battle  with  the  Boii,  and 
made  a treaty  with  the  Ingauni  Ligurea.  In  199, 
he  was  censor  with  P.  Scipio  Africonus.  He  after- 
wards became  an  augur,  and  died  174,  during  a 
pestilence  at  Rome.  He  is  mcnliooed  as  one  of 
the  Roman  jurists.  — 2.  Sez.,  brother  of  the  last, 
curule  ai'dile  200;  consul  198;  and  censor  193 
with  Cn.  t'cihegiis.  lie  woi  a Jurist  of  emiuence. 
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fuid  a pnident  man,  whrnce  he  the  cognomen 
Cntui.  He  if  detcribed  in  a line  of  Ennius  a» 
**  Kgrcgie  cordatus  homo  Catui  Aeliua  Sexlui.*' 
He  is  enumerated  among  the  old  juritta  who  col- 
lected or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  which  he  did 
in  a work  entitled  Tripariita  or  Jm*  Aelianuau 
This  was  a work  on  tne  Twelve  Tables,  which 
contained  the  original  text,  an  interpfetation,  and 
the  Legit  actio  subjoined.  It  was  {vobably  the 
first  coraraentary  written  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  — 
3.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1.,  was  elected  augur  I7d,  in 
place  of  his  father,  and  was  consul  167,  when  he 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Ligurians. 

Paetut,  P.  AntrdiHiis,  was  elected  consul  for 
B.C.  G.5  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulla;  but  he  and  Sulla 
were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and 
L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  condemned.  Their 
election  w as  accordingly  declared  void : and  their 
accusers  were  chosen  consuls  in  their  stead.  En- 
raged at  his  disappointment  Pactus  conspired  with 
Catiline  to  murder  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Tor* 
quatus ; and  this  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrate  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who  gave  the  signal  prematurely  before  the  whole 
of  the  conspirators  hiid  assembled.  [Catilina.] 
Paetiis  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  Cati- 
linnrian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  63.  After  the  luppreuion  of  the  con- 
spiracy Paetus  vvas  brought  to  trial  for  the  share 
he  had  had  in  it ; he  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  to  Epirus,  where  be  w*as  living  when 
Cicero  himself  went  into  banishment  in  58.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Paetus  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Paetui,  C.  CMaennIns,  sometimes  called  Cae- 
tonlai,  consul  a.  d.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domilius  Corbulo  in  Armenia. 
He  was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king  of  Panhia, 
and  purchased  peace  of  the  Porthians  on  the  most 
ui^oraceful  terms.  After  the  accession  of  Ves- 
piisian,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
deprived  Antiochus  IV.,  king  of  Commageoe,  of 
his  kingdom. 

Paetus  ThrasSa.  [Thrasba.] 
PigacorPegae  (noyof,  AttnnycJ:  11070*0*: 
PKiih(i\  a town  in  Megans,  a colony  from  Megara, 
was  situated  at  tlie  E.  extremity  of  the  Alcyonian 
sea,  and  was  the  most  important  town  in  the 
country’  after  Megara.  It  possessed  a good  harbour. 

Faj^ae.  called  by  the  Romans  P&gf&sa  -ae 
(neryorraf : Volo\  a town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called  after  it 
Sinuf  Pagaaaena  or  Pagaiicui  {Tlayatnrrmhs 
h6\tos:  G.  of  IVo).  It  was  the  port  of  lolcos, 
and  afterwards  of  Pherae,  and  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
ship  Argo.  Hence  some  of  the  ancients  derived 
its  nain-*  from  -riryyv^i ; but  others  connected 
the  name  with  the  fountains  (mryol)  in  the  neigh- 
Iwurhood.  — The  adjective /*aoasueiu  is  applied 
to  .losnn  on  account  of  bis  building  the  ship  Argo, 
and  to  Apollo  becaiTse  he  bad  a sanctuary  at 
Pagasae.  The  adjective  is  also  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  Thessalian  : thus  Alcestis,  the  wife  of 
Admetus,  is  called  by  Ovid  Patjawra  conjtue. 

Pagrae  (nd7poi : Pcujras^  ^ar^os),  a 

city  of  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  Ml  Amanus,at  the 
fool  of  the  pass  calletl  by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian 
Gates,  on  the  road  lietwcen  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria ; the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alexander 
Balas  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  d.  c.  145. 
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(ria70f),a  remarkable  conical  hill,  about 
500  — 600  feet  high,  a little  N.  of  Smyrna  in 
Ionia.  It  was  crowned  with  a shrine  of  Nemesia, 
and  had  a celebrated  spring. 

PalaemoxL  (naXa*M<>rv).  1.  Son  of  Athamaa 
and  Ino,  was  originally  called  Melicertes.  When 
his  mother,  who  was  driven  mad  by  Hera,  bad 
thrown  herself,  with  her  boy,  into  the  sea,  both 
were  changed  into  marine  divinities.  Ino  becoming 
Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Palaemon.  [ For  details 
see  AthamaS.]  According  to  some,  Melicertes 
after  hit  apotheosis  was  called  Olaucus,  whertsu, 
according  to  another  version,  Glaucus  is  said  to 
have  leaped  into  the  sea  from  bis  love  of  Meli- 
certes.  The  body  of  Melicertes,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  was  washed  by  the  wares,  or 
carried  by  dolphins  into  the  port  Schoenus  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to  that  spot  on  the  coast 
where  the  altar  of  Palaemon  subsequently  stood. 
There  the  body  was  found  by  his  uncle  Sisyphoa, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  Corinth,  and  on 
the  command  of  the  Nereides  he  instituted  the 
Isthmian  games  and  sacrifices  of  black  bulls  in 
honour  of  the  deified  Palaemon.  In  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to 
him,  and  the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  had 
something  gloomy  about  it.  The  Romans  identified 
Palaemon  with  their  own  god  Portunus,  or  Por- 
tumnus.  [Portunus.]  — 2.  Q.  Bemmitu  Pa- 
laemon,  a grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberias, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  was  a native  of  Vi- 
centia  ( Ft^xa),  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  was 
originally  a slave;  but  having  been  manumitted, 
he  opened  a school  at  Rome,  where  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  grammarian  of  his  time,  though 
his  moral  character  was  infiunous.  He  is  twice 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  (ri.  451,  vii.  251).  He 
was  the  master  of  Quintilian. 

Palaeop61is.  [Nxapolis.] 

PalMph&tui  (nctA.aI^)aTo*).  L Of  .\then«.  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  onte-Homeric  period. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  it  uncertain,  but  be 
appears  to  have  been  usually  placed  after  Phe^ 
monoe  [Phbmonob],  though  some  writers  assigned 
him  even  an  earlier  date.*2.  Of  Paros,  or  Pnene, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxev.  Suidas  attrihtites 
to  him  the  work  *'On  Incredible  Tales,"  spoken 
of  below. — 3.  Of  Abydus,  an  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  loved  by  the  philosopher  Aristotle.— 
4.  An  Egt’ptian  or  Athenian,  and  a graiumariaxi. 
His  most  cflcbraicd  work  was  entitled  Truz'ca 
(TpwtKa'],  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  grammarians.  — There  is  extant  a small 
work  in  51  sections,  entitled  noAoitparur 
A»»<rrwe,  or  “ On  Incredible  Tales,"  giving  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a much  larger  work, 
which  is  lost  It  was  to  the  original  work  to 
which  Virgil  refers  (CVn's,  83):  “ Docta  Polae- 
phatia  testatur  voce  papyrus.**  It  is  doubtful  who 
was  the  author  of  this  work  ; but  as  he  adopts  the 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  myths,  be  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a disciple  of  Evemerus  [Evk- 
miruk],  and  may  thus  have  been  an  Alexandrine 
Greek,  and  the  same  person  as  No.  4.  The  best 
edition  it  by  Westennann,  in  the  AfytMot/ra^hi, 
Brunswick,  1843. 

Falaeros  (TlaAatp^r : noAorpeur),  a town  on 
the  coast  of  Acamnnia  near  Leucas. 

Palaeitd  (/Woki),  a tonm  of  Epirus,  on  the 
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eout  of  Chaonia,  and  a little  S.  of  the  Acrocenu*  i 
nian  mountain*:  here  Caesar  landed  hi*  forces 
when  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  tbo  | 
war  ssAinrt  Pompey.  i 

Palaettfna  (noXaurrlm,  V TlaXauffrivti  2vptn  : 
naXai^ivdr,  Palaestinus,  and  rarely  Palaestinensis : 
PalettiMy  or  the.  Hoiy  Lamd)^  is  the  Greek  and 
Homan  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  used 
to  denote  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
was  extended  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures it  is  called  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  ton  of 
Ham,  whose  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants  ; 
the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
Land  of  JekoTah,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Homans  usually  called  it  Judaea,  extending  to  the 
whole  country  the  name  of  its  S.  part.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romani  as  a part  of 
Syria.  Its  extent  is  pretty  well  defined  by  natural 
boundaries ; namely,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
W*.  ; the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  N.  ; the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  E.,  in  the  original 
extent  of  the  country  as  defined  in  the  0.  T., 
hut  in  the  wider  and  usual  extent  of  the  coun> 
tiy,  the  Arabian  Desert  was  it*  boundary  on 
the  E. ; and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  deserts 
which  stretch  N.  of  the^  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean : 
here  it  was  separated  from  Egypt  by  the  small 
stream  called  in  Scripture  the  Hirer  of  Egypt 
(prob.  the  brook  £l’Aruk\  which  fell  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  Rhinocolurm  {£l‘Ari$k)t  the 
frontier  town  of  EgypL  The  S.  boundary  of  the 
territory  E.  of  Jordan  was  the  river  Amon  ( Wadp- 
el-MojA),  The  extent  of  country  within  these 
limits  was  about  11,000  square  mile*.  The  poli- 
tical boundaries  varied  at  different  periods.  By 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  lb), 
the  whole  land  was  given  to  his  descendants,  from 
the  river  of  Effjrpt  to  the  £mphraU» ; but  the  Is- 
raelites never  had  the  faith  or  courage  to  take 
permanent  possession  of  this  their  lot ; the  nearest 
approach  made  to  the  realisation  of  the  promise 
was  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
conquests  of  the  former  embraced  a large  part  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  built  Tadmor  (aft  Palmyra) 
in  the  Syrian  Desert ; and,  for  a time,  the  Eu- 
phrates seems  to  have  been  the  border  of  the  king- 
dem  ou  the  N.E.  (See  2 Sam.  viii.  3,  1 Chron. 
xviiL  3).  On  the  W.  again,  the  Israelites  never  bad 
full  posseuion  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a strip  of 
which,  N.ofMt.Carmel,  was  always  retained  by  the 
Phoenicians  [Phuxnici]  ; and  another  portion  in 
the  S.  W.  was  held  by  the  Philistines,  who  were  in- 
dependent, except  during  brief  intervals.  On  the  S. 
and  E.  again,  portions  of  the  land  were  frequently 
subjugat^  by  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  Ama- 
lek,  Edom,  Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  Ac.  Ou  the 
N.,  except  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Palestine  ceased  at  the  & entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Cuelesyria,  and  at  M.  Hermon  in  Antilibanut.— 
In  the  physical  formation  of  Palestine,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  depression  which  forms 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  [Jor- 
oaNEfl],  between  which  and  the  Mediterranean 
the  country  is  intersected  by  mountains,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Liebanon  system,  and  running 
N.  and  S.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
the  central  range  and  the  \V.  coast,  are  some 
comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  as  those  of 
Ksdraelun  and  Sharon,  and  several  smaller  valleys  ; 
in  the  S.  of  the  country  the  mountains  gradu^ly 
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I subside  into  the  r<x:kr  deserts  of  Arabia  Prtisea. 
The  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  hills  are  extremoly 

I fertile,  and  were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times, 

I when  the  soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved 
by  terraces  which  are  now  destroyed  through  neglect 
or  wantonnesi.  This  division  of  the  country  haa 
only  a few  small  rivers  (besides mountain  streamsX 
which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean : the  chief  of 
them  are  the  Belus,  just  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
the  Kishon,  flowing  from  M.  Tabor,  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraclon,  and  falling  into  the  Bay  cy 
Acre  N.  of  M.  Carmel,  the  Cborseus,  N.  of  Caesarea, 
the  Kanah,  W.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
N.  of  Joppa,  the  Eshcol,  near  Askelon,  and  the 
Besor,  near  Oaxa.  On  the  £.  of  the  Jordan,  the 
land  rises  towards  the  rocky  desert  of  the  Haurwe 
(the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  bills  bordering  the 
Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  .portion,  near  the  river, 
forming  rich  pastures,  watered  by  the  E.  tribu- 
taries of  the  Jordan,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Hieromax,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amon,  the  last 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea.^The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  were  the  several  tribes  of  Conaanites. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  in  detail  those  events 
with  which  we  are  familiar  through  the  sacred  his- 
tory : the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia 
to  Uveas  a stranger  in  the  land  which  God  promised 
to  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  his  and  his 
son's  and  his  grandson's  residence  in  it,  till  Israel 
and  his  family  removed  to  Egypt:  their  return 
and  conquest  of  the  land  of  (Canaan  and  of  the 
portion  of  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  the  whole  among  the  1 2 tribes : the  contest* 
with  the  luiToundiiig  nations,  and  the  government 
by  Judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  &ul : the  conquests  of  David,  the  splendid 
reign  of  i^olomon,  and  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom under  Rehoboom  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
including  2-3rdv  of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
aU  £.  of  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  including 
the  S.  portion  which  was  left,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  W.  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a small 
extent  of  Jordan  on  the  £. : and  the  histories  of 
these  2 monarchies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  respectively.  The 
former  of  these  conquests  made  an  important 
change  in  the  population  of  Palestine,  by  the 
removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settlement  in  their 
place  of  heathen  peoples  from  other  parts  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  thus  restricting  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  genuine  Israelites  within  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hence  the  name*  of  Judnea 
and  Jews  appli>-d  to  the  country  and  the  people  in 
their  subsequent  history’.  Between  these  lost  and 
the  mixed  people  of  N.  Palestine  a deadly  enmity 
arose  ; the  natural  dislike  of  the  pure  race  of  Israel 
to  heathen  foreigners  being  aggravated  by  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  from  them,  especially  at  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  still 
more  by  the  act  of  religious  usurpation  of  which 
the  remnant  of  the  N.  Israelites  were  guilty  at  a 
later  period,  in  setting  up  a temple  for  themselves 
on  M.  Gcrizim  [Samaria].  The  date  assigned 
to  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  B.  c.  721.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (passing  over  its  religious  his- 
tory, which  is  most  important  during  this  period) 
consists  of  alternate  c<mtctts  with,  and  submissions 
to.  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  till 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchadoexiar 
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and  the  rorooval  of  a part  of  iU  people  to  Bahy- 
in  598,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeniaalcm 
and  the  temple,  after  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in 
588,  when  a still  lar^r  portion  of  the  people  were 
carried  enptire  to  Babvlon,  while  others  escaped  to 
Egypt  in  584,  during  the  siege  of  Tjrre,  Nc> 
buchadneazar  sent  a further  portion  of  the  Jews 
into  captivity  ; but  there  was  still  a considerable 
remnant  left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  vwy  im- 
portant) foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced  ; so 
that,  when  Cyms,  after  overthrowing  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  issued  his  edict  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  oam  land  (B.C.  536),  there  was  no 
great  olwtacle  to  their  quiet  settlement  in  it.  They 
experienced  some  trouble  from  the  jealousy  and 
attac  ks  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  changeful  dis- 
positions of  the  Persian  court ; but  at  length,  by 
tbe  eiTorts  of  Ztnibbabel  and  Joshua,  and  the 
preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zochariah,  the  new 
temple  was  hnished  and  dedicated,  in  516,  and  Je- 
rusai(‘m  was  rebuilt.  Fresh  bands  of  Jewish  exiles 
returned  under  Ezra,  456,  and  Nehemiah,  445  ; 
and,  between  this  time  and  that  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  Judaea  was  repeopled  by  tbe  Jews,  and 
through  the  tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was 
“gwMjfned  virtually  by  the  high-priests.  In  a c. 
33*2,  after  Alexander  had  taken  Tvre  and  Oaxa, 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews,  paying  the  most  marked 
respect  to  their  religion.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  contests  between  whose  kings  for 
its  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount  here  ; 
but  iu  internal  government  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priests,  until 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  provoked  the 
successful  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmo- 
naenns,  whose  history  is  given  under  Maccabari, 
and  the  history  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty,  who 
succeeded  them,  is  given  under  Antipatkr,  Hb- 
RoDRSutid  Archrlai/s.  The  latc-r  Asmonaean 
princes  hud  regained  the  whole  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee  (besides  Idumaea),  W.  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  several  districts  of  Peraea,  Eutanea,  Qaulonitis, 
Ituraea,and  Trachonitis  or  Auranitis,  E.  of  it ; and 
this  was  the  extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But, 
from  B.  c.  63.  when  Pompoy  took  Jerusalem,  the 
country  wns  really  subject  to  the  Homans.  .At 
the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  sons  os  tetrarchs,  under  the  sanction  of 
Augustus,  Archelaus  receiving  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumaea,  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
and  Philip  Rttanaea,  Gnulonitis,  and  Trachonitis  ; 
all  standing  to  the  Kom.'m  empire  in  a relation  of 
virtual  subjection,  which  successive  events  converted 
into  an  integral  union.  First,  a.d.  7,  Archelaus  was 
deposed  by  .Augustus,  and  Jndaea  was  placed  under  a 
Roman  procurator : next,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and 
his  government  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
and  ^vas  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  roimd  Damascus.  In  39, 
Herod  AntijKis  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his 
tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
.Agrippa ; and  2 years  later  he  received  from 
CUudius  the  government  of  Judaea  mid  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  wtis  reunited  under  a nominal 
king.  On  his  death,  in  44,  Palestine  again  l>e- 
camo  a part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Judaea,  which  was  governed 
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by  a procurator.  The  Jews  were,  however,  most 
turbulent  subjects  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  aod  at 
last  they  broke  out  into  a general  rebellion,  which, 
after  a most  sanguinary  war,  was  crushed  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus ; and  tbe  latter  took  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  70.  Under  Constantine;,  Pi^ 
tine  was  divided  afresh  into  the  three  proviDcn 
of  P.  Prima  in  the  centre,  P.  Secunda  in  tbe  N*., 
and  P.  Teitia,  the  S.  of  J^aea,  with  Idumaea. 

P&Umddi^  (naX(uiii5ir«).  L Son  of  Nauplioi 
and  Clymene.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy ; but  Agamemnon,  Iho- 
m^es,  and  Ulysses,  envious  of  his  fame,  caused 
a captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palamedei  a letter 
in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Imbed  a Mmnt 
of  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  under  hii 
master's  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedei  of 
treachery  ; upon  searching  his  tent  they  found 
the  letter  which  they  themselves  had  dictated; 
and  thereupon  they  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to 
death.  wWn  Palunedea  waa  lod  to  death,  he 
exclaimed,  Truth,  I lament  thee,  for  thou  hist 
died  even  before  me."  According  to  tone  tn- 
ditions,  it  was  Ulysses  alone  who  hated  and 
I persecuted  Palamedes.  The  cause  of  thb  hatred 
I is  also  stated  differently.  According  to  soma 
Ulysses  hated  him  because  he  had  been  compelled 
by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy ; accordh^ 
to  others,  because  he  had  been  S'‘verelr  censtred 
by  Palamedes  for  reluming  with  empty  bands 
from  a foraging  excursion  into  Thrace.  Tbe 
manner  in  which  Palamedes  perished  is  lOtewise 
related  differently.  Some  say  that  Ulysses  sad 
Diomedes  induced  him  to  descend  into  a well, 
where  they  pretended  they  bad  discovered  s ires* 
sure,  and  when  he  was  below  they  cast  »toD« 

' upon  him,  and  killed  him  ; others  state  that  be 
was  drowned  by  them  whilst  hshing ; and  otfcn 
I tlial  he  was  killed  by  Paris  with  an  arrow.  The 
■ place  where  he  was  killed  is  either  Colonae  in 
Troos,  or  in  Tenedos,  or  at  Geraestus.  The  itory 
of  Palamedes,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Hsnier, 
seems  to  have  been  first  related  in  the  Cypria,  sad 
was  afterwards  developed  by  the  tn^ 
especially  by  Euripides,  and  Iwlly  by  the  sophi»ti, 
who  liked  to  look  upon  Palamedes  as  their  pattern. 
The  tragic  poets  and  sophists  describe  hioi  as  » 
sage  among  the  Oreeka,  and  as  a poet ; and  he  ii 
said  to  have  invented  light-houaes  measures,  Kzltf. 
the  diacus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the  art  of  irga- 
lating  sentinels. 2.  A Greek  grammarian,  was* 
contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  iulrodoces  hi» 
as  one  of  tbe  apeaken  in  his  work. 

P&latimis  Kona.  [Roma.] 

Pali^um.  [Roma.] 

Pale  (IlttAt; : noA*r»,  Ion.  n«A«5,  Att.  n«A«. 
in  Polyb.  noAeueiy ; nr.  /Xn»ri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
4 cities  of  Cephalleu'a,  situated  on  a height 
posite  Zacynthus. 

P&lae,  a Homan  divinity  of  flocks  .and  wep 
herds,  is  described  by  some  as  a male, 
others  os  a female  divinity.  Hence  some  rood^ 
writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  was  a cofnhiD»fi°“ 
of  both  sexes ; but  such  a monstrosity  is 
foreign  to  the  religion  of  the  Romans, 
the  rites  performed  at  the  festival  of  Palea  ^h 
was  celebrated  on  tbe  21st  of  April,  the  blrth-fl^ 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  would  seem  to  indicate,  I 
the  divinity  was  a female ; but  besides  the 
statements  to  the  contrary,  there  ore  alw 
reasons  for  lielieving  that  Palci  was  * tnale  o« 
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nitr.  The  Ttaroc  seems  to  ho  connected  with 
I^alutinut,  the  centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of 
Rome,  aj>d  the  god  himself  was  with  the  Romans 
the  embodiment  of  tho  same  idea  as  I’nn  among 
the  tireeks.  Respecting  Uie  festiral  of  the  Palilia 
see  Diet  of  Antiq,  s.  i>. 

Palio4itiis«  LolUiia.  [Lollius.] 

PaUci  (TlaXiaoi),  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin  aona 
of  Zeui  and  the  nrmph  Thalia,  the  daughter  of 
Hephaestua  Sometimes  ther  are  called  sons  of 
Hephaestus  by  Aetna,  the  dAiighter  of  Oceanus. 
Thalia,  from  fear  of  Hern,  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
np  by  the  earth  ; her  pntyer  was  granted  ; but  in 
due  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twin  h<>ys, 
who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology  of  the 
ancients,  W’ere  called  floAiaoi,  ^ra  too  wdAie 
(V^doi.  They  were  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ml  Aetna,  near  Palice ; and  in  the 
earliest  times  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
them.  Their  sanctuary  was  an  asylum  for  run- 
away slaves,  and  near  it  there  gnshed  forth  from 
the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains,  called  Deilloi, 
or  brothers  of  the  Palici  ; at  which  solemn  oaths 
were  taken.  The  oaths  were  wTitten  on  tablets, 
and  thrown  into  one  of  the  fountains  , if  the  tablet 
swam  on  the  water,  the  ooth  was  considered  to  be 
true,  but  if  it  sank  down,  the  oath  was  regarded 
as  a perjury,  and  was  believed  to  be  punished  in- 
stantaneously by  blindness  or  death. 

Palin&nm  tC.  Paiinuro\  a promontory  on  the 
\V.  coaAt  of  I^ucania,  which  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Palinnran,  the  son  of  Jasus 
and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Aerreaa,  who  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  murdered  on  the  const  by  the  natives. 

P&llMdpaa  (noAAaadiras),  a canal  in  Babr- 
x>nia,  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  nt  a point  BOO  stadia 
(HO  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Babylon,  W.-w'ard  to  the 
edge  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  where  it  lost  itself  m 
marsbea. 

PUlMm  (noXAnSat),  the  author  of  a large 
number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was 
a pagan  and  an  Alexandrian  grammarian.  He 
hved  at  the  beginning  of  the  6lh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  epigrams  he  speaks 
of  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  as  still  alive. 
Hypatia  was  murdered  in  a.  d.  415. 

PaUidluni  (noAAoSiov),  properly  any  imago  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  hut  generally  applied  to 
an  ancient  image  of  this  godde«,  which  was  kept 
hidden  and  secreL  and  was  revered  as  a pledge  of  the 
safety  of  the  U»wn,  where  it  existed.  Among  these 
ancit-nt  images  of  Pallas  none  is  more  celebrated  than 
the  Trojan  Palbdium,  concerning  which  there  was 
the  following  tradition.  Athena  was  brought  up 
by  Tnton;  and  when  his  daughter,  Pallas,  and 
Athena  were  once  wrestling  together  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  Zeus  interfered  in  the  slruagle,  and 
sudoenly  held  the  aegis  before  the  face  of  Pallas. 
PalUa,  while  looking  up  to  Zeus,  was  wtHinded  by 
Athena,  and  died.  Atben.*i  in  her  sorrow  caused 
an  image  of  the  maiden  to  be  made,  round  which 
she  hung  the  aegis.  When  Electm  had  come  as 
a suppliant  to  the  Pnllodium.  Zeii<<  hurled  it  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been 
sullied  by  the  bands  of  one,  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  upon  tho  earth  at 
Troi,  when  Hus  was  just  beginning  to  build  the  ' 
city,  llus  erected  a sanctuary  to  it.  According  ^ 
to  koroe,  the  image  was  dedicated  hy  Klectm,  and  i 
according  to  others  it  was  given  by  Zeus  to  Uar-  ; 
danoa.  The  image  lUelf  is  said  to  have  l>een  3 | 
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cubits  in  heighL  with  its  legs  close  together,  and 
holding  in  its  right  hand  a spear,  and  in  the  left  a 
spindh‘  and  a distaff.  This  Palladium  remained 
at  Troy  until  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  contrived  to 
carry  it  away*,  btTause  the  city  could  not  be  token 
so  long  as  it  was  in  the  p<»sessioD  of  that  sacred  trea- 
sure. According  to  some  accounts  Troy  contained 
two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  carried  off  by 
Ulysaes  and  Diomedes,  while  the  other  a*as  con- 
veyed by  Aeneas  to  Italy,  or  the  one  taken  hy 
the  Greeks  was  a mere  imitation,  while  that  which 
Aenens  brought  to  Italy  was  the  genuine  image. 
But  this  twofold  Palladium  was  probably  a mere 
invention  to  account  for  its  existence  in  more  than 
one  place.  Several  towns  both  in  Greece  and  Italy 
claimed  the  honour  of  posseraing  the  genuine 
Trojnn  Palladium  ; as  for  example,  Argos  and 
Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that  Demophon 
look  it  from  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy. 
[Dbmophon.]  This  Palladium  at  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  different  from  another  image  of  Pallas 
there,  which  was  also  called  Palladium,  and  stood 
on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  tho  cities  of  Rome, 
Lavinium,  Luceria,  and  Siris  likewise  pretended 
to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

Pall&dlita  (noAAd5tov).«l.  Of  Methone,  a 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  theOreaL<-*2.  Bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bithynia,  tn  which  he  was  raised  a.  d.  400. 
He  wns  ordained  by  ChrvsMtom ; and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  Palladius  was  accused  of 
bolding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and.  fenrt'ul  of  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  he  ded  to  Home,  405. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  ventured  to  return  to  the 
Kosl  hut  arrested  and  banished  to  the  extre- 
mity’ of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  his  bishopric  of  Helenopolis,  from  which 
he  was  translatid  to  that  of  Aspona  or  Aspuna  in 
Galatia,  perhaps  about  4 19  or  4*20.  Three  works 
in  fireek  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Palladius  : but  there  has  been  considerable 
dispute,  whether  they  were  written  by  one  indi- 
vidual or  more  (1.)  Huioria  l/iHsiaea,  thf 
iMHtiac  //tstory,”  so  called  from  its  l»etng  dedi- 
cated to  Lausus.  a chamberlain  at  the  imperial 
court.  This  work  contains  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Helenopolis. 
It  gives  biographical  notices  or  characteristic  anec- 
dutes  of  a number  of  ascetics,  with  whom  Palladius 
was  personally  acquainted,  or  concerning  whom  he 
received  information  from  those  who  had  known 
them  personally.  Edited  hy  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1616.  (2.)  The  lAje  of  ( hrytosiom,  was  probahlv 
written  by  a different  person  from  the  bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  16BO. 
(3.)  De  Inrlme  et  Hraymambat  (^roA- 

mam^).  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  the  writer  himself  had  visited 
India.  Edited  by  C.amerarius  in  4t/<r 
/o^Tsrus,  8vo.  Ijips.  without  date  ; and  hy  Bissaeus. 
tendon,  1665.  V 3.  Sumnmed  lutrotofthutn^  a 
; Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known.  He  lived  after  fialen.  We  pi>ssess  3 
works  commonly  attnhuted  to  him : nam»‘ly,  *.! 
Iiooks  of  commentaries  on  llip^KicTates,  and  a sh^c 
trmtise  on  Fevers,  all  of  which  an*  token  chiefly 
from  Galen.  ^4.  PalUdim  Batillos  Taurus 
AemlUAnus,  the  author  of  a treatise  De  i(o 
ill  the  form  of  a Farmer’s  Calendar,  the 
I various  operations  connected  with  agriculture  tod 
, a rural  life  being  arranged  in  regular  order,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  seasoni  in  which  th^y  ought  to  be 
performed.  It  it  comprised  in  14  b^ks:  the  6rst 
is  introductory,  the  12  following  contain  the  duties 
of  the  12  months  in  succession,  commencing  with 
January  ; the  last  is  a poem,  in  85  elegiac  couplets, 
upon  the  art  of  grafting  {De  /nsitione).  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  taken  from 
Columella.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  lired  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  acre.  The 
work  was  rery  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  Edited 
in  the  Scriptoret  Rei  Rutticae  by  Geuier.  Jnps. 
1735;  reprinted  by  Emesti  in  1773,  and  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794. 

Palhmtlft  (Pallantinus : Palencia)^  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  the  N.  of  HUponiaTarmco- 
nensis,  and  on  a tributary  of  the  Durius.  | 

Pallantlaa  and  Pallantif,  patronymics,  giren 
to  Aurora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

PaJlantfnm  (noXAdmoy : noAXorrif or),  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Tegea,  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Evander 
is  said  to  hare  come  from  this  place,  and  to  hare 
called  the  town,  which  he  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  PcUlatUtum  (afterwards  PalanKum  and 
Palaflum),  after  the  Arcadian  town.  On  the  foun- 
dation of  Megalopolis,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  settled  in  the  new  city  ; and  the  town 
remained  almost  deserted,  till  it  was  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  exempted  from  taxes  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  connection  with  the  imperial 
city. 

PAUm  (ndXXos).*!.  One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  father 
of  Zelus,  Cratos,  Bia,  and  Nice.^S.  A giant, 
•lain  by  Athena  in  the  battle  with  the  gods.<»S. 
According  to  some  traditions,  the  father  of  Athena, 
who  slew  him  when  he  attempted  to  riolate  her. 
■—>4.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  grandfather  of  Evander, 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia.  Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poets 
Pallantiu$  Aeros.**6.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally 
of  Aeneas,  was  slain  by  the  Rutulian  Tumus.  6. 
Son  of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of  | 
Clytus  and  Butes.  His  2 sons  were  sent  with 
Cephalus  to  implore  assistance  of  Acacus  against 
Minos.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus.  The  cele- 
brated family  of  the  Pallantldae  at  Athens  traced 
their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallas  (noxxdt),  a surname  of  Athena.  In 
Homer  this  name  always  appears  united  with  that 
of  Athena,  as  IlaXX&r  *Kd^rt)  or  CloXAdr  'A9t|- 
pairi ; but  in  later  writers  we  also  find  Pallas 
alone  instead  of  Athena.  Some  ancient  writers 
derive  the  name  from  vdAXciv,  to  brandish,  in 
reference  to  the  goddess  brandishing  the  spear  or 
aegis,  others  derive  it  fn>m  the  giant  Pallas,  who 
was  slain  by  Athena.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  same  word  as  TcfXXa{,  I e.  a 
viivn  or  maiden. 

Pallaa,  a favourite  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunction  with  another  freedman, 
Narciuus,  he  administered  the  afTairs  of  the  em- 
pire. After  the  death  of  Mcssalina,  Pallas  per 
suaded  the  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrippina  ; and 
as  Narcissus  had  been  opposed  to  this  marriage,  he 
now  lost  his  former  power,  and  Pallas  and  Agrip- 
pina  became  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
was  Pallas  who  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  the 
young  Doroitius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Nero), 
the  son  of  Agrippina  ; and  it  was  doubtless  with 
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the  assistance  of  Pallas  that  Agrippina  priseoed 
her  husband.  Nero  soon  after  his  acceision  be- 
came tired  of  his  mother’s  control,  and  as  one  step 
towards  emancipating  himself  from  her  autboritr, 
he  deprived  Pallas  of  all  his  public  offices,  and 
dismissed  him  from  the  palace  in  56.  He  wss 
suffered  to  live  unmolest^  for  tome  years,  till  st 
length  his  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapacity  of 
Nero,  who  had  him  removed  by  poison  in  63. 
His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  become  proverbiil.  at 
we  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (i.  107),^ 
sideo  phu  PaUamU  et  Lidmo,  The  brother  of 
Pallas  was  Antonius  or  Claudius  Felix,  who  *ai 
appointed  by  Claudius  |»x)curator  of  Judaea. 
[Fhlix,  Antonilts.] 

Pallas  Z«actu.  [Triton.] 

PallinS  (IlaXX^ni).  L (noXXvfFaTot,  IIoAX^- 
rtor),  the  roost  W.-ly  of  the  3 peninaulas  running 
out  from  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  formeriy  called  Phlegra  (^Xeypa),  and 
on  the  narrow  isthmus,  which  connected  it  with 
the  main  land,  stood  the  important  town  of  Poti- 
daea.  — 2.  (naXXf^yeds,  rarely  noXXipvIor),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochk, 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Pentelicus,  i 
few  miles  S.  W.  of  Marathon.  It  possessed  i 
temple  of  Athena,  sumamed  PalUmt  (IlaXXiirif) 
from  the  place  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  took 
place  the  contest  between  Pisistratus  and  the  party 
opposed  to  him. 

Palma  (/^o/ma),  a Roman  colony  on  the  S.W. 
coast  off  the  island  Balearis  Major  (Jfajbrcu). 

Palmarla  {Palmaruola\  a small  uninhabited 
island  off  the  coast  of  Latiura  and  the  promooterv 
Circeium. 

Palmj^ra  (ndx^t^:  nax^opf^vdt,  PaliuTTfoai: 
0.  T.  Tadmor : Tadmor^  Ru.), a celebrated  citrof 
Syria,  stood  in  an  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Pfvert, 
which  from  lU  position  roust  have  beeu  io  the 
earliest  times  a halting  place  for  the  caravans  be- 
tween Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomoo 
built  a city,  which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Todoor. 
that  is,  the  city  of  palm-trte$ ; and  of  this  nsme 
the  Greek  TldXftvpa  is  a translation.  It  lies  in  34^ 
18'  N.  lat.  and  38®  14'  E.  long.,  and  was  reckoned 
237  Homan  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  176 
N.E.  of  Damasco^  80  E.  of  Emesa,  and  113  S.E. 
of  Apamea.  With  the  exception  of  a tradition 
that  it  w*aa  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  goveramcot  of  the 
East  hy  M.  Antoulus  who  marched  to  lorprise  H, 
but  the  inhabitants  retreated  u*ith  their  moveable 
property  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Under  the  eariy 
Roman  emperors  it  was  a free  city  and  a gwat 
commercial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  border 
between  the  Parthian  and  Homan  dominions  pave 
it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  but  also  sub- 
jected it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  Under  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines  it  was  highly  favoured  and 
reached  its  greatest  splendour.  The  history  of  iw 
temporary  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a capital,  in  the 
3rd  century,  is  related  under  Odenathus  otid  Zs- 
NOBIA.  On  its  capture  by  Aurelian,  in  270,  it 
plundered,  and  soon  afterwards  an  insurrwtion  « 
its  inhabitants  led  to  its  partial  destruction.  B 
was  fortified  by  Justinian,  but  never  recovered 
from  its  fall.  In  the  Arabian  conquest  it  was  o« 
of  the  first  cities  taken  ; but  it  wm  still  inhabited 
by  a small  population,  chieHy  of  Jea'o,  till  it 
taken  and  plundered  by  Timour  (Tamcrlnw/  “ 
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1400.  It  hat  Ions  h^n  entirely  deterted,  except  | 
when  a horde  of  Bedouini  pitch  their  tenU  among  | 
itj  iplendid  mint.  Those  ruins,  which  form  a I 
most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  are 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly  inferior  in  the 
style  of  architecture,  as  well  as  in  grandeur  of 
effect,  to  those  of  Baalbek  [HiLiOFOLis],the  sister 
deserted  city  of  Syria.  The  finest  remains  are 
those  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ; the  most  interest- 
ing are  the  square  sepulchral  towers  of  from  3 to 
5 stories.  The  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  are  traceable  to  some  extent ; and  there  are 
several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Palmyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and  one 
or  two  in  Latin.  The  surrounding  district  of 
PalmyrSne  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from  the 
R border  of  Coelesyria  to  the  Euphrates. 

Pamlioa  (Ild^oot).  L A southern  tributary  of 
the  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  — 2.  {Pin<Uza\  the  chief 
river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  E.  pert  of  the  coun- 
trj',  40  stadia  E.  of  Ithome,  fiows  first  S.  W.,  and 
then  S.  through  the  Messenion  plain,  and  falls 
into  the  Messenian  gulf.  — S.  A small  river  in 
Laconia,  falls  into  the  Messenian  gulf  near  Leuc- 
tra.  It  was  at  one  time  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween Laccnia  and  Messonia. 

Pamphla  or  Pamphitim  (I1a^(p(a,  a 

TilUgC  of  Aetolia,  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians. 

PamphDa  a fei^e  historian  of  con- 

siderable reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Xera  She  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a 
native  of  Epidaurui,  by  others  as  an  Egyptian. 
Her  princip^  work,  of  which  Pbotius  haa  given 
some  extracts,  was  a kind  of  Historical  Miscellany 
(entitled  avfinlitrmr  hr  openin'  {nroprrjpdrti¥\&yot). 
It  was  not  arranged  according  to  subjects  or  ac- 
cording to  any  settled  plan,  but  it  w'as  more  like  a 
common-place  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  in- 
formation was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer.  Modem  scholars  are  best  acquainted  1 
with  the  name  of  Pamphila,  from  a statement  in ! 
her  work,  preserved  by  A.  Gclliiis  (xv.  23),  by  I 
which  is  ascertained  the  year  of  the  birtii  of  Hel- 
lanicus.  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  respectively. 

PamphUiu  (nd^i^iXos).  1.  A disciple  of 
Plato,  who  is  only  remembered  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Epicurus,  when  a young  man,  heard 
him  at  Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  speak  of  him 
with  great  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
to  owe  anything  to  his  instruction  ; for  it  was  the 
great  boast  of  Epicurus,  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  his  own  philosophy.— 2.  An  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,  and  the 
author  of  a lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
lexicon  of  Hcsychius.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  1st  centiirj'  of  our  era.  — 3.  A philosopher 
or  grammarian  of  Nicopolis,  the  author  of  a work 
on  agriculture,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
friigroc'nts  in  the  6’eopowtcri.  — 4.  Proibyler  of 
Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and  martyr,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  with  Eusebius,  who,  as  a 
memorial  of  this  intimacy,  assumed  the  surname  of 
Pumf.Jnius.  (Ei’sxmt’a.j  He  suffered  martyrdom 
A.  D.  307.  The  life  of  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  devotcl  to  the  cause  of  biblical 
literature.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  artd  follower 
of  Origen.  He  formed,  at  Caesarea,  an  impor- 
tant public  library  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors. 
Perlui{>s  the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this 
library  were  the  Tdrapia  and  Ifc^ropla  of  Origen, 
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from  which  Pamphilus,  in  conjunction  with  Euse- 
bius, formed  a new  recension  of  the  Septuagint, 
numerous  copies  of  which  were  put  into  circulation. 
— 6.  Of  Amphipolis,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished  about  a.  c.  390 — 
350.  He  was  the  diKiple  of  Euporopus,  the 
founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  for 
the  establishment  of  which,  however,  Pamphilus 
seems  to  have  done  much  mure  than  even  Euporopus 
himself.  Of  his  own  works  we  hare  most  scanty 
accounts  ; but  as  a teacher  of  his  art  he  was  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  ancient  roasters.  According 
to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  artist  who  possessed 
a thorough  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  especially  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
without  which  he  to  say  that  the  art  could 
not  be  perfected.  All  science,  therefore,  which 
could  in  any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect 
artist,  was  included  in  his  course  of  instruction, 
which  extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the 
fee  was  no  leu  than  a talent.  Among  those  who 
paid  this  price  for  his  tuition  w*ere  Apelles  and 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  school  of  Pom- 
philuB  remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  but  also  for 
the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  accuracy  in 
drawing. 

Pamphda  (nd^^ws),  a mythical  poet,  who  it 
placed  by  Pautanias  later  than  Glen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected  par- 
ticularly with  Attica. 

Pampb^Ua  (Ila^vXla:  ndyufvXor,  fTofup^ 
X^or,  Pampbyltus),  in  its  original  and  more  re- 
stricted sense,  was  a narrow  strip  of  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a sort  of  arch  along  the 
Sinus  P&mpbyllut  {(J.  of  AdcUut\ between  Lycia 
' OR  the  W.,  and  Cilicia  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  N. 
j bordering  on  Plsidia.  Its  boundaries,  ns  commonly 
stated,  were  Mt.  Gimax  on  the  W.,  the  river 
Melat  on  the  E.,and  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus  on  the 
N. ; but  the  statements  arc  not  very  exact : Strabo 
sires  to  the  coast  of  Pamphylia  a length  of  640 
suidia,  from  Olbia  on  the  W.  to  Ptolemai'i,  some 
distance  E.  of  the  Melas,  and  he  makes  its  width 
barely  2 miles  ; and  there  are  still  other  different 
accounts.  It  was  a belt  of  mountain  coast  land, 
intersected  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurus 
in  a short  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a con- 
siderabS  body  of  water;  the  chief  of  them,  going 
from  \V.  to  E.,  were  the  CATAhRH.iCTKs  Cts- 
TRua,  Eurvmxdon,  and  Mxlas  [No.  6],  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  a mixture  of  races,  whence 
their  name  Udp^vKoi^of  all  races  ( the  genuine  old 
form,  the  other  in  -to<  is  later).  Besides  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  of  the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian) 
family,  and  Cilicians,  there  were  wry  early  Greek 
settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies  in  the  land.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  the  first  Greek  settlements  to  Mop- 
si's,  after  the  Trojan  War,  from  whom  the  country 
was  in  early  times  called  Koptopiu.  It  was  suc- 
cessively a part  of  the  Persian,  M.iccdoniaii,  Oreco- 
Syrian,  and  Pergaraene  kingdoms,  and  (lassed  by 
the  w'ill  of  Attolus  III.  to  the  Homans  (b.  c.  13U), 
under  whom  it  was  made  a province  ; but  this  pro- 
vince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Pisidia  and  Isau- 
ria,  and  afterwards  a part  of  Lvein.  Under  Con- 
stantine Pisidia  was  again  separated  from  Paix>* 
phylia. 

iPamphfUum  Xan,  PampbfUui  Binoj  (rh 
v^XaTor,  Ho^^Xior  xdXrov:  (i^f  cf 
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Adalla),  the  f^n^t  gulf  formed  in  the  S.  coa«t  of 
Alia  Minor  by  the  direction  of  th  - Tiuru*  chain 
and  by  Mt  Stdyraa,  between  the  I*r.  Sacrum  or 
CnelidoDium  (C  Kkelitiottia)^  the  S.E.  point  of 
Lycia,  and  Pr.  Anemurium  ( C .inem/iwrh  the  S. 
point  of  Cilicia.  Iti  depth  from  N.  to  S.,  from 
Pr.  Sacrum  to  Olbia,  ia  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
887  stadia  (36'7  miles),  which  it  too  little. 

Famphjilaa  (fld^vAor),  §oa  of  Argimiut  and 
brother  of  Dynuti.  was  king  of  the  Doruuu  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Pindut^aDd  aloug  with  the  Heraclidae 
inrnded  Peioponnetua. 

Pan  (nde),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  idiep- 
herda  among  the  Gret^kt.  He  ia  umtally  called  a 
ton  of  llennei  by  the  daughter  of  Dryo^  ; but  he 
ia  alto  detcribed  oa  a ton  of  Hermea  by  Callitto, 
by  Oeneit  or  Thymbris  or  by  Penelope,  whom  the 
god  visited  in  the  abape  of  a ram,  or  as  a son  of 
Penelope  by  Ulyttet,  or  by  all  her  auitor*  in  com- 
roon.  He  was  perfectly  developed  from  bit  birth  ; 
and  when  hit  mother  taw  him,  the  ran  nnay 
through  fear;  but  Herroei  carried  him  toOlymput, 
where  ait  the  gudt  were  deligitted  with  him,  attd 
efpecially  Dionytut.  From  hit  delighting  a//  the 
gods,  the  Homeric  hymn  derives  hit  name.  He 
was  originally  only  an  Arcadian  god  ; and  Arcadia 
was  always  the  principal  scat  of  his  worship. 
From  this  country  his  name  and  worship  after* 
vrards  spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece  ; but  at 
Athena  hU  w'orship  w*os  not  introduced  till  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  Arcadia  be 
was  the  god  of  forests,  pastures,  fl^teks,  and  shop- 
herds,  and  dwelt  in  grotti^es,  wamlered  on  the 
summits  of  mountains  aitd  rocks,  and  in  Talleys, 
either  amiiaing  himself  witli  the  chase,  or  leading 
the  d.ances  of  the  nymphs.  As  the  god  of  flocks, 
both  of  wild  and  tame  .animals,  it  was  his  province 
to  increase  and  guard  them  ; but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  hiilure  | 
to  him.  The  Arcadian  hunters  used  to  Kourge  ■ 
the  statute  of  the  god,  if  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  chase.  During  the  heat  of  mid-day 
be  used  to  slumber,  and  was  ver)'  indignant  when 
any  one  disturbed  him.  As  the  god  of  flocks,  bees 
also  were  under  his  protection,  as  well  as  the  coast 
where  fishermen  carried  on  their  pursuit.  As  the 
god  of  every  thing  connected  with  pastoral  life,  he 
was  fond  of  music,  and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx 
or  sliepbcrd'i  flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  in  which  he  instructed 
others  also,  such  os  Daphuis.  He  is  thus  said  to 
have  loved  the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  hare  sung  and 
danced  his  lyric  songs,  in  return  for  which  Pindar 
erected  to  him  a sanctuary  in  front  of  his  house. 
Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was 
dreaded  by  travellers  to  whom  he  sometimes  ap 
peared,  and  whom  he  sUrtli-d  with  suddeti  awe  or 
terror.  Thus  when  Phidinpides,  the  Athenian, 
was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid  against  the 
PeniaTiS.  Pan  accosted  him, and  promisc^l  to  terrify 
the  barbarians,  if  the  .\thenians  would  wonthip 
him.  Hence  sudden  fright  without  any  visible 
cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was  called  a Panic 
fear.  He  is  further  said  to  have  had  a terrifle 
voice,  and  by  it  to  have  frightened  the  Titans  in 
their  tight  with  the  gods.  It  seems  that  this  fea- 
ture, namely,  his  fondness  of  noisi*  and  riot,  was 
the  cause  of  bis  l)eiiig  considered  the  minister 
and  companion  of  Cybele  and  I>ionysu.«,  He  was 
At  the  same  time  believed  to  be  potsetsed  of  pro- 
phetie  powers,  and  to  have  even  instructed  ApoLlo 
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in  this  art  While  roaming  in  his  fbri'SU  befell 
in  love  with  licbo,  by  whom  or  by  Pitlio  he  be- 
come the  father  of  lynx.  His  love  of  Srnnx,  after 
whom  he  named  bis  flute,  is  well  known  fron 
Ovid  {M0I.  i.  691, seq.).  Fir-trees  were  sacred  ts 
him,  since  the  nymph  Pitys,  whom  he  loved, bsd 
been  metamorphosed  into  that  tree  ; and  the  aeri- 
offered  to  him  consisted  of  cows,  nuai,  Isiabs, 
milk,  and  hmiey.  Sacriflees  were  also  ofliered  to 
him  in  common  with  Dionysus  and  the  oympbs. 
The  various  epithets  which  are  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  either  to  his  singular  appearance,  or  tn 
derived  from  the  Domes  of  the  plam  in  whkb  he 
was  worshipped.  The  Romans  identihed  with 
Pan  their  own  god  Inuus,  and  also  Faunas,  which 
name  is  merely  another  form  of  Pan.  In  works 
of  art  Pan  is  represented  as  a vohiptuoas  ud 
sensual  being,  with  horns,  puck-ooso,  and  gost'i 
feet,  sometimes  in  the  act  of  dancing,  and  some- 
limes  playing  on  the  syrinx. 

PaiiaCMte  (noacUsto),  Le.  ^ the  all  beaiing,*' s 
daughter  of  Aesculapius,  who  had  a temple  st 
Oropus. 

PanadutiCttl  ICoxxs  (rh  namxalxhr  ^s),  s 
mountain  ui  Ackaio,  6300  feet  high,  immediately 
behind  Patrac. 

Panacra  (narojrpsf^,  a moontain  in  Crete,  a 
branch  of  Ml  Ido. 

Paxtactnin  (ncGcurror),  a town  on  the  &ontien 
of  Attica  and  Boeotio,  originally  belonged  to 
Doeolia,  and  after  being  a frequent  object  of  ooB- 
tentioii  between  the  Athtsuiaus  and  BoeoUani,it 
leugtli  became  pennanently  annexed  to  Attica. 

Paaaanoi  (ndi'aivei),  a distinguished  Athmiia 
painter,  who  flourished  B.  c.  448.  He  wss  the 
nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  heaasisted  in  decorating 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a series  of  paintings,  of  the  bouk  of 
Marathon,  in  the  Poecile  at  Athens. 

Panaetloa  (novolTios),  a native  of  Rhodes,  and 
a celebrated  ^ic  philosopher,  studied  flrst  at 
Pergamum  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  sad 
subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  stoic  DioflOMS, 
of  Babylon,  and  his  disciple  Aiiiipater  of  TsthU* 
He  afterwards  went  to  Home,  where  he  beeaise 
an  intimate  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  Scipis 
Africanos  the  younger.  In  B.  c.  144  he  aocoia- 
ponied  Scipio  on  the  embauy  which  he  undertook 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  .\ida  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  Paoaetius  succeeded  .Antipater,  as  brad 
of  the  stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all 
events  before  111.  The  principal  work  of  Panae- 
tius  was  his  taratise  on  the  theory  of  moral  obli- 
gation (w«pl  Tov  «caflijirorror),in  3 books,  from  which 
Cicero  tcok  the  greater  part  of  his  work  IM  O/firiu. 
Panaetius  hod  softened  dow*n  the  luirsh  severity  of 
the  older  stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their 
fundamental  dehnitions,  had  roodifled  them  so  a* 
to  make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
bad  clothed  tiiem  in  the  garb  of  eloquence. 

Fanoetonam,  a mountain  in  Aetolia  nuarTber- 
roon,  in  which  town  the  Panoetoliuni  or  general 
at>.<^mbly  of  the  .Aelolians  was  held. 

Panda,  a river  in  the  cminiry  of  the  Sirwees  » 
the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  (Tac.  Jit*,  xii. 
I6>. 

Fand&reos  (riarJdpHrj),  son  of  Merops  of  Mt- 
letua,  is  suld  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Zeus 
in  Crete  the  golden  dug  which  Hepnacslns  hod 
made,  and  to  have  carried  it  t*>  Tantalus.  Wlsen 
Zeus  sent  Hmues  to  Tantalus  to  claim  the  dog 
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b*ek,  TaaUluj  declAred  that  it  wbj  not  in  hit  poi- 
•esftioo.  The  god,  however,  took  the  anunal  by 
force,  and  threw  mount  Sipylut  upon  TanuUuj. 
Pandareoa  fled  to  Athena,  and  thence  to  Sicily, 
where  he  periihod  with  his  w'ife  Hannotboe.  The 
•tory  of  Pandareoa  dcrivea  more  intereet  from  that 
of  hie  3 daughters.  A^on,  the  eldest  of  them, 
was  married  to  Zethns,  the  brother  of  Amphion, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Itylus.  From 
envy  of  Amphion,  who  bad  many  chUdren,  she 
determined  to  murder  one  of  hU  sons,  Amaleus, 
but  in  the  night  she  mistook  her  own  son  for  her 
nephew,  and  killed  him.  The  2 other  daughters 
of  Pandareoa,  Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to 
Pansanias,  Camira  and  Clytia),  were,  according 
to  Homer,  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  psdace. 
Aphrodite,  however,  frd  them  with  milk,  honey, 
and  wine.  Hera  gave  them  benaty  and  under- 
standing  far  above  other  wemen.  Artemis  gave 
them  dignity,  and  Athena  skill  m the  arts.  When 
Aphrodite  went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the 
nuptials  for  her  nuidens,  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpies, 

Pandama  (ndvbapor.)  L A Lycian,  son  of 
Lyeaon,  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea  on 
Mt.  Ida,  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  distk^fvished 
in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and  was  said  to  | 
have  received  his  bow  from  Apollo.  He  was  slain  ' 
by  Dtomedea,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Stbenelaa  | 
He  was  afterwards  honoued  as  a hero  at  Pinara 
in  Lycia. » 2.  Son  of  Akanor,  and  twin-brother  of 
Bitias,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  and 
was  slain  by  Tumus. 

Piad&tirin  ( Vemdttime\  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  which 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished. 

Panddmoa  i.  e.  ^ common  to  all 

the  people,**  a surname  of  Aphrodite,  used  in  a 
twofold  sente:  1.  as  the  goddess  of  low  sensual 
pipasuret  as  Vemu  or  popa/ons,  in  oppo- 

aition  to  Venus  Unmia,  or  the  heavenly  Aphrodite; 
2.  as  the  goddess  uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  into  one  social  or  political  body.  Under 
the  latter  view  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
along  with  Peitbo  (persuasion),  and  her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the 
time  when  he  united  the  scattered  townships  into 
one  great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifices  oflfered 
to  her  consist^  of  white  gnats. 

Paadloa  (naeStwe).  t.  I.  King  of  Athens,  son  ' 
of  Kriebthonins,  by  the  Naiad  Pssitbea,  was  mar- ' 
ried  to  Zeuaippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins  Erecb- 
tbeus  and  Buies.  In  a war  against  Labdacus, 
king  of  Thcbea,  he  called  upon  Tereos  of  Daulis 
in  Pbocis,  for  assistance,  and  afterwards  rewarded 
him  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage. 
[Tersus.]  Jt  was  in  his  reign  that  Dkmysus  and 
I>eineter  were  said  to  have  oome  to  Attica.  2.  II. 
King  of  Athens,  son  of  Cecrops  and  Metiadumk. 
Being  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  hlctionidae,  he 
fled  to  Megara,  and  there  married  Pylia,  the  daughter 
of  king  Pylas.  When  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  a murder,  migrated  into  Peloponnesot,  Pondion 
obtained  the  government  of  Megara.  He  became 
the  father  of  Aegeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  Lycus,  and  a 
natural  son,  Oeneus,  and  also  of  a daughter,  who 
was  married  to  ikimn.  After  bis  death  his  4 sons 
called  the  PatuMmiJae  (Ilaediovidai),  returned  from 
M^ara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  the  Metionidae. 
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Aegeus  obtained  Athens,  Lycus  the  E.  coast  of 
Attica.  Nisus  Megaris  end  Pallas  the  S.  coast 

Pandora  (TloJ'St^pa),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen 
the  Are  from  heaven,  Zeus  in  revenge  caused  He- 
phaestus to  make  a woman  out  of  earth,  who  by 
her  charms  and  beauty  should  bring  misery  upon 
the  human  race.  Aphrodite  adorned  her  with 
beauty;  Hermes  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  and 
cunning ; and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or  AU- 
gifieiit  as  each  of  the  gods  had  given  her  some 
power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  ruin  of  man. 
Hermes  took  her  to  Ephnetbeus,  who  made  her 
bis  wife,  forgetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Pro- 
metheus that  be  should  not  receive  any  gifts  from 
Zous.  In  the  houee  of  Epimetheus  was  a closed 
jar,  which  he  bad  been  forbidden  to  open.  But 
the  curiosity  of  a woman  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  know  its  contents ; and  when  she 
opened  the  lid  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shut  down  the  lid,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers  relate 
that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a box 
(and  not  a jar),  containing  all  baman  ills,  upon 
opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread  ever  the 
earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a still  later  pe- 
riod, the  box  is  said  to  have  contained  all  the 
blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  human  race,  had  not  Pandora  opened 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  winged  blessings  escaped. 

Fandhsla  (Flovdooia).  L (AoJfrf),  a town  of 
Epirus  in  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  river 
Acheron,  and  in  the  territory*  of  the  Cassopaei.-* 
2.  {Ctutel  Franeo  ^),  a town  in  Bruttium  near  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  situated  on  the  river  Acheron, 
and  also  either  upon  or  at  the  foot  of  3 hills,  was 
originally  a residence  of  native  Oenotrian  ebiefa 
It  was  here  that  Alexander  of  ^znis  fell,  & c 326, 
in  accordance  with  an  oracle. 

Pondrdeoi  (ndi^potrot),  i.c.  “the  aU-bedewing,** 
or  “ refreshing,**  was  a daughter  of  Ocropi  and 
Agraulos,  and  a sister  of  Erysichthon,  Herse,  and 
Aglauros.  She  was  wonhipped  at  Athens,  along 
with  Thallo,  and  bad  a sanctuary  there  near  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polios. 

Panfias.  [Caksahxa,  No.  2.] 

Pankum  or  -itua  (Ifrb^ioi',  tldviov,  i.  e.  Pan't~ 
o&ode),  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a mountain 
at  the  S.  extremit}’  of  the  range  of  Autilibanus,  out 
of  which  the  river  Jordan  t^es  its  rise,  a little 
above  the  town  of  Paoeos  or  Caesarea  PhilipjR. 
The  mountain,  in  whose  S.  side  the  cave  is,  was 
called  by  the  same  name  ; and  the  surrounding 
district  was  called  Paneas. 

Paagaattu  or  Pangaaos  (TleeYyeuoy,  ndyyotoi ; 
a celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestui,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  o(  Philippi,  with  gold  and 
silver  mines,  and  with  splendid  rosea. 

PanhaUdaltti  (IlaesAA^rtof),  L e.  the  god  wor- 
shipped by  all  tlie  Hellcnca  This  sunuunc  is  said 
to  have  bMn  givon  to  Zeus  by  Aeacus  when  he 
offered  a propitiator)-  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  all  tbe 
Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a famine.  In 
Aegina  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Zeus  Panhellenias, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacus; 
and  a festival,  Ponhvlienia,  was  celcbmtcd  there. 

PaaiAnlnm.  [Mycai.x:  and  JJtci.  of  AmL 
s,  V.  PunioHUi.] 

Paalom  ( ndeior),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
near  lleraclea. 
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F&zm&nl&,  one  of  the  mott  important  of  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
.Vlps,  was  separated  on  the  W.  from  Noricum  by 
the  Mons  CeiiuK,  and  from  Upper  Italy  by  the 
Alpet  Juliae,  on  the  S.  from  Illyria  by  t[ie  Sarua, 
on  the  £.  from  Dacia  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
N.  from  Gemiany  by  the  same  river.  It  thus 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Austria^ 
CuriiUJtia^  CarnioUt^  the  whole  of  Hungry  between  j 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  Slavonia^  and  a part  of ! 
Croatia  and  iiotnia.  The  mountains  in  the  S.  and 
W.  of  the  country  on  the  borders  of  Illyria,  Italy, 
and  Noricum,  beion^d  to  theAlps,andare  therefore 
called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alpes  Panno- 
nicae,  of  which  the  separate  names  are  Ocra,  Car> 
vancas,  Cctius,  and  Albii  or  Albani  Montes.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Pannonia,  besides  the  Danube, 
were  the  Dravl's  (Drace),  Savus  (Nare),  and 
Arrabo  {Raah)^  all  of  which  How  into  the  Danube. 
— The  Pannonians  (Pannonii),  sometimes  called 
Paeoniaos  by  the  Greek  writers,  were  probably  of 
Illyrian  origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous 
tribes.  They  were  a brave  and  warlike  people, 
but  are  described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cruel, 
faithless,  and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their 
independence  of  Home,  till  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Illyrians  (a.  c.  35),  tum^  his  arms 
against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  shortly  after* 
wards  subdued  by  his  general  Vibios.  In  a.  d.  7 
the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians  and  the 
other  Illyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  and 
were  with  difiiculty  conquered  by  Tiberius,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  3 years  (a.  d. 
7—9).  It  was  after  the  termination  ot  this  war 
that  Pannonia  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a Homan  province,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
several  Roman  legions.  The  dangerous  mutiny  of 
these  troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  the  empire,  Pannonia  always 
contained  a large  number  of  Roman  troops,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bordering  on  the  Quadi  and  other 
powerful  barbarous  nations.  We  Hnd  at  a later 
time  that  Pannonia  was  the  regular  quarters  of  7 
legions.  In  consequence  of  this  large  number  of 
troops  always  stationed  in  the  country',  several 
towns  were  founded  and  numerous  fortresses  were 
erected  along  the  Danube.  Pannonia  originally  ' 
funned  only  one  province,  but  was  soon  divided  , 
into  'J  ]>roviuces,  called  Panminia  Superior  and 
PauHoma  Inferior.  These  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a straight  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Arrabo  8.  as  far  as  the  Savus,  the  country  W.  of 
this  line  being  P.  Superior^  and  the  part  El. 
P.  Inferior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was  governed 
by  a sejMirate  propraetor  ; but  they  were  fre- 
quently sp<»ken  of  in  the  plonU  under  the  name 
of  Pannoniar.  In  the  4tn  century  the  part  of 
P.  Inferior  between  the  Arrabo,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Dravus,  was  formed  into  a separate  province 
by  Galerius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  V^cria  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  Put  as  P.  Inferior  bad  thus  lost 
a grxMt  part  of  its  territory,  ConsUuuioe  added  to 
it  a portion  of  P.  Superior,  comprising  the  upper 
port  of  the  course  of  the  Dravus  and  the  Savus. 
P.  Superior  was  now  called  PoHnonia  /.,  and  P.  In* 
feriur  }*anmnia  II. ; and  all  3 PannonLin  pro- 
vinces (together  with  the  2 Noric  provinces  and 
Dalmatui)  t>elnnged  to  the  G Illyrian  provinces  of 
the  Western  Empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th 
'.i‘ntnry  Panitonia  was  taken  |x>S5ession  of  by  the 
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Hans,  After  the  death  of  AttUa  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  tad  subsequently  into 
I those  of  the  Langobords. 

Panomphoeiu  (noMM^oZbr),  i.  e.  the  anibor  of 
all  signs  and  omens,  a surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  a 
sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont  between  capes  Hhoe- 
teum  and  Sigeum. 

Phadpe  (noythn)),  a nt'mpb  of  the  sea,  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Pai^peiia  (naeorsvs),  son  of  Phocas  and  Aste^ 
ropoca,  accompanied  Amphitryon  on  bis  expedition 
against  the  Taphians  or  Teleboons,  and  took  an 
oath  not  to  embexale  any  port  of  the  booty  ; bot 
having  broken  his  oath,  he  was  fMiniabed  by  his 
son  Epeus  becoming  unworlike.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Colydonian  hunters. 

P&a5petu(na^oircvr,  Horn.),  P&n6piae  (ITarcv 
vsai),  or  Pindpe  (Ilai^n^  Thuc. ; ethnic  Daro- 
wcvr,  Apio  r/ost),  an  ancient  town  in  Pbocis  oa 
the  Cephistui  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Doeotio, 
20  stadia  W.  of  Chaeronea,  said  to  have  been 
founded  bv  Panopeus,  son  of  Pboens. 

PandpMia.  [Cuimmis.] 

Panoptes.  [Argus.] 

Panormns  (ndrop^s),  that  is,  ^ All -Port,**  or 
a place  always  Ht  for  landing,  the  name  of  several 
hsxbours.  L (Tlaroppirtit^  Panormlta,  Panonni- 
tanus:  Paiermo)^  an  important  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ore- 
tbus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a 
later  time  received  its  Greek  name  from  its  ex- 
cellent harbour.  From  the  Phoenicians  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose 
power  it  remained  for  a long  time,  and  who  made 
it  one  of  the  chief  stations  for  their  HeeL  It  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  b.  c. 
254.  and  was  subsequently  made  a Roman  colcmy. 
-*•8.  {Porto  Raphtx),  the  principal  harbour  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  demus  Pnuiae,  and 
opposite  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea.  3.  ( Teiirk), 
a harbour  in  Achaia,  15  stadia  E.  of  the  promewj- 
tory  Rhium. •— »4.  A harbour  in  Epims  in  tbo 
middle  of  the  Acrocenunian  rocks.— -6.  (Nr.  Mylo- 
potamo  Rn.),  a town  and  harbour  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete.  — 6.  The  outer  harbour  of  E^phesus  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster.  [jjee  p.  242.  a.] 

Paoia,  G.  ^bltu,  a friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  51,  and  was 
appointed  by  Caesar  in  46  to  the  government  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  os  successor  to  M.  Brutus.  Caesar 
subsequently  noroiiuted  him  and  IIirtiu!i,  consuls 
for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in  that  year  along  with 
Hirtius,  and  fell  before  Muttna  in  the  month  of 
April.  The  details  are  given  under  Hirtius. 

Pantiej^,  PanUglas,  or  Paat&giM  (liar. 
Ttuevas’.  Fimme  di  Porcari)^  a small  river  on  tbe 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  Bowed  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Megan  and  Syracuse. 

Pant&lMn  (norroA^wr),  son  of  Ompbalion,  king 
or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period  of  tbe  34th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  644),  assemble  an  army,  with 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  Olympia,  and 
assumed  by  force  the  sole  presidency  of  tbe  Olympic 
games.  Tbe  Eleans  on  this  account  would  not 
reckon  this  as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiads. 
Pantaleon  assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  2nd 
Messenian  war. 

Panthea.  [Abradatas.] 

PanthSom  (ndrdstor),  a celebnted  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  is  still  exunt 
I and  used  as  a Christian  church.  It  is  in  a circular 
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form,  mnnounted  by  a dome,  and  eontiuni  a noble 
Corinthian  portico  of  1$  pillan.  In  its  ^neral 
form  it  resembles  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  It  was  bnilt  by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  3rd 
c<msulship,  B.  a *27,  as  the  inscription  on  the  por* 
tico  still  testifies.  All  the  ancient  authors  call  it 
a temple,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as 
some  modem  writers  hare  done,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name 
is  commonly  derived  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
sacred  to  all  the  gods  ; but  Dion  Cassius  expressly 
states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Venus. 
The  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  was  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  that  of 
Augustus  in  the  pronaot.  It  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus,  a.  i>.  202.  Between 
608  and  610  it  was  consecrated  as  a Christian 
church  by  the  pope  Doniface  IV.,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  Phocas.  In  655,  the  plates 
of  gilded-bronze  that  covered  the  roof  were  carried 
to  Constantinople  by  command  of  Constans  II. 
The  Pantheon  is  the  largest  circular  building  of 
antiquity  ; the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
142  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  about  148  feet.  The  portico  is  103  feet 
wide,  and  the  columns  47  feet  high. 

Fastbbot  contr.  Pa&thtLs  (ndv6oor,  ndi^ovt), 
one  of  the  elders  at  Troy,  husband  of  Phrontis,  and 
fatlier  of  Kuphorbus,  Polydamoi,  and  Hyperenor. 
Hence  both  Euphorbus  and  Polydamas  are  called 
Pantkoides.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  to  have  been  carried 
to  Troy  by  Antenor,  on  account  of  his  beauty.  He 
continued  to  be  a priest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by 
Virgil  (Afn.  ii.  319)  or  son  of  Othryos. 

PantieftpMtUll  (UtamKiwaiott : na*ri«(airaiO>, 
floKniravaKt;;,  XlarrataMidTTjs : Kerlsch)^  a town 
in  the  Tauric  Chertonesus,  was  situated  on  a hill 
20  stadia  in  circumference  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, and  opposite  the  town  of  Phanagoria  in 
Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river  P an- 
ti capes.  It  was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  about 
B.  c.  541,  and  from  its  position  and  excellent  har- 
bour soon  became  a plan  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  hence  is  sometime  called 
Bosporus.  Justinian  caused  it  to  be  surrounded 
with  new  walls. 

PantiCApei  (narr4fcdsi}i),  a river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises  in 
a lake,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad  Scy- 
thians. flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and  falls 
into  the  Borrsthenes.  It  is  usually  identihed 
with  the  modem  but  without  sutficient 

groonds. 

Panyasis  (ncu'da^if).  1.  A Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a native  of  Halicarnassus,  and  a relation  of  the 
historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle.  Panyasis 
began  to  be  known  about  B.C.  489,  continued  in 
reputation  till  407,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lyg- 
damis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  about  457.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  poems  of  Panyasis  was 
Jus  HenicU^i  or  //rrac/eas,  which  gave  a detailed 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  consisted  i 
of  14  books  and  9000  verses.  Another  poem  of 
Panyasis  bore  the  name  of /oatca  { Tweticd),  and 
contained  7000  verses;  it  related  the  history  of 
Neieus,  Codrus,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  In  later 
times  the  works  of  Panyasis  were  extensively  read, 
and  much  admired;  the  Alexandrine  grammarians 
ranked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisander,  and 
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Antimachm,  as  one  of  the  5 principal  epic  poets.* 
2.  A philosopher,  also  a native  of  Halicarna«sus, 
who  wrote  2 books  “ On  Dreams  **  (Hcgl  ove/pwk), 
was  perhaps  agrandson  of  the  poet 
Paphl&g5nuk  (no^oTorfa : pi. 

-drsT,  Paphligo),  a district  on  the  N.  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  W.  and  Pontus 
on  the  K.,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
river  Parthenius,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Halys; 
on  the  S.  it  w*as  divided  by  the  chain  of  Mt 
Olympus  (according  to  others  by  Olgassys)  from 
Phrygia,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  from  Galatia 
afterwards;  and  on  the  N.  it  bordered  on  the 
Euxinc.  These  boundaries,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways exactly  observed.  Xenophon  brings  the 
Paphlagonians  as  far  K.  as  Tbemiscyra  and  the 
Jasonian  promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The 
Argonaulic  legends  mentioned  Paphlagun,  the  son 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  country. 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  Pylaemcnes  leads  the 
Paphlagonians,  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  the 
land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the  river  Parthenius,  a 
region  famed  for  its  mules : and  from  this  Pylae- 
menes  the  later  princes  of  Paphlagonia  claimed 
their  descent,  and  the  country  itself  was  sometimes 
called  Pylaemenia.  Herodotus  twice  mentiems 
the  Halys  as  the  boundary  between  the  Paphlago- 
nians and  the  Syrians  of  Cappadocia ; but  we 
learn  also  from  him  and  from  other  authorities  that 
the  Paphlagonians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (i.  e.  the  Semitic  or  Syro-Arabian) 
and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and  their  cus- 
toms, from  their  Thracian  neighbours  on  the  \V. 
They  were  good  soldiers,  especially  as  cavalry  ; 
but  uncivilis^  and  superstitious.  The  country 
had  also  other  inhabitants,  probably  of  a different 
race,  namely  the  Heneti  and  the  Caucones  ; and 
Greek  settlements  were  established  on  the  coast  at 
an  early  period.  The  Paphlagonians  were  first 
subdued  by  Croesus.  Under  the  Persian  empire 
they  belonged  to  the  third  satrapy,  but  their  sa- 
traps made  themselves  independent  and  assumed 
the  regal  title;  maintaining  themselves  in  this 
position  (with  a brief  interruption,  during  which 
Paphlagonia  was  subject  to  Eumenes)  until  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  Mithridates,  who  added 
the  E.  port  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over 
the  W.  part  to  Nicomedet,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
gave  it  to  his  son  Pylaeraenet.  After  the  fall  of 
Mithridates  the  Homans  added  the  N.  of  Paphla- 
gonia, along  the  coast,  to  Bithynia ; and  the  inte- 
rior was  left  to  the  native  princes,  os  tributaries  to 
Home ; but,  the  race  of  these  princes  becoming 
soon  extinct,  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  was  made 
Homan,  and  Augustus  made  it  a part  of  tho  pro- 
vince of  Galatia.  It  was  made  a separate  province 
under  Constantine ; but  the  E.  part,  from  Sinope 
to  the  Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  tho 
name  of  Hellespontus.  Paphlagonia  was  a moun- 
tainous country,  being  intersected  from  W.  to  K. 
by  3 chains  of  the  Olympus  system,  namely  the 
Olympus  itself  on  the  S-  border,  Olgassys  in  the 
I centre,  and  a minor  chain  with  no  specifle  name 
nearer  to  the  coast.  The  belt  of  land  between 
this  last  chain  and  the  sea  was  very  fertile,  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  Anuutris  and  Sinope  brought  a 
considerable  commerce  to  its  shore;  but  the  inland 
f«rts  were  chiefly  covert’d  with  native  forests, 
which  were  celebrated  as  hunting  grounds.  The 
country  was  famed  for  its  horses  and  mules,  and 
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ui  aome  parU  tlM're  were  exteniire  aheepwmlki; 
and  iu  riven  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
6kh.  The  coitntri'  was  divided  into  9 chathcta, 
the  names  of  which  an;  not  of  enough  unpoftance 
io  be  ipeciAed  here. 

P&phu  (nd^t)«  ton  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
•tatue  into  which  life  had  been  breathed  by  Aphro> 
dite.  From  him  the  town  of  Paphtu  U said  to 
have  derived  ita  name ; and  Pygmalion  himaelf  ia 
called  the  Paphian  hero.  < Ov.  Mti.  x.  290.) 

Paphita  <IU^f : nd^iot),  the  name  of  2 towni 
on  the  W.  coaat  of  Cypnu,  near  each  oUter,  and 
called  respectively  **  Old  Paphos*'  (naAafm^s) 
and  New  Paphos  * (Ild^ot  fw).  Old  Paphos 
was  situated  near  the  promontory  Zephrnum  cm 
the  river  Bocarus  10  stadia  from  the  coast,  where 
It  had  a good  harboor;  while  New  Paphos  lay 
more  mla^,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  plain,  60 
stadia  from  the  fermer.  Old  Pi^vhas  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  said  to  have  landed  at  this  place  after  her 
birth  among  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently called  the  Paphian  goddem  (Paphia). 
Here  she  had  a celebiated  temple,  the  high  priest 
of  which  exercised  a kind  of  religious  superin- 
tendence over  the  whole  island.  Kvery  year  there 
was  a grand  procesaicm  from  New  Paphos  to  the 
temple  sf  the  goddess  in  the  old  city.  There  were 
2 k'gends  respecting  the  foundation  of  Paphos,  one 
describing  the  Syrian  king  Cinynu  as  its  founder, 
and  the  other  the  Arcadian  Agapeoor  on  his 
return  from  Troy.  These  statements  are  reconciled 
by  the  supposition  that  Cinyras  was  the  founder  of 
(rid  Paphos  and  Agapenor  of  New  Paphos.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Old 
Paphos,  and  that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  was 
introduced  here  from  the  h^t ; but  an  Arcadian 
colony  cannot  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  is 
mentioned  by  later  writers  without  any  epithet, 
they  usually  mean  the  New  City ; but  when  the 
name  ocenrs  in  the  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
umierstand  the  Old  City,  as  the  poets,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  the  place  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  Old  Paphos  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  eaitbqnake  hi  the  reign  of  Augustas, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  called 
Augusta.  Under  tbe  Homans  New  Paphos  was 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 districts  into  which  tbe 
island  was  divided.  Old  Paphos  corresponds  to 
the  modem  Kmkia  or  Konmidia^  and  New  Paphos 
to  tbe  modem  Baffix. 

Papias  (ntts-iathan  early  Christian  writer,  said 
to  have  been  a hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  a 
companion  of  Polycarp,  was  bishop  of  Hienpolis, 
on  the  border  of  Phrygia.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium,  maintaining  that  there  w'ill  lie  for 
UK)0  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a 
bodily  reign  of  Christ  on  this  earth.  Only  frag- 
menu  of  his  works  are  extanL 

P^inikans,  AemiUus,  a celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  uTu  praefectns  praetorio,  under  the  emperor 
Septimtus  Severus,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Britain. 

1 he  emperor  died  at  York  A.  D.  211,  and  is  said  j 
to  have  commended  hU  2 sons  C^rucalla  and  Geta  j 
to  the  care  of  Papinian.  On  tbe  death  of  bis  folher, 
(.'aracaUa  dismissed  Papinian  from  his  office,  and 
shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  There  are 
.‘^95  excerpts  from  Papinian's  works  in  tbe  Digest 
These  excerpts  are  from  the  37  books  of  Omsiirvoiies, 
a work  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Edict, 
the  1 9 books  of  /feyoma,  the  2 books  of  Oe/mUiemUy 
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the  2 books  Dt  AdmUgriU^  a single  book  De  AdmU 
ferns,  and  a Gre^  work  or  fragment,  which  pro- 
bably treated  of  the  office  of  Aedile  both  a:  Home 
and  in  other  tosrns.  No  Roman  jurist  bad  a higher 
reputation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is  his  repnlatioii 
unmerited.  It  was  not  solely  because  of  tbe  bi^ 
station  that  he  filled,  his  penetration  and  his  know- 
ledge, that  he  left  an  imperishable  name ; his  ex- 
cellent understanding,  guided  by  mtegrity  of  psr- 
pose,  has  mmde  him  Um  model  of  a true  Uwr«. 

Pft|fialus  Statius.  [Statius.] 

Pfi|niia  Onus,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician Papirii  were  divided  into  the  fiunilies  of 
eVasmr,  Cursor,  Af<iso,  mod  MugUUmiu  ; and  the 
Plebeian  Papini  into  those  of  Girfio,  and 

TurduM.  Of  these  tbe  fismilies  of  CaaKi,  Cntaoa, 
Maso,  and  Mi'OiLLA!vusi,aUme  require  meBtioD. 

Papirikaae  Fossae,  a village  in  Etruria  on  dm 
Via  Aemilia,  between  Lona  a^  Pim. 

PifMua,  C.  or  Sex.,  tbe  aotkor  of  a sapposed 
collection  of  tbe  lieges  Regiae,  which  was  called 
Ju4  /Viyari<maM,  or  Jtu  Civile  Pupirimmmm,  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Tarquians 
So^rlios. 

Pi^us  XutDui.  [Mimioa] 

Papptla  (norrova).  a lofty  ra^ed  moantain  on 
tbe  extreme  border  of  Nnmidia,  perhaps  the  same 
ss  tbe  Tbsmmea  of  Ptolemy,  and  as  the  mountain 
abounding  with  wild  cats,  near  the  city  of  Meh- 
tene,  to  w hich  Diodorus  Sienhu  refers  (xx.  58), 
I bat  witbom  nentiooing  its  name. 

Pl^>pns  (ndnros),  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  said  by  Saidas  to  have 
lived  under  Theodosius  (a.  D.  379 — 395).  Of  the 
works  of  Pappus,  tbe  only  one  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  his  celebrated  Matkenatteml  Col- 
Itvtiont  (MoffupoTixwF  ovroTwyw  3i#Aia).  Has 
work,  as  we  have  it  now  in  print,  consists  of  tbe 
lost  G of  8 books.  Only  portions  of  these  books 
have  been  published  in  Greek.  There  sre  2 Latin 
editions  of  Pappus;  the  first,  by  Oanmandinfas* 
Pisaori,  1588  ; and  tbe  second  by  Manolesmua 
Bononise,  1660. 

Paprfe^  (ndvgii^s),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
capital  of  the  NomM  Papremites,  and  sacred  to  ^ 
F^gy-ptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Area  It  it  only  menlkmed  by  Hcrodotoa,  nd  is 
perhaps  the  same  os  the  Cho'is  of  later  times. 

Papui,  AemXUus.  1.  IL,  dictator  u.  c.  321.— 

2.  Q.,  twice  consul  282,  and  278  ; and  oeosor 
275.  In  both  his  consulships  and  in  his  cesMor- 
ship  he  had  as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  Lnscinas.— 

3.  L.,  coniul  225,  defeated  the  Cisalpine  Gaols 
with  great  slaughter.  He  was  censor  220  with  C 
Fbmiitiua 

Para^elMtis  (napax*^**^<t),  the  of  the 
pLnin  in  Aoumania  and  Aetolia,  near  the  mouth  oi 
the  Acheloua  and  through  which  that  river  flows, 

Para^o&tbras  (flopaxodffpas,  rk  flsyaxodfipa: 
A/fife.  of  Lourittan)^  a part  of  the  chain  of  mosm- 
tains  forming  tbe  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  «■««( 
Euphrates  v^ley,  was  the  boundary  between  6»- 
siana  and  Media.  Tbe  same  name  is  given  to  aa 
K.  bnuich  of  the  chain,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Parthia  and  the  desert  of  Canaania. 
Strabo  places  it  too  far  N. 

Puuethoine  (nopa<raaujp^ : IlapcrrawBA,  Oo- 
psiToxTiFoi,  Paraethcae,  Paiaetacfni),  tbe  name 
various  mountaiooas  regions  in  the  Persian  empire, 
U the  Greek  fenn  of  a Persian  word,  signifyii^ 
mottskimose.  1.  Tbe  best  known  of  those  disoicn 
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mu  on  tbe  l)ordert  of  Media  and  Penia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  a ;>eople  of  Median  origin,  who  are 
mentioned  aeveral  timea  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander and  hU  BOcceMors. » 2.  A district  between 
the  rivers  Oxns  and  Jaxartes,  on  the  borders  of 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana.^3.  A district  between 
Arachosia  and  Dranginna,  also  called  Sacastana, 
from  its  inhabitants,  the  Scythian  Sacae. 

PanetSolum  or  AnundnXa  (no^rdnoK,  d 
'Afi^utpia : £U‘BareiM  or  Afarsa-fMheii)^  nn  im- 
portant city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  belonged  to 
Marmarica  in  its  widest  sense,  but  politic^ly  to 
Egvpt,  namely  to  the  Nomos  Libya : hence  this 
city  on  the  W.  and  Pelusium  on  the  E.  are  called 
**  comoa  Aegypti.”  It  stood  near  the  promontory 
Artos  or  Pythis  and  was  redc- 

oned  200  Roman  miles  W.  of  Alexandria,  between 
70  and  80,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  900  itadia  (all 
too  small)  E.  of  the  Otabathmos  Major,  and  1500 
statlia  N.  of  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  (5fteoA), 
which  Alexander  the  Great  visited  by  the  way  of 
Paraetoniam.  The  city  was  40  stadia  in  circuit 
It  was  an  important  sea  port,  a strong  fortress,  and 
a renownod  seat  of  the  wonhip  of  Isis.  It  was 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  conlinood  a place  of  some 
conteqaence  till  its  complete  destruction  by  the 
late  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1820. 

PUgon  Sintu  (napoywr  adXwer:  OtJf  of 
Omow),  a gulf  of  the  Indicos  Oceanua,  on  the 
coast  of  G^rosia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in 
the  N.  W.  of  the  /nUian  Oeean  by  the  approach  of 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Jrahia  to  that  of  IMwckisian 
and  Psma,  ootside  of  the  entrance  to  the  Per$um 
Gujf. 

PariUia  (IlapaXia),  the  sea-coast  district  of 
Atticm,  around  the  promontcry  of  Sunium,  extend- 
ing upwards  os  far  as  Halae  Axonides  on  the  W. 
coast  and  Prasiae  on  the  E.  coast.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  district,  the  Paroiu  (nopoAiot),  were 
one  of  the  3 political  parties,  into  which  Attica 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  Pisistratos,  the  other  2 
being  the  Diaerii  (Atdxptoi),  or  Highlanders,  and 
the  Ftdiatii  (IIs6id(rioi),  or  inhabitants  of  the 
plain. 

P&riUlu  (ndpoXot),  the  younger  of  the  2 legiti- 
mate sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  bis  brother  Xan- 
thippus  were  educated  by  their  Cslber  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  have  been 
of  inferior  capacity,  which  was  anything  but  com- 
pensated by  worth  of  character,  though  Paralus 
•cems  to  have  been  a somewhat  more  hopeful 
youth  than  hit  brother.  They  both  fell  victims  to 
the  plague,  B.  c.  429. 

Parapotifflli  or  la  (napaword^uoi,  -ofita  : Ae- 
/wst),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on  a 
steep  hill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  being  only  40  stadU 
from  Chaeronea  and  60  stadLi  from  Orchomenus. 
It  is  probably  mentioned  by  Homer  (/L  il  522). 
It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
was  destroyed  a second  time  in  the  Sacred  War. 

Parasd^  (Ilapo^onria),  a district  in  the  S.  of 
Boeotia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Asopns,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  Parana  (Ilapa- 

C^iOl). 

Pama.  [Motaat.] 

ParmitlaBl  {petrmtio)^  a town  in  Istria,  with  a 
good  harbour,  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens,  but 
not  a Homan  colony,  31  miles  from  Polo. 

P&zii  (Ildpu),  also  called  Alexander  ('AX<(ar- 
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Spot),  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
^fbre  his  birth  Heculja  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a firebrand,  the  fUmes  of  which 
spre^  over  the  whole  city.  Accordingly  as  soon 
as  the  child  was  bom.  he  w*as  given  to  a shepherd, 
who  was  to  expose  him  on  Mt.  Ida.  After  the 
lapse  of  .5  days,  the  shepherd,  on  returning  to 
Mt.  Ida,  found  the  child  still  alive,  and  fed  by 
a the-bear.  Thereupon  he  carried  the  boy  home, 
and  brought  him  up  along  with  his  own  child,  and 
called  him  Paris.  When  Paris  had  gro>vn  up,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a valiant  defender  of  the 
flocks  and  shepherds,  and  hence  received  the  name 
of  Alexander,  i.  e.  the  defender  of  men.  He  alto 
succeeded  in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  his  son.  He  now  married 
Oenone,  the  daughter  of  the  river  god  Cebren,  by 
whom,  according  to  some,  he  became  the  father  of 
Corythus.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  in  the 
life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of  Helen.  This 
came  to  pass  in  the  following  way.  Once  upon  a 
time,  when  Peleut  and  Thetis  solemnized  their 
nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  marriage, 
with  the  exceptioD  of  Eris,  or  Strife.  Enraged  at 
her  exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription,  * to  the 
fairest.**  Thereupon  Hera,  Aphrodite  and  Athena 
each  claimed  the  apple  for  herself.  Zeus  ordered 
Hermes  to  take  the  goddesses  to  Mt  Qargonis, 
a portion  of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  Paris, 
wdio  was  there  tending  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to 
decide  the  dispute.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  him.  Here  promised  him  the  sore, 
reignty  of  Asia  and  great  riches,  Athena  great 
g^ory  and  renown  in  war,  and  Aphrodite  the  fairest 
of  women  for  hit  wife.  Paris  decided  in  favour  of 
Aphrodite,  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple.  This 
judgment  called  forth  in  Hera  and  Athena  fierce 
hatred  against  Troy.  Under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  Paris  now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  axs 
hospitably  received  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  at 
Sparta.  Here  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  — Tlw  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  the  same  in  all  writers.  According  to 
the  more  usual  account  Helen  followed  her  seducer 
willingly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Aplirodite, 
while  Menelaus  was  absent  in  Crete.  Others 
relate  that  the  goddess  deceived  Helen,  by 
giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of  hleiielaus  ; and 
others  again  say  that  Helen  was  carried  off  by 
Paris  by  forte,  cither  during  a festival  or  during 
the  chase.  — On  his  return  to  Troy,  Paris  passed 
through  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  Troy  with  Helen  and  the  treasures  which  he 
had  treacherously  taken  from  the  hospitable  house 
of  Menelaus. — In  regard  to  this  voyage  the  ac- 
comiti  again  differ,  fur  according  to  some  Paris  and 
Helen  reached  Troy  3 days  after  their  departure  ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen  did 
not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Zeus  and  Hera  allowed 
only  a phantom  resembling  her  to  accompany 
Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  a'as  carried 
to  Proteus  in  Rgy’pt,  and  remained  there  until  she 
was  fetched  by  Menelaus.  — The  abduetkm  of 
Helen  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war.  Before  her 
marriage  with  M<  nelaut,  she  had  been  wooe<l  by 
I the  n<^est  chiefs  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Her 
former  suitors  now  resolved  to  revenge  her  ab- 
. duction,  and  sailed  ogainstTroy.  [Aoamiiinun.] 
[ Homer  descrilws  Paris  as  a handsome  man,  food 
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of  the  female  sex  and  of  music,  and  not  ignorant  of 
\v.'ir«  but  a«  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  bis  own  friends  for  having  brought  upon  them 
the  fatal  war  with  the  Greeks.  He  fought  with 
Menelauf  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  de* 
feated,  but  was  carried  off  by  Aphrodite.  He  Is 
said  to  hare  killed  Achilles,  either  by  one  of  bis 
arrows,  or  by  treachery  in  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbmenn  Apollo.  [Achillbs.]  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by  Philoctetes 
with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to 
his  long  abandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  she,  re- 
membering the  wrongs  she  had  suflbred,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  being  prevented  by  her  father,  refused 
to  heal  the  wound.  He  then  went  back  to  Troy 
And  died.  Oenone  quickly  repented,  and  hastened 
after  him  with  remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in 
her  grief  hung  herself.  According  to  others  she 
threw  herself  from  a tower,  or  rushed  into  the 
flames  of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of 
Paris  was  burning.  Pahs  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  os  a beautiful  youth,  without  a beard,  with 
a Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an  apple  in 
hit  hand,  which  he  presented  to  Aphrodite. 

F&ril,  the  name  of  two  celebrati^  pantomimes. 
1.  The  elder  Pahs  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  era- 

?eror  Nero,  with  whom  be  was  a great  favouhte. 

[tt  w’as  onginally  a slave  of  Domitia,  the  aunt  of 
the  emperor,  and  be  purchased  his  freedom  by  pay- 
ing her  a large  sum  of  money.  Pahs  was  after- 
wards declared,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  have 
been  free-bom  and  Domitia  was  com- 

pelled to  restore  to  him  the  sum  which  the  had 
received  for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted 
TO  become  a pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival.  2.  The  younger  Paris,  and  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a native  of  Hgypt, 
And  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  be 
was  also  a great  favouhte.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Domitian,  because  he  bad  an  inthgue  with 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor. 

Parisli.  [LtrsTtA  Parisiorum.] 

P&ritLxn  (rh  ndptor ; napiay6s»  Xla{nriv6Sy  tla- 
piarfvs  : AVm«r,  Ru.},  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Troad,on  the  Propontis. betw'een  Lamp- 
sacus  and  Phapus,  was  founded  by  a colony  from 
Miletus, mingled  with  natives  of  Parosand  Erythrae, 
and  became  a douhsbing  seaport,  having  a better 
harbour  than  that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it 
Tvas  made  a Homan  colony,  by  the  name  of  Co- 
Ionia  Pariana  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a renowned 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Ems,  Dionysus,  and  Apollo. 
The  surrounding  district  was  called  d Tlckfuartt, 
Fanna  (Panuensis : Parnia),  a town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name 
and  uu  the  Via  Aemilia,  bctw’een  Placentia  and 
Mutina,  was  originally  a town  of  the  Boii,  but 
was  made  a Roman  colony  B.C.  183,  along  with 
^lutina,  and  from  that  time  became  a place  of 
considemblc  importance.  Itsulfered  some  injury 
in  the  civil  war  after  Caesar's  death,  but  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Augustus,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Coionia  Julia  Augutta,  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  was  (pr  a time 
called  Chrytopoliiy  or  the  **  Gold-City,"  but  for 
what  reason  we  do  not  know.  The  country  around 
Parma  was  originally  marshy;  but  the  niarsbes 
Were  drained  by  the  consul  Scaums,  and  converted 
into  fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  par- 
ticularly muxi. 

Farmlnldei  a distingaished 
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Greek  philosopher,  was  a native  of  Elea  in  Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of 
came  to  Athens  to  the  Panathenaea,  accompanied 
by  Zeno,  then  40  years  old,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  quite  young. 
Supposing  Socrates  to  have  been  19  or  *20  yean  of 
age  at  the  time,  we  may  place  the  visit  of  Par- 
menides to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and  consequently 
his  birth  in  513.  Parmenides  was  regarded  w*ilh 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ; and  his 
fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  that  every 
year  they  bound  their  magistrates  to  render  ob^ 
dience  to  the  laws  which  be  had  enacted  for  them. 
The  philosophical  opinions  of  Parmenides  were 
developed  in  a didactic  poem,  in  hexameter  verse, 
entitled  On  Nalurty  of  which  only  fragments  re- 
main. In  this  poem  he  maintained  that  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  sense  were  delusive  ; and  that  it  was  only 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a person  could  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  reality,  a One  and  XU, 
a continuous  and  self-existent  substance,  wbicli 
could  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  But  al- 
though he  believed  the  phaenomcna  of  sense  to  be 
delusive,  nevertheleu  he  adopted  2 elements. 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides  is  by 
Karsten,  in  Fkilotophorum  Oraec,  Veterum  Oper. 
lieliquxaty  Amstelod.  1635. 

Farmlnlon  {Tiupfuviwp).  L Son  of  PhUotu, 
a distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Mocedon  and  Alexander  the  Grest 
Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  used  to  say 
of  him,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  6nd  more 
than  one  general,  and  that  was  Parmenion.  In 
Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia,  Parmenion  was  re- 
garded as  second  in  command.  At  the  three  great 
battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issiu  and  Arbela,  while 
the  king  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
Parmenion  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  left, 
contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  on  all  those 
memorable  occasions.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  unbotinded, 
and  be  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  most  attached 
of  the  king's  friends,  and  as  holding,  bevond  aU 
question,  the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  when 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion. 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (n.  c.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  noc 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt,  when  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  plot 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the  guilt  of 
Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a necessary  sacrifice 
to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son,  he  caused 
his  aged  friend  to  be  assassinated  in  Media  before 
he  could  receive  the  tidings  of  his  son's  death. 
The  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the  age  of  70  year*, 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the 
character  of  Alexander.  It  is  questionable  wbetbe-r 
even  Philotas  R*as  really  concerned  in  the  ctmspi- 
racy,  and  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  Parmenion 
had  no  connection  with  iu  2.  Of  Macedonia,  mm 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  included  in 
the  collection  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica  ; whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  Nourished  in,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, the  time  of  Augustus 

PamaaanJ  (nopeaotrdr,  Tlapvaa6t,  Ion. 
nt<r6$\  the  name,  ui  its  widest  signification,  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  Oou  and 
Corax  S.  E.  through  Doris  and  Pbocis,  and  under 
the  name  of  Cir^U  (K/p^<f)  terminates  at  the 
Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrha  and  Antiejra. 
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Dut  in  its  narrower  sente,  Parnassus  indicates  the 
highest  part  of  the  range  a few  miles  N.  of  Delphi. 
Its  *2  highest  summits  wen  called  TithorSa  (Tt- 
9op«a:  vkiiM)^  and  LycorCa  (Ai;iNf>p«<a:  Atoitmz), 
the  former  being  N.  W.  and  the  latter  N.  £.  of 
Delphi  * and  hence  Parnassus  is  frequently  de- 
scribed by  the  poets  as  doublo'headcd.  Imme- 
diately alMve  Delphi  the  mountain  forms  a semi- 
circular range  of  lofty  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  was  built.  These  rocks  were  called 
Pkatdriadtt  {^cuSpiaits)  or  the  ^ Resplendent,** 
from  their  facing  the  S.,  and  thus  receiving  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  the  day.  The  sides  of  Parnauiu  were  well 
wooded  : at  its  foot  grew  myrtle,  laurel  and  olive- 
trees,  and  higher  up  firs  ; and  its  summit  was 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  contained  numerous  caves,  glens  and 
romantic  ravines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an 
inspiring  source  of  poetiy  and  song.  On  Mt  Ly* 
Corea  was  the  Corycian  care,  from  which  the 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian  nympha 
Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far-famed  Costalian 
spring,  which  issued  from  between  2 cliffs,  called 
S'au^ia  and  IlyampHa.  These  cliffs  are  frequently 
called  by  the  poets  the  summits  of  Parnassus, 
though  they  are  in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  mountain  also  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  on  one  of  its  summits 
the  Thyades  held  their  Bacchic  revela  Between 
P.imasstis  Proper  and  Mt.  Cirphis  was  the  valley 
of  the  Pliitus,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran 
from  Delphi  to  Daulis  and  StirU ; and  at  the 
point  where  the  road  branched  off  to  these  2 places 
(called  <r;(iOT^),  Oedipus  slew  liis  father  Laiua«» 
iL  A town  in  the  N.  of  Cappadocia,  on  a mountain 
of  the  same  name  {PtucJta  l)wjh\  probably  un  the 
river  Halyi,  and  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and 
Archelaia 

Parnftl  (Tldpnjt,  gen.  Tldpvri$os  : Osia  or  No- 
rui),  a mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Attica,  in  some 
parts  as  high  as  4000  feet,  was  a continuation  of 
Mt.  Cithacron,  from  which  it  extended  E.  wards 
as  far  as  the  coast  at  Khamnus.  It  was  well 
wooded,  abounded  in  game,  and  on  iu  lower  slopes 
produced  excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica ; and  the 
pass  through  it  between  these  2 countries  was 
easy  of  access,  and  was  therefore  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Athenians.  On  the  summit  of  ^e  moun- 
tain there  was  a statue  of  Zeus  Parnethius,  and 
there  were  likewise  altars  of  Zeus  Semaleoe  and 
2!^us  Ombrius  or  Apemius. 

Parzidn  (nipywv:  A/a/m>),  n mountain  6335  i 
feet  high,  forming  the  boundary  between  Laconia 
and  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

Faropandtidae  (napoira^i(fd3ai)  or  Faropa- 
miili,  the  collective  name  of  several  peoples  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  slopes  of  Mt.  Paropamitus  (sec  next 
article),  and  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  which 
was  not  known  by  any  other  name.  It  was  divided 
on  the  N.  from  Bactria  by  the  Paropomisus  ; on 
the  W.  from  Aria,  and  o the  S.,  from  Drangiana 
and  Arachosia,  by  indefinite  boundaries ; and  on 
the  E.  from  India  by  the  river  Indus : thus  cor- 
responding to  the  E.  port  of  A/^kanuian  and  the 
strip  of  the  Punjab  W.  of  the  Indus.  Under  the 
Persian  empire  it  w-as  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Ariana.  It  w'as  conquered  by  Alexander,  when 
be  passed  through  it  on  his  march  to  India ; but 
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the  people  soon  regained  their  independence,  though 
parts  of  the  country  were  nominally  included  in 
the  limits  of  the  Oreco-Syrian  and  Parian  king- 
doms It  is  a rugged  mountain  region,  intersect^ 
by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.  In  the  N.  the 
climate  is  so  severe  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
writers,  confirmed  by  modern  travelien,  the  snow* 
almost  buries  the  bouses  ; but  in  the  S.  the  valleys 
of  the  lower  mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products 
of  the  wanner  regions  of  Asia.  In  its  N.  was  the 
considerable  river  Copbes  or  Cophin  (Cabod), 
flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a tributary, 
Choas,  Cbo£s,  or  CBoasPBa  (No.  2).  The  parti- 
cular tribes,  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Paropamisa^,  were  the  CaboUtae  (KoCoAirai)  in 
the  N.,  whose  name  and  position  point  to  Cab<x*L, 
the  Pariii  (Ilapoiol)  in  the  S.W.,  the  Amhautae 
(*A^flavrai)  in  the  E^  on  the  river  Choas  the 
ParsuCtae  (f1ap<nr^ai)  on  the  S.,  and  the  'Apt* 
er6^v\oi^  probably  a dominant  tribe  of  a different 
race,  on  the  W.  At  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest  the  people  were  little  civilised,  but  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  The  chief  cities  were  Ortospana 
and  Alexandria,  the  latter  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great 

Faropamiiiu  (Ilapovd^oos,  and  several  other 
forms,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  Tlapowdiuffus ; 
//inUoo-Kooik)f  a word  no  doubt  derived,  as 
many  other  words  beginning  like  it,  from  the  Old 
Persian  pant,  a Moicatcua,  is  the  name  of  a part  of 
the  great  mountain-chain  which  runs  fromW.  to 
E.  through  the  centre  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  high- 
lands of  Central  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the 
continent,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  great  cent^  table-land  of  Tartary  and 
Tkibei,  It  is  a prolongation  of  the  chain  of  Anti- 
Taurus  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
chain  between  the  Sariphi  M.  {M.  of  Koidftan) 
on  the  W.  and  M.  Imaus  {Himalaya')  on  the  £., 
or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Margus  on 
the  W.  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  on  the  E.  They  were  believed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  among  the  highest  mountains 
ill  the  world  (which  they  are),  and  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus  ; the  last  state- 
ment being  an  error  which  naturally  arose  from 
confounding  the  cleft  by  which  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  with  its  unknown  source.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  these  mountains  his 
followers  — regarding  the  achievement  os  equiva- 
lent to  what  a Greek  considered  as  the  highest 
geographical  adventure,  namely  the  passage  of  the 
Caucasus — conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  by 
•im^dy  applying  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the 
mountain  chain  which  he  had  thus  passed  ; and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  w*as 
called  Caucasus  Indicos  and  this  name  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  native  form  of  Hindoo- 
AoosA,  and  in  others  also.  The  name  Paropamisus 
I is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  great  S.  branch  of 
this  chain  {SUimanAt.)  which  skirts  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  W.,  and  which  is  more  speci- 
fically called  Paeyiti  or  pARavxTAB. 

Farfiptui  (Paropinut).  a small  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  N.  of  the  Nebrodes  Montes. 

Far6rte  (riap<ip<ia).  L A town  in  Thrace 
on  the  frontiers  of  Ma^onia,  whose  inhabitants 
were  the  same  people  as  the  Paroraei  of  Pliny.— 
2.  Or  Parflria  (Ilapwpla),  a town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Paroreos,  son  of  Tricolonus,  and  a 
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;;fiuidjnn  of  Lrcnon,  inhabiunts  of  which  took 
l>art  in  the  building  of  Megaiopolit. 

ParorifttM  (noparp«arcu)»  the  most  anciast  in* 
habitanti  of  the  mountains  in  TriphjUa  in  £1U« 
who  w'ere  expelled  by  the  Minyae. 

Faiorios.  [Phrygia.] 

Paros  (Clopot : ndptor : Paro),  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  sr;u  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclades,  was 
situated  S.  of  Delos  and  W.  of  Naxos,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Utter  by  a channel  5 or  6 miles 
wide.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  colonised  by  Cre- 
tans, but  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  lonians,  and 
became  so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  as 
to  send  oat  colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Parium  on 
the  Propontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  i^en^als  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to  the 
Persians  ; and  afler  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mil- 
tiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but  failed 
in  his  attempt,  and  received  a wound,  of  which  he 
died.  [Miltiades.]  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
Paros  came  under  the  sopremacy  of  Athens  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cyclades.  Its  name 
rarely  occurs  in  subsequent  history.  The  most 
celebrated  production  of  Paros  was  its  marble, 
which  was  extensively  used  by  the  ancient  sculp- 
tors. It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  a mountain 
called  Marpeaa.  The  Parian  figs  were  also  highly 
priied.  The  chief  town  of  Paros  Mras  situated  on 
the  W.  coast,  and  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  The  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
modem /*(jrotiwi.  Paros  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Archilochus.— In  Paroe  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  inscription  called  the  Parian  Ckronieie^ 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford,  The  inscrip- 
tion is  cut  on  a block  of  marble,  and  in  its  perfect 
fctatc  contained  a chronological  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  Greek  history  from  Cocrops,  n.  c. 
1582  to  the  .irchonship  of  Diognetus,  264. 

Parrhltfla  (nofl^ac/a:  a district  in 

the  S.  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  according  to  Pansanias, 
the  towns  Lveosnra,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Proseis, 
Acacesium,  Acuntium,  Mncaria,  and  Dosea  be- 
longed. The  Parrhasii  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian  tribes.  At 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Mantinen,  but  were  ren- 
deretl  independent  of  that  city  by  the  I,acedae- 
raonians.  Homer  (//.  ii  608)  mentions  a town 
Parrhasia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Par- 
rhaiut,  son  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pelasgus,  son  of 
Arestor.  — The  adjective  Parrkasin*  is  frequently 
used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Parrh&alns  (na4^d<riur),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  was  a native  of  Ephesus, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Kvenor.  He  practised  his  art 
chiefly  at  Athens:  and  by  some  writers  he  is 
called  an  Athenian,  prol>ably  because  the  Athe- 
nians bad  bestowed  uptm  him  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. He  flourished  .about  B.C.  400.  Parrhasius 
did  for  fainting,  at  least  in  pictures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  what  bad  l>een  done  for  sculpture  i>y  Phi- 
dias ill  divine  subjects,  and  by  Polycletus  in  the 
human  figure  : be  established  a canon  of  proportion, 
which  was  followed  by  all  the  artists  that  came 
after  him.  Several  interesting  observations  on  the 
principles  of  art  which  he  followed  are  mode  in  a 
dialogue  with  Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xenophon 
(jVew.  Hi.  10).  The  character  of  Parrhasius  was 
marked  in  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrognne.* 
which  often  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  pre-  | 
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' eminent  ability.  In  epigrams  inscribed  on  bis 
I worlit  he  not  only  made  a beast  of  his  luxurious 
I habits,  but  he  alM  claimed  the  honoor  of  having 
assigned  with  his  own  hand  the  precise  limits 
the  art,  and  fixed  a boundary  which  never  was  to 
be  transgressed.  Respecting  the  story  of  his  con- 
test witii  Zeuxis,  see  ZauxiS.  Of  the  woriu  of 
Parrhasius,  the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been 
bis  picture  of  the  Athenian  People. 

FaraU.  [pAROPAsmADAs  ] 

PartSid  Mo&taa  (rd  nopemri  BnJUami  M, 
in  the  W.  of  DeloocMttan),  a chain  of  mountains 
running  N.E.  from  the  Paragon  Sinus  {G.  fhmxn) 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Carmania  and 
Gedrosia.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  the 
\V.  of  Gedrosia,  were  a people  called  Panidae, 
with  a capital  FaraU  (perhaps  Serhak). 

Fartyitao  (Tlapov^ai),  a people  on  the  borders 
of  Aracliosta  and  the  Paropamisadae,  with  a moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  which  is  probably  identical 
with  the  pAki;m  M.  and  with  the  Soiimam 
mountains. 

PartiiaUs,  the  chief  city  of  the  Colingae,  a tribe 
of  the  Oangaridae,  in  India  intni  Qangeni,  at  the 
bead  of  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  {Sea  of  Bengal), 
Partheni  [Parthini.] 

Parthinlaj  (nopflerlav),  also  tailed  Parthenia, 
a small  river  in  Elis,  which  flows  into  the  Alpheui 
£.  of  Olympia  not  fkr  from  Harpinua. 

Parthiniam  (nopflfVior).  1.  A town  in 
Myiia,  S.  of  Pergamum.  — 2.  {Fdenk-lmr%n^„  n 
promontory  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  on  which 
stood  a temjfle  of  the  Taoric  Artemis,  whom 
it  derived  its  name.  It  w'os  in  this  temple  that 
human  wicrifices  w'ere  offered  to  the  goddess. 

Partbialnin  Hare  (to  TTapfl«»'ur4r  wcAotov), 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt 
and  Cyprus. 

PaiuSnItu  {Uapdtrtoi),  of  Nicaea,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a celebrated  grammarian, 
is  said  by  Suidos  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Cinna,  in  the  MithriJatic  war,  to  have  been 
manumitted  on  account  of  his  leaminff,  and  to 
have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If  this  state- 
ment is  true,  Parthenius  mu<t  have  attained  a 
great  age,  since  there  were  77  years  from  the 
death  of  Mithridates  to  the  accession  of  Uberius. 
Parthenius  taught  V'irgil  Greek  ; and  he  seems  tc 
have  been  very  popular  among  the  distinguished 
Itomans  of  his  time.  The  emperor  Tiberius  imi- 
tated his  poems,  and  placed  his  works  and  statues 
in  the  public  libraries,  along  with  the  roost  cele- 
brated ancient  writers.  Parthenius  wrote  many 
poems,  but  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  Km 
come  down  to  us  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  n#p» 
IpvTiKStv  waBtfuarwr,  It  contains  36  brief  love- 
stories,  which  ended  in  nn  unfortunate  manner. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  Oallus,  and  was  com- 
piled for  his  use,  that  he  might  avail  bimselr  of 
the  materials  in  the  composition  of  epic  and  elegiac 
poema  The  best  edition  is  by  Westennann,  m 
the  AftftJirgrupki,  Bninswick,  1843. 

Farthenluf  (riapfleVioi).  1.  A mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  through 
which  was  an  important  pass  leading  from  AigolU 
to  Tegea.  This  pass  is  still  called  PartMmi,  bat 
the  mountain  itself,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
3993  feet,  bears  the  name  of  Uoino.  It  was  oa 
this  mountain  that  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  was  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a 
hind ; and  it  was  here  also  that  the  god  Pau  is 
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■aid  to  baTe  appeared  to  Phidippkiea,  the  Athenian 
Conner,  ibortir  before  the  battie  of  >{aratbon.»2. 
(also  nap64mfs  : (^aii-Su  or  the  chief 

river  of  Pnphlagonia,  rites  in  Mt.  Olgaitya,  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Euxine  90  st^tn  W.  of 
Amastrit,  forming  in  the  lower  port  of  its  course 
the  boundary  between  Bithjnta  and  Paphlagonia. 

PartlUfaldll  (d  nopdtrs^e,  i.  e.  <Ae  etiycriV  cAaoi' 
ter)^  was  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the  hneti  and, 
in  its  influence  upon  art,  one  of  the  most  important 
edifice*  ever  built,  the  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  It  was  also  called 
HeoatompMoB  fEirard^wsSor)  or  Hecatompedos  ' 
(*EKard^irf3or,  sc.  rswf)  from  its  being  100  feet  in 
one  of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand. 
It  was  erected,  under  the  idministration  of  Pe> 
rides,  on  the  site  of  the  older  temple  of  Athena, 
burnt  daring  the  Persian  invasion,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, B.C.  4S8.  Its  architects  were  Ictinus  and 
Callicrates,  but  all  the  works  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Phidias.  It  was  built  entirely 
of  Ponldic  marble:  its  dimensions  were,  2*27  Bhi- 
fdish  feet  long,  101  brood,  and  65  high:  it  was 
50  feet  longer  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it 
Its  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the 
purest  kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central 
building  (the  celia  or  rsws)*  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a peristyle  of  pillars,  46  in  number,  8 at  each 
end  and  17  at  each  side  (reckoning  the  comer  pil- 
lars twice),  elevatd  on  a platform,  which  was 
ascended  by  3 steps  all  round  the  building.  Within 
the  porticoes  at  each  end  wss  another  row  of  6 
pilla^  standing  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the 
eef/u,  and  2 steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  2 chambers  of  unequal 
size,  the  prodonuu  or  pronaot  Tpdvdor), 

and  the  opisiiodomus  (6viff$49oftos)  or  potiicum  ; 
the  former,  which  was  the  larger,  contained  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctuary, 
the  Utter  being  probably  used  as  a treasury  and 
vestry.  Both  these  chambers  had  inner  rows  of 
pillsrs  (in  2 stories,  one  over  the  other),  16  in  the 
former  and  4 in  the  Utter,  supporting  the  partial 
roof,  for  the  large  chamber,  at  least,  had  its  centre 
open  to  the  sky.  Technically,  the  temple  is  called 
periptrrai  oc/os/yfe  hypaetkmL  It  W'as  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  colours  and  gilding,  and 
with  sculptures  which  are  regarded  os  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  art.  The  colossal  chryselephan- 
tine (ivory  and  gold)  statue  of  Athena,  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodotntu^  opposite  to 
the  entrance,  was  the  worit  of  Phidias  himself, 
and  surptssed  every  other  statue  in  the  ancient 
world,  except  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  by  the  tame 
artist.  The  other  sculptures  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Phidias  by  different  artists,  as  may 
still  be  seen  by  differences  in  their  style ; but  the 
most  important  of  them  were  doubtless  from  the 
hand  of  Phidias  himself.  (1.)  The  tympana  of  ike 
pediment*  (i.  e.  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  trian- 
gular gable-ends  of  the  roof  alwve  the  2 end  porti- 
coes), were  filled  wltii  groups  of  detached  colossal 
statues,  those  of  the  R.  or  principal  front  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Athena,  .iiid  those  of  the  W. 
front  the  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon 
for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the  friete  of  the 
emtaUahtn  (i.  e.  the  upper  of  the  2 portions  into 
which  the  surface  between  the  column*  and  the 
rotf  is  divided),  the  metope§  Uhoem  the  trifftyphs  (L  e. 
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the  sqtuire  spaces  between  the  projections  answer- 
ing to  the  ends  of  beams  if  the  roof  had  been  of 
wood)  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief, 
92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on  each  side, 
representing  subjects  from  the  Attic  mythology, 
among  whi^  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of  the  1 5 metopes  from 
the  S.  side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(3.)  Along  the  top  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
os//a,  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a frieze 
sculptured  with  a representation  of  the  Panatlienaic 
procession,  in  very  low  relief.  A large  number  of 
the  slabs  of  this  friese  were  brought  to  England 
by  liord  Elgin,  with  the  15  metopes  just  men- 
tioned, and  a considerable  number  of  other  ffag- 
raento,  including  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mutilated,  statues  from  the  pediments;  and 
the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the  nation 
in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  Briti^  Mnseum, 
where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  temple  as  cou- 
jecturally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  injuries 
which  it  has  suflered  h'nm  war  and  pillage  was 
inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  V'enetians 
in  1687,  when  n bomb  exploded  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much  of  both 
the  side  walU.  Its  ruins  are  still,  however,  in 
sufficient  presen'atioii  to  give  a good  idea  of  the 
construction  of  all  its  principal  parts. 

^LfthSufipactU  (nop^csovaltfi),  one  of  the  7 
heroes  who  accompanied  Adrastus  in  bis  expe- 
dition against  Thel^  He  is  sometimes  called 
son  of  Ares  or  Milanion  and  Atalanta,  sometimes 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  and  sometimes  of 
Talaus  and  Lysimache.  His  son,  by  the  nymph 
Clymene,  who  marched  against  Thebes  as  one  of 
the  Kpigoni,  is  called  Promachus,  Stratolaus,  The- 
simenes,  or  Tlctimcnm.  Psrthenopoeiis  was  killed 
at  Thebes  by  Asphodicus,  Ainphi^cus  or  Pericly- 
menui. 

Farth5a5p51is  (nap9e»^oA<t),  a town  in 
Moesia  Inferior  near  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  nnd 
between  CalatU  and  Tomi. 

Parthla,  Parthj^aaa,  ParthiSne  (Tlapdla,  flap. 
floGuo,  napBvyfrh : tldp^oi,  Ilapduiubi,  Parthi,  P.v- 
thi^ni : Khora*pin\  a country  of  Asia,  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  Caspian.  Its  extent  was  dilfcreiit  at  dif- 
j ferent  times  ; but,  ns  the  tenn  was  generally  under- 
' !>tood  by  the  ancient  geographers,  it  denoted  the 
partly  monntainous  and  partly  desert  country  on  the 
S.  of  the  mountains  which  bt*m  in  the  Caspian  on 
the  S.E.  (M.  Labuta),  and  which  divided  Parthia 
on  the  N.  from  Hyrcania.  On  the  N.E.  and  K.,  a 
branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdoraniis, 
divided  it  from  Aria;  on  the  S.  the  deserts  of 
Parthia  joined  those  of  Carmania,  and  further 
W.-ward  the  M.  Pamchoothnu  divided  Parthia 
from  Persia  nnd  Susiana:  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  it 
was  divided  from  Media  by  boundaries  which  can- 
not be  exactly  marked  out.  Of  this  district,  only 
tbo  N.  part,  m and  below  the  mountains  ol  Hyr- 
i-onia,  se«*ms  to  have  formed  the  proper  country  of 
the  Parthi,  who  were  a people  ol  Scythtoit  origin. 
The  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  name  means 
ejrile$ ; but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a very 
warlike  people,  and  were  especiallpr  celebrated  as 
horse-archers.  Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Homans 
had  fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
l>ecan)e  so  celebrated  as  to  post  into  a proverb. 
Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a cluud 
round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a shower  of 
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darti;  and  then  eraded  any  closer  conflict  by  a 
nipid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot  their 
urrow  backwards  upon  the  enemy.  Under  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Parthians,  with  the  Chorasmii, 
Sogdii,  and  Arii,  formed  the  16th  satrapy:  under 
Alexander  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania  together  formed  a satrapy.  About 
jt.c.  250  they  revolted  from  the  Seleucidae,  under 
a chieftain  named  Arsaces,  who  founded  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  the  history  of  which  is  given 
under  Arsacks.  During  the  period  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthiaos  overran 
the  provinces  K.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about 
B.  c.  1 30  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
BO  that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxus ; 
but  on  this  N.  frontier  they  had  to  maintain  a 
continual  cooBict  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  On  the  W.  their  progress  was  checked  by 
Mithridates  and  Tigranea,  till  those  kings  fell  suc- 
cessively before  the  Homans,  who  were  thus  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Parthiana  After  the  me* 
ffiorable  destruction  of  Crassus  and  his  army, 
B.  a 53  [Crassch],  the  Porthtans  threaten^ 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  but  their  progress  was 
stopped  by  2 signal  defeats,  which  they  suffered 
from  Antony's  legate  Ventidius,  in  39  and  38. 
The  preparations  for  renewing  the  w’ar  with  Rome 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the  Par- 
thian throne  between  Phraates  IV.  and  Tiridates, 
which  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus,  B.  c.  20 ; 
an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets  often  allude 
in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus,  almost  as  if  he 
had  conquered  the  Parthian  empire.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  use 
the  names  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 
The  Parthian  empire  bad  now  begun  to  decline, 
owing  to  civil  contciti  and  the  defection  of  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  had  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable to  the  Romans.  There  were,  however, 
continual  disputes  between  the  2 empires  for  the 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  con- 
sequence of  one  of  these  disputes  Trajan  invaded 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a 
short  time  of  Mesopotamia;  but  his  conquests  were 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates 
again  became  the  boundary  of  the  2 empires. 
There  were  other  wars  at  later  periods,  which  re- 
sulted ill  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  and  mode  the  district  of  Osroene  a 
Homan  province.  The  exhaustion  which  was  tbe 
effect  of  these  wars  at  length  gave  the  Persians 
the  op{K>rtuiiity  of  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke. 
I^ed  by  Artazerses  (Ardshir)  tliey  put  an  end  to 
the  Parthian  kingdom  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  lasted  476  years,  and  established  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  the  Sassnnidae,  a.  o.  226.  [Arsacbs  : 
Sasnamdab.] 

FartMiii  or  Parthlni  (nop^u'of,  Tlap$7i¥oi)^ 
an  Illyrian  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyr- 
rhachium. 

FarthUcas  or  Fartbiasos,  a river  in  Dacia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tibiscus.  (TiBiscva.] 

Faryadres  (nopwlSpijs : Kara-Oel DopA,  or  Kui- 
Tagh)yix  mountain  chain  of>V.  Asia,  running  S.W. 
and  N.E.  from  the  £.  of  Asia  ISIinor  into  the 
centre  of  Armenia,  and  forming  the  chief  connecting 
link  between  tbe  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  It  was  considered  os  the  boundary 
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' between  Cappadocia  (L  e.  Pontus  Cappadocius)  and 
Armenia  (i.  e.  Armenia  Minor).  In  a wide  sense 
tbe  name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  to  far  N.E. 
as  to  include  M.  Abus  (Ararat)  in  Armenia. 

FarySti  XostM  (t5  Xlofi%niruv  Sfru^  from  the 
Indian  word  parmta,  L e.  a mountain : SoUmam  M.)^ 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  runt  N.  and  S.  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Indus,  and  fonns 
the  connecting  link  between  tbe  mountains  which 
skirt  the  N.  coast  of  the  Persian  Oalf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  tbe  parallel  chain,  further  N., 
called  tbe  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus  ; or,  be- 
tween the  E.  extensions  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense.  This  chain 
formed  the  boundary  between  Arachosia  and  tbe 
Paropamisadae : it  now  divides  Be/oorMutam  and 
A/ff^inuian  on  the  W.  from  Scinde  and 
on  the  E.,  and  it  meets  tbe  Nindoo-Koonk  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  A/ffkani$ian^  between  Cabool  and 
Pethaumr.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  called 
Paryttae  (nopv^oi) ; and  the  name  Panda  is 
found  in  old  Persian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Zend- 
aresta  (the  old  Persian  sacred  book),  as  that  of  a 
people. 

Farys&tU  (ITopdirariv  or  napiMrdrif),  daughter 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  kins  of  Pmia,  was 
given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  her  own  brother 
Darius,  sumamed  Ochos,  who  in  b.c  424  suc- 
ceeded Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  Tbe 
feeble  character  of  Darius  threw  tbe  chief  power 
into  the  hands  of  Parysatii ; whose  administimtioo 
was  little  else  than  a series  of  murders.  Four  dl 
her  sons  grew  up  to  manhood.  The  eldest  of 
these,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  bom  before  Da- 
rius had  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  and  on  this 
pretext  Parysatis  sought  to  set  aside  his  claimi  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  her  second  son  Cyrus. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  she  nevertbeleu  interposed 
after  the  death  of  IHrius,  405,  to  prevent  Arts- 
xerxes  from  putting  Cyrus  to  death ; and  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  satrapy 
in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaza  (401),  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
display  her  grief  for  tbe  death  of  her  fsvourite  son, 
by  b^towing  fimeral  honours  on  bis  mutilated 
remains  ; and  she  subsequently  succeeded  in  getting 
into  her  power  all  tbe  authors  of  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  whom  she  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel 
tortures.  She  afterwards  poisoned  Statini,  the 
wife  of  Artaxerxes.  The  feeble  and  indolent  king 
was  content  to  banish  her  to  Babylon  ; and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  recalled  her  to  his  court, 
where  she  soon  recovered  all  her  former  iuBuence. 
Of  this  she  availed  herself  to  turn  his  suspicions 
against  Tissaphentes,  whom  she  had  long  bated  as 
having  been  tbe  first  to  discover  the  designs  of 
Cyrus  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  now  put  to 
death  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigation,  396.  She 
appears  to  have  died  soon  afierw^s. 

Fatai^&da  or  -aa  (ncurapyddo,  na<rap7d5a<), 
the  older  of  the  2 capitals  of  Prrsis  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  spot  w*here  he 
gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages.  The  tomb 
of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful 
pork.  Tbe  exact  site  is  doubtful.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  lying  in  tlie  hollow  part  of  Persis,  on  the  river 
Cyrus,  S.E.  of  Persepolis,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Carmania.  Most  modem  geographers  identify  it 
with  Mur^ab^  N.E.  of  Persepolis,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  a great  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
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ancient  Peniani.  Othert  place  it  at  Far$a  or  at 
Jjurub-gkerd^  both  S.E.  of  Pertcpolis,  but  not 
answering  Strabo’s  description  in  other  respects  so 
well  as  MurgkaL.  Others  identify  it  with  Perse- 
polis;  which  ii  almost  certainly  an  error- 

Faaargidae  (IlacrapTddai),  the  most  noble  of 
the  3 chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  other 
2 being  the  Maraphii  and  Maspii.  The  royal  house 
of  the  Achaeraenidae  were  of  the  race  of  the  Pa- 
sargadoe.  They  had  their  residence  chiefly  in  and 
about  the  city  of  pASanoADA. 

Faalaa,  a Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sicy- 
onian  school,  and  flourished  about  B.  c.  220. 

Fa^on  (Ilairlwi'),  a wealthy  banker  at  Athens, 
was  originally  a slave  of  Antistbenes  and  Arches- 
tratus,  who  were  also  bankers.  In  ibeir  service 
he  displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
business,  and  was  manumitted  as  a reword.  He 
afterwards  set  up  a banking  concern  on  bis  ow'D  ac-  ; 
count,  by  which,  together  with  a shield  manufactory, 
he  greatly  enriched  himself,  while  he  continued  all 
along  to  preserve  his  old  character  for  integrity, 
and  his  credit  stood  high  throughout  Greece.  He 
did  not  however  escape  an  accusation  of  fraudu- 
lently keeping  back  some  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a foreigner  fnmi  the  Euxine. 
The  plaintiff's  case  is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Iso- 
crates (rpaw^iri$c6t)^  Still  extant  Pasion  did 
good  service  to  Athens  with  his  money  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  demus  of 
Achaniae.  He  died  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  370,  after 
a lingering  illness,  accompanied  with  failure  of 
light  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  iiflairs 
were  administered  to  a great  extent  by  bis  freed- 
man  Phomiion,  to  whom  he  let  bis  baking  shop 
and  sliicld  manufactory,  and  settled  in  his  will 
tlut  he  should  marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  undertake  the  guardianship 
of  his  younger  son  Pasicles.  His  elder  son,  Apol- 
lodorus,  grievously  diminished  his  patrimony  by 
extravagance  and  law-suils. 

F&ilph&d  daughter  of  Helios  (the 

Sun)  and  Pcrecis,  and  a sister  of  Circe  and  Aectes, 
was  the  wife  of  Minot,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Androgeos,  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus, 
Acalle,  Xeiiodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  J*<uiphacia  (Or.  Met.  xv.  300.) 
Respecting  the  passion  of  Pasiphai*  for  the  beau- 
tiful bull,  and  the  birth  of  the  Minotaurus,  see 
p.  4.50,  a. 

Pasltdles  (TTcurir^Xiif).  1.  A itatuani',  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  4G8,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Colotes,  the  cuiitemporary  of  Phidias. « 2.  A sta- 
tuary', sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the  highest 
distinction,  was  a native  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  bis  countrymen 
in  B.  c.  90.  He  flourished  at  Rome  from  about  GO 
to  30.  Pasiteles  also  wrote  a treatise  in  5 books 
upon  celebrated  works  of  sculpture  and  chasing. 

Faalthl^a  (na<n9«a).  1.  One  of  the  Cbariies, 

or  Graces,  also  called  AglauL»2.  One  of  the  Ne- 
reids. 

Facitigrii  (Tlaffirtypifs  or  no<nri7pit:  prob. 
Kanxm),  a considerable  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  E.  of  Mesobatene,  on  the  confines  of 
Media  and  Penis,  and  flowing  first  W.  by  N.  to 
Al.  Zagros  or  Paracboathras,  then,  breaking  through 
this  chain,  it  turns  to  the  S.,  and  flows  through 
Suaiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
receiving  the  Eulaeos  on  its  W.  side.  Some  geo- 
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gmphers  make  the  Pasitigrls  a tributary  of  the 
Tigria 

Fau&rdn  (Tlourcrdpwr:  near  Dhramisiut  S,\V , 
of  ,/oaaiiriiKi),  a town  of  Epirus  in  Molossia,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossian  kings.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  together  with  70 
other  towns  of  Epirus,  after  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, B.C.  168. 

Paitifiaai  CrUpof.  [CRisri's.] 

Pauidnus  Paulas.  [Pavlis.] 

Fataaci  (ndroncoi),  Phoenician  divinities  whose 
dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phoenician 
ihipi. 

PatUa,  Patal&ne.  [Pattala,  Pattalbnb.] 

Patira  (rd  ndropa : riaTopfus : /*utoru,  Ru.), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lycia,  was  a flourishing 
sea-port,  on  a promontory  of  the  same  name  (i| 
nordpctfe  dxpo),  CO  stadia  (G  geog.  miles)  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Xontbus.  It  was  early  colonised  by 
Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became  a chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  bad  here  a very  celebrated 
oracle,  which  uttered  responses  in  the  winter  only, 
and  from  whose  son  Patarui  the  name  of  the  city 
was  mythically  derived.  It  was  restored  and  en- 
larged by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  called  it 
Arsinoe,  but  it  remained  better  knoam  by  its  old 
name. 

Fitavium  (Patavlnus:  Padova  m Padua\  ui 
ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on 
the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina 
to  Altinuni,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  It  became  a flourishing  and 
important  town  in  early  times,  and  was  powerful 
enough  in  B.  c.  302  to  drive  back  the  Spartan 
king  Cleomenes  with  great  loss,  when  he  attempted 
to  plunder  the  surrounding  country.  Under  the 
Romans  Patavium  was  the  most  important  city  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  and,  by  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures (of  which  its  woollen  stuffs  were  the  most 
celebrated),  it  attained  great  opulence.  According 
to  Strabo  it  possessed  600  citisens,  whose  fortune 
entitled  them  to  the  equestrian  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  Attila  ; and,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  its  citizens,  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  Agilolf,  king  of  the  L4uigobards,  and  rated  to 
the  ground  ; hence  the  modem  town  contains  few 
remains  of  antiquity.  — Patavium  is  celebrated  os 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy.  — In  its 
neighbourhood  were  the  Aqmt  Patavinae^  also 
called  Aponi  Fom^  respecting  which,  see  p.  63,  b. 

PatarctUui,  C.  Valleiui,  a Roman  historian, 
was  probably  bom  about  B.C.  19,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a distinguished  Clampanian  family. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ; and,  soon  after 
he  had  entered  the  army,  he  accompanied  C-  Caesar 
in  his  expedition  to  the  East,  and  was  present  with 
the  latter  at  his  interview  with  the  Parthian  king, 
in  A.  D.  2.  Two  years  afterwards,  a.  d.  4,  he  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  rank  of  Praefectus  Equitum,  having  pre- 
viously filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  tribune  of 
the  soldiers  and  tribune  of  the  camp.  For  the 
next  8 years  Paterculus  served  under  Tiberius, 
either  as  praefectus  or  legatus,  in  the  various  cam- 

giigns  of  the  latter  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and 
almatia,  and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained 
the  favour  of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  quaestor 
A.D.  7,  but  he  continued  to  serve  as  legatus  under 
Tiberius.  He  accompanied  his  commander  on  hU 
return  to  Rome  in  12,  and  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  triumphal  prooesaion  of  Tiberius,  along  with 
M M 
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hii»  brothrr  Mngias  O'lrr.  The  2 brothers  were 
prncUirs  in  15.  i’aterculus  was  alive  in  30,  as  be 
drew  up  his  historr  in  that  jt^r  fur  the  use  of 
M.  V'inicius,  who  was  then  consul  ; and  it  is  con- 
jectured, with  much  probability,  that  he  perish<<l 
in  the  followimr  year  (31),  along  with  the  other 
fnends  of  Sejauus.  The  fisvourable  manner  m 
which  he  had  so  recently  spoken  in  his  history  of 
this  powerful  minister  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  coitdcnniation  on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The 
work  of  Paterculus  which  has  come  down  to  us 
is  a brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books  >tnd 
bears  the  title  C.  le//m  Paitradi  Huiorine  Bo- 
mamie  ad  Af.  Vinicium  Cos.  Libri  II.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  w’ork  is  wranting,  and  there  is  also 
a portion  lost  after  the  8th  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to  give 
a bnef  view  of  uniyenal  history,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  events  connected  with  Home,  the  his- 
tory of  which  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the 
hook.  It  commenced  apparently  writh  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  and  ended  writh  the  year  30.  In  the 
execution  of  his  work,  Velleius  has  shown  great 
skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give 
a consenitive  account  of  all  the  events  of  history ; 
he  seixes  only  upon  a few*  of  the  more  prominent 
facts  which  he  describes  at  sufiicient  length  to 
leave  them  imptressed  upon  the  recollection  of  his 
hearers.  His  style,  which  is  a dose  imitation  of 
SaiiustX  is  characterised  by  clearness  conciseness 
and  energy.  In  his  estimate  of  the  characten  of 
the  leading  actors  in  Roman  history  he  generally 
exhibits  l)oth  discrimination  and  judgment ; but 
he  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises  ^ 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patron  Ti- 
berius. Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus  has 
come  down  to  us  ; and  as  this  manuscript  abounds 
with  errors  the  text  is  in  a very  corrupt  state. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat 
17B9;  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1835;  and  by  Bothc, 
Turici,  1837.  i 

Patemna,  TammtSnu,  a jurist,  is  probably  j 
the  same  person  who  was  praefectus  praetorio  | 
under  Commodns  vid  was  put  to  death  by  the  I 
emperor  on  a charge  of  treason.  He  was  the  author  | 
of  .1  work  in  4 books,  entitled  De  Re  AfiVitan  or  \ 
MUifnrium^  from  w'hich  there  are  two  excerpts  in  I 
the  Digest 

Patmof  (ndrjuox:  Patmo\  one  of  the  islands 
caiifd  Sporades  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at  about  equal 
distinces  S.  of  Samos,  and  W.  of  the  Prom.  Posi- 
dinm  on  the  coast  of  CarU,  celebrated  as  the  place 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  the  Apocalypee.  The  natives  still 
affect  to  show  the  cave  where  St  John  saw  the 
apocal3rptic  visions  (rd  ewflAmov  rijs  iwoKaXvr^w), 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  island  was  a city  with  a 
harbour. 

Patrae  (n^frpai,  narp4fy  Herod.:  norgei/r: 
Patnis\  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  was  situated 
W.  of  Rhium,  near  the  opening  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Arne  (’Apdu),  and  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
autochthon  Enmelus ; and  afrer  the  expulsion  of 
the  lonisnt  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
Patreus,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  The 
town  is  rarely  mentioned  in  early  Greek  history, 
and  was  chiefly  of  importance  as  the  place  from 
which  ihe  Pelop^nesians  directed  their  attacks 
ngamst  the  opposite  coast  of  Aetolia.  Patrme  was 
one  of  the  4 towns  which  took  the  leading  part  in 
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I founding  the  2nd  Achamn  league.  In  eoDae- 

. queiice  of  asaisling  the  Aetoliaxis  against  the  Gauls 

I in  B.C. 27fi,  Patrae  became  so  weakened  that  moot 
of  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  town  and  took  up 
their  abodes  in  the  neighhonring  villages.  Under 
the  Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insigntficant 
place  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the 
towm  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  again  collected 
its  inhabita3ls,and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhypae. 
Augustus  further  gave  Patne  dominion  over  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  even  over  Lorrit,  and 
also  bestowed  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a Roman 
colony : hence  we  find  it  called  on  coins  CoUmia 
Augusta  Aroe  Pairemsis,  Strabo  describes  Patrae 
in  his  time  as  a flourishing  and  populous  town 
with  a good  harbour ; and  it  was  frequently  the 
place  at  which  peraons  landed  sailing  fr^  Italy  to 
Greece.  The  modem  Patras  is  still  an  im- 
portant place,  but  contains  few  remains  of  anti- 
quity. 

Patroelet  (narpoicXiff),  a Macedonian  general 
in  the  service  of  Seleucus  I.  and  Antiochos  1., 
kings  of  Syria.  Patrocies  held,  both  under  $e> 
leucus  and  Antiochoa,  an  important  government 
over  some  of  the  E.  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empuu. 
Daring  the  period  of  his  hoidii^  this  position,  be 
collect^  accurate  geographical  information,  which 
he  afterwards  published  to  the  world  ; but  though 
he  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the 
utmost  reliance  on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title 
nor  exact  subject  of  his  work  it  mentioned.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  it  included  a general 
account  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Patiwclrs 
regarded  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a gulf  or  inlet  of  the 
ocean,  and  maintained  the  possibility  of  sailing 
thither  by  sea  from  the  Indian  (Vean. 

Patrol  Inahla  (IlavpdtcAov  rijiros  ; Gadaro.. 
nett  or  Gmdrvmsi)^  a small  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 

FatrooltU  {ndrpoKXos  or  narpoaX^s),  the  cede-, 
brated  friend  of  .\chtllea,  was  son  of  Menoetius  of 
Opus,  and  grandson  of  Actor  and  .\egina,  whence 
be  is  called  Actorides.  His  mother  is  commonly 
called  Sthencle,  but  some  mention  her  under  the 
name  of  Periapis  or  Polymele.  Aeacuii,  the 
grandfather  of  Achilles,  was  a brother  of  Menoe- 
tius, so  tliat  Achilles  and  Patroclus  were  kins- 
men as  well  as  friends.  While  still  a boy 
Patroclus  involuntarily  slew  Clysonymus,  son  U 
Amphidamas.  In  consequence  of  this  accident  be 
was  taken  by  his  fotl^r  to  Peleus  at  Phthia, 
where  he  was  educated  together  with  Achillei. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  p^  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
Achilles.  He  fought  bravely  against  the  Trojans, 
until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action, 
when  Patroclus  followed  his  example.  But  when 
the  Greeks  were  hard  pressed,  he  begged  Achillea 
to  allow  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  with  his 
men  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks. 
Achilles  granted  the  request,  and  Patroclus  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  Trojans  and  extin- 
guishing the  fire  which  was  raging  among  the 
ships.  He  slew  many  enemici,  and  thrice  made 
an  assault  upem  the  walls  of  Troy ; but  on  a 
sudden  he  was  struck  fay  .Apollo,  and  became 
senseless.  In  this  state  Kuphorbus  ran  him 
through  with  his  lance  from  behind,  and  Hector 
gave  him  the  last  and  fatal  blow.  Hector  alio 
took  possession  of  his  armour.  A long  struggle 
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now  eoiu««i  bet«*^oQ  the  Greeki  and  Trojant  for 
the  body  of  Patroclu* ; but  tko  Conner  obtained 
poctcMion  of  it,  and  brought  it  to  Achillea,  who 
vaa  deeply  grieved,  and  vowed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  bia  friend.  Thetii  protected  the  body 
with  ambroaia  against  decomposition,  until  Achilles 
had  leisure  solemnly  to  bora  it  with  funeral  sacri- 
fices. His  ashes  were  collected  in  a golden  urn 
which  Dionysus  had  once  given  to  Thetis,  and 
were  deposited  under  a roou^  where  the  remiuns 
of  Achilles  were  subsequently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  met  again  in  the  lower  world ; or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 

Fatsroa,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  lived  for 
some  time  in  Rome,  where  be  becrae  acquainted 
with  Cicero  and  others.  From  Rome  he  removed 
to  Athens,  and  there  succeeded  Phaedrus  as  pro* 
sident  of  the  Epicurean  school,  b.  c.  52. 

Patt&U.  [PATTAX-aivn.] 

PatUUdne  or  Pataline  (norraAip^  noroAip^ : 
Lower  Sdmde)^  the  name  of  the  great  delta  formed 
by  the  2 principal  anus  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into  . 
the  tea.  At  the  apex  of  the  delta  stood  the  dty  ! 
Pntt&la  or  Pat&la  (prob.  HjfdertAad).  The  name  ; 
is  probably  a native  Indian  word,  namely  the 
Sanscrit />^d/a,  which  means  tke  W.  country^  and 
is  applied  to  the  W.  part  of  N.  India  about  the  i 
Indus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  E.  port  about 
the  Ganges. 

Patulclua,  a surname  of  Janus.  [JaNua] 

Patflmoa  < ndrou^i : O.  T.  Pitbom : prob.  near 
HaUityK,  or  BelU'U)^  an  Egyptian  city  in  the 
.\rubian  Desert,  on  the  E.  margin  of  the  Delta, 
near  Bubastis,  and  near  the  commencement  of« 
Necho*s  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea;  built 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  captivity  ( Ezod.  L 1 1 ). 

PaoUaa  or  PaolUxia.  L LoUi^  [Lolua.] 
•—2.  Pompeia,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
and  probably  the  daughter  of  Porapeius  Paulinos, 
who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
When  her  husbaud  was  condemned  to  death,  she 
opened  her  veins  along  with  him.  After  the  blood 
had  flowed  some  time,  Nero  coounanded  her  veins 
to  be  bound  up ; she  lived  a few  years  limger,  but 
with  a paleness  which  testified  how  near  she  had 
l>een  to  death. 

PaallAUS.  1.  Pompeitu,  commanded  in  Oer* 
many  along  with  L.  Antistius  V'etus  in  a.  o.  58,  and 
completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inundations  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  bad  commenced  bS  years 
Ixsfore.  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  Do 
DreriUtU  Vitae  { and  the  Pompeia  Paulina,  whom 
the  philosopher  married,  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  this  PauUnus.«2.  G.  Soatdxilaa,  propraetor  in 
Nlauretauia,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
A.  o.  42,  when  he  conquered  the  Moors  who  had  re- 
volted, and  advanced  as  far  as  Mt.  Atlas.  He 
had  the  command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  from  59  to  62.  For  the  first  2 years  all 
his  uodertakinp  were  successful ; but  during  bit 
absence  on  an  expedition  against  tbe  iilaod  of 
Mona  tbe  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 

under  Doadicea  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonius 
on  his  return  from  Mona.  [Boadicba.]  1a  66  | 
he  was  consul ; and  after  the  death  of  Nero  in  68  | 
be  was  one  of  Otho's  gencials  in  tbe  war  against 
VitelUns.  It  was  against  his  advice  that  Otho 
fought  the  battle  at  Bedriacum.  He  was  pardoned 
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by  VitelliuB  after  Nero's  death.'— 3.  Of  MiIan(jt/«- 
diohmen$is\  was  the  secreLiry  of  St.  .\mbrosc,  after 
whose  death  be  became  a deacon,  and  rtfpoired  to 
Africa,  where,  at  the  request  of  Sc  Augustine,  he 
composed  a biography  of  his  fonner  patron.  This 
biography,  and  2 other  small  works  by  Paulinus, 
arc  still  eztanw— 4.  Meropina  Poatioa  Auinioa 
Paulinas,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally 
designated  Paulimus  AWciaus,  was  bom  at  Bour- 
deauz,  or  at  a neighbouring  town,  which  be  colls 
Embromagum,  about  a.  d.  353.  His  parents  were 
wealthy  and  illustrioos,  and  he  received  a careful 
education,  enjoying  in  particular  tbe  instructions  of 
the  poet  Ausoniui.  After  many  yean  spent  in 
worldly  honours  he  withdrew  from  the  wo^  and 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  409.  lie 
died  in  431.  The  works  of  Paulinus  are  still 
extant,  and  consist  of  EpuUJae  (51  in  number), 
Carmma  (32  in  number,  composed  in  a great  va- 
riety of  metres),  and  a short  tract  entitled  Paetio 
S,  <7«ssm  ArthAeneu.  Edited  by  Le  Bmn,  4to. 
Paris,  1685,  reprinted  at  Veron.  1736. 

PaoUns  or  Paolot,  a Homan  cognomen  in  many 
gentes,  but  best  known  as  the  name  of  a family  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.  The  name  was  originally 
written  with  a double  /,  but  subsequently  with 
only  one  1. 

^oliU(nat)Aof),  Greek  w*ritera.  L Aegin^ta, 
a celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whoso  personal  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  except  that  be  was  bom  in 
Aegina,  aiKl  that  be  travelled  a good  desd,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  Alexandria.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  after 
Christ  He  wrote  several  medical  works  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  principal  one  is  stiU  extant,  with 
no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  Dt  i<e 
tliea  LAri  Septetn,  This  work  is  chiefly  a ccir.pitA- 
tion  from  former  writers.  The  Greek  text  l.as 
been  twice  published,  Venet  15*28,  and  Basil. 
1538.  There  is  an  excellent  Engibh  translation  by 
Adams,  London,  18.34,  seq.  — 2.  Of  lirla 

wrotss,  in  a.  D.  378,  an  lmtroducti<m  to  Attro^ 
loyy  (EiO’OTsryh  v^r  dToreXsaMaTat^**),  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  edited  by  Schatiu  or  Schato, 
Wittenberg,  1586.  — S.  Of  Bamosata,  a cele- 
brated heresiarch  of  the  3rd  centory,  was  made 
bishop  of  Antioch,  about  a.  d.  260.  He  w*as 
condmnned  and  deposed  by  a council  hold  in 
‘2G9.  Paulus  denied  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  maintained  tl^t  the  Word 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus.*— 4.-8ilen- 
tiariaa,  so  called,  because  he  was  chief  of  the  si- 
lentiarii,  or  secretaries  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
He  wrote  various  poems,  of  which  the  following 
are  extant: — (1.)  A Xtsicnjiftoii  of -ike  Church 
of  5).  Sophia  ( iM/ppaais  roe  rmov  r^t  hyiat  2v- 
^ks),  consisting  a[  1029  verses,  of  which  the 
first  134  are  iambic,  tbe  rest  hexameter.  This 
poem  gives  a clear  and  graphic  description  of  the 
superb  stnictore  which  forms  its  subj^  and  was 
recited  by  its  author  ai  the  second  dedication  of 
the  cbor^  (a.  d.  562),  after  the  restoration  of 
the  dosse,  which  had  fallen  in.  Edited  by  Ormefe, 
Lipa.  18!^  and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837,  in  the 
Bcmn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  bistoriaae.  (*2.) 
A /Jesarjptiaa  of  the  iVpfr  (''Ea^aair  rev 
4aawtX  ooosistinf  of  304  verses,  is  a supplement  to 
the  fiormer  poem.  It  is  print^  in  toe  editions 
menti<M>ed  above.  (3.)  ^ayrame,  83  in  ail,  given 
in  the  AathJnyia.  Among  these  is  a poem  (hi  the 
Pythiea  Botha  (Kfr  rh  h IIoMms  34p^). 

MS  2 
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PaoluB,  AemlUiu.  L 1C.,  consul  & c.  S02, 
find  magistcr  equitum  to  the  dicUtor  Q.  Fabiui 
Maximuj  Rullianus,  301. — 2.  M.,  couiul  256 
with  Scr.  Fulrius  Paetinoi  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  See  Nobilior, 
No.  1.  »3.  Ik,  ion  of  No.  2.,  consul  219,  when 
he  conquered  Demetrius  of  the  island  of  Pharos  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  for  refuge 
to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  216  with  C.  Terentius  Varro.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  memorable  defeat  at  Cannae. 
[Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  agunst  the 
advice  of  Paulus ; and  he  was  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  Homans  who  perished  in  the  engage- 
ment, refusing  to  fly  from  the  held,  when  a tribune 
of  the  soldiers  offered  him  his  horse.  Hence  we 
find  in  Horace  (Carm.  i.  12) : ^animaeque  magnae 
prodigum  Paulum  superante  Poeno.**  Paulus  a*as 
a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  induence  of  the  plebeian  Te- 
rentius Varro. « 4.  Ik, afterwards  snmamed  Macb- 
DONicus,  ion  of  No.  3,  was  bom  about  230  or  229, 
since  at  the  time  of  his  2nd  consulship,  168,  he 
was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  high  Homan  noblea  He 
would  not  condescend  to  flatter  the  people  for  the 
offices  of  the  state,  maintained  witli  strictness 
severe  discipline  in  the  army,  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  augurs,  to  whose  college  he  be- 
longed, and  maintained  throughout  life  a pure  and 
unspotted  character.  He  was  elected  curule  aediie 
192 ; was  praetor  191,  and  obtained  Further  Spain 
as  his  province,  where  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Luiitoni ; and  was  consul  181,  when  he  conquered 
the  Ingauni,  a Ligurian  people.  For  the  next  13 
years  he  lived  quietly  at  Home,  devoting  most  of 
kis  time  to  the  education  of  his  children.  He  was 
consul  a 2nd  time  in  166,  and  brought  the  war 
against  Perseus  to  a conclusion  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarch  near  Pydna,  on  the  22ml 
of  June.  Perseus  shortly  afterwards  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulus.  [Pbrsbl's.]  Paulus  remained 
in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year  as  proconsul,  and  arranged  the  affairs  of 
Macedonia,  in  conjunction  with  10  Homan  commis- 
sioners, whom  the  senate  had  despatched  for  the 
purpose.  Before  leaving  Greece,  he  marched 
into  Epirus,  where,  in  accordance  with  a cruel 
command  of  tbe  senate,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillaged,  because  they  had  been  in 
alli.ance  with  Perseus.  The  triumph  of  Paulus, 
which  was  celebrated  at  tbe  end  of  November, 
167,  was  the  most  splendid  that  Home  had  yet 
seen.  It  lasted  three  days.  Before  tbe  triumphal 
car  of  Acmilius  walked  the  captive  monarch  of 
Macedonia  and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were 
his  two  illustrious  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  families.  But  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  clouded  by  family  mis- 
fortune. At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  two  younger 
sons ; one,  1 2 years  of  age,  died  only  5 days  be- 
fore his  triumph,  and  the  other,  14  years  of  age, 
only  3 days  after  his  triumph.  The  loss  was  all 
the  severer,  since  he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his 
same  down  to  posterity.  In  164  Paulas  was  censor 
with  Q.  Mareius  Philippas,  and  died  in  160,  after 
a long  and  tedious  illneas.  Tbe  fortune  he  left 
behind  him  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  his  wife’s  dowry.  The  Adelpbi  of  Terence 
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was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  exhibited  in 
his  honour.  Aemilius  Paulus  was  married  twice. 
By  his  first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  bad  4 children,  2 snns, 
one  of  whom  was  adopted  by  Fabius  Maximus  and 
the  other  by  P.  Scipio,  and  2 daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the 
other  to  M.  Cato,  son  of  Cato  the  censor.  He 
afterwards  divorced  Papiria  ; and  by  his  2nd  wife, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  be  had  2 tons,  wbo«e 
death  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a daughter, 
who  was  a child  at  the  time  that  her  father  was 
elected  to  his  2nd  consulship. 

Paulnt,  JftUus,  one  of  the  most  distingmshed  of 
the  Roman  jurists,  has  been  supposed,  without 
liny  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  He  w*as  in 
tbe  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and  consequently  was 
acting  as  a jurist  in  the  reign  of  Septimins  Severux. 
He  was  exiled  by  Elagabaios,  but  oe  was  recalled 
by  Alexander  Severus  when  the  Utter  became  em- 
peror, and  was  made  a member  of  bis  consilium. 
Paulus  also  held  the  office  of  praefectus  praeUwio  : 
he  survived  his  contemporary  Ulpian.  Paulus  was 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  tbe  Roman  Uw 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  from  him  in 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist,  except  Ul- 
pian. Upwards  of  70  separate  works  by  Paulus 
are  quoted  in  the  Digest.  Of  these  his  greatest 
work  was  Ad  EdichuHy  in  80  books. 

Paulas,  Passifous,  a contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  was  a distinguished  Roman 
eqiies,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiac  and  lyric 
poems.  He  belonged  to  the  same  municipium 
(Mevania  in  Umbria)  as  Propertius,  whom  he 
numbered  among  his  ancestors. 

Pausanlas  (nauroi'iat).  1.  A Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  Cleom- 
brotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several  uTiters 
incorrectly  coll  him  king;  but  he  only  succeeded 
his  father  Cleombrotus  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
cousin  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  for  whom 
he  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty  from  b.  c.  479 
to  the  period  of  his  death.  In  479,  when  tbe 
Athenians  called  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid 
against  the  Persians,  the  Spartans  sent  a body  of 
.5000  Spartans, each  attended  by  7 Helots,  nnder  the 
command  of  Pausanias.  At  the  Isthmus  Pausa- 
nias  was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponnesian  allies, 
and  at  Eieusis  by  tbe  Athenians,  and  forthwith 
took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  the  other 
Greek  generals  forming  a sort  of  council  of  war. 
The  allied  forces  amounted  to  nearly  1 10,000  men. 
Near  Plataene  in  Boeotia,  Pausanias  defeated  the 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonios. 
This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence  of 
Greece.  Pausanias  received  as  his  reward  a tenth 
of  the  Persian  spoils.  In  477  the  confederate 
Greeks  sent  out  a fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pausanias,  to  follow  up  their  success  by  driving 
the  Persians  completely  out  of  Europe  and  the 
islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attacked,  and  the  greater 
port  of  it  Burned.  From  Cyprus  Pausanias  tailed 
to  Byxantium,  and  captured  the  city.  The  capture 
of  this  city  afforded  l^iusanias  an  opportnnity  for 
commencing  the  execution  of  the  design  which  he 
had  apparently  formed  even  before  leaving  Greece. 
Daxxled  by  his  succeu  and  reputation,  bis  station 
as  a Spartan  citixeo  had  become  too  restricted  for 
bis  ambition.  His  position  as  regent  was  one 
which  must  terminate  when  the  king  became  of 
age.  He  therefore  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant  over 
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the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  Mtistance  of  the 
Persian  king.  Among  the  prUoners  taken  at  By* 
zanlium  were  some  Persians  connected  with  the 
royal  fiunily.  These  he  sent  to  the  king,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  bring  Sports  and  the 
rest  of  Greece  under  his  power,  and  proposed  to 
marry  his  daughter.  His  offers  were  gladly  ac> 
cepted,  and  wliatever  amount  of  troops  and  nioney 
be  required  for  accomplishing  his  designs.  Pausa> 
iiias  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  do- 
mineering temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  bis  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pelopon- 
nesians and  Aeginetans,  voluntarily  olTcred  to 
transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence  of 
rank  which  Sparta  bad  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  this 
way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
rise.*  Reports  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  Pau- 
sanias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled  and  put 
upon  his  trial ; but  the  evidence  respecting  his 
meditated  treachery  was  not  yet  thought  sufficiently 
strong.  Shortly  afterwards  be  returned  to  By- 
zantium, without  the  orders  of  the  epbors,  and 
renewed  his  treasonable  intrigues.  He  was  again 
recalled  to  Sparta,  was  again  put  on  his  trial,  and 
again  acquitted.  But  even  after  this  second  escape 
he  still  continued  to  carry  on  hU  intrigues  with 
PersixL  At  length  a man,  who  was  charged  with 
a letter  to  Persia,  having  his  suspicions  awakened 
by  noticing  that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on 
similar  errands  had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal 
of  Pausanias  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  carried 
the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to  arrest 
Pausoitias : but  he  t4x>k  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus.  The  epbors  stripped  off  the 
roof  of  the  temple  and  built  up  the  door ; the 
aged  mother  of  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  first  who  laid  a stone  for  this  purpose. 
When  be  w*HS  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors 
took  him  out  lest  his  deatli  should  pollute  the 
sanctuary.  He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside, 
B.  c.  47(1.  He  left  3 sons  behind  him,  PiiitoAiinz, 
afterwards  king,  Cleomenes  and  AristocIes.M2. 
Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
w.as  king  of  Sparta  from  B.C.  40d  to  394.  In  4U3 
he  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Attica,  and  secretly 
favoured  the  cause  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athe- 
nian exiles,  in  order  to  counteract  the  plans  of 
Lysander.  In  395  Pausanias  was  sent  with  an 
army  against  the  Thebans  ; but  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Lysander,  who  was  sl.iin  under  the 
walls  of  ilaliartus,  on  the  day  before  Pausanias 
reached  the  spot,  the  king  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces  from  Boeotia.  On  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  w.is  in)peached,  and  seeing  that  a fair  trial  was 
not  to  bo  hoped  for,  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  living  at  Tegra 
in  385,  when  Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son 
Agesipolit,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  — 3. 
King  of  Macedonia,  the  sou  and  successor  of  Aero- 
pus.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession by  Aniyntas  II.,  394. •-•4.  A pretender  to 
the  tlirone  of  Macedonia,  made  his  appearance  in 
387,  after  Alexander  II.  had  Wn  assassinated 
by  Ptolemacus.  Eurydice,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander, sent  U)  request  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
general,  Iphicrates  who  expelled  Pausanias  from 
the  kingdom. »6.  A Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
tinguished family,  from  the  province  of  Orestit. 
Having  been  shamefully  treated  by  AtUilu«,  he 
conipiained  of  the  outrage  to  Philip  ; but  as  Philip 
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took  no  notice  of  his  complaints,  he  directed  his 
vengeance  against  the  king  himself.  He  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  Philip  at  the  festival  held  at 
Aegae,  336,  but  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  some 
officers  of  the  king's  guard.  Suspicion  rested  on 
Olympias  and  Alexander  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
de^ ; but  with  regard  to  Alexander  at  any  rate 
the  siupicion  is  probably  totally  unfounded.  There 
was  a story  that  Pausanias,  while  meditating  re- 
venge, having  asked  the  sophist  Hermocrates 
which  was  the  shortest  way  to  fame,  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  it  was  by  killing  the  man  who  bad  per- 
f^ormed  the  greatest  achievements.  ~ 6.  The  traveller 
and  gec^pwpher,  w'as  perhaps  a native  of  Lydia. 
He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  bis  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  *EAAd8ot  n«pi- 
^>7?<rn,  a Periegen*  or  Itinerary  of  Grttcty  is  in  10 
books,  and  contains  a description  of  Attica  and 
Megaris  (i.),  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and 
Argolis  (ii.),  Loconica  (iii.),  Meseenia  (iv.),  Elis 
(r.  ri. ),  Achaea  (vii.),  Ai^ia  (viii.),  Boeotia 
(ix.),  Phocis  (x.).  The  work  shows  that  Pausa- 
nias visited  most  of  the  places  in  these  divisions 
of  Greece,  a fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  his  description. 
The  work  is  merely  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias  gives 
no  general  description  of  a country  or  even  of  a 
place,  but  he  describes  the  things  os  he  comes  to 
them.  His  account  is  minute  ; but  it  mainly  refers 
to  objects  of  antiquity,  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  picturea  lie  also 
mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  the 
mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which 
indeed  are  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them. 
His  religious  feeling  was  strong,  and  his  belief 
sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  true  good 
faith  and  seriousnesa  His  style  has  been  much 
condemned  by  modem  critics ; but  if  we  except 
some  corrupt  passages,  and  if  we  allow  that  his 
order  of  words  is  nut  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers, 
there  is  hardly  much  obscurity  to  a person  who  is 
competently  acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  matter. 
With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of  modem 
timea  who  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable 
facts  in  a small  volume.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Siebelia  Lipa  — 1828,  5 volt.  8vo.  and  by 

fxhubort  and  Walz,  Lips.  1838 — 40,  3 vols.  Hvo. 

Pauilaafnautrlas),  one  of  the  mo8tdistinf;ui»hed 
Greek  painters,  was  a contemporary  of  Aristides, 
Melanthius,  and  Apelles  (about  me.  3GU— 330), 
and  a disciple  of  Pampkilua  He  bad  previously 
be<‘n  instructed  by  his  father  Briete*,  who  lived  at 
Sicyon,  where  also  Pausias  passed  his  life.  The 
department  of  the  art  which  Pausias  most  prac- 
tised was  painting  in  encaustic  w'ith  the  ceUr»in, 
His  favourite  subjects  were  small  panel-pictures, 
chiefly  of  boya  Une  of  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures w'os  the  porlmit  of  Olycera,  a dower-girl  of 
his  native  city,  of  whom  he  was  en.'unoured 
when  a young  man.  Most  of  his  paintings  were 
probably  transported  to  Rome  with  the  other  trea- 
sures of  Sicyoman  art,  in  the  aedileshipof  .Scaums, 
when  the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property,  in  order 
to  i«y  its  debta 

PauiUj^um  (t5  TTai/<r(At/vo»>),  that  is,  the 

grief-asiuaging,*'  was  the  name  of  a splendid 
: villa  near  Neapolis  in  Campania,  wiiich  Vedios 
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PoHIo  to  Ansrn«tns.  The  name  wus  j 

tmnifrtTed  to  the  celebmied  grotto  (now /^ojn7»y)y>o) 
between  Naples  and  Purzunli,  which  was  formed  | 
hr  a tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  by  the  architect  | 
Coceeiti*,  by  conmiand  of  Agrippa.  At  iu  entrance  I 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown.  I 

Faaton  (Tla^wr),  a Greek  painter,  who  ap*  ' 
pears  from  the  description  of  Arwtotle  {Poft.  2.§  2.) 
to  have  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  of  this 
philosopher. 

PantiUM  (Pausnl^us:  Jifuatr  fUit  Olmo\  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  between  L’rbs 
Salvia  and  Aeculum. 

PtTor.  [pAttoa.] 

Pax,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  called  Irfoe  by  the 
Greeks.  [Inist]  I 

Pax  JfllU  or  Pax  Angnita  (BrJrj\  a Ronutn  | 
colony  in  Lnsitania,  and  the  seat  of  a Conventus  [ 
jnridicus,  N.  of  Julia  Mrttilis, 

Pazi  {Paxo  And  Anti/0tjr>),  the  name  of  2 small 
islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  between  Corerra 
and  Leucaa. 

PedaetiBi  or  Pedaeta  (n^aior,  acens.,  Horn.  II, 
xiii.  172).  a town  of  the  Troad. 

PMSlinai  (rii?WA.ior).  1,  (C.  Okinazi),  a pro- 
montory of  Caria,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinos 
Glauciis,  called  alw  Artemisium  from  a temple  of 
Artemis  upon  it.  “2.  dfUa  Orr>/n)  a pro- 

montory on  the  E.  side  of  Cyprus. 

Pidita  (niT^a^ra  : nifScurnrr,  pL  TTf^oiT^t, 
Herod.),  a very  ancient  cHy  of  Caria,  was  originally 
a chief  alK>de  id  the  Lelege*.  Alexander  assigned  it 
to  Ilalicamassns.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
it  had  entirely  vanished,  though  its  name  was  prc> 
se^^•ed  in  that  of  the  district  around  its  site,  namely 
Ped&sif  (rii}^a<Ti'5).  Its  l<H'ality  is  only  known 
thus  hir,  that  it  must  have  stood  somewhere  in  the 
triangle  fonned  by  Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  and 
Slratnnicea. 

Pdd&aoi  (ri'Mao’oj),  a to  am  of  Mysis  on  the 
Satniois,  mentioned  several  times  by  Humer.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  aays 
that  it  was  a settlement  of  the  L<deges  on  M.  Ida. 
Pediinoi.  Ateonlos.  [Am^omub.] 

PedltlS.  L Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Jnlius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caf'sar’s  eldest  sister.  He  served  under  C^.’sar  in  j 
Gaul  as  his  legatus.  B.  c.  57.  In  55,  he  was  a . 
candidate  for  the  curule  aedth'ship  with  Cn.  Plan-  I 
citts  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election.  In  the 
civil  w'ar  he  fought  on  Caesar's  side.  He  was 
praet'TT  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated  and 
slew  Milo  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Thurii.  In  45, 
he  served  gainst  the  Pompeian  party  in  Spain. 
In  Caesar's  w'ill  Pedius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs 
along  with  his  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  fX'ta- 
>ius  and  Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  3-4ths  of 
the  property,  and  the  reinaining  l-4th  l>eing  divided 
between  Piiiarius  and  Pedius:  the  latter  retign«*d 
his  share  of  the  inheritance  to  Octavius.  After 
the  fall  of  the  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  at  the 
battle  of  Mutina  in  April,  43,  Octavius  marched 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  in  the  month 
of  August  he  was  elected  consul  along  with  Pediu<. 
The  latter  forthwith  proposed  a law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ltx  Pfdioy  by  which  alt  the  murderers 
of  Julius  Caesar  w'ere  punished  with  aquae  ei 
imUrdietio.  Pedius  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city, 
while  Octavius  marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy.  lie 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  shortly  alter  the 
Mws  of  the  proscription  hud  reached  liome.  —2 


SaxtQf,  a Rofnan  jurist,  frequently  cited  byPauhis 
' and  Ulpian.  lived  before  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

PedBfiliflatli(ne8nrXi4fouf),acitT  in  the  interior 
of  Pisidta,  and  apparently  on  the  Forrmedon, 
above  Aspendns  and  Selge.  It  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state : but  was  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  Selge.  Mr.  Fellowes  supposes  its  she  to  be 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period  near 
BolkoM-Kni  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eurymedon. 
PMo  Alhinorisiis.  fALBrxovANra.1 

PedoMetis,  Sex.  L Propraetor  in  Sicilr,  b.c. 
76  and  75,  in  the  Utter  of  which  years  Ckwo 
sened  und«^  him  as  quaestor. —•  2 Son  of  the 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticos  and 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  Peducaeos  sided  with 
Caoiiar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  the 
eovernment  of  Sardinia.  In  39,  be  was  propraetor 
in  Spain. 

Pedum  (Pedimis : f^oA^iraao).  an  ancient  town 
of  liatitim  on  the  Via  Laricana,  which  foil  into 
decay  at  an  early  period. 

Pegae.  [Pagaz.] 

Pdg&sis'  (TTtTTVMrfi),  i.  e.  sprung  from  Pegasos^ 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  which 
was  calW  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The 
Mu^'s  are  also  called  Pepnsule*.  because  the  fbniK 
tain  Hippocrene  was  sact^  to  them. 

Peghstlt(n^7a4rof).  1.  The  eelelnated  winged 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thus  related.  When  Perseos 
struck  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom  Posei- 
don had  had  intercourse  in  the  form  of  a horse  or  a 
bird,  there  sprang  from  her  Chrrsaor  and  the  horse 
Pegasus.  The  Utter  received  this  name  becaose 
he  was  believed  to  have  made  his  appearance  near 
the  sources  (irfoyoi)  of  Oceanua  He  ascended  to 
the  seats  of  the  immortals,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
the  palace  of  Zens,  for  whom  he  carried  thunder 
.and  lightning.  According  to  this  view,  which  is 
apparently  the  most  ancient,  Pegasus  was  the 
thundering  horse  of  Zeus  ; but  Uter  WTiters  de- 
scribe him  as  the  h<irse  of  Kos  (.Aurora),  and  pUee 
him  among  the  stars. — Pegasus  alto  acts  a proou* 
nent  part  in  the  combat  of  Reilerophoo  against  the 
Chimaera.  In  order  to  kill  the  Chimaera,  it 
w*as  necessoni*  for  Bellerophon  to  obtain  poeaessio& 
of  Pegnsus.  For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Po- 
lyidua  at  Corinth  advis^  him  to  spend  a night  m 
the  temple  of  Athena.  As  Rellernpbon  was  asleep 
in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appear^  to  him  in  a 
dream,  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  to  Poeeidmi, 
and  gave  him  a golden  bridle.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  the  bridle,  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  caught 
Pegasus,  while  he  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pireoe. 
According  to  some  .Athena  herself  tamed  and  bridled 
Pegasus,  and  surrendered  him  to  BeUerophoo. 
After  he  had  conquered  the  Chimaera,  he  endea- 
voured to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his  winged  horse, 
but  fell  down  upon  the  earth.  [Bzllkboprox.] 
Pegasus  however  continued  his  flight  to  heaven. 
— Pegasus  was  also  regarded  as  the  horse  of  the 
Muses,  and  in  this  connection  is  more  celebrated 
in  modern  times  than  in  antiquity  ; for  with  the  a»- 
cients  he  had  no  oonoection  with  the  Muses,  except 
producing  with  his  hoof  the  inspiring  fountam 
Hippocrene.  The  story  about  this  fountaiB  nms 
as  follows.  When  the  9 Muses  engaged  in  a con- 
test with  the  9 danghters  of  Pieros  on  Ml.  HeU- 
con,  all  became  daricness  when  the  daughters  of 
Pieros  began  to  sing  ; whereas  during  the  song  of 
the  Muses,  heaven,  the  sea,  and  ^1  the  rivers 
stood  still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rose  heavenward 
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with  delight,  until  PegMut,  on  the  advice  of 
Poteidon,  stopped  iu  aacent  br  kicking  it  with  his 
hoof.  From  this  kick  there  arose  Hippocrene, 
the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on  Mt.  Helicon, 
which,  for  this  reason,  Persius  calls/ciss  cttMitmu. 
Others  again  relate  that  Peffasus  caused  the  well 
to  gush  forth  because  he  was  ihirstr.  Pegasus  is 
often  seen  represented  in  ancient  wiwks  of  art 
along  with  Athena  and  Belleropbon. 2.  A Ibv 
man  jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupils  of  Procn* 
lus  and  praefectus  urbi  under  Domitian  (Jut.  it. 
7b').  The  Senntusconsultnm  Pegasianum,  which 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  Pegasus 
was  consul  suffectus  with  Pnsio,  probably  took  its 
name  from  him. 

Peiso  Laetu.  [Pbi.ao  Laccsl] 

Pela^os.  |Mt)bably  a imtive  of  Britain.  cele> 
brated  as  the  propagator  of  those  heretical  opinions, 
which  have  derived  their  name  from  him,  and 
which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  by  his  con- 
temporaries Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  .Sth 
century,  when  w'c  find  him  residing  at  Rome.  In 
the  year  40!:^  or  410,  when  Alaric  was  threatening 
the  metropolis  Pelagius  accompanied  by  his  dis- 
ciple and  ardent  admirer  Coelestius,  passed  over 
to  i*icily,  from  thence  proceeded  to  Africa,  and 
leaving  Coelestius  at  Orthage,  sailed  for  Palestine. 
The  fame  'of  his  sanctity  had  preceded  him,  for 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  great  warmth 
by  Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  church.  Soon  afterwards  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius  were  denounced  as  heretical  ; and  in 
A.  D.  417  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  were  anathema- 
tized by  Pope  Innocentius.  A very  few  only  of 
the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  deocended 
to  os.  They  are  printed  with  the  works  of  Je- 
rome. 

Pelagdtlla  (n«X<r>orfa  *.  n<Xdyorsr,  pi.).  1.  A 
district  in  Macedonia.  The  Pelagoncs  were  an 
ancient  people,  probably  of  Pelnsgic  origin,  and 
seem  originalir  to  have  inhabited  the  rall^  of  the 
Axius,  since  Horner  calls  Pelagon,  a son  of  Axiiis. 
The  Pelagoncs  afterwards  migrated  W.-wards  to 
the  Erigon,  the  country  around  which  received  the 
name  of  Pelagonia,  which  thus  lay  S.  of  Paeonia. 
The  chief  town  of  this  district  was  also  called 
Pelagonia  ( now  Vi/olia  or  Afomastir)^  which  was 
under  the  Romans  the  capital  of  the  4th  division 
of  Macedonia.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Rgnatia 
not  ^ from  the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. 
^2.  A district  in  Thessaly,  called  the  Pelagonian 
TripoUs,  because  it  consisted  of  the  3 towns  of 
Aedms,  Pythium,  and  DoUche.  It  was  situated 
\V.  of  Olympus  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Titare- 
aiut,  and  belonged  to  Perrhaebia,  whence  these  3 
towns  are  sometimes  called  the  Prrrhaebian  Tri- 
pnlis.  Some  of  the  Macedonian  Pelagonians,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  Paeo- 
nians,  migrated  into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  which 
was  origiually  inhabited  by  Dorians. 

Palaitgi  (TIsAo^Toi),  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  who  established  the  worship  of  the  Dodo- 
naean  Zeus,  Hephaestus,  the  Cabiri,  and  other  divi- 
nities that  belong  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  claimed  descent  from  a mythical 
hero  Pelasgui,  of  whom  we  have  different  accounts 
in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
gians.  The  nation  was  widely  spread  ovfr  Greece 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  .irrhipeUgn  ; and 
the  name  of  Fei*$pia  was  given  at  one  time  to 
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Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  repre- 
sented Pelosgus,  os  a descendant  of  Phoroneut,  king 
of  Argos  • and  it  seems  to  have  been  grnemliy  l>e- 
lieved  by  the  Greeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from 
Argos  to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  were,  in  addition  to 
Argos.  sonie<if  the  princii^al  seats  of  the  Pelasgi. 
They  were  also  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  according  to  some  writers  in  Italy  as  well.  Of 
the  language,  habits,  mid  civiH*alion  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  snys 
they  spoke  a barbarous  language,  that  is,  a lan- 
guage not  Greek  ; but  from  the  facility  with  which 
the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  co^ilesced  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Athe- 
nians and  Arcadians  are  said  to  have  been  of  pure 
Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  proViable  that  the  2 langnnges 
had  a close  affinity.  The  Pelasgi  are  further  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  to  have 
possessed  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts.  The  most  ancient  architectural  remains  of 
Greece,  such  as  the  treasury  or  totnb  of  Athens  at 
Mycenae,  are  ascribed  tn  the  Pelasgians,  and  are 
cited  as  specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though 
there  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  statements. 

Pi^Lasgla  (IlsXa^fd),  an  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  of  Delos  and  Lesbos,  referring,  of  course,  to 
their  having  been  early  seals  of  the  Pelasgions. 

Pelaagl6tiz(n«XcuryuvT(f),a  district  in  Thessaly, 
between  Hestiaeotis and  Magnesia.  [Thbssalia.] 

PeUiguf.  [Pblasgi.] 

Ptie&d5net,  a Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  between  the  sources  of  the  Durius 
and  the  Ibems. 

Pelethrdnliun  (TTrXsdpdrtor),  a mountainous  d is- 
trict  in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mt.  Pelion,  where  the 
Lapithae  dwelt,  and  which  is  said  to  hare  derived 
its  name  from  Pelethroniiis,  king  of  the  Lapithae, 
who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and  the  saddle. 

Pilcat  (ITifXsuf),  son  of  Aeaens  and  Kndeis, 
was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Phthia  in  Thessaly. 
Me  was  a brother  of  Telamon,  and  step-broth  r of 
Phocus,  the  son  of  Aeocus,  by  the  Nereid  Psamathc. 
PeleuB  and  Telamon  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Pbocus, 
because  he  excelled  them  in  their  military  games, 
and  Telamon,  or,  according  toothers,  Pcleui,  mur- 
dered their  step-brother.  The  2 brother*  concealed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phoctis,  but 
were  nevertheless  found  out,  and  expelled  by 
.Aeacus  from  Aegina.  Peleu*  went  to  Phthia  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  murder 
by  Kurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married  his  daughter 
Antigone,  and  received  with  her  a 3rd  of  Kurytion 's 
kingdom.  Others  relate  tliat  he  went  to  (Vyx  at 
Trachis ; and  as  he  had  come  to  The**nlr  without 
companion*,  he  prayed  to  Zeus  for  on  armv ; and 
the  god,  to  please  Pcieus,  metamorphosed  tW  ants 
(fivpnitK4f)  into  men.  who  were  accordingly  called 
Myrmidons.  Peleu*  arcomfianied  Kurytion  to  the 
Calvdonian  hnnt,  and  involuntarily  killed  him 
his  spear,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fled 
from  Phthia  to  lolcua,  where  he  was  again  purified 
by  Arostut,  the  king  of  the  place.  While  resid  n^i 
at  lolcus,  Attydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in 
love  with  him  ; but  as  her  propostd*  wore  rejected 
by  Peleu*,  she  accused  him  to  her  h'lsliaxid  ot 
having  attempted  her  virtue.  Acastus,  unwilling 
to  stain  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  hospitably  received,  and  whom  he  had  puri- 
fied from  his  guilt,  took  him  to  Ml.  Pelion,  where 
they  hunted  wild  beasts  ; uid  when  Pelrui,  over- 
.*f  M 4 
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cumc  with  had  fallen  asleep,  Acajtus  left 

him  alone,  and  concealed  bit  sword,  that  he  might 
>>e  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts.  When  Peleus 
awoke  and  sought  his  sword,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Centaurs,  but  was  saved  by  Chiron,  who  also  re- 
stored to  him  his  sword.  There  ore  some  modifi- 
cations of  this  account  in  other  writers : instead  of 
Astydamia,  some  mention  Hippolyte,  the  daughter 
of  Cretheus ; and  others  relate  that  after  Acastoi 
had  concealed  the  sword  of  Peleus,  Chiron  or  Her- 
mes brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made 
by  Hephaestus.  While  on  Mt.  Pelion,  Peleus 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he  became 
the  hither  of  Achilles,  though  some  regarded  this 
Thetis  as  different  from  the  marine  diviuity,  and 
called  her  a daughter  of  Chiron.  The  gods  took 
part  in  the  marriage  solemnity ; Chiron  presented 
Pelens  with  a lance,  Poseidon  with  the  immortal 
hones,  Balius  and  Xanthus,  and  the  other  gods 
with  arms.  Kris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddeM 
who  was  not  invited  to  tiie  nuptials,  and  she  re- 
venged herself  by  throwing  an  apple  among  the 
guests,  with  the  inscription  to  the  fauest.^ 
[Paris.]  Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  the  only 
son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  later  writers  state 
that  she  had  already  destroyed  by  fire  6 children, 
of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Peleus,  and  that 
as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  Achilles,  her 
7th  child,  she  was  prevented  by  Peleua  After 
ibis  Peleus,  who  is  also  mentioned  .iinong  the 
Argonauts,  in  conjunction  with  Jason  and  the 
Dioscuri,  besieged  Acastus  and  lolcus,  slew  Ast}*- 
damia,  and  o\er  the  Kattered  limbs  of  her  body 
led  his  warriors  into  the  city.  The  flocks  of  Peleus 
were  at  one  time  worried  by  a wolf,  which 
Psamathe  had  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  son 
Phocus,  but  she  herself  afterwards,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleus, 
who  had  in  former  tiroes  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  wnt  too  old  to  accompany 
bis  son  Achilles  against  that  city:  he  remained  at 
home  and  survived  the  death  of  his  son. 

F£U&det  (n«\iadcr),  the  daughters  of  Pelias. 
See  PRLIAS. 

PSUas  (TTfAlaf),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Tyro,  a 
daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Poseidon  once  visited 
Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Enipeus,  with 
whom  she  was  in  love,  and  she  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus.  To  conceal  her 
shame,  their  mother  exposed  the  2 boys,  but  they 
were  found  and  reared  by  some  countrymen.  They 
subsequently  learnt  their  parentage  ; and  after  the 
death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  lolcos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  they  seised  the  throne  of  lolcos,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aeson,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro. 
Pelias  soon  afterwards  expelled  bis  own  brother 
Neleus,  and  thus  became  sole  ruler  of  lolcos.  After 
Pelias  had  long  reigned  over  lolcos,  Jiison,  the 
•on  of  Aeson,  came  to  lolcos  and  claimed  the  king- 
dom os  his  right  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  Pe> 
lias  sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
,nauls.  After  the  return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut 
to  pieces  and  boiled  by  bis  own  daughters  (the 
Peliadei\  who  had  been  told  by  liledea  that 
in  this  manner  they  might  restore  their  father 
to  vigour  and  youth.  His  son  Acastus  held 
funeral  games  in  his  honour  at  lolcus,  and  ex- 
pelled Jason  and  Medea  from  the  countrj'.  [For 
details,  see  Jason  ; Mrdxa;  Argonaittak.] 
Tilt  names  of  several  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
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are  recorded.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  was 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  Admetos,  who  is  therefore 
called  by  Ovid  FeUae  pener, 

PiUdas  (nnAfldijr,  nnA«Mr>'),  a patronymic 
from  Peleus,  generally  given  to  bis  son  Achilles, 
more  rarely  to  his  grandson  Neoptolcmus. 

Peli^ni,  a brave  and  warlike  people  of  Sabine 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bonnded  S.E.  by  the  Marsi, 
N.  by  the  Mamidni,  S.  by  Samnium  and  the 
Frentani,  and  E.  by  the  Frentani  likewise.  The 
climate  of  their  country  was  cold  (Hor.  C«zras.  iil, 
19.  b.) ; but  it  produ^  a considerable  quantity 
of  flax  and  was  celebrated  for  its  honey.  The 
Peligiii,  like  their  neighbours,  the  Marti,  were 
regarded  os  magiciana  Their  principal  towns 
were  Corpinium  and  SuLMa  They  oflered  a 
brave  resistance  to  the  Romans,  but  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  republic  along  with  their  neighbours 
the  Marti,  Marrucini  and  Frentani  in  b.  c.  304. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war  (90, 89), 
and  their  chief  town  Corfinium  was  destined  by  the 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of 
Rome.  They  were  subdued  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
after  which  lime  they  are  rarely  mentioned. 

Pelinaetis  Mons  (rd  ncAtpoXop  dpor,  or  n«AAi^ 
veuoy:  M.  Eiku)^  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  a little  N.  of  the  city  of  Chios,  with 
a celebrated  temple  of  Zcvt  IlsAmubr. 

Paliima,  or  more  commonly  Pelinnaetna  (11^ 
AIppo,  nfAtpyaxop : CAznMih'),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Hestiaeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  was 
taken  by  the  Homans  in  their  war  with  Antiochus. 

Pelion,  more  rarely  Pelloa  (t5  n^Axov  6pos : 
PUtddhi  or  Zagora)^  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
Thessaly  in  the  district  of  Magneua,  was  situated  be- 
tween the  lake  Boebeis  and  the  Pagasacan  gulf,  and 
formed  the  promontories  of  Sepias  and  .\eantiom. 
Its  sides  were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit was  a temple  of  Zeus  Actaeus,  where  the  cold 
was  10  severe,  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro- 
cession  to  this  temple  once  a year  wore  thick  skins 
to  protect  themselvea  Mu  Pelion  was  celebrated 
in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their  war  with  the 
gods  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heap  Ossa  and 
Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  Olym- 
pus in  order  to  ecsle  heaven.  Near  the  summit  of 
this  mountain  was  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
whose  residence  was  probably  placed  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  the  medicinal  pUnts  which 
grew  upon  the  mountain,  since  be  was  celebrated, 
for  his  skill  in  medicine.  On  Pelion  also  the 
timber  vv'as  felled,  with  which  the  ship  Argo  aas 
built,  whence  Ovid  applies  the  term  Feluu  or^or 
to  this  ship. 

PellR(n^AXa:  TltAAojor,  Pellaetit).'^  1.  (AUi‘ 
it/isi),  an  ancient  toan  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Bottiaea,  was  situated  upon  a bill,  and  upon  a lake 
formed  by  the  river  Lydias,  120  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  It  continued  to  be  a place  of  small  im- 
portance till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy, and  adorned  it  with  many  public  buildinga 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers 
on  account  of  its  being  the  birtJi-place  of  Alexander 
the  GreaU  It  h'ov  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia  [see  p. 
404, a.], and  was  subsequently  madea  Roman  colony 
under  the  name  of  Col.  JtU.  Aug.  (El^ 

liuJeJt  9}^  the  S.-mDSt  of  the  lU  cities  which  com- 
posed the  Decapolii  in  Peraea,  that  is  in  Pales- 
tine E.  of  the  Jordan,  stood  o Roman  miles  S.E. 
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of  Scy thopolit,  and  woi  alio  called  BoPrif.  It  waa 
taken  by  Antiochua  the  Great,  in  the  wars  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was  held  by  a Macedonian 
colony,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  its  inhabitants  to  em- 
brace the  Jewish  rcliitton.  It  was  restored  and  given 
back  to  its  old  inhabitants  by  Pompey.  It  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  Christians  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Romans.  The 
exact  site  of  Pella  is  very  uncertain. « 8.  A city 
of  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  formerly  colled  Phamace, 
was  named  Pella  by  the  Macedonians,  and  after 
words  Apamba  (No.  1.)«4.  In  Phrygia,  [Pbl- 

TAK.) 

Pellaetu  Pagtli  was  the  name  giren  by  Alex- 
ander, after  Pella  in  Macedonia,  to  the  district  of 
Susiana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  ; in  which 
he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  called 
Charax. 

FeU&iut.  [PxLLBNX,  No.  Z} 

Felldnd  (IlcAA^i^,  Dor.  IlfAAdra:  ncAXT^revc). 
1.  A city  in  Acbaia  bordering  on  Sicyonia,  the 
most  E.-Iy  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated 
on  n bill  60  stadia  from  the  city,  and  was  strongly 
fonitietL  Its  port-town  was  Aristouautae.  The 
ancients  deriTed  its  name  from  the  giant  Pallas, 
or  from  the  Argive  Pellen,  the  son  of  Phorbas.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Homer ; and  the  inhabitants  of 
Scione  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia 
professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Pellenaeani  in 
Achaia,  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian 
coast  on  their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  Pellene  sided  with  Sparta.  In  the 
later  wars  of  Greece  between  the  Achaean  and 
Actolian  leagues,  the  town  was  several  times  taken 
by  the  contending  parties.  — Between  Pellene  and 
Aegae  there  was  a iroailer  town  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  celebrated  Pellenian  cloaks  (IlcAAif- 
Vicucal  xAarroi)  were  made,  which  were  given  us 
prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at  this  place. 
•*•2.  Usually  called  Pellaaa,  a town  in  I.<aconia 
on  the  Eurotas,  about  50  stadia  N.W.  of  Sparta, 
belonging  to  the  Spartan  Tripolis. 

FdlddSfl  (riTfAfliSTif  in  App.  noAdcix  : 

(^rmyro),  a port-town  belonging  to  Buthrotum  in 
Epirus,  and  on  a bay  which  probably  bore  the 
same  name. 

Faldpte  or  Felopia  (n<Adv«ia),  daughter  of 
Thyestet,  dwelt  at  Sicyon,  where  her  father  oflered 
her  Violence,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his 
daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  father,  she 
married  her  uncle  Alreus.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
l>ore  a son  AegUthus,  who  eveDtually  murdered 
Atreiis.  [For  details,  see  Abgirthuh.] 

Fel6pidas  (nsAoviSar),  the  Theban  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  and  inherited  a large  estate,  of  which 
he  made  a liberal  use.  He  lived  always  in  the 
closest  friendship  with  Kpaminondas,  to  whose 
simple  frugality,  as  he  could  not  persuade  him  to 
share  bis  riches,  be  is  said  to  have  assimilated  his 
own  mode  of  life.  He  took  a leading  part  in  ex- 
pelling the  Spartans  from  Thebes,  B.c.  379  ; and 
from  this  time  until  bis  death  there  was  not  a 
year  in  which  be  was  not  entrusted  with  some  im- 
portant command.  In  371  he  was  one  of  the 
Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  I^uctra,  so 
fatal  to  the  Lacedaemoniant,  and  joined  Epami- 
Dondas  in  urging  the  expediency  of  imm^iata 
action.  In  369,  he  was  alro  one  of  the  generals  in 
tltt  !•(  tavaoioa  of  Felopo&oesua  by  tba  Tbabaos. 
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Respecting  hit  accusation  on  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  see  p.  241,  b.  In  368  Pelopidas  was 
sent  again  into  Thessaly,  on  2 separate  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  complaints  against  Alexander  of 
Pherae.  On  his  1st  expedition  Alexander  of 
Pherae  sought  safety  in  flight ; and  Pelopidas  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate  between  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus.  Among  the 
hostages  whom  he  took  with  him  from  Macedonia 
was  the  famous  Philip,  the  fiither  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  his  2nd  visit  to  Thessaly,  Pelo- 
pidas went  simply  as  an  ambassador,  not  expecting 
any  opposition,  and  unprovided  with  a military 
force.  He  was  seized  by  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  was  kept  in  conflnement  at  Pherae  till  his 
liberation  in  367,  by  a Theban  force  under  Epa- 
minondas.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  re- 
leased he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Susa,  to  coun- 
teract the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  nego- 
tiations  at  the  Persian  court.  In  364,  the  Thessalian 
towns  again  applied  to  Thebes  for  protection  against 
Alexander,  and  Pelopidas  was  appointed  to  aid 
them.  His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  on 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (June  13),  and,  therefore,  leaving 
them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into  Thessaly  only 
300  horse.  On  his  arrival  at  Pbarsalus  be  col- 
lected a force  which  be  deemed  suflicient,  and 
marched  against  Alexander,  treating  lightly  the 
great  disparity  of  numbers,  and  remarking  that  it 
was  better  os  it  W'os,  since  there  w'ould  be  more 
for  him  to  conquer.  At  Cynoscephalae  a battle 
ensued,  in  which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  ground,  but  he  himself  was  slain  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forvirard  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  made  great  lamentations  for  his  death, 
and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  requested  leave  to 
bury  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  with  extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

PMoponnftsoi  (v|  Tl9\ow6ryij<rot : i^forea),  the 
S.  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  Peloponnesus 
or  the  ^ island  of  Pelopa,"  from  the  mythical  Pelops. 
[Pbloph.]  This  name  does  not  occur  in  Homer, 
in  his  time  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called 
A/wa,  from  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneut,  king  of  Argos, 
and  sometimes  Aryos  ; which  names  were  given  to 
it  on  accoiuit  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponnesus  at  that  period.  Peloponnesus  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Libyan,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan 
seas.  On  the  K.  and  S.  there  are  3 great  gull's, 
the  Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Messeniun.  The  ancients 
compared  the  shape  of  the  country  to  the  leaf  of 
a plane  tree  ; and  its  modem  name,  the  Aforea 
{6  Mt0p4os)s  which  first  occurs  in  the  12th  century 
of  the  Christian  oera,  was  given  it  on  account  ^ 
its  resemblance  to  a mulbeny-leaC  Peloponnesus 
was  divided  into  various  provinces,  all  of  which 
were  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arcadia,  which  was  in  the  of 

the  country.  These  provinces  were  Achaia  in 
the  N.,  Etis  in  the  W.,  Mkmsxma  in  the  W. 
and  S.,  Lacunia  in  the  S.  and  K.,  and  Cokintiiia 
in  the  E.  and  N.  An  account  of  the  geography 
of  the  peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  7779  Eng- 
lish miles ; and  it  probably  contained  a population  of 
upwards  of  a million  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
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Gr^ek  bifttory.  — Peloponnesui  was  orifrinally  in« 
habited  by  Pelesgiaiis.  Subsequently  the  Achaeant, 
who  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  race,  settled  in  the  E. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  peninaula,  in  Argolit,  Laconia, 
and  Meaaenia  ; and  the  lontans  in  the  N.  part,  in 
Achaia ; while  the  mnains  of  the  original  inhabi* 
tanU  of  the  country,  the  Pelaagiana,  allotted  chiefly 
in  the  central  part,  in  Arcadia.  Eighty  yean  after 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  mythical  chronology, 
the  Dorians,  under  tlie  conduct  of  the  Heraclidac, 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloponnesus,  and  esta- 
blished Doric  states  in  ArgoHs,  Laconia,  and  Mea- 
senia,  from  whence  they  extended  their  power  over 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Mi'gara.  Part  of  the  Achaean 
population  remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary 
subjects  to  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci  ; 
while  others  of  the  Achaeans  passed  over  to  the  N. 
of  PclopoonesuB,  expelled  the  lonians,  and  settled 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  after 
them  «-\chaia.  The  Aetolians,  who  had  invaded 
Peloponnesus  along  with  the  Dorians,  settled  in 
Elis  and  became  intermingled  with  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  peninsula  rcniained  under  Doric 
influence  during  the  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  grvat  Ionic  city  of 
Athena  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the 
Spartans,  it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.  c.  371. 

PilO|M  (nsAodr),  grandson  of  Zeus,  and  son  of 
Tantalus  and  Dbrne,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  Some 
writers  call  his  mother  Kiir^'anassa  or  Clytia.  He 
was  mamed  to  Ilippodamia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Atn  ns,  Thyestes,  Dias,  Cynosurui, 
Curinthius,  Hip^wlmns  (Hippalcmus  or  Ilippal- 
cimus),  Ilippasns  Cleon,  Argius,  Alcathoui,  Aelius, 
PiliheuA,  Troexen,  Nicippe,  and  Lysidice.  By 
Axioche  or  the  nymph  Danais  he  is  said  to  have 
Wen  the  father  of  Chtyiippus.  Pelops  was  king 
of  i^isa  in  Elis,  and  from  him  the  great  •oothem 
peninsula  of  Greece  was  Wlieved  to  have  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus.  According  to  a tradition 
which  became  very  general  in  later  times,  Pelops  was 
a Plirvgian,  who  was  expellt*d  by  Hus  from  Phrygia 
(hence  called  by  Ovid,  Met.  vin.  622,  Ptlope'ia 
area),  and  thereupon  migrated  with  his  great  wealth 
to  Pisa.  Others  describe  him  as  a Paphlagonian, 
and  call  the  PaphUgonians  themselves  IIcAow^mn, 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a native  of  Greece  ; 
and  there  can  be  little'  doubt  that  in  the  earliest 
traditions  Pelops  was  described  as  a native  of 
Greece  and  not  as  a foieign  immigrant;  and  in 
them  he  is  called  the  tauter  of  horses  and  the 
favourite  of  Poseidon.  The  legends  abont  Pelops 
consist  mainly  of  the  story  of  his  Wing  ent  to 
pieces  and  boiled,  of  bis  contest  with  Oenomaus 
and  Hippodamia,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons; 
to  which  wc  may  add  the  honours  paid  to  his 
remains.  1.  Pelops  ent  to  pieces  and  boiled 
(Kpsovpyia  IlfAoiror).  Tantalus,  the  favourite  of 
the  gods,  once  invited  them  to  a repast,  and  on 
that  occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having 
boiled  him  set  the  flesh  Wfore  them  that  they 
might  eat  it.  But  the  immortal  gods,  knowing 
what  it  was,  did  not  touch  it ; Demeter  alone. 
Wing  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con- 
sumed the  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hereupon  the  gods 
ordered  Hermes  to  pat  the  limbs  of  Pelops  into  a 
cauldron,  and  thereby  restore  him  to  life.  When 
the  process  was  over,  Cloiho  took  him  out  of  the 
cauldron,  and  as  the  shoulder  consumed  by  Demeter 
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was  wanting,  the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by  one 
made  of  truy' ; his  descendsmts  (the  Pelopidae), 
as  a mark  of  their  migui,  were  believed  ts  have 
one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory.  2.  CosUeet  seitk 
Oessomaus  asui  Hij^xklamia,  As  an  oracle  had 
declared  to  Oencmiaus  that  be  should  be  kUled  by 
bis  son-in-law,  be  refused  giving  bis  fair  daughter 
Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any  one.  But  sixtee 
many  suitors  appeared,  Oenomaus  declared  that  he 
would  bestow  her  band  upon  the  man  who  should 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race,  but  that  he  should 
kill  all  who  were  defeated  by  him.  Among  other 
suitors  Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  he 
saw  the  beads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  duor  of  Oenomaus,  be  was  seixed 
with  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  flsTuitr  of 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaas,  promising 
him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus  agreed,  and  left 
out  the  linch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  Oenomana.  In 
the  race  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  dosm,  and 
he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.  Thus  Hippodamia 
became  the  wife  of  Pelops.  But  as  Pelops  had 
now  gained  his  object,  be  was  unwilling  to  keep 
faith  with  Myrtilus ; and  accordingly  as  they  weiv 
driving  along  a cliff  he  threw  Myrtilus  into  the 
sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank,  be  cursed  Pelops  and  his 
whole  race.  Pelops  returned  with  Hippodamia  to 
Pisa  in  Elis,  and  soon  also  made  himself  master  of 
Olympia,  where  he  restored  the  Olympian  games 
with  greater  splendour  than  they  had  ever  been 
celebrated  before.  3.  Tie  sons  of  I*elope.  Chry- 
sippus  was  the  favourite  of  his  father,  and  was  in 
consequence  envied  by  his  brothers.  The  two 
eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Tby^estea,  with  the 
connivance  of  Uippodaroia,  accordingly  mnrdered 
Chrysippos,  and  threw  his  body  into  a well.  Pe- 
lops, who  suspected  his  sons  of  the  murder,  expelled 
them  from  the  country.  Hippodamia,  dreading 
the  anger  of  her  husband,  fled  to  Midea  in  Aigo- 
lia,  from  whence  her  remains  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed by  Pelops  to  Olympia.  Pelops,  after  bis 
death,  was  honoured  at  Olympia  above  all  other 
heroes.  His  tomb  with  an  iron  sarcophagus  existed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  not  ^ from  the 
temple  of  Artemis  near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which 
his  sanctuary  (fleAdviov)  stood  in  the  Altis,  was 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  who  also 
offered  to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  magistrates 
of  the  Eleans  likewise  offered  to  him  ^ere  an 
annual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a black  ram,  with 
special  ceremonies.  The  name  of  Pelops  was  so 
celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  by  the  poets 
in  connection  with  his  descenduts  and  the  cities 
they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  Pelopeitu  Atresis^  and  Agamem- 
non, the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Atreus, 
called  Pelop^s  Agamemnon.  In  the  same  way 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  Her- 
mione,  the  wife  of  Menclaus,  are  each  railed  by 
Ovid  Pelopeia  virpo.  Virgil  (^«a.  iL  193)  UMS 
the  phrase  Pelapea  tnoenia  to  signify  the  cities  in 
Peloponnesus,  which  Pelops  and  his  dracendants 
ruled  over  ; and  in  like  manner  Mycenae  is  cmlied 
by  Ovid  Pdopeiades  Mjtcestae. 

Pelflrit,  Palfliiai,  or  Pelfirnt  <IIsAs«pls,  Xl<- 
Xwp<cU,  ncXwpos : C.  /bre),  the  N.B.  point  of 
Sicily,  uas  N.E.  of  Messana  on  the  Fretum  Sicu- 
lum,  and  one  of  the  3 prontontories  which  formed 
the  triangular  figure  of  the  island.  Accordmg 
to  the  usual  story  it  derived  its  nsune  fnm 
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PeloriM,  the  pilot  of  Hwinibal't  nhip,  who  was 
bnried  here  after  being  killed  by  Hannibal  in 
a bl  of  anger;  but  the  name  was  more  ancient 
than  Hanoibal's  time,  being  mentioned  by  I'hitcy- 
dide«.  On  the  promontmy  there  was  a temple  of 
Poseidon,  and  a tower,  proWblr  a light*hoitse, 
from  which  the  modem  name  of  the  Ci^  (Furo) 
appears  to  have  come. 

Peldnif  (niXwpot : prob.  Lori  or  /«vn),  a rirer 
of  Iberia  in  Asia,  appears  to  hare  been  a S.  tributary 
of  the  Cynis  (A'owr.) 

PeUo  or  PeitO  {PlaUfn$6e\  a great  lake  in 
Pannonia,  the  waters  of  which  were  conducted  into 
the  Danube  by  the  emperor  Galerios,  who  thns 
gained  a great  quantity  of  fertile  land  for  his  newly 
formed  prorince  of  Valeria. 

PeltM  (n^Xroi:  ncArirydc),  an  ancient  and 
floarishingcity  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  N.  td  Phrygia, 
10  parasangs  from  Celaenao  (Xenoph.),  and  no 
doubt  the  ume  place  as  the  Pella  of  the  Roman 
writers,  26  Roman  miles  N.  or  N.E.  of  Apamea 
Cibotus,  to  the  concmtus  of  which  it  belonged. 
The  surrounding  district  is  called  by  Strabo  rh 
n<Arnedr  -w4fito¥.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
identify  it  with  the  ruins  8 miles  S.  of  SandaUi; 
others  with  those  near  lAeML 

PeltnHmm  ( Peltulnas,  *§11$ : MotUe  Bdio), 
a town  of  the  Vestini  in  central  Italy. 

PiltUlnJU  (rinXo^tsr:  Egypt  Perrmosn  or 
Pemmi  ; O.  T.  Sin. : all  these  names  are  derived 
from  nouns  ineening  mmd : ThiKovoiorrrtt  ; Pelu- 
siota : TTtieA,  Hu.),  also  called  Abaris  in  eariy 
times,  a celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  E.-most  month  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Pelnsiac  mouth,  20  stadia 
(2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  mo- 
rnKM-s,  from  w'hich  it  obtained  its  name.  As  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.  E.,  uxl  the  frontii^  city 
towards  Sma  and  Arabia,  it  «ras  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
the  wnrs  of  Egy*pt  with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and 
Rome,  from  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by 
Sethon,  down  to  its  capture  by  Octavianns  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  In  later  times  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  AngnsUunnica.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptolo- 
maeus. 

PimitM,  the  boosehold  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a private  family  and  of  the  state,  as 
the  great  family  of  citisens.  Hence  we  have  to 
distingtiifh  l>etween  private  and  public  Penates 
The  name  is  connected  with  pemus;  and  the  images 
of  those  gods  were  kept  in  the  pmrtraiia^  or  the 
central  of  the  hmise.  The  Lares  wwe  in- 
cluded among  the  Penates;  both  names,  in  foot, 
are  often  used  synonymously.  The  I^ares,  how- 
ever, thmigh  incinded  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates  * for  each  hunily  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  wb<*reas  the  Penates  are 
always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  Since  Jupiter  and 
Juno  were  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  happiness 
and  peace  in  the  family,  these  divinities  were 
worshipped  as  Penates.  Vesta  was  alto  reckoned 
among  the  Penates,  for  each  hearth,  being  the 
symbol  of  domestic  union,  had  its  V’esta.  All  other 
Penates,  both  public  and  private,  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  certain  taeird  relics  connected  with 
indefinite  divinities,  and  hence  Varro  says  that 
the  number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indefi- 
nite. Most  ancient  writen  believe  that  the  Penates 
of  the  state  were  brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy 
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into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at  Lavinium, 
afterwards  at  Alba  I^nga,  and  finally  at  liomc. 
At  Home  they  had  a chapel  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  a place  allied  nUi  Veha.  As  the  public 
Lares  were  worshipped  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  and  nt  the  public  hearth,  so  the  private  Pe- 
nates had  their  place  at  the  hearth  of  every  house  ; 

; and  the  table  alto  was  sacred  to  them.  On  the 
hearth  a perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in  their  honour, 
and  the  mble  always  contained  the  salt-cellar  and 
the  firstlings  of  fruit  for  thew*  divinities.  Every 
meal  that  w’ns  taken  in  the  hoose  thus  resembled 
a sacrifice  offered  to  the  Penates*  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a libation  which  was 
poured  either  on  the  table  or  up>on  the  hearth. 
After  every  absence  fruen  the  hearth,  the  Penates 
were  saluted  like  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
house ; and  whoever  went  abroad  prayed  to  the 
Penates  and  Lares  for  a happy  return,  and  when 
he  came  back  to  his  bouse,  he  hung  up  his  armour, 
staff,  and  the  like  by  the  tide  of  their  images. 

P«^s,  that  is,  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Penena. 

P8&515m  (nira^Acssf),  son  of  Hippalcmus  and 
Asterope,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts,  lie  w*as  the 
father  of  Opheltcs,  and  is  also  mentioned  among 
the  suitors  of  Helen.  He  was  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  where 
be  slew  Iliooeus  and  Lycon,  and  was  wounded  by 
Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Euu^tIub,  the  son  of  Tel'-phus. 

Pfin516p5  (Ili;e«Adirf;,  I1«r«A4^,  flT^rsAoTsia), 
daughter  of  Icarius  and  Periboea  of  Sparta,  married 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  mar- 
riage, see  IcARlt’R,  No.  2.]  By  Ulysses  she  hod 
an  only  child,  Telemachus,  who  was  an  infiiut  when 
her  husband  sailed  agauist  Troy.  During  the  long 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  wav  beleaguered  by  nume- 
rous and  importunate  suitors,  whom  she  deceived 
by  declaring  that  she  must  finish  a large  robe 
which  she  was  making  for  lAiertes,  her  aged 
father-in-law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
During  the  daytime  she  accordingly  worked  at  the 
robe,  and  in  t}ie  night  she  undid  the  work  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  she  succeeded  in  putting  of! 
the  suitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem  was  be- 
trayed by  her  servants ; and  when,  in  consequence, 
the  faithful  Penelope  was  pressed  more  and 
more  by  the  irojiatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  2U  years. 
Having  rect^ised  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
•be  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  [ULVtiSBh.] 
While  Homer  describes  PeneJope  as  a most  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  later  wriLcrs  charge  her 
with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and  n*late  tlmt  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors  together  she  became 
the  mother  of  Pan.  They  add  tliat  Ulysses  on  his 
rettmi  repudiated  lier,  whereupon  she  went  to 
Sparta,  and  thence  to  Maulinca,  where  her  tomb 
was  sbowrn  in  after-times.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegonus,  after  he  bad 
killed  his  father  Ulysses. 

PenfitU  (nip^iJf).  1.  (Silam/jria  or  Sa/amria\ 
the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  all  Greece,  rises  near  Alalcomenae  in 
Mu  Laemon,  a branch  of  Mu  Pindus,  Hows  first 
S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  and  after  receiving  many 
aiHuents,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Knipeus,  the  Ijcthaeua,  and  the  Titoresius,  forces 
its  way  through  the  vale  of  Tempo  between  Mts. 
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Ossa  and  Olympus  into  the  sea,  [Timpk.]  As 
a }n><l  PcniMis  was  called  a ton  of  Oceanui  and 
Tethys.  By  the  Naiad  Creusa  he  became  the 
father  of  llypseus,  Stilbo,  and  Daphne.  Gyrene 
also  is  called  by  some  hit  wife,  and  by  others  hit 
daughter;  and  hence  Peneus  it  described  at  the 
grnitnr  of  Arist«ieu8.<— • 2.  (GWani),  a river  in 
Klis,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flows 
by  the  town  of  Klis,  and  falls  into  the  lea  between 
the  promontory'  Chclonatat  and  Ichthyt. 

Penlni,  a little  river  of  Pontus  falling  into  the 
Euxini*.  (Ovid,  Ex  Ponto^  iv.  10.) 

Peni^ae  Alpea.  [Alpss.] 

Pent&pdlis  (nsKrdwoAit),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  5 cities,  was  applied  speciflcally  to 
— 1.  The  5 chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica  in  N.  Africa, 
Cyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinoi^  Ptolema'is,  and  Apol- 
lon ia,  from  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Cyrenaica 
received  the  name  of  Pentapolis,  or  Pentapolis 
Idbyae,  or,  in  the  Roman  writers,  Pentapolitana 
Repio.  When  the  name  occurs  alone,  this  is  its 
QMiai  meaning  ; the  other  applications  of  it  are  but 
rare.  ~ 2.  The  5 cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Palestine,  namely,  Oaza,  Ashdod  (Axo- 
tus),  Askalon,  Gath,  and  Ekmn. In  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  the  ITixfom  of  Solomon  (x.  6.) 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  5 **  cities  of  the  plain  ” 
of  the  southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Goroorrha,  Adama, 
ZeboYm,  and  Zoar,  all  of  which  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot)  were 
overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  valley  in 
which  they  stood  was  buried  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pentelium  (ncKrcAfto**),  a fortified  place  in  the 
N.  of  Arcadia  near  Pheneus. 

PentlUOTlf  Koxli  (t2>  ncKrcXube  6pos ; Pen- 
fr/i),  a mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus  of  Pcntcle 
(nvrrfXTj),  lying  on  its  S.  slope.  It  it  a branch 
of  Mt  Parnes,  from  which  it  runt  in  a S.E.-ly 
direction  between  Athens  and  Mamthon  to  the 
coast.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  mountain 
called  Brilcssus  (BpiAr^airds)  by  Thucydides  and 
others. 

Penthesilea  (Tl(vfl«(r(Acta),  daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrem.  and  queen  of  the  Amazons.  After  the 
death  uf  Hector,  she  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles,  who  mourned  ^ 
over  the  dying  queen  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
youth  and  valour.  Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of 
Achillea,  and  was  in  consequence  killed  by  the 
heri'.  Therenpon  Diomedes,  a relative  of  Ther- 
sites, threw  the  body  of  Penthesilea  into  the  river 
Scatnander;  hut,  according  to  others,  Achilles  him- 
self buried  it  on  the  honks  of  the  Xanthug. 

Fontheus  (nerAsut),  son  of  Echlon  and  Agivc, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  lie  succeeded  Cadmus 
as  king  of  Thebes  ; and  having  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  his  king- 
dom, he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his  palace  was 
hurled  to  the  ground,  and  be  himself  was  tom  to 
pieces  by  his  own  mother  and  her  two  sisters,  Ino 
and  Autoiioe,  who  in  their  Bacchic  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a wild  beast  The  place  where  Pentheus 
suffered  death,  is  said  to  have  been  Mt.  Cilhaeron 
or  Mt.  Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got 
upon  a tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  tom  to  pieces.  According 
to  a Corinthian  tradition,  the  women  were  after- 
wards commanded  by  an  oracle  to  discover  that 
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tree,  and  to  worship  it  like  the  god  Dionynu  ; and 
accordingly  out  of  the  tree  two  carved  images  of 
the  god  were  made.  The  tragic  fate  of  Pentheus 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Dacchae  of  Euripidra. 

Fenthnaf(n^»^tAor),  son  of  Orestes  and  Erigone, 
is  said  to  have  led  a colony  of  Aeolians  to  Thraoe. 
He  was  the  father  of  Echelatos  and  Damasias. 

Fentri,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes 
in  Samnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  along 
with  the  other  Samnites,  and  were  the  only  ooc  5 
the  Samnite  tribes  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
I Romans  when  the  rest  of  the  nation  revolted  to 
I Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Their  chief  town 
w*Hs  Bovianum. 

' Poor,  a mountain  of  Palestine,  In  the  land  of 
I Moab,  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
called  Abarim,  which  ran  K.  and  S.  ihrotigh 
Moabitis,  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

P^i  Arttmldot  (n^of,  probably  corrupted  from 
Sivffor,  coTW,  'AgrffJdor ; Beni  //ossaa,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  the  Heptanumis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  to  HemiiqK»Iis 
the  Great  on  the  W.  bank.  It  is  remarkable  as 
the  site  of  the  most  extensive  rock-hewn  catacombs 
in  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  imponanoe 
for  elucidating  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Fepar§thuf  (Titwdpii$os : Utna^ios  : Piptri), 
a small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  and  R.  of  Halonesus,  with  a town  of  the 
same  name  upon  it  and  2 other  small  places.  It 
produced  a considerable  quantity  of  wine.  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Halonesus  in  the 
war  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Ualo- 

NE8U8.] 

Fephrido  (n«^gi}5«).  [Okasae.] 

Fepflza  ( nf  : Ru.  near  Be»h-Skehr\  a 
city  in  the  W.  of  Phrygia,  of  some  note  in  eccleai* 
astical  histoir. 

Ptetea  nepoio,  sc.  *)^  or 
the  oppoeiie  tiile)^  a general  name  for  any  district  be- 
longing to  or  closely  connected  with  a country',  from 
the  main  part  of  which  it  was  separated  by  a sea  or 
river,  was  used  sp>ecifically  for  — L The  pcirt  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan  in  general,  but  usually, 
in  a more  restricted  sense,  for  a port  of  that  region, 
namely,  the  district  between  the  rivers  llieromax 
on  the  N.,  and  Arnon  on  the  S.  Respecting  its 
political  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
see  pALABSTfNA.^  2.  PeraoE  Rhodionua  (fl 
nfpala  tuv  'PoSIwr),  also  called  the  Rhodian  Cher- 
sonese, a district  in  the  S.  of  C^aria,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  from  Mt.  Phoenix  on  the  W.  to 
the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  K.  This  strip  of 
coast,  which  was  reckoned  1 500  stadia  in  length 
(by  son),  and  w'as  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
spots  on  the  earth,  w*as  colonised  by  the  Rhodians 
at  an  early  period,  and  was  always  in  dose 
political  connection  with  Rhodes  even  under  the 
successive  rulers  of  Caria;  and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C.  IPOi, 
it  was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Caruin  Doris, 
to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Rhodians. 
[Rhudus.]— F.Tenedidruxa(TfpaiaTo'cSiwf'), 
a strip  of  the  W,  coa<it  of  Mysla,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Tenedos,  between  C.  Sigeum  on  the  N., 
and  Alexandria  Troos  on  the  S.«4.  A city  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Mysui,  near  Adramytiium,  one  of 
the  colonies  of  the  MytUenaeans,  and  not  im- 
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probsblr  preferring  in  iu  name  that  of  a diitrict 
once  called  Peraea  Mrtilenaeonim ; for  the  people 
of  Mytilene  are  known  to  hare  had  many  settle- 
ments on  this  coast 

Ferc&ta  formerly  ncpa«m},  accord- 

ing to  Strabo:  Boryu  or  liurgut^  Turk.,  and  Per- 
oo/e,  Grk.),  a very  ancient  city  of  Myiia,  >>etireen 
Abydos  and  Lampaactis,  near  the  Hellespont,  on  a 
rirer  called  Penates,  in  a beautiful  situation.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Perdiceat  (n«pdlaaaf)  1.  L The  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodotus, 
though  later  writers  represent  Caranus  as  the  1st 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Perdiccas  only  the 
4tb.  [Caeanus.]  According  to  Herodotus,  Per- 
diccas  and  bis  two  brothers,  Uauanes  and  Aeropus, 
were  Argives  of  the  race  of  Temenui,  who  settled 
near  Mu  Bermins,  from  whence  they  subdued 
the  rest  of  Macedonia  (Herod.  Tiii.  157,  138).  It 
is  clear,  howerer,  that  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas 
and  hit  immediate  successors,  comprised  but  a 
Tery  small  part  of  the  country  subsequently  known 
under  that  name.  Perdiccas  was  succe^ed  by 
his  son  Argaeus.  2.  IL  King  of  Macedonia, 
from  about  B.C.  454  to  413,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  Shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Perdiccas 
was  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas,  a 
Macedonian  chieftain,  against  the  king,  while  the 
Utter  espoused  the  cause  of  Potidaea,  which  had 
shaken  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  b.  c.  432.  In  the 
following  year  peace  was  concluded  between  Per- 1 
diccas  and  the  Athenians,  but  it  did  not  last 
long,  and  he  was  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Athenians.  In 
429  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sitalces, 
king  of  the  powerful  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Odry- 
siani,  but  the  enemy  was  compelled,  by  want  of 
provisions,  to  return  home.  It  was  in  great 
part  at  bis  instigation  that  Brasidas  in  424  set  out 
on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  In  the  following  year  (423)  however  a 
misundrrstanding  arose  between  him  and  Brasidas  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  abandoned  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  concluded  peace  with  Athens.  Sub- 
sequently we  find  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  and  at  another  time  with  the 
Athenians ; and  it  is  evident  that  be  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerent  parties  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  interest  at  the  moment. » 8. 
m.  King  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  364 — 359,  was  the 
second  son  of  Arayntas  ll.,  by  his  wife  Eurydice. 
On  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  11., 
by  Ptolemy  Vf  Alonis,  367,  the  crown  of  Mace^ 
donia  devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  right,  but 
i’toUmy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  as 
guardian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  Utter 
caused  Ptolemy  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took  the 
government  into  his  own  banda  Of  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas  we  have  very  little  infbnnatioiL  We 
Icam  only  that  he  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Athens  on  account  of  Amphipolis, 
and  that  he  was  distinguished  for  hU  patroiume  of 
men  of  letters.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Illy- 
rians, 359.  ••4.  Son  of  Orontes,  a Macedonian  of 
the  province  of  Orestis,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  (Treat. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  bis  cam- 

r'gns  in  Asia  ; and  the  king  on  his  death-bed 
said  to  have  taken  the  royal  signet  ring  from 
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f his  finger  and  given  it  to  Perdiccas.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccas  had  the  chief 
authority  entrust^  to  him  under  the  command 
of  the  new  king  Arrhidaeus,  who  w*as  a mere 
puppet  in  his  bands,  and  he  still  further 
strengthened  his  power  by  the  assassination  of  his 
rival  Meleager.  [Mblbaobe.]  The  other  gene- 
raU  of  Alexander  regarded  him  with  fear  and 
suspicion  ; and  at  length  his  ambitious  schemes 
induced  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy,  to  unite 
in  a league  and  decUre  open  war  against  Perd  icca& 
Thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumeaes  in  Asia  Minor,  to  make  head  against 
their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter,  while  hs 
himself  marched  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  He 
advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Pelusium, 
but  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  ; in 
the  Ust  of  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lo«t  great 
numbers  of  men.  Thereupon  bis  troops,  who  had 
long  been  discontented  with  Perdiccas,  rose  in 
mutiny  and  put  him  to  death  in  his  own  tent. 

Perdiz  <nfp3i{),  the  sister  of  Daedalus,  and 
mother  of  Talos,  or  according  to  others,  the  sister's 
son  of  Daedalus,  figure*  in  the  mythological  period 
of  Greek  art,  as  the  inventor  of  various  implements, 
cbiefiy  for  working  in  wood.  Perdix  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  I'alos  or  Calos,  and  it  is  best  to 
regard  the  various  legends  respecting  Perdix,  Talos, 
and  Calos,  as  referring  to  one  and  the  some  person, 
namely,  according  to  the  mytbographers,  a nephew 
of  Daedalus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are : 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a fish,  or  the 
teeth  of  a serpent ; the  chisel  ; the  compasses  ; the 
potter's  wheel.  His  skill  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught 
him  in  his  frill,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird 
which  was  named  after  him,/imfiir,  the  partridge. 

Pmregrliiut  Proteus,  a cynic  philosopher,  bom 
j at  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  After  a youth  spent  in 
debauchery  and  crimes,  he  visited  Palestine,  where 
he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypocrisy  at- 
tained to  some  authority  in  the  Church,  lie  next 
assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  bis 
crimes,  he  divided  his  inheritance  among  the  popu- 
lace. He  again  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  afier 
visiting  many  places,  and  adopting  every  method 
to  make  himself  conspicuous,  he  at  length  resolved 
on  publicly  burning  himself  at  the  Olympic  games  ; 
and  carried  his  resolution  into  effect  in  the  236th 
Olympiad,  a.  o.  165.  Lucian,  who  knew  Pere- 
grinus,  and  who  was  present  at  bis  slrango  self- 
immolation,  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  life. 

Parenna,  Anna  [Anna.] 

Pgannia,  succeeded  Patemus  in  a.  n.  183,  as 
sole  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and  Commodus 
being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sloth, 
virtually  ruled  the  empire.  Having,  however, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  soldiery,  be  was 
put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or  187.  Dion  Cassius 
represenU  Perennts  as  a man  of  a pure  and  upright 
life  ; but  the  other  historians  charge  him  with 
having  encouraged  the  emperor  in  all  his  excesset, 
and  urged  him  on  in  bis  career  of  profligacy. 

Pei^(nfp7if;  Tltpymios:  Murlam,  Ku.),  an 
ancient  and  important  dty  of  Pampbylia,  lay  a 
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little  inland,  N.  E.  of  Atulia.  between  the  nren 
Catarrhactee  and  Ceetnu,  60  stadia  (6  grog,  miles) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  former.  It  was  a cele> 
brated  seat  of  the  wmhip  of  Artemis.  On  an 
eminence  near  the  city  stood  a eery  ancient  and 
renowned  temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  a yearly 
festival  was  celebrated;  and  the  coins  of  Perga 
bear  images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Pamphvlia  Seotnda.  It  was  the  6rst  (dace  in 
Asia  Minor  TisiU'd  by  the  apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  miuionary  jonmey  (Acts,  xiii.  13.;  see  also 
xiT.  25).  Sple^id  rains  of  the  dty  are  stsU 
risible  aboat  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Adalim. 

Perghma  and  Perghmia  [Pkroamon,  No.  1]. 

Perg&iDen  or  «^im,  Perg&moa  or  -at  (rh 
tlepyo^r,  d Tl4pyaf»of:  the  former  by  £sr  the 
most  usual  form  in  the  classical  write^  thoagh 
the  latter  is  more  common  in  English,  probably  on 
aceonnt  of  its  nse  in  our  rersion  of  the  Bible, 
Rn.  ii.  13.  ; in  Latin  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominatire,  when  used,  the  form  is  Perga* 
mum : PergamCnua.  The  word  is 

significant,  connected  with  w^pyor,  a foiaer;  it  is 
hi  the  plural  form,  w4pya^  as  a common 
noun  by  Aeschylus,  Prom.  956 ; Euripides,  Pkoem. 
109^  1176). — 1.  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  used 
poetically  for  Troy  itself : the  poets  also  use  the 
forms  Fsrgima  (t4  TlspyaAia)  and  Pergamia 
n«p7*ciMia,  sc.  irdAir) : the  king  of  Troy,  I^medon, 
is  G^led  n«p>o^f3ift,  and  the  Homans  are  spokca 
of  by  Silius  Italicus  as  **  sanguis  Pergameos.^  ^ 
2.  {litrgama  or  Pergamo.,  Rii.),  acelcbnted  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fcr- 
gamus,  and  afterwaitls  of  the  Roman  prorince  of 
Asia,  was  situated  in  the  district  of  S.  Mpia 
called  Teuthrania,  b one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  rallies  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river  Ca'icus,  at  a spot  where  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  2 small  tribu- 
taries, the  Selinus,  which  (lowed  through  the  city, 
and  the  Otius,  which  washed  its  walla.  The 
navigable  river  Caicus  cozuiected  it  with  the  sea, 
at  the  Elattk  Gulf,  from  which  its  distance  was 
somewhat  less  than  20  milea  It  was  built  at  the 
foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes,  of  2 steep  hills,  on 
one  of  which  the  ranis  of  the  acropolis  are  still 
visible,  and  in  the  plsio  below  are  the  remains  of 
the  Aftclepienm  and  other  temples  of  the  stadium, 
the  theat^  and  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other 
buildings.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  my- 
thical traditions  which  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a colony  from  Arcadia  under  the  Heiacleid  To- 
lephus  and  its  name  to  Pergamus,  a son  of  Pyr- 
rhus and  Andromachs  who  made  himself  king  of 
Teuthrania  by  killing  the  king  Arius  in  single 
combat.  There  is  alM  a tradition,  that  a colony 
of  Epidaurians  settled  here  under  Asclepina.  At 
all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon, a very  ancient  city,  with  a mixed  popolalion 
of  Tenthnuiians  and  Greeks;  but  it  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance  until  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tigoims  at  Ipens  b 301,  the  N.W.  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  united  to  the  Thracian  kingdom  of 
Lysikachus  who  enlarged  and  beautified  ^ 
city  of  Pergamus,  and  vitA  it  as  a treasury  on 
aoconnt  of  its  strength  as  a fartroM.  The  command 
of  the  fortress  was  entrusted  to  PiiaiTAXiius;, 
who,  towards  the  ezui  «f  the  reign  of  Ljsimaehus, 
revolted  to  Seleucns,  kbg  of  Syria,  retaining. 
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however,  the  fortress  of  Pergamus  m his  own 
hands  ; and  oposi  the  death  of  Seiencua,  in  2S0, 
Philetaerus  established  himself  as  an  independent 
ruler.  This  is  the  date  of  the  commeocement  of 
the  kbgdom  of  Pergamus,  though  the  royal  title 
was  only  aasumed  by  the  aeoond  successor  of  Phi- 
letaerui,  Attaj.ub  I.,  after  bis  great  victory  over 
the  Gaols.  The  tuoeessive  kings  of  Pergamus 
were : PHXLXTABaua,  280—263  ; Eumskbs  1^ 
263- — ‘241 ; AttalusI.,241 — 197;  Kumbnbs  IL, 
197—159;  Attaius  II.  PniLAnaLrHua,  159 — 
138;  Attalvs  UL  PajLOMBTon,  138 — 133. 
For  the  outline  of  their  history,  see  the  articles. 
The  kingdom  reached  he  greatest  extent  after  the 
defeat  of  Antbebus  the  Great  by  the  Rocnans,  in 
B.&  190,  when  the  Romans  beasts  wed  npon  £o* 
meaes  IL  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both  Phry- 
gias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia.  It  was 
under  ^ same  kbg  that  Pergamus  reached  the 
height  of  its  fplendour,  and  that  the  celebrated 
Library  was  founded,  which  for  a long  tune  rivalled 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  fonaation  of  which 
ooeasioned  the  mventioa  of  parchment,  okirfa  Per- 
gammeu  Thie  library  was  afterward  united  to 
tlmt  Alexandria,  having  boeo  preeented  by  An- 
tony to  Cleopatra.  During  its  existence  at  Per- 
ganma,  it  famed  the  centre  of  a great  school  of 
literature,  whidi  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  death  of  Attains  III.  w n.  c.  133,  the  kbg- 
dom, by  a bequest  m his  will,  psserd  to 
Romans,  who  t^  possession  of  it  b 130  after 
a contest  with  the  usurper  Aristonicoa,  and 
erected  H into  the  province  of  Asia,  wi^  the 
city  of  Peigamos  for  its  capital,  which  omitinued 
b such  prosperity,  that  Plby  calls  it  ^looge 
clarissimam  Asiae.**  The  city  was  an  early  seat 
of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  to  whom  the  apocalyptic  epistles  axe  ad- 
dressed. St.  John  describes  it  as  toe  scene  of  a 
persecution  of  Christiani^,  and  the  seat  of  gross 
idolatry,  which  bad  even  bfocted  the  Church. 
The  expression  **  where  Satan's  seat  is"  ia  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  Asclepiiis,  the  patron  god  uf  the 
city.  Under  the  Bymndne  emperors,  the  capital 
of  the  prorinoe  of  Asia  was  transferred  to  Ephesus, 
and  Pergamus  lost  much  of  its  importance.  Amoug 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  the  rheto- 
rician ApoUodoros  and  the  physician  Galen. 

2.  A very  ancient  dty  of  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  Trojans  who  survived 
their  city.  The  legislator  Ljeurgus  was  said  to 
hare  died  here,  ana  bis  grave  was  shown.  The 
site  of  the  dty  is  doubtful.  Some  place  it  at 
Psrama,  otben  at  Platama.  * 

Perghmus.  [PnaeAVON.] 

Perm  [PnEOA.] 

Pfinandar  (fltphteSpor).  L Son  of  Cypoelus, 
whom  he  Moceeded  as  tyrant  of  Corwth,  a.  c.  625, 
and  reigned  40  yearn,  to  b.  c.  585.  His  rule  was 
mild  and  benefic^t  at  first,  but  afterwards  became 
oppreadva  According  to  the  common  story  this 
change  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  Thrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletui,  whom  Periander  bad  omsulted 
on  the  best  mode  of  nuuntabbg  his  power,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  teken  the  messenger  through  a 
can-field,  cuttbg  of,  as  he  went,  the  tallest  ears, 
and  then  to  have  dismissed  him  without  committing 
himself  to  a verbal  answer.  The  action,  however, 
WAS  rightly  bterpieted  by  Periander,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  Eld  hiroitolf  of  the  most  pow^ul  nobles 
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m th«  state.  He  made  hii  power  respected  abroad 
aa  well  as  at  home  ; and  betides  his  conquest  of 
Epidaurus,  meationed  below,  he  kept  Coreyra  in 
subjectioxL  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other  Greek 
tyrants,  a patron  of  literature  and  philosophy ; 
and  Arion  and  Anacharsu  were  in  favour  at  hi« 
court.  He  was  very  commonly  reckoned  amemg 
the  Seven  Sages,  though  by  some  he  was  excluded 
from  their  number,  and  Myson  of  Cbenae  in  La* 
conia  was  substituted  in  bis  room.  The  private 
life  of  Periaader  was  marked  by  misfortune  and 
cruelty.  He  married  Melissa,  daughter  of  Prodes, 
tyrant  of  Epidanrus.  She  bore  him  two  sons, 
Cypselns  and  Lycophron,  and  was  passionately 
beloved  by  him  ; but  he  is  said  to  have  killed  htf 
by  a blow  during  her  pregnancy,  baring  been 
roused  to  a fit  of  anger  by  a fidse  accusation  brought 
against  her.  HU  wife's  death  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  partly  through  the  remorse 
which  he  felt  for  the  deed,  partly  through  the 
alienation  of  his  younger  son  Lycophron,  inexorably 
exasperated  by  his  mother's  fate.  The  yonng 
man's  anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  Prodea, 
and  Periander  in  revenge  attacked  Epidaurua,  and, 
baring  reduced  it,  took  hU  lather-in-law  prisoner. 
Periander  sent  Lycophron  to  Corcyra ; but  whan 
he  was  himself  advanced  in  yean,  he  summoned 
Lycophron  back  to  Corinth  to  succeed  to  the  ty- 
ranny, seeing  that  Cypselus,  hU  elder  son,  was 
unfit  to  bold  it,  from  deficiency  of  understanding. 
Lycophron  refused  to  return  to  Corinth,  as  long  as 
his  father  was  there.  Thereupon  Periander  offered 
to  withdraw  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycophron  would  cmne 
home  and  take  the  government.  To  thU  he  as- 
sented ; hut  the  Corcyraeans,  not  wUhing  to  have 
Periander  among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 
Pi  riander  shortly  afterwiuds  dM  of  despondency, 
at  the  age  of  80,  and  after  a reign  of  40  years, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a relative,  Paammetkhus,  son  of  Gordias. « 8. 
Tyrant  of  Ambracia,  was  contempomry  srith  bis 
more  famous  namesake  of  Corinth,  to  whom  be  arms 
also  related,  being  the  son  of  Gorgus,  who  was  ton 
or  brother  to  Cypselus.  Periander  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  theCorinthian 
tyrant  (585). 

Pinboea  (risplfloia).  1.  Wife  of  Icariut,  and 
mother  of  Penelope.  [Icarius,  No.  2.]«*8. 
Daughter  of  Alcathous,  and  wife  of  Telamon,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ajax  and  Teoeer. 
Some  writers  call  her  Eriboea.<»8.  Daughter  of 
Hipponons,  and  wife  of  Oeneus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Tydeus.  [On.*«nua.]  «4. 
Wife  of  king  Polybui  of  Corinth. 

Piracies  (flepurAfir).  L The  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  and 
Agariste,  both  o(  whom  belonged  to  the  noblest 
families  of  Athena  The  fortune  of  bis  parents 
procured  for  him  a careful  education,  which  bU 
extraordinary  abilities  and  diligence  turned  to  the 
best  account.  He  received  instruction  fnro  Da- 
mon, Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaxagnraa.  With  An- 
axagoras he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  till  the  philosopher  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  Athena  From  thU  great  and  original 
thinker  Pericles  was  believed  to  have  derived  not 
only  the  cast  of  hie  mind,  but  the  character  of  hie 
eloquence,  which,  in  the  elevation  of  its  eentimeats, 
mid  the  purity  and  lofUnesi  of  its  style,  aras  the 
fitting  expreosioo  of  the  foree  and  dignity  of  bis 
chanter  and  the  gtaodeur  of  hit  cooceptiona.  Of 
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the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  specimens  remain  to  us, 
but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  charac- 
terised by  singular  force  and  energy.  He  was 
described  as  thundering  and  lightning  when  he 
sp<Ae,  and  as  carrying  the  weapons  of  Zeus  upon 
hif  tongue. — In  b.  c.  469,  Pericles  began  to  t^e 
part  in  public  affiurs,  40  yesua  before  his  death, 
and  was  soon  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  more 
derooeratical  part  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to 
Cimon.  Ha  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the 
laars  which  be  got  passed  for  their  benefit.  Thus 
it  was  enacted  thro^h  bis  means  that  the  citizens 
should  receive  from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of 
their  admittance  to  the  theatre,  amounting  to  2 
oboH  apiece  ; that  those  who  served  in  the  courts  of 
the  Hdiaea  should  be  paid  for  their  attendance ; 
and  that  those  cHixens  who  served  as  soldiers 
should  likewise  be  paid.  It  was  at  hit  instigation 
that  bit  friend  Ephialtes  proposed  in  461  the 
measure  by  which  the  Areopagus  was  deprived  of 
those  functions  which  rendered  it  formidable  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  democratical  party.  This  success 
was  followed  by  the  ostracism  of  Cimon,  who  was 
charged  with  Laconism  ; and  Pericles  was  thus 
placed  at  the  hi'od  of  public  aflain  at  Athens. 
Peridot  was  distinguished  as  a general  os  well  as 
a statesman,  and  frequently  commanded  the  Athe» 
nian  armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  In  454  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
their  casnpNiignt  against  the  Sicyonians  and  Aeama- 
nians  ; in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War ; and  in  445  he 
rendered  the  most  signal  aervice  to  the  state  by 
recovering  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  bad  revolted 
from  Athens.  Cimon  had  been  previously  recalled 
from  exile,  without  any  opposition  from  Pericles, 
but  had  died  in  449.  On  bis  death  the  aristo- 
crattcal  party  was  beaded  by  Thucydides,  the  son 
of  Melesias,  but  on  the  ostracism  of  the  latter  in 
444,  the  organized  opposition  of  the  aristocratical 
party  was  broken  up,  and  Pericles  was  left  without 
a rivaL  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  political 
course  no  one  appeared  to  contest  bb  sopreroacy  ; 
but  the  boundless  influence  which  he  possessed  was 
never  perverted  by  him  to  sinister  or  unworthy 
purposes.  So  fiv  from  l>eing  a mere  selfbh  dema- 
gogue, he  neither  indulged  nor  courted  the  multi- 
tude. The  next  important  event  in  which  Pericles 
was  engaged  wss  the  war  against  Samos,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Sopho- 
cles was  one  of  the  genermt  who  fought  with  Pericles 
against  Samos.  For  the  next  1 0 years  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  the  Athenians  were 
not  engaged  in  any  considerable  military  operations. 
During  this  period  Pericles  devoted  eiq>ecial  atten- 
tion to  the  Athenian  navy,  as  her  supremacy  rested 
on  her  maritime  superiority,  and  be  adopted  various 
judicious  means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening 
her  empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegaesm.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were  to  a large  extent  devoted 
by  him  to  the  erection  of  those  magnificent  temples 
a^  public  buildings  which  rendered  Athens  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  Greece.  Under  his 
adrotniftration  the  Propylaea,  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Odeum  were  erected,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  temples  and  public  buildings.  With  the 
stimulos  afforded  by  these  works  a^itecturs  and 
sculpture  reached  their  bigheat  perfection,  and 
some  of  the  greatcat  artbta  oi  antiquity  were  em- 
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ployed  in  erecting  or  adorning  the  building*.  The 
chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  public  edihees 
was  entrusted  to  Phidias.  [Phioia*.]  These 
works  calling  into  activity  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce  at  Athens,  diffused  uni- 
Tcrsal  prosperity  while  they  proceeded,  and  thus 
contributed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  to 
maintain  the  popularity  and  inffuence  of  Pericles. 
But  he  still  had  many  enemies,  who  were  not  slow 
to  impute  to  him  base  and  unworthy  motivea. 
From  the  comic  poets  Pericles  had  to  sustain  nu- 
merous attacks.  They  exaggerated  his  power, 
spoke  of  his  party  as  Pisistratids,  and  called  upon 
him  to  swear  that  he  was  not  about  to  assume  the 
tyranny.  His  high  character  and  strict  probity, 
however,  rendered  all  these  attacks  harmless.  But 
as  his  enemies  were  unable  to  ruin  his  reputation 
by  these  means,  they  attacked  him  through  his 
fnends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
and  his  mistress  Aspasia  were  all  accused  before 
the  people.  Phidias  was  condemned  and  cast  into 
prison  [Phidias]  ; Anaxagoras  was  also  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  and  quit  Athens  [Anaxagoras]  ; 
and  Aspasia  was  only  acquitted  through  the  en- 
treaties and  tears  of  Pericles.  — The  Peloponnesian 
war  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  counselled 
the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
liOcedaemoniant,  and  he  pointed  out  the  immense 
advantages  which  the  Athenians  possessed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  ; but  he  did  this  b^use  he  saw  that 
war  was  inevitable  ; and  that  as  long  os  Athens 
retained  the  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
Bporta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  431  a Peloponnesian  army 
under  Archidamus  invaded  Attica  ; and  upon  his 
advice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  moveable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
of  burden  to  Euboea,  and  allowed  the  Peloponne- 
sians to  desolate  Attica  without  opposition.  Next 
year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded 
Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  iu  appearance  in 
Athena  The  Athenians,  being  expo^  to  the 
devastation  of  the  war  and  the  plague  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace,  and 
looked  upon  Pericles  as  the  author  of  all  their 
distresses,  inasmuch  as  he  hod  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  war.  Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public 
ferment ; but  such  was  the  irritation  against  him, 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine.  The  ill  feel- 
ing of  the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pencles 
soon  resumed  his  accustomed  sway,  and  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(429).  Meantime  Pericles  had  suffered  in  common 
with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  plague  carried  off 
most  of  his  near  connections.  Hit  son  Xantbippus, 
a profligate  and  undutiful  youth,  his  sister,  and 
most  of  his  intimate  friends  died  of  it.  Still  he 
maintained  unmoved  his  calm  bearing  and  philo- 
eophic  composure.  At  last  bis  only  surviving 
legitimate  son,  Paralus,  a youth  of  greater  promise 
than  his  brother,  fell  n victim.  The  firmness  of 
Pericles  then  at  lost  gave  way  ; as  he  placed  the 
funeral  garland  on  the  head  of  the  lifeless  youth 
he  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud.  He  hod  one 
son  remaining,  his  child  by  Aspasia ; and  he  was 
allowed  to  enrol  this  son  in  bit  own  tribe  and  give 
him  his  own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  429  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  os  his  friends  were  gathered  ronod 
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hia  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and  enameratbg  bis 
triumphs,  Pericles  overbearing  their  remarks,  aid 
that  they  had  forgotten  his  greatest  praise : thst 
no  Athenian  through  his  means  had  made  to 
put  on  mourning.  He  survived  the  cammencenrm 
of  the  war  2 years  and  6 months.  The  namr  of 
the  wife  of  Pericles  is  not  mentioned.  She  bad 
been  the  wife  of  Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  vai  tbe 
mother  of  CalUas.  She  bore  two  sons  to  Pencles, 
Xantliippus  and  Paralus.  She  lived  unhsppilr 
with  Pericles,  and  a divorce  took  place  by  nutusl 
consent,  when  Pericles  connected  himself  vith 
Aspasia.  Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  dediive 
proof  in  the  fiset  that  at  his  death  be  was  fraod 
not  to  have  added  a single  drachma  to  his  here- 
ditary  property. » 8.  Son  of  the  preceding,  hr 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  tbe  battle  U 
Arginosoe,  and  woa  put  to  death  by  the  AthenUns 
with  the  other  generals,  406. 

PeridjhBlatii  (I1cp<«cAv^e)'o«).  1.  One  of  tbe 
Argonauts,  was  son  of  Neleus  and  Cbloris,  and 
brother  of  Neetor.  Poseidon  gave  him  tbe  poret 
of  changing  himself  into  different  forms,  ind  cos- 
ferred  upon  him  great  strength,  but  he  was  never- 
theleas  slain  by  Hercnles  at  the  capture  of  Pyloi 
«8.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Chloris,  the  dau^tef 
of  Tiresiaa,  of  Thebea.  In  the  war  of  the  s^veo 
against  Thebes  be  was  believed  to  hsve  killed 
Porthenopaeus  ; and  when  he  pursued  Amphisnus, 
the  latter  by  the  command  of  Zeus  was  swsllosrd 
up  by  the  earth. 

Pariftros  (ncpt^pijr),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Ensrete, 
king  of  Messene,  was  the  father  of  Apkareos  sod 
l.«eucippus  by  Ooigopbone.  In  some  tisdiuoo* 
Perieres  was  called  a son  of  Cynortas,  and  besides 
the  sons  above  mentioned  he  is  said  to  bare  bees 
the  father  of  Tyndoreos  oud  Icariua 

Poril&iifi  (TlcpfAaor),  son  of  Icarius  and  Peii- 
boea,  and  a brother  of  Penelope. 

PorilltlS  (n«p(XAo(X  A statuary,  was  tbe  mskef 
of  the  bronze  bull  of  the  tyrant  P^aris,  respecting 
which  see  further  under  PhaLaRIS.  Like  W 
makers  of  other  instmmeuts  of  death,  Perillui 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the  victims  of  his 
handiwork. 

Parinthos  (Ilspivflof : ITcpfvfltor : EsH 
an  important  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Propontu. 
was  founded  by  the  Samians  about  B.  c.  559.  h 
was  situated  22  mile*  W.  of  Selymbria  on  s so'sU 
peninsula,  and  was  built  on  the  ^ope  of  a bill  vi» 
rows  of  bouses  rising  above  each  other  like  »esu 
in  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  o^ 
stinate  resistance  which  it  offered  to  P**‘*'P  , 
Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a more 
place  than  Byzantium.  Under  the  Romans  it 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  town,  being  the  point 
at  which  most  of  the  road*  met  leading  to  By»n* 
lium.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  ** 
attested  by  its  numerous  coin*  which  ore 
extant.  At  a later  lime,  but  not  earlier  than 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  we  find  it 
HeradeOy  which  occurs  sometimes  alone  withiJ^ 
any  addititm  and  sometimes  in  the  form 
lifTodea  TTtraeiae  or  HeracUa  Perintkut. 

Pihiphat  (Ilspi^i),  an  Attic  autochthon, 

vious  to  the  time  of  Cecropa,  was  a priest  of 
and  on  account  of  his  virtues  was  i^e  hing  oft  • 
country.  In  consequence  of  tbe  honours  paid 
him,  Zeui  wished  to  destroy  him;  but  at 
quest  of  Apollo  be  was  metamorphosed  by 
into  an  eagle,  and  his  wife  into  a bird. 
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A.  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

It.  Temple  of  Vrnui. 

C.  Temple  of  Mrreur/^. 

1>.  bMillra. 

K.  l^iAcc  of  Eumechift. 

K.  Thermae. 

0.  FantlirMii  or  Temple  of  Aurortn*. 

1.  K,  L.  TrtbuuU  or  Co«irU  of  Jiwtk*. 


N.  Granorlee. 

1*.  Curl*  or  Senaciilum. 

It.  Fail  not  yet  rkcavaleil. 

H.  Hlitet  of  the  Drieil  Kruite. 

T.  Hirret  Iradiof  In  the  Temple  of  Fortuuc. 
V.  Trlutnphel  Arch. 

\V.  IVlotelft. 

Y.  bucet  of  the  SilTervinllha. 
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COINS  OF  CITIES  AND  COUNTRIES.  PATRAE-PRAESUS. 
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P^riphStM  (Xl4pipimtt)y  ton  of  Hephantui  and 
Anticl^a,  turnamed  CoryneUt,  that  it,  Club> 
beairr,  was  a robber  at  Epidaimit,  who  slew 
trarellers  with  an  iron  club.  Thescut  at  last  killed 
him  and  took  hU  club  for  his  own  use. 

Fermessus  (n«p^il<radr : Ke/alart)^  a river  in 
Boeotia,  which  descends  from  Mt  Helicon,  unites 
with  the  Olmius,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Copais 
near  Haliartus. 

Fame  (n«pKi|),  a little  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  opposite  to  the  territory  of  Miletus,  to  which 
an  earthquake  united  it 

F&ro  (Ilnpsj),  daughter  of  Neleos  and  Cbloris, 
was  mniried  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

Ferperdna  (Ilcpirep^ra,  and  other  forms),  a 
smalt  town  of  Mysia,  S.  of  Adramyttium,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  were  copper-mines 
and  celebrated  vineyards.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
place  at  which  Thucydides  died. 

Ferpema  or  Ferpeima  (the  former  is  the  pre- 
ferable form).  1.  M.,  praetor  b.c.  135,  when  he 
carried  on  war  agmnst  the  slaves  in  Sicily ; and 
consul  1 30,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicus  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near  Pergamum 
on  his  return  to  Rome  in  129.^2.  K.,  son  of  the 
last,  consul  92,  and  censor  86.  He  is  mentioned 
by  the  arscient  writers  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  longevity.  He  attained  the  age  of  98  years, 
and  died  in  49,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war  ! 
broke  out  between  Caeaar  and  Pompey.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  the  agitated  times  in  which  , 
he  lived.~3.  1C.  Ferpema  Vento,  son  of  the  ; 
last.  Joined  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  raised  to  the  praetorship.  After  the  conquest 
of  Italy  by  Sulla,  in  82,  Perpenia  fled  to  Sicily, 
which  he  quitted  however  upon  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey shortly  afterwards.  On  the  death  of  Suilo,  in 
78,  Perpcma  joined  the  coiuul  M.  Lepidus  in  bis 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  new  aristocratical  consti- 
tution, and  retired  with  him  to  Sardinia  on  the 
&ilure  of  this  attempt.  Lepidus  died  in  Sardinia 
in  the  following  year,  77,  and  Perperna  with  the 
remains  of  his  army  crossed  over  to  Spain  and 
joined  Sertoriua  Perperna  was  jealous  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Sertorius,  and  after  serving  under 
him  some  years  he  and  bis  friends  assassinated 
Sertorius  at  a banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon 
brought  the  war  to  a close.  Perperna  was  de- 
feated by  Pompey,  wu  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
put  to  death. 

Ferrhaabi  (Tlt^autoi  or  n«/>ojCo(),  a powerful 
and  warlike  Pelasgic  people,  who,  according  to 
StralK),  migrated  from  Euboea  to  the  mainland, 
and  settled  in  the  districts  of  Hcitiaeotis  and  Pe- 
las(riotis  in  Thessaly.  Hence  the  northern  part  of 
thU  country  is  frequently  colled  Perrhaebia(n<^- 
^oiCio,  n«pflu6ia),  though  it  never  formed  one  of 
(he  regular  ‘I'hcssaiian  provinces.  Homer  places 
the  Perrhaebi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thes- 
salian Dodona  and  the  river  Titoresius  ; and  at  a 
later  time  the  name  of  Porrhaebia  was  applied  to 
the  district  bounded  by  Macedonia  and  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  on  the  N.,  by  Pindusoii  the 
by  the  Poneus  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  by  the 
Pencils  and  Ossa  on  the  E.  The  Perrhaebi  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  league.  At  an  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  the  Lapithae;  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  subject 
to  the  Thessalians,  and  subsequently  to  Philip  of 
Macedon  ; but  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece  they  appear  independent  of  Mocedonia. 
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Ferrhldaa  (nc^^fSou),  an  Attic  demos  near 
Aphidna,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochia. 

Faraab5raorFaxiaab5ra(ncp(raCwpa:  i4n&(ir), 
a strongly  fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the  canal 
called  Maarsares  left  the  river. 

Fertae.  [Pxrsir.] 

Feraaena  (ncpffoioi),  a Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Cittiom  in  Crete,  and  a disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of 
Antigoous  Qonatas,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  high  favour.  Antigonus  appointed  him  to 
the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  be  was  slain, 
when  the  cit^  was  taken  by  Aratus,  b.  c.  243. 

Fera5  (Ilrpoi)),  daughter  of  Oceaous,  and  wife 
of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aeetes  and  Circe.  She  is  further  called 
the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Penes.  Homer  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius  call  her  Perse,  while  others 
call  her  Perseis  or  Persea. 

Feniis,a  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  daugiiter 
of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

PanSphonS  (Tltpirc^dn)),  called  Proserpina 
by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Deme- 
ter. In  Homer  she  is  called  Perwephonia  (II<p<r«- 
tp6¥9ia) ; the  form  Persephone  first  occurs  in  He- 
siod. But  besides  these  forms  of  the  name,  we 
also  fmd  Fersepkas$a^  Phtr$epkas$a^  Penephatla^ 
Pher^rphattOj  PherTtpheusay  Pherrpkatlay  and  Pher- 
*7>AowIa,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been 
proposed.  The  Latin  Proserpina  is  probably  only 
a corruption  of  the  Greek.  In  Attica  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Cora  (K5gr;,  Ion. 
Kovpri)y  that  is,  the  Daug/iUr,  namely,  of  Dcmeter; 
and  the  two  were  frequently  called  The  Mother 
and  the  Daughter  Mrfr^p  «rol  d Kdpn).  Being 
the  infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Styx.  In  Arcadia  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Despociia,  and  was 
called  a daughter  of  Poseidon  Hippius  nnd  Deme- 
ter, and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Aiiytus.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of 
Hades,  and  the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic 
queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rules  over  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  along  with  her  husband.  Hence  she  is 
called  by  later  WTiters  Juno  /n/emoy  yliYmo,  and 
Stygia  ; and  the  Erinnves  are  said  to  have  been 
her  daughters  by  Pluto.  Groves  sacred  to  her  are 
placed  by  Homer  in  the  western  exlreiiiily  of  the 
earth,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  lower  world,  which 
is  itself  called  the  bouse  of  Persephone.  The  story 
of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Pluto  against 
her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  simply 
describes  her  as  the  w'ifeand  queen  of  Hades.  Her 
abduction  is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  The  ac- 
count of  her  abduction,  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
part  of  her  story,  and  the  wanderings  of  hea  mother 
in  search  of  her,  and  the  worship  of  the  2 goddesses 
in  Attica  at  the  festival  of  the  Kleusinia,  are  related 
under  Dxmxtxr.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the 
Orphics,  Persephone  is  described  as  the  all-per- 
vading goddess  of  nature,  who  both  produces  and 
destroys  every  thing ; and  she  is  therefore  men- 
tioned along,  or  identified  with,  other  mystic  divi- 
nities,  such  as  Isis,  Rhea,  (ie,  Hestia,  Pandora, 
Artemis  Hecate.  This  mystic  Persephone  is  fur- 
ther said  to  have  become  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Dionysus  lacchus.  Zagreus  or  ^abazius.  — Perse- 
phone frequently  appears  in  works  of  art.  She  u 
represented  either  with  the  grave  and  severe  cha- 
racter of  an  infemalJuno,  or  as  a mystical  divinity 
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with  a te^ptre  and  a little  bos,  in  the  act  of  being 

carried  off  hj  Plato. 

FenipMla  (TleoWveXie,  neponivoAu : in  the 
middle  agea,  J$tmikar : now  ToMti-Jfimfa'rf,  L e. 
Tkrone  of  Jfem$kidy  or  C3W-3/»«or,  L e.  Forly  PU- 
Ian:  large  Ru.)  U the  Greek  nuM,  probably 
tranelated  from  the  Persian  ranae^  which  io  not 
recorded,  of  the  great  city  which  eueoeodod  Paaar- 
gada  ae  the  capital  of  Penu  and  of  the  Penion 
empire.  From  the  circametance,  howeeer,  of  the 
conqaeet  of  the  Babylonian  empire  taking  place 
about  the  time  when  Peraepolit  attained  thia  dig- 
nitj,  it  appeaif  to  have  b^n  seldom  used  aa  the 
ro}^!  reeideoce.  Neither  Herodotna,  Xenophon, 
Cteiiaa,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during  the  Persian 
period,  mention  it  at  all ; thoogh  they  often  speak 
of  Babylon,  Stna,  and  Kcbatana,  aa  the  capitals  of 
the  empire.  It  is  only  from  the  Greek  writers 
after  the  Macedonian  conquest  that  we  learn  its 
rank  in  the  empire,  which  appciws  to  hare  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  its  being  one  of  the  2 burial  places 
of  the  kings  (the  other  being  Paaargada),  and  also 
a royal  treasury;  for  Alexander  found  in  the 
palace  immense  riches,  which  were  said  to  hare  ac- 
cumulated from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Its  foundation 
is  eometimes  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  more 
generally  to  his  son  Cambysea.  It  was  greyly 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Darius  I.  and  Xerxet, 
and  preserved  its  splendour  till  after  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest  when  it  was  burnt ; Alexander,  as 
die  story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his 
own  hand,  at  the  end  of  a revel,  by  the  instigation 
of  the  courtetan  Tliats,  b.c.  3S1.  It  was  not, 
however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  historians 
represent.  It  appears  frequently  in  subeequeot 
histor}',  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It  is  now 
desert^,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable,  though  too 
dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion  of  Persian 
architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. It  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  Persit, 
in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persis  (Kolkif 
not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Carmanian  Desert, 
in  a beautiful  and  healthy  valley,  watered  by  the 
river  Araxes  {Bmd-Emir),  and  its  tributaries  the 
Medus  and  the  Cyrus.  The  city  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Amxes,  and  had  a citadel  (the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  seen)  built  on  the  levelled  surfsce 
of  a mck,  and  enclosed  by  triple  walls  rising  one 
above  the  other  to  the  heights  of  16,  48,  and  60 
cubits,  within  which  was  the  palace,  with  its  royal 
sepulchres  and  treasuries. 

PerSM  (tlf/Mvtr).  L Son  of  the  Titan  Crius 
and  Eurybia,  and  husband  of  Astcria,  by  whom 
be  became  the  father  of  Hecate.  »2.  Son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks  aa 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation.*- 3.  Son  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  of  Aeetes 
and  Circe. 

Perasus  (Tlsp^fds),  the  famous  Argive  hero, 
was  a son  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  and  a grandson  of 
Acrisins.  An  oracle  bad  told  Acrisius  that  he  vn» 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  Donae's  son ; 
and  he  therefore  shut  up  his  daughter  in  on  apart- 
ment made  of  brass  or  stone.  But  Zeus  having 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a shower  of  gold, 
came  down  through  the  roof  of  the  prison,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Perseus.  From  this 
circumstance  Perseus  is  sometimes  called  oaripeiia. 
As  soon  as  Acrisius  discovered  that  Danae  had 

Sven  birth  to  a sou,  he  put  both  mother  and  son 
to  a chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ; bat 
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Zeus  caused  the  chest  to  land  in  the  itlind  of 
Seriphoa,  one  of  the  Cydodea,  wbevs  Dietvi,  s 
fiabenuaa,  found  them,  azid  canied  then  to  Pol^ 
dectes,  the  king  of  the  coontry.  They  wot  tnand 
with  kindness  by  Polydeetes ; but  the  latter  hav- 
ing afterwards  frUen  in  hrre  with  Daosl,  aad 
finding  it  impossible  to  grmify  his  dcaiiti  in  cso> 
sequence  of  the  pmaence  of  Persens,  who  M 
meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  sent  Pemai 
away  to  fetch  the  head  of  Medusa,  ooe  of  the 
Gorgona.  Qaided  by  Hermea  and  Athena,  Per- 
seus first  went  to  the  Oraeae,  the  sistecs  of  the 
Gorgons,  took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their 
one  eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  ihejr 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs,  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  waDeC,  md 
the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  renck^  the  wcaier 
invisiUe.  Having  received  from  the  Nvnphs 
these  invaluable  preaenta,  from  Hcnnet  a lidtk, 
and  from  Athena  a mirror,  he  mounted  into  the 
air,  aad  arrived  at  the  Gargons,  who  dwelt  sssr 
Tartessus  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean,  whsee  bsifi 
were  coveivd,  like  those  of  serpents,  with  scski^ 
aad  who  had  Urge  tusks  like  boam,  biasen  hs&di, 
and  golden  wings.  He  found  them  asleep,  aad 
cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  looking  at  her  figm 
through  ths  minor,  for  a li^t  of  the  moaster  bo» 
self  would  have  changed  him  into  stone.  Perseu 
put  her  head  into  the  wallet  which  be  carried  « 
his  back,  and  as  be  went  away  he  was  pazMed  bv 
2 other  Gorgoos ; but  bis  helmet,  which  readend 
him  ioisible,  enabled  him  to  escape  in  mktr. 
Perseus  then  proceeded  to  Aethiopia,  where  ^ 
saved  and  monied  Andromeda.  [Akoromda.] 
Perseoi  is  also  said  to  have  come  to  the  HTpe^ 
boreans,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  tad 
to  Atlas,  whom  be  changed  into  the  mountsin  if 
the  same  name  by  the  Gorgon's  bead.  On  hii 
return  to  Seripbos,  he  found  his  mother  with  Dktji 
in  a temple,  whither  they  bad  fled  from  the  Tis> 
lence  of  Polydoctes.  Perseus  then  wait  to  thi 
palace  of  Poljdectes,  and  metamorphosed  hia  sod 
all  his  guests,  and,  some  say,  the  whole  islsod, 
into  stone.  He  then  presented  the  w 

Dictys.  He  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the 
helmet  to  Ilermes,  who  restored  then  to  ths 
nymphs  and  to  Hades,  and  the  bead  of  Go^oa  to 
Atht'na,  who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  ikield 
or  breastplate.  Perseus  then  went  to  Argos,  sc- 
companied  by  Danae  and  Andromeda.  Acrisisi, 
remembering  the  oracle,  escaped  to  l■1ritf*l  io  thr 
country  of  the  Pelasgtani;  but  Perseus  foUoved 
liim,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return.  Sms 
writers  state  that  Perseus,  on  his  return  to  Arfoa 
found  Proetus,  who  had  expelled  his  brother 
Acrisius,  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  ; aad  thst 
Perseus  slew  Proetns,  and  vras  afterwards  kiUsd 
by  Megapentbes,  the  son  of  Proetns.  Tbs  wn 
common  tradition,  however,  relates  that  whenles* 
tomidos,  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  games  in  boostf 
of  his  guest  Acrisius,  Perseus,  who  took  part  k 
them,  accidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acrisius  with  die 
discus,  and  thus  killed  him.  Acrisios  was  buried 
outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus,  Us^'iuf 
the  kingdom  of  Argos  to  Megapentbes,  the  soo  of 
Proetus,  received  from  him  in  exchange  the  goveo* 
ment  of  Tirjms.  According  to  others,  Per»*“* 
remained  in  Argos,  and  suMeasfally  oppos^  t^ 
introduction  of  the  Bacchic  orgies.  Perseus  is 
to  have  founded  the  towns  of  Midea  and  Myceoto 
By  Andromeda  he  became  the  father  of  Peotot 
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Aktcvt,  Silwnclu,  Hekn*,  Me«Cor,  Eleetr^roa, 
Qorgophone,  and  Antochthe.  Perseus  was  wor- 
ms  a hero  in  semal  places. 

Persans  or  Pertea  (nepacdr),  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Philip  and 
reigned  11  yean  firoB  a.  a 178  ta  16^  Before 
his  accession  be  persnaded  h»  father  to  put  to 
death  his  yolll^rer  brother  Deinetrias,  whom  he 
SBSpected  that  the  Roman  senate  intended  to  set 
up  as  a competitor  for  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Philip.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  began 
to  miike  preparations  for  war  with  the  Homans, 
which  he  knew  to  be  ioeTitable,  though  7 years 
elapsed  before  actind  hostilities  conuMuced.  The 
war  broke  out  in  171<  The  1st  year  of  the  war 
was  marked  by  no  striking  action.  The  consol 
P.  Liciniits  Crassus  first  snared  a defeat  iu  Thes- 
mIt  in  an  engagement  between  the  caralry  of  the 
2 armies,  but  subsequently  gained  a slight  advan* 
tags  OTer  the  king's  troopa. — The  2nd  year  of  the 
war  (170),  in  which  the  consol  A.  Hosiilius  Man- 
sinus  commanded,  also  passed  orer  without  any  im- 
portant battle,  but  was  on  the  whole  fisToorable  to 
Perseus.~The  3rd  year  (169),  in  which  the  con- 
sul Q.  Marcius  Philippas  commmided,  again  pio- 
dneed  no  important  results.  The  length  to  which 
the  war  had  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the 
ill  suecew  of  the  Rom^  anM,  had  by  this  time 
excited  a general  feeling  in  fiiroor  of  t^  Macedo- 
nian mona^  ; bat  the  ^-timed  aeariee  of  Perseus, 
who  refoaed  to  advance  the  som  of  money  which 
Euinenet,  king  of  Pernmua,  demanded,  deprived 
him  of  this  vsuuable  ally ; and  the  same  unseason- 
able niggardliness  likewise  deprived  him  of  the 
services  of  20,000  Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  had 
actually  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  his  support, 
but  retired  on  failing  to  obtain  their  stipulated 
pay.  He  was  thns  led  to  carry  on  the  contest 
against  Rome  single-handed. — The  4th  year  of  the 
war  (168)  was  also  the  last  The  new  consul, 
L.  Aemilius  Paulas,  defeated  Perseus  with  great 
loM  in  a decisive  battle  fought  near  Pvdiia  on 
June  22, 168.  Perseus  took  r^ge  in  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  shortlr  afterwards  surren- 
dered with  his  children  to  the  praetor  Ca  Octa- 
vius. When  brought  before  Aemilius,  he  is  said 
to  have  degraded  himself  by  the  most  abject  snp^ 
plications:  but  be  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
the  Roman  general.  The  following  year  he  was 
carried  to  Italy,  where  he  was  compelled  to  adorn 
the  splendid  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Nov.  3U, 
167).  and  afterwards  cast  into  a dungeon,  fimra 
whence,  however,  the  intercesaioD  of  Aemilius  pro- 
cured his  release,  and  he  was  permitted  to  end  bis 
days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba.  He  sur- 
vived his  removal  thither  a few  years,  and  died, 
according  to  soitm  accounta,  by  volnntary  starva- 
tion, while  others — fortunately  with  less  proba- 
bility—represent  him  as  fslling  a victim  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  guards,  who  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
Perseus  bad  b^n  t«*ice  married  ; the  name  of  his 
first  wife,  whore  he  is  said  to  bare  killed  with  hi* 
own  hand  in  a fit  of  passion,  i«  not  recorded  ; his 
second,  Laodke,  wtis  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator.  He  left  two  children;  a son,  .Mex- 
ander.  and  a daughter,  both  apparently  by  his 
second  marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when 
carried  to  Rome.  Betides  these,  he  had  adopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  hit  throne, 
and  became  the  partner  of  his  captivity. 
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Pttnia.  [Pbrsu] 

Perales  Mmites.  [Paasicx  Montb&] 

Panleoa  Sinoa,  Peraieom  Mara  (d  nsp<r<xdr 
odXvov,  d nepeuc^  ddXawcra,  and  other  forms:  tkc 
Pertim  Gulf)y  is  the  name  given  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers to  the  great  gnlf  of  the  Mare  Krytbneum 
(/mfeon  Oomk),  extending  in  a S.E.  direction  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Tigris,  between  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Arabia  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Susiana,  Penis, 
and  Karmoaia,  to  the  narrow  strait  formed  by  the 
long  tongas  of  land  which  projects  from  the  N. 
side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  strait  it  is  coo- 
Dccted  with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  called  Paragon  Sinus  of  Oman).  The 
earlier  Greek  writere  know  nothing  of  it  Hero- 
dotus does  not  dtstinguish  it  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  The  voyage  of  Alexander's  admiral  Nearebus 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  made  it  better  known, 
bat  still  the  ancient  geographers  in  general  give 
very  inaocuiBCe  statements  of  its  stae  and  form. 

PenidM  (nepir«l3i)v,  n«p<n|id3i|f),  a patrony- 
mic given  to  the  descendants  of  Perses. 

Peraig,  and  very  rarely  Parna  (if  iWpo’it,  and 

n«p<nir^  sc.  yu,  the  fcm.  adjectives,  the  masc. 
being  Ilspaticdr,  from  the  ethnic  noun  Hsp^v,  p{. 
Itdpceu^  (cm.  rUpoif,  Latin  Persa  and  Perses, 
pL  Persoe : in  modem  Persian  and  Arabic,  Fort 
or  Fonutan^  i.  e.  sloiv,  land  of^  Fart  = old  Persian 
yura,  harm  or  horteman:  Eng.  /^erm),  originally 
a small  znountainous  district  of  W.  Asia,  lying  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Persian  Galt  and  surrounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  mountains  and  deserts.  On 
the  N.W.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  Susiana, 
Media,  and  Partbio,  by  the  little  river  Oroatis  or 
Orosis,  and  by  M.  Parachoathms ; and  on  the  R. 
from  Cannania  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
Desert  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  sea-coast  called  Penu  Paralia : the 
rest  was  intersected  with  branches  of  M.  Para- 
cboalhraa,  the  valleys  between  which  were  watered 
by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Arsxis,  Cvat's,  and  Mxous:  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  called  Koile  PertU,  stood 
the  capital  cities  PasaaoaDA  and  Pbasupolia. 
The  country  has  a remarkable  variety  of  climate 
and  of  products  ; the  N.  mountainous  regions  being 
comparatively  cold,  but  with  good  postures,  espe- 
cially for  camels  ; the  middle  slopes  haring  a tem- 
perate climate  and  producing  abundance  of  fniit 
and  wine  ; and  the  S.  strip  of  coast  being  intensely 
hot,  and  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
palm-tree.  The  inhabitants  were  a collection  of 
noroad  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  themselves  by  a name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  as  ArtMi  (’Aproioi),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Arii  ('Ap<oi>,  signifies 
ntihU  or  honowrxUAf^  and  is  applied  especially  to  the 
true  worshippers  of  Ormuxd  and  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster : it  was  in  fact  rather  a title  of  hoiuiur 
than  a proper  name;  the  true  collective  name  nf 
the  peo|^e  seems  to  have  been  Paraca.  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  divided  into  3 classes  or 
castes:  1st,  the  nobles  or  warriors,  confining  the 
3 tribes  of  the  Pssaugadak,  who  were  the  most 
noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family  of  the  .Achae- 
inetiidac  belonged,  the  Maraphii  and  the  Maspir 
2ndly,  the  agnculiural  and  other  settled  tril>e>, 
iMmely,  the  Panthialaci,  Uerusiaei,  and  Gertnaui; 
5rdly,  the  tribes  w*h»ch  remain<-d  nomadic,  namely 
the  Iloae,  Mardi,  Dropici.and  Sagartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  ports  of  W.  hikI  Central  Asia.  The 
X N 2 
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Persians  had  a close  ethnical  affinity  to  the  Medea, 
and  followed  the  same  customs  and  religion  [Magi; 
Zoroastbr].  The  simple  and  warlike  habits, 
which  they  cxiltivated  in  their  natire  mountains, 
preserved  them  from  the  corrupting  influences 
which  enemited  their  Median  brethren;  so  that 
from  being,  ns  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of 
their  recorded  history,  the  subject  member  of  the 
Medo-Persian  kingdom,  they  obtained  the  supre* 
macy  under  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  great  Per- 
sian Empire,  B.C.  559.  Of  the  Persian  history 
before  this  date,  we  know  but  little : the  native 
poetical  annalists  of  a later  period  are  perfectly 
untnistworthr : the  additional  light  lately  ol^ 
tained  from  the  Persian  inscriptions  is,  to  far  as  it 
goes,  confirmatory  of  the  Greek  writers,  from  whom, 
and  from  some  small  portions  of  Scripture,  all  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived. 
According  to  these  accounts,  the  Persians  were 
first  subjected  by  the  Medet  under  Phraortes,  about 
B.  c.  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Median  Empire ; but  they  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  princes,  the  Achaemenidae.  An 
account  of  the  revolution,  by  which  the  supremacy 
was  transferred  to  the  Persians,  is  given  under 
Cyrus.  At  this  time  there  existed  in  W.  Asia 
two  other  great  kingdoms,  the  Lydian,  which  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  W.  of  the 
river  Halys,  which  separated  it  from  the  Medo- 
Persian  territories;  and  the  Babylonian,  which, 
besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  embraced 
Syria  and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest 
of  these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  wore 
extended  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Etixine,  the  Aegean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Turning  his  arms  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  subdued  Boctria,  and  effocted 
some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Massagetae.  [Cyrus.]  His  son  Cam- 
byses  added  Ki:ypt  to  the  empire.  [Camby!«xs.] 
Upr«n  his  death  the  Magion  priesthood  made  an 
effort  to  restore  the  supremacy  to  the  Modes 
[Magi  ; Smbrdis],  which  w'as  defeated  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  7 Persian  chieftains,  whose  success 
conferred  the  crown  upon  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  This  king  was  at  first  occupied  with 
crushing  rebellions  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  w'ith  the  two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and 
Cyrematea,  of  which  the  former  entirely  failed,  and 
the  latter  w*as  only  partially  successful.  He  con- 
quered Thrace ; and  on  the  E.  he  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom;  but  in  this  quarter 
the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have  been 
much  mure  than  nominal.  The  Persian  Empire 
had  now*  reached  its  greatest  extent,  from  Thrace 
and  Cyrenaica  on  the  W.  to  the  Indus  on  the  K., 
and  from  thu  Kuxine,  the  Caucasus  (or  rather  a 
little  below  it),  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
.Taxnrtes  on  the  N.  to  Aethiopla,  Ambia,  and  the 
Erythme.an  Sen  on  the  S.,  and  it  embraced,  in  Eu- 
rope, Thrace  nnd  some  of  the  Greek  cities  N.  of 
the  Euxine  ; in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica;  in 
Asia,  on  the  W..  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  the 
several  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia. Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Atropalcne, 
Great  Media ; on  the  N.,  Hyrcania,  Margiana, 
Boctriana,  nnd  Sogdiana;  on  the  E.,  the  Paropa- 
misus,  Arachosia,  and  India  (i.  e.  part  of  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde);  on  the  S.  Persis,  Carmania  and 
Gedrosi.a ; and  in  the  cenir*'  of  the  E.  part,  Parthio. 
Aria,  and  Drangiana.  The  capital  cities  of  the 
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empire  were  Babylon,  Susa,  Eebataoa  in  Mcda, 
and,  though  these  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  is 
residences,  Pasaigada  and  PereepoUs  in  Persia 
(Sec  the  several  articlea)  Of  this  vast  empire 
Darius  undertook  the  organisation,  and  divided  it 
into  20  satrapies,  of  which  a full  account  ii  given 
by  Herodotus.  For  the  other  details  of  bis  reign, 
and  especially  the  cMnmencement  of  the  van  vith 
Greece,  see  Dariur,  Of  the  remaining  period  of 
the  ancient  Persian  history,  till  the  Ma^oniaa 
conquest,  a sufficient  abstract  wnll  be  found  under 
the  names  of  the  sereral  kings,  a list  of  whom  is 
now  subjoined  :—( 1)  Cyrus  559— 529: 

(2)  Cambvsbs  529 — 522 : (3)  Usurpation  of  the 
pseudo-SMBRDis  7 months  522 — 521:  (4)  Da- 
rius I.,  son  of  Hystaspes  521—485  : (5)  Xiaiis 
I.  485—465:  (6)  Usurpation  of  ARTABANCa 
7 months,  465—464 : (7)  Artaxirxbs  I.  Lo!<- 
GiMANUS,  464—425:  (8)  Xxrxrk  lU  2 mootb: 
(9)  SoGDiANt's  7 rooDths425 — 124  : (10)  Ochoa 
or  Darius  II.  Nothus,  424—405:  (11)  AariX- 
XRxas  II.  Mnemon,  405 — 359:  (12)  Ochua  or 
Artaxrrxss  III.,  359 — 338:  (13)  Arsx$.33$ 
— 336:  (14)  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  336— 
331  [AlbxandbrJ.  Here  the  ancient  historrof 
Persia  ends,  os  a kingdom ; but,  as  a people,  the 
Persians  proper,  under  the  influence  especiallv  of 
their  religion,  preserved  their  existence,  and  st 
length  regained  their  independence  on  the  dovnfrli 
of  the  Parthian  Empire  [SAf«AN'iOAX].  — In  read- 
ing the  Homan  poets  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  constantly  use  /'ersue,  os  well  as  AMu  u > 
genera)  term  for  the  peoples  E.  of  the  Eophra:« 
and  Tieris,  nnd  especially  for  the  Parthiana 
A.  PerduB  FUcens,  the  poet,  was  a Room 
knight  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  per- 
sons of  tlie  highest  rank,  and  wras  bom  at 
teirae  in  Etruria  on  the  4 th  of  December,  a.  D. 

He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  ia  his 
native  town,  remaining  there  until  the  age  of  I- 
and  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  stoiied 
grammar  under  the  celebrated  Remmius  Pabc»«, 
and  rhetoric  under  Verginius  Flaviua  He  »»* 
afterwords  the  pupil  of  Comutus  the  Stoic,  whohe* 
came  the  guide,  philosopher.and  friend  of  hit  fuco^ 
life,  and  to  whom  he  attached  himself  so  riotdy 
that  he  never  quitted  his  side.  While  yet  s vootl 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  w*ith  Lucan,  with  OefiU 
ikusuB  the  lyric  poet,  and  with  several  other  p^* 
sons  of  literary  eminence.  He  was  tenderiy  be- 
loved by  the  high-minded  Paetus  Thrasei.  sfti 
seems  to  have  been  well  worthy  of  such  affectioB. 
for  he  is  described  as  a virtuous  and  pleasing yssih. 
He  died  of  a disease  of  the  stomach,  on  the  24*^ 
of  November,  a.  d.  62,  before  he  had  cOTif^ted  b» 
28th  year.  The  extant  works  of  Persius  who, « 
are  told,  w-rote  seldom  and  slowly,  consUt  of6»hsrt 
satires,  extending  in  all  to  650  hexameter  lints- 
nnd  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  They  wt« 
•lightly  corrected  after  his  death  by  Comotus.wlw* 
Caesius  Ikissus  was  permitted,  at  his  own 
request,  to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  Persju*  W 
written  some  other  poems,  which  were  deitr^J^ 
by  the  advice  of  Comutus.  Few  produebort  here 
ever  enjoyed  more  popularity  than  the 
but  it  would  seem  that  Periius  owes  not  a ® 
his  fame  to  a cause  which  naturally  might 
produced  an  effect  directly  the  revene,  we  nxss 
the  multitude  of  strange  terms,  proverbial 
far-fetched  metaphors,  and  abrupt  transition* 
every  where  embarrass  our  progress.  The  difirw  J 
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experienced  in  remoTin;;  theec  impediments  necet- 
satUj  imprei&et  both  the  words  and  the  ideas  upon 
every  one  who  has  carefuUy  studied  his  paf^esi,  and 
hence  no  author  clings  more  closely  to  our  memory. 
The  first  satire  is  superior  both  in  plan  and  exe* 
cution  to  the  rest ; and  those  passages  in  the  5th« 
w here  Persius  describes  the  process  by  which  his 
own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were  ex- 
p.indcd,  are  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  beauty. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jahn,  Lips.  1843,  and  by 
Heinrich,  Lips.  1844. 

PerUxi&x,  EelTlof,  Roman  emperor  from  Ja- 
nuary 1st  to  March  28th,  a.  d.  193,  was  of  humble 
origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  centurion  both  to 
the  highest  military  and  civil  commands  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  On  the 
murder  of  Commodus  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
192,  Pertinax,  who  was  then  66  years  of  age,  was 
reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept  the  empire.  He 
commenced  bis  reign  by  introducing  extensive 
reforms  into  the  civil  and  military  administration 
of  the  empire;  but  the  troops,  who  bad  been  accus- 
tomed both  to  ease  and  license  under  Commodus, 
were  disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  he  at- 
tempted to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  sovereign  after  a reign  of  2 months  and  27 
days.  On  his  death  the  praetorian  troops  put  up 
the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  M. 
Didius  Salvius  Julianas.  [See  p.  219,  b.} 

PirntXa  (Peruslnus:  Per%gia\  an  ancient  city 
in  the  £.  part  of  Etruria  between  the  lake  Trasi- 
menus  and  the  Tiber,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederacy.  It  was  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by 
art.  In  conjunction  with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
it  long  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  It  is 
memorable  in  the  civil  w‘an  as  the  place  in  which 
L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir  took 
refuge,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  Oc- 
tavianus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octavianus  for  some  months,  from 
the  end  of  b.  c.  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender ; but  one  of  its  cititens 
haring  set  fire  to  bis  own  house,  the  flames  spread, 
aod  the  whole  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
war  between  L.  Antonius  and  Octavianus  is  known 
from  the  long  siege  of  this  town  by  the  name  of 
the  Delium  Perudnum.  It  was  rebuilt  and  colo- 
nised anew  by  Augustus,  from  whom  it  received 
the  surname  of  A^tg^uta.  In  the  later  tim<*  of  the 
empire  it  was  the  most  important  city  in  all  Etruria, 
and  long  resisted  the  Goths.  Part  of  the  walls 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The 
best  preserved  of  the  gates  is  now  called  Anxi 
d'Auguda^  from  the  iuKription  Avuvsta  Psa- 
vvau  over  the  arch : the  whole  structure  is  at 
least  60  or  70  feet  high.  Several  interesting  tombs  i 
with  valuable  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been  j 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  I 

Petoexmlas  Nlm.  [Nu;kr.] 

PMtlnfls  or  Pesinfti  Utirtwevs : \ 

fern.  Tlfcmrovyrls  : Bala^Hirntr 
Ru.),  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of 
Galatia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Dindytnus  or  Agdis- 
tis,  was  cclchrated  as  a chief  sent  of  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  under  the  surname  of  Agdistis,  whose 
temple,  crowded  with  riches,  stood  on  a hill  out- 
aide  the  city.  In  this  temple  waa  a wooden  (Livy 
says  stone)  image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibyl- 
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line  books.  Under  Constantine  the  city  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  but 
it  gradually  declined  until  the  6th  century,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioned. 

I PatUIa  or  Fet&Uae  (Pe/nftiu),  an  uninhadited 
and  rocky  island  off  the  S.W*  coast  of  Euboea  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Euripus. 

Petalla  orPetXUa  (flsTDAla:  Pctellnui:  Strom- 
an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Bruttium,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Phi- 
' loctetcs.  (Virg.  Aem,  iii.  402.)  It  was  situated 
N.  of  Croton,  to  whose  territory  it  originally  be- 
longed, but  it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  tbo 
Lucanians.  It  remained  faithful  to  the  Romani, 
when  the  other  cities  of  Bruttium  revolted  to 
Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till  after  n long  and 
desperate  resistance  that  it  was  taken  by  one  of 
ilamiibaPs  generals.  It  was  repeoplcd  by  Han* 
nibal  with  Bruttiani;  but  the  Romans  subsequently 
collected  the  remains  of  the  former  population,  and 
put  them  again  in  possession  of  the  town. 

FStidii  (ncTfiil' : flsrei^rior),  a small  town  in 
Boeolia,  of  uncertain  site,  dependent  upon  Hali- 
artus,  according  to  some,  and  upon  Thebes,  ac- 
cording to  others. 

FitMl  (ncTccsv),  son  of  Omeus,  and  father  of 
Menestbeus,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Aegeos, 
and  went  to  Phocis,  where  be  foundec^  Stiris. 

PdtiUni  or  Petillluf.  L CapitoUnus.  [Capi- 
tolinus.]-*2.  CereUii.  [CsaBALis.J»3.  8pn* 
rtnu.  [Spurinus.] 

Patoslrif  (nsrd^ipis),  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  Neebepsos, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the 
founders  of  astrology.  Some  works  on  astrology 
were  extant  under  bis  name.  Like  our  own  Lilly, 
Petosiris  became  the  common  name  for  an  astro- 
loger. {Juv.  vi.  .580.) 

PetOTio  or  Poetovlo  {PHUxu\  a town  in  Pan- 
Donia  Superior,  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  and  on 
the  Dravus  (Dtow),  was  a Homan  colony  with  the 
surname  Utpia^  having  been  prolKibly  enlarged  and 
made  a colony  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Pannonia,  had  an  imperial 
palace,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  a Roman 
legion.  The  ancient  town  was  probably  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  opposite  the  modern 
PeUan^  as  it  is  only  on  the  former  spot  that  in- 
scriptions, coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found. 

Petra  (n  Ilsrpa : nirpoiot,  Petraeus,  later  Pe- 
trensis),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on  rocks, 
or  in  rocky  places.«>*L  A small  place  in  the  Co- 
rinthian territory,  probably  on  the  coast,  near  the 
borders  of  Argolis  2.  A place  in  Klls,  not  Cu 
from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  Acropolis.  The  sepulchral  mo- 
nument of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho  was  shown  here. 
»2.  (Cota  ddla  Pietra)^  also  called  Petraea  and 
Petrine  (the  people  rirrptroi  and  Petiini),  an  in- 
land town  of  2Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Agrigentum 
to  Hanormus.  —4.  A town  on  the  coast  of  lllyri- 
cum,  with  a bad  harbour.  *5.  A city  of  Picria  in 
Macedonia. » 6.  A fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in 
Thrace.— >7.  (PI.  neut.),  a place  in  Dacia,  on  <me 
of  the  3 great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube.  * 
8.  In  Pontus,  a fortress  built  by  Justinian,  on  a 
precipice  on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Acioasis.  — >9.  In  Sogdiana,  near  the 
Oiui  (y.  Curt  vii.  ll).  — 10.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  pla^s  of  this  name  was  Petrt 
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or  Petrae  ( W<u^y-^fu9a\  in  Arabia  Petraea,  the  ca- 
pital, first  of  the  Idamaeans,  and  afterward*  of  tbe 
S'abathaeans.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  called  Sclah  (which  means,  like  a^Tpo,  a roei;) 
and  Joktheel,  in  the  0.  T.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  Scir,  at  the  foot  of  Mi.  Ilor,  just 
hnlf-way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  tbe  bead  of 
the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  See,  in  a valley,  or 
rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible 
precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a narrow  gorge  on 
the  E.,  the  rocky  walls  of  which  approach  so 
closely  as  sometimes  hardly  to  permit  2 horsemen  to 
ride  abreast.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs 
through  this  ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  a mile  in 
length,  and  half-a-mile  in  breadth  between  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  tome  fine  ruins  of  its  public 
buildings  still  remain.  But  this  is  not  all : the 
rocks  which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley, 
but  all  its  lateral  ravines,  are  completely  honey- 
combed with  excavations,  some  of  which  were 
tombs,  some  temples,  and  some  private  houses,  at 
the  entrances  to  which  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
sculptured  into  magnificent  architectural  fa^des, 
and  other  figures,  whose  details  are  often  so 
well  presened  as  to  appear  but  just  chiselled, 
whilo  the  effect  is  wonderfully  heightened  by 
the  brilliant  variegated  colours  of  the  rock,  where 
red,  purple,  yellow,  sky-blue,  black,  and  white,  are 
seen  in  distinct  layers.  These  ruins  are  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  period,  when  Petra  had  become  an  im- 
portant city  as  a centre  of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  At  the  time  of  Augustas,  as  Strabo 
learnt  from  a fHend  who  had  resided  there,  it  con- 
tained many  Romans  and  other  foreigners,  and  was 
governed  by  a native  prince.  It  had  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  retained  it  under  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
Tmjan,  by  whom  it  wta  taken.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  whole  country  of  Arabia  Petrara,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Petra  ; and  under 
the  later  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of  Palaestina 
Tertis. 

X.  Petraiu,  a man  of  great  military  experience, 
is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  62,  when  he  ser%*ed  as 
legatns  to  the  proconsul  C.  Antonios,  and  com- 
manded the  army  in  the  battle  in  which  Catiline 
perished.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party; 
and  in  55  he  was  sent  into  Spain  along  with  L. 
Afranius  as  legatns  of  Pompey,  to  whom  tbe  pro- 
vinces of  the  two  Spains  had  ^en  granted.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
Caesar  defeated  Afranius  and  Petreias  in  Spain, 
whereupon  tbe  latter  joined  Pompey  in  Greece. 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (46)  Pe- 
treins  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  took  an  active  part 
m the  campaign  in  46,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  bottle  of  Thapsus.  Petreius  then  fled 
with  Juba,  and  despairing  of  safety  they  fell  by 
each  other's  hands. 

Fetifaas  {Rocta  di  monti  Roffoni\  a mountain 
near  Sinuessa  on  the  confines  of  Latiom  and  Cam- 
pania, on  which  good  wine  was  grown. 

Petrded]^,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitaniea,  in 
the  modem  Peripoi^.  Their  country  contained 
iron-mines,  and  their  chief  town  was  Vesnima 
(Pen^Kcu*), 

Petrdniva,  C.,  orT.,  an  accomplished  voluptuary 
at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was  one  of  the  chosen 
companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded  as  dirrclor- 
in-ebief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the  judge  whose 
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decidoB  upon  the  merits  of  any  proposed  acbeme 
of  enjoyment  was  held  as  final  {Elegamtiat  arbiter). 
The  mflueooe  thus  acquired  ezdted  the  jealous 
suspidoDsof  Tlgellinus:  he  was  socusod  of  treason; 
and  believing  that  destruction  was  inevitable,  he 
resolved  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  and  to  excite  ad- 
miration by  the  frivolous  eccentricity  of  his  end. 
Having  caused  bis  vein*  to  be  opened,  he  frwn 
time  to  time  arrested  the  flow  of  blood  by  tbe  ap- 
plication of  bandage*.  During  the  intervals  he 
conversed  with  his  friends,  and  even  showed  him- 
self in  the  public  streets  of  Cumae,  where  the«e 
events  took  place ; so  that  at  last,  when  be  sunk 
from  exhaustiou,  his  death  (▲.  d.  66),  although 
compolsory,  appeared  to  be  tbe  result  of  natural 
and  gradual  decay.  He  is  said  to  have  despatched 
in  Ms  last  moments  a sealed  document  to  the 
prince,  taunting  him  with  his  brutal  excesses. — A 
work  has  come  doom  to  as  bearing  the  title  TV* 
rroasi  A rUtri  Satyrioem^  which,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
composed  of  s series  of  fragments,  chiefly  in  prose, 
but  interspersed  with  numerous  pieces  of  poetry. 
It  is  a sort  of  comic  romance,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  a certain  Eaeolpitu  and  his  companions 
in  tbe  S.  of  Italy,  chiefly  in  Naples  or  its  enrirons, 
are  made  a vehKle  for  exposing  the  &lse  taste  and 
vices  of  tbe  age.  Unfortonst^y  tbe  vices  of  the 
personages  introduced  are  depicted  with  such  fi- 
delity tLu  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  tbe 
obscenity  of  the  descriptions.  The  longest  section 
is  genendly  known  as  the  Stpper  of  TnmmlcAaa^ 
prceenting  us  with  a detailed  account  sf  a fantastic 
banquet,  such  as  the  gounnands  of  the  empue  were 
wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in  uiteretf 
!•  tbe  well-known  tale  of  tbe  Epheuan  Matron. — 
A great  number  of  conflicting  opinions  have  been 
formed  by  icholan  with  regard  to  tbe  aotkar  of 
the  Satyrioan.  Many  snppoee  that  he  is  the  same 
penon  as  the  C.  or  T.  Petrooius  mentioDed  above; 
and  though  there  are  no  proofs  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  tht 
the  work  iMloogs  to  the  first  oecitory,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  not  Uter  than  tbe  reign  of  Uadriu. 
The  best  edition  is  by  P.  Bunnannua,  4to.  Tn^  ad 
Rhen.  1709,  and  again  ArasU  1743. 

Peoefl  (TlciWnf : Piccmo),  an  island  in  Moeaia 
Inferior  formed  by  the  2 sontbem  mouths  of  tbe 
Danube,  of  which  the  most  touthernly  was  sIm 
called  Peuee,  but  more  commonly  the  Sacred  Month. 
This  island  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  is  said  by 
tbe  ancients  Co  be  as  large  as  Rhodes.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  Peudni,  who  were  a tribe  of  the 
Bastamae,  and  took  their  name  from  the  island. 

Pettohla,  Feuceladtis  (nctweXo,  nsMccXo^tt : 
Pekkdi  or  Pakkoii)^  a city  and  district  in  the  N.W. 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  between  the  riven  Indus 
and  Soastus. 

Peuoestas  (Ilsvirfirrat),  a Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  oflicer  of  Alexander  the  Ore^  He 
bad  the  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of  Alexander 
in  the  assault  on  the  city  of  tbe  Malli  in  India, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king  to  the 
satrapy  of  Persia.  In  tbe  division  of  tbe  provinces 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323)  he  ob- 
tained the  renewal  of  bis  government  of  Persia. 
He  fought  on  the  side  of  Eumenet  against  Aoti- 
gonuB  (317 — 316),  but  displayed  both  airogaaoe 
and  insubordimtion  in  these  campaigns.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  Eumenes  by  the  Argyrasiads, 
Pencestas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiguous,  vHm 
deprived  him  of  his  Mtrapy. 
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Ftno^tla.  [Apulu.] 

P^ndni.  [Hbuce.] 

Phftclam  4ojcifvt : Ali/aka\  a moun- 

tain fertreM  of  ThoMaljr  in  th«  diatrict  Heitiaeotia 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneua,  N.£.  of  Limoaca. 

Phaeoaaa  (^hutoi^^a : fVcnaaa),  an  ialand  in 
the  Aegaean  aea,  one  of  the  Sporadea 

Fhaaia  (4<ud),  the  name  of  ^ aoar  of  Cnnninyon 
in  Megarii,  whkh  ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  and 
waa  alain  ^ Theeena. 

Fhaeioee  (4aioKcf,  4ain«fs),  a fiabuloua  people 
ioBortaliaed  by  the  Odyaaey,  who  inhabit^  the 
talaod  Soharia  aituated  at  the  extreme 

wealem  part  of  the  earth,  and  who  were  governed 
by  king  Akinoua.  [Ai^utoua.]  They  are  de- 
scribed  by  Homer  as  a people  f<md  of  the  feast,  the 
lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  hence  their  name  paaeed 
into  a proverb  to  indicate  persons  of  luxurious  and 
scDsoai  habits.  Thus  a glutton  is  called  Pkaea* 
by  Hocaoe  {Ep*  1 lA  24).— The  ancients  identihed 
the  Homeric  beberia  with  Coreyra,  whence  the 
latter  is  called  by  the  poets  Pkamuia  UUu$ ; but 
there  is  oo  sound  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  the  2 islands,  and  it  is  better  to  regard  Scheria 
as  altogether  Abuluus, 

Fhaeax  an  Athenian  orator  and  sutes- 

man,  and  a contemporary  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiadea 
Some  critics  maintain  that  the  extant  speech  against 
Alcibiades,  conunonly  attributed  to  Aiuiocides  was 
written  by  Phaeaz. 

Phaadon  a Greek  philosopher,  was  a 

native  of  Elis,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken 
prisoner,  prob^ly  about  n.  c.  400,  and  was  brought 
to  Athens.  It  is  said  that  he  ran  away  from  bis 
master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransom>ed  by  one  of 
the  friends  of  the  latter.  Phaedon  m as  present  at 
the  death  of  Socratea,  while  he  w'as  still  quite  a 
youth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Athens  some 
tin>e  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then  returned 
to  Elis,  where  be  became  the  founder  of  a school 
of  philosophy.  He  was  suoceedad  by  Plistaaus, 
after  whom  the  Elean  echool  was  merged  in  the 
Eretrian.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  coutaios 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Socratee,  bears  the  name 
of  Phaedon. 

Phaedra  (^olSpa),  daughter  of  Minos  by  Pasi- 
phae  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Tbeaeua  She  was 
the  stepmother  of  Hippoljtnt,  the  sou  of  Theeeus, 
with  whom  she  fell  in  love  ; but  having  been  re- 
pulsed by  Hippolytus,  she  aocosed  him  to  Theseus 
of  having  attempted  her  disbonoor.  After  the 
death  of  Htpp<riytai,  his  innnfwww  became  known 
to  his  father,  and  Phaedra  made  away  with  herself. 
For  details  see  HiPPOLvrua 

Phaedrildet.  [PAaNaasus.] 

Phaedrias  a town  in  the  S.  of  Ar- 

cadia, S.W*  of  Megak^polis,  16  stadia  from  the 
Meesenian  frontier. 

Phaedras  (^o<3pof.)  1.  An  Epicurean  philoeo- 
pher,  and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cicero's  residence  in  Athens,  a.c.  80. 
He  died  in  70,  and  sms  succeeded  by  Patron.  He 
was  the  author  of  a work  on  the  gods  (0«pl 
of  which  an  interesting  fragment  was  diecuvered  at 
Herculaneum  in  1 806,  and  published,  by  Petersen, 
Uamb.  188A  Cicero  was  largely  indebted  to  this 
work  for  the  materials  ef  the  first  book  of  the  JJe 
iVafiira  iJmntsv— 18.  The  Latin  Fabulist,  of  wbooi 
we  know  aolhiog  but  what  is  oollectod  or  inferred 
from  his  foblss.  He  was  originally  a slave,  and 
was  brought  from  Tkmoe  or  Slacedonia  to  ^ae. 
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where  he  learned  the  Latin  language.  As  the  title 
of  his  work  is  Pkaedri  Amg.  IMterU  Fabulae  Atto- 
piae^  we  must  conclude  that  he  had  belonged  to 
Augustus,  who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberias 
be  appears  to  have  undergone  some  persecution 
from  ^janus.  The  fables  extant  under  tbe  name 
of  Phaednu  are  97  in  number,  written  in  iambic 
verse,  and  distributed  into  5 bwks.  Most  of  the 
fables  are  transfusions  of  the  Aceopian  fables,  or 
those  which  pass  as  sack,  into  Latin  verse.  The 
expression  is  geoecnlly  dear  and  concise,  and  the 
with  some  few  exceptions,  as  pore  and 
correct  as  we  should  uppet  from  a Homan  writer 
of  tbe  Augustan  age.  Phaedrus  has  not  es- 
caped censure,  when  he  has  deviated  from  his  Greek 
m^el,  and  much  of  tbe  censure  is  just.  The  best 
fables  are  those  in  which  he  has  kept  the  closest  to 
his  originaL  Many  of  the  fables,  however,  are  not 
Aesopian,  as  the  matter  clearly  shows,  for  they 
refer  to  historical  events  of  a much  later  period 
(v.  1,  8,  iu.  10) ; and  Phaedrus  himself^  in  the 
prologue  to  the  6th  book,  inUmates  that  be  had 
often  used  the  name  of  Aeet^  only  to  recommend 
his  verses.— There  is  also  anotbes'  collection  of  32 
fiibles,  attributed  to  Aesop,  and  entitled  Epitome 
Falmiarwn^  which  was  first  published  at  Naples, 
in  1809,  by  Cauitti.  Opinions  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  gtmuineness  of  this  collection.  The  pn^ 
babUity  is,  that  the  Epilowu  is  founded  on  genuine 
Roman  fables,  which,  w the  process  of  transcription 
duripg  many  centuries,  have  undergone  considerable 
changes.  — The  last  and  only  critical  eduion  of 
Phaedrus  is  by  Orelli,  ZUrich,  1831. 

Fhaanarite.  [SocaaTas.] 

PhaenTaa.  [PtiAMAS.] 

Fhaestoa  (^oiords : ^elortos),  L A town  in 
tbe  S.  of  Crete  near  Gortjna,  20  stadia  firom  the 
tea,  with  a port-town  Matala  or  Matalia,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Heraclid  Phaestus,  who 
came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  Tbe  town  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period 
1^  Gortyna.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Epimemdes, 
and  iu  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  wit 
and  sarcasm. —•  2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Thessaliotia 

Fhhdthozi  (^cuidwi'),  that  is,  **  the  shining,*' 
occurs  in  Homer  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helios 
(the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  writers  as  a proper 
name  for  Helios  ; but  it  is  more  commonly  known 
as  tbe  name  of  a son  of  Helios  by  tbe  Occanid 
Ciymeoe,  the  wife  of  Merops.  Tbe  genealogy  of 
Phaethon,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  writers, 
for  some  call  him  a son  of  Clyroenus,  the  son  of 
Helios,  by  Metope,  or  a son  of  Helios  by  Prole, 
or,  lastly,  a son  of  Helios  by  tbe  nymph  Rhode  or 
Rhodos.  He  received  the  significant  name  of 
Phaethon  firom  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
presumptuous  and  ambitious  enough  to  request  his 
father  to  allow  him  for  one  day  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  son  across  the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced 
by  tbe  entreaties  of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to 
ield,  but  the  youth  beii^  too  weak  to  check  the 
orses,  they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and 
came  so  near  the  earth,  as  almost  to  set  it  on 
fire.  Thereupon  Zeus  killed  him  with  a flash  of 
lightning,  and  burled  him  down  into  the  river 
Efidaiius.  His  sisters,  the  //s/sodos  or  Pkaetkom* 
tiadm^  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  amber.  [ HKLXAOAa.J 
FhaaUionUidaa.  [HatunAX.] 
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FbftethlUA.  [Hiliadab.) 

PhAgret  {^ypyit : Orfan  or  Otfana\ an  ancient 
find  fortitied  town  of  the  Pieriana  in  Macedonia  at 
the  foot  of  Mu  PangaeoD. 

Ph&laecoa  (^cL\xu«rof).  L Son  of  Onomarchiu, 
tucceeded  hia  uncle  Phavilua  aa  leader  of  the 
Phociana  in  the  Sacred  War,  n.  c.  351.  In  order 
to  aecure  hia  own  aafet}',  he  concluded  a treaty 
with  Philip,  by  which  he  waa  allowed  to  withdmw 
into  the  Pejoponneaua  with  a body  of  8000  merce- 
naries, leaving  the  unhappy  Phociana  to  their  fate, 
346.  PhaUecua  now  aaaumed  the  part  of  a mere 
leader  of  mercenary  troops,  in  which  character  we 
hnd  him  engaging  in  rarioua  enterffritea.  He  waa 
alain  at  the  aiege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  8.  A 
lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre 
called  Pkahueum  took  its  name.  Five  of  hia  epi- 
grams are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His 
date  U uncertain  ; but  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
principal  Alexandrian  poets. 

Fhalaetlae  (^oAoiofoi),  a town  in  Arcadia,  S. 
of  Megalopolis  on  the  road  to  Sparta,  20  stadia 
from  the  Laconian  frontier. 

Phalazma  (^oAorra ; ^oAormiot : KaradjoU\ 
a town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  the  Thessalian  district 
of  Hestiaeotia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneua,  not 
far  from  Terope. 

Phiianthtu  (^dAovdoi).  son  of  Aiacua,  waa 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Partheniae,  or  the  off- 
spring  of  some  marriages  of  disparagement,  which 
the  neceuity  of  the  tirst  Meaaenian  war  had  in- 
duced the  Spartans  to  permit  (See  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
art  Partheniae.)  As  the  Partheniae  were  looked 
down  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens,  they  formed  a 
conspiracy  under  Phalanthua,  against  the  govern- 
ment. Their  design  having  been  delected,  they 
went  to  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthua, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum,  about  B.C.  708. 
Phalonthus  was  afterwards  driven  out  from  Ta- 
rentum by  a sedition,  and  ended  bis  days  at  Brun- 
disium. 

Phalira  (ri  ^dhapa : ^oAopeof),  a town  in  the 
Thessalian  district  of  Phthiotis  on  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacua,  served  as  the  harbour  of  Lamia. 

PhAUria  (4dAop<s),  ruler  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant ; but  we  have  scarcely 
any  real  knowledge  of  bis  life  and  history.  His 
reign  probably  commenced  about  B.  c 570,  and  is 
said  to  have  lasted  16  years.  He  was  a native  of 
Agrigentum,  and  appears  to  have  been  raised  by 
his  fellow-citisens  to  some  high  office  in  the  state, 
of  which  he  afterwards  availed  himself  to  assume 
a despotic  authority.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent 
wars  with  bis  neighbours,  and  extended  his  power 
and  dominion  on  all  sides,  though  more  frequently 
by  stratagem  than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  fury,  in  which  it 
appean  that  Telemachus,  the  ancestor  of  Theron, 
must  have  borne  a conspic^ious  part.  No  circum- 
stance connected  with  Phalaris  is  more  celebrated 
than  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  and  of  which 
we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
its  inventor  Perillus.  This  latter  story  has  much 
the  air  of  an  invention  of  later  times;  but  the  fame 
of  this  celebrated  engine  of  torture  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Phalaris  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pindar.  (Pind. /'jrfA.  i.  185.)  TbatpMt 
also  speaks  of  Phalaris  himself  in  tenns  which 
dearly  prove  that  his  reputation  as  a barWrous 
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tyrant  was  then  already  fully  established,  tad  sll 
subsequent  writers,  until  a very  late  period,  zliode 
to  him  in  terms  of  similar  imp^  But  in  the  Uur 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  to  hive 
existed  or  arisen  a totally  different  tradition  ca- 
ceming  Phalaris,  which  represented  him  u a man 
of  a naturally  mild  and  btuaaiM  dispositioci,  tad 
only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or  occasional  crodtr, 
by  the  pressure  of  circorostanoes  and  the  mscbiiu- 
tions  of  his  enemies.  Still  more  strange  is  it  that 
he  appeara  at  the  tame  time  as  an  admirer  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy,  and  the  patron  of  neo  of 
letters.  Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  his  cha- 
racter is  presented  to  us  in  2 declamations  cocxudcdIj 
ascribed  to  Lucian,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  tW 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Pha- 
laris himielC  These  epistles  are  now  remembereJ 
chiedy  on  account  of  the  literary  controverty  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  masterly  ditsertatioe 
in  which  ^ntley  exposed  their  spurioosneas.  Thr 
are  evidently  the  composition  of  some  sophist ; 
though  the  period  at  which  this  forgery  waa  c«- 
poaed  cazmot  now  be  determined.  Tbe  fint  aatkr 
who  refers  to  them  is  Stobaeus.  The  best  editko 
is  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  1823. 

Phalaiitta  a fortress  named  zftr 

Phalaris  near  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  sitozted  oo  a 
hill  40  stadia  £.  of  the  river  Himera. 

Phalaaama  (rd  ^oXd^apra),  a town  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Crete. 

PbaUnun  (4dAqpor:  ^aXijpeuy),  the  most  E.-!t 
of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  and  the  one  chkdr 
used  by  the  Athenians  before  the  time  of  thr 
Persian  wart.  Pbalerum  is  usually  described  as 
the  most  K.-ly  of  the  3 harbours  in  the  pemossh 
of  Piraeus;  but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect  Tk 
names  of  the  3 harbours  in  tbe  peoinsttls  wtn 
Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Monychia ; while  Phalena  hr 
S.E.  of  these  3,  nearer  tbe  city  nx HapujeGtor^ 
After  the  establishment  by  Themistocles  of  ik  S 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  PhrienD 
was  not  much  used;  but  it  was  connected  wiik  tk 
city  by  means  of  a wall  called  the  Pkaleria 
(^oAqpurbr  refx^t)-  Paleron  or  Phalenu  was  sk> 
an  Attic  demus,  containing  temples  of  Zeiu,  Di- 
meter, and  other  deities. 

Pll^drfa  (^oXi^fa),  a fortifred  town  of  Tlwsi»V 
in  Hestiaeotia,  N.  ofTricca  on  the  left  bank  eftk 
Peneus. 

Phanae  if  ^oi^afa  ixpa : C. 

the  S.  point  of  the  island  of  Chios,  celebrated  hr 
its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  its  excellent  wine 

Phana^oila  (^oj^dpeio,  and  other  fomu : Pk- 
itapori,  iiu.,  near  TtiMaa,  on  the  E.  side  of  ik 
StraiU  of  A'o/)^),  a Greek  city,  founded  by  s c> 
lony  of  Teians  under  Phanagoras,  on  the  .\sisix 
coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  It  became  tk 
great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic  between  tbeeosiu 
of  the  P^us  Maeotis  and  the  countries  on  tbe  ^ 
side  of  the  Oucasus,  and  was  chosen  by  the  binp 
of  Bosponu  u their  capital  in  Asia.  It  hid  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Apaturos,  and  iu  nrighboor- 
hood  was  rich  in  olive  yarda  In  tbe  6th  ceotarr 
of  our  era,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  sunwodmg 
barbarians. 

Phanaroaa  (^ordpoia),  a great  plain  of  Poon* 
in  Asia  Minor,  enclo^  by  the  mountain  ebsin*  k 
Pafyadres  on  tbe  E.,  and  Lithnis  and  OphlisuBSQ 
the  W.,  was  tbe  most  fertile  part  of  Pootas. 

Phaplaa  or  Phaenlaa  (♦orfar,  4«iri«0»  ® 
Eresos  in  Lesbos,  a distingnisbed  Peripateue  pk 
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lotopher,  the  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  contemporary,  fcllow-cilixen,  and  friend  of 
Theophrastus.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  336. 
Phanias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a distinct 
school  of  his  own,  bat  he  w'as  a most  diligent 
writer  upon  crery  department  of  philosophy,  as  it 
wu  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  especially  logic, 
physics,  history,  and  literature.  His  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  are  frequently  quoted  by  later 
writers.  One  of  his  works  most  frequently  cited 
was  a sort  of  chronicle  of  hit  native  city,  bearing 
the  title  of  UpurdtfHS 

Phan5clea  one  of  the  best  of  the 

later  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  seems 
only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which  was  entitled 
*Ep«rr«t  II  KaXol.  The  work  w'asupoD  ptudrrtuUia; 
but  the  subject  was  so  treated  as  to  exhibit  the 
retribution  which  fell  upon  those  who  addicted 
themselves  to  the  practice.  We  still  possess  a 
considerable  fragment  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  which  describes  the  love  of  Orpheus  for 
Cala'ifl,  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon  him  by  the 
Thracian  women.  The  fragments  of  Phonocles  are 
edited  by  Bach,  Pkil^aty  HermenanaetiSy  aique 
Pkanocli*  Reliquiae ; and  by  Schoetdewin,  Delectus 
Poes.  Graec.  p.  158. 

PhanodSixma  (^ardSf^fior),  the  author  of  one  of 
those  works  on  the  legends  and  antiquities  of 
Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Attbides.  His 
age  and  birthplace  are  uncertain,  but  we  know 
that  he  lived  Wfore  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  is 
cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

Phanota  {GarJhiki)y  a fortified  town  of  Epirus 
in  Chaonia  near  the  Illyrian  frontier. 

Pbantaala  {^ayTaaia)y  one  of  those  nomerons 
mythical  personages,  to  whom  Homer  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  poems.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian,  the  daughter  of  Nicarthus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Memphis,  and  to  have  written  an 
account  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wanderings  of 
UItms. 

rhion  a boatman  at  Mytilene,  said 

to  have  been  originally  an  ugly  old  man ; but  in 
consequence  of  his  carrying  Aphrodite  across  the 
sea  without  accepting  payment,  the  goddess  gave 
him  youth  and  beauty.  After  this  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  to  ure  leapt 
from  the  Lencadion  rock,  when  he  slighted  her; 
but  this  well-known  story  vanishes  at  the  f.rst  | 
approach  of  criticism.  [SappHa] 

Phiras  (^opof  or  ^pat).  1.  or  4a- 

ps6s)y  an  ancient  town  in  the  W.  part  of  Achaea, 
and  one  of  the  12  .\chaean  cities,  was  situated  on 
the  river  Pierus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150 
from  Patrae.  It  was  one  of  the  states  which  took 
an  active  part  in  reviving  the  Achaean  League  in 
JL  c.  281.  Augiutus  included  it  in  the  territory 
of  Patrae.  (4opairqf,  4apoufrnT,  4apd-n)f  : 
K<tlamala)y  an  ancient  town  in  Messenia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  on  the  river  Nedon,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Laconia,  and  about  6 miles  from  the  sea.  In 
B.C  180  Pharae  joined  the  Achaean  League  to 
getber  with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Tburia  and 
Abia.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laconia. 
—•8.  Originally  Pharis  (♦dpir:  4apfTvrr,  ♦opi- 
dnri),  a town  in  Laconia  m the  valley  of  the 
Euroias,  S.  of  Sparta.  ^4.  A town  in  Crete, 
founded  by  the  Messenian  Pharae. 

Pharbaothoi  ; Horbeytf  Ru.).  the 

capital  of  the  Nomos  Pharbaetbites  in  Lower 
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Egypt,  lay  S.  of  Tants,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Po- 
lusiac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Pharcid6n  (4ap«ra5«vp),  a town  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  R.  part  of  Hestiaeotis. 

Phirij.  [PusRAX,  No.  3.] 

Fharmactisiae  (4ap>usitoi^^at).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salamis,  in  the 
bay  of  Kleusis,  now  called  Kyradhes  or  Mepali  and 
JViin*  Kyra  : on  one  of  them  was  shown  the  tomb 
of  Circe. « 2.  PharmaeuxA  (4ap|iOKovaa),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  120  stadia  from 
Miletus,  where  king  Attains  died,  and  where  Julius 
Caesar  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  when  a very 
Toung  man.  The  whole  adventure  is  related  by 
Plutarch  (Coes.  1,2). 

PbarBab&sua  (4agrdda(ot),  son  of  Phornacet, 
succeeded  his  lather  as  satrap  of  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces near  the  Hellespont.  In  B.C  41 1 and  the 
following  years,  he  rendered  active  assistance  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  against  the 
Athenians.  When  Dercyliidas,  and  subsequently 
Agesilaus,  passed  over  into  Asia,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  power,  we  And 
Pharnabozus  connecting  himself  with  Conon  to 
resist  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  374  Phamabazut 
invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction  with  Iphicrates,  but 
the  expedition  failed,  chiefly  through  the  dilatory 
proceedings  and  the  excessive  caution  of  Pbarna- 
bozQj.  The  character  of  Pharnabozus  is  eminently 
distingnished  by  generosity  and  o^nness.  He 
has  been  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of 
Alcibiades ; but  the  latter  probably  fell  by  the 
bands  of  othen.  [Alcibiadbs.] 

Pbamioea  (4aprcUnv).  1.  King  of  Pontns, 
was  the  son  of  Mitbridates  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  about  b.  c.  1 90.  He  carried 
on  war  for  some  years  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  Arianthes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a disad- 
vantageous peace  in  179.  The  year  of  bis  death 
is  uncertain;  it  is  placed  by  conjecture  in  156. 

King  of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Mitbridates,  the  Great, 
whom  he  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  63. 
[Mithridates  VI.]  After  the  death  of  bis 
father,  Pharnaces  hastened  to  make  his  subroiuion 
to  Pompey,  who  granted  him  the  kingdom  of  the 
Boeporus  with  the  titles  of  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Pharnaces  seised  the  opportunity  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  father's  dominions,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Colchis  and 
the  lesoer  Armenia.  He  defeated  Domitius  Cal- 
rinui,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Asia,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Caesar  himself  in 
a decisive  action  near  Zela  (47).  The  battle  was 
gained  with  such  ease  by  Caesar,  that  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words.  Teat,  vitity 
rtci.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Pharnaces 
was  again  defeated  and  was  slain  by  ^Vsander,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  master's 
kingdom.  [Asamdir.] 

Phornaela  (4agrairfa : Kkfresoum  or  A'crasiw- 
</a).  a flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus  Poleraoriiacus,  was  built  near  (some  think 
on)  the  site  of  Cenuus,  probably  by  Pharnaces,  the 
grandfather  of  Mitbridates  the  Great,  and  peopled 
bv  the  transference  to  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
lyom.  It  had  a large  commerce  and  extensive 
hsheries  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  the  iron- 
mines  of  the  Cbalybet.  It  was  strongly  fortified. 
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«Dd  was  used  bjr  MiUiridatea*  in  the  war  with 
Rome,  for  the  place  of  refuj^  of  hia  harem. 

Pihan&lua  Ion.  ^dfxrijXer;  ^apad~ 

kios : Piar$a  or  Fermda)^  a town  in  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Thessaliotia,  not  £sr  from  the  fr^mtiers 
of  Phthiotia,  W.  of  the  river  Kmpeua,  and  on  the 
N.  slope  of  Mt  Nartbacius.  It  was  divided  into 
an  old  and  new  city,  and  ooAtaioed  a atrongly  for- 
tified acropolis,  lu  its  neiabbourhood,  N.£.  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Enipeus  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Thetis,  called  Tketiduun. 
Near  Phacsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  B.  c.  40,  which  made 
Caesar  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  battle  of  Phars&lla,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

Pkirof  (^dpei).  1.  (PAoros  or  Ramdkai-el- 
L e.  a am^l  island  off  the  Medi- 

terranean ooaat  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Uomcr, 
who  describes  it  as  a whole  day's  sail  distant  from 
Aegyptus,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt  itself^  but 
the  river  Nile.  Wh«i  Alexander  the  Great 
planned  the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site to  Pharos,  he  caused  the  island  to  be  uniktl  to 
the  coast  by  a mole  7 stadia  in  length,  thos  foim- 
ing  the  2 harbonrs  of  the  city.  [AticxANDRia.] 
The  i^and  waa  chiefly  famotu  for  the  lofty  tower 
built  upon  it  by  Ptolemy  11.  Philadelpboa,  for  a 
iight-houae,  whence  the  name  of  pkanu  was  apphod 
to  all  aimiltf  strnctorea.  It  was  in  this  island  too 
that,  according  to  the  oommon  story,  the  70  trans- 
lators of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
hence  called  the  Septuagiot,  were  confined  till  their 
work  waa  finished.  T^  island  was  well  peopled, 
according  to  Julius  Caeaar,  bat  toon  afterwards 
Strabo  t^s  us  that  it  was  inhabited  ooly  by  a few 
fishermeii.«i»2.  (Aestna  or  //uar),  an  island  of  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  E.  of  Isaa, 
with  a Greek  city  of  the  same  name  {Civita  fVe- 
eAio,  Ru.),  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Ramans  under  Aeailiui  Paulus,  but  probably 
rebuilt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  of  Pharia. 

FbarftMi  a pet^le  in  the  interior 

(prob.  V.  the  W.  ooaat)  of  N.  Africa,  who  carried 
on  a conaiderable  traffic  with  Mauritania. 

Fhasablia  (^aao^xfi : prob.  Asa-ef-Pasiwf)i  a 
city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  N.  of 
Jericho,  built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

Fhaailia  (^ciirTfXif,  #a^Ain|i:  rekrooa,Ru.), 
an  important  sea^port  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
borders  of  Pampbylia,  stood  on  the  gulf  of  Pam- 
pbyiia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Solyma,  in  a nanow  pass 
between  the  mountains  and  t^  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and  from  its  position, 
and  its  oommand  of  3 fine  harbours,  it  soon  gained 
an  extensive  conuneroe.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
Lycian  oonfoderacy,  but  had  an  independent  go- 
vernment of  its  own.  It  becnine  aftWwards  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  $. 
amsta  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  therefore  destroyed 
by  P.  Servilius  Isauricut;  and  though  the  city 
waa  restored,  it  never  recovered  its  importance. 
Phaaelia  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which 
the  light  quick  vessels  called  were  first 

built,  and  the  figure  of  such  a ship  appears  on  its 
coins. 

Fhfisii  (#arif).  1 . {Fax  orRiom),  a renowned 
river  of  the  ancient  world,  roee  in  the  Moschici  M. 
(or  accord^  to  ethers  in  the  Caucasus,  where,  in 
iiict,  its  chief  tributaries  ritoXand  flowed  W'.-ward 
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through  the  plain  of  Colchis  into  the  E.  end  of  the 
Pontui  Euzinus  {Black  Sca\  after  receiving  several 
affluents,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Giauens  and 
the  Rion : the  name  of  the  Utter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  38  miles  above  its  mouth  for 
large  vessels,  and  for  small  ones  further  up,  as  for 
as  Sarapana  (S&orqpanX  whence  goods  were  con- 
veyed in  4 days  acrou  the  Moschici  M.  to  the 
river  Cyrus,  and  so  to  the  (Uspian.  It  was 
•panned  by  120  bridges,  and  had  many  towns 
upon  ita  ^ka  Its  waters  were  celebrated  for 
their  purity  and  for  various  other  supposed  qualities, 
some  of  a very  marvellous  nature  ; bat  it  was  most 
fomous  in  connection  with  the  story  of  tbe  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  [Argon  act  ax.]  Some  of  ube 
early  geographers  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia ; it  was  afterwards  the  N.E.  limit 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontos,  and,  under  the  Romans, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  N.  frontier  of  their  empire 
in  W.  Asia.  Another  notablv  circomstauce  con- 
nected with  it,  is  that  it  has  given  name  to  the 
pkcami^  (phasianus,  ^mriovdr,  ^curtaruchs  Spats), 
which  is  «dd  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Greece 
from  its  banks,  where  the  bird  is  still  found  in 
great  numbers.  ~ When  the  geogx^hy  of  these 
regions  was  comparatively  tuiknoam,  it  waa  natonl 
that  there  should  be  a doubt  as  to  tbe  identification 
of  certain  celebrated  names ; and  thus  the  name 
Phasis,  like  Araxes,  is  applied  to  diflferent  rivers. 

I Tbe  most  important  of  these  variations  is  Xeno- 
phon's application  of  the  Dane  Phasis  to  the  river 
Araxes  in  Armenia.  {jimaS.  iv.  6.)<~2.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  S.  side,  was  a town  of 
the  same  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  the  Mile- 
sians as  an  emporium  for  their  commerce,  and  used 
under  tbe  Kings  of  Pontus,  and  under  the  Romans, 
as  a frontier  fort,  and  now  a Russian  fortified  sta- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Faii.  Some  identify  it 
with  Sebaslopolia,  hut  most  likdy  inoorrecUy.-^S. 
There  was  a river  of  tbe  same  name  in  the  island 
of  Taprobone  {Cey/on), 

Fhavotrinoi.  [Favorinur.] 

FhayUna  (^di/AAos).  L A celebrated  athlete 
of  Crotona,  who  had  thrice  gained  the  victorj  at 
the  P^hian  gunea.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  B.  c.  480,  in  a ship  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense. » 2.  A Phociao,  brother  of  Ooomarchns, 
whom  be  succeeded  as  general  of  the  Phociana  in 
the  Sacred  War,  352.  lie  died  in  the  following 
year  after  a l<mg  and  painful  illness.  Phayllus 
made  use  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Delphi  with  a 
for  more  lavish  band  than  either  of  his  bruthefs, 
and  he  is  accused  of  bestowing  the  consecrated 
ornaments  upon  his  wife  and  mistresoes. 

Fhaxania  {Fexzm)^  a district  of  Libya  Interior. 
[OAlLAllANTBa.J 

Fhaxfimon  {^{rjptir : prob.  J/cirrirconX  ^ 
of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  of  Amasia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  W.  district  of  Pontus,  caUed 
Phasemonltis  (IlaJ'ii/ios^ts),  which  lay  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Halyt,  S.  of  Gaxeloaitis,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  mineral  spiuga  Pompej 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Neapolis,  and  the 
district  was  called  Neapolltis ; but  these  uataes 
seem  to  have  been  aoen  dropt. 

Fhea  (4«id,  4«of : 4«<uor),  a town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Elis  and  Pisatis  with  a harbour  silualed 
on  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  lardauus.  In  front  of  the  harimor  was  a 
small  island  called  Phtei 
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PhMft  or  PhftcadBm,  a fortre«t  ia  Thotaly  in 
the  district  Hefttioeoui. 

Phegeoj  (^i)7«vf)^  itiug  of  Poopbii  ki  Arcadia, 
father  of  Al^eaiboea  or  Arsiooe,  of  Pronoiu  and 
Agcoor,  or  of  Temeoua  and  Ajdoo.  He  pohdod 
Alcmaeon  after  he  had  kiUed  hia  mother,  a^  gave 
him  hia  daughter  Alpbeaiboea  in  marriage.  Aic- 
maeon  preaented  Al^eaiboea  with  the  celebrated 
necklace  and  peploa  of  Haraumia  ; but  when  Ale- 
jnaeoo  afterwarda  wiahed  to  obtain  them  again  for 
hia  new  wife  Callirrho^  he  waa  murdered  by  the 
aona  of  Pbegeoa,  by  their  father'a  command.  Pbe* 
geua  waa  himaelf  aubaequeolly  put  to  death  by  the 
fAPf  of  Alcmaeon.  For  detaila  aee  ALCMaaoN. 

Phdlm  (#<AAor  or  4<AAinjf:  Rn. 

near  >S«ian^),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  on  a moon- 
tain  between  Xaothua  and  Antipbellua  ; the  latter 
haring  beon  at  firat  the  port  of  Phellua,  but  after- 
warda eclipoiog  it. 

PhaUAaa,  a amall  ialand  near  Leahoa. 

Phimlna  a celebaated  minstrel,  son  of 

Terpiaa,  wbo  entertained  with  hia  aoog  the  auitora 
in  the  of  Ulyaaea  in  Ithaca. 

PlUm&a&d  (^ftoi'dn),  a mythical  Greek  poeleaa 
of  the  anto-ilomeric  period,  waa  aaid  to  bare  been 
the  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  hia  firat  prieateaa  at 
Delphi,  and  the  inrentor  of  the  hexameter  rcfae. 
There  were  poema  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Pbemonoe,  like  the  old  religiooa  poema  which  were 
aachbed  to  Orpbeua,  Muaaeua,  and  the  other  my- 
thological barda. 

P^htioJ  (^wos  or  : FVmhu), 

a town  in  the  N.E.  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Cylleoe,  and  on  the  river  Aroaoiua.  Ita  territory 
waa  called  Phenektif  (^r*dTis).  There  were 
eateuaire  manbea  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  watezi 
of  which  were  partly  carried  off  by  a aobterranooua 
emiaaary,  which  waa  auppooed  to  hare  been  made 
by  Hcr^ce.  The  town  waa  of  great  antiquity. 
It  ia  mentioned  by  Hoiuer,  and  waa  aaid  to  hare 
been  built  by  an  autocbihon  Pheneua.  It  contained 
a strongly  fortified  acropolis  with  a temple  of 
Atbena  Trhonia  ; and  in  the  town  itself  were  tbe 
tomb#  of  Iphiclea  and  Myrtilua,  and  templea  of 
Uermea  and  Demeter. 

Pltirftd  : ^apoTos  : rafoa^mo),  an  ancient 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  S.£.  of  the  Pelasgian 
plain,  W.  of  Mt.  Pelion,  5.  W.  of  the  lake  Boel^ia, 
and  90  atadia  from  ita  port-town  Pagaaae  on  tbe 
Pagaaaean  gulfi  Phene  ia  celebnted  in  mythology 
as  tbe  residence  of  Admetua,  and  in  history  on 
account  of  its  tyrants  who  extended  their  power 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Theaaaly.  Of  tbeae  the 
mult  powerful  waa  Jason,  wbo  waa  made  Tagus  or 
genrrmliaaimo  of  Tbeasaly  about  & c.  374.  Jaeon  ; 
was  succeeded  in  370  by  hia  2 brother*  Poiydcrua 
and  Polyphron.  Tbe  former  waa  soon  after  aaaaa- 
ainated  by  Polyphron.  The  latter  waa  murdered 
in  his  turn  in  369  by  his  nephew  Alexander,  w’bo 
was  notorious  for  bis  cruelty,  and  who  waa  put  to 
death  in  367  b^  bia  wife  Thebe  and  her  3 brothers. 
At  a later  period  we  read  that  Pherae  was  sur- 
rounded by  a number  of  gardens  and  country 
bouses. 

Pbfiraa.  [PuaRsa.] 

Fberecritaa  of  Athena,  one  of 

the  beet  poets  of  the  Old  Couedy,  was  oootempo- 
rary  with  the  comic  poets  Cratiuus,  Crates,  Eupolis, 
Pl^o,  and  Ariatopbanea,  bring  somewhat  rounger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the 
others  He  gained  his  first  riciMy  M.C.  438,  and 
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he  imitated  the  style  of  Cratoa,  whose  actor  he  had 
been.  Cratea  and  Pberecates  Tery  much  modified 
tbe  coarse  satire  and  vituperation  of  which  this 
sort  of  poetry  had  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  conatructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a 
regular  plot,  and  with  more  diamatic  action.  Phe- 
recrates  did  not,  however,  abataiu  altogether  from 
personal  aatirr,  for  we  see  by  the  fragmenta  of  hia 
plays  that  he  attacked  Alcibiadea,  t^  tragic  poet 
Melanthiua,  and  otheriL  He  invented  a new  metre, 
which  waa  named,  after  him,  the  PkertenUttoa, 
The  system  of  the  verse  \%  L ^ *L  vv.^_ 
which  may  be  beat  explained  as  a cboriambua,  with 
a epondee  for  ita  base,  and  a long  ayllable  for  its 
teeminatioa.  Tbe  metre  ia  very  frequent  in  the 
chomeea  of  tbe  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace, 
as,  for  example — Grafo  Fyrrha  ni5  oa^.  The 
extant  titles  of  the  plays  of  Pherecratea  are  18. 

PUriefdos  (^epsc^r).  1.  Of  Syros,  an  island 
in  the  Aegean,  an  early  Gr^  pbiloeopfaer  or  rather 
theoh^pan.  lie  ffoariabed  abmt  n.  c.  544.  He  is 
aaid  to  have  obtained  hia  knowledge  from  the 
aeetet  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  hare  tra- 
vellad  in  Egypt.  Ahnoat  all  the  ancieat  writers 
who  apeak  of  mm  atate  that  he  was  tbe  teacher  of 
Pythagotma.  Acceediog  to  a common  tradition  he 
died  of  tbe  looay  diaeaie  or  Morbus  Pediculoses  ; 
though  others  giro  different  accounts  of  his  death. 
The  most  important  aubject  which  he  is  aaid  to 
have  taught  waa  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Metempay- 
cboats,  or,  as  it  ia  put  by  other  writers,  the  doctrine 
of  the  imxDOilality  of  the  soul.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  hia  viewi  in  a work,  which  waa  extant  in 
tbe  Alexandrian  period.  It  waa  written  in  prose, 
which  he  is  aaid  to  have  been  tbe  first  to  employ 
in  tbe  explanation  of  nhiloaophical  questions. 
fi.  Of  Athena,  ooe  of  the  moat  oelebiated  of  the 
early  Greek  logogrmphm.  He  lived  in  the  former 
half  of  tbe  6ih  ceirt^  a.  c.,  and  was  a centempo- 
xary  of  Hellauieus  and  HexodoCua.  Hia  principal 
we^  waa  a mythological  history  in  10  books.  It  be- 
gan with  a tbeogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  tbe  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  familiea 
of  that  time.  Hia  fragments  have  been  collected 
by  Siarix,  PktfWftk  /''nsyusosla.  Lips.  1824,  2nd 
od. ; and  by  C.  and  T.  Muller  in  Froigmada  //is- 
ienemm  Gmaeomsi,  voL  L 

Phfees  (^pirt).  L Son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro, 
and  brother  of  Aeson  and  Amythaon;  he  waa 
married  to  Periclymene,  by  whom  be  became  tbe 
father  of  Admetua,  Lycurgua,  Idomene,  and  Pe- 
riapia.  Ho  waa  believ^  to  have  founded  tbe  town 
of  Pheme  in  Tbooaaly.^S.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea. 

PhoretihdM  (^spirrMil^r),  i.  e.  a ton  of  Pheret, 
ia  especially  used  as  the  name  of  Admetus. 

Purotbaa  (^perl^),  wifo  of  Battus  III.,  and 
mother  of  ArcesUaua  IlL,  auceetoive  kings  of  Cy- 
rene.  After  the  murder  of  her  son  by  the  Rar- 
eaeans  [Battuoab,  No.  6],  Pbeietinui  tied  into 
Egypt  to  Aryuodeo,  the  vicctoy  of  Darios  Hrstas* 
and  repieoenting  that  the  death  of  Arcesilaua 
been  the  coasequence  of  hia  submission  to  tbe 
Peemana,  she  induced  him  to  avenge  it.  On  tbe 
cagdure  of  Barca  by  tbe  Persian  army,  she  caused 
tb^  wbo  had  tbe  principal  share  in  her  son^ 
murder  to  be  impaled,  and  ordered  the  breasU  of 
their  wives  to  bo  cut  off  Pberetima  then  retimed 
to  Egypt,  where  she  aeon  after  died  of  a paiafol 
and  foaihtome  disease. 

Fhforon  or  ntirea  (4spwr,  ^rpwx),  king  of 
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K^ypt,  and  ion  of  Seiottm.  He  was  riiited  with 
blindiHMt,  an  hereditary  complaint,  though,  ac* 
cording  to  the  legend  presenred  in  Herodotui,  it 
waa  a puniahment  for  hii  preiumptnous  impiety  in 
throwing  a ipear  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
it  had  overflowed  the  fieidi.  By  attending  to  the 
directions  of  an  oracle  be  vras  cured ; and  he  dedi- 
cated ati  obelisk  at  Heliopolis  in  gratitude  for  his 
recovery.  Pliny  tells  us  that  this  obelisk,  together 
with  another  also  made  by  him  but  broken  in  its 
removal,  was  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  Circus  of 
Caligula  and  Nero  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  hill. 
Pliny  calls  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Nuncoreus, 
or  Nencoreus,  a name  corrupted,  perhaps,  from 
Menophtheus.  Diodorus  gives  him  his  father's 
name,  Sesoosis.  Pheron  is  of  course  the  same  word 
as  Pharaoh. 

Phidias  (4ti6«ar),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a native  of  Athens, 
and  the  son  of  Cbarmidei,  and  was  bom  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.c.490.  He 
began  to  work  as  a statuary  about  464,  and  one  of 
his  first  great  works  was  the  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
maebus,  which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  must  have  established  his  reputation  ; but  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  pr^nctions  of  his 
own  hand,  and  of  others  working  under  bis  direc- 
tion, during  the  administration  of  Pericles.  That 
statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias  to  execute  the 
principal  statues  which  were  to  be  set  up,  but  gave 
nim  the  oversight  of  all  the  works  of  art  which 
were  to  be  erected.  Of  these  works  the  chief 
were  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  above 
all,  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  Parikenemy  on  which,  as  the  central  point  of 
the  Athenian  polity  and  religion,  the  bigheat  eflbrts 
of  the  beet  of  artista  were  employed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this 
temple,  the  remains  of  which  form  the  glory  of  the 
British  Museum,  were  executed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias  ; but  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  divinity  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
which  was  enclosed  within  that  magnificent  shrine, 
was  the  work  of  the  artist's  own  hand.  The  statue 
was  dedicated  in  43b.  Having  finished  his  great 
work  at  Athena,  he  went  to  Elis  and  Olympia, 
which  he  was  now  invited  to  adorn.  He  was 
there  engaged  for  about  4 or  5 yean  from  437  to 
434  or  433,  during  which  time  he  finished  bis 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zens,  the  greatest  of  all 
his  works.  On  bis  return  to  Athens,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his  great  patron, 
Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height.  The 
party  opposed  to  Pericles,  thinking  him  too  power- 
ful to  be  overthrown  by  a direct  attack,  aimed  at 
him  in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aspasia.  [Pxriclbs.] 
Phidias  waa  first  accused  of  peculation,  but  this 
charge  waa  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  the  advice  of 
Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the  statue  of 
Athena,  in  such  a manner  that  it  could  be  removed 
and  the  weight  of  it  examined.  The  accusers  then 
charged  Phidias  with  impiety,  in  having  intro- 
duced into  the  battle  of  the  Amaxona,oa  the  shield 
of  the  goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles. 
On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  be  died  from  disease,  in  43*2. — Of 
the  numerous  works  executed  by  Phidias  for  the 
Athenums  the  most  celebrated  was  the  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  to  which  reference  baa 


already  been  made.  This  statue  was  of  that  kiid 
of  work  w'hich  the  Greeks  called  duytdtfKntat, 
that  is,  the  statue  was  formed  of  plates  of  iTtvy 
laid  upon  a core  of  wood  or  stooe,  for  ibe  deki 
parta,  while  the  drapery  and  other  oruaxnenii  vetv 
of  aolid  gold.  The  statue  stood  in  the  foraseu 
and  larger  chamber  of  the  temple  (prodowai).  It 
represented  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  i 
tunic  reaching  to  the  ancles,  with  her  spear  is  her 
left  hand  and  an  image  of  Victory  4 cubits  hbrb  it 
her  right : she  was  g^ed  with  the  aegis,  and  hai 
a hel^t  on  her  hea^  and  her  shield  rested  oo  the 
ground  by  her  side.  The  height  of  the  itstoe  vu 
*26  cubits,  or  nearly  40  feet,  including  the  bate. 
The  eyes  were  of  a kind  of  marble,  nearly  resenbli^ 
ivory,  perhaps  painted  to  imitate  the  irU  and  pepD ; 
there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  itsteBni 
which  is  frequently  made,  that  they  were  of  pr^ 
cious  stones.  The  weight  of  the  gold  op«i  tk 
statue,  which,  as  above  stated,  was  remor^  a 
pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  beeo  44 
talenta  (it  13).  — Still  more  celebrated  thu  b 
statue  of  Athena  was  the  colossal  ivory  and  ^ 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  Phidias  made  for  tbe  pw: 
temple  of  this  god,  in  the  Altis  or  sacred  groves 
Olympia.  This  statue  was  regarded  as  the  want- 
piece,  not  only  of  Phidiaa,  bat  of  the  whole  me 
of  Grecian  art ; and  waa  looked  upon  not  so  oui 
as  a statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  tbe  setai 
manifestation  of  the  present  deity.  It  was  placed  s 
the  prodomtu  or  front  chambtf  of  tbe  uopk 
directly  facing  tbe  entrance.  It  was  only  vmbie, 
however,  on  great  festivals,  at  other  times  h ra 
concealed  by  a magnificent  curtain.  Tbe  jsei 
was  represented  as  seated  on  a throne  of  cris 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  stooe«,iac 
colours,  crowned  with  a wreath  of  olive,  boldixt|S 
his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Victorr, 
and  in  his  left  hand  supporting  a sceptre,  vkb 
was  ornamented  with  oU  sorts  of  metals,  sitd 
mounted  by  on  eagle.  The  throne  was  hri^ 
both  with  gold  and  stonea,  and  with  eboof  vd 
ivory,  and  was  ornament^  with  figures  b«d 
paint^  and  sculptured.  The  statue  almost  resdioi 
to  the  roo^  which  waa  about  60  feet  in  beiebt 
The  idea  which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  io  this 
bis  greatest  work,  was  that  of  tbe  lupraaedei? 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engi^  ^ 
flicts  with  the  Titans  and  the  Giants,  but  bsn^ 
bud  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthrooed  ^ 
conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  ntiK 
with  a nod  the  subject  world.  It  is  related  tbsi 
when  Phidias  was  asked  w'hat  model  be  moot 
follow  in  making  his  statue,  he  replied  thst 
Homer  (77.  L 528 — 530).  The  imitation  of  tks 

passage  by  Milton  gives  no  small  aid  totbecoo^ 
hension  of  the  idea  (Paradis  Losty  iii.  135^13< 

* Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  frsgn£<.v 
fill'd 

All  heaven,  and  in  tbe  blessed  spirits  eket 

Sense  of  new  joy  ineffitble  dififuslni  '' 

The  statoe  was  removed  by  the  emperor 
dosius  I.  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  destroyed 
by  a fire  in  a.  d.  475. — The  distinguishing  chsfscitf 
of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  ideal  beaaiyy  and  tbs:  of 
the  sabfimcsr  order,  especially  in  the  representsii« 
of  divinities,  and  of  subjects  connected  with 
worship.  While  on  the  one  hand  be  set  hussw 
free  from  the  atiflf  and  unnatural  forms  wbkb.  ^ 
a sort  of  religious  precedent,  bad  fettered  bi’  P<^* 
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deccttort  of  the  archaic  or  hieratic  ichool,  he 
nerer,  oo  the  other  hand^  descended  to  the  exact 
imitation  of  any  human  model,  however  beantiful; 
oor  did  he  ever  approach  to  that  almost  meretri- 
cious grace,  by  which  some  of  his  greatest  fol- 
lowers, if  they  did  not  corrupt  the  art  themselvea, 
gave  the  occasion  for  its  corruption  in  the  hands 
of  their  lets  gifted  and  spiritual  imitators. 

PhXdippIdii  orPh&ippXdte 
wf9rif),  a courier,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Sparta  in  B.  c.  490,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  arrived  there  on  the  2nd  day  from  his 
leaving  Athens.  On  bis  return  to  Athens,  he  re- 
lated tnat  on  his  way  to  Sparta  he  had  fallen  in 
with  Pan  on  Mt  Partbenium,  near  Tegea,  and 
that  the  god  had  bid  him  ask  the  Athenians  why 
they  paid  him  no  worship,  though  he  had  been 
hitherto  their  friend,  and  ever  would  be  so.  In 
consequence  of  this  revelation,  they  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Pan  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
honoured  him  thenceforth  with  annual  sacrifices 
and  a torch-race. 

Phldoii  1.  Son  of  Arittodamidas,and 

king  of  Argos,  restored  the  supremacy  of  Argos 
over  Cleonae,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidaunis,  Troezen, 
and  Aegina,  and  aimed  at  extending  his  dominions 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Pisans  invited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c. 
748),  to  aid  them  in  excluding  the  Klenns  from 
their  usurped  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  to  celebrate  them  jointly  with  themselves. 
The  invitation  quite  fell  in  with  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  Phidon,  who  succeeded  in  di«pos- 
sessing  the  Elcans  and  celebrating  the  games  along 
with  the  Pisans;  but  the  Eleans  not  long  after  de- 
feated him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recovered 
their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the  power  of 
Phidon;  but  as  to  the  details  of  the  struggle  we 
hare  no  information.  The  most  memorable  act  of 
Phidon  was  his  introduction  of  copper  and  silver 
coinage,  and  a new  scale  of  weights  and  measures, 
which,  through  his  influence,  b^me  prevalent  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  .and  ultimately  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Greece.  The  coinage  of  phidon 
is  said  to  have  been  struck  in  Aegina.*^.  An 
ancient  Corinthian  legislator  of  uncertain  dale. 

Phi^alla  ('^i7aAfa,  ^lydAfto,  ^tya\4a:  4rya- 
^fvs : Pao/itza\  at  a later  time  called  Fhialia,  a 
town  in  the  SW.  corner  of  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers 
of  Messenia  and  Elis,  and  upon  the  river  L\*max. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spartans  H.  c.  559,  but  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Phigidians  with  the 
help  of  the  Oresthasians.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  wars  of  the  Achaean  and 
Aeiolian  Leagues.  — Phigalia  however  owes  its 
celebrity  in  modem  times  to  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  temple  in  iU  territory,  situated  about  6 
miles  NE.  of  the  town  at  Bassae  on  Mt.Cotylum. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contempomry 
of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  architect,  along 
with  Cailicmtei,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurius,or  the  Deliverer, 
because  the  god  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  pestilence  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Pausanias  descries  this  temple  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  in  all  Peloponnesus  after  tlic  temple  of 
Athena  at  Tegea.  Most  of  the  columns  are  still 
standing.  In  18!2  the  frieze  round  the  interior 
of  the  inner  cella  was  discovered,  containing  a 
series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  and  of 
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the  Greeks  and  the  Amazona.  Their  height  is  a 
little  more  than  2 feel,  and  their  total  length  is 
100  feet.  They  were  found  on  the  ground  under 
the  spot  which  thev  originally  occupied,  and  were 
much  injured  by  their  fall,  and  by  the  weight  of 
the  ruins  lying  upon  them.  They  were  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are 
still  preserved,  and  ore  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pkigalian  Marhks.  They  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  ancient 
art  in  this  country. 

Pbila  (#Ua),  ^ughter  of  Anripater,  the  regent 
of  Macedonia,  was  married  to  Craterus  in  b.  c.  322, 
and  after  the  death  of  Cnterus,  who  survived  his 
marriage  with  her  scarcely  a year,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  young  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus.  When  Demetrius  was  expelled  from  Mace- 
donia in  287f  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  at 
Cateandrea.  She  loft  2 children  by  Demetrius; 
Andgonui,  sumamed  Oonatas,  and  a daughter. 
Stratonice,  married  first  to  Seleucus,  and  afterwards 
to  his  son  Antiochus. 

Fhila  ^lAcubr,  ^t\dnis).  1.  A town  of 

Macedonia  in  the  province  Pieria,  situated  on  a 
steep  hill  on  the  Peneus  between  Dium  and  Tempo 
and  at  the  entrance  into  Thessaly,  built  by  Deme- 
trius II.  and  named  after  his  mother  Phila.~2. 
An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Qaul,  one  of  the 
Stoechades. 

Phn&dalphia  (tiAo3«X^fa : ^iAodcA^vs.)  L 
(Allah  Sh^r,  Ru.),  a city  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Cogamus,  S.E.  of 
Sardis.  It  w.is  built  by  Attains  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Pergamus.  It  suffered  greatly  from  earth- 
quakes ; so  that  in  Strabo's  time  (under  Augustus) 
it  had  greatly  declined.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  one  of  these  visitations. 
It  was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  its 
church  is  one  of  the  7 to  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
addressed.  (Rev.  iii.  7.)^2.  A city  of  Cilicia 
Aspera,  on  the  Calycadnus,  above  Aphrodisias.*-* 
3.  In  Palestine.  [RaBBATAMANa. j 

PhllkdalphuB  (4(Ad5cX^v),  a surname  of  Pto- 
lemaeus  II.  king  of  Egypt  [Ptolimakva]  and  of 
Attains  II.  king  of  Pergamum  [ArrAi.uflJ. 

Phllae  (>iXa(:  Jetirei-^I^Birteh,  I.  e.  the  Island 
of  Temples),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract,  ou  the  S.  boundar}*  of  the  country 
towards  Aethiopia.  It  was  inhabited  by  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  jointly,  and  was  covered  with 
magnificent  temples,  whose  splendid  ruins  still 
remain.  It  was  celebrated  in  Egyptian  mythology 
as  the  burial-place  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

PkllaaXLi  (^lAtus^i),  2 brothers,  citizens  of  Car- 
thage, of  whom  the  following  stoiy  is  told.  A dis- 
pute haring  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Cyrenaeans  about  their  boundaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  deputies  should  start  at  a fixed  time  from 
each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing, wherever  it  might  be,  should  thenceforth  form 
the  limit  of  the  2 territories.  The  Philaeni  were 
appointed  for  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  advanced  much  further  than  the 
Cyrenaoan  party.  TheCyrenaeans  accused  llicm of 
having  set  forth  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  but 
at  length  consented  to  accept  the  spot  which  they 
had  reached  as  a boundary-line,  if  the  Philaeni 
would  submit  to  be  buned  alive  there  in  the  sand. 
Should  they  decline  the  offer,  they  were  willing, 
they  said,  on  their  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  as 
fiir  as  they  pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyreue  an  ex* 
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UD«ion  of  territory  by  a rimilar  death.  The  PU> 
laeni  accordingly  then  and  there  devoted  themselvee 
for  their  coantry,  in  the  way  proposed.  The  Cai^ 
thaginians  paid  high  htmoore  to  their  memory,  and 
erected  altars  to  them  where  they  had  died ; and 
from  these,  ereo  long  after  all  traces  of  them  had 
yanished,  tbs  place  still  coniiaoed  to  be  called 
**  The  Altars  of  the  Philaeni**  Oormaui  authority 
for  this  story  is  Sallust,  who  probably  derived  bis 
information  from  African  traditions  during  the 
time  that  he  was  proconsul  of  Naniidia,  and  at 
least  300  years  after  the  event.  We  cannot,  therS' 
fore,  accept  it  unreservedly.  The  Greek  nuae  by 
which  the  heroic  brothers  have  become  known  to 
QS  — or  lovers  of  praise  seems  cleorlj 

to  have  been  framed  to  soit  the  tale. 

Philagiiof  (♦tAdypcot),  a Greek  medical  writer, 
bom  in  Epirus,  lived  after  Galen  and  before  Oriba> 
siui,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  wbk^ 
however,  only  a few  fragments  remain. 

Philammoa  a mythical  poet  and 

musician  of  the  ante*Homeric  period,  was  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  ApoUo  and  the  nymph  Chione, 
or  Philonis,  or  Ijeuconoe.  By  the  nymph  Agriope, 
who  dwelt  on  Pamaasos,  he  became  the  father  of 
Tbam3rris  and  Enmolpos.  He  is  closely  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with 
the  music  of  the  cithara.  He  is  said  to  have  esta* 
blisbed  the  choruses  of  girls,  who,  in  the  Delphian 
worship  of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  birtbi  of  Latona,  Artemis,  and 
ApoUo.  Pausanias  relates  that  in  the  most  ancient 
musical  contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysothemis  of  Crete,  the  second  was  Phi- 
Jkmmon,  and  the  next  after  him  his  ton  Thamyris. 

Philargyrifus  Janlai,  or  Fhilargynia,  or  Jqp 
nilius  Planus,  an  anriy  oomnientator  upon  Vir^ 
gil,  who  wrote  upon  the  Bucolics  and  Georgies. 
His  observations  are  leu  elaborate  than  those  of 
Serrius,  and  have  descended  to  os  in  a mutilated 
condition.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is  alto- 
gether uncertain.  They  are  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Virgil  by  Btirmann. 

Pliild  or  PhilM,  ICanuel  (Marov^  6 4tAns),  a 
Byxantine  poet,  and  a native  of  Ephesus,  was 
a^ut  A.  n.  1275,  and  died  about  1340.  His  poem, 
D«  AnimaiimmPrt^ineia^^  chiefly  extracted  from 
Aeliaiv  is  edited  by  De  Paw,  Trig.  Rben.  1739  ; 
and  bis  other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited 
by  Wemsdorf,  Lips.  1766. 

Philias  a Greek  geognpher  of  Athens, 

whose  time  cannot  be  determine  with  certainty, 
but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older  period  of 
Athenian  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  a Pe- 
riplus,  which  wae  divided  into  2 parts,  one  on  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  Europe. 

Philimon  (^tA^/iMF).  1.  An  aged  Phrygian 
and  husliand  of  Baucia  Once  upon  a time,  Zeus 
and  Hermes,  autiming  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
mortals,  visited  Phiy’gia ; but  no  one  was  wUling 
to  receive  the  strangers,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of 
Philemon  and  Baucis  was  opened  to  them,  where 
the  two  gods  were  kindly  treated.  Zeus  rewarded 
the  good  old  couple  by  taking  them  to  an  eminence, 
while  all  the  neighbouring  district  was  visited  with 
a sudden  inundation.  On  that  eminence  Zeus  ap- 
pointed them  the  guardians  of  his  temple,  and 
allowed  them  both  to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and 
then  metamorphosed  them  into  trees.  ••  2.  An 
Athenian  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  the  son  ^ 
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of  Damon,  and  a native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  but  at 
an  early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there  reeeivod 
the  dtixenship.  He  flourished  in  the  rcigii  of 
Alexander,  a little  earlier  than  Mamodo',  whooi, 
however,  be  long  survived.  He  began  to  exhibit 
about  B.  c.  330.  He  was  the  first  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy  ia  order  of  time,  and  the  second 
in  celebrity ; aad  he  shares  with  Menander 
the  honoto’  of  Ha  iaveatun,  or  rather  of  reducing 
it  to  a regular  fonn.  Philemon  lived  neerlj 
loo  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  ia  dif- 
ferently related ; some  ascribing  it  to  excraaive 
laughter  at  a ludicrous  incident ; otheia  to  joj  at 
obtaining  a victory  in  a dramatic  contest ; while 
another  story  represents  him  as  quietly*  called 
away  by  the  goddesses  whom  he  served,  in  the 
midst  of  the  composition  or  represeotation  of  his 
Ust  and  beet  work.  Although  there  can  be  ne 
doubt  that  Philemon  was  inferior  to  Menander  as 
a poet,  yet  be  was  a greater  fiivoarite  with  the 
Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his  rival  in  the 
dramatic  contests.  [Mxnsndbr.]  The  extant 
fragments  of  Philemon  display  mndi  liirfiant. 
wit,  eU'gaoce,  and  practical  knowledge  of  life 
His  favourite  subjects  seem  to  have  been  love  in- 
trigues, and  bis  characters  were  the  standing  ones 
of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which  Plnatae  and 
Terence  have  made  us  familiar.  Tha  number  of 
his  plays  was  97  ; the  number  of  extant  titles, 
after  the  doubtftil  and  spurious  ones  are  rejected, 
amounts  to  about  53 ; but  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  these  should  be  assigned  to  the  joonger 
Philemon.  The  fragments  of  Philesoon  are  printed 
with  tboee  of  Menander  by  Meineke,  in  his  Fra^ 
t/umia  Conieorum  Qraeeorum^  BeroL  1 84 1 . 

3.  The  younger  Philemon,  alto  a poet  of  the  New 
Comedy,  was  a son  of  the  fonner,  in  whoee  fiune 
nearly  ^ that  belongs  to  him  has  been  abaorbed  ; 
so  that,  although  he  eras  the  author  of  54  drama*, 
there  are  only  2 short  fragments,  and  not  one  title, 
quoted  expressly  under  his  name.-*4.  The  author 
of  a A*(uthy  the  extant  portion  of 

which  was  first  edited  by  Burney,  Lond.  1812, 
and  afterwards  by  Osaon,  Berlin,  1821.  The  au- 
thor informs  us  that  his  work  was  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a similar  Lexicon  by  the  Grammarian 
Hyperechius.  The  work  of  Hyperechioa  was  ar- 
imnged  in  8 books,  according  to  the  8 dtfleren: 
parts  of  speech.  Philemon's  lexicon  was  a meaure 
epitome  of  this  work ; and  the  part  of  it  which  is 
extant  consists  of  the  1st  book  and  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd.  Hyperechius  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  and  Philemon  may 
probably  be  placed  in  the  7th. 

FUUtaeru  (^lAfroipot).  L Founder  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  was  a native  of  Tieium  in 
Paphbgonia,  and  an  eunuch.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  service  of  Docimus,  the  general 
of  Antigonui,  from  which  he  paued  into  that 
of  Lysimachus,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  the  treasures  which  be  had  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergomua  Towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Lysimachus  he  declared  in  favoor  of 
Seleucus ; and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (r.  c. 
280),  he  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Asia 
to  establish  himself  in  virtual  independence.  .At 
his  death  he  transmitted  the  government  of  Perga- 
max,  ax  an  independent  state,  to  hix  nephew  £u- 
menex.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  80,  and  died  app^ 
rently  in  26.3, 2.  An  Athenum  poet  of  liie 
Middle  Comedy.  Some  said  be  was  ^e  third  son 
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of  Ariitophonpf,  but  other*  maintained  that  it  was 
Nicoitratu*.  He  wrote  21  play*. 

FhH^tas  (^1X17x05),  of  Cot,  the  ton  of  Tele* 
phut,  a distinguished  Alexandrian  poet  and  gram- 
marian, dourisbed  daring  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  hi*  son, 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  Hi*  death  may  be  | 
placed  aboat  B.  c.  290.  Phileta*  leem*  to  hare 
been  naturally  of  a rery  weak  constitution,  which 
at  last  broke  down  under  ezeesfire  study.  He 
waa  *0  remarkably  thin  a*  to  become  an  object  for 
the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented 
him  at  wearing  leaden  sole*  to  his  shoes,  to  prevent 
hij  being  blown  away  by  a strong  wind.  Hi* 
poetry  waa  chiefly  elegiac.  Of  all  the  writers  ia 
that  department  he  was  esteemed  the  best  after 
Calliznacbut ; to  whom  a taste  less  pedantic  than 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him  ; for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments, 
he  escaped  the  snare  of  corobmai  learned  aflecta- 
tioD.  These  2 poets  formed  the  chief  models  for 
the  Roman  elegy : nay,  Propertios  expressly  states, 
in  one  passage,  that  he  imitated  PbUetas  in  prefer- 
ence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  of  Pbiletai  were 
chiefly  amatory,  and  a large  portion  of  them  was 
devoid  to  the  praises  of  his  mistress  Bittis,  or,  as 
the  Latin  poets  give  the  name,  Ikttis.  Besides 
his  poems,  Philetas  wrote  in  prose  on  grammar 
and  criticism.  His  most  important  grammatical 
work  was  entitled  ‘'Aroicra.  The  fragments  of 
Philetas  hare  been  collected  by  Bach,  with  those 
of  Hermesianax  and  Phanocles,  Halis  Sax.  1829. 

FhOatU,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  built  the 
Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  Sattri'S,  and 
the  temple  of  Atheiui  Polios,  at  Priene.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  Mausoleum  was  soon  after 
B.  a 353,  the  year  in  which  Mausolus  died  ; that 
of  the  temple  at  Priene  most  hare  been  about  20 
years  later. 

FhiUnni  1.  A Greek  of  Agrigen- 

tum,  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  campaigns 
against  Rome,  and  wrote  a history  of  the  Punic 
wars,  in  which  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
towards  Carthage. » 9.  An  Attic  orator,  a con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus.  He  is  ' 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  against 
Midias,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Nicostratos,  and 
says  that  he  was  trierarch  srith  him.  Three  ora- 
tions of  Philinus  ore  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians. 3.  A Greek  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici,  probably  lived  in  the  3rd  century  B.  c. 
lie  wTote  a work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection, and  also  one  on  botany. 

FhHippi  (4(AjTwot : ^iXiTTf^r,  4<A(Tw4^<or, 

: FtliUik  or  FelUjejik\  a celebrated  cHy 
in  Macedonia  adjecta  [see  p.  404,  a],  was  situated 
on  a steep  height  of  Mt  Pangaeus,  and  on  the 
river  Gangas  or  Gangites,  between  the  rivers 
Nestus  and  Strymon.  It  was  founded  by  Philip 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  CrBSidat  (K^W3«r), 
a colony  of  the  Thosians,  who  settled  here  on 
account  of  the  raluable  gold  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Philippi  is  celebrated  in  history  in 
consequence  of  the  victo^  gained  here  by  Ucta- 
vianus  and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  fi.c 
42,  and  as  tbe  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first 
preached  the  gospel  in  Europe,  a.d.  53.  The  church 
at  Philippi  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  tbe  early  Christian  churches : one  of  8t.  Paul's 
Epistles  Is  addressed  to  it  It  was  made  a Roman 
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colony  by  Octarianui  after  the  victory  over  Bnitns 
I and  Cassiujt  tinder  the  name  of  CW.  Julia 

Fkilippmsis ; and  it  continoed  to  be  under  the 
empire  a flourishing  and  important  city.  Its  sea- 
port was  Datum  or  Dattis  on  the  Strymonic  gulf. 

FhiUppIdM  (^iXnrwiSyii).  1.  PHIDIPPl- 

I DBS.  ^2.  Of  .Athens,  the  son  of  Philoclei,  is  men- 

tioned as  one  of  the  6 principal  comic  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  323.  Pbilippides  seems  to  have  de- 
served the  rank  assigned  to  him,  as  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  attacked  the 
luxury  and  corruptions  of  his  age,  defended  the 
privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use  of  personal 
satire  with  a spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  His  death  is  said  to  hare  been  caused 
by  excestire  joy  at  an  nnexpected  victory : similar 
tales  are  told  of  the  deaths  of  other  poets,  as  for 
example,  Sophocles,  Alexis,  and  Philemon.  The 
number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  at  45.  There  are 
15  titles  extant. 

FhilippdpSlie  (^tkiinr6iro\is : miippopoli)^  an 
important  town  in  Thrace  founded  by  Philip  of 
Mocedon  on  the  site  of  a place  previously  called 
Eumolpias  or  Poneropolis.  It  was  situat^  in  a 
large  plain  S.E.  of  the  Hebrus  on  a hill  with  3 
summits,  whioce  it  was  sometimes  called  Trimon- 
tium.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thracia  in  its  narrower  sense,and 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  country. 

FhHippXUI  (♦i'Aittoj).  I.  A/tsor  historical 
persons.  1.  Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia, 
and  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.,  against  whom  he  re- 
belled in  conjunction  with  Derdas.  The  rebels 
were  aided  by  tho  Athenians,  B.C.  432.^2.  Son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  his  father's  will  te- 
trarch  of  Itnraea  and  Trechonitis,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  decision  of 
Augustus.  He  continued  to  reign  over  the  domi- 
nions thus  entrusted  to  bis  charge  for  37  years 
(a  c.  4 — A.  D.  .34).  He  founded  the  city  of  Cae- 
sarea, furnamed  Paneas,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  named  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
[Cabsarka,  No.2,]~3.  Son  of  Herod  the  Gn  at, 
by  Mariomne,  whose  proper  name  waa  Herudes 
Fhilippra.  He  most  not  be  confounded  with  the 
preening  Philip.  He  waa  the  first  husband  of 
Herodiai,  who  aRerwards  divorced  him,  contrary 
to  tbe  Jewish  law,  and  married  his  half-brothiT. 
Herod  Antipas.  It  is  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the 
preceding,  who  is  meant  by  the  Evangelists  (M.'itt 
xir.  3;  Mark,  vi.  17;  Luke,  uL  19),  when  they 
speak  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Heroi 

II.  Kin^  of  Macedonia, 

I.  Son  of  Argaens,  wot  the  3rd  king,  according 
to  Herodotui  and  Thucydides,  who,  not  reckoning 
Caranu*  and  his  two  immediate  successors  (Cne- 
nus  and  Thurimos  or  Turimmas),  look  upon  Per- 
diccas I.  at  the  founder  of  tbe  monarchy.  Philip 
left  a son,  named  Aifropus,  who  succeeded  him.*-* 
IL  Youngest  son  of  Amyntas  II.  and  Eurydice, 
reigned  b.  c 359 — 338.  He  wav  born  in  and 
was  brought  up  at  Thebes,  whither  be  had  been 
carried  as  a hostage  by  Pelopidus,  and  where  he 
received  a most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death 
I of  his  brother  Perdiccas  HI.,  who  was  slain  in 
I battle  against  the  Illyrians,  Philip  obtained  the 
I government  of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely  os  regent 
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and  guardian  to  hii  inffint  nephew  Amyntai ; but  , 
at  the  end  of  a few  months  he  was  enabled  to  set 
aside  the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  assume 
for  himself  the  title  of  king.  Macedonia  was  beset 
by  dangers  on  every  tide.  Its  territory  was  ra- 
vaged by  the  Illyrians  on  the  W.,  and  the  Paeo- 
nians  on  the  N.,  while  Pausanias  and  Argaeut 
took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  put  forward  their 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.  By  his  tact  and  eloquence  lie 
sustained  the  failing  spirits  of  the  Macedonians, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  introduced  among  them 
a stricter  military  discipline,  and  organised  their 
army  on  the  plan  of  the  phalanx.  He  first  turned 
his  arms  against  Argaens,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  pretenders,  since  he  was  supported  by  the 
Athcnuins.  He  defeated  Argaeus  in  battle,  and 
then  concluded  a peace  with  the  .\thenlaiis.  He 
next  attacked  the  Paeonions,  whom  be  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  immediately  aftern*ards  defeated 
the  Illyrians  in  a decisive  battle,  and  compelled 
them  to  accept  a peace,  by  which  they  lost  a portion 
of  their  territory.  Thus  in  the  short  period  of  one 
year,  and  at  the  age  of  24,  hod  Philip  delivered 
himself  from  his  dangerous  position,  and  provided 
for  the  security  of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and 
talents  such  as  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere 
security,  and  henceforth  bis  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandisement  His  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
various  Greek  cities  upon  the  ^lacedonion  coast 
Soon  after  his  accession  be  had  withdrawn  bis 
garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and  hod  declared  it  a > 
free  city,  because  the  Athenians  had  supported 
Argaeus  with  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphipolis, 
and  his  continuing  to  hold  the  place  would  have 
interposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a peace  with 
Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  him.  But  he  bad  never  meant  se- 
riously to  abandon  this  important  tot^n  ; and  ac- 
cordingly having  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with 
the  .\rophipolitans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town  and 
gained  possession  of  it  in  35U.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  no  assistance  to  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip  in  a secret  negotiation  with  the  Athenians, 
led  them  to  believe  tliat  he  was  willing  to  restore 
the  city  to  them  when  he  bad  taken  it,  and  would 
do  so  on  condition  of  their  making  him  master  of 
Pydna,  After  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna,  which  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  him  without  a struggle,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  which,  by  his  own  arms,  and  not  through 
the  Athenians,  gave  him  a pretext  for  declining  to 
stand  by  his  secret  engagement  with  them.  The 
hostile  feeling  which  such  conduct  necessarily 
excited  against  him  at  Athens,  made  it  most  im- 
portant for  him  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  town  of  Olynthus,  and  to  detach  the 
Olyntbians  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly  he 
gave  to  the  Oi>iithians  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
which  he  took  from  the  Atheniaus  in  356.  Soon 
after  this,  he  attacked  and  took  a settlement  of 
the  Thasians,  called  Crenidcs,  and,  having  intro- 
duced into  the  place  a number  of  new  colonists,  he 
named  it  Philippi  after  himself.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  acquisition  was,  that  it  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  district.  From 
this  point  there  is  for  some  time  a pause  in  the 
active  operations  of  Philip.  In  352  he  took  Me- 
thone  after  a lengthened  siege,  in  the  course  of 
which  be  himself  lost  an  eye.  The  capture  of  this 
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, place  was  a necessary  preliminary  in  any  movemeot 
towards  the  S.,  lying  os  it  did  between  him  and 
the  Thessalian  border.  He  now  marched  into 
Thessaly  to  aid  the  Aleuadoe  against  Lycopbnm, 
the  tyrant  of  Pberae.  The  Phocians  sent  a force 
to  support  Lycophron,  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  their  general  Onomarchus  slain.  This 
victory  gave  Philip  the  asoendancj  in  Thessaly. 
He  established  at  Pherae  what  he  wished  the 
Greeks  to  consider  a free  government,  and  then 
advanced  S.-ward  to  Thermopylae.  The  pass, 
however,  he  found  guarded  by  a strong  Athenian 
force,  and  he  was  compelled,  or  at  least  thought  it 

I expedient  to  retire.  He  now  turned  his  anns 
against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
ascendancy  in  that  country  also.  Meanwhile  Philip's 
movements  in  Thessaly  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  danger  of  Athens  and 
Greece,  and  his  first  Philippic  (delivered  in  352} 
was  his  earliest  attempt  to  rouse  hit  countrymen 
to  energetic  efforts  against  their  enemy;  bat  be  did 
not  produce  much  effiect  upon  the  Athenians.  In 
349  Philip  commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Cbalddion 
cities.  Olynthus,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  far 
aid,  and  D^osthenes,  in  his  3 Olyntbiac  orations, 
roused  the  people  to  efforts  against  the  commou 
enemy,  not  very  rigorous  at  first  and  fruitless  in 
the  end.  In  the  co'irse  of  3 years  Philip  gained 
possession  of  all  the  Chalcidiaii  cities,  and  the  war 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  capture  of 

I Olynthus  itself  in  347.  In  the  following  year 

I (34G)  he  concluded  peace  writh  the  Athenians,  and 
straightway  marched  into  Phocis,  and  brought  the 
Phocian  war  to  an  end.  The  Phocion  cities  were 
destroyed,  and  their  place  in  the  Ampbictyonie 
council  was  made  over  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian 
gomes.  Ruling  as  he  did  over  a barbaric  notion, 
such  a recognition  of  bis  Hellenic  character  was  of 
the  greatest  value  to  him,  ('specially  as  be  IcKiked 
forward  to  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire  in 
the  name  of  Greece,  united  under  him  in  a great 
national  confederacy.  During  the  next  few  years 
Philip  steadily  pursued  his  ambitious  {^jocts. 
From  342  to  340  he  was  engaged  in  an  ezpcditioa 
in  Thrace,  and  attempted  to  bring  under  his  power 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  that  country.  In  the  last 
of  these  years  he  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  and  By- 
xantium;  but  the  Athenians,  who  bod  long  view^ 
Philip's  aggrandisement  w ith  fear  and  alarm,  now 
resolved  to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Phoci^m 
wras  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  annaiuect 
destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both  the  cities 
(339).  Philip  now  proceeded  to  carry  on  war 
against  his  northern  neighbours,  and  seemed  to  gir^ 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  afioirs  of 
Greece.  But  meanwhile  his  hirelings  were  treache- 
rously promoting  his  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  339  the  Amphictyons  declared  war 
against  the  Locrioni  of  .\mphissa  for  having  taken 
possession  of  a district  of  the  sacred  land  ; but  as 
the  general  they  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Ampbictyonic  army  was  unable  to  effect 
any  thing  against  the  enemy,  the  Amphictyons  at 
their  next  meeting  in  330  confetred  upon  Philip 
the  command  of  their  army.  Philip  straight- 
way marched  through  Thermopylae  and  seixed 
Elatea.  The  Athenians  heard  of  his  approach  with 
alarm;  they  succeeded,  mainly  through  the  infiueoce 
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of  l)«rao«tbenet  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebanf ; bat  their  united  army  was  defeated  by 
Philip  in  the  month  of  Augxut,  338,  in  the  deciiive 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Thebet  paid  dear  for  her 
reiiitance,  but  Athens  was  treated  with  more 
fiiTour  than  she  could  have  expected.  Philip  now 
seemed  to  haee  within  his  reach  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  in- 
Tasion  and  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  a 
congress  held  at  Corinth,  which  was  attended  by 
deputiea  from  every  Grecian  state  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sparta,  war  with  Persia  was  determine 
on,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  national  confederacy. 
In  337  Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the 
most  serious  disturbances  in  his  bunily.  Olympias 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignatko 
from  Macedonia ; and  though  they  returned  home 
soon  afterwards,  they  continoed  to  be  on  hostile 
terms  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  his  preparations 
for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  not  neglected,  and 
early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into  Asia,  under  Par- 
menion,  to  draw  over  the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause. 
But  in  the  summer  of  this  year  be  was  murdered 
at  a grand  festival  which  he  held  at  Aegae,  to 
solemnise  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus.  His  murderer  was  a youth  of 
noble  blood,  named  Pausanias,  who  stabbed  him 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  procession.  The  assauin 
was  immediately  pursued  and  sUin  by  some  of  the 
royal  guards.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  private  resentment 
against  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in 
vain  of  a gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Attalus. 
Olympias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  [Olympus.] 
Philip  died  in  the  47th  year  of  bis  age  and  the 
ll4th  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
the  Great  Philip  had  a great  number  of  wives 
and  concubines.  Iksides  Olympias  and  Cleopatra, 
we  may  mention,  1.  bis  first  wife  Audata,  an  Illy- 
rian princess,  and  the  mother  of  Cynane;  2.  Phila, 
sister  of  Derdas  and  Maebatas,  a princess  of  Ely- 
miotis;  3.  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of 
Thessalonica ; 4.  Philinna  of  Larissa,  the  mother 
of  Arrhidaeus ; 5.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelas,  king 
of  Thrace;  6.  Arsino^,  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  she  was  pregnant  «*hen 
she  married  Lngua  To  these  numerous  connections 
temperament  as  well  as  policy  seems  to  have  in- 
clined him.  He  was  strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to 
sensual  enjoyment  of  every  kind;  but  bis  passions, 
however  strong,  were  always  kept  in  subjection  to 
his  interests  and  ambitious  views.  He  was  fond 
of  science  and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  liberal ; and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  his  cemnection  with 
Aristotle.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  political  objects  he 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous,  and  ever  ready 
to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corruption;  but  when  we 
consider  his  humanity  and  generous  clemency,  we 
may  admit  that  he  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage, 
even  morally  speaking,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow- 
conquerors  of  mankind,  — m.  The  name  of  Philip 
was  bestowed  by  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Arr- 
bidaens,  the  bastard  son  of  Philip  II.,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  accordingly  appears  in  the 
list  of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  111.  For  his 
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life  and  reign  see  ARRHinaiua. » IV.  Eldest  son 
of  Casiander.  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne, 
R.  c.  296.  He  reigned  only  a few  months,  an^ 
wu  carried  off  by  a consumptive  disorder.  »V 
Son  of  Demetrius  II.,  reigned  b.  c.  220 — 178.  He 
was  only  8 years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father 
Demetrius  (229) ; and  the  sovereign  power  was  con- 
sequently assuiD^  by  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doeon, 
who,  though  he  certainly  ruled  at  king  rather  than 
merely  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  was  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  Philip,  to  whom  he  transferred  the 
sovereignty  at  his  death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  own  children.  Philip  was  only  17  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior  to 
hit  years.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Achaeans  and  Aratus  by  the  Aetolians,  the  former 
applied  for  aid  to  Philip.  This  was  granted;  and 
for  the  next  3 years  Philip  conducted  with  distin- 
guished success  the  war  against  the  Aetolians. 
This  war,  usually  called  the  Social  war,  was 
brought  to  a conclusion  in  217,  and  at  once  gained 
for  Philip  a distinguished  reputation  throughout 
Greece,  while  bis  clemency  and  moderation  secured 
him  an  equal  measure  of  popularity.  But  a change 
came  over  his  character  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Social  war.  He  became  suspicious  and  cruel;  and 
having  become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and 
counsellor  Aratus,  he  caused  him  to  be  removed  by 
a slow  and  secret  poison  in  21.3.  Meantime  he 
had  become  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans.  In 
215  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ; but 
he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  any  activity 
against  the  Homans,  who  on  their  part  were  too 
much  engaged  with  their  formidable  adversary  in 
Italy  to  send  any  poa’erful  armament  against  the 
Macedonian  king.  In  211  the  war  assumed  a 
new  character  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  by  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians.  It  was 
now  carried  on  with  greater  vigour  and  alternate 
success ; but  as  Philip  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  Aetolians,  the  latter  people  made  peace  with 
Philip  in  205.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
Homans  likewise  concluded  a peace  with  Philip, 
as  they  were  desirous  to  give  their  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  war  in  Africa.  It  is  probable  that 
both  parties  looked  upon  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a suspension  of  hostilities.  Such  was  clearly 
the  view  with  which  the  Romans  bad  accepted  it; 
and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to  cany'  out  his 
views  fur  his  own  aggrandisement  in  Greece,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Homan  alliances  in  that 
country,  but  he  even  sent  a body  of  auxiliaries  to 
the  Cvthaginians  in  Africa,  who  fought  at  Zama 
under  Hannibal.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had 
brought  the  2nd  Punic  war  to  an  end,  they  again 
declared  war  against  Philip,  200.  This  war  lasted 
between  3 and  4 yean,  and  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  defeat  of  Philip  bv  the  consul  Flaminimui 
at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in  the  autumn  of 
197.  [Flamininl’h.  j By  the  peace  finally  granted 
to  Philip  (196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  his  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  sur- 
render his  whole  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and  limit 
his  standing  army  to  5000  men,  besides  paying  a 
sum  of  1 000  talents.  Philip  was  now  etfectually 
humbled,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  all-powerful  republic.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  determined  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  war,  and  began  to  make  active 
preparations  for  this  purpose.  His  declming  yean 
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were  embitterMi  by  the  disputes  between  bis  sons 
Perseus  and  Demetrius  ; and  the  fonner  by  forged 
letters  at  length  persuaded  the  king  that  l>emetrius 
was  plotting  against  his  life,  and  induced  him  to 
cons'.'nt  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  prince. 
Philip  was  struck  with  the  deepest  grief  and  re- 
morse, when  he  afterwards  discovered  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  haunted  by  the  avenging  spirit  of 
Demetrios,  and  died  shortly  after,  imprecating 
curses  upon  Perseus.  His  death  took  place  in  179, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  nearly 
42  years. 

III.  Familjf  of  ike  Marcu  Philippi. 

L Q.  Xmreiiis  Philippiu,  praetor  188,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province,  and  consul  186,  when  he  car- 
ried on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague  Sp.  Poa- 
tumius  Albinos.  He  was  defeated  by  the  enemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Apoani,  and  the  recollection 
of  his  defeat  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the 
•alUis  Mardua.  In  169  Philippas  was  consul  a 
2nd  time,  and  earned  on  the  war  in  Macedonia 
against  Perseus,  but  accomplished  nothing  of  im- 
portance. [PsRSSUs.]  In  164,  Philippus  was 
censor  with  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  in  his  censor- 
ship be  set  up  in  the  city  a new  sun-dial.  8.  L. 
Marcias  Philippus,  was  a tribune  of  the  plebs, 
104,  when  he  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law, 
and  was  consul  in  91  with  Sex.  Julius  Caeaar.  In 
this  year  Philippus  who  belonged  to  the  popular 
party,  opposed  with  the  greatest  vigour  the  mea- 
sures of  the  tribune  Drusus  who  at  first  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  senate.  But  his  oppo- 
sition was  all  in  vain  ; the  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
carried.  Soon  afterwards  Umsus  began  to  be  re- 
garded with  mistrust  and  suspicion  ; Philippus 
became  reconciled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his  pro- 
position a senatus  consultum  was  passed,  declaring 
all  the  laws  of  Drusus  to  be  null  and  void,  as 
having  been  carried  against  the  auspices  [Dnu- 
aira.]  In  the  civil  wart  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  Philippus  took  no  part.  He  survived  the 
death  of  Sulla ; and  be  is  mentioned  afterwards 
as  one  of  those  who  advocated  sending  Pompey  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Phi- 
lippus was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of 
Ills  time  (Hor.  Epi$t,  i.  7.  46).  As  an  orator  be 
was  reckoned  only  inferior  to  Craatus  and  Anto- 
nios. He  was  a man  of  laxurinus  habits,  which 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify:  bis  fish-ponds 
were  particularlv  celebrated  for  their  magnificence 
and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
along  with  those  of  Lucullus  and  Hortensius. 
Besides  his  son,  L.  Philippus,  who  is  spoken  of 
below,  he  had  a step-son  Gellius  Publicola  [PuB- 
ucola].~3.  I*.  Mardos  Philippas,  son  of  the 
nreceding,  was  consul  in  56.  Upon  the  death  of 
C.  Octavius,  the  fslber  of  Augustus,  Philippus 
married  his  widow  Alia,  and  thus  became  the 
step-father  of  Augustus.  Philippus  was  a timid 
man.  Notwithstanding  his  cloee  connection  with 
Caesar's  &mily,  he  remained  neutral  in  the  civil 
wars ; and  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  step-son,  the  young 
Octavius,  from  acceptii^  the  inheritance  which  the 
dictator  had  left  him.  He  lived  till  his  step-son 
had  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. 
He  restored  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a colonnade,  which  is  fre-  | 
queully  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Poriicut 
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I PWippi.  (0/an  ntonimenia  PhUif/pi^  Ov.  Fast, 
vi.  801.) 

IV.  Emjicron  <f  Rome. 

1.  M.  JoUai  Philippas  L,  Roman  empero 
A.  D.  244 — 249,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and 
entered  the  Roman  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  high 
rank.  He  nocompanied  Gordianus  II L in  his  ex- 
}>edition  against  the  Pmians;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  exoellent  Misitheus  [MtsiTUBUft]  be  was 
promoted  to  the  vacant  office  of  praetorian  praefect. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  induence  of  his  high 
office  to  excite  discontent  among  the  soldfers,  who 
at  length  assassinated  Gordian,  and  proclaimed 
Philippus  emperor,  244.  Philippus  proclaimed  his 
son  Caeaar,  concluded  a disgraceful  peace  with 
Sapor,  founded  the  city  of  PbilippopoUs,  and  then 
returned  to  Home.  In  245  he  was  engaged  in 
prosecuting  a successful  war  against  the  Ca^i,  on 
the  IMnube.  In  248,  rebeUioos,  headed  by  lota- 
pinus  and  Mahnus,  broke  out  simultaneoualy  in 
the  Hast  and  in  Moesia.  Both  pretenders  speedily 
perished,  but  Decius  having  been  despatched  to 
recall  the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  duty,  was 
himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troops,  and  compelled  by  them  to  march  upon  Italy. 
Philippus  having  gone  forth  to  encounter  bis  riv^ 
wss  slain  near  Verona  either  in  battle  or  by  his  own 
soldiers.  The  great  domestic  event  of  the  reign  of 
Philippus  was  the  exhibition  of  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  with  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  splendour,  since  Rome  had  now, 
according  to  the  received  tradition,  attained  the 
thousandth  year  of  her  existsnee  (a.  D.  248).« 
2.  M.  Jolios  Philippas  ILi  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  a boy  of  7 at  the  accession  (244)  of  his  father, 
by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  Caesar,  and  8 years 
afterwards  (247)  received  the  title  of  Augustus. 
In  249  he  was  slain,  according  to  Zosimus,  at  the 
battle  of  Verona,  or  murdered,  according  to  Victor, 
at  Home  by  the  praetorians,  when  iiiteUigence 
arrived  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor. 

V.  Literary. 

1.  Of  Medina,  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  a Greek  astro- 
nomer, and  a diK'ipks  of  Plato.  His  observations, 
which  were  made  in  tbe  Peloponnesus  and  in 
Ixicris,  were  UMd  by  tbe  astrononiere  Hipparchus, 
Geminus  the  Rhodian, and  Ptolemy.^8.  Of  Thes- 
salonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  who,  besides  com- 
posing a large  number  of  epigrams  himself,  com- 
piled one  of  the  aucient  Greek  Anthologies.  Tbe 
whole  number  of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  in  tbe 
Greek  Antbolog}*  is  nearly  90 ; but  of  these,  6 
(Nus.  36—41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucdllios, 
and  a few  others  are  manifestly  borrowed  froex 
earlier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imiuoioiu. 
The  (Ai^Xoryia)  of  Philip,  in  imitation 

of  that  of  Meleager,  and  as  a sort  of  supplement 
to  it,  contains  chiefiy  the  epigtams  of  poets  who 
lived  in,  or  shortly  b^ore,  the  time  of  Philip.  Tbe 
earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to  be  Philodcmus,  the 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  aud  the  latest  Autoiuedaa, 
who  probably  flourished  under  Nerva.  Hence  It 
is  inferred  that  Philip  flourished  under  Trajan. 

Philiscos  (^iXfoKOi).  L An  Athenian  poet  of 
tbe  Middle  Comedy,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He 
must  have  flourished  about  Js  c.  400,  or  a little  later., 
as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Pairbasius. « 8.  Of 
Miletus,  an  orator  or  rheturicisn,  aud  the  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  wrote  a life  ol*  the  orator  Lycorgus, 
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and  an  epitaph  on  Lyaua.«»8.  Of  Aegina,  a cyme 
philoftopher,  waa  the  diaciple  of  Diogenes  the  Crnic, 
and  the  teacher  of  Aleza^er  in  gramixutr.^4.  Of 
Corcyra«  a distinguished  tragic  poet,  and  one  of 
the  7 who  formed  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandria, 
was  also  a priest  of  Dionysos,  and  in  that  character 
he  was  present  at  the  coronation  proeeasion  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  B.C.  284.  He  wrote  42 
dramas.»6.  Of  Rhodes,  a sculptor,  teveral  of 
whose  works  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
adjoining  the  portico  of  Octaria  at  Rome.  One  of 
these  statues  was  that  of  the  god  himself:  the 
others  wen  and  Diana,  the  9 Muses,  and 

another  statue  of  ApoUo,  without  drapery.  He 
probably  lired  about  a c.  146.  The  group  of 
Muses,  found  in  the  rilla  of  Cassius  at  Tiroli,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a copy  of  that  of  Philiscus. 
Gibers  take  the  beautiful  statue  at  Florence,  knowTi 
as  the  ApoUino,  for  the  naked  ApoUo  of  Philiscus. 
Philiatlaae  Poaaae.  [Pantrs.] 

PhlUiUpa  L Of  Nicaea  or  Mag- 

nesia, a mimographer,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  about  a.  d.  7.  He  was  an  actor,  as 
well  as  a writer  of  mimes,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
of  excessive  laughter.  ~8.  A physician,  bom  either 
at  one  of  the  Ureek  towns  in  Sicily,  or  at  Locri 
Episepbyrii  in  Italy,  was  tutor  to  the  physician 
Cbrysippus  of  Cnidos  and  the  astronomer  and  phy- 
sician Eudoxus,  and  therefore  must  have  Uved  in 
the  4th  century  B.C. 

Philiatttf  (^lAurres),  a Syracusan,  ion  of  Ar- 
cbonides  or  Archomenides,  was  bom  probably 
about  B.  c.  435.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  obtain- 
ing the  supreme  power,  and  stood  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  tyrant,  that  the  Utter  entrusted  him 
with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.  But 
at  a later  period  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  consent,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Leptines,  and  was  in 
consequence  banished  Uom  Sicily.  He  at  first  re- 
tired to  Tburii,  but  afterwards  established  himself 
at  Adria,  where  be  composed  the  historical  work 
which  has  given  celebrity  to  his  name.  He  was 
recalled  from  exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius  toon 
after  his  accession,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Utter. 
He  exerted  all  his  efibrts  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  bis  former  friends,  and  not  only  caused  PUto 
to  be  sent  back  to  Athena,  but  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  eflfecting  the  banishment  of  Dion  also. 
Phiiistus  was  iinfortonately  absent  from  Sicily, 
when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  UUnd,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  356.  He  after- 
wards raised  a powerful  fleet,  with  which  be  gave 
battle  to  the  Syracusans,  but  having  been  de- 
feated, and  finding  himself  cot  off  from  all  hopes 
of  escape,  he  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life  to  avoid 
fidling  into  the  bands  of  his  enraged  countrymen. 
Phiiistus  wrote  a histor)*  of  Sicily,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  historical  works  of  antiquity, 
though  unfortunately  only  a few  fragments  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  2 portions, 
which  might  be  regarded  either  as  2 separate 
worka,  or  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  a dreum- 
stance  which  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  the  number  of  books  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  first  7 books  comprised  the  general 
history  of  Sicily,  oommencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentum 
by  t^  Carthagiiuaiit,  b.  c.  406.  The  2nd  part, 
whkh  formed  a eeqiiH  to  the  lit,  oontained  the 
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historr  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  4 books,  and  that 
of  the'younger  in  2 : the  latter  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. In  point  of  style  Phiiistus  is  represented 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  as  imi- 
tating and  even  closely  resembling  Thucydidee, 
though  still  falling  far  short  of  his  great  model 
The  fritgments  of  Phiiistus  have  been  collected  by 
Goeller  in  an  appendix  to  his  work,  D«  Situ  ft 
Oriffine  Sffrticutarum^  Lips.  1818,  and  by  C.  Mul- 
ler, in  the  Fraffmtuia  Hutoricorum  Graecorum^ 
Paris,  1841. 

FhHo  L An  Academic  philosopher, 

was  a native  of  Larissa  and  a disciple  of  Clitoma- 
chos.  After  the  conqueet  of  Athens  by  Mithri- 
dates  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had  Cicero 
as  one  of  his  hearers. 8.  Byblinf,  also  called 
Hbrinnius  Dybiius  a Roman  graramarian.  and 
a native  of  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  as  his  patronymic 
indicates,  was  bom  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
lived  to  a good  old  age,  having  written  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  He  wrote  many  works,  which  are 
cited  by  Suidos  and  others  ; but  his  name  is  chiefly 
memorable  by  his  translation  of  the  writings  of 
the  Phoenician  Sanchuniathon,  of  which  consider- 
I able  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
[Sanchuniatook.]»8.  Of  Bysantfom,  a cele- 
brated mechanician,  and  a contemporary  of  Ctesi- 
bins,  flourished  about  b.  c.  146.  lie  wrote  a woric 
on  military  engineering,  of  which  the  4th  and  5th 
books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  printed  in 
the  Vtttr%uu  Afo/Aewa/wwiim  Opera^  of  Thevenot, 
Paris,  1693.  There  is  also  attributed  tq  this  Philo 
a work  On  the  Seven  Wonder*  of  ike  World ; but 
this  work  most  have  been  written  at  a later  time. 
The  7 wonders  are  the  Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympms,  the  Walls  of 
Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and,  we  may  presume,  from 
the  prooemium,  the  Mausoleum ; but  the  last  is 
entirely  wanting,  and  we  have  only  a fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.  Edited  by  Orelli,  Lips. 
1816.^4.  Jndasns,  the  Jew,  was  boro  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  descended  from  a priestly  family  of 
distinction.  He  had  already  reached  an  advanced 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (a.  d.  40)  on  an  em- 
bwy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure 
the  revocation  of  the  decree  which  exacted  from 
the  Jews  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror. We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Philo  worthy  of  record.  His  most  important  works 
treat  of  the  books  of  Mose%  and  are  generally 
cited  under  different  titles.  His  great  object  was 
to  reconcile  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out 
the  conformity  between  the  twa  He  maintained 
that  the  fundamental  truths  of  Greek  pbilosi>phy 
were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation  ; and  in 
order  to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  bad  recourse  to  an  allegorical  inUT- 
pretatioo  of  the  books  of  Moses.  Philo  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a precursor  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Mangey,  Lond.  1742,  2 vols.  fo.««6.  A KegB- 
riBB  philosopher,  was  a disciple  of  Diodorus  Cro- 
nus, and  a friend  of  Zeno.  ^6.  Of  Tarsus  in  Cili- 
cia, a celebrated  physician,  frequently  quoted  by 
Galen  and  others.  Artifts.  ( 1 ).  Son  of  Anti- 
paler,  a statuary  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex* 
auder  the  Great,  and  made  the  statue  of  Hepha^ 
stion,  and  also  the  statue  of  Zeus  Ounos,  which 
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•tood  on  the  ihore  of  the  BUck  Sea,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus,  near  Chalcedoo,  and  formed  an 
important  landmark  for  sailors.  It  was  still  per< 
feet  in  the  time  of  Cicero  {in  Verr.  iv.  58),  and  the 
base  has  been  preserred  to  modem  times,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  8 elegiac  verses.  — (2.)  A very 
eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alexander.  He  built  for 
Demetrius  Pbalereus,  about  me.  318,  the  portico 
of  12  Doric  columns  to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis. 
He  also  constructed  for  the  Athenians,  under  the 
administration  of  Lycorgus,  a basin  (arMamenta- 
nsm)  in  the  Piraeus,  in  which  1000  ships  could 
lie.  This  worit,  which  excited  the  greatest  admi* 
ration,  was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Sulla. 

Philo,  Q.  PubUUtu,  a distinguished  general  in 
the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  auther  of  one  of  the 
great  reforms  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He  was 
consul  B.  c.  339,  with  XL  Aeroilius  Mamercinus, 
and  defeated  the  Latins,  over  whom  he  triumphed. 
In  the  some  year  he  was  appointed  dictator  by 
his  colleague  Aemilius  Mamercinus,  and,  as  such, 
proposed  the  celebrated  Pub/iliae  which 

abolished  the  power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of 
the  curiae,  and  elevated  the  plebeians  to  an  equally 
with  the  patricians  for  all  practical  purposes.  {Did. 
of  Antiq.  art.  l*nbliliae  In  337  Philo  was 

the  1st  plebeian  praetor,  and  in  332  he  was  censor 
with  Sp.  Postumius  Aibinus.  In  327  he  was  con- 
sul a 2nd  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  S.  of 
Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command  for  the 
following  year  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  the  lit 
instance  in  Roman  history  in  which  a person  was 
invested  with  proconsular  power.  He  took  Palae- 
polis  in  326.  In  32U  he  was  consul  a 3rd  time, 
with  L.  Papiriuf  Cursor,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  the  Samnites. 

Philo,  L.  Veturlos.  1 L.,  consul  b.  c.  220, 
with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  ; dictator  217  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  com  ilia  ; and  censor  210 
witn  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  ofiice.^S.  L.,  praetor  209  with  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  as  his  province.  In  2u7  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdnibal.  In  206  he  was 
consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
against  Hannibal  in  Brutlium.  He  accompanied 
ii^'ipio  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
202,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  news  of 
Hannibal's  defeat. 

Philbch&res  (^iXo^dgr^r),  a distinguished 
painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  the 
modem  w*riters  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  brother  of  Aeschines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
formances Demosthenes  speaks  contemptuously, 
but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  distin- 
guished painters. 

PhildelUinia  (#iAdxogor),  a celebrated  Athe- 
nian writer,  chiedr  known  by  his  At/iu,  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attica. 
He  was  a person  of  c<msiderable  importance  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antigocus 
Gonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possession  of 
Athens,  about  b.c  260.  Uis  AUJu*  consisted  of 
1 7 books,  and  related  the  history  of  Attica,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Antiochos  Tbeos, 
B.C  261.  The  work  is  fr^oently  quoted  by  the 
•choliasts,  lexioograjdiert,  as  well  as  other  later 
anthois.  He  also  wms  many  other  works,  the 
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titles  of  which  are  preserved  by  Saidas  and  ths 
grammarians.  The  fragments  of  Philochorus  hate 
been  published  by  Siebelif,  Lips.  1811,  and  by 
Muller,  Paris,  1841. 

PhllSoUs  (^iXscX^r),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
the  sister's  son  of  Aeschylus;  his  fother^  name 
was  Philopithes.  He  is  said  to  have  composed 
100  tragedies.  In  the  general  character  of  his 
lays  be  was  an  imitator  of  Aeschylus ; add  that 
e was  not  unworthy  of  his  great  master,  msj 
be  inferred  from  the  fket  that  he  gained  a victory 
over  Sophocles,  when  the  Utter  exhibited  his 
Oedipn*  7])rraintw,  B.  c.  429.  PhUocles  was  fre- 
quently ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets. 

PhllocrhtM  (4iA.o<rpdrar),  an  Athenian  orator* 
was  one  of  the  venal  supporten  of  Philip  in  oppo- 
sition to  Demosthenes. 

PhHoct£tes  a son  of  Poeas 

(whence  he  is  called  PoeantuuleSy  Ov.  Md.  xiiL  31.3) 
and  Demonassa,  the  most  celebrated  archer  in  the 
Trojan  war.  He  led  the  warriors  from  Methone* 
Thaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Olison,  against  Troy, 
in  7 ships.  But  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was 
behind  by  hit  men  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  be- 
cause he  was  ill  of  a wound  which  he  had  received 
from  the  bite  of  a snake ; and  Medon,  tbe  son  cf 
Oileus  and  Rhene.  undertook  the  command  of  his 
troops.  This  is  al!  that  the  Homeric  poems  reUte 
of  PhUoctetes,  with  the  addition  that  be  returned 
home  in  safety ; but  the  cyclic  and  tragic  poets 
have  added  numerous  details  to  tbe  story.  Thus 
they  relate  that  he  was  the  friend  and  armoor- 
bearer  of  Hercules,  who  instnacted  him  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow, 
with  the  poisoned  arrows.  These  presents  were  a 
rca*ard  for  his  having  erected  and  set  6rc  to  the 
pile  on  Mt  Oeta,  a*bere  Hercules  barnt  himsrt£. 
Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
and  thiu  took  part  in  tbe  Troj.m  war.  On  sis 
voyage  to  Troy,  while  staying  in  the  i&land  of 
Chryse,  he  a*as  bitten  by  a snake.  This  misfor- 
tune happened  to  him  when  he  was  showing  to  tbe 
Greeks  the  altar  of  Athena  Chryse,  or  while  be 
was  looking  at  tbe  tomb  of  Troilus  in  the  temple 
of  A(K)Uo  Thymbraeut,  or  as  he  was  pointing  oos 
to  his  companions  the  altar  of  Hercules.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  n«« 
inflicted  by  a serpent,  but  by  his  own  poisoned 
arroa't.  Thu  wound  is  said  to  have  become  ulcer- 
ated, and  to  have  produced  such  an  intolerable 
stench  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  advice  of  Ulysses, 
abandoned  Philoctetes  and  left  him  alone  on  tb# 
solitary  coast  of  Ijcmnoo.  He  remained  in  this  isi:u>d 
till  the  loth  }'car  of  tbe  Trojan  war,  when  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes  came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  city  coaid  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  H^roles.  He  accompanied 
these  heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  hk  airiral  ApoBo 
sent  him  into  a deep  sleep,  during  which  Machaon 
(or  Podaliriui,  or  Mth,  or  Aesculapius  himself) 
cut  out  tbe  wound,  washed  it  with  a'ine.  and  ap- 
plied healing  herbs  to  it.  PhUoctetes  wsa  thus 
cured,  and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  whereupon  Troy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  theOrreka  Cm  his  re  lam 
from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  wpoa  ibe 
coast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled,  and  built  Petelia 
and  Crimissa.  In  tbe  latter  place  he  founded  a 
aanctaary  of  Apollo  .\laeus,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  how. 

PhUddSmtu  (#tAd£s!^t)  of  Gadaia,  in  Pa- 
lestine, an  Epicurean  phUosopber  and  epigrammatic 
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poet,  coDtemporarr  aith  Cicero.  The  Greek  An*  and  certainly  for  the  ITajpc,  the  Proapon^  th« 
thology  containa  34  of  hit  Epif^rami,  which  are  Atnpkiaraut,  and  the  Froff$.  The  Daelaleii,  the 
cbiedy  of  a li^ht  and  amatory  character,  and  which  Babylomiant^  the  AcAarmaar,  the  and  the 

quite  bear  out  Cicero's  statemeuts  concerning  the  LyristraUi,  were  brought  ont  in  the  name  of  CalJis* 
licentiousness  of  bis  matter  and  the  elegance  of  hU  tratus.  Of  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the 
manner.  (Cic.  m Pi$.  ‘28,  29.)  Philodemus  is  also  only  ones  which  he  is  known  to  hare  brought  out 
mentioned  by  Horace  (iSst  L 2.  121.)  in  his  own  name  are  the  KnujkU^  the  Ptace^  and 

Phllol&aa  (^lAdAaof),  a distinguished  Pytha-  the  Pluhts, 
gorean  philosopher,  was  a natire  of  Croton  or  Ta>  PhlldnSmi.  [TxNia.] 

rentum.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  PltUSpoemen  (^iXoeol^ifr),  of  Megalopolis  in 

the  instructor  of  Simmias  and  Cebes  at  Thebes,  Arcadia,  ono  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
where  he  appears  to  hare  lived  many  years.  Py-  produced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  independ* 
thagoiaj  and  his  earliest  successors  did  not  commit  ence.  The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  infuse 
any  of  their  doctrines  to  writing  ; and  the  first  among  the  Achaeans  a military  spirit,  and  thereby 
publication  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  is  pretty  to  establish  their  independence  on  a firm  ajid 
uniformly  attributed  to  Philolaus.  He  composed  lasting  basis.  He  was  the  son  of  Craugis,  a dis- 
m work  on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  3 b^ks,  tinguished  man  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  bom  about 
which  Plato  is  said  to  hare  procur^  at  the  cost  of  b.  c.  252.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
loo  minae  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur-  was  brought  up  by  Cleander,  an  illustrious  citixen 
chased  it  from  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  time  in  of  Mantinte,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leare  his 
deep  porerty.  Other  rersions  of  the  story  repre*  natire  city,  and  bad  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolia. 
sent  Plato  as  purchasing  it  himself  from  Philolaus  He  received  instruction  from  Eedemus  and  Demo- 
or his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato  is  said  to  phones,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the  Academic 
hare  derived  from  this  work  the  greater  part  of  philosophy  under  Arcesilaus.  At  an  early  age  be 
his  Timaeus.  became  distinguished  by  his  lore  of  arms  and  his 

PbUSmila  (^lAo/ifiXa),  daughter  of  king  Pan-  bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first  occurs 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonoured  by  her  in  history  in  b.  c.  222,  when  Megalopolis  was 
brother-in-law  Tereui,  was  metamorphosed  into  a taken  by  Cleomenes,  and  in  the  following  year 
nightingale.  The  story  is  given  under  Txrsus.  (221)  be  fought  with  conspicuous  valour  at  the 
PlulbrnAlInm  or  P^oailoxn  (^iXo^^Aior,  or  battle  of  Sellasio,  in  which  Cleomenes  was  com- 
in  the  Pisidian  dialect  : ^iAo/ui}A«dr,  pletcly  defeated.  In  order  to  gain  additional  mi- 

Philomelensis  or  Philomeliensis : prob.  AA-AAcAr,  litary  experience,  he  soon  afterwards  sailed  to 
Ku.),  a city  of  Phrygia  Parorios,  on  the  borders  of  Cret^  and  served  for  some  yean  in  the  wars  be- 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  said  to  have  been  named  tween  the  cities  of  that  island.  On  his  return  to 
from  the  numbers  of  nightingales  in  its  neighbour-  hit  native  country,  in  210,  he  was  appointed  corn- 
hood.  It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Cicero,  mander  of  the  Achaean  cavalry ; and  in  208  ho 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under  was  elected  slrategus,  or  general  of  the  Achaean 
Constantine,  it  belonged  to  Pisidia.  It  is  still  league.  In  this  year  he  defeated  Machanidaa, 
found  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  by  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  slew  him  in  battle  with 
the  name  of  Philomene.  his  own  hand.  In  201  he  was  again  elected  ge- 

PbllSmiloi  (^lAo^ijXof),  a general  of  the  Pbo-  neral  of  the  league,  when  he  defeated  NabU,  who 
cians  in  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  was  the  person  had  succeeded  Machanidas  as  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  seise  the  temple  nioa.  Soon  afterwards  Pbilopoemen  took  another 
of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of  the  temple  voyage  to  Crete,  and  assumed  the  command  of  tha 
to  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  the  forces  of  Gortyna.  He  did  not  return  to  Pelopon- 
Ampbictyonic  forces,  a c.  357.  He  commanded  nesus  till  194.  He  was  made  general  of  the  league 
the  Phocians  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  in  192,  when  he  again  defeated  Nabis,  who  was 
but  was  slain  in  battle  in  353.  He  was  succeeded  slain  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  some  Aetolian 
in  the  command  by  his  brother  Onomarchus.  mercenaries.  Pbilopoemen  was  reelected  general 

PbI16&ldet  (4tAwW5i^i),  an  Athenian  poet  of  of  the  league  sever^  times  afterwards;  but  the 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known  state  of  Greece  did  not  alTord  him  much  further 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  literary  bis-  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  abilities, 
tory  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  stated  that  The  Romans  were  now  in  fact  the  masters  of 
Philonides  was  an  actor  of  Aristophanes,  who  is  Greece,  and  Pbilopoemen  clearly  taw  that  it  would 
aaid  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to  Callistratus  be  an  act  of  madness  to  offer  open  resistance  to 
bis  chief  characters ; but  the  best  modem  critics  their  authority.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Romans 
have  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  statement,  still  recognised  in  words  the  independence  of  the 
and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  several  league,  Pbilopoemen  offered  a resolute  resistance  to 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in  all  tlicir  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
the  names  of  Callistratus  and  Philonides.  We  country,  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  affording 
learn  from  Aristophanes  himself,  not  only  the  fact  them  any  pretext  for  war.  In  188,  when  be  was 
that  he  brought  out  his  early  plays  in  the  names  of  general  of  the  league,  he  took  Sparta,  and  treated 
other  poets,  but  also  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  it  with  the  greatest  severity.  He  rased  the  walls 
the  Parahaji*  of  the  Knights  (v.  514),  he  states  and  furtificalioni  of  the  city,  abolished  the  insti- 
that  he  had  pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  of  tutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  compelled  the  citizens  to 
thought,  but  from  a sense  of  the  difficulty  of  hit  adopt  the  Achaean  laws  in  their  stead,  in  183 
profession,  and  from  a fear  that  he  might  suffer  the  Messenions  revolted  from  the  Achaean  league, 
from  that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians  Pbilopoemen,  who  was  general  of  the  league  for 
bad  shown  towards  other  poets,  os  Magnet,  Crates,  the  8th  time,  hastily  collected  a body  of  cavalry, 
and  Cratinus.  It  appears  that  Aristophanes  used  and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fell  in  with 
the  name  of  Philonides,  probably,  for  the  C/oiufs,  a lo^e  b53y  of  Messenion  troops,  by  whom  he 
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was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Measeiie.  Here 
be  was  thrown  into  a dunireon,  and  was  compelled 
by  Dinocrates  to  drink  {>oisnn.  The  news  of  his 
death  filled  the  wh<^e  of  Peloponnesus  with  erief 
and  rage.  An  assembly  was  imniedtately  held  at 
Megalopolis;  Lycortas  was  chosen  genenU;  and  in 
the  following  year,  he  inraded  Messenia,  which 
was  laid  w-aste  far  and  wide  ; Dinocrates  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  were  obliged  to  pnt  an  end  to 
their  lives.  The  remains  of  Pliilopoeroen  were 
oonveyed  to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procesNion ; and 
the  urn  which  contained  the  ashes  was  carried  by 
the  historian  Polybius.  His  remains  were  then 
interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honours  ; and 
soon  afterwards  statues  of  him  were  erected  in 
most  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league. 

PhU08t5phiniU  {^(Xocrr^<pcu^>),  of  Cyrene,  an 
Alexandrian  writer  of  history  and  geography,  the 
firiend  or  disciple  of  Callimachus  flourish^  under 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  249. 

PbilottorglAB  {^t\offr6pyiof),  a native  of  Bo- 
risitu  in  Cappadocia,  was  bom  about  a,  d.  358. 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  heresy 
of  Anus  in  300,  down  to  425.  Philostorgius  was 
an  Arian,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  his 
work  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It  w*as  originally 
in  12  books;  and  we  still  possess  an  abstract  of  it, 
made  by  Photius. 

Philoatr&tni  (^lAdtreparor),  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there  are 
mentioned  3 persons  in  the  history  of  Oret>k  lite- 
rature. 1.  Son  of  Verut,  taught  at  Athens  ; but 
we  know  nothing  about  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given  by  Suidas.  He 
could  not  however  have  livc*d  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Suidas,  since  his  son 
was  not  bom  till  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  Centura'.  i 
FUTitu  Philottrattu,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  most  eminent  of  the  3,  was  bom  about 
A.  o.  1K2.  He  studied  and  taught  at  .\thens,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  younger  Philostratus  [No.  3],  who  more 
usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lemnian.  Flavius 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men,  whom  the 
philosophic  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sevems,  had 
drawn  around  her.  It  w*as  at  her  desire  that  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius.  He  was  alive  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philippas  (244 — 249).  The 
following  works  of  Philostratus  have  come  down 
to  us:^l.  T7tf  Life  r*f  Aj*Aionius  ofTy^na  (rd 
4s  rhv  Tvav*a  *AwoXAu»i'iok),  in  0 books.  [See 
Apollonu's,  No,  7.]  — 2. /.fm  of  tk*  Sophisit 
(Bfo<  2«wpi<rrcwi'),  in  2 books,  contains  the  history 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
•ophists,  and  of  those  who  w'ere  in  reality 
sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias, 
and  comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Philo- 
stratus in  the  reign  of  Philippas.  3.  Heroica 
or  Herolcus  ('Hpwtad,  'HpariK^s),  is  h)  the  form 
of  a dialogue,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4,  fmamnn 
(Eordi'ft),  in  2 books,  contains  an  account  of  rarious 
paiotinrs.  This  is  the  author's  most  pleasing  w’ork, 
exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  ptjwer  and 
variety  of  delineation,  and  a rich  exuberance  of 
style.  5.  Epistfjiike  (*Ew»<rToAa(),  73  in  number, 
chiefly  amatory.  The  best  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  Philostratus  are  by  Oleariuji,  Lips.  1709, 
and  by  Knyser,  Turic.  1844.*— 8.  Philostratni, 
the  younger,  usually  called  the  Lemnian,  os  men- 
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tioned  above,  ivas  a son  of  Nenriaaas  and  of  a 
daughter  of  Flavius  Philostratus,  but  is  erroneously 
called  by  Saidas  a lon-in-Iaw  of  the  latter.  He 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  his  grandfather  and  of 
the  sophist  Hippodromus,  and  obtained  suffi- 
cient distinction  at  the  early  age  of  24  to  receive 
exemption  from  taxes.  He  visited  Rome,  but 
he  taught  at  Athens,  and  died  in  Lemnos.  He 
wrote  several  works,  and  among  others  od« 
entitled  Jmoomes,  in  imitation  of  his  gracd&ther's 
work  with  the  same  title,  of  which  a portion  is  still 
extant 

PhRdtas  (♦lAsJror),  son  of  Parmenion,  enjoyed 
a high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  inrasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  the  ^Tarpot,  or  native  Macedonian  cavalry.  Ho 
sensed  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  the  Gra- 
nicus  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other  occaaions;  but 
in  a c.  330,  while  the  army  was  in  Drungiana,  he 
was  accus'd  of  being  privy  to  a plot  which  had 
been  formed  by  a Macedonian,  named  Dimnua, 
against  the  king's  life.  There  was  no  proof  of  his 
guilt;  but  a confession  was  wrung  from  him  by 
the  torture,  and  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  troops 
after  the  Macedonian  custom.  [Paricekion.J 

PhSlitihiras  (^lAdri/ior),  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and  fellow-pupil  of 
Herophilus,  lived  in  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  a.  c. 

PhRozfiatlx  (^iAii(evor).  L A Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccas  in  321. -i»S.  Of 
Cythem,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dithyrambic 
poets  of  Greece,  w*as  bom  b.  c.  435  and  died  380, 
at  the  age  of  5.5.  He  was  reduced  to  slavcTT  in 
his  youth,  and  was  bought  by  the  lyric  poet  Me- 
lanippides,  by  whom  he  was  educated  m dithy- 
rambic poct^.  After  residing  some  years  at 
Athens,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  where  he  speedily 
obtained  the  favour  of  Dionysius,  and  took  up  bis 
abode  at  his  court.  But  soon  afterwards  he  offended 
Dionysius,  and  was  cast  into  prison ; an  act  of 
Oppression  which  most  writers  ascribe  to  the 
wounded  vanity  of  the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Phi- 
loxenut  not  only  refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being 
asked  to  rcrise  one  of  them,  said  that  the  best 
way  of  correcting  it  would  be  to  draw  a black  Ibe 
through  the  whole  paper.  Another  account  ascribes 
his  disgrace  to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the 
tyrant's  mistress  Galatea ; but  this  looks  like  a 
Action,  arising  out  of  a misunderstanding  of  the 
object  of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea. 
After  some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  outwardly  to  the  favour  of  Dionysius;  but 
he  Anally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  bare  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephesus.  — Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenns  by  far  the  most  important 
was  his  Cydopt  or  Galaifa^  the  loss  of  which  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  Philoxenns  also  wrote 
another  poem,  entitled  Dripnon  {Atiwoy)  or  the 
liunqttei^  w'hich  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popul.tr  of  his  works  and  of  which  we  have  more 
fragments  than  of  any  other.  This  poem  was  a 
most  minute  and  satirical  d -scription  of  a banquet, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  laxiay 
of  the  court  of  Dionysius.  Philoxenns  »-ns  included 
in  the  attacks  which  the  comic  poets  made  on  all 
the  musicians  of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  music  ; but  we  l»ave 
abundant  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  both  during  his  life  and  afler  his 
death. — 3.  The  Leucudian,  lived  at  .Athens  ab-jut 
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the  same  time  af  PhilozeDut  of  Cythera,  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the  gram- 
marians.  Like  bis  more  celebrated  namesake,  the 
Leucadian  was  ridiculed  by  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a part  of  bis  life 
in  Sicily.  The  Leucadian  was  a most  notorious 
parasite,  glutton,  and  effeminate  debauchee ; but 
he  seems  also  to  have  bad  great  wit  and  good- 
humour,  which  made  him  a faToiuite  at  the 
tables  which  lie  frequented.  4.  A celebrated 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  taught  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  on  Homrr,  on  the  Ionic  and  Laconian 
dialects,  and  several  other  grammatical  works, 
among  which  was  a67ossury,  which  was  edited  by 
H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1 573.  5.  An  Aegyptian 

silicon,  who  VkTote  several  valuable  volumes  on 
surgery.  He  must  have  lived  in  nr  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ.— 6.  A painter  of  Kretria,  the 
disciple  of  Nicomachus,  who  painted  for  Cassander 
a Ijattle  of  Alexander  with  Darius. 

Philttt,  Furlos.  1.  P.,  was  consul  a.  c.  223 
with  C.  Flaminiua,  and  accompanied  his  colleague 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  He  was  praetor  *21fi,  when  he  commanded 
the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Africa.  In 
214  hi*  was  censor  with  M.  Atilius  Hegulus,  but 
died  at  the  b^inning  of  the  following  year.  — 2. 
L.,  consul  136,  received  Spain  as  his  province,  and 
was  cumroissioiied  by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Numantines  C.  Hoatilius  Mancinus,  the  consul 
of  the  preceding  year.  Philus,  like  bis  contempo- 
raries Scipio  Africonus  the  younger  and  Laelius, 
was  fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement  He 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
bis  dialogue  De 

PhilylUoi  (4iAoAA(ot),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belongs  to  the  bitter  part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and 
the  Ireginning  of  the  Middle. 

(4tAugr;it : prob.  the  little  island  off 
C.  Z*frrky  K.  of  A'emsva/-.4</u),  an  island  off  the 
N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Puutus),  E.  of  the  country 
of  the  Mosynoeci,  and  near  the  promontory  of 
Zephyrium  (i2y'rr/i),  where  Chiron  was  nurtured 
by  his  mother  Fhilyra. 

Philjhrat  (4tAi;p«t),  a people  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  PmtY-  | 

RSIS. 

Phinetif  1.  Sou  of  Belus  and  An- 

ehinoe,  and  brother  of  Cepheos.  He  was  slain  by 
Perseus.  For  details  see  Andrumbda  and  Psr- 
SKUA.- 2.  Son  of  Agenor,  and  king  of  Salmj- 
drssuB  in  Thrace.  He  was  first  married  to  Cle^ 
jiAtra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  by 
whom  he  bad  2 children,  Orrithus  (Oorthus)  and 
Crambis  ; but  their  names  arc  different  in  the 
different  legends:  Ovid  calls  them  Polydectns  and 
Polydorus.  Afterwards  lie  was  married  to  Idaea 
(some  call  her  Dia,  Eurv'tia,  or  Idotbea),  by  whom 
be  again  had  2 sons,  Thynus  and  Mariandynus. 
— Phincus  was  a blind  soothsayer,  who  bad  re- 
ceived his  prophetic  powers  from  Apollo;  but  the 
uiuse  of  his  bluidnias  b not  tbe  same  in  oil  accounts. 
He  is  most  celebrated  on  account  of  his  being 
tormented  by  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
gods  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
tow'ards  his  sons  by  the  first  marrmge.  His  second 
wife  falsely  accused  them  of  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  virtue,  whereupon  Pbineus  put  out 
their  eyes,  or.  ao:ording  to  others,  exposed  them 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasU,  or  ordered  them  to 
be  half  burled  in  tbe  earth,  and  then  to  be  scourged. 
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Whenever  a meal  was  placed  before  Phineus,  the 
Harpies  darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ; 
laU'f  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  When 
the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Phineus  promised  to 
instruct  them  rt  spectiiig  their  voyage,  if  they  would 
deliver  him  from  the  monsters.  This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Bore.’is,  and  brother! 
of  Cleopatra.  [See  p.  76.  a.]  Phineus  now  ex- 
plained to  the  Argonauts  the  further  course  they 
had  to  take,  and  espt-ciaily  ciutioued  them  against 
tbe  Symplegades.  According  to  another  story  the 
.\rgoiiauu,  on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
tons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refuted.  A battle  there- 
upon ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  slain  by  Her- 
cules. The  latter  alto  delivered  Cleopatra  from  her 
confinement,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  the  sons 
of  Phineus ; and  on  their  advice  be  also  tent  the 
second  wife  of  Phineus  hack  to  her  father,  who 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  traditions, 
lastly,  state  that  Phineus  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or 
that  he  was  carried  oil  by  the  Harpies  into  the 
country  of  the  Histones  or  Milchessians.  Those 
accounts  in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  have  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  had  their  sight 
restored  to  them  by  tbe  sons  of  Boreas,  or  by  .Ae- 
sculapius. 

Phin5p5U0  (4i>'d*'oAt;),  a town  in  Thrace  on 
tbe  Pontus  Kuxinus  near  tbe  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
porus. 

Phintlu  (♦iFTior).  1.  .\  Pythagorean,  the 
frieud  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details  sec  Damon.- 8. 
Tyrant  of  Agrigeiuum,  who  established  his  power 
over  that  city  during  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Agatbocles  (me.  289.)  He 
founded  a new  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  to 
which  be  gave  bis  own  name,  and  whither  he  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  from  Gelo,  which  he 
razed  to  tlie  ground. 

Phintftnii  InaUa  {liola  di  an  island 

between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

Fhl^gatbon  {♦A*'/*6of»'),  i,  e.  the  flaming,  a 
river  in  the  lower  world,  in  whose  channel  flowed 
flames  instead  of  water. 

Phlegon  (4A(7c«*'),a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
w'as  a fm*dman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  whom  he 
survived.  The  only  2 works  of  Phlcgon  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  arc  a snull  treatise  on 
wemderful  events  (I1«pl  6auftaffitty\  and  another 
short  treatise  on  long-lived  persons  (Hspl  fiOMpo- 
6W),  which  gives  a list  of  persons  in  Italy  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  a hundred  years  and  up- 
wards. Besides  these  works  Phlegon  wrote 
many  otliers,  of  «*bich  the  roost  important  w*as  an 
account  of  the  Olympiads  in  17  books,  from  01.  1 
to  Ol.  229  ( A.  D.  137 ).  The  best  edition  of  Phlegon 
is  by  Westermann  in  his  ParadojroffTnpki^  Braos- 
vig.  1839. 

PklegTR.  [Pallknx.] 

Phlagraei  CRmpi  (rd  4Arypo7a  ire^/a,  or  ^ 
4A«7pa:  .SuZ/a/ura),  the  name  of  the  vulcanic  plain 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Cumae 
to  Capua,  so  called  Wcausc  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  once  on  fire.  It  was  also  named  lAiboriae  or 
Labf>rinus  Campus,  either  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility,  which  liccasioned  its  constant  cultivation, 
or  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  in- 
ternal convulsions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

Fhl6gyaa  (♦As^ooj),  son  of  Ares  and  Chryse, 
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the  daughter  of  Halmua,  succeeded  Kteodet  in  the 
goremmcnl  of  Orchomcnos  in  Boeotia,  which  be 
called  after  himself  Phlegyantis.  lie  was  the 
father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  bj  Apollo  the  mother  of  AeMulapius.  Kn> 
raged  at  this,  Phlegjaa  set  hre  to  the  temple  of  the 
(lod,  who  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  con* 
demned  him  to  severe  punishment  in  the  lower 
world.  Phlegvas  is  represented  as  the  mTthical 
ancestor  of  the  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  a branch  of 
the  Minyae,  who  emigrated  from  Orchoinenot  in 
Boeotia  and  settled  in  Phocis* 

FbliisXa.  [Ph  urs.] 

FhlXaa  (^Xiovi,  -ovrros : ^ktd<rtot\  the  chief 
town  of  a small  province  in  the  N.E.  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, whose  territory’  Phliaala  (^Xtoirla),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Arcadia,  on  the  E.  by  the  territory  of  Cieoiuie^and 
on  the  S.  by  ll;al  of  Argos,  The  greater  part  of 
this  country  was  occupied  by  mountains,  called 
Coeiossa,  Cameates,  Arantinus  and  Tricaiunon. 
According  to  Strabo  the  most  ancient  town  in  the 
country  \vas  Araethyr^  which  the  inhabitants 
deserted,  and  afterwards  founded  Phlius;  while 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  a migration,  but 
relates  that  the  tow*n  was  first  called  Arantia  from 
its  founder  Ams,  an  autochthon,  aftenvards  Arae- 
thyrea  from  the  daughter  of  Aras,  and  finally 
Phlius,  from  Phlius,  a grandson  of  Temenus. 
Phlius  was  originally  inhabited  by  Argives.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians, 
with  whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  inter- 
mingled, while  port  migrated  to  ^nios  and  Claxo- 
menae.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history'  it 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 

Fblygdnlom  (^Airydnor),  a small  town  in 
Phocit,  destroyed  in  the  Phocian  war. 

Fh&oaea  (^wacua:  ^«rasi/r,  Phocae^nsis : the 
Ru.  called  KarnJa-Fok»a^  i.  c.  Old  Foiaa^  S.W.  of 
Foupea  or  \etc  /’aha),  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  | 
W.  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  divides  , 
the  Sinus  Klaiticus  {G.  of  Foupe$)y  on  the  N.  from  ^ 
the  Sinus  ilermoeus  (6'.  cf  Smyrna)^  on  the  S. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phocian 
colonists  under  Philogenes  and  Damon.  It  was 
originally  within  the  limits  of  Aeolis,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyme  ; but  the  Cymaeans  volantarilj  gave 
up  the  site  for  the  new  city,  which  was  soon  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ionian  confederacy  on  the  condition 
of  adopting  oecists  of  the  race  of  Codrus.  Ad- 
mirably situated,  and  possessing  2 excellent  har* 
hours,  Naustatbmus  and  Lampter,  Phocaea  became 
celebrated  as  a great  maritime  state,  and  especially 
as  the  founder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  the  W.,  namely  Ma8ML1a  in  Gaul, 
and  the  still  more  distant,  though  far  less  cele- 
brated, city  of  Maenaot  in  Ilispania  Baetica. 
After  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phocaea  had 
so  declined,  that  she  could  only  furnish  3 ships  to 
support  the  great  Ionian  revolt ; but  the  spirit  of 
her  people  hod  not  been  extinguished  ; when  the 
common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their  city  was 
besieged  by  Harpagus,  they  embarked,  to  seek 
new  abodes  in  the  distant  W.,  and  bent  their 
course  to  their  colony  of  Aleria  in  Corsica.  During 
the  voyage,  however,  a portion  of  the  cmigranu 
resolved  to  return  to  their  native  city,  which  they 
restored,  and  which  recoven-d  much  of  its  pros- 
perity, as  it  |Woved  by  the  rich  booty  gained  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  plundered  it  under  the 
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praetor  Aemilius,  after  which  it  does  not  appear  as 
a place  of  any  conset^uence  in  history. — Care  roost 
be  taken  not  to  confound  Phocaea  with  Phocia,  or 
the  ethnic  adjectives  of  the  former  ^sMcasvf  and 
Pbocaeensis,  with  those  of  the  latter,  4wa«vt  and 
Pbocensis : some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves 
havelallen  into  such  mistakes.  It  should  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  name  of  Phocaean  is  often 
nsed  with  reference  to  Massilia ; and,  by  an 
amusing  aiTectation,  the  people  of  Muraeille  si;li 
call  themselves  Pbocoeana 

Fhddon  (^wiclwe),  the  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  Phocus,  was  a man  of  bumble 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  born  in  a.  c. 
402.  He  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocrates. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  the  first  time 
under  his  friend  Chabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle 
of  Naxos ; but  he  was  not  employed  promi- 
nently in  any  capacity  for  many  years  after- 
wardL  In  354  (according  to  others  in  350) 
he  was  sent  into  Euboea  in  the  command  of  a 
small  force,  in  consequence  of  an  application 
Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria  ; and  he  was  subse- 
quently employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  war 
^tween  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  recommended  peace  with  Philip  ; but 
he  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  merceruuy 
supporters  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  His  virtue 
is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  conduct  was 
•l«*ays  infiuenced  by  upright  motives.  When 
Alexiuidcr  was  marching  upon  Thebes,  in  335, 
Phocion  rebuked  Demosthenes  for  bis  invectives 
against  the  king ; and  after  the  destruction  o![ 
Thebes  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  comply  with 
Alexander's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  other  chief  orators  of  the  anti-Mace- 
donian party.  This  proposal  w*as  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  people,  and  an  embassy’  was  sect 
to  Alexander,  which  succeeded  in  deprecating 
bis  resentment  According  to  Plutarch,  there 
w’ere  two  embassies,  the  first  of  which  Alex- 
ander refused  to  receive,  but  to  the  sectmd  he 
gave  a gracious  audience,  and  granted  its  prayer, 
chiefly  from  regard  to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it  Alexander  ever  contioned  to  treat  Pho- 
cion with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  cultivate 
his  friendship.  He  also  pressed  upon  him  valuable 
presents ; but  Phocion  persisted  in  refusing  his 
presents,  begging  the  king  to  leave  biro  no  less 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  only  so  £xr  availed 
himself  of  the  royal  favour  as  to  request  the  liberty 
of  certain  prisoners  at  Sardis,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted  to  him.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and  wnth  all  the 
caustic  bitterness  which  characterised  him,  the 
proposal  for  war  with  Antipater.  Thus,  to  Hrpew 
rides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly  when  he  would 
advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war,  he  answered, 
^ When  I sec  the  v'oung  willing  to  keep  their 
ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute  of  their  wealth,  .and 
the  orators  to  abstain  from  pilfering  the  public 
money.''  When  the  Piraeus  was  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Polysperchon  in  318,  Phocioa 
was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alexander  to 
take  this  step ; whereupon,  being  accused  of 
treason  by  Agnonidet,  he  fled,  with  several  of 
his  friends,  to  Alexander,  who  sent  them  w'ith 
letters  of  recommendation  to  his  father  Poiy- 
sperchon.  The  latter,  willing  to  sacntice  them 
as  a peace-oflfering  to  the  Athenians,  sent  them 
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back  to  Athens  for  the  people  to  deal  with 
them  u they  would.  Here  Phocion  was  sentenced 
to  death.  To  the  last,  be  maintained  bis  calm, 
and  dignified,  and  somewhat  contemptuous  bear* 
ing.  When  some  w*retched  roan  spat  upon  him  as 
he  passed  to  the  prison,  ^ Will  no  one,*'  said  he, 
“check  this  fellow’s  indecency?**  To  one  who 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave 
for  his  son  Phocus,  he  answer^,  **OnIy  that  be 
bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenians.**  And  when 
the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was  found 
insufficient  for  all  the  condemned!,  and  the  jailer 
would  not  furnish  more  until  he  was  paid  for  it, 
“Give  the  man  his  money,**  said  Phocion  to  one 
of  his  friends,  “ since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing.**  He  perished  in  317,  at  the  age 
of  85.  The  Athenians  are  aaid  to  have  repent^ 
of  their  conduct.  A brazen  statue  was  raised  to 
the  memory  of  Phocion,  and  Agnonidcs  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Phocion  was  twice  married, 
and  his  2nd  wife  appears  to  have  been  os  simple 
and  frugal  in  her  habits  os  himself ; but  he  mtos 
less  fortunate  in  his  son  Phocus,  who,  in  spite  of 
bis  father's  lessons  and  example,  was  a thorough 
profligate.  As  for  Phocion  himself,  our  commend- 
ation of  him  must  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  hU 
private  qualities.  His  fellow-citizens  may  have 
been  degenerate,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  elevate 
them. 

Fhdeia  (d  twin's : Hom.,^w«c^tr  Herod., 

Attic,  Phocenses  by  the  Homans),  a country 
in  Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  on  the  E.  by 
Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  the  Lom  Ozolae  and  Doris, 
nnd  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gult  At  one  I 
time  it  possessed  a narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  I 
Euboean  sea  with  the  seaport  Daphnus,  between 
the  territory  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Locri  Opuntii.  i 
It  was  a mountainous  nnd  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the  fact 
of  iu  possessing  the  Delphic  oracle.  Its  chief 
luounuin  was  PaaHAMitja,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  to  which  however  Cnbmis  on  its 
N.  frontier,  CiiiPHia  5.  of  Delphi,  and  Helicon 
on  the  S E.  frontier  all  belonged.  The  principal 
river  in  Phocis  was  the  CtpHiosua,  the  valley  of 
which  contained  almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cria- 
aaean  plain  in  the  S.E.  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae. — Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Phocis 
we  And  mentioned  Leleges,  Thracians,  Abaotes 
and  llyantes.  Subsequently,  but  stUJ  in  the  anti- 
historical  period,  the  Phlegyae,  an  Achaean  race,  a 
branch  of  the  Minyae  at  Orchomenos,  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  ; and  from  this  time  the 
rosin  bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be 
Achaean,  although  there  were  Dorian  settlements 
at  Delphi  and  Bulls.  The  Phocians  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  an  eponymous  an- 
cestor Phocus  [PKoci’K],and  they  are  meutioned 
under  this  name  in  the  Hind.  The  Phocians  played 
no  conspicuous  part  iu  Gri'ck  history  till  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  ; but  at  this  period  they  be- 
came involved  iu  a war,  called  the  Phocion  or 
Sacred  War,  in  which  the  principal  states  of 
Greece  t)ok  part.  The  Thebans  had  long  been 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians  ; and  as  th<» 
latter  people  had  cultivated  a portion  of  the  Cris- 
■aeon  plain,  which  the  Arophictyont  had  declared 
in  B.  c.  585  should  lie  waste  for  ever,  the  Thebans 
availed  themselves  of  this  pretext  to  persuade  the 
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I Amphictyons  to  impose  a tine  upon  the  Phocians, 
and  upon  their  refusal  to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  fur- 
ther induced  the  council  to  declare  the  Phocion 
land  forfeited  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threat- 
ened by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  per- 
suaded by  Pbilomelus,  one  of  their  citizens,  to 
seise  Delphi,  and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  B.C.  357. 
The  war  which  ensued  lasted  lO^  ears,  and  wos 
carried  on  with  various  success  on  each  side.  The 
Phocians  were  commanded  first  by  Puilomsll'.s, 
B.  c.  357 — 353,  afterw'ards  by  his  brother  O.no- 
MARCHua,  353^352,  then  by  Puaylluo,  the 
brother  of  the  2 preceding,  352 — 351,  and  finally 
by  PHALASeta,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  351  — 
346.  The  Phocians  received  some  support  from 
Athens,  but  their  chief  dependence  was  upon  their 
roercenar)'  troops,  which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple  enabled  them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons 
and  the  Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were 
unable  with  their  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  Uie  assistance  of  Piiiiip  of 
Macedon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a close  in  346. 
The  conquerors  iiifficted  the  most  signal  punish- 
ment upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  regarded  ns 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns  were  razed  to 
the  ground  with  the  exception  of  Abae  ; zuid  the 
inhabitants  distributed  in  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  50  iubabltants.  The  2 votes  which  they 
bad  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  were  taken  away 
and  given  to  Philip. 

PhocTB  (^dapa),  a mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Tingilana,  apparently  on  the  W.  bonk 
of  the  Mulucha,  between  the  chains  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Atlas. 

Phdeui  1.  Son  of  Ornytlon  of  Co- 

rinth, or  according  to  others  of  Poseidon,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  leader  of  a colony  from  Corinth  into 
the  territory  of  Tithorea  and  Mt.  Parnassus,  which 
derived  from  him  the  name  of  Phocis.  ~ 3.  Son 
of  Aeacus  and  the  Nereid  Psamatbe,  husband  of 
Asteria  or  Asterodia,  and  father  of  Panopeus  and 
Crissus.  He  was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers 
Telamon  and  Peleus.  [Pxlbus.]  According  to 
some  accounts  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  its 
name  from  him.»3.  Son  of  Phocion.  [Puocios.] 

Fbocylldu  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian 

poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was  bom  u.  c. 
560.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic;  and  the  few 
fragments  of  it  which  we  possess  display  that  coiw 
tempt  for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  sub- 
stantial  enjoyment,  which  always  marked  the 
Imiian  character.  These  fragments,  which  are  1 8 
in  number,  are  included  in  all  the  chief  collections 
of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  col- 
lections contain  a didactic  poem,  in  217  hexame- 
ters, entitled  wotTjfAa  roo6«rnrdr,  to  which  the 
name  of  Phocylides  is  attached,  but  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a forgery,  made  since  the  Christian  era. 

Fkoebd  L Daughter  of  Uranus  and 

Ge,  became  by  Cueus  the  mother  of  Asteria  and 
Leto(Latuna).*3.  A surname  of  Artemis  (Diana) 
iu  her  capacity  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Luna), 
the  moon  being  regarded  as  the  female  Phoebus  or 
sumacs.  Daughter  of  Tyndareos  and  Leda,  and  a 
lister  of  Gytaemnestra.— 4.  Daughter  of  Leucip- 
pus, and  sister  of  HiUira,  a priestess  of  Athena, 
was  carried  off  with  her  sister  by  the  Dioscuri,  and 
became  by  Pollux  the  mother  of  Mnesileos. 
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Fhoebldas  (^otfiSar),  a Lac^aemonian,  who, 
in  B.  C.  382,  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  his  brother  Rudamidu, 
who  hjid  Wn  sent  against  Olynlhus.  On  his  way 
Phoebiilas  halted  at  Thel»e%  and  treacheroasly 
mode  himself  master  of  the  Cadmeo.  The  Lace* 
daemonianf  fined  Pboebidns  100,000  drachmas, 
but  nevertheless  kept  possession  of  the  Cadinoa. 
In  378  he  was  left  by  Agt^silaus  as  harraost  at 
The»piae,  and  was  slain  in  liatlle  \jy  the  Thebans. 

Phoeboa  (♦oiffor),  the  Uripkt  or  7*i#re,  occurs  in 
Homer  as  on  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  U used  to  sig- 
nify the  brightness  and  purity  of  youth.  At  a 
later  time  when  Apollo  became  conne4-u*d  with 
the  Sun,  the  epithet  Phoebus  was  also  applied  to 
him  as  the  Sun-god. 

Fhoenlcfi  Phoenicia  is  only  found  in 

a doubtful  passage  of  Cicero:  pi. 

fem.  ♦o»Vnr<ro,  Phoenix,  Phocnices:  also,  the  ndj. 
PunTcus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
by  the  well-known  interchange  of  ot  and  o: 
parts  of  the  Poshalickt  of  Acre  and  Akj/po\  a 
countr)’  of  Asi.i,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  extending 
from  the  river  Elcuthcrus  (.VaAr-</-A’’<r6ir)  on  the 
N.  to  below  Mt  Carmel  on  the  S.,  and  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  (Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  W.  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine).  It  was 
a mountainous  strip  of  coast  land,  not  more  th.in  10 
or  12  miles  broad,  hemmed  in  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  chain  of  LeUanon,  whose  lateral 
branches,  nmuing  out  into  the  sen  in  bold  pmnion> 
tories,  dirided  the  countrj’  into  valleys,  which  arc 
well  watered  by  rivers  duwuig  down  from  Lebanon, 
aitd  are  extremely  fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the 
most  important  are,  to  one  going  from  N.  to  S., 
the  Elcuthcrus  (AuAr-eZ-ATetir) ; the  Sabbaticus 
; the  river  of  Tripolis  (Kadisha)  ; the 
Adonis  (.Vu5r-/5raAi»i),  S.  of  Byblus  ; the  Lycus 
(A'aAr-e/-A'e/A)  N.  of  Berylus ; the  Mngoras  (A^oAr- 
Beirui)^  by  Berytus  ; the  Tamyras  {Sakr^-Da- 
mar),  between  Berytus  and  Sidon  ; the  Leo,  or 
Bostrenus  (A'd5r-e/-.<a/y),  N.  of  Sidon  ; the  great 
river  {IMany  and  KiumiycK)  which  flows  from 
Heliopolis  S.S.W.  through  Coele-Syria,  and  then, 
turning  W.  wards,  falls  into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre, 
and  which  some  call,  but  without  sufficient  autho- 
rity, the  Leontes;  the  Belus,  or  Pagida  (A’woioa  or 
Rahwin)  by  PtoIemaVs,  and  the  Kishon  (A"t>5on), 
N.  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Of  the  promontories  referred  to, 
omitting  n number  of  less  important  ones,  the  chief 
were,  Theu  prosflpon  (Rojicsh-Shukahy,  between 
Tripolis  .and  Byblus,  Pr.  Album  {Jiai-ei-Abiaii, 
L e.  Cb/x:},  S.  of  Tyre,  and  Mt.  Carmel,  be- 
sides those  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Tripolis,  Byb- 
lus, Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyrus,  and  Ptolcmau.  This 
conformation  of  the  coast  and  the  position  of  the 
country  rendered  it  admirably  suited  for  the  home 
of  great  maritime  states  ; and  accordingly  we  find 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  the  head,  both  in  time 
and  injportanev,  of  all  the  naval  enterprise  of  the 
ancient  world.  Ftir  the  history  of  those  great 
cities,  sec  Sidon,  TvRi'R,and  the  other  articles 
upon  them.  As  to  the  country  in  general,  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  the  inM)iunts 
and  of  their  name.  In  the  O.  T.  the  luune  does 
not  t»ccur  ; the  people  seem  to  be  included  under 
the  general  designation  of  Canaiinites,  and  they  are 
also  named  spcc.fically  after  their  several  cities,  as 
the  Sidonians,  Giblitcs  (from  Oebal,  i.  e.  Byblus), 
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Sinitet,  Arkites,  Amdites,  &c.  The  name  W 
yltr^  if  first  fiMind  in  Greek  writers,  u early  at 
Homer,  and  is  derived  by  some  from  the  abusdance 
of  palm  trees  in  the  cooniry  tie  daie-palm  \ 

and  by  others  from  the  purple-red  which 

was  obtained  from  a fish  on  the  coasts,  and  was  a 
celebrated  article  of  Phoenician  commerce  ; be- 
sides the  mythical  derivatioo  from  Phoenix,  the 
brother  of  Cadmus.  The  people  were  of  the  Semi- 
tic (Syn>-.\rabian)  race,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Hebrews  ; and  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  origin- 
ally on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  sea.  Their 
language  was  a dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  dosely  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrew  and  S3rriac.  Their  written 
characters  were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old 
Hebrew’;  and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Eon^,  were 
undoubtedly  derived  ; hcncc  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of  letters.  Other 
inventions  in  the  sciences  and  arts  are  ascribed  to 
them  : such  as  arithmetic,  astronnniT.  navigation, 
the  inamifarture  of  glass,  and  the  coining  of  money. 
That,  at  a very  early  time,  they  excelled  in  the 
fine  arts,  is  clear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  re- 
ceived from  Hinun,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  baildin? 
and  the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to 
Sidonian  artista  Respecting  Phoenician  litera- 
ture, we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated  work 
of  Sanchuniathon.  In  the  sacred  history  of  the 
Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  that  oi  the  He- 
brew monarchy,  and  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry, 
we  find  the  Phoenicians  already  a great  maritiroe 
people.  Early  formed  into  settled  statoa,  sappl'ied 
with  abundance  of  timber  from  Lebanon,  and 
placed  where  the  caravans  from  Arabia  and  the  E. 
came  upon  the  Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  ts 
the  coasts  of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  conn- 
tries,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  which  was  rich  in 
metals,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  fumisfaed  the 
materials  of  glass  and  the  purple-fish  already  men- 
tioned. Their  voyages  and  their  settlements  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Pillars  oj  Hercnlea,  to  the  W. 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Spniu,  and  even  as  fisr  as  om 
t»wn  islands.  [Britannia,  p.  126,  a.]  Within  the 
5Iediterninean  they  planted  numerous  colonies,  on 
its  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  especially  os 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Cartuaoo;  they  had  also  settlements  on  the 
Euxine  and  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  E.  seas,  we 
h.ave  records  of  their  voyages  to  OPHIR,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navy  of  ^lomon,  and  to  the  coasts 
of  Africa  under  the  kings  of  Egypt  [Africa,  p. 
22,  b.]  They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedoniana, 
and  Romans  ; but  neither  these  conquests,  nor  the 
rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirely  mined  their  com- 
merce, which  n'os  still  considerable  at  the  Cliris- 
tian  cm ; on  the  contrary,  their  ships  formed  the 
fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and  |Kinly  of 
the  Romans,  [Sidon,  Tvri’s,  Ac.]  Under  the 
Romans,  Phoeuicc  formed  a part  of  the  prorinc^  of 
S)Tia;  and,  under  the  E.  empire,  it  was  erected, 
with  the  addition  of  Coele-Syria,  into  the  province 
of  Phoenice  Libanesia  or  Lihanensis. 

Pboeidce  1.  {/■'htiki),  as  important 

coramercial  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Epirus  in  the 
district  Chaonia,  56  miles  N.W.  of  Buthrotiim,  m 
the  midst  of  a marshy  country.  It  was  strnagly 
fortified  by  Justininn.«~8.  .\  small  island  o^tiadlza 
Narbonensis,  belonging  to  the  Stoechades. 
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Fb06ii!clQ]ii  Xare  (t^  ^oivUio¥  w4\ayos : Si- 
diU(sirira\  the  purt  of  the  Meditemmean 
which  waahet  the  coast  of  Phoeniee. 

Ph04>nlcfl*  (^(riicot)t:  ^oirtaot/rnof.^oiriao^ir- 
ffioi).  1.  AIm  Phoenix  (#oiVt{),  a harbour  on 
the  S.  of  Crete,  risited  by  St.  Paul  during  his  tot* 
age  to  Rome.  (Acts,  xjcvii.  1'2.)— »2.  The  harbour 
of  the  city  of  (^olone,  m Messenia.— 8.  A sea-port 
of  the  island  of  Cythera.«»4.  (Chmnuk  or  Effh 
£i0toit  9),  a harbooT  of  Ionia,  m Asia  Minor,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Mimas.— 6.  (DeUIdask,  Ru.),  a flou- 
rishing city  in  the  S.  of  Lycia,  on  Mt.  Olympus,  ' 
with  a harbour  below  it  It  is  often  called  Olym- 
pus. Haring  become,  under  the  Romans,  one  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates,  who  celebrated 
here  the  festival  and  mysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Servilius  Isauricns. 

Phoanloflsa.  [Atouss  Insi^ax.] 

Phoenix  (♦oln^).  1.  Son  of  Agenor  by  Airriope 
or  Telephassa,  and  brother  of  Europa,  but  Homer 
makes  oim  the  father  of  Europa.  Being  sent  by 
his  father  in  search  of  his  sister,  who  was  carried 
off  by  Zeuj,  he  settled  in  the  country,  which  was  I 
called  after  him  Phoenicia.— 2.  Son  of  Aroyntor  | 
by  Clcobule  or  Hippodamia,  and  king  of  the  Do-  j 
lopes,  took  part  in  the  (>Iydonian  hunt  His 
father  Amyntor  neglected  his  legitimate  wife:,  and 
attached  himself  to  a mistress ; whereupon  Cleobule 
persuaded  her  son  to  seduce  her  riral.  When  I 
Amyntor  discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phoenix,  ; 
who  shortly  afterwards  fled  to  Peleus.  Peleus  re*  j 
ceived  him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try' of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phthia,  and 
entrusted  to  him  hi*  son  Achilles  whom  he  was  to 
educate.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Achilles  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy.  According  to  another  ; 
tradition,  Phoenix  did  not  dishonour  his  father's  j 
mistress,  but  she  merely  accused  him  of  having  I 
made  improper  overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of ' 
which  his  father  put  out  his  eyes.  But  Peleus  I 
took  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight ' 
Phoenix  moreover  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of; 
Achilles  Neoptolerous  nfter  Lycomedes  hod  called 
him  Pyrrhus.  Neoptolemui  was  believed  to  have 
buried  Phoenix  at  Eton  in  Macedonia  or  at  Trachis 
in  Thessaly.— 8.  A fabulous  bird  Phoenix,  which, 
according  to  a uie  related  to  Herodotus  (ii.  73 j at 
Heliopolis  in  Eg^'pt,  visited  that  place  once  in 
every  jOO  years,  on  his  father's  death,  and  buried 
him  in  the  sanctuary  of  ] lelios.  For  tli  is  purpose  the 
Phoenix  wns  believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to 
make  an  egg  of  myrrh  as  large  as  possible  ; this 
egg  he  then  hoUowed'out  and  put  into  it  his  fslhcr, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an  eagle, 
with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden.  It  is 
further  rebted,  that  when  his  Kfe  drew  to  a close, 
be  built  a nett  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to  which  he 
imparted  the  power  of  generation,  so  that  after  his 
death  a new  phoenix  rose  out  of  it  As  soon  as 
the  latter  was  grown  up,  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
roceeded  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  and  burned  and 
uried  his  father  in  the  temple  of  Helios.  — Accord- 
ing to  a story  which  bos  gained  more  currency  in 
modem  times,  the  Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a 
very  old  age  (some  say  .‘iOO  and  others  1-4G1  years\ 
committed  himself  to  the  flames. — Others,  again, 
state  that  only  one  Phoenix  lived  at  a tim>‘,  and 
that  when  he  died  a worm  crept  forth  from  his 
body,  and  was  developed  into  a new  Phoenix  by 
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the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  dcatli.  further,  took  plac.‘ 
in  Egypt  after  a life  of  7000  years. — Another 
modifloition  of  the  same  stor)'  relates,  that  when 
the  Phoenix  arrived  at  the  age  of  500  years,  he 
built  for  himself  a funeral  pile,  consisting  of  spices, 
settled  upon  it,  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing 
body  he  then  rose  again,  and  having  grown  up,  he 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burnt  them  there. 
Similar  stories  of  marvellous  birds  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  as  in  Persia,  the  legend  of  the 
bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of  the  bird  Semendar. 

Phoenix  a small  river  in  the  S.E.  of 

Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Asopus  near  Thermo- 
pylae. 

Phoenix.  [Phobnicus  Xo.  ].] 

PhootlM  or  Phytia  (•^Oirctox,  ^oirloi,  ^vria, 
Tbuc.),  a town  in  Acaruauiu  cm  a hill,  W.  of 
Stratus, 

Fhologandroa  : Po/i^bandro)^  an 

island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cy- 
clades, situated  between  Melos  and  Sicinoa. 

Phdl68  (♦oAdij : 0/ono),  a mountain  forming 
the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis;  being  u 
S.  continuation  of  Mt,  Erjunanthus,  in  which  the 
rivers  Selltis  and  Ladon  took  their  origin.  It  is 
mentioned  as  <me  of  the  seats  of  the  Centaurs. 
[PHOLirs.] 

Phdliu  a Centaur,  a son  of  Lilenus 

and  the  nymph  Melia.  He  was  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules.  TJie 
mountain,  between  Arcadia  and  Elis,  where  he 
was  buried,  was  called  Pholoe  after  him.  The 
details  of  his  story  arc  given  on  p.  309,  a. 
Phorbantla.  [.^bgatbo.] 

Fhorbas  (^6p€as).  1.  Sf>n  of  Ijapithes  and 
Ortinome,  and  brother  of  Periphas.  The  Rhodians, 
in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  arc  said  to  have  invited 
him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it  from  snakes,  and 
afterwards  to  have  honoured  him  with  heroic  wor- 
ship. From  this  circumstance  he  was  called  Ophi- 
uchiis,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  stars.  According  to  another  tradition, 
Phorbas  went  from  Thetsulv  to  Olenos,  where 
Alector,  king  of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance 
against  Pclops,  and  shored  his  kingdom  with  him. 
Phorbas  then  gave  his  daughter  Diogenia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Ilyrtninr, 
a sister  of  .Elector,  by  whom  l>e  became  the  father 
of  Augeas  and  Actor.  He  is  also  described  as  a bold 
boxer,  and  is  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphi  along  w ith  the  Phlegyue,  but  to  have  been 
defeated  by  Apollo. 

Phorcldei,  PhOTtfdes,  or  Fhorcynldet,  that 
is,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  the 
Oorgons  and  Omcae.  [Gorgonks  and  Grabax.] 
Pboreoa,  Fhoreys,  or  Fhorcyn  ^6p- 

^6ptcw).  1,  A sea-deity,  is  describ^  by 
Homer  as  **  the  old  man  of  the  sea,"  to  wham  a 
harbour  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  colled  the 
father  of  the  n)’mph  Tiioosa.  I,ater  writers  call 
him  a son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and  a brother  of 
Thaumns,  Noreus,  Eurj'bia,  and  Ceto.  By  his 
sister  Ceto  he  became  the  father  of  the  Oraeoe  and 
Oorgones,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and  the  Hespe- 
rides  ; and  by  Hecate  or  Cratais,  he  was  the  Oilier 
of  Scylla.  — 2.  S«i  of  Phoennpa,  commander  of 
the  Phrygians  of  Ascanto,  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Tn>)an  war,  but  was  slain  by  Ajax. 

Phonnldn  1.  A celebrated  Athe- 

nian general,  the  son  of  Asopius.  He  distinguished 
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himMlf  pnrticnlarly  in  the  command  of  an  Athe- 
nian Heet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where  with  far 
inferior  forces  he  gained  some  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  B.  c 429.  In  the 
ensuing  winter  be  landed  on  the  coast  of  Acama* 
nia.  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where  he  also 
gained  some  successes.  He  was  a man  of  remark- 
ably temperate  habits,  and  a strict  disciplinarian.^ 
2.  A pi'ripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  of  whom 
is  told  the  story  that  be  discoursed  for  several 
hours  before  Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the 
duties  of  a general.  When  k:s  admiring  auditory 
ask^d  Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him,  the  latter 
replied,  that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  he 
bad  seen,  none  could  match  Pbonnion. 

Fhoni^  or  Phormof  ^6pixot\  a native 

of  Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  removed  to  Sicily,  where 
he  liecarae  intimate  w'iih  Oelon,  whose  children  he 
educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier, 
both  under  Gelon  and  Hieron  his  brother.  In 
gratitudi*  for  bis  martial  successes,  he  dedicated 
gifts  to  Zeus  at  01)'mpia,  and  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
He  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with  Epicharmos,  as 
one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a porticular 
form  of  it 

PhdrSneos  (^opwy«dt),  son  of  Inachus  and  the 
Oceanid  Mella  or  Archia,  was  a brother  of  Ac^ia- 
leus  and  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to 
the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According  to  other 
writers  his  sons  were  Pelasgus,  lasus,  and  Agenor, 
who,  after  their  father's  death,  divided  the  king- 
dom of  Argos  among  themselves.  Phoroneus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  offered  sacrifices 
to  Hera  at  Argos,  and  to  have  united  the  people, 
who  until  then  had  lived  in  scattered  habitations, 
into  a city  which  was  called  after  him  iarv  #opw- 
¥iK6v.  The  patronymic  Pboronides  is  sometimes 
used  for  Aigives  in  general,  and  especially  to  de- 
signate Ampbiaraus  and  Adrastut. 

Phordnii  (^opwrfs),  a surname  of  lo,  being 
according  to  some  a descendant,  and  according  to 
others  a sister  of  Phoroneus. 

Fhfitlaa  (^not),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  9th  century,  played  a distinguished  part  in 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  his  age.  After 
holding  various  high  offices  in  the  Bysantine  court, 
he  was,  although  previously  a layman,  elected 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.  0.  858,  in  place 
of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Baidas, 
who  was  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew 
Michael  III.,  then  a minor.  The  patriarchate  of 
Photius  was  a stonny  one,  and  full  of  vicissitudes. 
The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Romish 
church  ; and  Photius  thus  became  one  of  the  great 
promoters  of  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  In  867  Photius  was  himself 
deposed  by  the  emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored ; but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877, 
Photius,  W'ho  had  meantime  gain^  the  favour  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  On 
tlie  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  w-as  accused 
of  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  new  emperor 
Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a monastery  in 
Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  a busy  life 
found  time  for  the  composition  of  numerous  works, 
several  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  entitled  MyritAihiitm  acu 
iSiUuAkaca  ^ It  may 
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be  described  as  an  extensive  review  of  aociect 
Greek  literature  by  a scholar  of  immense  eruditioo 
and  sound  judgment  It  is  an  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  literary  energy,  for  it  was  written  while 
the  author  was  engag^  in  an  embassy  to  Aurria, 
at  the  request  of  Photius'  brother  Tanuius,  who 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  had 
read  in  bis  abeenee.  It  contains  the  analytes  of 
or  extracts  from  280  volumes  ; and  many  valuable 
works  are  only  knoarn  to  us  from  the  account  which 
Photius  hat  given  of  them.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1824 — 1 825.  Pbo- 
tins  was  also  the  author  of  a Aontomaoa,  and  of  a 
Lexicom  or  Gloerary,  which  has  reached  us  in  a very 
imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  by  Her- 
mann, Lips.  1808,  and  subsequently  at  London, 
1822,  from  the  papers  of  Potion.  Photius  like- 
wise wrote  many  theological  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  published,  and  others  still  remain  in  MS. 

Flura&ta  (vd  ^pdora,  and  other  forms),  a great 
city  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a refuge  in  time 
of  war,  lay  S.E.  of  Gaxa,  near  the  river  .Amardos. 
The  mountain  fortress  of  Vera  (O^pa),  which  was 
besieged  by  Antony,  was  probably  the  same  pbce. 

FluaatftCM,  king  of  Partbia.  [.\a«ACsa  XVL] 

Phraitee,  the  name  of  4 kings  of  Parthis. 
[AitSACKS,  V.  Vll.  XII.  XV.] 

Phiansa  or  Phiansei  {^payr(^  or  ^paarr^\ 
the  last  and  one  of  the  moot  important  Dyzantins 
historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  importaat 
public  businew  by  Constantine  Xlll.,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  On  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  Phrania 
was  reduced  to  slavery,  but  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  He  subs^nently  retired  to  a mofus- 
tery,  where  he  wrote  hit  Ckromietm,  This  work 
extends  from  1259  to  1477«  and  is  the  most  vala- 
able  authority  for  the  history  of  the  author's  time, 
especially  for  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796,  and  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1838. 

Phjaortaa  (^po^n^r),  2nd  king  of  Media,  and 
son  of  Deioces,  whom  be  succeeded,  reigned  fresa 
B.C.  656  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the  Penians, 
and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  but  was 
at  length  defeated  and  killed  while  laying  siege  to 
Ninui  (Nineveh),  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  C3’axares. 

Phrlolnm  (^plKioi*),  a mountain  in  the  El.  of 
Locris  near  Thermopylae. 

Fhriodnif.  [Cymx:  Larima,!!.  2.J 

Fhrisa  ^pl{^  0pl{ai : a 

town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia  on  the  borders  ot  Pisaus, 
was  situated  upon  a steep  bill  on  the  river  Alpheas, 
and  was  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  was  foonded 
by  the  Minyae,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Phrixus. 

Fhriziii  (^pffer),  son  of  Athamas  and  Nephele, 
and  brother  of  Helle.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  hit  stepmother,  Ino,  he  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Zeus  ; but  Nephele  rescued  her  2 children, 
who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon  the  ram  with 
the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  Between 
Sigeum  and  the  Chereonetus,  Helle  fell  into  the 
sea  which  was  called  after  her  the  Hellespont  ; 
but  Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  hing^ 
dom  of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
ciope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  ram 
which  had  carried  him,  to  Zeus  Phyxius  or  La- 
phyitios,  and  gave  its  fleece  to  Aeetea,  who  fast- 
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ened  it  to  tn  oak  tree  in  the  groee  of  Arei.  Thii 
fleece  was  afterward*  carried  away  by  Juon  and 
the  Argonauts.  [JaaoN.]  By  Chalciope  Phrixus 
became  the  father  of  Argus,  Melas,  Phrontis,  Cy* 
tisomi,  and  Presbon.  Phrixus  either  died  of  old 
age  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetes,  or  was  killed  by 
Aeetes  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  returned  to 
Orchomenua,  in  the  country  of  the  Minyana 

Fhriztu  (4gl£of),  a river  in  Argolis,  which 
flows  into  the  Argolic  gulf  between  Temeniiun  and 
Lema. 

Phrygia  Mater,  a name  frequently  given  to 
Cybele,  because  she  was  especially  wonlUpped  in 
Phrygia. 

Phrjf^  {^pvyla:  pi.  ♦p^ei,  Phryx, 

PhrfgesX  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  of 
very  different  extent  at  different  perioda  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under  the  Ho- 
man empire,  Phrygia  fonned  the  E.  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and 
Pisidia,  on  the  E.  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often 
reckoned  as  a part  of  Phrygia)  and  Galatia  (which 
formerly  belonged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
Bithynia.  With  reference  to  its  physical  geogra- 
phy, it  formed  the  W.  part  (as  Cappadocia  did  the 
£.)  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor, 
supported  by  the  cliains  of  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and  br«Uiing  on  the  W. 
into  the  ridges  which  separate  the  great  valleys  of 
the  HEEMtra,  the  Mabanoxr,&c,  and  which  form 
the  headlands  of  the  W.  coast.  This  table-land 
itself  was  intersected  by  mountain-chains,  and 
watered  by  the  upper  courses  and  tributaries  of  the 
nvers  just  mentioned  in  its  W.  part,  and  in  its 
N.  part  by  those  of  the  RHVNDACua  and  Sanoa- 
Rius.  These  parts  of  the  country  were  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  but 
in  the  S.  and  E.  the  streams  which  descend  from 
Taurus  lose  themselves  in  extensive  salt  marshes 
and  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  are  still  fiunous,  as 
in  ancient  times,  for  their  manufactures  of  salt. 
The  Phrygians  were  a distinct  and  remarkable 
people,  whose  origin  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  antiquity.  They  claimed  a very  high 
antiquity;  and  according  to  the  amusing  account 

fiven  by  Herodotus  of  the  absurd  experiment  of 
’•ammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  first  sponta- 
neous speech  of  children,  they  were  thought  to 
have  been  proved  the  most  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where, Herodotus  mentions  a Macedonian  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Phryges  formerly  dwelt  in  Mace- 
donia, under  the  name  of  Briges  ; and  later  writers 
add,  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  100 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  They  are,  however, 
uiMitioned  by  Homer  as  already  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius,  where  later  writers  tell 
us  of  the  powerful  Phrygian  kingdom  of  Qoamus 
and  Midas.  Although  any  near  approach  to  cer- 
tainty is  hopeless,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Tbrmcian  family,  settled,  in 
times  of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  ns  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  and  perbJ4is  of  the  Ruxine,  and  that  the 
successive  migrations  of  other  Thracian  peoples,  as 
the  Thyni,  Bithyni,  Mysians,  and  Teucrians,  drove 
thrtn  further  inland,  till,  from  this  cause,  and  per- 
haps too  by  the  conquests  of  the  Phrygian  kings 
in  the  opposite  direction,  they  reached  the  Halys 
on  the  E.  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  They  were  not, 
however, entirely  displaced  by  the  Mysiaot  and  Teo- 
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crians  from  the  country  between  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  Mts.  Ida  and  Olym- 
pus, where  they  continued  side  by  side  w'ith  the 
Greek  colonies,  and  where  their  name  was  preserved 
in  that  of  the  district  under  all  subsequent  changes, 
namely  Phrygia  Minor  or  Phrygia  HeUeapontni. 
The  kingdom  of  Pbr}’gia  was  conquered  by  Croe- 
sus, and  formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Syro  Grecian  empires  ; but,  under  the  last, 
the  N.E.  part,  adjacent  to  Paphlagonia  and  the 
Halys,  w*as  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and  formed 
the  W.  part  of  Galatia  ; and  a part  W.  of  this, 
containing  the  richest  portion  of  the  country,  about 
the  Sangarius,  was  subjected  by  the  kings  of  Bithy- 
nia: this  last  portion  was  the  object  of  a contest 
between  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  but 
at  last,  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was 
added,  under  the  name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus  (4. 
Micntros^  ht,  Ike  cioyaifvJ  /'Aryj^ia),  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  to  which  the  whole  of  Phrygia 
WHS  assign^  by  the  Romans,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  B.a  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Pbry’gia  passed 
to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attalus  111., 
and  thus  became  a part  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
B.  c.  130.  As  to  the  distinctive  names:  the  in- 
land district  usually  understood  by  the  name  of 
Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  alone,  was  also  called 
Great  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  Proper,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Lesser  Phiygia  or  Phrygm  on  the 
Hellespont  ; and  of  this  Great  or  Proper  Phrygia, 
the  N.  part  was  called,  as  just  stated,  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  and  the  8.  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taurus, 
was  called,  from  its  position,  Phrygia  Parorios 
(^.  wap6pios).  At  the  division  of  the  provinces  in 
the  4th  Centura*,  the  last  mentioned  part,  also 
called  Phrygia  Pisidicus,  was  assigned  to  Pisidia  ; 
and  the  8.W.  portion,  al>out  the  Maeander,  to 
Caria  : and  the  remainder  was  divided  into  Phrygia 
Salutaris,  on  the  E.,  with  Synnada  for  its  capital, 
and  Pbr}’gia  Pacatiana  on  the  W.,  extending  N. 
and  S.  from  Bithynia  to  Pomphylio.  — I*hr}gin 
was  rich  in  products  of  everj*  kind.  Its  moun- 
tains furnished  gold  and  marble ; its  valh  ys  oil  and 
wine  ; the  less  fertile  hilis  in  the  W.  aff«»nled  |»as- 
lurr  for  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated  ; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  S.E.  fnniished  abun- 
dance of  salt.— In  connection  with  the  early  in- 
tellectual culture  of  Greece,  Phiy'gia  is  highlv 
important.  The  earliest  Greek  music,  especially 
that  of  the  flute,  was  borrowed  in  part,  through 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia,  and  one  of  the 
three  musical  modes  w*os  called  the  Pbrs'gian. 
With  this  country  also  were  closely  associated  the 
orgies  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Cybele,  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  the  Phry'gia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phry- 
gians seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and  Ko- 
maiis  for  submissiveness  and  stupidity.  — It  should 
be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  cotistanlly  use 
the  epithet  Phry  gian  as  equivalent  to  Trnj.an. 

Phrynfl  (#pi/n]),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  hetoirae,  was  a luitive  of  Thespine  in 
Boeotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  is  said  to  have  oflered  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  bad  been  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  put  up 
this  inscription  on  the  walls  : — ^ Alexander  de- 
stroyed them,  but  Phryne,  the  hetaira,  rebuilt 
them.**  She  bad  among  her  admirers  many  of  the 
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mmt  celebrated  men  of  the  iMte  of  Philip  and 
AltxatMirr,  and  the  beaatr  of  her  f<»ia  (raTe  rioe 
to  of  the  ireate^t  worka  of  an.  Ttte  moot 
cei'  Orated  pi«are  of  Aprliea,  bU  •*Venu*Aan- 
dyomme'*  [AecLta^],  u hud  to  hare  been  a 
representatioo  of  PhrTn*\  who.  at  a poUic  fesUTaJ 
at  Kleuiit.  entered  the  tea  with  disheTelied  hair. 
The  oeiebrated  Cniduia  Wnua  of  Praxitelea,  who 
waa  one  of  her  lorer».  vu  taken  from  her. 

nurjnldias  (^pi^ixos),  L An  Athenian,  and 
cue  of  tbe  early  tn^ic  poeu,  u aaid  to  hare  been 
the  diidple  of  Thr«frta  lie  gained  hU  Ant  tragic 
TKtory  in  B.C.  51 1,  ‘24  year*  after  Theapia  (53.o), 
12  yean  after  Chocmiu*  (523),  and  12ycan  before 
AeachTlns  (499> ; and  hia  Uat  in  476,  on  which  oc- 
caaion  Themiatociea  was  hia  ciorapms^  and  recorded 
the  event  by  an  inacnptioa.  Phrynichua  probably 
went,  like  other  poeU  of  tbe  age,  to  tbe  roort 
Hiero,  and  there  died.  In  all  tbe  accounta  of  the 
riae  and  development  of  tragedy,  tbe  chief  place 
after  Tbeapii  ii  auigned  to  PhrA  nkhoa ; and  the 
iraprovemeiita  which  he  introdac^  in  tbe  internal 
poetical  character  of  tbe  drama,  entitle  him  to  be 
contidered  ai  the  r<^  inventor  of  tragedy.  For 
the  light,  ladicrouv  liacchanaiian  atoriea  of  Thea- 
pta.  he  aubatituted  regular  and  aerious  aabjecta, 
taken  either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  tbe  heroic 
deeds  which  illustrated  tbe  history  of  hia  own 
time.  In  thrae  he  aimed,  not  to  mneb  to  anmae 
the  aodiettce  as  to  move  their  passions  ; and  so 
powerfol  waa  the  effect  of  hia  tragedy  on  the  cap- 
tore  of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into  lean, 
and  fined  the  pr>et  HKtfl  drachmae.  l>ecause  he  had 
exhibited  tbe  rafferings  of  a kindred  people,  and 
even  passed  a bw  that  no  one  should  ever  again 
make  use  of  that  drama  To  the  light  mimetic 
chmis  of  Thespis  he  added  tbe  sublime  music  of 
dithyrarobic  chonises.  Aristophanes  more  than 
once  contrasts  these  ancient  and  beautiful  melodies 
with  the  involved  rennementa  of  later  poets. 
PhrynKhoi  was  the  hrst  poet  who  introduced 
maskv  representing  female  persons  in  the  drama. 
He  also  paid  particular  attentton  to  tbe  dances  of 
the  cborua  In  the  drama  of  Phirnicboa,  how- 
ever, the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
to  bring  tbe  diulogue  and  action  into  their  due 
position. A distinguished  comic  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  was  a contemporary  of  Eupolia.  and  flou- 
rish':^ B.C.  4‘2y.— 8.  A Gieek  sophist  and  gram- 
marian,  descrilied  by  some  :ia  an  Arabian,  and  by 
others  as  a Rithyni.*m,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius 
and  Commodus.  His  great  work  waa  entitled 
2o^urri«rb  IlapaoirsoA  in  37  books,  of  which  we 
still  possess  a fragment,  published  by  Bekker,  in 
his  Anraio/u  (rftu'cn.  BeroL  1814,  toI.  L He  also 
wrote  a Lexicon  of  Attic  words  (’Eakoyb 
aoi  droudrsTK  'ATTuevr),  which  it  extant : tbe  beat 
edition  is  by  Lobeck,  Li{^  1830. 

Phryiiniii  (^pvrri^),  or  Phrynia  (^pont),  a 
celebrated  dithyramlnc  poet,  of  llie  time  of  the 
]*i‘loponnesxan  war,  waa  a native  of  Mytilene,  but 
flourished  at  Athens.  His  innorationm,  effemi- 
nacies, and  frigidneas,  are  repeatedly  attacked  by 
tbe  comic  poets.  Among  the  innovations  which 
he  is  said  to  have  made,  was  the  addition  of  2 
strings  to  the  heptachord.  He  was  the  first  who 
gained  the  victor)’  in  the  musical  conteata  esta- 
blished by  Pericles,  in  connection  with  the  Paoa- 
thenaic  festival,  probably  in  B.C.  445. 

Phtbla.  [PanuoTia.] 
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PkUiiStit  (Miwrif : 4^iirrnt),  a diatrSet  in  the 
S.E.  of  Theai^r,  boooded  on  the  S.  by  the  Ma- 
liac  gulf,  and  on  the  E.  hr  the  Pagaaamn  guH.  aal 
inhabited  by  Achaeana.  (THa&ajU.ia.]  Uocia 
calls  it  PhtMa  (4dti|),  and  mentioasaatT  of  the 
same  name,  which  waa  celebrated  as  the  mideaoe 
of  Achillea.  Hcoee  the  poets  call  Achillea  f*JUiau 
hero,  and  his  father  Pele^  Pkdum$  rtM. 

Phthin  (to  fpet),  a trtfmta'iri 

of  Caria,  fernung  a part  or  a branch  of  Latasua,  in- 
habited by  a people  called 

PhthlrtpU^  I.  e.  eu4crf  ^ fioe\ 

a Scythian  people  near  the  Caueuwa.  or.  accardinf 
to  some,  bcyoiid  the  river  Rha,  in  Sarmatia  Aaia> 
tica. 

Phji.  [PtsisTKarva] 

PhjtlU  (^iNcouf : Jtag-SeiM  or  Ra»-d-Kasa^)^  a 
promontorj  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaicau  a little  W. 
of  ApC'Uoata  and  N.W.  of  Gyrene.  It  la  the  N.- 
rooat  headland  of  Libya  E of  the  Leaaer  Syrtia. 
and  the  nearest  point  of  this  coast  to  that  sf 
Europe,  the  distance  from  Phycxia  to  Taenanua. 
tbe  b.  promontory  ef  Peloponneaaa,  bemg  208 
miles.  There  was  a Maali  town  of  tbe  mme  name 
on  the  headland. 

PhyUfae  (^vAiUn).  L \ small  town  of  Thm 
laly  in  Phtliiotia,  S.E  of  Eretria,  and  E of  Enipeua, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Ml.  Othrya  It  was  tbe  binh- 
p!mc«>  of  Prateailapa'»2.  A town  of  Epems  a 
Molnoata.  A town  in  Arcadia  near  the  •ouirei 
of  the  Alphena,  on  the  fro&tiera  of  Tcgea  and 
lAonnia. 

PhylAcna  (^oAoaot),  son  of  Dekm  ax>d  Dio- 
mede, and  husband  of  Peridymene  or  Clymexe. 
the  daughter  of  Min)i*aa,  by  whom  he  became  tbe 
&ther  eff  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder  of  tbe  loan  of  Phylace,  in  Tbe*- 
saly.  Either  from  his  name  or  that  of  the  town, 
hia  descendants,  Phylacua,  Iphiclus,  and  Piote- 
ailaua,  are  called  PMaddae. 

Phylarcbns  & Greek  kiatorvcal 

wriu-r.  and  a contemporary  ^ Aratna,  waa  probab:y 
a native  of  Naucratia  in  Egypt,  but  apent 
greater  part  of  hia  life  at  Athena  Hia  great  work 
waa  a history  in  28  books,  which  embraced  a 
period  of  52  years,  from  the  expeditioD  of  Pyrrhus 
into  Peloponnesna,  B.  c.  27‘2,  to  the  death  of  Clew- 
menes,  2*20.  Phylarcbua  is  vehemently  attacked 
by  Polybius,  who  charges  him  with  falsi^ing 
history  through  his  partiality  to  Cl eo menes,  and 
his  hatred  against  Amtus  and  the  Achaeana.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might 
be  retorted  with  equal  justice  upon  Polybioa,  who 
has  flillen  into  the  opposite  error  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratui  and  hia  pnrty,  and  depre- 
ciating Cleomenet.  Tbe  style  of  Pbylarchua  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declamatory; 
but  it  was  at  the  sane  time  lively  and  attractive. 
The  fragments  of  Phylarcbua  have  been  collected 
by  Lncht.  Lips.  1836;  by  Briickoer,  Vratial.  1838; 
and  by  Muller,  Prapm.  Hislor,  Graec.  Paris,  1 840. 

Phylat  (4oAaT).  1.  King  of  the  Dryopes.  was 
attacked  and  slain  by  Hercules,  becaoae  be 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi  By  hia  danj^bter 
Midea,  Hercules  berame  the  father  of  Antiochua. 

Son  of  Antiochua,  and  grandson  of  Hercules 
and  Midea,  waa  married  to  Deiphile,  by  whom  be 
had  2 sons,  Hippotas  and  Thero.««»A  King  at 
Ephrra  in  Thesprotia,  and  the  father  of  Polymele 
and  Aatyoche,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Harealoi 
waa  the  father  of  Tlepolonua. 
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PhtU  (4vXi7:  ^u\Affios:  Filf)^  a demo*  in 
Atlica«  and  a ttrongly  fortified  place,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  OeneU,  wai  eituated  on  the  confioee  of 
Boeotia,and  on  the  S.W.  elope  of  ML  Pamea.  It 
i*  memorable  u the  place  which  Thraaybulue  and 
the  Athenian  patriots  •eiat'd,  toon  after  the  end  of 
the  Pelopomieeian  war,  a.  c.  404,  and  from  which 
they  directed  their  operations  against  the  30  Ty- 
rants at  Athens. 

Phjlatia  (4vAf^),  son  of  Ai^eaa,  was  expelled 
by  his  father  from  Ephyta,  because  he  gare  eri- 
dence  in  fisroor  of  Hercules.  [See  p.  309,  a.] 
He  then  emigrated  to  Dulichium.  By  Ctimene  or 
Timandm  he  became  the  fisther  of  Meges,  who  is 
hence  called  Phylldes. 

Phyllis.  [DiMOPHOit,  No.  3.] 

Phyllis  (4«;AAit),  a district  in  Thrace  S«  of  the 
Strrroon,  near  Ml  Pangaeus. 

Phylltis  (♦vXXot : Ffirinc)^  a town  of  Thes- 
saly in  the  district  Thesialiotis,  N.  of  Metrojmlia 
^ysea  (^i^tra),  a town  of  Macedonia  in  the 
district  Eordaea 

Phsrseon.  [ProLiMAUa] 

Physens  (#^xoy).  1.  A city  of  the  Oxolian 
Locrians  in  N.  Greece.  — 2.  {PaHek»km\  a town 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  in  the  Rhodian  territory, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  used  as  the 
port  of  Mylaia,  and  was  the  landing-place  for  tra- 
vellers coining  from  Rhodea  — S.(Odonu4),  an  E. 
tributary  of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  Assyria.  The 
town  of  Opis  stood  at  its  junction  arith  the  Tigris. 

Phytasnm  (^^oior : ^vraior),  a town  in  Aeto- 
lia,  S.E.  of  Thennum,  on  the  lake  Tricbonts. 
Pioeni  [Picsnitm.] 

Piesntes.  [Picikcm.] 

Pieentla  (Picentiniu:  rsosaca),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  (’ampania  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Paesta- 
nns,  and  between  Salemum  and  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  compelled 
by  the  Homans,  in  consequence  of  their  revolt  to 
Jlannibal,  to  abandon  their  town  and  live  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Between  the  town  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  there  was  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Jas^m,  the  Argonaut — The  name  of  Picentini  was 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Paestanus,  from  the  promontory  of  Minena 
to  the  river  Silaros.  They  were  a portion  of  the 
Sabine  Picentes,  who  were  transplanted  by  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  conquest 
of  Picenuro,  n.  c.  268,  at  which  time  they  foundtHl 
the  town  of  Picentia. 

Picentini.  [Pickstia.] 

Piednnm  (Picentes  sing.  Picens,  mors  rarely 
Picentini  and  Piceni),  a country  in  central  Italy, 
was  a narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Um- 
bria, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Aests,  on  the  W.  by  Umbria  and  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  territory  of  the 
Mani  and  Vestini,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
a range  of  hills  and  by  the  river  Mstrinus.  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  bird  pint*. 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into  the 
land,  nr  from  a mythical  leader  Picui ; some  mo- 
dern wriurs  connect  the  name  with  the  Greek 
ir«d«n,  a pine-tree,  on  account  of  the  pine-trees 
growing  in  the  country  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ; but  none  of  these  etymologies  can  be  re- 
ceived, Pieensm  fmned  the  5th  region  in  the 
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division  of  Italy  made  by  Augustus.  The  country 
was  traversed  by  a number  of  bills  of  moderate 
height,  eastern  offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  and 
was  drained  by  several  small  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  through  the  valleys  between  these  hills. 
The  country  was  upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  apples  ; but  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  swins.  — The  Picentes,  as  already  re- 
marked, were  Sabine  immigrants;  but  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
mixed  nature.  The  Umbrians  were  in  posaeesion 
of  the  land,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sabine 
Picentes,  and  some  of  the  ITmbrian  population  be- 
came inlenninglcd  with  their  Sabine  cooqueron. 
In  addition  to  this  the  S.  part  of  the  country  was 
for  a time  in  poeseMion  of  the  Libumiant,  and 
Ancona  was  occupied  by  Greeks  from  Syracuse. 
In  ac.  299  the  Picentee  made  a treaty  with  the 
Romani ; but  having  revolted  in  269,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempronius  Sophus  in  the 
following  year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  supremacy.  A portion  of  the  people  was 
transplant^  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Paestanus, 
where  they  founded  the  town  Picentia.  [Pickn- 
TLA.]  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  Romans 
sent  colonies  to  Finnum  and  Castrnm  Novum  in 
Picenum,  in  order  to  secure  their  newly  conquered 
posswion.  The  Picentes  fought  with  the  other 
Socii  against  Rome  in  the  Sewial  or  Marsic  a*ar 
(9U — 89),  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  at 
the  close  of  it 

Picti,  a people  inhabiting  the  nortbeni  part  of 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  either  a tribe  of  the 
Caledonians,  or  the  same  people  as  the  Caledo- 
nians, though  under  another  name.  They  were 
called  Picti  by  the  Romans  from  their  practice  of 
painting  their  bodies.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
the  rhetorician  Rumcnius  in  an  oration  addressed 
to  Constantius  Chlorus,  a.  d.  296 ; and  after  this 
time  their  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman 
writers,  and  often  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Scoti.  In  the  next  century  we  find  them  divided 
into  2 tribes,  the  Dicaledonae  or  Dicaledcmes,  and 
the  Vecturiones  or  Vecturonea.  At  a still  later 
period  their  principal  seat  was  in  the  N.E. 
Scotland. 

Pietdnei,  subsequently  Piet&vi,  a powerful 
people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
territory  extended  N.  as  far  as  the  Liger  (Loire), 
and  B.  probably  os  for  as  the  river  Crrn^e.  Their 
chief  town  was  Limonum,  subsequently  Pictavi 
( Poitien), 

Pictor,  Fftblua.  1,  C.,  painted  the  temple  of 
Salus,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubul- 
cni  contracted  for  in  his  censorship,  b c.  307,  and 
dedicated  in  his  dictatorship,  302.  This  painting, 
which  must  have  been  on  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
was  probably  a representation  of  the  liattle  which 
Btibulos  had  gained  against  the  Saronites.  This 
is  the  earliest  Roman  painting  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  It  was  preserved  till  the  reign  of 
Claadius,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  consequence  of  this  painting  C.  Fabius  received 
the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  was  borne  by  his 
deecendants.  — 2.  C.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  269.— 
2.  N.,  (i.  e.  Numerius),  also  ton  of  No.  1,  consul, 
266.— 4.  U-i  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  Roman  history  in  proee.  He  served  in 
the  Gallic  war,  225,  and  also  in  the  2nd  Panic 
war.  His  history,  which  was  written  in  Greek,  be- 
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gftn  with  the  arriml  of  Acneat  in  Italy,  and  came 
down  to  his  own  tim?.  Hence,  Polybius  speaks  of 
him  as  one  of  the  historians  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Q.,  praetor  189,  and  flamen  Quirinalis. « 6. 
Bar.,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  hare  been  well  skilled  in 
law,  literature,  and  antiquity.  He  lired  about 
B.C.  150.  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Fabius  Pictor  who  wrote  a work  Dt  Jun 

in  several  books.  He  probably  wrote  AnmaU 
likewise  in  the  Latin  langua^,  since  Cicero 
Oral.  iL  12)  speaks  of  a Latin  annalist,  Pictor, 
whom  be  places  after  Cato,  but  before  Piso; 
which  corresponds  with  the  time  at  which  Ser. 
Pictor  lived,  hut  could  not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Pietminiu  and  Pilimmai,  2 Roman  divinities, 
were  regarded  as  2 brothers,  and  as  the  beneficent 
gods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  of  the  an- 
cicnt  Romans.  A couch  was  prepared  for  them  in 
the  house  in  which  there  vras  a newly-born  child. 
Pilumnus  was  believed  to  ward  o6f  all  sufferings 
from  the  infant  with  his  pUum^  with  which  he 
taught  to  pound  the  grain  ; and  Picumnus,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Sterquilinius,  was  believed  to 
have  discovered  the  use  of  manure  for  the  fields, 
conferred  upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity. 
HtMice  both  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of 
good  deeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and 
Pollux.  When  Danae  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnus 
is  said  to  have  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ardea, 
and  to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Daunus. 

Picas  (Htfror),  a Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
described  ns  a son  of  Satumus  or  Sterculus,  as  the 
husband  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Faunus.  In 
some  traditions  he  was  called  the  first  king  of 
Italy.  He  was  a famous  soothsayer  and  augur, and 
ns  he  inode  use  in  his  prophetic  art  of  a picut  fa 
wond-pecker).  he  himself  was  also  called  Picut.  H e 
was  represented  in  a rude  and  primitive  manner  as 
a wooden  pillar  arith  a wood-pecker  on  the  top  of 
it,  but  afterwards  as  n young  man  with  a wood- 
pecker on  his  head.  The  whole  legend  of  Picus  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  wood-pecker  is  a 
prophetic  bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  beloved  by  him,  and  when  Circe's  love  for 
him  was  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a wood- 
pecker, who,  however,  retained  the  prophetic 
powers  which  he  had  formerly  possessed  as  a man. 

Plerla  (I1i<pia:  nf<p«r).  1 A narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Pencus  in  Thessaly  to  the 
Jlaliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mt  Olym- 
pus and  its  offshoots.  A portion  of  these  mountains 
was  called  by  the  ancient  writers  Pieros,  or  the 
Pierian  mountain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  countiy*, 
the  Pieces,  were  a Thracian  people,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  the  early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and 
muiic,  since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest . 
seats  of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  and  Orpheus  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  there.  After  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emathia 
in  the  7ih  centuiy  B.  c.  Pierin  was  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
out  of  the  country. » 2.  A district  in  Macedonia 
E.  of  the  Strymon  near  Mt.  Pansacum,  where  the 
Pierians  settled,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
original  abodes  by  the  Macedonians,  as  already 
related.  They  possessed  in  this  district  the  forti- 
fied towns  of  Phagres  and  Peigamus.>»3.  A dis- 
trict on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
mountaiu  Pieria,  a branch  of  the  Amaous,  a name 
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given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  their  cno« 
quest  of  the  East  In  this  district  vras  the  city  of 
^leucia,  which  is  distinguished  from  other  cities 
of  the  same  name,  as  Seleucta  in  Pieria. 

HftrldM  (IlicpBer).  1.  A surname  of  the 
Muses,  which  they  derived  from  Pieria,  near  Mt 
Olympus,  where  they  were  first  worshipped  among 
the  Thracians.  Some  derived  the  name  from  an 
ancient  king  Pierus  who  is  said  to  have  eraigrated 
from  Thrace  into  Boeotia,  and  to  have  established 
their  worship  at  Thespiae.  Pieris  also  occurs  io 
the  singular. » 9.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus, 
king  of  Emathia  (Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  bj 
Euippe  or  Antiope,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  names 
of  the  9 Muses.  They  afterwards  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered,  they 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Colymbas, 
lyngz,  Cenchns,  Cissa,  Chloris,  Acalantbia,  Nes«a, 
Pip^  and  Draeontis. 

Pttfrllt  (nfspov).  1.  MythologicaL  [PixniDXS.} 
A mountain.  [PiaatA,  No.  1.] 

PiatM,  a personification  of  faithful  attachment, 
love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans.  At  first 
she  had  only  a small  sanctuary  at  Rome,  but  in 
B.C.  191  a larger  one  was  built.  She  is  repre- 
sented on  Roman  coins,  as  a matron  throwing 
cense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes  are  a stork 
and  children.  She  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
female  figure  offering  her  breast  to  an  aged  parent. 

JoUa.  [PoLA.] 

Pigret  (n<7pi7t),  of  Halicarnassus,  either  the 
brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Artemi-u, 
queen  of  Caria.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Margites,  and  the  BatrachoroyiMnachtx 

Pilla,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus.  to 
whom  she  was  married  on  the  12lh  of  February, 
B.  c.  56.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
she  bore  her  husband  a daughter,  who  subsequentiv 
married  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

Pilfinu  (fliAwpoi),  a town  of  Macedonia  ra 
Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf. 
PQamnaa.  [Picumnus-J 

Pimplte  (niMwA(ia),  a town  in  the  AfacedoniaQ 
province  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were 
hence  called  Himpltides.  Horace  (Citrm.  L 26.9) 
uses  the  form  Fimpiea  in  the  singular,  and  not 
f^tmpleit. 

(t^  niVopa:  Utvaptusi  Pimara  nr  .Vt- 
ooro,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Lveio,  s<mie  distance 
W.  of  the  river  Xantbus,  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Cragris. 
Here  Pandorus  was  worshipped  as  a hero. 

P&l&ria  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a time  long 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  legend 
related  that  when  Hercules  came  into  Italy  be  «as 
hospitably  received  on  the  spoL  where  Rome  was 
afterwards  built,  by  the  Potitii  and  the  Pinarii, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  families  iu  the  coun- 
try. The  hero,  in  return,  taught  them  the  way  in 
which  he  was  to  be  w'orshipped  ; but  as  the  Pi- 
narii were  not  at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  bai>quet 
w'as  ready,  and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  were  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  determined 
that  the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  ex- 
cluded from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worsliip 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii.  These  two 
families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary  priests  M 
Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudios  (a.  c. 
312),  who  purchased  from  the  Potitii  the  know- 
ledge of  (be  sacred  rites,  and  entrusted  them  t« 
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public  ftlATci ; whemt  the  god  was  so  angry,  that 
the  whoie  Potitia  gens,  containiiig  12  families  and 
30  grown  up  men,  perished  within  a year,  or 
accoHing  to  other  accounts  within  SO  days,  and 
Appius  himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarii  did 
not  share  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the  aaroe 
punishment  as  the  PoUtii,  but  continued  in  exist- 
ence to  the  latest  timea  It  aj^ars  that  the  wor- 
ahip  of  Herculea  by  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  was  a 
Mcrum  peMiiliiihtm  belonging  to  these  gentes,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  App.  Claudius  these  sacra  pri^ 
vaia  were  made  sacra  puUiea.  The  Pinarii  were 
divided  into  the  funilies  of  Mamereinut^  Au/to, 
Po$eat  Ibucat  and  Scarpusy  but  none  of  them  ob- 
tained suAcient  importance  to  require  a separate 
notice. 

Plnirlos,  L.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dictator 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar's  eldest  sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
Pinarius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with 
his  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  L. 
Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the 
property,  and  the  remaining  fourth  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pediua. 

Ftoinu  (IliVapor),  a river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
M.  Amanus,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Iisus  near 
Issus,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramos  and  the 
Syrian  frontier. 

PiiuUraf  (nfe3opof),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
Greece,  was  tMrn  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynosoe- 
pbalae,  a village  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  about 
B.  c.  522.  His  family  was  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Thebes,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
its  skill  in  music.  The  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar 
was  a tlute-player,  and  Pindar  at  an  early  age  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  art  from  the  flute-player 
Scopelinus.  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications 
of  a genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to 
send  him  to  Athens  to  receive  more  perfect  instruc- 
tion in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future 
glory  as  a poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a 
swarm  of  bees  which  rested  upon  his  lips  while  he 
was  asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  to 
compose  poetry.  At  Athens  Pindar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasos  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  achool  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  hii  20th 
year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  there 
from  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poet- 
eeses,  who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotio. 
With  both  these  poetesses  Pindar  contended  for 
the  prizo  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes ; and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  five  tiroes  by 
Corinna.  Pindar  commenced  his  professional  ca- 
reer as  a poet  at  an  early  age,  and  was  soon  em- 
ployed by  different  states  and  princes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose  for  them  clionil 
songs  for  special  occasions.  He  received  money 
and  presents  for  bis  works;  but  he  never  degene- 
rated into  a common  mercenary  poet,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  to  his  latest  davs  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  He  composed  poems  for  H >eron, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of  Ainrmas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyreiie,  as  well  as  for 
Ctany  free  states  and  private  persons.  He  was 
courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ; and  the 
praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  former  are 
Mtd  to  hare  been  tha  chief  reasoD  which  lad  his 
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descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  to  spare 
the  house  of  the  poet,  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  af 
Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes, 
though  he  frequently  left  home  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  great  public  games,  and  to  risit  the  states 
and  distinguished  men  who  courted  his  friendship 
and  employed  his  services.  Thus  about  B.c.  473  he 
visited  the  court  of  Hieron  at  Syracuse,  where  ha 
remained  4 years.  He  probably  died  in  his  80th 
year  in  442. — The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which 
have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Epimeioy  or 
odd.  But  these  were  but  a small  por- 
tion of  his  works.  Besides  his  triumphal  odes  he 
wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans,  dithyrambs,  odes 
for  processions  (wpoaddia),  tonn  of  maidens  (wap- 
mimic  dancing  songs  (^opx^Aurra),  drink- 
ing-songs (uxdAia),  dirges  (5pqroi),  and  encomia 
(^asjpia),  or  panegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we 
have  numerous  fragments.  Most  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace 
(Gzrm.  ir.  2): 

**  Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis : 

Seu  deos  and  poeani)  regesve  (eacomia) 

canit,  deortun 
Sanguinem : « . • 

Site  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  caelestes  {the  Epmida)  : . . . 

Flebiii  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat " {the  dir^). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  at 
we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made  from 
them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally of  too  fragmentary  a kind  to  allow  us  to  form 
a judgment  respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of 
Pindar  as  a poet  must  be  formed  almost  exclusively 
from  his  Kpinicia^  which  were  composed  in  com- 
memoration of  some  victory  in  the  public  games. 
The  Epinicia  are  divided  into  4 books,  celebrating 
respectively  the  victories  gained  in  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,and  Isthmian  games.  lu  order 
to  undersUind  them  properly  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed, and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in  view. 
A victory  gained  in  one  of  the  4 great  national 
festivals  conferred  honour  not  only  upon  the  con- 
queror and  his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a celebra- 
tion began  with  a procession  to  a temple,  where  a 
sacrifice  was  r^ered,  and  it  ended  with  a lianqiiet 
and  the  joyous  revelry,  called  by  the  Greeks  comue 
(nrw^iov).  For  this  celebration  a poem  was  ex- 
preuly  composed,  which  was  sung  by  a chorus. 
The  poems  were  sung  either  during  the  procession 
to  the  temple  or  at  the  comus  at  the  close  of  the 
banquet  Those  of  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  which 
consist  of  strophes  without  epodes  were  sung  during 
the  procession,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  sung  at  the  comus.  In  these  odi-s  Pin- 
dar rarely  describes  the  victory  itself,  as  the  Keno 
was  familiar  to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells 
upon  the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  hit  wealth  {6\io%)  or  his  skill  — 

hit  itm/M,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the 
chariot-race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  prise  in  this  contest ; his 
lih//,  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  om- 
t«st — The  metres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive  and 
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difficult  a subject  to  admit  of  explADAtion  in  the 
present  work.  No  two  odes  possess  the  same 
metrical  structure.  The  Doric  rliythm  chiefly  pre> 
rails,  but  he  also  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Aeolian 
and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  by  Bockh,  Lip&  1811 — 1821,  2 toIs.  4to.,  and 
by  Dissen,  of  n*hicb  there  is  a 2nd  edition  by 
Scbneidewin,  Ootha,  1843,  seq. 

Pind&itui  (ITirSairor),  a S.  branch  of  M.  Tem> 
nns  in  Mysia,  extending  to  the  Elaitic  Oulf^  and 
containing  the  sources  of  the  rirer  Cetios. 

PiiuLoj  (Ilirfof).  1*  A lofiy  range  of  moun 
tains  in  northern  Greece,  a portion  of  the  great 
back  bone,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  Greece 
firom  K.  to  S.  The  name  of  Pindus  was  eoofined 
to  that  port  of  the  chain  which  separates  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  ; and  its  most  N.-ly  and  also  highest 
part  was  called  Lacmon.»2.  One  of  the  4 towns 
in  Doris,  near  the  sources  of  a small  rirer  of  the 
same  name  which  flowed  through  Loeris  into  the 
Cephissus. 

Piniia  (Pinnensis : O'nVd  di  Penma\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows. 

Pinnes,  Hnnena,  or  Pineos,  was  the  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife,  Triteuta. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (B.C.  231),  Pinnes,  who  was 
then  a child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Agron  bad  married  after 
divorcing  Triteuta.  When  Teuta  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  the  care  of  Pinnes  devolved  upon 
Demetrius  of  Pharos ; but  when  Demetrius  in  his 
tom  made  war  against  the  Ronuuis  and  wm  de- 
feated, Pinnes  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the 
Romans  c<Nnpelled  to  pay  tribute. 

]Hntiiaria  (nimnio^fa:  Temer{^e)f  one  of  tho 
Insulas  Furtunatab  (Osaary  /«.)oflf  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  also  called  Con^^lUt,  and,  from 
the  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak,  KiTOZia. 

PlraMoa  or  Piraeus  (neipmsor:  Porto  Loom  or 
Porto  I>raeone\  the  most  important  of  the  harbours 
of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  aboot  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Athena  This  peninsula,  which  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  general  name  of  Pirmeens, 
contained  3 harbours,  Piraoeus  proper  on  the  W. 
side,  by  far  tho  largest  of  the  3,  Zea  on  the  E.  side 
separated  from  Piraeeus  by  a narrow  isthmus,  and 
Mtutjfchia  {Phamari)  still  further  to  the  E.  The 
position  of  Piraeeus  and  of  the  Athenian  bar- 
boon  has  been  usually  misundentood.  In  conse- 
quence of  a statement  in  an  ancient  Scholiast,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  great  harbour  of 
Piraeeus  was  divided  into  3 smaller  harbours,  Zea 
for  corn- vessels,  Apkrodisimm  for  merchant -ships  in 
general,  and  Cantiana  for  ships  of  war ; but  this 
division  of  the  Piraeeus  is  now  rejected  by  the 
best  topographers.  Zea  was  a harbour  totallr  dis- 
tinct from  the  Piraeeus,  as  is  stated  above  • the  N. 
portion  of  the  Piraeeus  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Canthania,  where 
the  ships  of  war  were  stationed,  was  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  harbour  near  the  entrance.  It  aas  through 
the  suggestion  of  Themistocles  that  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  make  use  of  the  harbour  of  Pi- 
raeeos.  Before  the  Persian  wars  their  principal 
harbour  was  Phalenim,  which  was  not  situated  in 
the  Piraean  peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  E.  of 
Munychia.  [Pkalbrum.]  At  the  entrance  of 
the  harboor  of  Piraeeus  there  were  2 promontories, 
the  one  on  the  right-hand  called  Aiemus  ('Ak«n- 
00$),  on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  and 


the  other  on  the  left  called  Eetioaia  (*Htrutfv«ia), 
on  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a fortress. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  narrow 
by  nature,  was  rendered  st^  narrower  by  two 
mole-heads,  to  which  a chain  was  sttached  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town  or 
demos  of  Piraeeus  was  surrounded  with  strong 
fortiflcaikmi  by  Thembtoclet,  and  was  connected 
with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Long 
Walls  under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  [See 
p.  102,  b.]  The  town  possessed  a considerable 
populaUon,  and  many  public  and  private  baildingv 
The  most  important  of  its  public  buildings  were : 
the  Agora  Uippodamta,  a tempU^  of  Zeus  Soter, 
a large  stoa,  a tbe^re,  the  Phreattys  or  tribunal 
for  the  admirals,  the  arsestal,  the  dodss,  Ac. 

Flr§n6  (Ilsipi^n)),  a celebrated  fountain  at  Co- 
rinth, which,  according  to  tradition,  took  its  origin 
from  Pirene,  a dauj^tcr  of  Oebidus,  who  here 
! melted  away  into  tears  through  grief  few  the  loea 
of  her  son  Ceochius.  At  this  f^ntain  Belleropbon 
is  said  to  have  canght  the  hone  Pegasua.  It 
I gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  AcrocorinthiH, 
: was  conveyed  down  the  hill  by  subtemneona  cod- 
duits,  and  fell  into  a marble  basin,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  supplied  with 
water.  The  fountain  was  celebrated  for  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  its  wattt,  and  was  so  highly  valued 
that  the  poets  frequently  employed  its  at 

equivalent  to  that  of  Corinth  itself. 

Flrfiilae  (Tlctpewiai),  probably  the  as  the 
Xroaiae  of  Livy,  a town  <^TbesiaIy  in  the  di*tnrs 
Thessaiiotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus. 

PtrithduA  (Ilsipideor),  son  of  Izion  or  Zeus  by 
Dia,  was  king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thessaly,  and 
married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Polypoetea.  When  Pintfaous  was  cele- 
brating his  marriage  with  Hippodamia,  the  intoxi- 
cated Centaur  Eurytion  or  Euiyiut  carried  her  offi, 
and  this  act  occasioned  the  celebrated  flght  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  m which  the  Centaaa 
were  defeated.  PiritboUs  once  invaded  Attica,  bat 
when  Theseoi  came  forth  to  oppose  him,  be  con- 
ceived a wans  admiration  for  the  Athenian  king  ; 
and  from  this  time  a most  intimate  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  2 heroea  Theseus  was 
pment  at  the  wedding  of  Pirithoiis,  and  assisted 
nim  in  his  battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Hi{^»- 
damia  afterwards  di^,  and  each  of  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  wed  a daughter  of  Zeus.  With  the 
assistance  of  Pirithoiis,  Theseus  carried  off  Helen 
from  Sparta,  and  placed  her  at  Aetbra  under  the  care 
of  Phaedra.  PirithoUs  was  still  more  ambitiousi, 
and  resolved  to  carry  off  Persephone  (ProserpinaX 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  lower  world.  Theseus 
wo«!d  not  desert  his  friend  in  the  enterprior, 
though  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  ran.  The  2 
friends  accordingly  descended  to  the  lower  worid, 
but  they  were  seised  by  Pluto  and  fastened  to  a 
rock,  where  they  both  remained  till  Hercules 
risited  the  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseus,  who  bad  made  the  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  bis  friend,  but  Piritbous  remained  for  ever 
in  torment  (anuUorem  trtoemiae  PirUhoum  m4i7inwf 
catenae,  Hor.  Cam,  iii.  4.  80).  Piritbous  was 
worshipped  at  Athens,  along  with  Theseus,  as  a 
hero. 

Pirns  (n<4pofX  Planu  (n(«por),  or  Achalooa, 
the  chief  river  of  Achaia,  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Patrae,  near  Olenus. 

PinutM,  a people  m Illyria,  exempted  fraa 
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taxes  br  the  Romaoi,  because  they  deserted  Oen- 
tills  end  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 

Flia  (Iir#a:  ntcrdri^f),  the  capital  of  PifatU 
(IlfoaTif),  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  [Etta.]  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Pisatis  formed  an  union  of  8 tUtes,  of 
which*  in  addition  to  Pisa*  we  hnd  mention  of 
Salmonc,  Heracleo*  Harpinna*  Cycrsiuro  and  Dys- 
pontium.  Pisaitsclf  was  situated  N.  of  theAlphcus, 
at  a very  ih(i^  distance  £.  of  Olympia,  and*  in 
consequence  uf  its  proximity  to  the  latter  place* 
was  frequently  identihed  by  the  poets  with  it 
The  histor}'  of  the  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle 
with  the  Rieans*  with  whom  they  contended  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisatae 
obtained  this  honour  in  tlie  8th  Olympiad  (B.C. 
748)  with  the  assistance  of  Pbidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos*  and  also  a 2nd  time  in  the  34  tb  Olympiad 
(644)  by  means  of  their  own  king  Pantaleon.  In 
the  52nd  Olympiad  (572)  the  struggle  between 
the  2 peoples  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  con- 
quest and  destruction  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  8o 
complete  was  the  destruction  of  the  city*  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  was  left  in  later  tiroes  \ and  some  per- 
sons* as  we  learn  from  Strabo*  even  questioned 
whcihcr  it  had  ever  existed*  supposing  that  by  the 
name  of  Pisa,  the  kingdom  of  the  Pisatae  was 
alone  intended.  The  existence*  however,  of  the 
city  does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city*  the  Pisatae  did  not  relin- 
quish their  claims  ; and  in  the  104th  Olympiad 
(364),  they  had  the  presidency  of  Uic  Olympic 
games  along  with  the  Arcadians,  when  the  latter 
people  were  making  »*ar  with  the  Eleans. 

Pisae*  more  rarely  Pita  (Pisaous ; /’isa),  one  I 
of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria*  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Amus  and  Aus^r  (*Sm:4to)*  about  6 miles  from  the 
sea  ; but  the  latter  river  alwred  its  course  in  the 
I2th  centiiry*and  now  flows  into  the  sea  by  a sepa- 
rate chauiiel.  According  to  some  traditions*  Pisae 
was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Nestor,  tlie 
inhubitonis  of  Pisa  in  Elis*  who  were  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  Italy  on  their  return  from  Troy  ; 
whence  the  Roman  poets  give  the  Etruscan  town 
the  surname  of  Alphea.  This  legend,  however, 
like  many  others,  probably  arose  from  the  acci- 
dental similarity  uf  the  names  of  the  2 cities.  It 
would  seem  that  Pisa  was  originally  a Pelosgic 
town*  that  it  afu'rwards  possed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ligyae*  and  from  them  into  Uiose  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. It  then  become  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  was  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
most  N.-ly  city  in  the  country.  Pisa  is  frequently 
meiUiotied  in  the  Ligurian  wars  os  the  b(>ad-quarters 
of  the  Roman  legions.  In  B.  c.  180  it  was  nuide  a 
Latin  colony*  and  appears  to  have  been  colonised 
again  in  tho  time  of  Augustus  since  we  find  it 
called  in  inscriptions  Coicn$a  Julia  Pitaua.  Its 
harbour,  called  Poruu  Ptaanwt,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus  was  much  used  by  the  Itoinans  ; and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a place  of 
considerable  nnportauce  on  account  of  the  marble- 
quarries  in  its  at'igblwurbood,  and  tiie  quantity  of 
tiinl>er  which  it  yielded  for  ship-building.  About 
3 miles  N.  of  the  town  were  mineral  siKings 
called  A<fua«  PiMtaoe*  which  were  less  celebrated 
in  antiquity  than  they  are  at  the  present  duy. 
There  is  scarcely  a vestige  of  the  ancient  city  in 
the  modern  Ptui, 

PUandar  (Hsi^orSpot).  L Son  of  polyctor, 
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and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. » 2-  An  Athe- 
nian, of  the  demus  of  Achamae,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  attacked  by* 
the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and  cowardice.  In 
412  he  comes  before  us  as  the  chief  ostensible 
agent  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  In  all  the  measures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment* of  which  he  w*as  a member*  he  took  an 
active  part ; and  when  Theramenes  and  others 
withdrew  from  it,  be  sided  with  tlie  more  violent 
aristocrats*  and  was  one  of  those  who,  on  the 
counter-revolution*  took  refuge  with  Agis  at  De- 
celea.  His  property  was  conflsemted,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  returned  to  Athens. 

8.  A oparton,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus  I !.,  who 
made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  395.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  seo- 
6ght  off  Cnidus,  against  Conon  and  Phamnbsuus. » 

4.  A poet  of  Caminis  in  Rhodes*  flourished  about 
B.C.  648-— 645.  He  was  the  author  of  a poem  in 
2 books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules*  called  //eru- 
clta  (’HpcUtAsia).  The  Alexandrian  grammariani 
thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  they  received 
Pitaoder,  as  well  as  Aniimachus  and  Panyasia, 
into  the  epic  canon  together  with  Homer  and  He- 
siod. Only  a few  lines  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  Greek  Anthology  we  find  an  epigram  attri- 
buted to  Pisander  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  poet 
of  Camirus.<M^.  A poet  of  louondo*  in  Lycia  or 
Lycaonia,  was  the  son  of  Nestor*  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (a.  d.  222 — 235). 
He  wrote  a poem*  called  'H/wteol  dtcryo^'oi*  which 
probably  treated  of  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 
desses with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  progeny 
thus  produced. 

PiMtii.  [Pisa.] 

Piaaorum  (Pisaurensis:  Pesaro),  an  ancient 
town  of  Umtvia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pi- 
saortu  {Foglia\  on  the  road  to  Ariminum.  It 
w:is  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  186*  and 
probably  colonist  a 2nd  lime  by  Augustus,  since 
. it  is  called  in  inscriptions  OJonia  JuIua  Felur. 
PUannis.  [Pisacrum.] 

Piagah.  [Kano] 

Plaidla  (^  n(a45ii^ : I1ieI8i;f*  pi.  ITiolSoi*  alsa 
nstoida^*  nurctSoi  and  ni(ri3iaoi*  Piflda  pi.  Piti- 
daa*  anc.  Paiaidaa),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  on  the 

5.  ; Cilicia  on  the  S.  K.  ; LycaonU  and  Isauria 
(the  latter  often  reckoned  a port  of  Pisidia)  on  the 
E.  and  N.E. ; Phrygia  Paronos  on  the  N.*  where 
the  boundary  varied  at  different  times*  and  was 
never  very  definite  ; and  Caria  on  the  \V.  It  was 
a mountainous  region*  fonned  by  that  part  of  the 
main  chain  of  Mu  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in 
a semicircle  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Paniphylian 
gulf ; the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  constituting  the  dUtnetof  Pamphylia. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  luouiiUiiis  were  a warlike 
aboriginal  people*  related  apfiarently  to  the  Isan- 
riaiis  and  Cilicmns.  They  luaintained  their  inde- 
pendence* under  petty  chieftains  against  all  the 
succeasire  rulers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  R >mans 
never  subdued  the  Pistdians  in  their  mountain 
fortresses,  though  they  took  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  outskirts  of  their  country  ; tor  exaniple*  Auti- 
ochU,  wliich  was  made  a colony  with  the  Jus 
Itaiicum.  In  fact  the  N.  part,  in  which  Antioeliia 
stooti*  had  originally  belonged  t»  Phrygia,  and  was 
rr*ore  accessible  ai)4i  more  civilised  than  the  moun- 
taitti  which  formed  the  proper  country  of  tb« 
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Piiidianii.  Nominally,  the  country  was  coniidered  spect  to  hi*  adrice,  though  he  prosecuted  Ki«  schemes 
a part  of  i’amphylia,  till  the  new  sub-dirision  of  none  the  1cm  diligently.  When  Plsiitratus  found 
the  empire  under  Conitantine,  when  Pisidia  wa*  his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  be  one 
made  a separate  proTince.  The  country  is  still  day  made  his  appearance  in  the  agt^ra  with  his 
inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  among  whom  traTelUng  mules  and  bis  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wounds, 
is  dangcrotis ; and  it  is  therefore  little  known,  pretending  that  he  had  been  nearly  aMassinated 
Ancient  writers  say  that  it  contained,  amidst  its  by  bis  enemies  as  he  w'as  riding  into  the  country, 
rugged  mountains,  some  fertile  valleys,  where  the  An  assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  called, 
olive  nourished  ; and  it  also  produced  the  gum  in  which  one  of  his  partisans  propoM^d  that  a 
storax,  some  medicinal  plants,  and  salt.  On  the  body>goard  of  50  citisens,  armed  with  clubs,  should 
i>.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through  be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Solon 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  into  the  Pamphylian  gulf^  opposed  this;  the  guard  was  given  him.  Through 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Cestrus  and  the  Ca-  toe  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  people  Pisistrams 
tarrbactes ; and  on  the  N.  the  mountain  streams  took  this  opportunity  of  raising  a much  larger 
form  some  large  salt  lakes,  namely,  Ascania  force,  with  which  he  seised  the  citadel,  b.  a 560, 
(//oiraaand  E^erdir)  S.  of  Aiitiochia,  Caralius  nr  thus  becoming,  what  the  Greeks  called  Tj^rrxnt  of 
Pasgtisa  (Ert  SieAr  or  A'ere/i)  S.  E.  of  the  former,  Athens.  Having  secured  to  himself  the  substance 
and  Trogitis  (So^A/a)  furtberto  the  S.  E.,in  Isauria.  of  power,  he  made  no  further  change  in  the  con- 
Special  names  were  given  to  certain  districts,  which  stitution,  or  in  the  laws,  which  he  administered 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Pisidia,  some-  ably  and  well,  liis  first  usurpation  lasted  but  a 
times  AS  distinct  countries ; namely,  Cibyritis,  in  short  time.  Before  his  power  was  ftnnly  rooted, 
tlie  S.W.  along  the  N.  of  Lyeia,  and  Cabalia,  the  the  factions  beaded  by  Megacles  and  Lrcurgus 
S.  W.  comer  of  Cibyratis  itself ; Milyas,  the  dis*  combined,  and  Piaistratus  was  compelled  to  era- 
trict  E.  of  Cibyratis,  N.  E.  of  Lycia,  and  N.  W.  of  cuate  Athens.  He  remained  in  banishment  6 years. 
Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  in  the  E.  of  Pisidia,  on  Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and  Lycuigns 
the  borders  of  Lycaonia.  revived  their  old  feuds,  and  Megacles  made  over- 

Plfiitr&tldia  (nsiourrpaTfSai),  the  legitimate  lures  to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  reinsmte  him  in 
sons  of  Pisistratus.  The  name  is  used  sometimes  the  tyranny  if  be  would  connect  himself  with  him 
to  indicate  only  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  and  by  receiving  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  pro- 
sometimes  in  a wider  application,  embracing  the  posal  was  accepted  by  Pisistnitus,  and  the  follow- 
grandchildren  and  near  connections  of  Pisutratus  ing  stratagem  was  devised  for  accomplishing  his 
(as  by  Herod,  viii.  52.  referring  to  a time  when  restoration,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
both  Hippies  and  Hipparchus  were  dead).  A damsel  named  Phya,  of  renmrksble  stature  and 

PlnitHtui  (n*«riirrporor),  the  youngest  son  beauty,  was  dreMed  up  as  Athena  in  a full  suit  of 
of  Nestor  and  Anozibia,  was  a friend  of  Telema-  armour,  and  placed  in  a chariot,  with  Pisistratus 
chus,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  from  by  her  side.  The  chariot  was  then  drirt-n  towards 
Pylos  to  Menelausat  Sparta.  the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to  announce 

miUtrktui  (riftirfoTpaToi),  on  Athenian,  son  that  Athena  in  person  was  bringing  back  Pisistra- 
of  Hippocrates,  was  so  named  after  Pisistratus,  the  tus  to  her  Acrt^lit.  The  report  spread  rapidly, 
youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  family  of  Hippo-  and  those  in  the  city  believing  that  the  woman 
crates  was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced  their  descent  was  really  their  tutelary  goddess,  worshipped  her, 
to  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor.  The  mother  of  and  admitted  Pisistratus.  Pisistratus  nominailv 
Pisistratus  (whose  name  we  do  not  know)  was  ' performed  his  part  of  the  contract  with  Me(racles  ; 
cousin-german  to  the  mother  of  Solon.  Pisistratus  but  in  consequence  of  the  insulting  roaunL-r  in 
grew  up  equally  distinguished  for  personal  beauty  which  he  treated  his  wife,  Megacles  again  made 
and  for  mental  endowments.  The  relationship  be-  common  cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisivtratus  «as 
twe^n  him  and  Solon  naturally  drew  them  tc^e-  a second  time  compelled  to  evacuate  .\thens.  He 
ther,  and  a close  friendship  sprang  up  between  retired  to  Kretria  in  Euboea,  and  employed  the 
them.  He  assisted  Soloo  by  his  elcM|uence  in  per-  next  10  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain  his 
suading  the  Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle  power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded  Auira. 
with  the  Megarians  fur  the  possession  of  Salorois,  with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  nnd  also  supported 
.nod  he  afterwards  fought  with  bravery  in  the  ex-  by  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  with  a considerable  b^y  of 
pedition  which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When  troops.  He  defeated  his  opponents  near  the  temple 
Solon,  after  the  establishment  of  hii  constitution,  of  Athena  at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  .\th^s 
r tired  fur  a time  from  Athens,  the  old  rivalry  without  opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by 
bctwei'n  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Highlands  being  established  as  tyrant  of  Naxoe,  which  island 
and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open  feud.  The  Pisistratus  conquered.  [LvoDaMia.]  Il.tving  now 
party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chiefly  the  landed  i become  tyrant  of  Athens  for  the  third  time,  Pi»is- 
proprietors,  was  headed  by  Lycurgus  ; that  of  the  tratus  adopted  measures  to  secure  the  undisturlied 
Coitst,  cunsisting  of  the  wealthier  classes  not  be-  | possession  of  his  supremacy.  He  took  a body  of 
longing  to  the  nobles,  by  Megacles,  the  son  of  j foreign  mercenaries  into  his  par,  and  seized  as 
Alcinacon  ; the  party  of  the  Highlands,  which  hostages  the  children  of  several  of  the  pwincif«l 
aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom  and  equality  I citizens,  placing  them  in  the  custody  of  Lygdamis, 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  was  the  one  at  the  , in  Naxos.  He  maintained  at  the  same  tsme  the 
head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed  himself,  because  form  of  Solon's  institutions,  only  taking  care,  as 
they  seemed  the  most  likely  to  be  useful  id  the  i his  sons  did  after  him,  that  the  highest  offices 
furtherance  of  his  ambitious  designs.  His  Hbe-  should  always  be  held  by  some  member  of  the 
rality,  as  well  as  his  military  and  oratorical  abili-  family.  He  Dot  only  exacted  obedience  to  the  lawa 
ties,  gained  him  the  support  of  a large  body  of  | from  his  subjects  and  friends,  but  himself  set  the 
citizens.  Solon,  on  bb  return,  quickly  mw  through  ' example  of  submitting  to  them.  On  one  occasion 
the  designs  of  PbUtratus,  who  Ibtened  with  re- ) he  even  appeared  be£^  the  Areopagus  to  answer 
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ft  charge  ef  m order,  which  however  waa  not  proee* 
cuted.  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
stately  and  uiefui  buildmge.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
a magnincent  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which 
remained  unfinished  for  several  centtLriet,  and  was 
at  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Be- 
sides these,  the  Lyceum,  a garden  with  stately 
buildings  a short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs.  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  litera- 
ture in  various  ways.  It  was  apparently  under 
his  auspices  that  Thespis  introduced  at  Athens  his 
rude  form  of  tragedy  (b.  c.  653),  and  that  dramatic 
contests  were  made  a regular  port  of  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  It  is  to  Pisistzmtus  that  we  owe  the 
first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would  most  likely 
now  exist  only  in  a few  disjointed  fragments. 
[Homkkl'8.]  Pisistratus  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a library, 
to  which  he  generously  allowed  the  public  access* 
By  his  first  wife  Pisistratus  had  2 sons,  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus.  By  his  2nd  wife,  Timonasta,  he 
had  also  2 sons,  lopbon  and  Theasalus,  who  are 
rarely  mentioned,  lie  had  also  a bastard  son, 
Hegesistratus,  whom  he  made  tyrant  of  Sigeum, 
after  taking  that  town  from  the  Mytilenaeans. 
Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  627,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  bis  eldest  son 
Hippias:  but  Hippias  and  bis  brother  Hippaithus 
appear  to  have  adniiuiitered  the  affairs  of  the  state 
with  so  little  outward  distinction,  that  they  are 
fj^uemly  spoken  of  as  though  they  had  been  joint 
tyrants.  They  continued  the  govenunent  on  the 
same  principles  as  their  father.  Thucydides  (vi. 
64)  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was 
exercised  till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hippar- 
chus inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Several 
dUiinguisbed  poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simo- 
nides of  Ceoa,  Anacreon  of  I'eos,  Ijuus  of  Her- 
mione,  and  Onomacritus.  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  614,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  Harmooil'S,  a great  change  ensued  in  the 
cliaracter  of  the  government.  Under  the  influence 
of  revengeful  feelings  and  fears  for  his  own  safety 
Hippias  DOW  became  a morose  and  suspicious 
tyrant  He  put  to  death  great  numbers  of  the 
citixens,  and  raised  money  by  extraordinary  imposts. 
His  old  enemies  the  Alcniaeonidoe,  to  whom  Me- 
gacies  belonged,  availed  themselves  of  the  growing 
diKontent  of  the  citixens  ; and  after  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  they  at  length  succeeded, 
supported  by  a large  force  under  Cleomenes,  in 
sxpeiltng  the  Pisistralidae  from  Attica.  Hippias 
Rud  his  connections  retired  to  Sigeum,  610.  The 
faniily  of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment,  a sentence  which  was  maintained  even 
tu  after-times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
paMed.  Hippias  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court 
uf  Dariua,  and  looked  forward  to  a restoration  to 
ais  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He  ac- 
companied the  expedition  sent  under  Datis  and 
Aruphomes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Persians  the 
^nof  5Iamthon,as  the  most  suitable  place  for  their  i 
landing.  was  now  (490)  of  great  age.  Ac-  | 
wrding  to  some  accounts  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
*^^^hon  ; according  to  others  he  died  at  Lemnos 
on  his  return.  Jlippioi  was  the  only  one  of  the 
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legitimate  tons  of  Pisistratus  who  hod  children  ; 
but  none  of  them  attained  distinction. 

RiO,  Calpnrnloj,  the  name  of  a distinguished 
plebeian  family.  The  name  of  Piso,  like  many 
other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected  w ith  agri- 
culture, the  noblest  and  most  honourable  pursuit 
of  the  ancient  Romans:  it  comes  from  the  verb 
pUert  or  yTtaiere,  and  refers  to  the  pounding  or 
grinding  of  com.^1.  Was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  B.  c.  216  ; was  praetor  urbamis 
211,  and  afterwards  commanded  as  propraetor  in 
Ktruria,  210.  Piso  in  bis  praetorship  proposed  to 
the  senate,  that  the  Ludi  Apollinarea,  which  had 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  preceding 
year  (212),  should  be  repeated,  and  should  be 
celebrated  in  future  annually.  The  senate  passed 
a decree  to  this  effect.  The  establishment  of  these 
games  by  their  ancestor  wras  commemorated  on 
coins  by  the  Pisones  in  later  times.  — 2.  C.,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  186,  and  received  Further 
Spain  as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
184,  and  obtained  a triumph  for  a victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  Lusitani  and  Celtiberi.  He  was 
consul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  consulship. 

Pisonet  tcith  tie  offHomen  Oueoninus, 

8.  L.,  received  the  agnomen  Caesoninus,  because 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Caesonia  gens.  He 
was  praetor  in  164,  and  obtained  the  province 
of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Lusitani.  He  was  consol  in  148,  and  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Carthage ; he  waa 
succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following  year 
by  Scipio.  — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  112  w ith 
M.  Liviua  Drusus.  In  107  be  served  as  legatoa 
to  the  consul,  Ij.  Cassius  Ix>nginus,  who  was  sent 
into  Oaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies, 
and  he  fell  together  with  the  consul  in  the  battle 
in  which  the  Roman  army  was  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Tigurini  in  the  territory  of  the  Ailobroges. 
This  Piso  was  the  grandfather  of  Caesar's  falhrr- 
in-  law,  a circumstance  to  which  Caesar  himself 
alludes  in  recording  his  own  victory  over  the  Tigu- 
rini  at  a later  time.  (Goes.  B.  (J.  i.  7, 12.)— 6.  L., 
son  of  No.  4,  never  rose  to  any  of  the  oflices  of 
state,  and  is  only  known  from  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his 
son.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Caiventius, 
a native  of  Cisalpine  Gau),  who  came  from 
Piocenlia  and  settled  at  Rome ; and  hence  Cicero 
calls  his  ton  in  contempt  a semi-Placentian. — 
6.  L..  son  of  No.  6,  was  an  unprincipled  de- 
bauchee and  a cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  69,  w hen  he  was  brought 
to  trial  by  P.  Clodius  fur  plundering  a province, 
of  which  be  had  the  adniinistration  afti-r  his 
praetorship,  and  be  was  only  acquitted  by  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the 
same  year  Caesar  married  his  daughUT  Cal- 
pumia  ; and  through  his  influence  Piso  obtained 
the  consulship  for  68,  having  for  his  colleague  A. 
Gabinius,  who  was  indebted  for  the  honour  to 
Pompey.  Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his 
measures  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  the  orator.  The  conduct  of  i’iso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  resent- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Cicero,  which  he  displayed 
against  Piso  on  many  subsequent  occasions.  At 
the  expiration  of  bis  consulship  Piso  went  to  liis 
province  of  Macedonia,  w here  he  remained  during 
2 years  (67  and  66),  plundering  the  province  in  the 
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mofet  ahameicftf  manner  In  the  latter  of  theae 
jean  the  senate  resolved  that  a successor  should  be 
appointed  ; and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which 
led  to  his  recall,  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most 
umneasared  terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  oj  {Pt  Provinciia  Con»uJaribu$),  Piso 
on  his  return  (55)  complained  in  the  senate  of  the 
attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  administration 
of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  reiterated  his 
charges  in  a speech  which  is  likewise  extant  {In 
Pisonem).  Cicero,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
bring  to  trial  the  father  indaw  of  Caesar.  In 
50  Piso  was  censor  with  Ap.  Claodius  Fulcher. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49)  Piso 
accompanied  Pompej  in  his  flight  from  the  citj  ; 
and  nlth.  ugh  he  did  not  go  with  him  across  the 
sen,  he  still  kept  aloof  from  Caesar.  He  subse- 
uentlr  returned  to  Rome,  and  remained  neutral 
uring  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar’s  death  (4  ( ) Piso  at  first  opposed  Antony, 
but  it  afterwards  mentioned  as  one  of  his  partisans. 

Lm  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  15,  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  province  of  Pamphylia  ; from  thence 
he  was  recalled  by  .\uguvlus  in  1 1,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  Thniciana,  who  had  attacked  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by 
Tiberius  praefectus  urbL  While  retaining  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  without  condescending  to 
servility,  he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good-will 
of  his  fellnw  citizens  by  the  integrity  and  justice 
with  which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in 
A.  0.  52,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  hoiionred  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  with  a public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  his  2 sons  that  Horace  ad- 
dressed his  epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

PiiOnt$  with  the  o^raomea  Fruyi, 

8.  Ii„  received  from  his  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousness the  surname  of  Fnigi,  which  is  perhaps 
nearly  equivalent  to  our** nan  of  honour.*’  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  149,  in  which  year  he  proposed 
the  first  law  for  the  punishment  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  consul  in  135,  and  carried  on 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Oracchui. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what  year. 
He  w’role  Annals,  which  contained  the  history  of 
Home  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age  in  which 
Piso  himself  lived.  — 9.  L.,  son  of  Na8,  served 
with  distinction  under  his  father  in  Sicily  in  133, 
and  died  in  Spain  about  1 1 1,  whither  he  had  gone 
as  propraetor.  — 10.  L.,  son  of  No.  9,  was  a col- 
league of  Verres  in  the  prnetorahip,  74,  when  he 
thwarted  many  of  the  unrighteous  schemes  of  the 
latter. — U.  C.,  son  of  No.  10,  married  Tiillin, 
the  daughter  of  Cicero,  in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to 
her  as  c.arly  as  67.  He  was  quaestor  in  58,  wlien 
ha  ust-d  every  exerti  -n  to  obtain  the  recall  of  his 
father-in-law  from  banishment  ; but  he  died  in  57 
before  Cicero's  return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  nc- 
count  of  the  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  bis 
behalf  during  his  banishment. 

PieoneM  xcitkoMt  an  agnomen. 

18.  C.,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  uristo* 
craticnl  parly  ; and  in  his  consulship  opposed  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  tribune  Ga- 
binius  for  giving  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  the  pirates.  In  66  and  65,  Piso  ad- 
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mmiftervd  the  provioee  of  Narbooeae  On]  as  pr>- 
consul,  and  while  there  suppressed  an  issurrectioQ 
of  the  Allobrogea.  In  63  be  was  accused  of  pJon- 
derrng  the  province,  and  was  dcfeiuied  by  Cicero. 
The  latter  charge  was  brought  against  Piso  at  the 
instigaticn  of  Caesar ; and  Piso,  in  revenge,  un- 
plori'd  Cicero,  but  without  success,  to  accuse  Caesar 
as  one  of  the  consmraton  of  Catiline. — IS.  K., 
UMially  called  X-  r^ptQl  Fiso,  because  he  was 
adopted  by  M.  Pupius,  when  the  Utter  was  an  old 
man.  He  retained,  however,  bis  family-name  Piso, 
just  as  Setpio,  after  his  adoption  by  Metellos,  was 
called  Metellos  Sripio.  [.Mbtbllus  No.  15.J  Oa 
the  death  of  L.  Cinoa,  in  84,  Piso  married  bis  wife 
Annin.  In  85  be  was  appointed  quaestor  to  the  con- 
sul L.  Scipio ; but  he  quickly  deserted  this  party,  and 
went  over  to  Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  dtvoroe 
bis  wife  on  account  of  her  previous  connection  with 
Cinna.  After  bis  praetorship,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  retan  to 
Home  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a triumph.  He 
served  in  the  Mithridatic  war  as  a legatns  of  Pom- 
pey. He  was  elected  consul  for  61  through  the 
influence  of  Pompey.  In  his  conaolship  PUo  gave 
great  offence  to  Cicero,  by  not  asking  the  orator 
hrst  in  the  senate  for  his  opiniMi,asd  by  taking  P. 
Clodiua  under  bis  protection  after  bis  violatioa  of 
the  mysteries  the  Bona  Dea.  Cicero  revenged 
himself  on  Piso,  by  preventing  him  from  obtaimi^ 
the  province  of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised 
him.  Piso,  in  bis  younger  days,  had  so  high  s 
reputatimi  as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  was  takes  to 
him  by  his  father,  in  order  to  receive  instroctsan 
from  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic  school 
in  philosophy,  in  which  be  received  instriKtioiis 
from  Staseaa.  — 14.  Ca.,  a young  noble  who  had 
dissipated  his  fortune  by  his  extravagance  and 
profligacy,  and  therefore  joined  Catiline  in  what  it 
usuaily  called  his  first  conspiracy  (66).  [For  de- 
tails see  p.  155,  b.j  The  senate  aiudons  to  get 
rid  of  Piso  sent  him  into  Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor, 
but  with  the  rank  and  title  of  propraetor.  His 
exactions  in  the  province  soon  made  him  so  hateful 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  be  was  murdered  by  them. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  by  some  that  he  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cras- 
sus.  — 15.  Cn.,  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  joined 
Rrutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  retured  to  Home ; but  be  disdained  to 
.ivk  Augustus  for  any  of  the  honours  of  the  state, 
and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  23.  —16.  On.)  son  of  No.  15,  inherited  all 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his  father.  He  was 
consul  u.  c.  7,  and  was  sent  by  Augustas  os  legate 
into  Spain,  where  he  nmde  himself  hated  by  his 
cruelty  .and  avarice.  Tiberius  after  his  accession 
was  chiefly  jealous  of  Oennanicus,  his  brothesr^ 
son  ; and  accordingly,  when  the  esstem  provincea 
were  assigned  to  Germanicus  in  A.  o.  18,  Tiberius 
conferred  upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  thwart  and  oppose  Germanicus.  Plaucina,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrip* 
pina.  Germanicus  and  Agrippina  were  thos  ex- 
posed  to  every  species  of  insult  and  opposition  from 
Piso  and  Plnncina  ; and  when  Germanicus  fell  ill 
in  the  autumn  of  1.9,  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  them.  Piso  on  his  return  to  Home 
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(90)  was  MCQ»c<i  of  iniirdering  Oennanicui ; tfae 
matter  was  investigated  by  the  senate  ; but  before 
the  investigation  came  to  an  end.  Piso  was  found 
one  morning  in  bis  room  with  his  throat  cut,  and 
his  sword  lying  by  his  side.  It  was  generally  sup- 

red  that,  despairing  of  the  emperor's  protection, 
bad  pot  an  end  to  his  own  life  ; but  others  be- 
lieved that  Tiberius  dreaded  hit  revealing  bis 
secrets,  and  accordingly  caused  bhn  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  powerful  infiuence  of  Livia  secured 
the  acquittal  of  PUncina.<»17.  0.,  the  leader  of 
the  well-known  conspiracy  against  Nero  in  a.  d. 
65.  Piso  himself  did  not  form  the  plot ; but  as 
soon  as  he  bad  joined  it,  his  gnat  popularity 
gained  him  many  partisans.  He  possessed  most 
of  the  qualities  which  the  Romans  prized,  high 
birth,  an  eloquent  addreea,  liberality  and  a&- 
bility  ; and  he  also  displayed  a sufficient  love  of 
magnihceoce  and  luxury  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
day,  which  would  not  have  tolerated  austerity  of 
manner  or  character.  The  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered by  Milichus,  a freedman  of  Flavius  Scerinus, 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Piso  thereupon  opened 
his  veins,  and  thus  died.  There  is  extant  a poem 
in  261  lines,  containing  a panegyric  on  a certain 
Calpuraius  Piso,  who  is  probably  the  same  person 
as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against  Nero.— 
18.  L.,  surnamed  Lioinianiifl,  was  the  son  of  j 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi,  and  was  adopted  by  ^ 
one  of  tbe  Pisones.  On  the  accession  of  Oalba  to 
the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his  son  and  successor 
Piso  Licinianns ; but  the  latter  only  enjoyed  the 
diatinction  4 days,  for  Otho.  who  had  hoped  to 
receive  this  honour,  induced  the  praetorians  to  rise 
against  the  empemr.  Piso  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  sol- 
diers. and  despatched  at  tl^e  threshold  of  tbe 
temple.  A.  D.  69. 

F^tor,  that  is,  the  baker,  a turname  of  Jupiter 
at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  bare  arisen  in  the  fob  i 
lowing  manner.  When  the  Gauls  were  besieging 
Rome,  the  god  suggested  to  tbe  besieged  the  idea 
of  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among  the  enemies,  to 
make  them  believe  that  the  Romans  had  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  thus  caused  them  to  give  up  the 
siege. 

PUtdrIa  or  Piftdrium  (Pistoriensis : Pi$toia\ 
a small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road  from  Luca  to 
Fiorentia,  rendered  memorable  by  tbe  defeat  of 
Catiline  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pit&na.  [Sfarta.] 

Pitilnfl  (Tlirds^  : .Saw/ee/i),  a seaport  town  of 
Mytia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Elaitic  gulf*  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kvenus  or.  according  to  some,  of  tbe 
Ca¥cus  ; almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under 
Titus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Academic 
philosopher  Arcetilaiis. 

PitltMaa.  [AsNARtA.] 

Pltlto  (risrflsj),  called  Soada  or  Soadila  by 
the  Romans,  the  prrsonifleation  of  Persuasion.  She 
was  worship]>ed  as  a divinity  at  Sicyon,  where  she 
was  honoured  with  a temple  in  the  agor&  Pitho 
also  oecurs  as  a surname  of  Aphrodite,  whose  wor- 
ship was  said  to  hare  been  introduced  at  Athens 
by  Theseus,  when  he  united  the  country  commu- 
nities into  towns.  At  Athens  the  statues  of  Pitho 
and  Aphrodite  Pandemos  stood  close  together ; 
and  at  Mrgara  the  statue  of  Pitho  stood  in  the 
teiBpls  of  Aphrodite  ; so  that  tbs  2 divinities  most 
be  conceived  as  closely  connected,  or  the  one,  per- 
haps, merely  as  an  attribute  of  tbe  other. 
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Pithon  (niflwv  also  ncf0o(i>  and  nuBety).  1.  Son 
of  .Agenor,  a Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  received  from  Alexander  tbe  govern- 
ment of  part  of  the  Indian  provinceii,  in  which  he 
was  confirmed  after  tbe  king's  death.  In  B.C.  316, 
he  received  from  Antigonus  the  satrapy  of  Dabylon. 
He  afterwards  fought  with  Demetrius  against  Pto- 
lemy, and  was  slain  at  tbe  battle  of  Gaxa,  312.  — 
8.  ^n  of  Crateuas  orCrateas,  a Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death  he  received 
fromPerdiocasthesatrapyofMedia.  Heaccompanied 
Perdiceas  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  (321),  but 
he  took  part  in  the  mutiny  against  Perdiceas,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  ^e  latter.  Pithon  ren- 
dered important  service  to  Antigonus  in  bis  war 
against  Enmenes;  but  afrer  the  death  of  Eumenet, 
he  began  to  form  schemes  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
goons,  316. 

Pidstim  (Pitinaa,  -Atis).  1.  a munici- 

pium  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  tfae  river  Pisaa- 
rus,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  called  in  inscriptions 
PUimates  Pi$aurenses.  The  town  also  bore  the 
surname  Mergens.  — 2.  A town  in  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Castrum  Novum  to  Prifernum. 

PittiUmi  (ILrroitdj),  one  of  those  early  culti- 
vators of  letters,  who  were  designated  as  **  tbe 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,*’  was  a native  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  bom  about  a c. 
65Z  He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a warrior, 
a statesman,  a philosopher,  and  a poet.  He  is 
first  mentioned,  in  public  life,  as  an  opponent  of 
the  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  he  overthrew  and  killed 
the  tyrant  Melancbrus,  a c.  612.  In  606,  he 
commanded  the  Mytilenaesms,  in  their  war  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  and  signalised  himself  by  killing 
in  single  combat  Phi^mon.  the  commander  of  the 
Athenians.  This  feat  Pittneus  performed  by  en- 
ungling  bis  adversary  in  a net,  and  then  despatch- 
ing him  with  a trident  and  a dagger,  exactly  after 
the  fashion  in  which  tbe  gladiators  called  retiarii 
long  afterwards  fought  at  Rome.  This  war  was 
terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  who 
.-isstgned  the  disputed  territory  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  the  internal  troubles  of  Mytilene  still  continued. 
The  supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratic  party, 
headed  by  Alcaeus  and  his  brother  .\ntimenidas; 
and  the  latter  were  driven  into  exile.  As  tbe 
exiles  tried  to  effect  their  return  by  force  of  anus, 
the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus  os  their  ruler, 
with  absolute  power,  under  tlie  title  of 
(ai<rwftr^njj).  He  held  this  office  for  lO  yean 
(589 — 579)  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  it,  having 
by  his  administration  restored  order  to  tbe  state, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  safe  enjoyment  of  a repub- 
lican form  of  govemraent.  lie  lived  in  great 
honour  at  M^'lilene  for  10  yean  after  the  re- 
signation of  his  government;  and  died  in  569,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom,  which  were  current  under  the 
I names  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Orcecp,  two  were 
OKribed  to  Pittacus,  namely,  XoAfirhe  f/s- 

and  KeufAr 

Pittheoj  (IliTflstJf),  king  of  Troeiene,  was  son 
of  Pelops  and  Dia,  frtber  of  Aeth^^  and  srand* 
father  and  instructor  of  Theseus,  When  Theseus 
married  Phaedra,  Piuheos  took  Hippolytus  into 
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hit  honie«  Hit  tomb  and  the  chair  on  which  he 
had  Mt  in  jud^ent  were  shown  at  Troezcne  down 
to  a late  time.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  art 
of  speaking,  and  even  to  have  written  a book  upon 
it.  Aethra  as  his  daugbt<?r  is  called  PitikcU, 

Fltj^  (tlirvcia : prob.  Skamelik\  a town  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  in  the  N.  of  Mysia,  between 
Parium  and  Priapus,  evidently  named  from  the 
pine  forests  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pityonfoui  (ntri;dKT}<7ot:  Anghittn)^  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Ar|[ulis. 

PItjMla  (niTM>t/r:  prob.  Pilxttnda)^  a Greek 
city,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  £.  coast  of 
the  Euzine,  360  stadia  N.W.  of  Dioscuriai.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  a considerable  city  and 

rt  It  w*as  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 

uring  tribe  of  the  lleniochi,  but  it  was  restored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fortress  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Pityftsa,  Pitynisa  (TTiri/ouca,  nirvoowtro,  con- 
tracted from  «iro4«a(ra  fern,  of  wtrudsif),  L e. 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Lampaacus,  SolamU,  and  Chioa«2.  A small 
island  in  the  ArgoUc  gulf. — 8.  The  name  of  2 
islands  off  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  W.  of  the  Ba- 
leares.  The  larger  of  them  was  called  Ebusus 
(/rtra),  the  smaller  Ophiussa  {Formemtem) : the 
latter  w*as  uninhabited. 

Pix5d&mi  (IIi{sf8apor),  prince  or  king  of  Caria, 
was  the  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  Hecatomous,  all 
of  whom  successively  held  the  sovereignty  of  Caria. 
Pizodanis  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  by 
the  expulsion  of  his  sister  Ada,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  her  brother  Iomxuh,  and  held  it  with- 
out opposition  for  5 years,  B.C.  340 — 335.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Oroiitobatcs. 

PlftMntla  (Placenlinus : Fkioenza\  a Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the  same  time 
as  Cremona,  n.c.  219.  It  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Anamarcs,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trebia,  and 
on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  to  Parma.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  in  200,  but  w*as 
soon  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  became  an  im- 
portant place.  It  continued  to  be  a flourishing 
town  down  to  the  time  of  the  Goths. 

Pl&cla  (nAoJciTj,  Ion. : XlAaxiriy6s\  an  ancient 
Pelasgian  settlement,  in  Mysia,  £.  of  Cyzicui,  at 
the  foot  of  Mu  Olympus,  seems  to  have  been  early 
destroyed. 

PUcXdla,  Oalla.  [Galla.] 

PlacXtus,  8ex.,  the  author  of  a short  L^tin 
w'ork,  entitled  A\fedicina  (or  Medicanuniis)  t* 
Animalibuty  consisting  of  34  chapters,  each  of 
which  treats  of  some  animal  whose  body  w*as  sup- 
posed to  possess  certain  medical  properties.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  contains  numerous  absurdities, 
and  is  of  little  or  no  value  or  interesU  The  date  of 
the  author  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  The  work 
is  printed  by  Stephanus  in  the  A/e«/icue  A fits  Frits- 
cipft^  Paris,  fol.  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

Pl&cas  (IlAdfror),  n mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thebe  : nol  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Placi.4,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  names  had  led 
some  to  simpose. 

Plan&rla  (prob.  Canaria^  Cunary)^  one  of  the 
ishnds  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Furtunatas. 

Planaala.  L (Punosa),  au  island  between 
Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  which  Augus- 
tus banished  bis  grandsun  Agrippa  Pustunius. « 
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2.  An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaol,  £.  of  the 
Stoechades. 

PUzLci&dei,  Pulgt&tliu.  [Fl'lgsntu  s.] 

Plandna,  iCnn&tla,  the  wife  of  Co.  Piso,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  a.o.  18.  While 
her  husband  used  every  effort  to  thwart  Ger- 
manicus,  she  exerted  herself  equally  to  annoy 
insult  .\grippUuL  She  was  encouraged  in  thia 
conduct  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  who 
saved  her  from  condemnation  by  the  senate  when 
she  was  occoied  along  with  her  husband  in  20. 
(Plso,  No.  16.]  She  was  brought  to  trial  again 
in  33,  a few  yean  after  the  death  of  Livia;  and 
having  no  longer  any  hope  of  escape,  she  put  an 
end  to  her  own  life. 

PluicIiU,  CxL,  first  served  in  Africa  under  tbe 
I propraetor  A.  Torquatui,  subsequently  in  n.  c 68 
under  tbe  proconsul  Q.  Metcllus  in  Crete,  and  next 
in  62  at  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  C.  Aoto- 
nius  in  Macedonia.  In  58  he  was  quaeator  in 
Macedonia  under  the  propraetor  L.  Appuleius,  and 
here  he  showed  great  kindness  to  Cicero,  when  tbe 
I latter  came  to  this  province  during  his  baniahment. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  56 ; and  was 
elected  curule  aedile  with  Plotius  in  54.  But 
before  Plancius  and  Plotius  entered  upon  their 
office  they  were  accused  by  Juvrntius  Laterensis, 
and  L.  C^ius  Longimu.  of  the  crime  of  sodaltiimm^ 
or  the  bribery  of  tbe  tribes  by  means  of  illegal 
auociations,  in  accordance  wi^  tbe  Lex  Liciiua, 

I which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  Liciiims 
I Crassus  in  the  preening  year.  Cicero  defended 
Plancius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  obtained 
his  acquittal  Plancius  espoused  the  Pompeian 
party  in  the  civil  wart,  and  aJfter  Caesar  bad  gained 
the  supremacy  lived  in  exile  in  Corcyra. 

PlaJlcus,  Xunfitlus,  the  name  ofa  distinguished 
plebeian  family.  The  surname  Plancus  signified  a 
person  having  flat  splay  feet  without  any  bend  in 
them.  L L.,  was  a fnend  of  Julius  CaeasLT,  and 
served  under  him  both  in  the  Gallic  and  the  cinl 
wars.  Caesar  shortly  before  his  death  nominated 
him  to  the  government  of  Tnuitalplne  Gaul  foe 
B.  c.  44,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Narbonese  and 
Relgic  portions  of  the  province,  and  also  to  the 
consulship  for  42,  with  D.  Brutus  as  hit  colle^^^e. 
After  Caesar's  death  Plancus  hastened  into  Gaol, 
and  took  pouession  of  bis  province.  Here  he  pre- 
pared at  first  to  support  the  senate  against  .Antony; 
but  when  I.epidus  joined  Antony,  and  their  umt^ 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Plancus,  tbe  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Asiniui  Pollio  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  to  unite  with  Antony  and  liepidoa. 
Plancus  during  his  government  of  Gaol  founded 
the  colonies  of  Lugdunum  and  Raurica.  He  was 
consul  in  42  according  to  the  arrangement  mode  by 
Caesar,  and  he  subsequently  foUo«*ed  Antony  to 
Asia,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  and  go- 
verned in  succession  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Syria.  He  deserted  Antony  in  32  shortly  befurw 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wv  between  the  latter 
and  Octavian.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Octavian.  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  w’aa  on  his  proposal 
that  Octavian  received  the  title  of  Augustus  in  27; 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  cenaorahip 
in  22  with  i'aulus  Aemilius  Lepidua.  Both  the 
public  and  private  life  of  Plancus  was  stained  by 
numerous  vices.  One  of  Horace’s  odes  {Carm.  L 7) 
is  nddrevsed  to  him.  «2.  T.,  lumamed  Borssu, 
brother  of  the  fonner,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
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B.  c.  52,  when  be  nipported  the  tiews  of  Pompey, 
who  mu  anxious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship.  With 
this  object  be  did  every  tbin;r  in  his  power  to  in- 
crease the  confusion  wliich  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Clodius.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  os  soon  as 
his  tribunate  bad  expired,  Plancus  was  accused  by 
Cicero  of  Vis  and  was  condemned.  After  his  con- 
demnation Plancus  went  to  Rarenna  in  Cisalpine 
Oaul,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caesar. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
restored  to  his  civic  rights  by  Caesar  ; but  he  ap- 
pears to  hare  taken  no  part  in  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  Plancus  fought  on  Antony's  side  in 
the  campaign  of  Mutina.  He  was  driven  out  of 
Pollentia  by  Pontius  Aquila,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus, 
and  in  his  flight  broke  his  leg.«*8.  Cn.,  brother 
of  the  two  preying,  praetor  elect  44,  was  charged 
by  Caesar  in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  his 
soldiers  of  lands  at  Duthrotum  in  Epirus.  As 
Auicus  possessed  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Cicero  commended  to  Plancus  with  much  eaniett- 
oess  the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was  praetor  in 
43  and  was  allowed  by  the  senate  to  join  his 
brother  Lucius  [No.  1]  in  Transalpine  Oaul. ••4. 
L.  PUutitU  PUsetia,  brother  of  the  3 preceding, 
was  adopted  by  a L.  Plautius,  and  therefore  took 
his  praenomen  as  well  as  noroen,  but  retained  his 
original  cognomen,  os  was  the  case  with  Metellus 
Scipio  [MsTSLLUa,  No.  15],  and  Pupius  Pisa 
[Pfso,  Na  13.]  Before  his  adoption  his  praeno- 
men was  Coins.  He  was  included  in  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirs,  43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Lucius,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Pla&fldot  Kaxlmtu,  waa  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Constantinopolitan  monks  of  the  last 
age  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a theologian,  grammarian,  and  rheto- 
rician; but  bis  name  is  now  chiefly  interesting  os 
that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of  those  collections 
of  minor  Greek  poems,  which  were  known  by  the 
namt'S  of  Garlands  or  AntMoioptes  (2r4^aroi,  'Ae- 
doAo7fai).  Planudes  flourish^  at  Constantinople 
in  the  first  half  of  the  14ih  century,  under  the 
emperors  Andronictsa  II.  and  III.  Palarologi.  In 
a.  D.  1327  he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  am- 
bassador to  V'enice.  As  the  AniMo<fy  of  Planudes 
was  not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognised  as  The  Greek  Anihoiotjy^  until 
the  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Constaniinus 
Cephalat,  this  is  chosen  as  the  fittest  place  for  an 
account  of  the  Liierary  History  of  the  Greek  An- 
ihotopy.  1.  M<tteriai$.  The  various  collections,  to 
which  their  compilers  gave  the  name  of  Garland* 
and  Antholoffies,  were  made  up  of  short  poems, 
chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  character,  and  in  the 
elegiac  metre.  Tbe  earliest  examples  of  such  poetry 
were  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  on  monuments, 
such  as  those  erected  to  commemorate  heroic 
deeds,  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  especially 
victors  in  the  public  garnet,  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  dedicatory  oflferings  in  temples  {hsaHitiara)\ 
to  which  may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  say- 
ings. At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature,  poets  of  the  highest  fame  cultivated  this 
species  of  composilion,  which  received  its  most 
parfect  develofuncnt  from  the  hand  of  Simonides. 
Thencefortb,  as  a set  form  of  poetry,  it  became  a 
flt  vehicle  for  tbe  brief  expression  of  thoughts  and 
sentiments  on  any  subject ; until  at  last  the  form 
came  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
lUerati  of  Alexandria  and  Bysantium  deemed  the 
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ability  to  make  epigrams  an  essential  part  of  tbe 
character  of  a Knolar.  Hence  the  mere  trifling, 
the  stupid  jokes,  and  the  wretched  personalities, 
which  form  so  large  a port  of  the  epigrammatic 
poetry  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  — 2,  The 
Garland  of  Meleager.  At  a comparatively  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  various 
persons  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  historical  au- 
thorities; but  the  first  person  who  made  such  a 
collection  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserv'e 
epigrams  of  all  kinds,  was  Mklsxqxr,  a cynic 
philosopher  of  Gadare,  in  Palestine,  about  b.  c.  bO. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  46  poets,  of 
all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The  Garland  (2r4- 
^ovor),  with  reference  to  the  common  comparison 
of  small  beautiful  poems  to  floarers.  The  same  idea 
is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  ( 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  ns  the 
title  of  his  work.  The  Garland  of  Meleager  waa 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  epigram.  -^3. 
The  Anthology  of  Philip  of  TTtessalonica^  was  com- 
piled in  tbe  time  of  Trajan,  avowedly  in  imitation 
of  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of 
more  recent  writers.  — 4.  l)iogenHtnng.Straton^und 
Diogene*  Lak’rtius.  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  tbe  learned  grammarian,  Dioge- 
nianut  of  Heraclea,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which 
is  entirely  lost  It  might  have  been  well  if  the 
same  fate  had  beMlen  the  very  polluted  collection 
of  his  contemporary,  Stratnn  of  Sardia  About  the 
same  time  Diogenes  Laertius  collected  the  epigrams 
which  are  interspersed  in  his  lives  of  the  philoso- 
phers, into  a separate  book.  — h.  Agathias  Scholoiti- 
car,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a 
collection  entitled  Ki/aAot  Intypa^pArtev.  It  w*as 
divided  into  7 books,  according  to  subjects.  The 
poems  included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers, 
and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his 
contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and 
Macedoniua  — 6.  The  Anthology  of  Constautmus 
CephtUas^  or  the  Palatine  Anthology.  ConsLantmus 
Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  4 centuriea 
after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  lUth 
centUT}*,  under  the  emperor  Constantinui  Poqihyro- 
genitus.  The  labours  of  preceding  compilers  may 
be  viewed  os  merely  supplementary  to  the  Garland 
of  Meleager;  but  tbe  Antholoffy  of  Cons:antinus 
Cephalas  was  an  entirely  new  citllection  from  the 
preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original  sources. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Constantine  himself.  The 
MS.  of  the  Anthology  w*aa  diKovered  by  Salmasiut 
in  1606,  in  tbe  library  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1623),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palatim  Anthology  and  the  Pu/iinin 
OtUs  of  the  flrtek  Anthology.  This  MS.  was  re- 
stored to  ill  old  home  at  Heidelberg  after  the  peace 
of  1K15.  — 7.  The  Anthology  of  Planudes  \%  arranged 
in  7 bonks,  each  of  which,  except  the  5th  and  7th, 
is  divided  into  chapters  accewding  to  subjects,  and 
these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
Tbe  contents  of  the  Itooks  are  as  follows:  — 1. 
Chiefly  4vi5«urri#td,  that  ta,  displays  of  skill  in 
this  species  of  poetn',  in  91  chapter*.  2.  Jocular 
nr  satiric  (easrwrtad  i.  chaps.  53.  3.  Sepulchral 

(/riTM/iCia),  chaps.  32.  4.  Inscriptioti*  on  statues 
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of  athletos  iii4  other  worki  of  art,  deecriptiooi  of 
^Ueeo,  &£.  chap*.  35.  5.  The  iSrpAraJM  of  Ckriato- 

donu,  aod  epifrruiu  on  fUtuca  of  cbanoteers  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Coortaatipoplc.  6.  Dedicatory 
< oya^^iariicd),  chapa  27.  7.  Amatory  (fptrriMi). 
Piaoudei  did  liuJe  more  thaa  abridge  and  re- 
arnu^e  the  Anthology  of  Ccritantiam  Cephaba 
Only  a few  epiirnmi  are  fooikd  is  the  Plasodean 
Anthology,  which  are  not  is  the  Palatine. ~ The 
beet  editiooi  of  the  Greek  Antbelogy  are  by 
Brunck  and  Jacola.  Bninck'i  edition,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Analttia  Veirrmm  Poe- 
toraia  0'raecfirii,Af gen torati,  1772— -1776.  3 roU. 
8ro«  coDtaina  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
beeidee  eome  porm«  which  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded noder  that  title.  Branch  adopted  a new 
arrangement : be  diacarded  the  hooka  and  chapters  ; 
of  the  early  Anthology,  placed  together  all  the  I 
epigrams  of  each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets  | 
t^inseWes  in  chronological  order,  placing  those  | 
epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  I 
under  the  separate  bead  of  fJfewora.  Jacobs' 
edition  is  founded  upon  Branck's,  but  is  much 
superior,  and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  It  is  in  13  Tols.  8ro,  namely, 
4 vola  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indices,  and  3 of  Com- 
mentaries, divided  into  8 parts.  Lips.  1795—1814. 
After  the  restoralioo  of  the  MS.  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology  to  the  Unirersity  of  Heidelberg,  Jacobs 
published  a separate  edition  of  the  Palatiae  An- 
tholotry.  Lips.  1813—1817,  3 toU. 

Pl&tSM,  more  oommosly  PlstssM  (nAdraio, 
nXaroMu  : IlAsrrairvr),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Asopus.  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  It  was  said  to  hare  been  founded  by 
Th«)^;  and  its  name  was  oommonly  dehTed  from 
Platara,  a daughter  of  Asopus.  The  town,  though 
not  large,  played  an  important  part  in  Greek  bts- 
tory,  and  experienced  laaay  suiking  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  At  an  early  period  the  Platacans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens  ; and 
when  the  Pershins  invaded  Attica,  in  & c.  490, 
they  sent  lOUU  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  had  the  honour  of  frghting  on  their  tide 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the  The- 
bans; and  the  place  was  still  in  ruins  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (479),  when  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  in  their  territory,  in  which  Mardonius 
was  defeated,  and  the  indepeodenoe  of  Greece 
secured.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  terri- 
tory* of  Plataea  was  declared  inviolable,  and  Pau- 
sauias  and  the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  its 
independence.  The  sanctity  of  the  city  was  still 
frirtber  secured  by  its  being  selected  as  the  place 
in  which  the  great  festival  of  the  Eleutheria  was 
to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  those  Greeks  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war.  (15ee  Diet  of  Antiq.  art  EUu- 
tkeria.)  'i'he  Plataeans  further  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  large  sum  of  80  talents.  Plataea  now 
enjoyed  a prosperity  of  50  years  ; but  in  the  3rd 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (429)  the  Thebans 
persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and 
after  a siege  of  2 years  at  length  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  tkr  place  (427  ).  PIstaeu  was 
tmw  rased  to  the  ground,  but  was  again  rebuilt 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387).  It  was  de- 
stioyed  the  3rd  time  by  its  inveterate  enemies  the 
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TbebuM  is  374.  It  was  ones  msre  restored  tmdet 
the  Mseedeuaas  supieiuacy.  and  cootinoed  in 
existence  till  a very  late  period.  Its  wails  woe 
rebuilt  by  Jusfintaa, 

Platawodaa  (IXAuraassdgv:  Aju  a 

promentorr  in  Uw  W.  of  Messuna. 

PlAtkaa,  -am,  -us  (nAsrrdni,  nAsh-aasr.  DAa- 
rurot),  a fortreas  is  Phoenicia,  ia  a narrow  pus 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea.  near  the  nrer  Da- 
rn aras  or  Tamyru  {Dammr\ 

Piktdu  (nAarso,  also  -era,  -eesd,  ^Ua),  aa 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  the  frm 
place  taken  pessmkm  of  by  the  Greek  colousts 
under  Battus.  [CraiWAica.] 

PlAto  (nAdrwr).  L The  comic  poet,  was  a 
aative  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophaaeu, 
Phrjnicbus,  Eupolis,  asd  Pbereetates,  and  don- 
risbed  from  B.C.  428  to  389.  He  ranked  aacag 
the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Conody.  From  the 
expreastons  of  the  grammanaas,  and  from  the  large 
number  of  fragments  which  axe  praaerred,  it  m 
evident  that  bis  plays  were  only  second  in  popn- 
larity  to  thoee  Aristophanes.  Parity  of  lan- 
guage, refined  ^larpneos  of  wit,  and  a eombinatioa 
of  the  vigour  of  the  OU  Comedy  with  the  grater 
elegance  of  the  Middle  and  the  New,  warn  his 
chi^  ehaiaetehsties.  Snidas  gives  the  titles  of  30 
of  his  dremai.^8.  The  phikimpher,  was  the  sen 
of  Aristoo  and  Periclione  or  Potooe,  and  was  bon 
at  Athens  either  in  B.C.  429  or  4^.  According 
to  othere,  be  was  bora  in  the  ncighbonrinfg  island 
of  Aegina.  His  paternal  family  bomted  of  being 
descended  from  Codrus ; his  maternal  anenotart  of 
a relatioiuhip  with  Sobn.  Plato  himself  mantions 
the  relationship  of  Ccitiaa,  his  materaai  uncle,  with 
S<doo.  Originslly,  we  are  told,  be  was  mrard 
^er  his  gnndfitther  Aristoeles,  but  in  conaeqneoce 
of  the  flumy  of  hia  speech,  or,  as  others  have  it, 
the  brmdth  of  bis  diest,  be  acquired  that  name 
under  which  alone  we  Iraow  him.  One  story  amdo 
him  the  sou  of  ApoUo ; another  related  that  bees 
vettled  upon  the  lipe  of  the  aleepiog  child.  He  is 
alto  said  to  have  oonlended,  when  a youth,  ia  the 
Isthmian  aad  other  games,  as  well  as  to  have 
made  attempts  in  epic,  Ijnic,  and  dithyrambsc 
poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philr 
sophy  till  a later  tiow,  probably  after  Socrates  had 
drawn  him  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  infiocnoe. 
Plato  was  instnicted  in  grammar,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics by  the  most  distinguished  teachera  of  that 
time.  At  an  early  age  be  had  become  acquainted, 
through  Cratylut,  with  the  doctrines  of  Hecaciitua, 
and  through  other  instnictors  with  the  phiioaa 
phical  dogmas  of  the  fileatics  and  of  Anaxagona. 
In  his  2(Hh  year  he  is  said  to  have  betaken  him- 
self to  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  moot  ardent 
admirers.  After  the  death  of  Socrates  (399)  he 
withdrew  to  Megma,  where  be  probably  enmpoeed 
several  of  bis  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a diw- 
lectical  character.  He  next  went  to  Cyrene  throogh 
friendship  for  the  mathematician  Theodorus;  had 
is  said  to  have  visited  afterwards  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  through  hia 
eagerness  for  knowledge.  The  OKire  distant  joor- 
neys  of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the 
Hebrews.  Babylonians,  and  Atsyrians,  to  the  Mags 
and  Persians  are  mentioned  only  by  wbiere  <m 
whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  That  Plata, 
during  his  residence  in  Sicily,  became  acqoainted, 
through  Dion,  with  the  eider  Dienysius,  but  very 
soon  fell  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asemed  by  credible 
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witnetMt.  Bat  more  doubt  attoehes  to  the  story, 
which  reUtM  that  ho  was  gfi^en  op  by  the  tyrant 
to  the  Spartan  ambaoBador  Pollis,  by  him  sold  into 
Aeginn,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cyreniaa  Anni> 
cefia  Plato  U Msd  to  have  viiiled  Sicily  when 
40  years  old,  consequently  in  389.  A^r  hie 
return  he  begw  to  teach,  pi^y  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  avenues,  near  the 
city,  between  the  exterior  Ceramicns  and  the  bill 
Colonus  Hippius,  and  partly  in  his  garden,  which 
was  situated  at  Colonna  He  taught  gratuitously, 
and  without  doubt  mainly  in  the  form  of  lively 
dialogue ; yet  on  the  more  difflcnlt  parts  of  his 
doctrinal  systom  he  probably  deliver^  also  con- 
nected lectures.  The  more  narrow  circle  of  bit 
disciples  assembled  themselTes  in  bis  garden  at 
common  simple  meals^  and  it  was  probably  to  them 
alone  that  the  inscription  said  to  have  been  set  up 
over  the  veitibole  of  the  house,  let  no  one  enter 
who  it  unacquainted  with  geometry,**  had  refer* 
eoee.  From  thit  house  came  forth  his  nephew 
Spetuippus  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  AnstoUe, 
neraclidet  Ponticus,  Hestiaeus  of  Perinthos,  Phi* 
lippus  the  Opnntian,  and  others,  men  from  the  roost 
dilferent  ports  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  cirrie  of 
Uiose  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to  the 
more  narrow  community  of  the  school,  sought  in- 
struction and  incitement  from  him,  such  disfrn* 
guisbed  men  as  Chabrias,  Ipbicrates,  Tunothens, 
Phocion,  Hyperides,  Lyenrgns,  and  Isocrates,  are 
said  to  have  belonged.  Whether  Demosthenes 
was  of  the  number  is  doubtful.  Even  women  are 
•aid  to  have  attached  themselves  to  him  as  his 
disciples.  Plato*s  occupation  as  an  instructor  was 
twice  interrupted  by  his  voyages  to  Sicily;  first 
when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  win  the  younger  Dionysius  to  philosophy  ; 
the  ’2nd  time,  a few  years  later  (about  360),  wbra 
the  wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invi- 
tation of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which  , 
bad  broken  out  between  him  and  his  step-uncle  I 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts  ! 
were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own  I 
•afety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Archytas.  That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  r»> 
alising  through  the  conversion  of  Dionysius  his 
idea  of  a state  in  the  rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was 
a belief  pretty  generally  spread  in  antiquity,  and 
which  finds  some  coufinnation  in  the  expressione 
of  the  philosopher  himself,  and  of  the  7th  Platonic 
letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  written  with  the 
most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  treated 
of.  With  the  exception  of  these  2 visits  to  Sicily, 
Plato  was  occupied  from  the  time  when  he  open^ 
the  school  in  the  Academy  in  giving  instruction 
and  in  the  composition  of  hit  works.  He  died  in 
the  82nd  vear  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.  According  to 
tome  he  died  while  writing,  according  to  others  at 
a nuirriage  feast.  According  to  hu  last  will  his 
garden  remained  the  property  of  the  school,  and 
passed,  considerably  increased  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions, into  the  hands  of  the  N«<vPlatonists,  who 
kept  as  a festival  his  birth-day  as  well  as  that  of 
Somtes.  Athenians  and  strangers  hraoured  his 
memory  by  monuments.  Still  ha  had  no  Lack  of 
enemies  and  enviers.  He  was  attacked  by  con- 
temporary comic  poets,  as  Theopomput,  Alexis. 
Cratinns  the  yonnger,  and  others,  by  one-sided 
Socratics,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later 
Megarics,  and  also  by  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  oer- 
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tain  Peripntetica,  and  later  writers  eager  for  de- 
traction. Thus  even  Antisthenes  and  Aristoxenus 
charged  him  srith  sensuality,  avarice,  and  syco- 
phancy; and  others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and 
envy  towards  other  Sociutics,  Prougoras.  Epichar^ 
mos,  and  Philolaus.««*Tha  Writing!  of  Plato. 
These  writings  have  come  down  to  ui  complete, 
and  have  iriways  been  admired  as  a model  of  the 
union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical  acute- 
ness and  depth.  They  are  iu  the  funn  of  dialogue ; 
but  Plato  vras  not  the  first  writer  who  employed 
this  style  of  composition  for  philosophical  insiruo> 
tioo.  Zeno  the  Eleatie  had  already  written  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Alexamenus 
the  Teian  and  Sopbron  in  the  mimes  had  treated 
ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  XentH 
pbon,  Aeschines,  Antisthenes,  Endides,  and  other 
Socratice  also  bad  made  use  of  the  dialogical 
form ; but  Plato  baa  handled  this  form  not  only 
with  greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  preceded 
him,  but,  in  all  probability,  with  the  distinct 
intention  of  keeping  by  this  very  means  true  to 
the  admonition  of  Somtes,  not  to  communicate 
instruction,  but  to  lead  to  tbe  spontaneous  di^ 
corery  of  it.  Tbe  dialo^es  of  Plato  are  closely 
eounected  with  one  another,  and  various  amuige- 
ments  of  them  have  been  proposed.  Schleierma- 
chef  divides  them  into  3 series  or  classes.  In  the 
; 1st  be  considers  that  tbe  germs  of  dialectic  and  of 
' the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in 
all  the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration;  in  the 
2nd  those  germs  develop  themselves  funher  by 
means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting  tbe 
difference  between  common  and  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion  and 
knowledge  (84{a  and  in  tbe  3rd  they 

receive  their  com^etion  by  means  of  an  objectively 
scientific  working  out,  wiUt  the  Mparation  of  ethics 
and  ph3rsics.  The  1st  aeries  emlfraoes,  according 
to  Schleiermacber,  tbe  Pkasdntty  Lym,  Prvtagoraty 
Lackttj  Charmida^E^hypImn^Mn^  Parmemdft;  to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the  Apoloffia^ 
Crito^  /oa,  Hippiaa  A/aaor,  Uiftpairitui^  Minos  and 
Akibiades  II.  The  2nd  seriee  contains  tbe  Oomjia$y 
LleusMas,  iWaso,  Entkydnmus^  Craijfius^  Sopkisift^ 
PoUhats,  &fmpomum^  Pktudo^  and  PhiUbus  ; to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the 
Bratiaf^  AieUdadns  /.,  M€nsjsenus,  Hippias  Major ^ 
and  CUtupkon.  Tbe  3rd  eeries  comprises  the  /fe- 
pubtic^  CriHaSt  and  the  Lavs.  This 

arrangefflent  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  the  dialogues,  though  open  to  ex- 
ception in  several  particulars.  The  genutnenets  of 
several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  questioned,  but 
for  the  most  part  on  insuffideot  grounds  The 
Epinansit^  however,  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  the  A/nsos  and  Hij>parckus  to  a 
Soentio.  The  2nd  AieMades  was  attributed  by 
ancient  critics  to  Xenophon.  The  AnUrartar  and 
Ciiiopkon  are  probably  of  much  later  origin.  Tbe 
Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  different  periods; 
the  oldest  of  them,  the  7th  and  8th,  probably  by 
diKiples  of  Plato.  The  dialogues 
Sityphns^  Eryxias^  A^iockut.,  and  those  on  justice 
and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by 
andent  critics  as  spurious,  and  with  them  may  be 
associaietl  the  IlipparckuSy  Theages^  and  tbe 
nUitms.  The  genuineness  of  tbe  IsT  seems 

doubtful.  The  smaller  HippiaSy  the  /oa,  and  the 
il/nseaeaifs,  on  tbe  other  hand,  which  are  assailed 
by  many  modern  citiea,  may  very  well  maintain 
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their  c^nd  as  occtiiooal  compoiitiooi  of  PUto.^ 
The  Fhiloeophy  of  Plato.  The  nature  of  this 
work  will  allow  only  a few  brief  remarks  upon  this 
subject.  The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy (the  two  fundamental  tendencies  of  the 
Greek  mind),  gives  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a 
charm,  which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  thoiigh  we 
may  have  but  a deficient  comprehension  of  their 
subject-matter.  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute 
of  the  Godhead  ; that  philosophy,  springing  from 
the  impulse  to  htow^  is  the  necessity  of  the  intel- 
lectual man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in 
which  he  participatea  When  once  we  strive  after 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a lover,  she  becomes 
the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul, 
adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  nigbt-Iike  to  the  true 
day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  however,  presup- 
poses an  original  communion  with  Deing^  tj^y  so 
called  ; and  this  communion  again  presuppoKS  the 
divine  nature  or  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
impulse  to  become  like  the  Eternal.  This  impulse 
is  the  love  which  generates  in  Truth,  and  the  de- 
Telopment  of  it  is  termed  IHaUdic*.  Out  of  the 
philosophical  impulse  which  is  developed  by  Dia^ 
Itctics  not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct 
action  springs  forth.  Socrates*  doctrine  respecting 
the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true, 
rigorous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to 
be  set  forth  in  a preliminary  manner  in  the  Prota- 
goras and  the  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it 
They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a foun- 
dation for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common 
views  that  were  entertained  of  morals  and  of  rir- 
tne.  For  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and 
physics  occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dialectics  are  not 
treated  of  as  a distinct  and  separate  province,  yet 
lie  must  rightly  bo  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  threefold  division  of  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
be  had  before  him  the  decided  object  to  develop 
the  Socratic  method  into  a scientific  system  of  dia- 
lectics, that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  our  moral  action  (physics 
and  ethics),  and  therefore  he  separates  the  general 
investigations  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at 
least  relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics 
and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Theaetetus,  Sophistes, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylus,  are  principally  dialecti- 
cal ; the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Poliiicus,  Philebus, 
and  the  Politics,  principally  ethical ; while  the 
Timaeus  is  exclusively  physical.  Plato's  dialectics 
and  ethics,  however,  have  been  more  successful 
than  his  physica — Pinto's  doctrine  of  ideas  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  bis  system. 
He  maintained  that  the  existrace  of  things,  cogni- 
sable only  by  means  of  conception,  is  their  true 
eiience,  their  idea.  Hence  be  asserts  that  to 
deny  the  reality  of  ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scien- 
tific research.  He  departed  from  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  idea  (namely,  that  of  form 
or  figure),  inasmuch  as  he  understood  by  it  the 
unities  (si'djcr,  ^i^cs)  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  tile  visible,  the  changeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  pure  thinking.  He  included 
under  the  expression  idea  every  thing  stable  amidst 
the  changes  of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing 
and  unchangeable  definitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  things  and  our  knowledge  of  them  are  condi- 
tioned, such  as  the  ideas  of  genua  and  species,  the 
laws  and  ends  of  nature,  as  also  the  principles 
of  cognition,  and  of  moral  action,  and  the  essences 
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of  u{dividoal,  concrete,  thinking  souls.  His  S3rstem 
of  ethics  was  founded  upon  hii  dialectics,  as  u 
remarked  above.  Hcn^  be  asserted  that  not  being 
in  a condition  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  good  with 
full  distinctness,  we  are  able  to  approximate  to  it 
only  so  £sr  as  we  elevate  the  power  of  thinking  to 
its  original  purity.  — The  best  editions  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Plato  are  by  Bekker,  Berol.  1816 
—1818,  by  Stallbaum,  Ootba,  18‘27«  seq.,  and  bj 
Orelli  and  others,  Turtc.  1839. 

Flautln  Omut,  a plebeian  gens  at  Rome.  The 
name  is  also  written  PloUut^  just  as  we  have  both 
Godiu$  and  Ciamditu.  The  gens  was  divided  into 
the  families  of i*fx>^i(s,6'i/caiwf,  lewao, 
Praor;  and  although  several  members  of  these 
families  obtained  the  consulship,  none  of  them  ore 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a separate  notice. 

PUntiiitas,  FhItIqi,  an  African  by  birth,  the 
fellow-townsman  of  Septimius  Sevenu.  He  served 
as  praefect  of  the  praetorium  under  this  emperor, 
who  loaded  him  with  honours  and  wealth,  and 
virtually  made  over  much  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity into  his  hands.  Intoxicated  by  these  di»- 
tiiictioQS,  Plautianus  indulged  in  the  most  despotic 
tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of  cruelty  almoet 
iMyond  beliet  In  a.  d.  '202  bis  daughter  Plautilla 
was  married  to  Caracalla ; but  having  discovered 
the  dislike  cherished  by  Caracalla  towards  both 
his  daughter  and  himself,  and  looking  forward 
with  apprehension  to  the  downfall  which  awaited 
him  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  be  formed  a 
plot  against  the  life  both  of  Septimius  and  Cara- 
calla.  His  tresKbery  was  discovned,  and  be  was 
immediately  put  to  death,  203.  His  daughter 
Plautilla  was  banished  first  to  Sicily,  smd  subse- 
quently to  Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  harslets.  After  the  murder  of  Geca,  b 
212,  Plautilla  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  her 
husband. 

PUntUli^  [Plautianus.] 

PlanUus.  1.  A.,  a man  of  consular  rank,  who 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius  in  a,  d.  43  to 
subdue  Britain.  He  renmined  in  Britain  4 yean, 
and  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  island.  He  ob- 
tained an  oration  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  47. 

8.  A Roman  jurist,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  and  is  cited  by  subsequent  jurisu. 

Plautus,  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a native  of  Sarsina,  a small  village  im 
Umbria.  He  is  usually  called  M.  Accius  /^I'aaras, 
but  his  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modem  scholar 
has  shown,  was  T.  Xaccius  Plautus.  The  dau  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  plsced  about 
B.  c.  254.  He  probably  came  to  Rome  at  an  early 
age,  since  he  displays  such  a perfect  mastery  ^ 
the  Latin  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature,  which  he  could  hardly  have  ac- 
quired in  a provincial  town.  Whether  he  ever 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  is  doubtful  When 
he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was  in  needy  circumstances, 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  service  ot  the  acv>rs. 
With  the  money  he  bad  saved  in  this  inferior 
station  he  left  Rome  and  set  up  in  business : bu; 
bis  speculations  failed ; he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
his  necessities  obliged  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
a baker,  who  employed  him  in  turning  a hand- 
mill  While  in  this  degrading  occupation  he  wrote 
3 plays,  the  sole  of  which  to  the  managers  of  the 
public  games  enabled  him  to  quit  his  drudgery, 
and  begin  his  literary  career.  He  was  then  pto- 
bably  about  30  years  of  age  (‘.^24 ),  and  accordingly 
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eommene«<l  writinf^  comedies  « few  ye&n  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  con- 
tinued hit  literary  occupation  for  about  40  jearv, 
and  died  in  184,  when  he  was  70  years  of 
His  contemporaries  at  first  were  Lirios  Andronicos 
and  Naevius,  afterwards  Knnius  and  Caealius: 
Terence  did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  20  years 
after  his  death.  During  the  long  time  that  be 
held  possession  of  the  stage,  be  was  always  a great 
fittourite  of  the  people ; and  he  express^  a bold 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  in  the  epitaph 
which  be  wrote  for  his  tomb,  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us : — ' 

**Postquam  est  mortem  aptus  Plautus,  comoedia 
luget 

Scena  dcserta,  dein  risus,  ludus  jocusque 

£t  numeri  innumeri  siiuul  omnes  collacrumanint.** 

Plautus  wrote  a great  number  of  comedies,  and  in 
the  last  century  of  the  republic  there  were  1 30  plays, 
which  bore  his  name.  Most  of  these  however  were 
not  considered  genuine  by  the  best  Homan  critics. 
There  were  several  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  of  these  the  roost  celebrated  was  the 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  Quaettitmet  PiaiUuta4, 
Varro  limited  the  undoubted  comedies  of  the  poet 
to  21,  which  were  hence  called  the  FabtUa*  Karro- 
niaJHte.  These  Varronian  comedies  are  the  same 
as  those  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  time, 
with  the  loss  of  one.  At  present  we  poesess 
only  21)  comedies  of  Plautus ; but  there  were  ori-  | 
ginjUly  21  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Viduiaria^ ' 
which  was  the  21st,  and  which  came  last  in  the  ' 
collection,  was  tom  off  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  titles  of  the  21  Varronian  pUys 
are;  1.  Ampki/rno,  2.  .dn'iiana.  3.  Aululaha, 
4.  Captici.  5.  Cureulia.  6.  Omita.  7.  CideUarui. 
8.  Epuikut.  9.  liaockide$.  10.  MoiUtlaria,  11. 
Af^nofckmi,  12.  Mdn.  13.  Meroatcr.  14.  Pteu‘ 
doius.  15.  Fontulu$.  IG.  Etna.  17.  Rwieni. 
J8.  Stidtui.  19.  7WAMmmM.  20.  Tritemtemtui. 
21.  Vitiuluria.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the 
one  in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by 
Varro.  The  present  order  is  evidently  alphabeti- 
cal ; the  initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is 
alone  regarded,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those 
which  follow:  hence  wc  find  Capttvi^  Curculio^ 
C)isie//ana  : Mo$teUariay  Memuckmi^  Afi/es, 
MfraUor : Fteudolusy  Poenulu$^  Pena.  The  play 
of  the  Baeeki-les  forms  the  only  exception  to  the 
Alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed  after  the 
Eptdicu*  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had  observed 
that  Plautus,  in  the  BaockkU$  (ii.  2.  3t>),  referred 
to  the  Epidiau  as  an  earlier  work.  The  names  of 
the  comedies  are  either  taken  from  some  leading 
character  in  the  play,  or  from  some  circumstance 
which  occurs  in  it : those  titles  ending  in  arw  are 
adjectives,  giving  a general  description  of  the  play; 
thus  Annaria  is  the  **  AiS'Comedy.**  The  come- 
dies of  FUutus  enjoyed  unrivalled  popularity  among 
the  Romans,  and  continued  to  be  represent^  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popu- 
larity of  Plautus  through  so  many  centuries  was 
owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  his  being  a national 
poet.  Though  be  founds  his  plays  upon  Greek 
models,  the  characters  in  them  act,  speak,  and 
joke  like  genuine  Romans,  and  he  thereby  secured 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience  more  completely  than 
Terence  could  ever  have  done.  Whether  Plautus 
borrowed  the  plan  of  all  his  pUyi  from  Greek  mo- 
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dels,  it  is  impouible  to  say.  The  (S$teUaria,  Hoc- 
ekitUsy  PoenuluSy  and  Stickus^  were  taken  from 
Menander,  the  Vasina  and  Rudent  from  Diphilus, 
and  the  Mercator  and  the  7>iaummiu  from  Phile- 
mon, and  many  others  were  undoubtedly  founded 
upon  Greek  originals.  But  in  all  cases  Plautus 
allowed  himself  much  greater  liberty  than  Terence; 
and  in  some  instances  he  appears  to  have  simply 
taken  the  leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek, 
and  to  have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  ^hion.  It  has 
been  inferred  fn»m  a well-known  line  of  Horace 
{Epist,  ii.  1.  58),  **  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
pr^iare  Epichami,**  that  PlauUii  took  great 
pains  to  imitate  Epichamms.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing  plays 
of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  the  comedies 
of  Epicbormus ; and  the  verb  properar^  probably 
has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness  and  energy  of 
Plautus's  style,  in  which  he  bore  a reseroblarice  to 
the  Sicilian  poet  It  was,  however,  not  only  with 
the  common  people  that  Plautus  was  a favourite ; 
educated  Renans  read  and  admired  bis  works 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Cicero  {deOf'.i,  29) 
places  his  wit  on  a par  with  that  of  the  old  Auic 
comedy,  and  St.  Jerome  used  to  console  himself 
with  the  perusal  of  the  poet  after  spending  many 
nighu  in  tears,  on  account  of  his  past  tins.  The 
fiivourable  opinion  which  the  ancienu  enterUined 
of  the  merits  of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  best  modem  critics,  and  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  his  plays  have  been  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  best  modem  poets.  Thus 
the  Ampkiirno  has  been  imitated  by  Moliire  and 
Drydeu,  the  Anlularia  by  Moli4re  in  his  Avarty 
the  MostAlaria  by  Regnal,  Addison,  and  others, 
the  Mtnaeckmi  by  Shakspere  in  bis  Comedy  of 
Errorsy  the  7Wa«miaas  by  Lessing  in  his  Si-katxy 
and  so  with  others.  Horace  {De  Arte  Poi't.  270). 
indeed,  expresses  a less  favourable  opinion  of 
Plautus ; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  taste 
of  Horace  had  been  formed  by  a dilTercnt  kHooI  of 
literature,  and  that  he  disliked  the  ancient  poets 
of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
censure  of  Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  general 
character  of  Plautus's  poetry,  but  merely  to  his 
inharmonious  verses  and  to  tome  of  his  jests.  The 
text  of  Plautus  has  come  down  to  us  in  a very 
corrupt  state.  It  contains  many  lacunae  and  inter- 
polations. Thus  the  Autuiaria  has  lost  iu  con- 
clusion, the  Bacckides  its  commencement,  Ac.  Of 
the  present  complete  editions  the  best  are  by  Bnthe, 
Lips.  1834,  2 vols.  8vo.,  and  by  Weise,  Quedlinb. 
1837—1838,  2 vola  8vo.;  but  Hitschl's  edition, 
of  which  the  1st  volume  has  only  yet  appeared 
(Bonn,  1849),  will  £sr  surpass  all  others. 

PUTia  {Piave)y  a river  in  Venelia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  which  fell  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 

PltfidM  (nAfid5«r  or  n«Ac<d5«r),  the  Pleiads, 
are  usuallv  called  the  daughters  of  AIus  nml 
Pldldne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Atlan- 
iidet.  They  were  called  Veryiliae  by  the  Rom.'xns. 
They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hya'des,  and  7 in 
number,  6 of  whom  are  described  as  visible,  and 
the  7th  as  invisible.  Some  call  the  7th  Sterope, 
and  relate  that  she  became  invisible  from  shame, 
because  she  alone  among  her  sisters  had  had  inter- 
course with  a mortal  m.m  ; others  call  her  Electm, 
and  make  her  disappear  from  the  choir  of  her 
sisters  on  account  of  her  grief  at  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief  at  the 
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d«Ath  of  their  futen,  tbr  Hjadet,  or  at  the  fate  of 
their  father  A lias,  and  were  afterwards  placed  as 
tUrs  at  the  back  of  Taums,  where  they  formed  a 
cluster  meniblio^  a bunch  of  grapes,  whence  they 
were  sometimes  called  fi6Tpvt.  According  to  an* 
other  story,  the  Pleiades  w’exe  rirgin  companions 
of  Artemis,  and,  together  with  their  mother  Plrkme, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Oiioo  iu  Boeotia ; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  him  was  heard  by 
the  gods,  and  they  were  metamorphosed  into  doTcs 
(wcA«idS«s).  and  placed  among  the  aims.  The 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about  the  be> 
ginning  of  May,  and  their  setting  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Norember.  Their  names  are  Eleetra,  Maia, 
Taygeie,  Alcyone,  Celaeno,  Stcrope,  and  Merope. 

PlemiDjiiam  (nA«/i/nlp40»:  Pumta  f/spoate), 
a promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  iminedi' 
ately  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Flilfiltd  (riAT^I^n)),  a daughter  of  Ooeanus,  and 
mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  [Atlas  ; Plbi- 
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Pleosioxli,  a small  tribe  in  Gallia  Belgica,  sub- 
ject to  the  NerriL 

PleoTUttU  (nXf^porss),  king  of  Illyria,  was 
the  son  of  SoerdilaTdas.  Uis  name  occurs  as  an 
ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punk  war,  and  in 
their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 

Plnurdn  (IlAsup^r:  nXfvps^tes),  an  ancient 
city  in  Actolia,  and  along  with  Calydon  the  most 
important  in  the  country,  was  situated  at  a little 
distance  from  the  coast,  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Erenus,  and  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aracynthus  or 
Curiui.  It  was  miginally  inhabited  by  the  Co- 
retes.  This  ancient  city  was  abandon^  by  its 
inhabitants,  when  Demetrius  II.  King  of  Ma- 
cedon,  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country,  and  a 
new  city  was  built  under  the  tame  name  to  the 
W.  of  the  ancient  one.  The  2 cities  are  dis- 
tinguished by  geographers  under  the  naotes  of  Old 
Pleuron  and  SVw  Plennm  respectively. 

Flixdoi.  L C.  Pliniaa  Soctindui,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Hitioria  ATo/amfu,  and  fre- 
quently called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  bom  a.  o.  23, 
either  at  Verona  or  Norum  Comum  (Cbsso)  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  But  whichever  was  the  place  of  his 
birth,  it  is  certain  that  his  fiunily  ^longed  to 
Novum  Comum,  since  the  estates  of  the  elder  Pliny 
were  situated  there,  the  younger  Pliny  was  bom 
there,  and  several  inscripUons  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood relate  to  rarious  members  of  the  £unily. 
He  came  to  Rome  while  still  young,  and  being 
descended  from  a family  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
he  had  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  availing  him- 
self of  the  instruction  of  the  best  teachers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  At  the  age  of  about 
23  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  sensed  under 
L.  Pumponius  S«'cundus,  of  whom  be  afterwards 
wrote  a memoir,  and  w*as  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a troop  of  cavalrv'  aloe).  It 

appears  from  notices  of  his  own  that  he  truvelled 
over  most  of  the  frontier  of  Germany,  having  visited 
the  Cauci,  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  Ac.  It  was 
in  the  intervals  snatched  from  his  military  duties 
that  he  composed  his  treatise  de  Jaadatioae  e^aes- 
tri.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  a histOTv  of 
the  Germanic  wars,  which  he  afterwards  completed 
in  20  bonks.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Pompo- 
nius  (52),  and  appli>  d himself  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence.  He  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
leader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished 
unseif  very  greatly  in  that  capacity.  The  greater 
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part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  be  spent  in  retiremesit, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  his  native  place.  It  may  have 
been  with  a view  to  the  cducatioo  of  his  nephew 
that  he  composed  the  work  entitled  Stmtiiosru^  as 
extensive  treatise  in  3 hooka,  occupying  6 volumea, 
in  which  he  marited  out  the  court-*  that  should 
be  puraoed  in  the  training  of  a young  orator, 
from  the  emdle  to  tbe  oonpletion  of  bis  ediscatien 
and  his  entrance  into  public  life.  During  tha 
reign  of  Nero  he  wrote  a grammatical  work  in  8 
bo^ts,  entitled  DMm  Smno  ; and  towards  tbe 
cloae  of  tbe  reign  of  this  emperor  be  waa  appoim!ed 
procurator  in  Spain.  He  was  here  in  71,  when  bis 
brother-in-law  died,  leaving  bis  son,  the  yonnger 
Pliny,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who,  on 
account  of  his  absence,  was  obliged  to  entrust  the 
care  of  him  to  Virgioius  Rufus.  Pliny  returned  to 
Home  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shortly  before  73, 
when  he  adopt^  his  nephew.  He  bad  knows 
Vespasian  in  tbe  Germanic  wan,  and  the  emperor 
received  him  into  the  nnmber  of  bis  most  intimate 
friends.  It  was  at  this  period  of  bis  life  tbat  be 
wrote  a continuation  of  the  history  of  Aubdiu 
naaiiii,  in  31  books,  carrying  tbe  namtive  down 
to  his  own  times.  Of  his  manner  of  life  at  ibis 
period  an  interesting  account  has  been  preserved 
by  kis  nephew  {EiptiL  iii.  5).  It  was  his  practice 
to  begin  to  spend  a portion  of  tbe  night  in  stady- 
ing  by  candlelight,  at  the  festival  of  the  Vuloumlis 
(towards  tbe  end  of  August),  at  first  at  a late  bov 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  1 or  2 o'clock  in  tbr 
morning.  B^re  it  was  light  he  betook  himself 
to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  a^  after  executing  sadi 
commissions  as  he  might  be  charged  with,  returned 
home  and  devoted  the  time  which  he  still  bad 
reiBauung  to  study.  After  a slender  meal  W 
would,  in  the  summer-time,  lie  in  tbe  saoshme 
while  tome  one  read  to  him,  be  himself  making 
notes  and  extracts.  He  never  read  anything  with- 
out making  extracts  in  this  way,  for  he  used  to  ay 
that  there  was  no  book  so  bad  but  tbat  some  good 
might  be  got  out  of  it.  He  would  then  take  a edd 
bath, and  after  a slight  repast  sleeps  very  litUe,aad 
then  pursue  his  studies  till  the  time  of  tbe  ewna 
During  this  meal  some  book  was  read  to,  and  com- 
mented on  by  him.  At  table,  as  might  be  su^ 
posed,  he  spent  but  a short  time.  Such  a*as  bu 
mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  tbe  city.  When  in  retirement  in  the 
country,  the  time  spent  in  tbe  bath  was  nearly  tbe 
only  interval  not  allotted  to  study,  and  tbat  he 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  ; for  during  all  tbe 
process  of  scraping  and  rubbing  be  had  some  book 
read  to  him,  or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a jour- 
ney he  had  a secretary  by  his  side  with  a book 
and  tablets.  By  this  incessant  application,  per- 
severed in  throughout  life,  he  amassed  an  ener* 
roous  amount  of  materiali,  and  at  hit  death  left 
to  his  nephew  160  volumina  of  notes  {eieetorum 
comm»e$ttarii)y  written  extremely  small  on  both 
sides.  With  some  reason  might  his  nephew  say 
that,  when  compared  with  Pliny,  those  who  bad 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  literary  punuits  seemed 
as  if  they  had  spent  them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep 
and  idleness.  From  the  materials  which  he  had  in 
this  way  collected  he  compiled  his  celebrated  //te- 
toria  Naiunhs^  which  he  published  about  77.  Tbe 
details  of  Pliny's  deatli  are  given  io  a letter  of  tbe 
younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (£/).vi.  16).  Heperisbed 
in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius.,  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaoeom  and  Pompeii,  in  75 
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being  56  ytm  of  age.  He  was  at  the  time  ita* 
tiooed  at  Miaeoum  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
6eet;  and  it  was  bU  anxiety  to  examine  more 
doaeiy  the  extraordinary  phaenomcnon,  which  led 
him  to  sail  to  Stabiac,  where  he  landed  and  pe- 
rished. The  only  work  of  Pliny  which  has  come 
down  to  as  is  hU  Hittoria  Saiurali*.  By  Natural 
History  the  ancients  understood  more  than  modem 
writers  would  usually  include  in  the  subject.  It 
embraced  astronomy,  meteorolo^,  geography, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  botany, — in  short,  crery 
thing  that  does  not  relate  to  the  results  of  human 
skill  or  the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny, 
however,  has  not  kept  within  even  these  extensive 
limits.  He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
aioDS  on  human  inventions  and  institutions  (book 
vii.),  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  (xxxv, — 
xxxvii.)  Minor  digressions  on  similar  topics  are 
also  interspersed  in  various  parts  pf  the  work,  the 
arrangeroent  of  w’hich  in  other  respects  exhibits 
bnt  little  scientific  discrimination.  It  omprises, 
as  Pliny  says  in  the  preface,  20,000  matters  of 
importance,  drawn  from  about  2000  volumes.  It 
is  divided  into  37  books,  the  1st  of  which  consists 
of  a dedicatory  epistle  to  Titus,  followed  by  a 
table  of  contents  of  the  other  books.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  work  was  not  the  result  of 
the  undistracted  labour  of  a life,  but  written  in 
the  hours  of  leisure  secured  from  active  pursuits, 
and  that  too  by  the  author  of  other  extensive 
works,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a wonderful  menu- 
meot  of  human  industry.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  Pliny,  with  hU  inordinate  appetite  for 
accumulating  knowledge  out  of  books,  was  not  the 
man  to  produce  a soentific  work  of  any  value. 
He  was  not  even  an  original  observer.  The  mate- 
rials which  he  worked  up  into  his  huge  encyclo- 
paedic compilation  were  almost  all  derived  at 
aeoond-hand,  though  doubtless  he  has  Incorporated 
tbe  results  of  his  own  observation  in  a larger  num- 
ber of  instances  than  those  in  which  be  indicates 
such  to  be  tbe  case.  Nor  did  he,  as  a compiler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discrimination  in  tbe 
selection  of  his  materials,  so  that  in  bis  accounts 
the  true  and  the  false  are  found  intermixed.  His 
love  of  the  marvellous,  and  his  contempt  for  human 
nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  introduce  what  is 
strange  or  wonderful,  or  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
wickedneu  of  man,  and  the  onsatisfactocy  arrange- 
ments of  Providence.  His  work  is  of  course  valu- 
able to  us  &om  the  vast  number  of  subjects  treated 
of,  with  regard  to  many  of  which  we  have  no  other 
sources  of  information.  But  what  be  tells  us  is 
often  unintelligible,  from  his  ri^tailiog  accounts  of 
things  with  which  he  was  himself  persoDally  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  he  In  consequence  gives  no 
satis&ctnry  idea  to  the  reader.  Though  a writer 
on  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he  has  no 
pretentions  to  bo  called  a natonilut.  His  com- 
pilatious  exhibit  scarcely  a trace  of  scientific  ar- 
rangement ; and  frequently  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  does  not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors 
whom  he  quotes  and  translates,  giving  not  uncom- 
monly wrong  Latin  names  to  the  objects  spoken  of 
by  his  Greek  authorities.  The  best  editions  of 
Pliny’s  Natural  History,  with  a commrbtary,  are 
by  Hardouin  (Paris,  1685,  6 voU.  4lo. ; 2ud  edit. 
1723,  3 vols.  fol.).  oad  by  Panckoucke  (Paris, 
182P — 1833,  20  Tols  ),  with  a French  translation 
and  notes  by  Cuvier  and  other  eminent  Kientific 
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and  literary  men  of  France.  T^e  moat  valuable 
critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  SUlig 
(Lips.  1831 — 1836,  5toLi.  12mo.).»9.  C.  PUniaa 
Cancilins  Beenniing,  frequently  colled  Pliny  the 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Caecilius,  and  of  Plinia, 
the  sister  of  the  eld^r  Pliny.  He  was  bom  at 
Comum  in  D.  61 ; and  haring  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above.  His  ^ucatiou  was  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  his  unde,  bis  mother,  and 
his  tutor,  Virginius  Rufus.  From  his  youth  he 
was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  I4th  year  be  wrote 
a Greek  tragedy.  He  studied  eloquence  under 
Quintilian.  His  acquirements  finally  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  tbe  most  learned 
men  of  tbe  age  ; and  his  friend  Tacitus,  tbe  histo- 
rian, had  the  same  honourable  diitinction.  He 
was  also  an  orator.  In  his  19th  year  be  began  to 
speak  in  tbe  forum,  and  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  advocate  before  the  court  of  the  Cen- 
tumviri  and  before  the  Homan  senate.  He  filled 
numerous  offices  in  succession.  While  a young 
man  he  served  in  Syria  as  tribunus  Diilitum,  and 
was  there  a bearer  of  the  stoic  Euphrates  and  of 
Artemidorus.  He  a*as  subsequently  quaestor 
saris,  praetor  in  or  about  93,  and  consul  100,  in 
which  year  he  wrote  his  7*oa^yrtcw,  which  is 
addressed  to  Trajan.  In  103  he  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  the  province  Pontica,  where  be  did 
not  stay  quite  2 years.  Among  his  other  functions 
he  also  discharge  that  of  curator  of  the  chaxmel 
and  tbe  banks  of  the  Tiber.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  2nd  wife  was  Calpumia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Calpumius  Fabatus,  and  an  accom- 
plished woman : she  was  considerably  younger 
than  her  husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind 
attentions  to  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either 
wife  bom  alive.  The  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefiy  known 
from  his  letters.  So  far  as  this  evidence  shows,  he 
was  a kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  literary 
pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improving  his 
estates.  He  w*as  rich,  and  he  spent  liberally.  He 
was  a kind  master  to  bis  slaves.  His  body  was 
feeble,  and  bis  health  not  good.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  extant  works  of 
Pliny  are  bis  Patkeg^ricu*  and  the  10  books  of  his 
Efulclat.  Tbe  Pam^gyncu^  is  a fulsome  eulogium 
on  Trajan  ; it  is  of  si^l  value  for  the  information 
which  it  contains  about  tbe  author  himself  and  his 
times.  Pliny  collected  his  own  letters,  as  appears 
from  the  1st  letter  of  the  1st  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a preCsce  to  the  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  be  mar 
have  written  many  of  hu  letters  w'ith  a view  to 
publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing  some  of 
them  the  idea  of  future  publication  was  in  his 
mind.  However,  they  form  a very  agreeable  col- 
lection, and  make  us  acquainted  with  many  in- 
teresting fiicU  in  the  life  of  Pliny  and  that  of  bis 
contemporaries.  The  letters  from  Pliny  to  Trajan 
and  tbe  emperor’s  replies  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  collection : they  form  the  whole  of  the 
1 0th  book.  Tbe  letter  on  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians  (z.  97),  and  the  emperor's  answer  (z. 
98),  have  fumisbed  matter  for  much  remark.  The 
fact  of  a person  admitting  himself  to  be  a Christian 
was  sufficient  for  hU  condemnation ; and  the 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  death.  The 
('hrislians,  on  their  examination,  admitted  nothing 
further  than  their  practice  of  meeting  on  a fixed 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a hymn  to 
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Chriit,  as  God  (quasi  Deo) ; their  oath  (whatever 
Pliny  raay  mean  by  Mcramm^wm)  was  not  to 
bind  them  to  any  crime,  but  to  avoid  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of  a 
depoiiL  Two  female  slaves,  who  were  said  to  be 
deaconesses  (Mmis/roe),  w*cre  put  to  the  torture  by 
Pliny,  but  nothing  unfavourable  to  the  Christians 
could  be  got  out  of  them  : the  governor  could  de- 
tect nothing  except  a perverse  and  extravagant 
superstition  (superstiiionem  pratsim  et  immodicam). 
Hereupon  he  asked  the  emperor's  advice,  fur  the 
contagion  of  the  superstition  was  spreading;  yet 
he  thought  that  it  might  be  stopped.  The  em- 
peror in  his  reply  approves  of  the  governor's  con- 
duct, as  explained  in  his  letter,  and  observes  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for:  if 
they  are  accused  and  the  charge  it  proved,  they 
are  to  be  punished  ; but  if  a man  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  offering  his  prayers 
to  the  heathen  gods  (diit  nostris\  however  sus- 
pected he  may  have  been,  he  shall  be  excused  in 
respect  of  his  repentance.  Charges  of  accusation 
(liUUi)  without  the  name  of  the  informant  or  ac- 
cuser, were  not  to  be  received,  as  they  had  been : 
it  was  a thing  of  the  worst  example,  and  unsuited 
to  the  age.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Epis- 
iolae  and  Faneoyricus  is  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  1 805. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Eptsiofae  are  by  Cortius 
and  Lnmrolitis,  Amsterdam,  1734,  and  by  Gierig, 
Li|^  1800. 

rlipthlnd  (nxis^fn)),  a citr  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  bay  called  iitim  it  Suttu  PlinthinStei 
(TlKiyBirfynis  xdAroi),  was  the  W.-most  city  of 
Egvpt  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on  the 
frontier  of  Marmarica.  It  stood  a little  N.  of 
Tapoiiris  (Alfousir), 

Plistarchos  (nAcltrropxo^)*  king  of  Sparta, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae,  B.C.  480.  He  reigned  from 
480  to  458,  but  being  a mere  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  the  regency  was  assumed  by  his 
cousin  Fausaiiias.  It  appears  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  administer  affairs  in  the  name  of  the 
young  king  till  his  own  death,  about  467. 

Pllithlinei  son  of  Atreus,  and 

husband  of  Aempe  or  Kriphyle,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaui,  and 
Anaxibia ; but  Homer  makes  the  latter  the  children 
of  Atreus.  See  Auamxmnon',  Atrsl'S. 

PlUtla  (Prtsiia\  a village  in  Samnium  in  the 
valier  between  M.  Tifata  and  Tabumus. 

Plistttnax  or  PUttdnax  (nAficrro^a^,  HAst- 
oTwro^),  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pausonias  who  conquered  at  PUtaea,  B.C.  479. 
On  the  death  of  Plistarchus,  in  458,  without  issue, 
Plistoanax  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  yet  a 
minor.  He  reigned  from  458  to  408.  In  445  he 
invaded  Attica ; but  the  premature  withdrawal  of 
his  army  from  the  enemy's  territory  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  haring  been  brib^  by  Pericles. 
He  was  punished  by  a heavy  fine,  which  be  was 
miable  to  pay,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave 
his  country.  He  remained  19  years  in  exile, 
tiking  up  his  abode  near  the  temple  of  Zens  on 
Mt.  I.ycacus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his  bouse 
V.  iihin  the  sacred  precincts  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
c>enefit  of  the  sanctuary.  During  this  period  his 
toil  Pausanias,aminor,  reigned  in  bis  stead.  The 
Spartans  at  length  recalled  him  in  426,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  injonciious  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  But 


he  was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  Py- 
thian priestess  to  induce  her  to  interpose  for  hi^ 
and  his  alleged  inipiety  in  this  nutter  was  coo- 
tinually  assigned  by  his  enemies  as  the  cause  «f 
all  Sparta's  misfortunes  in  the  war ; and  tberdbre 
it  was  that  be  used  all  hU  influence  to  brins:  sboot 
peace  with  Athens  in  421.  He  was  lucce^ed  by 
his  son  Pausaniai. 

FUstUf  (flAftordr : Xeropotasuo\  a mtall  rira 
in  Phocis,  w'hich  rises  in  Ml  Parnassus,  flovi 
past  Delphi,  where  it  receives  the  small  stieaa 
Castalia,  and  falls  into  the  Crissaean  golf  near 
CirrhiL 


PloUaa,  PompeU,  the  wife  of  the  empnor 
Trajan,  and  a woman  of  extraordinary  merit  sed 
virtue.  As  she  bad  no  children,  she  penasdfd 
her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She  di^  is  tbe 
reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honoured  hermcnonrbr 
mourning  for  her  9 days,  by  buildiug  s temple  a 
her  honour,  and  by  composing  bymns  in  her  pnise. 

Plotis5p6lU  (IlAamrdroAir),  a town  in  Tko» 
on  the  road  from  Trajanopolis  to  Hadrusopei;^ 
founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in  honoor  d ki 
wife  Plotuia. 

Plottnot  (nAwTieof),  the  originator  of  ibe 
Platonic  system,  was  bora  at  Lycopolis  in 
about  A.  D.  203.  The  details  of  his  life  have 
preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry  in  a biogripty 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  From  him  ve 
that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philosophy  m b 
28th  year,  and  remained  1 1 years  under  the  a- 
structioD  of  Ammonius  Sarras,  lo  his  ^ 
year  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Gl^ 
dian  (242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  bet^ 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Peitiam 
and  Indiana.  After  the  death  of  Gordisn  he 
to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244).  T* 
the  first  1 0 years  of  his  residence  at  Rome  be 
only  oral  instructions  to  a few  friends;  but  be 


at  length  induced  in  254  to  commit  his  lastrscs^ 
to  writing.  In  this  manner  when,  10  yew* 
(264)  Porphyry  came  lo  Rome  and  joined 
to  Plotinus,  21  books  of  very  various  conteoubsl 
been  already  composed  by  him.  During  lb*  f 
years  that  Pornhyry  lived  with  Plotinus  s:  Ro»- 
the  latter,  at  the  instigation  of  Amelias  soi 
phyry,  wrote  23  books  on  the  subjects  wbi-'b  bw 
been  diKussed  in  their  meetings,  to  which  9 botw 


were  afterwards  added.  Of  the  54  books  of^ 
tious.  Porphyry  remarks,  that  the  fint 
were  of  a lighter  character,  that  only  the  23  »• 
lowing  were  the  production  of  the  matured 
of  the  author,  ana  that  the  other  9, 

4 last,  were  evidently  written  with 
vigour.  The  correction  of  these  54  books*** 
committed  by  Plotinus  himself  to  tbs  care  of  P«' 
phyry.  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  hi* 
Plotinus  never  read  them  through  s second  ta^* 
to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections;  intent 
upon  the  maUer^  he  was  alike  careless  of  orti^ 
grapby,  of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  t» 
clearness  of  his  handwriting.  The  51 
divided  by  Porphyry  into  6 J^aaeods,  ot  " 
books.  Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral 
nications,  and  was  said  to  be  very  clever  in 
the  approppate  word,  even  if  he  fiuled  in 
on  the  whole.  Besides  thi^  the  beauty 
person  was  increased  when  discoursing ; 
tenonce  was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and 
with  small  drops  of  perspiration.  He 
scantiest  fare,  and  his  houn  of  sleep  v«*«  rwtnf®* 
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PLOTIUS. 

to  the  briefeet  time  pouible.  He  wu  regarded 
with  admiration  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of 
Kience  like  the  philotoj^en  Ameliiu,  Porphyry, 
the  phyiiciane  Paulinut,  Euetochiua,  and  Zethue 
the  Arab,  but  even  by  senator*  and  other  state*' 
men.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Oal- 
lienus,  and  the  empress  Salonina,  and  ^most  ob- 
tained from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  new  of  their  being 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Plato.  He  died 
at  PuteoH  in  262.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Plotinus  is  founded  upon  Plato's  writings,  with 
the  addition  of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy  and  religion.  He  appears 
however  to  avoid  studiously  all  reference  to  the 
Oriental  origin  of  his  tenets  ; he  endeavours  to  find 
them  all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philoso- 
phical and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of  the 
Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism,  which  is  found 
in  lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  schooL  The  b^t  edition  of  the  Eimeads 
of  Plotinus  is  by  Kreuxer,  Oionii,  1835, 3 vola  4to. 

PlStloi,  whose  full  name  was  Marius  Plotius 
Sacsrdos,  a Latin  grammariazi,  the  author  of  Dt 
Mfirit  LiUfy  who  probably  lived  in  the  5th  or 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  His  work  is 
published  by  Putschius  in  iheGrammaticaeLatinae 
Auelurtt^  Hannov.  1605,  and  by  Gaisford  in  the 
iScripiore*  lAttini  Hei  d/e/ricoe,  Oxon.  1837. 

PlQtRrcliai  (TIAoi>rapxot).  L Tyrant  of  Eretria 
in  Euboea,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in  b.  c. 
354  against  bis  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis.  The 
Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Phocion,  who 
defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae;  but  Phocion  having 
suspected  PluL'irchus  of  treachery,  expelled  him 
from  Eretria.«2.  The  biographer  and  pnilosopher, 
was  bom  at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  nut  known;  but  we  learn  fmm  Plutarch 
himself,  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  his 
progress  through  Greece,  in  a.  o.  66;  from  which 
we  may  assume  that  be  was  a youth  or  a young 
man  at  that  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Home, 
nml  in  other  ports  of  Italy;  but  he  tells  us  that  he 
did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  because 
he  was  occupied  with  public  commissions,  and  in 
giving  lectures  on  philosophy;  and  it  was  late  in 
life  before  he  busied  himself  with  Roman  literature. 
He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
]>omitian,  but  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutarch 
was  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Plutarch  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Chae- 
ronea, where  he  discharged  various  magisterial 
ofHces,  and  held  a priesthood.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknowm^Tbe  work  which  baa  immor- 
talised Plutarch's  name  is  bis  ParoUel  Livti  (Bfoi 
n(V'<UAv)^o()  of  46  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  46 
Lives  are  arranged  in  pain;  each  pair  contains  the 
life  of  a Greek  and  a Roman,  and  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  men : in  a few  pairs  the 
comparison  is  omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  each  pair  of  Lives  and  the  Parallel  as 
making  one  book  The  46  Lives  are  the 

following:  — 1.  Theseus  and  Romulus;  2.  Lycurgus 
and  Numa  ; 3.  Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola  ; 4. 
Themistocles  and  Comillus  ; 5.  Pericles  and  Q. 
Fabius  Maximns  ; 6.  Aicibiadea  and  Coriolanus  ; 
7.  Tirooleon  and  Aemilios  Paulus  ; 8.  Pelopidas 
and  Marcellus ; 9.  Aristides  and  Cato  the  Elder ; 
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10.  Philopoemen  and  Flaroinintu;  1 1.  Pyrrhus  and 
Marius  ; 12.  Lysander  and  Sulla  ; 13.  Cimou  and 
Lucullus;  14.  Nicias  and  Cnusus ; 15.  Kumenes 
and  Sertorius  ; 16.  Agesilaus  and  Pompeius  ; 17. 
Alexander  and  Caesar;  18.  Phocion  and  Cato  the 
Younger  ; 19.  Agis  and  Cleomeoes,  and  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchi  ; 20.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ; 
21.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  M.  Antonius;  22. 
Dion  and  M.  Junius  Brutus.  There  are  also 
the  Lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galbs^ 
and  Otho,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  after 
the  46  Lives.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has 
been  so  extensively  reiul  in  modem  times  os  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popularity  is 
that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of 
a biographer:  hU  biography  is  true  portraiture. 
Other  biography  is  often  a dull,  tedious  enumeration 
of  facts  in  the  order  of  time,  with  perhaps  a 
summing  up  of  character  at  the  end.  The  reflections 
of  Plutarch  are  neither  impertinent,  nor  trifling : 
his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there:  his  honest 
purpose  is  transparent : his  love  of  humanity 
warms  the  whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain,, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it 
by  plodding  collectors  of  facts,  and  small  critics, 
the  book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dam 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lives  it  by  Sin- 
tenis,  Lips.  1839 — 1846,  4 volt.  8vo,  — Plutarch's 
other  writings,  above  60  in  number,  are  placed 
under  the  general  title  of  Mora/ia  or  Ethical  works, 
though  some  of  them  are  of  an  historical  and  anec- 
dotical  character,  such  at  the  essay  on  the  malignity 
(aoxo^flcia)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires 
nor  merits  refutation,  and  his  Apophthegmata, 
many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these 
essays  are  generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  his- 
toric works:  among  them,  also,  are  his  Roman 
Questions  or  Inquiries,  bis  Greek  Questions,  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  thu  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  are  not  by  him. 
At  any  rate,  some  of  them  arc  not  w'orth  reading. 
The  best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moralia 
are  of  a different  stamp.  There  is  no  philosopHical 
system  in  these  essays:  pure  speculation  v^as  not 
Plutarch's  province.  His  best  writings  are  prac- 
tical; and  their  merits  consist  in  the  soundness  of 
his  views  on  the  ordinaiy'  events  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper.  His  Mar- 
riage Precepts"  are  a sample  of  bis  good  sense, 
and  of  his  happiest  expression.  He  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  a good  education,  and  he 
gives  much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  The  best  edition  of  the  Moralia  U by 
Wytteubach : it  consists  of  6 volumes  of  text 
(Oxon.  1795 — 1800),  and  2 volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.1810 — 1821).  The  best  editions  of  all  the 
works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Reiske,  Lipa  1774 — 
1782,  12  Tola  8vo.,  and  by  Hutten,  1791  — 1805, 
14  vola  8vo.  •>•8.  The  younger,  was  a son  of  the 
last,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  which  pass  usually 
for  his  lather's,  as  e.  g.  the  Apo/JU/uymu/a.^4. 
An  Athenian,  son  of  Nestoriua  presided  with  dis* 
tiuction  over  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  Athens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  and  was 
sumamed  the  Great.  He  numbered  among  his 
disciples  Syrianus  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded 
him  as  bead  of  the  school,  and  Proclus  of  Lycia. 
He  wrote  commentaries,  which  are  lost,  on  the 
I **  Timaeus  " of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise 
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^ On  the  Soul.'*  He  died  at  an  adTaoeed  age, 
about  A.  D.  4 SO. 

Plftto  or  Flflton  (nXoDrwr),  the  triver  of  wealth, 
at  fint  a aamamc  of  Hades,  the  of  the  lower 
world,  and  afterwards  used  as  the  real  name  of  the 
;.;od.  In  the  latter  sense  it  first  occurs  in  Euripides. 
An  account  of  the  god  is  giren  under  Hadbs. 

PUttOB  (nAooror),soroetimes  called  Pluton,  the 
personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a son  of 
lasion  and  Demeter.  [Iasion.]  Zeus  is  said  to 
hare  deprived  him  of  sight,  that  he  might  not  be* 
stow  his  fiiTours  on  righteous  men  exclusively,  but 
that  he  might  distribute  his  gifts  blindly  and 
without  any  regard  to  merit  At  Thebes  there 
was  a statue  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one 
of  Irene  or  Peace,  and  at  Thetpiae  one  of  Athena 
Ergane ; and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutus  was 
represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expn'ssing  the  sources  of  wealth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  commonly  represented  as  a boy 
with  a Cornucopia. 

PlnviUia  (nXowjrdAa,  Ptol. : prob.  /Vrro), 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Fonru- 

NATAK. 

PiftvliiB,  !.  e.  the  sender  of  rain,  a surname  of 
Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  daring  long  protracted  dronghts. 

Pnytagdrat  (nvvra^dpat).  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Evagoras,  king  of  SaUmis  in  Cyprus,  was  assassi- 
nated along  with  his  father,  b.  c.  374.  —2.  King 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  succeeded  Nicocles, 
though  we  have  no  account  of  his  accession,  or  his 
relation  to  the  previous  raonarehs.  He  submitted 
to  Alexander  in  332,  and  served  with  a fleet  under 
that  monarch  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

PddUIrilu  (TTofiaXslpior).  son  of  Aesculapius 
and  Epione  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  Machaon, 
along  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians  of  Tricca 
against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  in 
the  medical  art.  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was 
cast  by  a storm  on  the  coast  of  Syros  in  Caria, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  settled.  He  was  wor* 
shipp^  as  a hero  on  Mt.  Dria. 

FMarodf  (TIo5dp»r-)7r>.  L The  original  name  of 
Priam.  [pRiAMUft.]  — 2.  Son  of  fphiclus  and 
grandson  of  Phylacut,  was  a younger  brother  of 
Protesilaiis,  and  led  the  Thessalians  of  Phylace 
against  Troy. 

P6d&rg5.  [Harptiax.]  i 

Poeas  (Tloi'ar),  son  of  Phylacns  or  Thaumacus, ' 
husband  of  Methone,and  the  fiither  of  Philoctetes, 
who  is  hence  called  Poaaa/iWei,  Poeantiut  htrot^ 
Poeantia  prolei,  and  Poeante  utius.  Poeas  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  an  arrow,  Talaus,  in  Crete.  Poeas  set 
fire  to  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  burnt  himself, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  hero  with  his  arrows. 
[Hercules  ; Philoctetes.] 

Poemander  (rtolftavSpor),  son  of  Chaerrsilaus 
and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus  or  .Aesopus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Epbippns  and  Leucippus.  He 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia  which  was  hence  called  Poemandria.  When 
Poemander  had  inadvertently  killed  his  own  son, 
he  was  purified  by  Elepbeoor. 

Poemandnof  {Tlotfikyrtvis  ; ethnic,  the  ssme : 
prob.  Afomyos),  a fortified  place  in  Mysia,  S.  of 
Cyxicus,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

Poena  (rioiK^>,  a personification  of  retaliation, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  one  being,  and  sometimes 
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in  the  plnr^  The  Poense  belonged  to  the  tm 
of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  the  Eriunyca 
Foetorlo.  [Petovio.] 

P6gdn  (TUiytip),  the  harbour  of  Troezen  is 
.\rgolia 

Ptda  (Pola),  an  ancient  town  in  Tstria,  situate 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  near  the  promontory  PoUti* 
enm,  which  ^vas  the  most  S.-Iy  point  in  the  c«u>- 
try.  According  to  tradition  Pola  was  founded  by 
the  Colcfaiana,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  ^ 
Medea.  It  was  subaeqnently  a Roman  colooj, 
with  the  surname  Pietat  Julia,  and  became  so  im- 
portant commercial  town,  being  united  by  pod 
roads  with  AquUeia  and  the  principal  tow&i  of 
Illyria.  Its  importance  in  antiquity  U attested  bj 
its  magnificent  ruins,  of  which  the  principsl  ire 
those  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a triumphal  arch 
{Porta  aurea),  erected  to  L.  Sergius  by  hit  wife 
Salvia  Postuma,  and  of  several  temples. 

Pdldmdn  (noAe^r).  L I.  King  of  Prmtaiind 
the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the  mus  of 
Laodicea.  As  a reward  for  the  services  rendered 
by  his  father  as  well  as  himself  he  was  appointed 
by  Antony  in  & c.  39  to  the  goremment  of  a partef 
Cilicia;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  in  eichaoge 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  accompanied  Antoov 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  able  to  make  bis  peace 
with  Octa^-ian,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  kin^ciaa 
About  the  year  16  he  was  intrusted  by  .\gripps 
with  the  charge  of  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Bos- 
porus, of  which  he  was  made  king  after  cnnquem| 
the  country.  His  reign  after  this  was  long  snd 
prosperous ; he  extended  his  dominions  as  hr  M 
the  river  Tanats  ; but  having  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Aspurgtuis 
he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  bnt  tskee 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  By  his  2nd  wife  Pf* 
thodoris,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  be  led 
2 sons,  Polemon  II.,  and  Zenon,  king  of  Armecii. 
and  1 daughter  who  was  married  to  Cotjs  kin^of 
Thmce.  *-•  2.  H.  Son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Pj* 
thodoris,  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Pootu 
and  Bosponis  by  Caligula  in  a.  o.  39.  Botporui 
was  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  CaudioA,  who 
assigned  it  to  Mithridates,  while  be  gave  Polios 
a portion  of  CUicia  in  i(s  stead,  41.  In  62  Polcuwi 
was  induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  s Ib^nn 
province. » 3.  Of  Athena,  an  eminent  Plaumic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus,  s nun  d 
wealth  and  political  distinction.  In  bij  Toath, 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate  ; but  one  dsy» 
when  he  was  about  30,  on  hit  bursting  into  th« 
school  of  Xenocrates,  at  the  head  of  a band  d 
revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  di»- 
course  which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  lUt 
he  tore  off  hit  garland  and  remained  an  attentive 
listener,  and  fmm  that  day  he  adopted  an  abste- 
mious course  of  life,  and  continued  to  frequent  the 
school,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xenocrates,  he 
became  the  head,  a.c.  515.  He  died  in  273  at  a 
great  age.  He  esteemed  the  object  of  philMopbl 
to  be,  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  de^s,  not  m 
dialectic  speculation.  He  placed  the 
in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.--^  ^ 
Athens  by  citixei^ip,  but  by  birth  eith«  of  Iliaffl* 
or  Samos,  or  Sicyon,  a Stoic  philosopher  and  *b 
eminent  geographer,  sumamed  Periegfia  (4 
iry^Tvji),  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiph^***^ 
the  b^inning  of  the  2nd  century  b,c.  In  j^iloR^^y 
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be  wM  a diKi^e  of  Panaetiiu.  He  made  extcn-  J 
•iTe  joamayt  through  Greece,  to  collect  matcriali 
for  hi*  geographical  work*,  in  the  courte  of  which  | 
he  paid  ftarticular  attention  to  the  in*cription«  on  | 
Totife  offering*  and  on  columna.  A*  the  collector  > 
of  thete  inicriptions,  he  wm  one  of  the  earlier  | 
eontributon  to  the  Grttk  Afdkology.  Athenaen* 
and  other  writer*  make  very  numerou*  qaotation* 
from  hia  work*.  They  were  chiefly  dc«cription*  of 
different  part*  of  Greece ; some  were  on  the  paint- 
ing* preserved  in  rarioui  places,  and  seTeral  are 
cootrovereiaL,  among  which  i*  one  against  Erato- 
sthene*.»5.  AntDaitts,  a celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Traj^,  Hadrian,  and 
the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  frvour  with 
the  2 former  emperors.  He  was  bom  of  a consular 
family,  at  Laodieea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Smyrna.  HU  most  celebrated  diKiple 
was  Aristides.  Among  hU  imitator*  in  subsequent 
times  was  Gregory  Nasiansen.  HU  style  of  ora- 
tory was  imposing  rather  than  pleasing ; and  his 
character  was  haughty  and  reserred.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the 
gout,  ^at  be  resolved  to  pot  an  end  to  hU  exist- 
ence ; he  had  himself  shot  up  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors  at  Laodieea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
the  age  of  65.  The  only  extant  work  of  Polemon 
U the  funeral  orations  for  Cynaeglrus  and  Callimo- 
chos,  the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  arc 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  fathers.  These 
orations  are  edited  by  Orelli,  Lips.  18l9.«>*6.  The 
author  of  a short  Greek  work  on  Physiognomy, 
which  is  still  extant  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  Srd  century  after  ChrUt,  as  he  U men- 
tioned by  Origen,  and  from  hU  style  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  lived  much  earlier  than  thU  time. 
HU  work  consists  of  2 books:  in  the  1st,  which 
contains  23  chapters,  after  (woving  the  utility  of 
physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  ; in  the  2nd  book,  which  consists  of 
27  chapters,  be  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he 
bad  beftwe  laid  down,  and  describes  in  a few  words 
the  characters  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid, 
the  impudent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative,  dec. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Franx  in  his  **  Scrip- 
tores  Physiognomoniae  Veteres,^  Ahenburg.  1780. 

PflUmtalum  (FloXf^nor : IloAs^wi'ior,  and 
: PoUmm\  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Polxmon 
(probably  the  2nd),  on  the  site  of  the  older  city 
of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sidenus  (Po- 
leman  Okii),  and  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  gulf, 
with  a go<^  harbour.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Polemon,  comprUing  the  central  part 
of  Pootus,  K.  of  the  Iris,  which  a-ai  hence  called 
Pontus  Polemoniacos. 

FdUai  (rioXidt),  te.  ^tbe  goddess  protecting 
the  city,**  a surname  of  Athena  at  Athens,  where 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  protecting  divinity  of 
the  acropolis. 

PflUenna  (I1oAfx*^i  Dor.  IIoAfx>'a : IloAix*'!* 
n7f),a  town:  — 1.  In  the  K.W.  of  Messenio,  W. 
of  Andania.  — 2.  In  the  N.E.  of  Laconia.— 8.  In 
Chios.  — 4.  In  Crete,  whoee  territory  bordered  on 
that  of  Cydonia.  — 5.  In  Mysia,  in  the  district 
Troas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aesepus  near  its 
•ource. 

PdUens  (TIoAif^),  **  the  protector  of  the  city,*' 
a surname  of  Zeiu,  under  which  be  had  an  altar 
00  the  acropolis  at  Athens. 

P&fioroltos,  Dematrlttf.  [Demxteii's.] 
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P$Ub  (ndAit),  a vilUge  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
subject  to  Hyle. 

Pilltat  (IloAtrf^T),  son  of  Priam  and  Heaiba, 
and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  a valiant 
warrior,  but  was  slain  by  Pyrrbua 

PoUthrium,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Latium, 
destroyed  by  Ancui  Martius. 

PoUhehtu  (TIoAioux^'^))  i>  **  protecting  the 
city,"  occurs  as  a surname  of  several  divinities, 
such  os  Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta,  and  of 
Athena  at  Athens. 

PoUa,  Argent&rla,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lucan. 

Poilo&tiU  ( Pollentlnus).  L (Po/enxa),  a town 
of  the  Statielii  in  Liguria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Stnria  and  the  Tanarus,and  subsequently  a Roman 
municipium.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool.  In 
its  neighbourhood  Stilicho  gained  a victory  over 
the  Goths  under  AUric.— 2.  A town  in  Picenum, 
probably  identical  with  Urbt  SalvU.  — 3.  (Po/- 
lema),  a Roman  colony  on  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
Balearis  Major. 

PoUIo,  Annlus,  was  accused  of  treason  (mo* 
JeMas)  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subsequently 
one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  that  em- 
peror in  A.  D.  63,  and  was  in  consequence  banished. 

PoUXo,  C.  As  ini  US,  a distinguished  orator,  poet 
and  historian  of  the  Augtistan  age.  lie  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  b.c.  76,  and  became  distinguished  os 
on  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  in  49  he  ac- 
companied Curio  to  Africa.  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Curio,  be  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  fought 
on  Caesar*s  side  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48). 
He  also  accompanied  Caesar  in  bis  campaigns 
against  the  Puropeian  party  in  Africa  (46)  and 
Spain  (45).  He  returned  with  Caesar  to  Rome, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain, 
with  the  command  of  the  Further  Province,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
He  was  in  his  province  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death  (44).  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Antony  and  the  senate  ; but  when  Antony  w'as 
joined  by  Lepidus  and  Octaviau  in  43,  Pollio  es- 
poused their  cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancus  in 
Gaul  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  the  triumrirs,  Antony  received 
the  Gaula  The  administration  of  the  Tranipadane 
Gaul  was  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and  he 
had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the 
veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon  this  occokion 
that  he  saved  the  property  of  the  poet  Virgil  at 
Mantua  from  conflscation,  whom  betook  under  his 
protection  from  his  lore  of  literature.  In  40  Pollio 
took  an  active  part  in  effecting  the  reconciliation 
between  Octavian  and  Antony  at  Rrundusium.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  consul ; and  it  was  during 
his  consulship  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his 
4th  Eclogue.  In  39,  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and 
sent  Pollio  with  a part  of  his  army  against  the 
Parthini,  an  Illyrian  people.  Pollio  detested  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonae ; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  success  obtained  the 
honour  of  a triumph  on  the  25th  of  October  in  this 
year.  He  gave  his  son  Asinius  Gallos  the  agnomen 
of  Saloninuf  after  the  town  which  he  had  taken. 
It  was  during  his  Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil 
addressed  to  him  the  8th  Eciogus.  From  this  time 
PuUio  withdrew  altogether  from  politkal  life)  and 
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dcToted  himielf  to  the  study  of  litermtore.  He  still 
continued  however  to  exercise  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  eloquence  by  his 
speeches  both  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  died  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  a.  d.  4,  in 
the  tiOth  year  of  his  ai(e,  preserving  to  the  last  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  health  and  of  all  his  &culties. 
— Pollio  deserves  a distinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  bis  works,  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a patron  of 
Virgil,  Horace  (see  Carm.  iL  I),  and  other  great 
poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  person  to  establish  a public  library 
at  Rome,  upon  which  he  expended  the  money  be 
had  obtain^  in  bis  Illyrian  campaign.  None  of 
PoUio*s  own  works  have  come  down  to  ns,  but 
they  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  lead  his  contem* 
poraries  and  successors  to  class  his  name  with  those 
of  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Sallust,  as  an  orator,  a poet 
and  an  historian.  It  was  however  as  an  orator 
that  he  possessed  the  greatest  reputation.  Catullus 
describes  him  in  his  youth  (Girrn.  zii.  9)  as  **Ie- 
porura  disertus  puer  et  facetiarum,"  and  Horace 
speaks  of  him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers 
(Oirm.  ii.  1.  13)  as  ^ Insigne  maestis  praesidiura 
reis  et  consuleuti,  Pollio,  curiae  and  we  have 
also  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  the 
two  Senecas  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  to  the  greatness  of  bis  oratorical  powers. 
— Pollio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  17 
books.  It  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Me. 
tellus  and  Afranius,  b.  c.  GO,  in  which  year  the 
hrst  triumvirate  was  formed,  and  appears  to  have 
come  down  to  the  time  when  Augustus  obtamed 
the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. — 
As  a poet  Pollio  was  best  known  for  his  tragedies, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and 
Horace,  but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any 
great  merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  su^ 
sequent  writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  (£W.  UL  06), 
^ Pollio  et  ipse  facit  aora  carmina,*'  probably  refer 
to  tragedies  of  a new  kind,  luunely,  such  as  were  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  contained  subjects 
entirely  new,  taken  from  Roman  story.  — Pollio 
also  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a critic,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  in  this  capacity  for  the  severe  judg- 
ment which  he  passed  upon  bis  great  contempo- 
raries. Thus  he  pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  censured  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar  for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and 
found  fault  with  Sallust  for  affectation  in  the  use 
of  antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a certain  PaUtviniiy  in  Livy,  re- 
specting  which  some  remarks  are  made  in  the  life 
of  Livy.  [p.  387,  a.]  Pollio  had  a son,  C.  Asinius 
Oallus  Saloninus.  [See  p.  276.]  Asinius  Gallus 
married  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  of  Tiberius,  by 
whom  be  h^  several  children  : namely,  1.  Asinius 
Saloninus.  2.  Asinius  Gallus.  3.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  A.  P.  23.  4.  Asinius  Agrippo,  consul  a.  d. 
25.  5.  Asinius  Celer. 

Pollio,  Yodlas,  a Roman  eques  and  a friend  of 
Augustus,  was  by  birth  a freedman,  and  has  ob> 
tained  a place  in  history  on  account  of  his  riches 
and  his  cnielty.  He  was  accustomed  to  feed  hii 
lampreys  with  bnman  flesh,  and  whenever  a slave 
displea^  him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  forth- 
with thrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for  the  fish.  On 
aoe  Decision  Augustus  was  supping  with  him,  when 
'*^ve  had  the  mufortune  to  break  a crystal 
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goblet,  and  his  master  immediately  ordered  him  te 
be  thrown  to  the  fishes.  The  slave  fell  st  the  feet 
of  Augustas,  praying  for  mercy  ; and  when  the 
emperor  could  not  prevail  upon  Pollio  to  pardon 
him,  he  dismissed  the  slave  of  bit  own  accord. and 
commanded  all  PoUio*i  crystal  goblets  to  be  broken 
and  the  fish-pond  to  be  filled  up.  Pollio  dwd 
B.  c.  1 5,  leaving  a large  part  of  his  property  to 
Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio,  who  built  the  cdo- 
brated  villa  of  Pausilrpum  near  Naples. 

Pollux  or  PolydeuoM.  [Dioscurl] 

Pollux,  JftUua  (*lovAior  noAv6ii/«iit).  L Of 
Naucratit  in  Egypt,  was  a Greek  sophist  sad 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens  onder 
the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterwards  opened  a privatt 
school  in  this  city,  where  he  gave  instracOoQ  ia 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a later  time  be  vas 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Commodus  to  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reign 
of  Commodus  at  the  age  of  58.  We  may  therefore 
assign  a.  d.  183  as  the  year  in  which  be  fiouhtbed. 
He  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  in^or  character 
of  his  oratorr,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in  his 
'Pirrdpws'  hiaffKo\os.  Pollux  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Onomastiam,  This  work  is 
divided  into  10  books,  each  of  which  contains  s 
short  dedication  to  the  Caesar  Commodus : it  was 
therefore  published  before  a.  d.  177,  since  Com- 
modus  beoune  Augustus  in  that  year.  Each  book 
forms  a separate  treatise  by  itself^  containini?  the 
mcMt  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects, 
with  short  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  not  adopted, 
but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  each  tmk.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlin  and  Hemstershuis,  Amsterdam,  1706;  by 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1824;  and  by  Imm.  Bekker, 

1 846.^2.  A Byxnntine  writer,  the  autlior  of  s 
Chronicon,  which  treats  at  some  length  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
'Itrropfo  ^viTucfi.  Like  most  other  Byxantine  bis- 
tories, it  is  an  universal  history,  beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  coming  down  to  the 
time  of  the  writer.  The  two  manascripts  frocs 
which  this  work  is  published  end  with  the  rciiTD 
of  Valens,  but  the  Paris  manuscript  is  said  to  cotne 
down  as  low  as  the  death  of  Romanus,  s o.  063. 
The  best  edition  is  bv  Hardt,  Munich,  1792. 

Fdlus  (nwXos).  L A sophist  and  rhetorician,* 
native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a disciple  of  Gor* 
gias,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  as  well  as 
other  works  mentioned  by  Suidaa.  He  is  intr^ 
duced  by  Plato  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  Goigiaa 
»2.  A celebrated  tragic  actor,  the  son  of  Cbanclet 
of  Sunium,  and  a disciple  of  Archias  of  Tburii.  It 
ia  related  of  him,  that  at  the  age  of  70,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  be  acted  in  8 tragedies  on  4 soc- 
cessive  days. 

Pdlj^a^oa  (noXuaryor:  Poljfbos  or  Asfisw- 
for),  an  uninhabited  island  in  l^e  Aegaean  wa» 
near  Melos. 

Polj^aanua  (TloXvaivor).  L Of  Lampsacoi.  s 
mathematician  and  a friend  of  Epicurus,  sdopud 
the  philosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and,  sltboofh 
be  had  previously  acquired  great  repuution  as  a 
mathematician,  he  now  maintained  with  Kpicurul 
the  worthlessness  of  geometry. *2.  Of  Sardis,  s 
sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  i* 
the  author  of  4 epigmns  io  the  Greek  Aotheli^ 
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Hit  fuH  name  WHS  Julitu  Foitfoenus.^Z,  The  Ma* 
cedonian,  the  author  of  the  work  on  Stratagem<  in 
waf  (STpanry^^ra),  which  U still  extant,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  Suidas  calls  him  a rhetorician,  and  we  learn 
from  Polyaenus  himself  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
plead  causes  before  the  emperor.  He  dedicated  his 
work  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Parthian  war,  about  a.  o.  163,  at 
which  time,  he  sars,  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  in  their  campaigns.  This  work  is  divided 
into  8 books,  of  which  the  first  6 contain  an  account 
of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  ge- 
nerals, the  7th  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign 
people,  and  the  8tb  of  the  Romans,  and  illustrious 
women.  Parts,  however,  of  the  6th  and  7lh  books 
are  lost,  so  that  of  the  900  stratagems  which  Po- 
Iraenus  described,  only  833  bare  come  down  to  us. 
The  work  is  written  in  a clear  and  pleasing  style, 
though  somewhat  tinged  anth  the  artificial  rhetoric 
of  the  age.  It  contains  a vast  number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  an- 
tiquity ; but  its  value  as  an  historical  authority 
is  very  much  diminish«'d  by  the  little  judgment 
which  the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  sources  from  which  be  took  bis 
statements.  The  best  editions  are  by  Maaiviciua, 
Leyden,  1690  ; by  Mursinno,  Berlin,  1756  ; and 
by  Coray,  Paris,  1809. 

Pilybloj  L The  historian,  the 

son  of  Lycortas,  and  a native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  was  bora  about  b.  c.  204.  HU  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  Achaean  league  ; and  Polybius  received  the 
advantages  of  his  father's  instruction  in  political 
knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He  must  also 
have  reaped  great  benefit  from  bis  intercourse  with 
Philopoemen,  who  was  a friend  of  his  father's,  and 
on  whose  death,  in  182,  Polybius  carried  the  urn 
in  which  hU  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Polybius  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors to  Egypt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the 
intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned. 
Fmm  this  time  he  probably  beg^  to  take  port  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  liave  soon  obtained 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  168,  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  Callicrates,  that 
1000  Achaean!  should  be  carried  to  Rome,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  not  having  assisted  the 
Romans  against  Perseus.  This  number  included 
all  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and 
among  them  was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy 
in  O.  c.  167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their 
trial,  they  were  dUtributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  bad  probably  be- 
come acquainted  in  Greece  with  Aemilius  Paulas, 
or  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two  young 
men  now  obtained  permission  from  the  praetor  for 
Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  their 
father  Paulus.  Scipio  was  then  18  years  of  age, 
and  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  Polybius. 
Heipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in  all  his 
military  expeditions,  and  received  much  advantage 
from  his  experience  and  knowledge.  Polybius, 
OD  the  other  Band,  besides  finding  a libera]  patron 
and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to 
obtain  acceu  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumu- 
late  materials  for  his  great  historical  work.  After 
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remaining  in  Italy  17  years,  Polybius  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  in  151,  with  the  surviving  Achaean 
exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  senate 
to  revisit  their  native  land.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  Greece.  He  joined  Scipio  in  his 
campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the 
destruction  of  that  city  in  146.  Immediately  after- 
wards be  hurried  to  Greece,  where  the  Achaeans 
were  waging  a mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  iiave  arrived  in  Greece 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  ; and  he  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  hU 
countrymen,  and  to  procure  favourable  terms  for 
them.  His  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknow- 
ledged the  great  services  he  bad  rendered  them, 
and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour  at  Mega- 
lopolis, Mantinea,  PalUntium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  the  great  historical  work, 
for  which  ho  bad  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  be  made  the  journeys 
into  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
places  which  he  had  to  describe  in  his  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  (iii.  59) 
that  he  undertook  long  and  dangerous  journeyi 
into  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  toe 
Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  those  parts.  Some  of  these 
countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  design.  At  a later  period  of  bis  life  be 
visited  Egy'pt  likewise.  He  probably  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Spain  in  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  {ad  Fam.  v.  12) 
that  Polybius  wrote  a history  of  the  Numantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82,  in  consequence  of 
a fall  from  bis  horse,  about  122.  — The  history  of 
Polybins  consisted  of  40  books.  It  began  & c. 
220,  where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and 
ended  at  146,  in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed, 
and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  con- 
sisted  of  2 distinct  parts,  which  were  probably 
published  at  different  times  and  afterwards  united 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a period 
of  35  years,  beginning  with  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  and  the  downfol  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  in  1 68.  This  was  in  fact 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great  object 
was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  this  brief 
period  of  53  years  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  world ; but  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  for 
the  most  part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  he 
gives  a survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  the  first  2 books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and 
nothing  more  remained  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  Romans. 
The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed  a kind 
of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  compriKd  the 
period  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  168,  to  the 
fall  of  Corinth  in  146.  The  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
the  39th  book  ; and  the  40th  book  probably  con- 
tained a chronological  summary  of  the  whole  work. 
The  history  of  Polybius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

. He  had  a clear  apprehenaioo  ef  the  knowled^ 
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which  an  hiitorian  muit  potaesi ; and  hit  prepanu  179&,  8 toIl  8to.  The  best  edition  of  the  tot 
tory  studies  were  carh^  on  with  the  greatest  alone  is  bj  Bekker  (Berob  184<L  2 toIi.  Sto.), 
enei^  and  persererance.  Thus  be  not  only  col-  who  has  added  the  Vatican  {ngmenu.  Liry  di>d 
lected  with  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the  not  use  Polybius  till  be  came  to  the  2od  Panic 
etents  that  he  intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also  war,  but  from  that  time  he  followed  him  rtrj 
studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  closely.  Cicero  likewise  chiefly  followed  Polyhlis 
made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  in  the  account  which  be  gives  of  the  RoaaB 
the  geography  of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  de-  coostitulioa  in  his  JM  JitpiiMiai.  The  histor 
•cnbe  in  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  a of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Posidonioi  said 
strong  judgment  and  a striking  love  of  truth,  and,  Strabo.  [Poswonjus  ; Strabo.]  Besides  the 
from  having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  poll-  great  historical  work  of  which  we  hare  been  speak* 
tical  life,  he  was  able  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  | ing,  Polybius  wrote,  2.  I%4  Ia/«  of  Piulopixmm 
actions  of  the  great  actors  in  history  in  a way  that  in  3 books.  Z,  A treatise  on  Tadic*.  L J tim- 
DO  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician  ^mld  possildy  do.  U*ry  of  tie  Snauudim  IFar.^S.  A (reedmin  ef 
But  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  work,  and  the  the  emperor  Augustus,  read  in  the  senate  (he  will 
one  which  distinguishes  it  fh>m  all  other  histories  of  the  emperor  mter  his  dfcmsf  — 3 A {isTouhle 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its  freedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Ue  wsi  the 
didadie  nature.  He  did  not,  like  other  historians,  companion  of  the  studies  of  Claudius  ; and  oathe 
write  to  afford  amusement  to  his  readers ; his  oh-  death  of  his  brother,  Seneca  address^  to  him  s 
ject  was  to  teach  by  the  past  a knowledge  of  the  Cbaso^to,  in  which  he  bestows  the  highest  pntsei 
future,  and  to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons  upon  his  literary  attainments.  Polybius  sas  ps( 
of  practical  wisdom.  Hence  he  calls  his  work  to  death  throu^  the  intrigues  of  MesssUos,  sl- 
a Pra^maUia  (wpoy^iorela),  and  not  a History  though  be  had  been  one  of  her  paramours. 
(/<rrop<a).  The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his  FoljPbdtM  (HoAugi^t),  one  of  the  gisnti  who 
opinion,  in  the  instruction  that  might  be  obtained  fought  against  the  gods,  was  pursued  by  PowidiB 
firom  it  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became  in  across  the  sea  as  far  as  the  island  of  Thoe 
his  view  of  secondary  importance ; ihey  formed  Poseidon  tore  away  a part  of  the  island,  shkk 
only  the  text  of  the  politick  and  moral  discourses  was  afterwards  called  Nisyrion,  and  throwing  it 
which  it  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  do-  upon  the  giant  buried  him  under  it 
liver.  Excellent  however,  as  these  discourses  are,  Polj^b&ns  (XloX^orot : BWowodu,  Ba.)t  t 
they  materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  his-  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  £.  of  Synnada 
tory  as  a wuric  of  art;  their  frequent  occurrence  Pdlj^blij(n^Xx/€ot).  i.KingofCorinth,bywhoBi 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  de-  Oedipus  was  brought  up.  [Osoirts.]  He  wastk 
•troys,  to  a great  extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader  hushed  of  Periboea  or  Merope.  Pausaniss  msksi 
in  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Moreover  he  him  king  of  Sicyon,  and  describes  him  as  a ion  &T 
frequently  inserts  long  episodes,  which  have  little  Hermes  and  Chtbonophjle,  and  as  the  frther  sf 
connection  with  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  be-  Lysianaasa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Tsiui, 
cause  they  have  a didactic  tendency.  Thus  we  king  of  the  Argires.~S.  A Greek  phjsicisii,vM 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  Ctb)  was  devoted  to  one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  also  kh 
a history  of  the  Roman  constitution ; and  the  84tb  son-in-law,  and  lived  in  the  islud  of  Cos,  in  (he 
book  teems  to  hare  been  exclusively  a treatise  on  4th  century  n.c.  With  hia  brothen-m-lsw,!!^* 
geography.  The  style  of  Polybius  bears  the  im-  salus  and  Dtacon,  Polybus  was  one  of  the  fouadcD 
press  of  his  mind  ; and,  at  instruction  and  not  of  the  ancient  m^ical  sect  of  the  Dogmatld.  Hr 
amusement  was  the  great  object  for  which  he  wrote,  was  sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates,  with  his  fcllov' 
he  did  not  seek  to  please  bis  readers  by  the  choice  pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  ssiiit  dif* 
of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences,  ferent  cities  with  his  medical  skill,  and  he  ifltf* 
Hence  the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their  wards  remained  in  his  native  country.  Hehssbem 
condemnation  of  bis  stvle.  The  greater  part  of  supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  critics, 
the  history  of  Polybius  has  perisheX  We  possess  bo  the  author  of  several  treatises  in  the 
the  first  5 books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have  collection. 

only  fragments  and  extracts,  some  of  which,  how-  Polj^oarpni  (IloXuxapwot),  one  of  the  ipM* 
ever,  are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the  ac-  tolical  fiithert,  was  a native  of  Smymiu  TV 
count  of  the  Homan  army,  which  belonged  to  the  date  of  his  birth  and  of  bis  martyrdom  are  uncer* 
6th  book.  There  have  bMn  discovered  at  different  tain.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a disciple  of  tV 
times  4 distinct  collections  of  extracts  from  the  lost  apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  by  this 
books*  The  first  collection,  discovered  soon  after  apostle  bishop  of  the  church  at  SmynuL  H V* 
the  revival  of  learning  in  a MS.  brought  from  Corfu,  b^n  conjectored  that  be  was  the  angel  of  tV 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  6th  book,  and  church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  duvetsd 
portions  of  the  following  11.  In  1582  Uninus  the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (IL  8 — ll);anditil 
published  at  Antwerp  a 2nd  collection  of  Extracts,  certain  that  be  w'as  bishop  of  SinjTns  at  the  tisv 
entitled  Escerpia  de  Leyationibru^  which  were  made  when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed  through  (V( 
in  the  10th  century  of  Christian  era.  In  1634,  city  on  his  way  to  suffer  death  at  Rome,  some  tiw 
Valeaiui  published  a 3rd  collection  of  extracts  from  between  107  and  116.  Ignatius  seems  to  ksn 
Polybius,  also  taken  from  the  Excerpta  of  Con-  enjoyed  much  this  intercoorM  with  Polycarp, 
•tantinui,  entitled  Eaeeerpta  de  Virtutibus  ei  Vitiis.  whom  he  had  known  in  former  days,  when  tbs7 
Tke  4th  collection  of  extracts  was  published  at  were  both  hearers  of  the  apostle  Jo^  The  itf- 
Rome  in  1827  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  discovered  in  the  t>Tdom  of  Polycarp  occurred  in  the  persecute 
Vatican  library  at  Rome  the  section  of  the  Excerpta  under  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucis> 
of  Constantinus  Porpbyrogenitos,  entitled  AAonTito  Verus.  As  he  was  led  to  death  the  pcocsosal 
do  SmientiiM.  The  best  edition  of  Poljbiui  with  a offered  him  his  life,  if  he  would  revile  Chnit 
■^•BBBaenlary  is  by  Sehweighaenser,  Lips.  1789 — “ Eighty  and  six  years  have  I served  bun," 
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the  reply,  **and  he  netcr  did  me  wronj^:  hnw  then 
can  1 retile  my  King  and  my  Saviour?”  We 
have  remaining  only  one  »bort  piece  of  Polycarp, 
hit  iMttr  to  A*  which  it  publithed 

along  with  Ignatius  and  the  other  apostolical 
writers.  [.Iq.watius.] 

Polj^eUe  (noAveA^t),  the  name  of  2 artists. 
The  elder  Polycles  was  probably  un  Athenian,  and 
flourished  about  b.c.  370.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  artists  of  the  later  Athenian  school, 
who  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  sensaal  charms 
exhibited  in  their  works.  One  of  hit  chief  works 
was  a celebrated  statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite. 
The  younger  Polycles  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  15<% 
and  is  said  to  have  made  a statue  of  Juno,  which 
was  placed  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Home, 
when  that  portico  was  erected  by  Metellus  Mace- 
donicus.  But  since  most  of  the  works  of  art,  with 
which  Metellus  decorated  his  portico,  were  not  the 
origiiuU  productions  of  living  artists,  but  the  works 
of  former  masters,  it  has  bew  conjectured  that  this 
Polycles  may  be  no  other  than  the  Athenian  artist 
already  mentioned. 

PoljcUtna  (IloAt/KAcirer).  1.  The  Elder,  of 
Ai^p>s,  probably  by  citixenship,  and  of  Sicyon, 
probably  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
statuaries  of  tlie  ancient  world  ; he  was  also  a 
sculptor,  an  architect,  and  an  artist  in  toreutic. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Argive  statuary 
Ageladas,  under  whom  be  had  Phidias  and  My> 
nm  for  bis  fellow-disciples.  He  was  somewhat 
younger  than  Phidias,  and  about  the  same  age  as 
Myron.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  452—412. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing  farther. 
As  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  schools 
of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and  approached  more  nearly 
than  any  other  to  an  equ^ity  arith  Phidias,  Uie 
great  bnui  of  the  Athmian  scbooL  The  esaential 
difference  between  these  artists  was  that  Phidias 
was  unsurpassed  in  making  the  images  of  the  gods, 
Polycletus  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most  , 
celebmted  works  of  Polyelctns  was  his  Dorypkoma 
or  Spear-bearwr^  a youthful  flgure,  but  with  the 
full  proportions  of  a man.  This  was  the  statue  ; 
which  became  known  by  the  name  of  Omoa,  be- 
cause in  it  the  artist  bad  embodied  a perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideal  of  the  human  figure.  Another 
of  his  great  works  was  his  ivory  and  gold  statue 
of  Hera  in  her  temple  between  Argos  and  Myoeuae. 
This  work  was  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old 
age,  and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  to  rival 
Phidias's  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
of  Zeus,  though  it  was  surpassed  by  them  in  costli- 
neu  and  siae.  The  goddess  was  seated  on  a throne, 
her  head  crowned  with  a garland,  on  which  were 
worked  the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the  other 
a Keptre,  surmounted  by  a cuckoo,  a bird  sacred 
to  Hera,  on  account  of  her  havinu  been  once 
changed  into  that  form  by  Zeus.  This  statue  re- 
mained always  the  ideal  model  of  Hera,  lii  the 
deportment  of  toreutic,  the  fame  of  Polycletus  no 
doubt  rested  chiefly  on  die  golden  ornaments  of 
his  statue  of  Hera ; but  be  also  made  small  bronses 
and  drinking-vessels  (pAiotoe).  As  an 
architect  Polycletus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building 
which  he  built  in  the  sacred  encloenre  of  Aescula- 
pius at  Kpidaarut.M8.  The  Younger,  also  a sta- 
tuary of  Arffos,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  be- 
cause his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  more 
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celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  contemporary. 
The  younger  Polycletus  may  lie  placed  about  40U. 
— 3.  Of  Larissa,  a Greek  historian,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
GreaL~4.  A favourite  frecdnian  of  Nero,  who 
sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  stale  of  the 
island. 

Polyditef  (no^virpdrTrr).  L Of  Samos,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacherous 
of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
brothers  Panta^otus  and  Syloson,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  towards  the  latter  end  uf  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  At  first  he  shared  the  supreme 
power  with  his  brothers  ; but  he  shortly  afterwards 
put  Paotagnotus  to  death,  and  banished  Syloson. 
Having  thus  become  sole  despot,  he  raised  a pow- 
erful fleet,  and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  even  conquered  some 
towns  on  the  mainland.  He  had  formrd  an  alliance 
with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  finally 
renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the  amaxing  good 
fortime  of  Polyerates,  which  never  met  with 
any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  therefore  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy  of  the  gods. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who 
has  narrated  the  story  of  the  rupture  between 
Amasis  and  Polyerates  in  hit  most  dramatic  man- 
ner. In  a letter  which  Amasis  wrote  to  Poly- 
crates,  the  Egyptian  monarch  advised  him  to  throw 
away  one  of  bis  roost  valuable  posseesions,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  him- 
self. In  accordance  with  this  advice  Polyerates 
threw  into  the  sea  a seal-ring  of  extraoMinary 
beauty  ; but  in  a few  days  it  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  a fish,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  a fisherman.  In  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the 
Spartans  and  Corinthians  sent  s powerfiU  force  to 
Samos,  in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ; but  their 
expedition  fiiUed,  and  after  besieging  the  city  40 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly- 
crates  now  became  greater  thmi  ever.  The  great 
works  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samos  were  pro- 
bably executed  by  him.  He  lived  in  great  pomp 
and  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the  Greek  tyrant^ 
was  a patron  of  literature  and  the  arta.  The  most 
eminent  artists  and  poets  found  a ready  welcome 
at  his  court ; and  his  friendship  for  Anacreon  it 
particularly  celebrated.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  prosperity  be  fell  by  the  most  ignominious  fate. 
Oroetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  formed  a deadly 
hatred  against  Polyerates.  By  falto  pretences,  the 
satrap  contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  mainland, 
where  he  was  arrested  soon  after  his  arrivsl,  and 
crucified,  522.  •>•8.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  some  repute,  a contemporaiy'  of  Socrates 
and  Isocrates,  taught  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Cyprus.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Zoilus.  He 
wrote,  1 . An  accuaalion  of  Socrates,  which  was  a 
declamation  on  the  subject  composed  some  years 
after  the  death  of  the  philosopher.  2.  A defence 
of  Bumris.  The  oration  of  isocratea,  entitled  ba- 
sins, is  addressed  to  Polyerates,  and  points  out  the 
faults  which  the  Utter  bad  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  subject.  3.  An  obscene  poem,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  the  poetess  PbiUenii, 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  reputation. 

Pdl^dimaa  (floAoMMer).  1.  Son  of  Pantboos 
and  Phniolit,  waa  a Trojan  herot,  a friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Eupliurbus.  ^8.  XK  Sco- 
tussa  in  Thessaly,  ton  of  Nicias,  conquered  in  the 
PanciBtwm  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  OL  93,  a c- 
Q Q 4 
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408.  Ills  size  was  immentr,  and  the  most  mar* 
Tellous  stories  are  related  of  his  strength,  bow  he 
killed  without  arms  a huge  and  fierce  lion  on  Mt, 
Olympus,  how  he  stopped  a chariot  at  full  gallop, 
8cc.  His  reputation  led  the  Persian  king,  Darius 
Ochus,  to  invite  him  to  his  court,  where  he  per- 
formed similar  fc.tts.  ~3.  Of  Phanalus  in  Thes* 
•aly,  was  entrusted  by  his  fellow<itisens  about 
B.  C.  375,  with  the  supreme  government  of  their 
native  town.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a treaty 
with  Jason  of  Pherae.  On  the  murder  of  Jason  in 
370,  his  brother  Polyphron  put  to  death  Polydamas. 

Folj^dectei  {Jlo\vi«Krris).  1.  King  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  was  son  of  Magnes,  and  brother  of 
Dictys.  He  received  kindly  Danae  and  Perseus, 
when  the  chest,  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Acrisius,  donted  to  the  island  of  Seriphos.  His 
stoiy*  is  related  under  Pbrseus.-^2.  King  of 
Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Eunomus,  the  brother 
of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver,  and  the  father  of  Chari- 
laiis,  who  succeeded  him.  Herodotus,  contrary  to 
the  other  authorities,  makes  Polydectes  the  father 
of  Eunomus. 

Poljdeacdi  (noXv8cu<ri}t),  one  of  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  of  Castor,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Pollux.  [Dioscuri.] 

Fdlj^ddroj  (floXt^wpoi).  L King  of  Thebes, 
•on  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  husband  of  Nycteis, 
and  father  of  Labdacus.— 2.  The  youngest  among 
the  sons  of  Priam  and  Laotoe,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account  ; but  later  traditions 
make  him  a son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a 
ditTercnt  account  of  his  death.  One  tradition  re- 
lates, that  when  Ilium  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Priam  entrusted  Po- 
lyd'irus  and  a large  sum  of  money  to  Polymestor 
or  Polymnostor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesiis. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydonis  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of 
bis  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  His 
body  was  afiern-ards  washed  upon  the  coast,  where 
it  was  found  and  recognised  hy  his  mother  Hecuba, 
who,  together  with  other  Trojan  captives,  took 
vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  killing  hU  two 
children,  and  putting  out  his  eyea  Another  tra- 
dition staled  that  Polydonii  was  entrusted  to  bis 
sister  lUona,  who  was  married  to  Polymestor.  She 
brought  him  up  as  her  onsii  son,  while  she  made 
ever}'  one  else  believe  that  her  own  son  Deiphilus 
or  Deipylus  was  Polydonts.  The  Greeks,  anxious 
to  destroy  the  race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymes- 
tor Klectra  for  his  wife,  and  a large  amount  of  gold, 
if  he  would  kill  Polydonis.  Polymestor  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  he  accordingly  slew  his  own  son. 
Polydorus,  thereupon,  persuaded  his  sister  liinna  to 
kill  Polymestor.— *3.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son 
of  Alcamenesand  the  father  of  Euiycrates,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  assisted  in  bringing  the  1st  Mes- 
senian  war  to  a conclusion,  d.  c.  724.  He  was 
murdered  by  Pulemarchut,  a Spartan  of  high  fa- 
mily ; but  his  name  w*as  precious  among  his  p>eopIe 
on  account  of  hii  justice  and  kindness.  Cmtona 
and  the  Epizephyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his 
reign.  —4.  Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  obtained 
the  supreme  power  along  with  his  brother  Poly- 
phron, on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.C.  370,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  assauinated  by  the  latter.  *6. 
A sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  associates  of 
Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Laocoon.  [Aubrandbr.] 

Pdljeacttia  (noA^cuaros),  an  Atbenian  orator 
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of  the  demus  Sphettus,  was  a political  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  with  whom  be  worked  in  resUtifig 
the  Macedonian  party, 

Pdlj^n&tU  [noAvywTor),  <me  of  the  most  ee 
lebrated  Greek  painters,  was  a native  of  the  i«U&i 
I of  Thasos,  and  was  honoured  with  the  citixetusip 
j of  Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  sometimes  calkd 
■ an  Athenian.  His  father,  AgUophon,  wm*  htsts- 
I stmetor  in  his  art  ; and  be  bad  a brother, 
Arislopbon,  who  was  also  a painter.  PolTgitotts 
I lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cimoo  and  his  siit« 
Elpiiiice  ; and  he  probably  came  to  Athena  in  sc. 
j 463,  after  the  subjugation  of  Thaaos  bj  Ciswe. 

I He  appears  to  have  be<m  at  that  lime  an  ardst  of 
some  reputation,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  ka 
art  almost  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peiopoo- 
nesian  war  (431).  The  period  of  bta  greaicti 
artistic  activity  at  Athens  seems  to  have  utf 
which  elapsed  from  his  removal  to  Athens  (4&S) 
to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449).  who  emploTed  lus 
in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  pubUc  bniidiw 
with  which  he  began  to  adorn  the  city,  aoch  as  tse 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  Anoedum,  and  the  Poec'ie. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Delphi,  when  he  was  es- 
ployed  with  other  artists  in  decorating  the  bteii- 
ings  connected  with  the  temple.  He  appears  t» 
have  returned  to  Athens  about  435,  where  be  ex- 
ecuted a aeries  of  paintings  in  the  Propylaea  of  ttf 
Acropolis.  The  Propylaea  w'ere  commesserd  a 
437,  and  completed  in  432.  The  subjects  of  iss 
pictures  of  Polygnotos  were  almost  invarisihly  aka 
from  Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  cpoc  erck. 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  painted  oo  pareis, 
which  were  afterwards  let  into  the  walls  when 
they  were  to  remain. 

Filj^hymnla.  [Polvmxia.] 

Polj^dni  (IIoAw3ot).  L Son  of  Coeraosa 
grandson  of  Al^  and  great-grandson  of  Melaspti. 
He  was,  like  hii  ancestor  Melamput,  a celebcaxed 
soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  described  as  the 
of  Eucbeoor,  Astycralia,  and  Manto.  When  .Vka- 
thous  had  murder^  his  own  son  CalUpolisai  Megan, 
he  was  purified  by  Polyidus,  who  erected  aiMeca.*! 
a sanctuary  to  Dionysus,  and  a statue  of  the  god. 

2.  A dithyrambic  poet  of  the  most  doemhing 
period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  and  also 
skilful  as  a painter,  was  contempcKwry  with  ?hil->- 
xenua,  Timotheua,  and  Telestet,  about  B.  c.  400. 
Pdlfmeator  or  Polymneator.  [Poi.vooar&.] 
PSljmxiestTU,  or  Polynmastoi  (noAt>^inRrr*f), 
the  son  of  Meles  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  eiegiac. 
and  lyric  poet,  and  a musician.  He  fiourished  a.r. 
675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  D-araa 
music,  which  flourished  at  this  time  at  Spans, 
where  he  carried  on  the  improvements  of  Thetas. 
The  Attic  comedians  attacked  hts  poems  for  ther 
erotic  character.  As  an  elegiac  poet,  be  may  be 
regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  his  fellow-cooatrj- 
man,  Mimnermus. 

Polynuila  or  Foljhynmla  (TloAp^rta),  danrb- 
ter  of  Zeua,  and  one  of  the  9 Muses.  She  pre- 
sided over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed  to  haw 
invented  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she  was  usually 
represented  in  a pensive  attitude.  [Murab.] 
Polj^nleei  (TloAvrcfinir),  son  of  Oedipus  imd 
Jocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  Acirgotw. 
His  story  is  given  under  Etzoclbs  and  AnRastrs. 

Poljh^iniu  (HoAi^^ot).  1.  S-m  of  pe- 
seidoD,  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  was  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopea in  Sicily.  [Cvclopbs.]  He  is  rrpn-sesv^ 
as  a gigantic  monster,  having  only  one  eye  ia  the 
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ceatrv  of  bit  forehciult  caring  nought  for  the  gods, 
and  dcTouring  human  fie«b.  He  dwelt  in  a care 
near  Mt  Aetna*  and  fed  hie  flocks  upon  the  moun* 
Lain.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but 
as  she  rejected  him  for  Acis,  ho  destroyed  the  latter 
by  crushing  him  under  a huge  rock.  When 
Ulyisee  was  driven  upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  de- 
voured some  of  his  companions  ; and  Ulysses 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  put 
mit  the  eye  of  the  monster,  while  he  was  asleep. 
( UtYsaas.]  — 2.  Son  of  Elatus  or  Poseidon  and 
ifippea,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in 
Tbeasaly.  He  was  married  to  Laonome,  a sister 
of  flercules.  He  was  al»o  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
but  being  left  behind  by  them  in  Mysia,  be  founded 
Cioa,  and  fell  against  the  Chalybes. 

Pbiyphron  (IloAi^pwy),  brother  of  Jason  of 
Pberae,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with  his 
l>rother  Folydorus  on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.  c. 
370.  Shortly  afterwords  he  murdered  Polydonis. 
He  exercised  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and  was 
murdered  in  his  turn,  369,  by  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander, who  proved  a still  greater  tyrant 

Pil|l>oetM  (IloAinroirTjt),  son  of  Pirithous  and 
Hippodamia,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and  joined 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Polyrrl^nla  or  -lorn  (rioAi/^^ijKla;  IIoAu^^ 
yios),  a town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  embraced 
the  whole  western  comer  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  colonised  by  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians. 

PoljtpBTchon  (floAMnr^PX^*')*  A Macedonian, 
and  a distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great 
In  a.  c.  3‘J3  be  was  appointed  by  Alexander  2nd 
ia  command  of  the  army  of  invalids  and  veterans, 
which  Craterus  had  to  conduct  home  to  Macedonia. 
He  afterwards  served  under  Antipatcr  in  Europe, 
and  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  the  latter 
rrpoeed  in  him,  that  Antipater  on  his  death-bed 
(319)  appointed  Polyspercbon  to  succeed  him  as 
regent  and  guardian  of  the  king,  while  be  assigned 
to  his  own  son  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 
Chiliarch.  Polysperchon  soon  became  involved  in 
war  with  Cassander,  who  wns  dissatisfied  with  this 
irrangement  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  arar  that 
Polysperchon  basely  surrendered  Phocion  to  the 
Athenians,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  adherence 
of  .\thena  Although  Polysperchon  was  supported 
by  Olympias,  and  possessed  great  influence  with 
Macedonian  soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for 
Cassander,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  pos- 
session of  Macedonia  about  316.  For  the  next 
few  years  Polysperchon  is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in 
310,  he  again  assumed  an  important  part  by  re- 
rinag  the  long-forgntten  pretensions  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Cassander  nuirchcd  against  him,  but 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops,  he  en- 
tered into  secret  negotiations  with  Polyspcrchuu, 
mtwt  persuaded  the  latter,  by  promises  and  flatteries, 
to  murder  Hercules.  From  this  time  he  appears 
to  hare  served  under  C-assandcr  ; but  the  period  of 
htf  death  is  not  mentioned. 

{nuXxrtlfiriTos : Sogd  or  in 

BokJ^a)^A  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana,  which, 
acoQfding  to  Strabo,  vanished  underground  near 
Mancanda  (5u«uriooJ),  or,  as  Arrian  says,  was 
last  ia  the  sands  of  the  steppes. 

(n«Av(^rv}),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hscaba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  the 
Ors^Ak  OD  their  voyage  home,  were  still  lingering 
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on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared to  them,  demanding  that  Polyxena  should 
be  sacrificed  to  him.  Neoptolemus  accordingly  sa- 
crificed her  on  the  tomb  of  his  father.  It  was  re- 
lated that  Achilles  had  promised  Priam  to  bring 
about  a peace  with  the  Greeks,  if  the  king  would 
give  him  bis  daughter  Polyxena  in  marriage  ; and 
that  when  Achilles  had  gone  to  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
' the  marriage,  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris. 
Another  tradition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Po- 
lyxena fell  in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector's 
body  was  delivered  up  to  Priam  ; and  that  Po- 
lyxena fled  to  the  Greeks  after  the  de*a(h  of 
Achilles,  and  killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her 
beloved  with  a sword. 

Polyxo  (noAo{«).  L The  nurse  of  queen 
Hypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  was  celebrated  os  a pro- 
phetess. «>•  2.  An  Argive  woman,  married  to  Tlepo- 
Icmut,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her  husband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions,  she 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebmicd  Helen. 
[Hxlbna.] 

Pblysilu  (floAu^ijAot).  1.  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  [Hieron.]— 2.  OfUhodei, 
an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a history  of 
his  native  country.  — 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  and 
the  b^inning  of  the  Middle. 

Pdmfiiut,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
trees,  hence  called  Pomomtn  Patrona.  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  Pomum.  She  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  several  of  the 
rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus,  Picus,  Vertuin- 
nus,  and  others.  Her  worship  must  originally  have 
been  of  considerable  importance,  since  a special 
priest,  under  the  name  of  Jtamen  Pomonalii^  was 
appointed  to  attend  to  her  service. 

Fompiia.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
son  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  88,  and  of  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  monied  C. 
Caesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  67,  but  w'os 
divorced  by  him  in  61,  because  she  was  suspected 
of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who  stealthily  intro- 
duced himself  into  her  husband's  house  while  she 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bnna  Deo.  — 

2.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the  triumvir,  married  C. 
Memmius,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  against  Ser- 
torius,  in  75.-3.  Daughter  of  the  triumvir  by  bis 
third  wife  Mucia.  She  married  Faustus  Sulla,  the 
son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  in  the  African 
war,  46.  She  afterwards  married  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  and  her  ton  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna 
Magnus,  entered  into  a conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus. As  her  brother  Sextus  survived  her,  she 
must  have  died  before  35.-4.  Daughter  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  ScrilK>nio. 
At  the  pence  of  Misenuro  in  39  she  was  betrothed 
to  M.  Marcollus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavion,  but  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
accompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36.— 

3.  PanITna  [PaTLINA.] 

PompaUntis,  Tib.  Claudios,  son  of  a Roman 
knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  under  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor  gam 
him  his  daughter  LuciUa  in  marriage.  He  Uv^  to 
the  reign  of  Severua 

Fompdii  ( riopv^Tot,  TToMwalo,  TTo^wiita  : Poo^ 
peianus),  a city  of  Campania,  was  situated  on  tho 
coast,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  river  Samos,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Me  Vesuvius  ; bnt  in  consequence  of  the 
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phjfical  changM  which  the  mrromtdtng  country  ] Pomprini,  married  Lndlia,  a lister  of  the  pnet  C. 
has  nndergone,  the  ruhis  of  Pompeii  are  found  at  j Laciliua. « 7.  Sex.  Pompeiu,  elder  leo  of  No.  6, 
present  about  2 miles  from  the  sea.  Poopeii  was  never  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the anf. 
first  in  the  hands  of  the  Oscans,  afterwards  of  the  but  aeqai/«d  great  reputation  as  a man  of  Wtniiic, 
Tyrrhenians,  and  finally  became  a Roman  manici-  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  accurate  kno*hd|!t 
pium.  It  was  pftitly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  > of  jurispradence,  geometry,  and  the  Stok  philoav 
in  a.  o.  63,  but  was  overwhelmed  in  79,  along  with  phy.^8.  Sex.  Pompmu,  a desceodaot  ofNo.  7 
Herculaneum  and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  emplkm  of  consul  a.  d.  1 4,  with  Sex.  Appoleiiu,  in  which  veoi 
Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach  Pompeii,  the  emperor  Angustos  died.  He  secmi  to  brr 
but  the  town  was  corered  with  socceasive  layers  of  been  a patron  of  literature.  Ovid  addreswd  tai 
ashes  and  other  volcanic  matter,  on  which  a soil  several  letters  during  his  exile  ; and  it  was  probs- 
was  gradually  formed.  Thus  a great  part  of  the  bly  this  same  Sex.  Pompeioi,  whom  the  vrilrr 
city  has  been  preserved  with  its  ma^et>plaoea,  Valerias  Maximus  accompanied  to  Asia,  asd  a 
theatres,  baths,  templea,  and  private  houses  ; and  whom  he  speaks  as  his  Alexander.  *9.  Cb.  ?oa* 
the  excavation  of  it  in  modem  times  has  thrown  peitu  Strabo,  younger  son  of  No.  6,  and  bthrrif 
great  light  upon  many  points  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  triumvir.  He  was  quaestor  is  fiaHhua  143, 
the  construction  of  Roman  houses,  and  in  general  praetor  94,  and  propraetor  in  Sicily  in  the  Mkv 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  private  life  of  the  ingyear.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he  earned  m w 
ancients.  The  first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were  with  success  against  the  allies,  sabdaiag  the  rnate 
discovered  in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground  ; but  number  of  the  Italian  people  who  were  »uU  a 
it  was  not  till  1721  that  the  excsivations  were  arms.  Towards  the  end  of  the  yearhebrMrk 
commenced.  These  have  been  continued  with  forward  the  law  (/«e  PosifieNs),  which  gave  to  lO 
various  interruptions  down  to  the  present  day ; and  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  the  Jot  Utii  t 
now  about  half  the  city  is  expo^  to  view.  It  Latinitas.  He  continued  in  the  S.  ef  Iislj  v 
a*as  surrounded  by  ar^Is,  which  were  about  2 proconsul  in  the  following  year  (88),  sad  vlte 
miles  in  circumference,  surmounted  at  interrals  by  Pompeius  Rufus  [No.  2.J  was  appointrd  ts  »- 
towers,  and  containing  6 gates.  ceed  him  in  the  command  of  the  amry, 

PompelopdUs  (Ilousv^oihroAif),  the  name  of  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  the  troop*.  Not 
several  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompey.  year  (87)  the  Marian  party  obtained  ffie  ^ 

1.  (7oU  K'6pri\  an  inland  city  of  Cappadocia,  hand.  Straho  was  summon^  by  the  ariitwntni  ^ 
* S.W.  of  Sinope,  on  the  river  Amnias  {G'6k  Irmak\,  party  to  their  assistance;  and  though  not  setie  i 
a W.  tributa^  of  the  Halya^S.  [Pompslo.s.J  in  their  cause,  he  marched  to  the  relief  nf  thectr, 
"»8.  [SoLoi.J  and  fought  a battle  near  the  OI line  Gate 

PompSios.  L PompeitU,  said  to  have  been  Cinna  Sertorius.  Shortly  afterirardt,  he  *« 
the  son  of  a flute>player,  wav  the  first  of  the  family,  killed  by  lightning.  His  avarice  and  croritT  )d 
who  rose  to  dirtily  in  the  state.  He  was  consul  made  him  bated  by  the  soldiers  to  such  a degnt 
in  141,  w'hen  he  carried  on  war  against  the  No-  that  they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  md  dnfre 
mantiiies  in  Spain.  Haring  been  defeated  by  the  it  through  the  street!.  Cicero  describe  his 
enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  concluded  a (BnU.  47)  **as  worthy  of  hatred  on  accrast  d 
peace  with  them  ; but  on  the  arrival  of  his  succes-  his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy.**  He 
sor  in  the  command,  he  disowned  the  treaty,  which  some  reputation  as  an  omtor,  and  still  nrowat 
was  declared  invalid  by  the  senate.  He  was  censor  general.  He  left  behind  him  a eonstderabie  ^ 
in  131  with  Q.  Metellus  Maoedonicus.*^.  Q. Pom*  perty,  especially  in  Picenum.^lO.  ClLPoopB^ 
peioi  Bafas,  either  son  or  grandson  of  the  preced-  jCa^os,  the  Triamyir,  son  of  No.  9,  wis  bin 
ing,  was  a sealous  supporter  of  the  aristocratica!  on  the  30th  of  September,  B.  c.  106,  in  tbee^o^; 
party.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  100  ; praetor,  ship  of  Atilius  Senanus  and  Serviliui  Csepio.xB£ 

91  ; and  consul,  88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla  was  consequently  a few  months  vobocw  the 
set  out  for  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against  Cicero,  who  was  born  on  the  3d  of  Jsstnir  a 
Mithridates,  he  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius  this  year,  and  6 yean  older  than  Cansr.  Hf 
Rufus,  and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn.  Pom*  fought  under  his  father  in  89  against  the 
peius  Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on  when  he  was  only  17  yean  of  age,  and  contarwi 
war  against  the  ManL  Strabo,  however,  who  was  with  him  till  bis  death  two  yean  afterwards. 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command,  caused  the  next  few  years  the  Marian  party  bsd  p*- 
Pompeius  Rufus  to  be  murdered  by  the  soldien.  session  of  Italy ; and  accordingly  Pofnper, 

Cicero  mentions  Pompeius  Rufus  among  the  ora-  adhered  to  the  aristocratica]  party,  was  obl«vd  H 
ton  whom  he  had  heard  in  his  youth. » 8.  Q.  keep  in  the  back  ground.  But  when  it  bec^ 
Pompeioi  Boftll,  son  of  Na  2,  married  Sulla's  known  in  84,  that  Sulla  was  on  the 
daughter,  and  was  murdered  by  the  party  of  Sul*  turning  from  Greece  to  Italy,  Pompey  bs*Wfl« 
pieius  and  Marius  in  the  forum,  during  the  convul*  into  Picenum,  where  he  raised  an  army 
ship  of  his  father,  88. **4.  Q.  Pom^Of  Bofns,  gions.  Although  only  23  years  of  age, 
son  of  No.  3 and  grandson  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  displayed  great  military  abilities  in  opponoe^ 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  52,  when  he  distinguished  Marian  generals  by  whom  he  w'os  surrrwfH^> 
himself  as  the  great  partixan  of  the  triumvir  Pom*  and  when  he  succeeded  in  joining  Sulk  m ^ 
pey,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  obtaining  the  sole  course  of  the  year  (83),  be  was  saluted  by 
consulship.  Rufus  however  on  the  expiration  of  latter  with  the  title  of  Imperator.  Dunnr  ^ 
his  office  w'as  accused  of  Vis,  was  condemned,  remainder  of  the  war  in  Italy  Pompey 
and  went  into  exile  at  Dauli  in  Campooia.->*5.  Q.  guished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  fOcrr«<^ 
Pompeioi  Bufoi,  praetor  63,  was  sent  to  Capua  Sulla's  generals  ; and  when  the  war  in  Itsb  ^ 
to  watch  over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Cati-  brought  to  a close,  Sulla  sent  Porop<*y 
line's  conspiracy.  In  61  be  obtained  the  province  Marian  party  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  PoiPpey  ^ 
of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul. -•  6.  Sex.  proceeded  to  Sic3y,  of  whkh  he  casfly 
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i«lf  nuut«r  (82) : here  he  put  Carho  to  death.  In  had  ordained.  In  ourylng  both  these  measures 
81  Pompev  crossed  orer  to  Africa,  where  he  de-  Poropey  was  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  w'ith 
feated  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  the  Nuitii*  whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  close  cooiicction. 
dian  king  Hiarbas,  after  a hard  fought  battle.  On  — For  the  next  two  years  (69  and  68)  Pompey 
his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  re-  remained  in  Rome.  In  67  the  tribune  A.  Gabinius 
ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  was  brought  forward  a bill,  proposing  to  confer  upon 
greeted  by  Suita  with  the  surname  of  Magnus,  a Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
Dame  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards,  and  handed  pirates  with  extraordinary  powers.  This  bill  was 
down  to  bis  children.  Pompey,  however,  not  sa*  opposed  by  the  aristocracy  with  the  utm<Mt  vebe* 
tished  with  this  distinction,  sued  for  a triumph,  mence,  but  was  notwithstanding  carried.  The 
which  Sulla  at  first  refused  ; but  at  length  over-  pirates  were  at  this  time  masters  of  the  Mediterra- 
come  by  Pompey's  importunity,  he  allowed  him  to  nean,  and  bad  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on 
have  his  own  way.  Accordingly  Pompey,  who  the  coasts  of  Greece  ami  Asia,  but  hod  even  made 
had  not  yet  held  any  public  efhee,  and  was  still  a descents  upon  Italy  itself.  As  soon  as  Pompey 
aimple  eques,  enter^  Rome  in  triumph  in  Sep-  received  the  command,  he  began  to  make  his  pre- 
tember  81,  and  before  he  bad  completed  his  25th  parations  for  the  war,  and  completed  them  by  the 
year.  Pompey  continued  faithful  to  the  aristo-  end  of  the  winter.  11  is  plans  were  formed  with 
cracy  after  Sulia's  death  (78),  and  supported  the  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned  with 
consul  (Utulus  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  bit  col-  j complete  success.  In  40  days  be  cleared  the 
league  Lepidus  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla ; and  when  , western  sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  communication 
l^pidus  hod  recourse  to  arms  in  the  following  year  betw'oen  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy.  He  then  fol- 
(77),  Pompey  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  agaixut  lowed  the  main  body  of  the  pirates  to  their  strong- 
him,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  Italy.  — j holds  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  ; and  after  defeating 
The  aristocracy,  however,  now  began  to  fear  the  their  fleet,  he  induced  a great  part  of  them,  by 
young  and  successful  general ; but  since  Sertorins  ! promises  of  pardon,  to  surrender  to  him.  Many  of 
in  Spain  had  fur  the  last  three  years  successfully  . these  he  settled  at  Soli,  which  was  bcoceforward 
opposed  Metellus  Pius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  SuUa*s  | called  Pompeiopslis.  The  2nd  part  of  the  cam- 
generals,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the  ; paign  occupied  only  49  days,  and  the  whole  war 
l^ter  some  eflectual  aasiatance,  the  senate,  with  was  brought  to  a conclusion  in  the  course  of  3 
considerable  reluctance,  determined  to  send  Pompey  i months  ; so  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero 
to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  with  ^ {pro  Man.  12)  **  Pompey  made  his  prepara- 
equal  powers  to  Metellus.  Pompey  remained  in  ^ tions  for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
Spun  between  5 and  6 years  (76 — 71);  but  | upon  it  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  finished 
neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  able  to  gain  any  de-  it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.*'  Pompey  was 
cisive  advantage  over  Sertorius.  But  when  Ser-  employed  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
torius  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  own  of-  the  b^inning  of  the  following  in  visiting  the  cities 
ficer  Perpema,  in  82,  the  war  was  sp^ily  brought  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  and  providing  for  the 
to  a close.  Perpema  was  easily  defeated  by  government  of  the  newly -conquered  districts  ~ 
Pompey  in  the  first  battle,  and  the  whole  of  Spain  | During  his  absence  from  Rome,  Pompey  was  ap- 
was  subdued  by  the  early  part  of  the  following  , pointed  to  succeed  Locullns  in  the  command  of  the 

Jear  (71).  Pompey  then  returned  to  Italy  at  the  i war  against  Mithridates  (66).  The  bill,  conferring 
ead  of  his  army.  In  his  march  towards  Home  be  ' upon  him  this  command,  was  pro|)osed  by  the 
fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Spartacus,  tribune  C.  Manilius,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero, 
a'hich  M.  Cnusus  bad  previoasly  defe^ited.  Pom-  in  an  oration  which  has  come  down  to  us  (/Vo 
pey  cut  to  pieces  these  fugitives,  and  therefore  Manilid).  Like  the  Oabinian  law,  it  was 

clawed  for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  hU  other  opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy, 
exploits,  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Servile  war.  but  was  carried  triuroplumtly.  The  power  of 
Pompey  was  now  a candidate  for  the  consulship  ; Mithridates  had  been  broken  by  the  previous  vic- 
and  although  he  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmuch  torios  of  Lucullus,  and  it  was  only  left  to  Pompey 
as  be  was  absent  from  Rome,  had  not  yet  reached  to  bring  the  war  to  a conclusion.  On  the  approach 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  held  any  of  the  lower  of  Pompey,  Mithridates  retreated  towards  Armenia, 
offices  of  the  state,  still  bis  election  was  certain,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general ; and 
His  military  glory  had  charmed  the  people ; and  as  Tigraues  now  refused  to  receive  him  into  bis 
as  it  was  known  that  the  aristocracy  looked  upon  dominions,  Mithridates  resolved  to  plunge  into  the 
Pompey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased  to  regard  him  heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  his  way  to 
as  belonging  to  this  party,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  bis  own  dominions  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
through  him,  a restoraiiou  of  the  rights  and  priri-  Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  against  Tigraoes  ; 
leges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla,  but  ^e  Armenian  king  submitted  to  him  without 
Pompey  was  accordingly  elected  consul,  alox^  with  ' a contest,  and  was  ^owed  to  conclude  a peace 
M.  efrassus  ; and  on  the  31st  of  December,  71,  be  with  the  republic.  In  65  Pompey  set  out  in  pur- 
entered  the  city  a second  time  in  bis  triumphal  suit  of  Mithridates,  but  he  met  with  much  oppoai- 
car,  a simple  eques.  — In  his  consulship  (70),  lion  from  the  Iberians  and  Albanians ; and  after 
Pompey  openly  broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and  ! advancing  as  Car  as  the  river  Pbasis  (/’os),  he  re- 
beoune  the  great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and  j solved  to  le.ive  tlicee  Mvage  districts.  He  accoed- 
carried  a law,  restoring  to  the  triliunes  the  power  ingly  retraced  his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
of  which  they  had  b^n  deprived  by  Sulla.  He  Pontus,  which  he  redui^  to  the  form  of  a Ho- 
alio  aifurded  his  all-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex  man  province.  In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  de- 
Aurclia,  proposed  by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelias  Cotta,  posed  the  king  Antiochos  Asiaticus,  and  made 
by  which  the  judkes  were  to  be  taken  in  future  that  country*  also  a Roman  province.  In  63  he 
the  senatus,  equilss,  and  tribani  aerarii,  in-  advanced  further  sonth,  in  order  to  rsUblish  the 
stead  of  from  the  senators  exclusively,  as  Sulla  Roman  supremacy  in  Phoeakia,  Cocle-Syria,  sad 
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Palestine.  The  Jews  refused  to  submit  to  him, 
and  shut  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  against  him  ; and 
it  was  not  till  after  a siege  of  3 months  that  the 
c\lj  was  taken.  Poropej  entered  the  Holr  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  anr  human  bcin;;,  except 
the  high  priest,  had  dared  to  p<*netrate  into  this 
sacred  sfmt.  It  was  during  the  war  in  Palestine 
that  Ponipey  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mithruiates.  [Miturioatks  VI.]  Pompey 
spent  the  next  winter  in  Pontus ; and  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  be  relumed  to  Italy  in  62.  He 
disbanded  his  army  almost  immediately  after  land* 
ing  at  Brundisium,  and  thus  calmed  the  apprehen* 
sions  of  many,  who  feared  that,  at  the  head  of  bis 
Tictorious  troopa,  he  would  seize  upon  the  supreme 
power.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till 
the  follow'ing  year  (61 ),  and  he  entered  the  city  in 
tniunph  on  the  30th  of  September.  He  had  just 
completed  his  45th  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a triumph. 
With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most  glorious  part 
of  Poropey's  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
Hitherto  his  life  bad  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  military  glory.  But  now  he  was 
called  upon  to  play  a prominent  part  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  commonwealth,  a part  for  which 
neither  his  natural  talents  nor  his  previous  habits 
had  in  the  least  fitted  him.  It  would  seem,  that 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what 
part  to  take  in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  against  the  pirates 
and  Mithridates  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy, 
and  they  still  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and 
distrust.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  disposed 
to  unite  himself  to  the  popular  party,  which  had 
risen  into  importance  daring  bis  absence  in  the 
East,  and  over  which  Caesar  possessed  unbounded 
influence.  The  object,  however,  which  engaged 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  to  obtain 
from  the  senate  a ratification  for  all  his  acts  in 
Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he  had 
promised  to  bis  veterans.  The  senate,  however, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  sdfront  upon  a 
man  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated,  resolutely 
refused  to  sanction  his  measures  in  Asia.  This 
was  the  unwisest  thing  the  senate  could  have  done. 
If  they  had  known  their  real  interests,  they  would 
have  sought  to  win  Pompey  over  to  their  side,  as 
a counterpoise  to  the  growing  and  more  dangerous 
influence  of  Caesar.  But  their  short-sighted  policy 
threw  Pompey  into  Caesar's  arms,  and  thus  sealed 
the  downfal  of  their  party.  Caesar  promised  to 
obtain  for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  his  acts;  and 
Pompey,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Caesar  in 
all  his  measures.  That  they  might  be  more  sure 
of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution,  Cnesar  pre- 
vailed upon  Pompey  to  become  reconciled  to  Cros- 
sus,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  but  who,  by 
his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at  Rome. 
The  3 agreed  to  assist  one  another  against  their 
mutual  enemies  ; and  thus  was  first  formed  the  first 
triumvirate.  — This  union  of  the  3 most  powerful 
men  at  Rome  crushed  the  aristocracy  for  tnc  time. 
Supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Caesar  was 
able  in  bis  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  his  mea> 
surcs.  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia  were  ratified ; and 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich 
Campanian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  his 
veterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  union  more 
closely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  bis  daughter  Julia 
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in  marriage.  Next  year  (58)  Caesar  vnt  » lu 
province  in  Gaul,  but  Pompey  a 

Rome.  While  Caesar  was  gaioins  ?1<xt  «sd  i’- 
fluence  in  Gaul,  Pompey  was  grmdualir  ks;B£  u; 
confidence  of  all  parties  at  Rome.  Tb«  irsu 
hated  and  feared  him  ; the  people  bad  iue>: 
him  for  their  favourite  Clodius  ; and  be  ks: : 
other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen  bi«  een»r.  - 
with  Caesar.  Thus  he  came  to  be  regarded  v::* 
second  man  in  the  state,  and  was  obhged  to 
don  the  proud  poaition  which  behidoecopiedv* 
many  yeari.  According  to  an  amrgeoeii:  xs:- 
W'ith  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  ceoiu  s 
a second  time  in  55.  Pompey  received 
vinces  the  two  Spains,  Crassus  obtaiaed 
while  Caesar'S  government  wu  prolonfec  it 
years  more,  namely  from  the  1st  of  JsaesrT.  i, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  sf  sitos 
suUhip  Pompey  did  not  go  in  perseta  to  be  ^ 
vinces,  but  sent  his  legates,  L.  Afianiu  wd  1C 
Petreius  to  govern  the  Spains,  wbik  be 
, remained  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  tin. 
object  DOW  was  to  obtain  the  dictatonbip.  oi  - 
m^e  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
wc^Id.  Caesar's  increasing  power  aod 
had  at  length  made  it  clear  to  Pompey  di:  • 
straggle  must  take  place  between  tbem,ioaBf( 
later.  The  death  of  his  wife  Julio,  m 54,  t»  v - 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  broke  one  bak 
still  cocinected  him  with  Caesar ; and  tiw  h- 
Crassus  in  the  following  year  (53),  is  tbe 
thian  expedition,  removed  the  only  pet>^  ^ 
had  the  least  chance  of  contesting  the 
with  them.  In  order  to  obtain  the  dku^'''  - 
Pompey  secretly  encouraged  the  civil  daeori 
which  the  state  was  tom  asunder ; rai 
frightful  scenes  of  anarchy  followed  the  daii  ^ 
Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  ihsi  tbe 
had  now  no  alternative  but  calling  in  the 
of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  mode 
in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order  tetbro^ 
Soon  afterwards  Pompey  became  recoociW  s>* 
aristocracy,  and  was  now  regarded 
knowledged  head.  The  history  the  ^ 
which  followed  is  related  in  the  life  ®f 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here, 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Pompey  sailed  ts 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a fsvoojaW 
tion,  since  he  bad  been  the  means  of 
his  kingdom  the  father  of  the  youiw 
monarch.  The  ministers  of  the  latter. 
dreading  Caesar's  anger  if  they  received 
and  likewise  Pompey's  resentmeni  if  they 
him  to  land,  resolved  to  release  themieln*^ 
their  difficulties  by  putting  him  to  drsib. 
accordingly  sent  out  a small  boat, 
board,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  Hu  ^ 
friends  watched  him  from  the  »hip,anxioia 
in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by  the 
who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  ^ ^ , 
troops  ; but  just  as  the  boat  reached  the 
Pompey  was  in  the  act  of  rising 
order  to  step  on  land,  he  was  stabbed  ® ^ ^ 
by  Septimius,  who  had  formerly  been  cot  ^ 
centurions,  and  was  now  in  the  fcrvw  ® 
Egyptian  monarch.  Pompey  was  kilk«  * ‘ . 
29th  of  September,  b.  c.  48,  and  had  j®^***^^ 
his  58th  year.  His  bend  was  cot  off. 
body,  which  was  thrown  out  naked  tw  ^ ^ 
was  buried  by  his  freedman  Phflippu**  * ^ 
accompanied  him  from  the  ship  Tke  w** 
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brought  to  Caeiar  when  he  arrived  in  Egjpt  toon 
Bflcrwnrdt,  but  he  tunied  aaray  from  the  light, 
ftbed  tear*  at  the  melancholy  death  of  hii  rival,  and 
put  bii  murderm  to  death.  Pompey*i  untimely 
death  ezeitea  pity  ; but  no  one.  who  hai  well 
ftudied  the  itate  of  partiei  at  the  cloie  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  can  regret  hia  fall  There 
ii  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  bad  Pompey'i 
party  gained  the  maitery,  a proecription  far  more 
terrible  than  Sulla*i  would  have  taken  place, 
and  Italy  and  the  provincea  been  divided  aa  booty 
among  a few  pro6igate  and  unprincipled  noblei. 
From  luch  borron  the  victory  of  Caeaar  laved  the 
Roman  world.  Pompey  waa  married  5 time*. 
The  namea  of  hii  wivei  were  1.  AntUtia.  2. 
Aemilia.  3.  Mucia.  4.  Julia.  5.  Cornelia. » 
11.  Cn.  Pompeioa  Magnna,  elder  ion  of  the 
triumvir  by  hii  third  wife  Mucia.  In  the  civil 
war  in  48,  he  commanded  a aquadron  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  After  hii  father'!  death,  at 
Pbarialia,  be  crotaed  over  to  Africa,  and  after  re- 
maining there  a abort  time,  he  Bailed  to  Spain  in 
47.  In  Spain  he  wai  joined  by  hit  brother  Seztui 
and  othen  of  bii  party,  who  had  fled  from  Africa 
after  their  defeat  at  Tbapeua.  Here  the  2 brotben 
collected  a powerful  army,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caeaar  himielf  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  fought  on 
the  17tb  of  March,  45.  Cneiui  eieaped  from  the 
held  of  battle,  but  wai  ihortly  afterwarda  taken 
priioner,  and  put  to  death. — IS.  Sez.  Pompeioa 
Magnoa.  younger  ton  of  the  triumvir  by  hia  third 
wife  Mucia,  waa  bom  75.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharaalia  be  accompanied  hia  father  to  Egypt,  and 
saw  him  murdered  before  bii  eyet.  After  the 
battle  of  Munda  and  the  death  of  hii  brother, 
Sextus  lived  for  a time  in  concealment  in  the 
country  of  the  Lacetani,  between  the  Iberui  and 
the  Pyrenees  ; but  when  Caeaar  quitted  Spain,  he 
collected  a body  of  troops,  and  emerged  bis 
lurking-place.  In  the  civil  wan,  which  fallowed 
Caeiar'a  death,  the  power  of  Seztui  increased.  He 
obtained  a large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  poueiiion  of  Sicily.  His  fleet 
enabled  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  com  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and  the  eastern 
provinces ; and  such  scarcity  bejgan  to  prevail  in 
the  city,  that  the  triumvin  were  compelled  by  the 
popular  diKontent  to  make  peace  with  Pompey. 
'i’hii  peace  waa  concluded  at  Misenum  in  39,  but 
the  war  wss  renewed  in  the  following  year.  Oc- 
tavian  made  great  efforts  to  collect  a large  and 
powerful  fleet,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Agrippa.  In  36  Poropey's  fleet  waa  defeated  off 
Naulochus,  with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled 
from  Sicily  to  Lesbos  and  from  Lesbos  to  Asia. 
Here  be  waa  taken  priaoner  by  a body  of  Antony's 
troops,  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  he  waa  put 
to  death  (35),  probably  by  command  of  Antony, 
though  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed  upon  bis  officers. 

Pompeioa  Featos.  [ FasTua.] 

Pompeioa  Tro^oa.  (Justinus.] 

Pomp415tt  {Fampiooa),  which  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  Potnpeiopolis,so  called  by  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey, was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vaeoooea  in  Hia- 
ptama  Tarrmconeoais,  mi  the  road  from  AsUirica  to 
Hurdigmia. 

Pompdala.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Pomponios  Atticus, 
waa  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
jLC.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an  extremely  un- 
happy one.  Q.  Cicero,  after  Unding  a miaerabla 
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life  with  hia  wife  for  almost  24  years,  at  length 
divorced  her  at  the  end  of  45,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year.  Daughter  of  T.  Pom* 
ponius  Atticus.  She  is  also  called  (^cilia,  be- 
cause her  father  was  adopted  by  Q.  Caecilius,  and 
likewise  Attica.  She  a-as  bom  in  51,  and  she 
was  still  quite  young  when  she  was  married  to 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsanla 
Agrippina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus. 

PomponUna.  [Stoichadzs.] 

Pompfoloi,  Sextos,  a distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antooinius  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modem  writers  think  that  thtfo 
were  2 jurists  of  this  name.  The  works  of  Pom- 
ponius  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Pompdnloa  Attlcoi.  ( ArricL’a.J 

Pompdoloa  Bononieniis,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fibulae  Atellanae,  was  a native  of  Bo- 
nonia  {Boloyna)  in  northern  Italy,  aa  bis  surname 
shows,  and  flourished  b.  c.  91. 

Fomp6nIna  Hela.  [Mkla.] 

Pomptloae  PalodM  (TIoktIiw  Palo- 

de  PontiM^  in  English  the  PotUime  Mar$kes\  the 
name  of  a low  marsh  f plain  on  the  coast  of  Latium 
between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  after  an  ancient  town  Puntia,  which  dis- 
appear at  an  early  period.  The  plain  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  from  8 to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  rivers 
Nymphaeus,  Ulens,  and  Amasenus,  and  some 
other  small  streams,  which,  instead  of  finding  their 
way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain.  Hence  the 
plain  is  turned  into  a vast  number  of  marshes,  the 
miasmas  arising  from  which  are  exceedingly  un- 
healthy in  the  summer.  At  an  early  period,  how- 
ever, they  appear  not  to  have  existed  at  all,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  been  confined  to  a narrow  dis- 
trict We  are  told  that  originally  there  were  23 
towns  situated  in  this  plain  ; and  in  B.  c.  432 
the  Pomptixut  Ayer  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  com.  Even  as  late  as  312,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  roust  still  hare  been  free 
from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Appius  Clau- 
dius conducted  the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in  that 
year  through  the  plain,  which  must  then  hare  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  road. 
In  the  course  of  a century  and  a half  after  this,  the 
marshes  bod  spread  to  a great  extent ; and  accord- 
ingly attempts  were  made  to  drain  them  by  the 
consul  Cethegus  in  160,  by  Julius  Caesar  and  by 
Augustus.  It  is  usually  said  that  Augustus  caused 
a navigable  canal  to  be  dug  along  side  of  the  Via 
Appia  from  Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia, 
in  order  to  carry  off  a portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
manhes : but  this  canal  must  have  been  dug  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustus,  since  Horace  embarked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to 
Brundisium  in  37,  at  which  time  Octavian,  as  he 
waa  then  called,  could  not  have  undertaken  any 
of  his  public  works.  Subsequently  the  marshes 
again  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and  the  Via 
Appia  entirely  disappeared  ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  them.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1778,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
marshes  was  drained  ; but  the  plain  is  still  un- 
healthy in  the  great  heats  of  the  summer. 

C.  Pomptinot,  was  praetor  a.  c.  63,  when  ho 
was  employed  by  Cicero  in  apprehending  the  tm- 
bassadon  of  the  Allobroget.  He  afterwards  ob- 
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Utn«d  the  province  of  Chillia  Narbonensis,  and  in 
61  defeated  the  AUobroge*,  who  had  invaded  the 
province.  He  triumphed  in  54,  after  suing  in  vain 
for  this  honour  for  some  years. 

Ponf,  a common  name  for  statiocM  on  the 
Roman  roads  at  the  passage  of  rivers,  some  of 
which  stations  on  the  more  important  roads  grew 
into  villages  or  towns.  1.  P.  Aeni  (iySasea),  in 
Vindelicia,  at  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  was  a for- 
tress with  a Roman  garrison. « 2.  P.  Anreoli 
(PoHtirolo),  in  Gallia  Transpadana  on  the  mad 
from  Bergamum  to  Mediolanum,  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  .^0  Tyrants,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Claudius  in  this  place.  •^S.  P.  CsLinpa- 
nat,  in  Campania  between  Sinuessa  and  Urbana 
on  the  Savo.»  Respecting  the  bridges  of  Rome, 
see  Ruma. 

Pontia  a rocky  island  off  the  coast  of 

Latium  opposite  Korreiae,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  VoUcians,  and  colonised,  b.  c. 
313.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  used  as  a place 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.  There  is  a 
group  of  smaller  islands  round  Pontia,  which  are 
sometimes  called  Insulae  Pontiae. 

Pontlnuj  (novris’Of),  a river  and  mountain  in 
Argolis  near  Lema,  with  a sanctuary  of  Athena 
Saitis. 

C.  Pontius,  son  of  Herennius  Pontius,  the 
general  of  the  Samnites  in  B.  C.  321,  defeated  the 
Roman  army  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Veturiiis 
Calvinus  and  Sp.  Posturoiut  Albinus  in  one  of  the 
mountain  pne^'s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caudium. 
The  survivors,  who  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Samnites,  were  dismissed  unhurt  by  Pon- 
tius. They  had  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  ; and  as  the  price  of  their 
deliverance,  the  coni<ils  and  the  other  commanders 
swore,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  ton  humiliating 
pence.  The  Roman  state  however  refuted  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Nearly  30  year*  afte^wa^d^  Pontius 
was  defeated  by  Q.  Pabius  Gorges  (292),  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  after  the 
triumph  of  the  consul. 

Pontius  Aqulla.  [Aqi'ila.] 

Pontius  Pil&tus,  was  the  sixth  procurator  of 
Judaea,  ami  the  successor  of  Valerius  Oratns.  He 
held  the  office  for  lOyears  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
from  A.  D.  26  to  36,  and  it  was  during  his  goveni- 
ment  that  Christ  taught,  suffered,  and  died.  By 
his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited  an  insurrection 
at  Jerusalem,  and  at  a later  period  commotions  in 
Samaria  also,  which  were  not  put  down  without 
the  loss  of  life.  The  Samaritans  complained  of 
his  conduct  to  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  sent  him  to 
Home  to  answer  before  the  emperor  the  acen- 
sations  that  were  brought  against  him.  Eusebius 
states  that  Pilitut  put  an  end  to  hit  own  life  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  worn 
out  by  the  many  misfortunes  be  hsd  experienced. 
The  early  Christi.m  arriters  refer  frequently  to  an 
official  report,  made  by  Pilatus  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Christ. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  document  was 
genuine  ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  Pilate, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  his  two  Latin  letters  to  the  emperor,  are 
the  productions  i»f  a later  age. 

Poatilna  TelssXznia.  1.  A Samxrite,  and  com- 
mander of  a Samnite  army,  with  which  he  fought 
against  Sulla.  He  was  defeated  by  SuUa  in  a 
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hard-fought  battle  near  the  CoTline  gate,  acl^ 
He  fell  in  the  fight ; his  head  was  cut  tej 
carried  under  the  a^Is  of  Praenette,  to  1^  tb 
younger  Marius  knoa*  thst  his  Use  hope  ofsvm 
was  gone.  — 2.  Brother  of  the  precedinff,  n» 
shut  ut>  in  Prmencste  with  the  vouiurer  Mvttv 
when  his  brother  was  defeated  hy  Sulk  Ahtr 
the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius,  Mariui  ml  Teh> 
sinus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  fm  IV 
neste,  resolvt^  to  die  by  ont  another*!  hsod&  Tt> 
lesinus  fell  first,  and  Marius  put  an  end  to  Iumsb 
life,  or  was  slain  by  hit  slave. 

l^ntxui  (4  ndrvof),  the  N.R.-iso«t  dbttri  i 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Kurim.  hi 
the  river  Halys,  having  originally  no  sperifie  fasf. 
was  spoken  of  as  the  country  Tidily, 
tu$  {EmaimuX  and  hence  acquired  the  DSDe  of  Pec- 
tus, which  is  first  found  in  Xenopbon’i  Jioka 
The  term,  however,  was  used  very  iode6iuiei,T,c- 
til  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  cnsst 
as  a Roman  province.  Originally  it  wai  rvprieli 
a part  of  Cappadocu  ; but  its  pons  vert  l«s 
known  by  the  names  of  the  diffemt  tnbe«  rit 
dwelt  aloag  the  coast,  and  of  whom  loaf  mxt 
is  given  by  Xenophon,  in  the  A mhvit. 
learn  from  the  legends  of  the  Argonsots,  vh* 
represented  as  visiting  this  coast,  and  the 
whose  abodes  are  placed  about  the  rinr  TV 
modon,  E.  of  the  Iris,  as  well  ns  from  other  por.a 
allusions,  that  the  Greeks  had  seme  kosvb^d 
these  S.  £.  shores  of  the  Ruxine  at  a rerr  ari 
period.  A great  accession  to  such  knorie^  rs 
made  by  the  information  gained  by  XetMphesk 
his  comrades,  when  they  passed  through  theco 
try  in  their  frmous  retreat : and  long  afttfws 
the  Romans  became  well  acquainted  with  it  if 
means  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  Pooprv^V 
sequent  expedition  through  Pontus  into 
tries  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  Tb«  nssr  V 
acquired  a potiticai  rather  than  a (orisim  w 
portance,  through  the  foundation  of  a nev  kiM^* 
in  it,  about  the  beginningof  the  4th  cestarrac, 
by  Ariobabzanba  I.  The  historv  of  the 
groarthof  this  kingdom  until,  under Mitbridiu^H- 
it  threatened  the  Roman  empire  in  Asia,  s 
under  the  names  of  its  kings,  of  whom  the  kh*- 
ing  is  the  list:  — (1>  Abiobamanes  U 
date  unknown:  (2)  Mitrripatbs  L » 
363:  (3)  Ariobarzanrs  II.,  363— 357:  (f 
Mithridatbs  II..  337 — 302:  (5) 

DATBs  III.,  302 — 266  : (6)  Ariobazwn**!*^ 
266 — 240?  (7)  Mithridatbs  IV,  24ft— 1^’ 
(8)  Pharnacbs  I,  190—156?  (9)  Mrrst- 
DATBsV.  EuBROBTB8,156 — 120?  (lOlMlI®*^ 
DATE*  VI.  Eopator,  120—63:  (H)?***' 
nacbbII,  63— 17.  After  the  diwlh  of  Phina« 
the  reduced  kingdom  retained  a oominaJ 
under  his  son  Darios,  who  sras  made 
Antony  in  b.  c.  39,  but  was  soon  depowd; 
under  Polbmon  I.  and  Polbmor  IU  **11 
A.  D.  62,  when  the  country  was  c«»suwtfd  ^ 
Nero  a Roman  province.  Of  this  P**”^**^ 
W.  boundary  was  the  river  Halys,  whkh  diriW 
it  from  Paphlagonia ; the  furthest  B.  iimi*  nstw 
Phasia,  which  separated  it  from  C<^ehii ; bstsd^ 
carry  it  only  as  far  as  Trapexos,  and  othtfs 
intermediate  point,  at  the  river  .\canip!»J 
S.  it  was  divided  from  Oalatia,  Cs{^*^  ^ 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  great  chain  cf 
dres  and  by  its  branches.  It  was  divkW 
3 districts  of  Pontus  Oaliticaz,  in  the  W.,  ha- 
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dering  oo  OalatU,  F.  Polemoniaeni  in  the  centre, 
•0  called  frora  iu  capital  Polimonium,  and  P. 
Cappadoeina  in  the  K.  bordering  on  Cappadocia 
(Armenia  Minor).  In  the  new  dmiion  of  the 
provincea  under  Constantine,  these  3 districts  were 
reduced  to  '2,  Hclenopontoa  in  the  W.,  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother,  Helena,  and 
Pontna  Polemoniacoa  in  the  E.  The  country 
was  also  divided  into  smaller  districts,  named  from 
the  towns  they  surrounded  and  the  tribes  who 
peopled  them.  Pontus  was  a mountainous  coun- 
try : wild  and  barren  in  the  E.,  where  the  great 
clmiDs  approach  the  Euxine ; but  in  the  W.  watered 
by  the  great  rivers  Halts  and  Iris  and  their 
tributaries,  the  valleys  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
land  along  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.  Be- 
sides com  and  olives,  it  was  famous  for  its  froit 
trees,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  common  fruits 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this 
quarter;  for  example,  the  cherry  (see  Csrarua). 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fine 
timber,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and  other 
shrubs.  The  E.  part  was  rich  in  minerals,  and 
contained  the  celebrated  iron  mines  of  the  Cha- 
LVBJcs.  Pontus  was  peopled  by  numerous  tribes, 
belonging  proliably  to  very  different  races,  though 
the  ^mitk  (Syro-Arabian)  race  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Lsreo- 
SVRJ.  The  chief  of  tbeso  peoples  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles. 

Pontui  Soxiniu,  or  simply  Fontna  (d  ndvrov, 
ndsTos  : rh  florriifir  w^Xotot,  Mare 

Euxlnum  : ItUick  Turk.  Kara  iJrmz,  Qrk. 

AfoitretAa^irsa,  Russ.  Tcheria^  More  or  Cxan&- 
A/ore,  all  names  of  the  same  meaning,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  the  terror  with  which 
it  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  Turkish  mariners, 
as  the  first  wide  expanse  of  sea  with  which  they 
became  acquainted),  the  great  inland  sea  enclosed 
by  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.,  Colchis  on  the  E.,  Sar- 
matia  on  the  N.,  and  Dacia  and  Thracia  on  the 
W.,  and  having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow 
BoaroRCS  Thrach7s  in  its  S.W.  comer.  It  lies 
between  28*^  and  41^  30^  E.  lung.,  and  between 
41^  and  46^  40^  N.  lat,  its  length  being  about 
700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  400  to 
160.  Its  surface  contains  more  than  180,000 
square  miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; 
but  much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  fiows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  fallowing  rivers  : 
the  liter  or  Ihinubius  {Danube)^  whose  bMin  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  central  Europe  ; the  Tyras 
or  Damaster(Z>Nicstor),  Hypanis  or  Bogns(i?o«^), 
Borystheues  (/>a<eper),  and  Tanaii  which 

drain  the  immense  plaint  of  S.  Rutsia,  and  flow 
into  the  N.  side  of  the  Euxine,  the  last  of  them 
(i.  e.  the  Tanais)  through  the  Pains  Maeotis  {Sea 
f/  Azov).  The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at 
above  860,000  stjuare  miles,  or  nearly  l-5th  of 
the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  basin 
of  the  Euxine  contains,  first,  the  triangular  piece 
of  SormatLa  Asiatica  between  the  TanaTs  on  the 
N.,  the  Caucasus  on  the  S.,  and  on  the  E.  the 
llippici  M.,  which  form  the  watershed  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Euxine  from  those  of  the 
Caspian ; the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  the 
Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  largest  of 
then  is  the  Hypanis  or  Vardanes  (ATu^oii),  which 
comes  down  to  the  Palos  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine 
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; at  their  junction,  and  divides  its  waters  between 
them : next  we  have  the  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Caucasus  and  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  sea ; 
then  on  the  E.,  Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the 
Caucasus  and  Moschici  M.,  and  watered  by  the 
Pbasis ; and  lastly,  on  the  S.,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Alia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Parya- 
dres  and  Antitaorus  on  the  E.  and  S.E.,  the  Taurus 
on  the  S.,  and  the  highlands  of  Phrygia  on  the  W., 
the  chief  riven  of  this  portion  being  the  Iris 
{YakU  Irmuk)^  the  Halys  (Kixii  frmai)^  and  the 
Sangarius  (Sa4»r^).  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Buxine  is  eetiinated  at  100,000  square 
miles.  As  might  be  expected  from  this  vast  influx 
of  fresh  water,  the  water  is  much  less  salt  than 
that  of  the  Ocean.  The  waten  which  the  Euxine 
receives  from  the  rivers  that  flow  directly  into  it, 
and  also  from  the  Palui  Maeotis  ( jka  of  Amv) 
through  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  {StraiiM  of  Kaffa 
or  Ymibaltk)^  find  their  exit  at  tne  S.W.  comer, 
through  the  Bosporus  Thracius  (ChaRnei  of  C(m~ 
s^n'Nopfr),  into  the  Propontis  (5^  of  Marmara\ 
and  thence  in  a constant  rapid  current  through  the 
Hellespontui  {Straiit  of  GeUlipoU  or  DardameHet^ 
into  the  Aegeum  Mare  (AruH/)eAi^).~The  Argo- 
nautie  and  other  legends  show  that  tho  Greeks  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a very  early 
^riod.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
'A^si'ot  (taiospsto^e),  from  the  savage  character  of 
the  peoples  on  its  coast,  and  from  the  supposed 
terrors  of  iU  navigation,  and  that  afterwards,  on 
their  favourite  principle  of  tupbetniim  (t.  e.  abstain- 
ing from  words  of  evil  omen)  they  changed  its 
name  to  Ei^evot,  Ion.  Edfsivor,  hotpUohle.  The 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  people  of 
Miletus,  founded  many  colonies  and  commercial 
emporiums  on  its  shores,  and  as  early  as  the  Per- 
sian ware  we  find  Athens  carrying  on  a regular 
trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  com  grown  in 
the  great  plains  on  iu  N.  side  (the  Ukraine")  and 
in  the  Chertonesus  Taurica  (Ownra),  which  have 
ever  since  supplied  W.  Europe  with  large  quan- 
tities of  grain.  The  history  of  the  settlements 
themselves  will  be  found  under  their  several  names. 
The  Romans  had  a pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  sea.  An  nocount  of  its  coasts  exists  in  Greek, 
entitled  **  Periplus  Marls  Euxini,"  ascril>ed  to 
Arrian,  who  liv^  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  [Arri- 
sNi-a] 

FopilUnt  XAeaai.  [Lsinar] 

PopIieSla.  [Pi’BLtcotA.] 

Poppaea  Sabina.  [Sabina.] 

Poppaatu  Sabinns.  [SABiwra.] 

PdpfUdnla,  or  -Inoi  (Populoniensis:  Populty- 
Nsa),  an  ancient  tow-n  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  bill,  sinking  abniptly  to  the  sea,  and  forming 
a peninsula.  According  to  one  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Corsicans  ; hut  according  to  an- 
other it  w'ns  a colony  from  Volatenae,  or  was  taken 
from  the  Corsicans  by  the  VolatemnL  It  was  not 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  never  a 
place  of  political  importance  ; but  it  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  was  the  principal  seaport 
of  Etruria.  It  was  destroyed  by  Snlla  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Populoni^  showing  that  the  city  was  only  about 
1^  mite  in  etrcurafrrence. 

PoTtda,  1.  Sister  of  (]ato  Uticensis,  married 
L.  Doraitios  Abeoobarbus,  consul  b.  c.  54,  who 
was  slain  in  the  hauls  of  Phanalia.  She  died  in 
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46.^2.  Daughter  of  Cato  Uticentis  hit  Artt 
wife  Atilia.  She  wu  married  fir»t  to  M.  Bibuluft, 
consul  59,  to  whom  the  bore  three  children.  Bibu- 
las  died  in  48 ; and  in  45  she  married  M.  Brutus, 
the  auassin  of  Julius  Caesar.  She  inherited  all 
her  father's  republican  principles,  and  likewise 
his  courage  and  firmness  of  will.  She  induced  her 
husband  on  the  night  before  the  15th  of  March  to 
disclose  to  her  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life, 
and  she  is  reported  to  hare  wounded  herself  in  the 
thigh  in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a courageous 
soul  and  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  She 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  death  of 
Brutus  in  42.  The  common  tale  was,  that  her 
fhendii,  suspecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  wea- 
pons out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  de> 
stroyed  herself  by  swallowing  lire  coals.  The 
real  fact  may  hare  been  that  she  suffocated  herself 
by  the  vap)ur  of  a charcoal  fire,  which  we  know 
was  a frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Romans. 

Forclof  Cato.  [Cato.] 

Porcini  Festui.  [Fxstus.] 

ForcIof  Latro.  [Latro.] 

Forclua  Llclnos.  [I.iciNua]  I 

Porph^rlo,  Pompfinlui,  the  most  Talnable  | 
among  the  ancient  commentators  on  Horace.  He  I 
lived  after  Festus  and  Aero. 

Porphjhrlon  (nop^pive),  one  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods.  When  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Hera,  or  to  throw  the  island  of 
Delos  against  the  gods,  Zeus  hurled  a thunder- 
bolt at  him,  and  Hercules  completed  his  destnio 
tion  with  his  arrows. 

Porphjfrii  (Ilop^upfs),  an  earlier  name  of  the 
island  of  Niayrur. 

Forphjhritu  (Tlop^pdpiot),  usually  called  Por- 
phyry, the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  n Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Flatonic 
school.  He  was  born  a.  o.  233  either  in  Batanea 
in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name  was 
Ain/chus,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrophoenician 
A/r/crA,  a word  which  signified  king.  The  name 
Porpfiyriui  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  colour  of 
royal  rubes)  was  subsequently  devised  for  him  by 
his  preceptor  Liongimis.  After  studying  under 
Origen  at  Caesarea,  and  under  Apollonius  and 
Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  his 
30tli  year,  and  there  became  a diligent  disciple  of 
Plotinus.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Plo- 
tinus, and  w'as  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging his  writings.  [Plotinus.]  After  re- 
maining in  Rome  6 years.  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
uns(‘ttled  state  of  mind,  and  be^n  to  entertain 
(he  idea  of  suicide,  in  order  to  get  free  from  the 
shackles  of  the  flesh;  but  on  the  advice  of  Plo- 
tinus he  took  a voyage  to  Sicily,  where  be  resided 
for  sonic  time.  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Sicily  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  15  books.  Of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  we  know  very  little.  He  returned  to 
Home,  Hhere  he  continued  to  teach  until  bis  death, 
which  took  place  about  305  or  306.  Late  in  life 
he  married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  7 children,  with  the 
view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their  educa- 
tion. As  a writer  Porphyry  deserves  consider- 
able praise.  His  style  it  tolerably  dear,  and  not 
unfre«|ucnily  exhibits  both  intagination  and  vigour. 
His  learning  was  most  extensive.  A great  degree 
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I of  critical  and  philosophical  acumen  was  not  tube 
expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  ea- 
thusiastic  and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  Pl> 
tinus.  HU  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic  ^sterns  would  done  be 
sufficient  to  show  ihU.  Nevertheless,  his  sc- 
quaintance  with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  ru 
manifestly  fisr  from  superfidaL  His  most  tele- 
btated  work  was  hU  treatise  against  the  ChrurUa 
religion  ; but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  no; 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to  ox  h 
was  publkJy  destroyed  by  order  of  the  emperic 
Theodosius.  The  attack  was  sufficiently  vigorsa 
to  call  forth  replies  from  above  30  different  so:a|r> 
nists,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Mr- 
tbodios,  Apollinaris,  and  Eusebius.  A 
number  however  of  his  w*orks  has  come  down  to  u ; 
of  which  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  Life  of  Fl> 
tinus  are  some  of  the  best  known. 

Forphyrloi,  PnbUUtu  Optati^naa,  a Rixua 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  He  wrote  a Pan^ric  upon  ConsuntixK  . 

I 3 Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Ara  PytAia^  2.  Sfnu. 
3.  Oryanony  with  the  lines  to  arranged  as  to  repre- 
sent the  form  of  these  objects ; and  5 Epignau. 

Fonena*  or  Fortanna,  Lara,  king  of  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusium,  marched  against  Roer 
at  the  head  of  a vast  anny,  in  order  to  resMr^ 
Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  throne.  He  to<A  {w- 
session  of  the  bill  Janiculom,  and  would  hsv> 
entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  coenresei 
Rome  with  the  Janiculum,  bad  it  not  been  for  ar 
superhuman  prowess  of  Horatius  Codes,  who  kept 
the  whole  EtruKan  army  at  bay,  while  ^ 
comrades  broke  down  the  bridge  behind  kin. 
[Cocl£&]  The  Etruscans  proceeded  to  lay  sirft 
to  the  city,  which  soon  began  to  suffer  from  fiuai&c. 
Thereupon  a young  Roman,  named  C.  ^Iikibs,  re- 
solved to  deliver  his  country  by  inurderL'g  tha 
invading  king.  He  accordingly  went  orerMthe 
Etruscan  camp,  but  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Fx- 
sena,  killed  the  royal  secretary  instead.  Seised, 
and  threatened  with  torture,  he  thrust  h:s  rigst 
hand  into  the  fire  on  the  altar,  and  there  let  it 
bum,  to  show  bow  little  he  heeded  pain.  Ast> 
nished  at  his  courage,  the  king  bade  bun  depor. 
in  (>eace;  and  Scaevola,  as  he  was  henceforward 
called,  told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  peaet 
with  Rome,  since  300  noble  youths  bad  sworn  w 
take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  he  was  the  first  apoo 
whom  the  lot  had  ^len.  Porsena  therrupoa 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  his 
troops  Irom  the  Janiculum  after  receiving  20  hos- 
tages from  the  Homans.  Such  was  the  tale  by 
which  Homan  vanity  concealed  one  of  the  esriicsc 
and  greatest  disasters  of  the  city.  The  real  SacL 
is,  that  Home  w’os  completely'  conquered  by  Por- 
sena. This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  (/Ax. 
iii.  72.),  and  is  confimir^  by  other  writers.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  of  the 
Romans  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited  fixmi 
using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agricaltare. 
The  Romans,  bowrever,  did  not  long  remain  anb- 
ject  to  the  Etruscans.  Alter  the  conquest  of 
Arunt,  the  son  of  Pursena,  proceeded  to 
Aricia,  but  was  defeated  before  the  city  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latin  cities,  assisted  bj  tha 
Greeks  of  Cumae.  The  Etruscans  appear,  in  cony- 


• The  quantity  of  the  peoutciaiiU  (i  dooMhiL  II  Is 
Short  In  Horace  and  Marusl,  tm  long  In  Vlrg^ 
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tcf^uence,  to  linre  been  confined  to  their  own 
terriioiT  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Romans  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  recover  their  independence. 

Porthlon  (nopddwv),  son  of  Agenor  and  Epi> 
caste,  was  king  of  Pleiiron  and  Calydon  in  Aetolia, 
and  married  to  Eurj'te,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Oeneus,  Agriui,  Alcathous,  Melas,  Leu- 
copeut,  and  Sterope. 

Porthnmi  (nopd^f),  a harbour  in  Euboea,  be- 
longing to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Portllnus  or  Porttunzmi,  the  protecting  genius 
of  harbours  among  the  Homans.  He  was  invoked 
to  grant  a happy  return  from  a voyage.  Hence  a 
temple  was  erecied  to  him  at  the  port  of  the  Tiber, 
from  w'hence  the  road  descended  to  the  port  of 
Ostia.  At  his  temple  an  annual  festival,  the  Por- 
tnnalia,  was  cclebmted  on  the  I7th  of  August 
When  the  Romans  became  familiar  with  Greek 
mythology,  Portunus  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Pnlnemon.  [Palakmon.  j 

P5rus  (Ilwpof).  1.  King  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces E.  of  the  river  Hydaspes,  offered  a for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander,  when  the  latter 
attempted  to  cross  this  river,  u.  u 327.  The  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  severely  contested  which  occurred  during  the 
whole  of  AIexander*s  campaigns.  Porus  displayed 
great  personal  courage  in  the  battle ; and  when 
brought  before  the  conqueror,  he  proudly  demanded 
to  be  treated  in  a manner  worthy  of  a king.  This 
magnanimity  at  once  conciliated  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  who  not  only  restored  to  him  hit  do- 
minions, but  increased  them  by  large  accessions  of 
territory.  From  this  time  Porus  became  firmly 
attached  to  his  generous  conqueror,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  Kyphosis.  In  321  Porus  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  Eudemus,  w‘ho 
commanded  the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  adjacent 
province.  We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a man  of 
gigantic  stature  — not  leu  than  five  cubits  in 
height;  and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in 
WAT  were  not  leu  conspicuous  than  his  valour.  — 
2.  Another  Indian  monarch  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
tenned  Gandaris,  E.  of  the  river  Hydraotes.  His 
dominions  were  subdued  by  Hephaestion,  and  an- 
nexed to  those  of  the  preceding  Porus  who  was 
his  kinsman. 

PoMidoa  (noirsidwi'),  called  Hepttlniu  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
ilis  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  wdror, 
w6yTot  and  woro/udf,  according  to  which  he  is  the 
god  of  the  fluid  element.  He  was  a sem  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea  (whence  he  is  called  Cromus  and  by 
I.-'itin  poets  He  was  accordingly  a 

brritherof  Zeus,  Hades,  Hera,  Hestla  and  Demeter, 
and  it  was  determined  by  lot  that  he  should  rule 
over  the  sea.  Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
wus,  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father  Cro- 
nos,  but  thrown  up  again.  Acc^ing  to  others, 
he  was  concealed  by  Rhea,  after  his  birth,  among 
a H«x‘k  of  lambs,  and  his  mother  pretended  to  have 
given  birth  to  n young  horse,  which  she  gave  to 
Cronos  to  devour.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Po- 
seidon is  described  as  equal  to  Zeus  in  dignity, 
hut  leu  powerful  He  resents  the  attempts  of 
Zeus  to  intimidate  him ; he  even  threatens  *bis 
mightier  brother,  and  ouce  conspired  with  Hera 
and  Athena  to  put  him  into  chains;  but  on  other 
occasiooi  we  find  him  submiuive  to  Zeus.  The 
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palace  of  Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
near  Aegae  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
with  brasen  hoofs  and  golden  manes.  With  these 
horses  he  rides  in  a chariot  over  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  approaches,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  recognise  him  and  play 
around  his  chariot.  Generally  he  yoked  his  horses 
to  his  chariot  himself,  but  sometimes  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Amphitrite.  Although  he  generally 
dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he  also  appears  in  Olympus 
in  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  — Pouidon  in  con- 
junction with  Apollo  is  said  to  have  built  the 
walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called 
Xeptunia  Peryama.  Laomedon  refused  to  give 
these  gods  the  reward  which  had  been  stipulated^ 
and  even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon 
in  consequence  sent  a marine  monster,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  devouring  I^aomedon’s  daughter, 
when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules ; and  he  continued 
to  bear  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Trojaog. 
He  sided  with  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against 
Troy,  sometimes  witnessing  the  contest  as  a spec- 
tator from  the  heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes 
interfering  in  person,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
mortal  hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while 
Zeus  favoured  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey,  Po- 
seidon appears  hostile  to  Ulysses,  whom  he  pre- 
vents from  returning  home  in  consequence  of  his 
having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a son  of  Poseidon  by 
the  nymph  Thoosa.— Being  tho  niter  of  the  sea 
(the  Mediterranean),  he  is  described  as  gathering 
clouds  and  calling  forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  it  in  bis  power  to  grant  a successful  voyage 
and  save  those  who  are  in  danger  ; and  iJl  other 
marine  divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sea 
surrounds  and  bolds  the  earth,  he  himself  is  de- 
Kribed  as  the  god  who  holds  the  earth  (704^0x01), 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  earth 
{iyualx^uy^  Kiyririfp  yas).  — He  was  further  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  the  horse.  It  is  said  that 
when  Poseidon  and  Athena  disputed  as  to  which 
of  them  should  give  the  name  to  the  capital  uf 
AtUco,  the  gods  decided,  that  it  should  receive  its 
name  from  the  deity  who  should  bestow  upon  man 
the  most  useful  gift.  Poseidon  then  created  the 
horse,  and  Athena  called  forth  the  olive  tree,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  honour  was  conferred 
upon  the  goddess.  According  to  others,  however, 
Poseidon  did  not  create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  also  gave  the  famous  horses 
to  Peleus.  Poseidon  was  accordingly  l>elieved  to 
have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  horses  by 
the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  originator  and 
protector  of  horse  races.  Iloncc  he  was  also  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  or  riding  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is  designated  by  the 
epithets  frrtoT,  Tmior,  or  TvwiOt  He  even 

metamorphosed  himself  into  a horse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  Demetcr.  — The  symbol  of  Po- 
seidon’s power  was  the  trident,  or  a spear  with 
three  points,  with  which  he  used  to  sbatur  rocks 
to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake  the  earth, 
and  the  like. — Herodotus  states  that  the  name  and 
worship  of  Poseidon  were  brought  into  Greece  from 
Libya;  but  he  was  probably  a divinity  of  Pe- 
lasgian  origin,  and  originally  a personification  of 
the  fertilising  power  of  water,  from  which  the 
transition  to  regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea 
w'as  notdifficult. — The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  conjunction 
with  Zeus  be  fought  against  Cronos  and  the  Titans ; 

a a 
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ftnd  in  the  contest  with  the  Giants  he  punned  ! had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  (P'9- 

Poljbotcs  across  the  sea  as  £or  as  Cos,  and  there  ' Wa),  a s<-aport  town  in  Syria  is  the  dittrxt  IV 

killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  u|>on  him.  He  slotis. 

further  crushed  the  CeiiUors  when  they  were  pur-  ] PosidSnla.  [Pakstcsi.] 

sued  by  Hercules,  under  a mountain  in  I>eucosia,  j F2aid5ilIiinL  (no<r((Sw**ios'.*  C PomdLatKay 

the  islaJid  of  the  Sirens.  He  »ui*d  together  with  suMik/ra)^  a promontory  on  the  AV.  coast  tlf 

Z<‘us  fur  the  hand  of  7*hetU;  but  be  withdrew  | peninsula  Pollene  in  Mncedoni.'i,  zwt  iir  koa 

when  TliemU  prophesied  lliat  the  ton  of  Thetis  Mende. 

would  be  greater  than  bis  £itber.  When  Ares  j PdftfdSnllUl  (noo-etSuKior),  a distiagitishfd  Stoic 
hod  l>eeo  caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  He-  I philosopber,  was  a uatirr  of  Apaccea  ia  SrtiL 
phacstus,  the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of  ' 'fhe  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with  sgtcx- 
Poseidon  ; but  the  latter  gr>d  afuTwards  brought  acuiess,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  &.C.  1^  He 
a clurge  against  Axes  before  the  Areopagus,  for  studied  at  Athens  under  Paoaeiius  after  wbew 
having  kill^  his  son  Ilalirrhothiui.  At  the  re-  death  (11*2)  Posidonius  set  out  ou  bi«  txavrli. 
quest  of  Minot,  king  of  Crete,  Poseidon  caused  a After  visiting  most  of  the  countries  on  the  cratt  sf 
bull  to  rise  from  the  tea,  which  the  king  promised  the  Mediterruocan,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Hhodr^ 
to  sneritke ; but  when  Minos  treacherously  con-  where  he  became  the  president  of  the  SijIc  kW. 
cealed  the  animal  among  a herd  of  oxen,  the  god  He  also  took  a prominent  part  in  the  polibol 
panUhod  Minos  by  causing  his  daughter  Pasipha6  affairs  of  Rhodes,  and  vras  sent  as  ambauailora 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull.— Poseidon  was  married  Rome  in  P6.  Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rksdo, 
to  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  receired  instniction  from  Posidonins.  Pweper 
Triton,  Rhode,  and  Bonthi-sicyme ; but  be  hod  also  had  a great  admiration  for  Posidonius,  and 
also  a vast  number  of  children  by  other  divinities  visited  him  twice,  in  67  and  62.  To  the  ocokx 
and  mortal  women.  His  worship  extended  over  of  hii  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  story  iIk 
all  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  but  he  was  more  Posidonius,  to  prevent  the  disappointment  ofbii 
especially  revered  in  Pelopoimesus  and  in  the  distinguished  visitor,  though  severely  affictedviil 
louic  towns  on  the  coast  The  sacrifices  offered  the  gout,  liad  a long  discourse  on  the  tapir  tb: 
to  him  generally  consisted  of  black  and  white  pain  is  not  on  evil.  In  51  Posidonius  removed u 
bulls  ; but  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacrificed  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  soon  after  st  lb 
to  him.  Hone  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his  age  of  84.  Posidonius  was  a man  of  extewiw 
honour  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  Panionia,  ' and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  deportaess 
or  the  festival  of  all  the  lonions  near  Mytale,  was  of  human  knowledge.  Cicero  tlimight  so 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  In  works  of  of  his  powers,  that  he  requested  him  to  0111#  a 
art,  Poseidon  may  be  easily  recognised  by  hi*  at-  account  of  his  consulship.  As  a physical  iar«*- 
tributes,  the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the  trident,  :ind  gator  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoic*  grof- 
he  was  frequently  represented  in  groups  along  with  rally,  attaching  himself  in  this  it'spect 
Amphitrite,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  the  Dios-  Aristotle.  U is  geographical  and  historical  kw*- 
curi,  Pabiemon,  Pegasus,  Bellerophontes,  Thalasn,  was  very  extensive.  He  cultivated  aitx?- 

Ino,  and  Oalene.  His  figure  does  not  present  the  j nomy  with  considerable  diligence.  Hr 
majestic  calm  which  characterises  his  brother  ! constructed  a planetary  machine,  or  rerol»*| 
Zeus;  but  as  the  slate  of  the  sea  is  varying,  so  sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the 
also  is  the  god  represented  sometimes  in  vitdent  moon  and  planets.  His  calculation  ofthecirew- 
agitation,  and  sometimes  in  a state  of  repose.  The  ference  of  the  earth  differed  widely  from  ibstd 
Roman  god  Nepluuus  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  1 80,0o0  itidi^ 
article.  and  his  measurement  was  pretty  genendiysd«oiet 

PondipptU  (TTorTsfJiirToj,  nofTiJjmrof).  1.  An  None  of  the  writings  of  Posidonius  lias  ccmic  don 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a to  us  entire.  His  fragments  are  collected  M 
native  of  Casoandrea  in  Macedonia.  He  was  Bake.  Liigd.  Bat.  1810. 

reckoned  one  of  the  6 most  celebrated  poets  of  the  PostilinlE  Caatra  (NaAnfo),  a fortres*  in  Hkr** 
New  Comedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  lost  of  all  nia  Baetica,  on  a hill  near  the  nver  Sslsi^i 
the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began  to  ex-  (^o/cm/o). 

hibit  dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Postimla  Gexu,  patrician,  was  one  of  the  O'*! 
Menander,  that  is,  in  n.  a 28P.  — 2.  An  epigram-  ancient  patrician  gentesat  Rome.  lumemhenfrf“ 
matte  priel,  w'ho  was  probably  a different  person  quently  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  *»ic,  fr® 
from  the  comic  poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived  the  Imnishment  of  the  kings  to  the  downfrll  oftb 
about  the  same  time.  His  epigrams  formed  a port  republic.  The  most  distinguished  feraily  in  ^ 
of  the  Garland  of  and  22  of  them  are  pens  was  that  of  Albus  or  AlbiM’s;  hut  w 

preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  also  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  rppoli^' 

Poildlum  (no(T«i5iov),  the  niune  of  S‘*vcral  pro-  families  of  the  names  of  Afrtfgiluf  and  Ttdtrrin*^ 
montories  sacred  to  Poseidon.  1,  {Punta  della  Postftmiis,  whose  full  name  was  M.  C*#****® 
f.icofa\  in  Lucania,  opposite  the  island  Leucosia,  /jotmittf  Posfumus^  stands  2nd  in  the  list  of  t^c 
the  S.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum.  — 2.  In  so-called  30  Tyrants.  Being  nomicated  by  Vsk* 
Epirus,  opposite  the  N.E.  point  of  Corevra.  ■— 8.  rian  govenior  of  Gaul,  he  assumed  the  liik  • 
(f’.  .SVorrojf),  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  point  of  emperor  in  a.  d.  258,  while  Valeri.*m  was 
the  Sinus  Pngaiaeus,  perhaps  the  same  a*  the  pro-  curing  his  camj'nign  against  the  Peniaiii. 
montory  which  Livy  (xxxi.  46.)  calls  Zclasium.—  rous  maintained  a strong  and  just  governnient,*®® 
4.  (f’.  f/c/cne\  the  S.AJ’.  point  of  Chins.  ■»6.  On  preserved  Gaul  from  the  devastation  of  th^ 
the  \V.  coast  of  ('oria,  Iwtween  Miletus  and  the  lika  tribes  upon  the  eastern  border.  .After 
lassius  Sinus,  with  a towm  of  the  same  name  upon  ing  nearly  1 6 years,  he  wns  slain  by  hi» 
ib  fin  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar  in  267,  and  Lnelianus  proclaimed  emperor 
dedicated  to  Poseidon  by  Arislon,  whom  Ptolemy  stead. 
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Poftrerta  or  Postvorta,  properly  a inmaine  of 
Carmenta^detcribing  her  as  turning  backward  and 
looking  at  the  paet,  which  the  revealed  to  poete 
and  other  mortaia.  In  like  manner  the  prophetic 
power,  with  which  ahe  looked  into  the  future,  U 
indicated  by  the  ■umamea  Antevorta^  Prorta  (i.e. 
Pmnerao),  and  Porrima.  Poeta,  however,  bare 
peraonih^  these  atthbutea  of  Carmenta,  and  thus 
deacribe  them  aa  the  compaoiona  of  the  goddeaa. 

Phtikati,  or  Pdthiniis  (Tlora^l,  norafidc : Ilord* 
Pitot  I Kcratia)^  a demua  in  the  S.  of  Atuca,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Leontia,  where  the  tomb  of 
Ion  waa  shown. 

Fdt&moa  {Uorifmv).  1.  A rhetorician  of  My* 
tiiene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberiua  Caeaar,  whose 
fitrour  he  enjoyed.  A philosopher  of  Alex- 
ander, who  is  laid  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  an 
eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  a little  Wore  the  time  of  Plotinus, 
and  to  have  entrusted  his  children  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  latter. 

Potantila  (Potentinus).  1.  A town  of  Picennm 
on  the  river  Flosis,  between  Ancona  and  Caatellum 
Kimuumm,  w*aa  made  a Roman  colony  in  B.C.  186. 

(Potensa).  a town  of  Lucania  on  the  Via 
Popilia,  E.  of  Forum  PopiliL 

Pdtbisvi,  an  eunuch,  the  guardian  of  the  young  i 
king  Ptolemy,  reoommeuded  tl»e  assaasination  of  | 
Pumpey,  when  the  Utter  fled  to  Egypt,  u.  c.  48. 
Puihinus  plotted  against  Caesar  when  he  came  to 
Alexandria  shortly  afterarards,  and  was  put  to 
death  bv  Caesar's  order. 

Pdtidaeu  (riorlSeua : neridaidrift : Pmmba),  a 
town  in  Macedonia  on  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the 
peniniuU  Pallene,  was  a strongly  fortified  place 
and  one  of  considerable  importauce.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and  most  have  been 
foimdcd  Wore  the  Persian  wars,  though  the  time 
of  iu  foundation  is  not  recorded.  It  afterwards 
Wcame  thbulaiy  to  Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the 
Utter  city  in  B.C.  432  was  one  of  the  immedUte 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  wv.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Athenians  in  429  after  a siege  of  more  than 
2 yean,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  pUce 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  356  it  was 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  gave 
its  terrikMy  to  the  OlynthUos.  Cassirer,  how- 
ever, built  a new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  CassaAdria  (KcurertUSpsta  : 
Ka<7(ra4'8p«vf),  and  which  he  peopled  with  the  re- 
maim  of  the  old  population  and  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Olyatbus  and  the  surrounding  towms,  so  that  it 
soon  became  the  roost  flourishing  city  in  all  Mace- 
donia. It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Huns, 
but  w-as  restored  by  Justinian. 

Potidania,  a fortress  io  the  N.E.  of  Aetolia, 
near  the  frontiers  of  I^rie. 

P5titli  [Pl!«aRU  fiSNS.] 

PStitttt,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
family  of  the  Valeria  Geus.  Thu  Umily  disap- 
pears about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  ; the 
name  was  revived  at  a Uter  period  by  the  Val^ia 
gens,  as  a praenomen  : thus  we  find  mention  of  a 
Potitus  \*alerius  Mestaiu,  who  was  «>nsul  sutfectus 
in  b.c.  29. 

Fotnlaa  norrivJi),  a small  town  in 

Boeotia  on  the  Asopus,  10  stndm  8.  of  Thebes,  on 
the  road  to  FUtaea.  The  adjective  Potnu^Us  (sing. 
Poimtoi)  U an  epithet  frequently  given  to  the 
mores  which  ton*  to  death  Glaucui  of  Potniae. 
[OiAUcva,  No.  1.] 
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PrftaflHl.  [PUKAATS.] 

Praatlas  (ripdimot:  Boryeu  or  ^ftt$hakoi^Stl\ 
a ris'er  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ido,  and  fl*jwing 
into  the  Hellespont,  N.  of  Abydns. 

Prae&esti  (praenestinus:  PaUstrima)^  one  of 
the  most  ancient  toums  of  I^tium,  was  situated  on 
a steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  20  miles  S.K.  of  Roma, 
with  which  it  was  eonnocted  by  a road,  called  VU 
Praenestina.  It  was  probably  a Pciasgic  city,  but 
it  claimed  a Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
fh*quently  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans. 
Together  wi;h  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a Uter  period  made  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  here  that  the  younger 
Marius  took  refuge,  and  was  for  a considerable  time 
besieged  by  Sulla's  troops.  Praeneste  possessed  a 
very  celebrated  and  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna, 
with  an  oracle,  which  is  often  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Praoneetinae  sortes.  It  also  bad  a temple 
of  Juno.  In  coDsequcDco  of  its  lofty  situation  Prae- 
neste  was  a cool  and  healthy  residence  in  the 
great  beats  of  summer  {fri^um  Praeaes/e,  Hor. 
Oarm.  iii.  4.  22),  and  was  therefore  much  fre- 
quented at  that  season  by  the  wealthy  Romans. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  some  other 
antiquities  arc  still  to  be  seen  at  PfUatrima. 

Preesoi  (npat(ref:  npa/^m),  an  inland  towm 
in  the  E.  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eteocreies, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hierapytoa. 

PraatfirU  AngnsU.  [AuansTA,  No.  4.] 

Pria  (Tlpar,  gen.  Ilpcuwdr : IIpd^Tst),  a towm  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  W.  of  the  district  Phthiotii,  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  Mt.  Narthacius. 

Prealna  (npa<nai : n^xurirvi).  1.  Or  PmalA 
(npa(Tia),  a town  of  the  Eleuthero-Iacones,  on  the 
£.  coast  of  Ijaconia.  wiis  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  (PruMu),  a demus  in  Attica,  S< 
of  Sliria,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Pnulaa  Lacua  (npaoids  A(>rq;  TbXi'ao),  a 
lake  in  Thrace  between  the  Stryinon  and  Ncstus, 
and  near  the  Strymsooic  gulf  with  silver  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

PrMU,PTMtlLaudParrhMli(n/Klo-ioi;  San- 
scrit, Prachinas,  i.  e.  people  of  ike  K.  eomntrp\  a 
groat  and  powerful  people  of  India  on  the  Ganges, 
governed  at  the  time  of  Seleucus  1.  by  king 
Sandrocottcs,  Their  capital  city  was  Pali- 
bothra  {Patna) ; and  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have  embraced  the  w*hole  valley  of  the 
upper  Ganges,  at  least  av  far  dowm  as  that  city. 
At  a Uter  time  the  monarchy  declined,  so  that  in 
Ptolemy  we  only  find  the  name  as  that  of  the 
inbabitants  of  a small  district,  called  Pnuiaca 
(npatfuurfi)  about  the  river  Sua. 

pTMddU  Mare  {TlpatrMrit  ^dAcurcra  or  adA- 
wot),  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
the  promontory  Praacm. 

Prasom  {npdaoy  : C,  /Jelpa^io\  a 

promontory' on  the  K.  cast  of  Africa  in  10^“' 8. 
lat.,  appears  to  bare  been  the  S.-most  point  to 
which  the  ancient  knowledge  of  this  coast  ex- 
tended. 

Pratlaas  (nparUasX  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whose  combined  efforts  brought 
the  art  to  its  pt'HVxtion,  was  a native  of  Phlius. 
and  w*as  therefore  by  buth  a Dorian.  It  is  not 
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stated  at  what  time  he  went  to  Athens ; bat  he  was 
older  than  Choerilas  and  }roanger  than  Aeschylus, 
with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize, 
about  R.  c.  dOO.  The  step  in  the  progreu  of  the 
art,  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas,  was  the  sepa« 
ration  of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama.  His 
plays  were  much  esteemed.  Pratinas  also  ranked 
high  among  the  lyric,  as  well  as  the  dramatic 
poets  of  his  l^re.  He  may  perhaps  be  considered 
to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  the 
honour  of  founding  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy> 
rambic  poetry. 

Prazagdm  (npa{a7dpaT),  a celebrated  phr> 
sician,  w*as  a native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived 
in  the  4th  century  b.  c.  He  belonged  to  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  bis  attainments  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. 

PfbxIm  (npollos),  an  Athenian  sculptor  of 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic  school 
of  Calamis,  commenced  the  execution  of  the  statues 
in  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  but  died  while  he  was  still  engaged  upon 
the  work.  His  date  may  be  placed  about  B.C. 
44b,  and  onwards. 

Praxidica  (Tlpo^tdirn),  i.  e.  the  goddess  who 
rarnrs  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches  that 
justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menelaus  arrived 
in  I^aconia,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he  set  op  a 
statue  of  Praxidice  near  Qytheum,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  oiT  Helen,  had 
founded  a sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  Near 
Haliartus.  in  Roeotia,  we  meet  with  the  worship 
of  Pnixidicae,  in  the  plural : they  were  here  called 
daughters  of  Oxyges,  and  their  names  were  Alal- 
coraenia,  Thelxinoea,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic 
poets  Praxidice  seems  to  be  a surname  of  Perse- 
phone. 

Praxilla  (npc^tXXa),  of  Sicyon,  a lyric  poetess, 
who  flourish^  about  d.c.450,  and  was  one  of  the 
9 poetesses  who  were  distinguished  os  the  Lyric 
Muses.  Her  scolia  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated compositions  of  that  species.  She  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  poetry,  but  there  were 
also  traces  of  Aeolic  influence  in  her  rhythms,  and 
even  in  her  dialect 

Praxlph&nes  a Peripatetic  philo- 

sopher, a native  either  of  Mytilene  or  of  Rhodes, 
was  a pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  lived  about  B.C. 
«T22.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pupils.  Praxiphanes  paid  especial  attention  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  luuned  along 
with  Aristotle  ns  the  founder  and  creator  of  the 
science  of  grammar. 

PrazU61et  (npa^ir^Airr),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both  a 
statuary  in  bronze  and  a sculptor  in  marble.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that 
he  was  a citizen,  if  not  a native,  of  Athens,  and 
that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  city.  He  probably  flourished 
nlK>ut  B.  c.  364  and  onwards.  Praxiteles  stands, 
with  Scopns,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  Attic 
school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting  those  sub- 
lime impersonations  of  divine  majesty,  in  which 
Phidias  had  been  so  inimitably  successful,  Praxi- 
teles was  unsurpassed  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
softer  beauties  of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the 
female  figure.  The  most  celebrated  work  of  Pra- 
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ziteles  was  his  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Venn), 
which  was  distinguished  from  other  statues  of  die 
goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cuidians,  who  psr- 
chased  it  It  was  always  esteemed  the  most  per- 
fectly beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the  itoddest. 
Many  made  the  voyage  to  Cnidus  expressly  Is  be- 
hold it.  So  highly  did  the  Cniditns  themsehes 
esteem  their  treasure,  that  when  King  Nicemedn 
oflfered  them,  as  the  price  of  it,  to  payoff  tbevhek 
of  their  heavy  public  debt,  they  preferred  to  eo- 
dure  any  suffering  rather  than  part  with  the  wwk 
which  gave  their  city  its  chief  renown.  It  «si 
afterwards  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  e 
perished  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Pnii- 
teles  modelled  it  from  a favourite  courtezan  named 
Phryne,  of  whom  also  he  made  more  than  eoe  psr- 
trait  statue.  Another  of  the  celebrated  vorkt  if 
Praxiteles  was  hit  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  prv 
served  at  Thespiae,  where  it  was  dedicated  by 
Phryne ; and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  it 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Phryne  wbidre^ff 
of  his  works  she  might  choose,  but  he  vu  uosnl- 
ling  to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  own  opianKi 
was  the  best.  To  diKover  this,  she  sent  a 
to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a fire  had  broken  out  is  ki 
house,  and  that  most  of  his  works  had  siresiiT 
perished.  On  bearing  this  message,  the  srtia 
nished  out,  exclaiming  that  all  his  toil  was  lort,ii  j 
the  fire  had  touched  his  Sat}iT  or  his  Eros.  Opes  i 
this  Phryne  confessed  the  stratagem,  and  chose  tbs 
Kros.  This  statue  was  removed  to  Rome  by  I 
Caligula,  restored  to  Thespiae  by  Claudius  s&a  | 
carried  back  by  Nero  to  Rome,  where  it  stood  a j 
Pliny's  time  in  the  schools  of  Octavio,  and  it  Easily  < 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  that  building  a 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Praxiteles  had  2sons,vb9 
were  also  distinguished  sculptors,  Timarcbos  la. 
Cephisodntus. 

PrazXtliSa  (npo^iOs'a),  daughter  of 
and  Diogenia,  wtw  the  wife* of  Erechlheos, 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pandonis,  Metion,  On»«a. 
Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithria. 

Preoi&ni,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica  st  tk 

foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Prellns  Iacus  {Logo  di  Ch*tiplione\  a lake » 
Etruria  near  the  coast,  near  the  N.  end  of 
was  a small  island. 

PTBpecinthus  (npew4<rii»6ov),oDe  of  the  mal  t: 
Cyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

Pnamidet,  that  is,  a son  of  Priam,  by 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helenas,  Deiphobus,  sod  tx 
other  sons  of  Priam,  are  freouently  called. 

Prikmui  (npfo^or),  the  famous  kingof  Trtv»« 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a wo  « 
Laomedon  and  Stryrao  or  Placia.  Hii 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarees,  Le. 
swift- footed,"  which  was  changed  into  Pmraw* 
“the  ransomed"  (from  wpfa^tai),  because  hews? 
the  only  surviving  ton  of  Laomedon  and  onw  ^ 
somed  by  his  sister  Hesione,  after  he  had  Wk* 
into  the  hands  of  Hercules.  He  is  flud  to 
been  first  married  to  Arisbe,  the  daughter  •* 
Meropt,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
cus  ; but  afterwards  he  gave  up  Arisbe  to  Hyr^ 
cus,  and  married  Hecu*^  by  whom  he  hsd  the 
following  children : Hector,  .Alexander  or 
Deiphobus,  Helentu,  Pammon,  Polites,  AnU^®*- 
Hipponous,  Polydorut,  Tro’ilus,  Creusa,  bs«>^’ 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandra,  By  other  women  * 
bad  a great  many  children  besides.  Aeeordi*?  •• 
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the  Homeric  tradition,  he  w-ti*  the  father  of  50 
sons,  19  of  whom  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to 
whom  others  add  an  equal  number  of  daughters. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  hii  reign,  Priam  is  said  to 
hare  supported  the  Phr}'gians  in  their  war  against 
the  Amasons.  When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the 
Trojan  coast  Priam  was  alread^r  admneed  in  years, 
and  took  no  active  port  in  the  war.  Once  only 
did  he  venture  upon  the  field  of  battle,  to  conclude 
the  agreement  respecting  the  single  combat  be* 
tween  Paris  and  Menclaus.  After  the  death  of 
Hector,  Priam,  accompanied  by  Hermes,  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  ransom  his  son's  body  for  bu- 
rial and  obtained  it.  His  death  is  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  is  related  by  later  poets.  When 
the  Greeks  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  put  on  his 
armour,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  against 
the  enemy,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Hocuba  to 
take  refuge  with  herself  and  her  daughters,  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  altar  of  Zeus.  While  he  was 
tanying  in  the  temple,  his  son  Polites,  pursued 
by  Pyrrhus,  rushed  into  the  sacred  spot,  and  ex- 
pired at  the  feet  of  his  father,  whereupon  Priam, 
overcomo  with  indignation,  hurled  his  spear  with 
feeble  hand  against  i'yrrhus,  but  was  forthwith 
killed  by  the  latter. •— Virgil  mentions  (Aen.  v. 
5G4)  another  Priam,  a son  of  Polites,  and  a 
grandson  of  king  Priam. 

Prianfiia  {XlpiayffoM  npidytrtos^  Xipiayaitvs), 
a town  in  Crete  on  the  S.  coast,  S.  of  Lyctus, 
confounded  by  Strabo  with  Praesus. 

PxUptia  (npiairo9),son  of  Dionysus  and  Aphro* 
dite.  It  is  said  that  Aphrodite,  who  was  in  love 
with  Dionysus,  went  to  meet  the  god  on  his  return 
from  India,  but  soon  aliandoned  him,  and  proceeded 
to  I.anipsacuB  on  the  Hellespont,  to  give  birtlt  to  the 
child  of  the  god.  Hera,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  conduct,  caused  her  to  give  birth  to  a child  of 
extreme  ugliness,  who  was  n.amcd  Priapus.  The 
earliest  Greek  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do 
not  mention  this  divinity ; and  it  w*.as  only  in  later 
timet  that  he  was  honoured  with  divine  worship. 
He  was  worshipped  more  especially  at  l^ampsacus 
on  the  Hellespont,  whence  he  U sometimes  called  | 
JIfllespontiacus.  He  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
moter of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  ani- 
mals  connected  with  an  agricultural  life  ; and  in 
this  capacity  he  w'as  worthipf>cd  as  the  protector  of 
docks  of  sheep  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  of 
all  garden  produce,  and  even  of  fishing.  Like 
other  divinities  presiding  over  agricultural  pursuits, 
he  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  prophetic 
powers,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  plural. 
As  Priapus  had  many  attributes  in  common  with 
other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphics  identified  him 
with  their  mystic  Dionysus,  Hermes.  Helios,  Ac. 
The  Attic  legends  connect  Priapus  with  such  sen- 
sual and  licentious  beings  as  Conisaius,  Orthanes, 
and  Tyehon.  In  like  manner  he  was  confounded 
by  the  Italians  with  Mutunus  or  Mutiumis.  the 
personification  of  the  fructifying  power  in  nature. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields,  of  milk, 
honey,  cakes,  rams,  asses,  and  fishes.  He  was  re- 
presented in  carved  images,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
hennae,  tarrying  fntit  in  his  garment,  and  either 
a sickle  or  cornucopia  in  his  hand.  The  hermae 
of  Priapus  in  Italy,  like  those  of  other  rustic  divi- 
nities, were  usually  painted  fed,  whence  the  god 
is  called  ruber  or  rulkeuuflut. 

Pri&pos  (npioTor,  Ion.  npiiproi ; Ilpianjrdr  : 
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A'aro5ot/,  Ru.),  a city  of  Myiia,  on  the  Propontis, 
E.  of  Parium,  with  a small  but  excellent  harbour. 
It  was  a colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a chief  seat 
of  the  wonhip  of  Phiapus.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Pri&pii  (flptoirfr)  aiid  Piiap^ne 

(riptaiTT;*^). 

PriSuS  (Ilpi^sTj:  Tlptnveoi,  Tlptijvtos:  PriSneus, 
pi.  Pri£nenses:  iSumsKa,  Hu.),  one  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the 
N.W.  comer  of  Caria,  at  iheS.  foot  of  M.  Mycalc, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  J^itinicus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Ncleid 
.\opytus,  in  conjunction  with  Cadineans,  from 
whom  it  was  also  called  KaS>i^.  It  stood  originally 
on  the  seashore,  and  had  2 harbours  and  u small 
fleet,  but  the  change  in  the  coast  by  the  alluvial 
I deposits  of  the  Maeonder  left  it  some  distance  in- 
land. It  was  of  much  religious  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panionion  festival  on  M.  Mycale, 
at  which  the  people  of  Priene  took  precedence  in 
virtue  of  their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of 
those  of  Hrlice  in  Greece  Proper.  The  city'  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  birthpla^  of  Bias. 

PriferntuiL,  a town  of  the  Vestini  on  the  £. 
coast  of  central  Italy*. 

Primus,  K.  Autfolus,  a native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  forgery  (JaUum)  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  expelled  the  senate  of  which  he 
was  a member,  and  was  banished  from  the  city. 
After  the  death  of  Nero  (68),  he  was  restored  to 
his  former  rank  l>y  Galba,  and  appoints)  to  tho 
command  of  the  7th  legion,  which  was  stationed 
in  Pannonia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  gene- 
rals in  Europe  who  declared  in  favour  of  Ves- 
pasian ; and  he  rendered  him  the  most  important 
serv’ices.  In  conjunction  with  the  governors  of 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  Italy,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Vitellian  anoy  at  Bedri- 
acum,  and  took  Cremona,  which  he  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  pillage  and  destroy.  He  afterw'ards 
forced  his  way  into  Home,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Vilellian  troops,  and  had 
the  government  of  the  city  till  the  arrival  of  Mq- 
ciaiius  from  Syria.  ( -Mucianus,  No.  2.)  We 
learn  from  Martial,  who  was  a friend  of  Antonius 
Primus,  that  he  w.*u  alive  at  the  accession  of 
Trajan. 

PrifcUnui,  a Roman  grammarian,  sumamed 
Cbc.<rtr*rstm,  either  U'cause  he  was  bom  at  Caesarea, 
or  educaU'd  there.  He  flourished  about  a,  n.  450, 
and  taught  grammar  at  Constantinople.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  grammatical 
know  ledge,  of  which  he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his 
work  on  the  subjecl«entitled  Commentcinoruin  Tram- 
LiLri  XVIII.,  addressed  to  his  friend 
and  pairoti,  the  consul  Julianui.  Other  titles  are, 
however,  frwjuently  given  to  it  The  first  16  books 
treat  upon  the  eight  parts  of  speech  n'cognited  by 
the  ancient  gmmraaruuis  letters,  syllables,  Ac. 
The  last  2 books  are  on  sy'ntax.  This  treatise 
soon  became  the  standard  w*ork  on  Latin  grammar, 
and  in  the  epitome  of  Habanus  Mnunis  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation.  The  other  works  of 
PriKianus  still  cxuuit  are: — 1.  A grammatical 
catechism  on  12  lines  of  the  Aencid,  manifestly 
intended  at  .*i  school  book.  2.  A treatise  on 
accents.  3.  A treatise  on  the  tymbult  used  to  de- 
note numlM'rs  and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  num- 
bers. 4.  On  the  metres  of  Terence.  5.  A trans- 
lation of  the  Jlgoyiymiir/sara  (/*rcMv.wrrr*/amca/<i) 
of  Hormogeties.  6.  On  the  deciciisions  of  nouna. 
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7.  A poem  on  tho  eraperor  AnaiUiiiu  Id  3U1 
hcjxanu*UT»,  with  a pr-  lacc  in  22  iambic  lines. 

8.  A piece  J)f  Pondtrihui  <i  Meuturit^  IQ  vcrie. 

9.  Au  Epdonui  phaoioinru'iu^  or  Ur  Sidfrihus^  in 
vtTse.  10.  A free  translation  of  the  Peri».vc&is  of 
Dionysius  in  1427  lines,  manifcstlY  made  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  II.  A couple  of  epignuns. 
The  best  edition  of  Priscianus  is  by  KrebI,  Lips. 
1«19— 20,  2 voU.  8ro. 

Priiciaiiaf,  Theoddnu,  a physician,  and  a 
pupil  of  Viudiciauus,  lived  in  the  4th  century  after 
Christ.  He  U supposed  to  have  lited  at  the  court 
of  CunstaniiDopIe,and  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
of  Archiater.  He  is  the  author  of  a Latin  work, 
entitled,  llcruiH  Medioirwn  IMiri  Quaiuur^  pub- 
lished in  1532,  both  at  Strasburg  and  at  llasel. 

PrisCOB  (n^iVaor),  a Hyzantine  historian,  was 
n native  of  i^axiium  iu  Thrace,  and  was  one  of  the 
nmli^issiuiore  sent  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  to 
Attila,  A.  D.  44A  He  died  about  471.  Priscui 
wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Attlla, 
enriched  by  digrewsioos  on  the  life  and  reigu  of 
that  king.  The  work  was  in  8 books,  but  only 
fragments  of  it  have  comj  down  to  us.  Priscus 
was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  historian, and  his 
style  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pure.  The  frag- 
ments are  published  with  those  of  Dexippus  and 
others,  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  Uono  Col- 
Icclion  of  the  Byxanlines,  182f>,  8vo. 

PrUens,  Helvldloi,  son-in>law  of  Thrasea  Pae- 
tut,  and.  like  him,  distinguished  by  h:s  love  of 
virtue,  ]4iiJosophy,  and  liberty.  He  wras  qoaeslor 
in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  tribune  of 
the  plfbs  A.  D.  56.  When  Thrasea  was  {ml  to 
death  bv  Nero  (66),  Priscus  was  banished  from 
Italy.  He  was  recalled  to  R<jmc  by  GiUba  (68)  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  bis  freedom  of  speech  and 
lore  of  independence,  he  was  acain  banij>hed  by 
Vcsptisian,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  order  of  this  emperor.  His  life  was 
written  by  Hcreunitts  Senecio  at  the  request  of  hU 
widow’  Fannia  ; nud  the  tyrant  Domithui,  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  Uiis  work,  subM^quent]y  put  Senecio  to 
death,  and  sent  Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a 
sou,  Hvlvidius,  who  ^vas  put  to  death  by  Uomilian. 

Priienj,  Semlitu.  The  Phsci  were  .*u»  an- 
cient family  of  the  ServUia  gent,  and  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  They  also  bore  the  agnomen  of 
Suactus  which  is  always  appended  to  their  name 
in  the  Fasti,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Fidc- 
nas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Sorviliui  Pris- 
cus Structus,  who  to<ik  Fidenae  in  bis  dictatorship, 
u.  c.  435,  and  which  was  also  borne  by  his  de 
scendacts. 

PriscQS,  Tarqninlai.  [Tskuiisius.] 

Privernum  ^Pri»emas, -ulis:  /h;<r7/o),  an  an- 
ciei.t  town  of  Latium  nn  the  river  Amaseims,  be* 
onijed  to  the  Volscians.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Ui. nans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a culony. 

Proaereains  (npoaup«V<of'',  a teitcbor  of  rhe- 
toric, was  a native  of  Anncnia,  and  was  bom 
A.  D.  276.  He  first  studii'd  at  Antioch  under 
T’l(*ian,  and  alUTwards  at  Athens  under  Julianus, 
He  became  at  a later  time  the  chief  tisicher  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a very  high  repu- 
taiuiU.  He  died  308,  in  bis  92nd  year. 

Prftbalinthus  (np^dXi»’6os : npo^aAtVios),  a 
_ dcuiui  in  Attica,  S.  of  Mar.itbou,  belonging  to  the 
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ProbftUa  (npotfaria).  a river  of  Boeotuk,  w'Vscb, 
after  passing  through  the  territory  of  Tcachin,  and 
receiving  its  tributary  the  Hercyna,  flowed  into 
the  lake  ('opais. 

Prdbui,  Aemlllaf.  [Nkpos,  CoaNSLiuf.] 

Pr5bns,  X.  AorolItiA,  Roman  emperor  a.  d. 
276 — 282,  was  a native  of  Sirminm  in  Pannotnia« 
and  rose  to  disUitcUon  by  his  military  ahOiti^ 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Tacitus  geveroer 
of  (be  whole  East,  and,  upon  the  death  of  that  sore- 
reign,  the  pnrple  was  forced  upon  his  acc«f»tax>ce 
by  the  i^mics  of  Syria.  The  downfall  of  Fl-uriaow 
speedily  removed  his  onlyrival  [FLuRiAsrs],  ami 
he  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by  tho  uziited  voice 
of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  legions.  The 
reign  of  Pn>bus  presents  a series  of  the  most  hril- 
liaxit  achievements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  down 
the  rebellions  of  Saturaimis  at  Alexandria,  and  af 
Proculus  and  Bon  os  us  in  GauL  But,  after  crush- 
ing all  external  and  internal  foes,  be  was  killed  at 
Simiium  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  had  risen  in 
mutiny  against  him,  becanse  he  had  employed 
them  in  Laborious  public  works.  Prohos  was  as 
just  and  virtuous  as  be  was  warlike,  and  ia 
servedly  regarded  os  one  of  the  greatest  and  htst 
of  the  Koman  emperors. 

Probos,  VUhrlni.  1.  Of  Berytus,  a Roman 
granimArian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  To 
this  Prohus  we  may  assign  those  aBnotatknu 
on  Terence,  from  which  firagments  are  quoted  in 
the  Scholia  on  the  dramatist— 2.  A Roman  gram- 
marian, flourished  some  years  before  Gellius,  aci 
therefore  ,'ibout  the  loginning  of  the  2nd  oentnrr. 
He  was  the  author  of  commentaries  on  Virgil, 
potse*sed  a copy  of  a portioa  at  least  of  the 
Georgies,  w hich  had  been  corrected  by  the  kwd  sf 
the  poet  himself.  These  are  the  conxmentariei  o 
frequeutly  cited  by  Sorvius  ; bat  the  Sdkdia  m 
/iuro/i<ra  €t  GeotyicUf  now  extant,  under  the  qsdc 
of  Probus,  belong  to  a much  later  period. 

Probus  was  probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Per- 
stus,  commcmly  ascribed  to  Suetonius.— There  ii 
extant  a work  upon  grammar,  in  2 books,  cndtled 
.1/.  f'altrii  ProU  f7 mauno/irae  Instdmiicm^  ; bet 
this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  eithec  of 
the  preceding  grammarians.  It  is  published  in  the 
collections  of  Putschius,  Hannov.  1605,  and  of 
Lindemann,  Lips.  1831. 

Procas,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Albw  Longa, 
succeeded  .\ventinus,  and  reigned  23  years  : he  was 
the  father  of  Numitor  and  .\mulius. 

Prochyta  (/^rocidu),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  near  tbe  promontory  MiH'nuna,  is  ssid 
to  h.tve  been  tom  away  by  on  eanhquake  vither 
fmm  this  prumemtory  or  &om  the  neighbourisg 
island  of  Pithccasa  or  Aenaria. 

Procles  (IIpoKAns),  one  of  the  twin  mbs  uf 
.\risiodcmuL  For  details  are  El  kysthbaes. 

Proclos  i,npd«A.ot),  suruamed  iH^dockoi 
8oxos),  the  successor,  from  his  being  regardf^i  as  the 
genuine  successor  of  Plato  in  doctrme,  was  one  <4  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Neoplatonic  schooL 
lie  was  bom  at  Bysar.tium  a.  o.  412,  hat  was 
brought  up  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  Ls 
parents  belonged,  and  which  Proclos  bimfJf 
garded  as  hit  native  place.  He  stodied  at  Alexan- 
dra under  Olympiodonks,  and  afterwards  at  Athens 
under  Plutarchus  and  Syrianua.  At  an  early  rige 
his  philosophical  attainments  attracted  the  at,uri> 
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tioo  and  admintion  of  his  contemponries.  He  had 
written  his  commentary  on  tlie  'Hmaeos  of  Pinto, 
as  well  at  many  other  treatises  by  his  28th  year. 
On  the  death  of  Syrianus  Proclos  succeeded  Kim 
in  bis  tcbtyj],  and  inherited  from  him  the  house  in 
which  he  renided  and  taughL  Marinos  in  his 
life  of  Proclus  records,  with  intense  admiration,  the 
perfecUon  to  which  his  maater  attained  in  all  vir- 
tues. The  highest  of  these  virtues  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  M.winusi,  those  of  a purifying  and 
ascetic  kind.  From  aiiiraal  food  he  almost  totally 
abetaioed^  fasts  and  vigils  he  observed  with  sem- 
puluus  exactitude.  The  reverence  with  which  he 
honoured  the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
been  unbounded.  Ho  celebrated  all  the  impor- 
tant religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
cunaposiiig  hymns  in  honour  not  only  of  Grecian 
deitMS,  but  of  those  of  other  natiotts  also.  Nor 
were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  excepted 
from  this  religious  veneration  ; and  he  even  per- 
formed sacred  riles  in  honour  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  cniin*  human  race.  It  was  of  course* 
not  surprising  tliat  such  a man  should  be  favoured 
with  various  apparitions  and  niirnculous  iirterposi- 
tiuus  of  the  gods.  He  used  to  Ull  how  a god  had 
once  appeired  and  proclainted  to  him  the  glory  of 
the  city.  But  the  still  higher  grade  of  what,  in 
the  langimge  of  the  scho<»l,  was  termed  the  iheurgic 
virtue,  he  attained  by  his  profound  roeditatioos  on 
the  omcl’*s,and  the  Orphic  and  Clmldaic  inysteries, 
into  the  profound  secrets  of  which  be  was  initiated 
by  .\sclepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarchas,  who 
alone  mas  in  complete  possession  of  the  tbeurgic 
knowledge  and  discipline,  which  had  deKended  to 
her  from  the  great  Nrstorius.  He  profited  so  much 
by  her  instructions,  as  to  be  able,  according  to 
Mariaus,  to  call  down  rain  in  a time  of  drought,  to 
stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  procure  the  immediate 
uiterventi<m  of  Aesculapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of 
hii  friend  ArcUiadas.  Proclus  died  a.  o.  485. 
During  the  hut  5 yean  of  his  life  he  had  become 
superannuated,  his  strength  having  beea  exhausted 
by  his  fastings  and  otht*r  Mcetie  practices.  As  a 
philosopher  Pruclus  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity 
among  his  contemporaries  and  successors ; but  his  ! 
philosophical  system  is  characterised  by  vagueness, 
mysticism,  and  wont  of  goed  sense.  He  professed 
that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of 
bis  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing 
which  he  proceeded  on  the  idea  tliat  every*tbing 
in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accm^dance  with  the 
mystical  tiicolc^y  of  OrpbifUi.  He  wrote  a sepo- 
rate  work  on  the  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It  was  in  much 
tile  same  spirit  that  be  attempted  to  blend  together 
the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
•peculatums  of  Neoplatonic  myslicUin.  S«*veral  of 
the  works  of  Proclus  are  still  ex  anU  The  mt^t 
important  of  them  consiit  of  Commentaries  on 
Plato,  a treatise  ou  various  theological  and  philo- 
sophical subjects.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of 
Proclus.  The  e«liti->n  of  Cousin  (Paris,  G vols. 
ilvo.  1820 — 1027)  contains  the  fuilowuig  treatises 
of  PriKilus  : — f)n  Providence  and  Fate  ; On  Ten 
Doubts  about  Providence;  On  the  Nature  of 
Evil;  a Commentary  on  the  Aicibiades,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  Pami«*nides.  The  other  prin- 
cij»al  works  of  Pmclus  are;  — (.hi  the  Theology  of 
pLiUi,  in  G IxMiks  ; Theobwica!  Elements ; a Com- 
mentary on  the  Timacus  of  PiaU»;  five  Hymns  of 
an  Orphic  character,  f^verai  of  these  have  been 
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translated  into  Engliih  by  Thomas  Taylor.  Pro- 
clus was  also  a distinguished  luathrmatician  and 
grammarian.  His  Commentaries  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
are  still  extanL 

Proene  (Tlpdamr),  daughter  of  king  Pondion  of 
Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is  given 
under  Tsrecs. 

Proconnesus  (np«adv>^<7os,  or  TTpoiirdviriy^ros 
L e.  Faum-ultind^  i\farmara)^an  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontis which  takes  from  it  its  modem  name  (.Slai  oj 
Afarmara)  off  the  N.  coast  of  Mysio,  N.W.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzieus  or  D»lionis.  The  latter  «*as 
also  called  Proconnesus  from  vpo'{  (Jliieu)  lieranse 
it  was  a fiivoante  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning 
season,  whence  it  was  also  called  Slaphoimesttt 
(’EAo^s'npros,  i.  e.  derr-ufand);  and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Pro- 
connesus. The  island  was  celebrated  for  its  marhlei 
and  hence  its  modem  name.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  Arihtbas. 

FT005pias  (Tlpottoirios).  1.  A native  of  Cilicia, 
and  a relative  of  the  emperor  Julian,  servtKl  with 
distinction  under  Constantias  II.  and  Julian. 
Having  incurred  the  suspiciona  of  Jovian  and  of 
bis  successor  Valens,  Procopius  remained  in  con- 
cealment fsr  about  2 years  ; but  in  a.  D.  365  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople,  while 
Valens  was  staying  at  Caesarea  in  CAppadocta. 
Both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  the  following 
! year  (366)  the  forces  of  Procopius  were  defeated 
in  2 great  battles.  Procopius  himself  was  token 

Srisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  V^alens.  ~ 

. An  einineTit  Byzantine  historian,  was  bom  at 
' Caesarea  in  Palestine  about  a.  d.  500.  He  went 
to  CoDstantinofde  when  still  a young  man,  and 
there  obtained  so  much  distinction  aa  an  advocate 
I and  a professor  of  eloquence,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Beiisarius,  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary  in  527.  In  this  capacity  Procopius  ac- 
companied the  great  hero  on  his  different  wars  in 
Xnx,  Africa,  and  Italy,  being  frequently  em- 
ployed in  state  business  of  importance,  or  in  con- 
ducting iniliUry  expeditions.  Procopius  reinmed 
with  Beiisarius  to  Constantinople  a little  before 
542.  His  eminent  talents  were  appreciated  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  illustris,  made  him  a senator,  and  in  5G2 
created  him  prefect  of  Coftstontinople.  Pmropius 
died  about  the  same  time  as  Justinian,  565. 
As  an  historian  Procopius  deserves  great  praise. 
His  style  is  good,  formed  upon  classic  nudels, 
often  eU^ant,  and  generally  full  of  vigour.  His 
works  arc : — 1 . /Astories  (Tirvopfox),  in  8 books  ; 
viz.  2 On  fie  Vernon  MW,  containir^  the  period 
from  408 — 553,  and  treating  more  fully  of  the  au- 
thor's own  limes  ; 2 On  tie  Hnr  mth  tAe  Vandaie, 
31^5 — 545  ; i On  dm  GUUk  liur,  or  properly 
speaking,  only  3 books  the  4th  (8th)  being  a sort 
of  supplement  cofitaining  various  matters  ^>^<1 
down  to  the  beginning  of  55,3.  It  was  continued 
by  .Agathias  till  559.  The  work  is  extremely  in- 
U'resting  ; the  descriptions  of  the  habits  &c.  of 
the  barbarians  are  faithful  and  done  in  n masterly 
style.  — 2.  On  tie  Public  BuUdin^  erected  by 
Justinian  (Krlff^urra),  in  G books.  A work  equally 
iutercsiing  ami  valuable  iu  its  kind,  though  appa- 
rently too  much  seasoned  with  flattery  of  the  em- 
peror, 3.  JmeJota  ('As-SASora),  a collection  of 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  witty  and  pleasant,  Init 
others  must  indecent,  reflecting  upon  Jiutininn,  the 
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exnpro&s  Theodora,  Belisaridt,  and  other  ezuiuoDt  j 
percons.  It  it  a complete  Ckromtiue  ikanda^etue  of 
the  court  of  Contlantinople,  from  549  till  562-  — 
4.  Orutionfjt^  probably  extracts  from  the  “ HUtory,” 
which  it  rather  overstocked  with  harangues  and 
ipe<xbet.  Tiie  l>est  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Procopius  is  by  Diudorf^  Bona,  3 vols.  8vo. 
ia33-l«38. 

Procril  (Tlpdaptr),  daughter  of  Erechtbeus  and 
wife  of  Cephalus.  For  details  sec  Ckpualus- 
Proenutes  (npoKpodarTjr),  that  is,  **thc 
Stretcher,"  a surname  of  the  famous  robber  Po- 
lypemon  or  Damastei.  He  used  to  tie  all  travel* 
lers  who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a bed : if  they 
were  shorter  than  the  bed,  he  stretched  their  limbs 
till  they  were  of  the  same  length  ; if  they  were 
longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them  of  the  same 
sixe  by  cutting  off  some  of  their  limbs.  He  was 
slain  by  Theseus,  on  the  Cephissus  in  Attica.  The 
bed  of  Procrustes  is  used  proverbially  even  at  the 
present  day. 

C.  Pr6ctilelai(  a Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  w*as  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  Tictory  at  Aclium,  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks  (0>rm. 
ii.  2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his  property 
with  his  brothers  (perhaps  cousins)  Caepio  and 
Mureiia.  who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  civU 
w'ars.  Proculeius  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  taking 
gt'psum,  when  sulTering  from  a disease  in  tbe 
ttoroach. 

PrSeftlos,  the  jurist,  was  the  contemporary  of 
the  jurist  Ncr>a  the  younger,  who  was  probably 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Nm-a.  The  fact  that 
Proculus  gave  his  name  to  the  school  or  sect  {Pro‘ 
culiuni  or  l*rwuleiani^  as  the  luuue  is  also  written), 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabiniani,  shows 
that  he  was  a jurist  of  note.  Proculus  is  often 
citeil,  and  there  are  37  extracts  from  him  in  the 
Digest  irom  his  8 books  of  Kpistulae.  He  appears 
to  have  written  notes  on  Labeo.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Proculus  is  the  Licinius  Proculus, 
who  w'us  Praefectus  Praetorio  under  Otho. 

ProclUaB,  Jnllna,  a Roman  senator,  is  said  in 
the  legend  of  Romulus  to  have  informed  the  sorrow- 
ing Roman  people,  after  the  strange  d<‘parture  of 
their  king  from  the  world,  that  Romulus  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  appeared  to  him,  bidding 
him  tell  the  people  to  honour  him  in  future  as  a 
god  under  the  name  of  Quirtuus, 

Prddicus  (ripd3tKo5),  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  a luuive  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiati  war  and 
subsequently  ; but  the  date  cannot  be  determined 
either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  I’rodicus  came 
fre<]uenlly  to  Athens  on  the  public  business  of  his 
nati\e  city.  He  was  bnmght  forward  in  the 
Clouds  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which  be- 
long res}>ectivc‘ly  to  B.  c.  423  und  4 14.  Prodicus 
is  mentioned  as  otte  of  the  teachers  of  Isocrates, 
ami  he  was  alive  .at  the  time  of  the  death  of  So- 
crates (399).  Suidas  relates  that  Prodictis  was 
pul  to  deatli  by  the  Athenians  as  a corrupter  of 
the  youth,  but  this  statement  sounds  very  sus- 
picious. He  is  mentioned  both  by  Pinto  and 
Xenophon  with  more  respect  than  the  other  so- 
phists. Like  Protagoras  and  others  he  travelled 
through  tirecce,  delivering  lectures  for  money, 
nnd  in  this  way  be  amassed  a large  fortune. 
He  i<aid  es|>ecial  attention  to  the  correct  um*  of 
words.  We  have  the  subsmico  of  one  of  his  lec- 
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tures  preaerred  by  Xenophon  in  the  wrll-ksAvc 
fable,  called  "The  Choice  of  Hercules."  Wbes 
Hercules,  as  he  entered  upou  manhood,  wu  epe 
tbe  point  of  choosing  between  virtne  and  tkc, 
there  appeared  to  him  two  women,  the  am  a 
dignified  beanty,  adorned  with  parity,  modeKr, 
and  discretion,  the  other  of  a voluptuous  form,iDii 
meretricious  look  and  dress.  The  latter  prooiie-i 
to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  wiihoot  aor  tot, 
to  tbe  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure.  The  otha, 
while  she  reminded  him  of  his  anceston  and  b 
noble  nature,  did  not  conceal  from  his  that  tie 
gods  have  granted  nothing  really  beaotiftl  mi 
good  without  toil  and  labour.  Tbe  former  MSti: 
to  deter  him  from  the  path  of  virtue  by  iirriBZ  it> 
difficulties ; the  latter  impressed  upon  him  Uk 
emptiness  of  pleasure,  and  the  honour  sad  hapr- 
ness  flowing  from  a life  of  virtue.  Themip:^ 
Hercules  decided  in  favour  of  virtue. 

PrMma  (Ilpdcps'a),  a town  of  Thessaly  ia  tit 
W.  part  of  tbe  district  Phthiotis,  on  tbe  W.  ibe 
of  M.  Narthneius,  and  near  the  sourret  ef  Ms 
Apidanus. 

Proetidet.  [Proktus.] 

Froetof  (Tlpotros),  son  of  Abas  and  Oca>‘& 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisiua.  In  the  (Rsputebe 
tween  the  2 brothers  for  the  kingdom  of 
Proetus  W'as  expelled,  whereupon  he  fled  lolchs»* 
ill  Lycia,  and  married  Antea  or  Sthaieboes.  d* 
daughter  of  the  latter.  With  the  aasistasce  d 
lobates,  Proetus  was  restored  to  his  kiogdoo. 
took  Tiryns,  which  was  now  fortified  by  the 
elopes.  Acrisius  then  shared  his  kingdon 
his  brother,  surrendering  to  him  Tirvos, 
and  the  coast  of  Argolis.  By  his  wife,  Proe® 
became  the  hither  of  3 daughters,  Lysipp^. 
noit,  and  Iphianassa,  who  are  often 
under  the  gencml  name  of  ProeCides.  Wsa 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  nsttir.';. 
they  were  stricken  with  madness,  the  caa»e  s 
which  is  differently  related.  Some  say  tb:  c 
w*as  a punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  9^ 
nysus,  because  they  had  despised  his 
others  relate  that  they  were  driven  road  by  HfO* 
because  they  presumed  to  consider  ihero»elvfSis^ 
handsome  ^an  the  goddess,  or  because  ibet  m 
stolen  some  of  the  gold  of  her  statue.  Tbe  6w*T 
spread  to  the  other  women  of  Algos  ; Ulialk^ 
Proetus  agreed  to  divide  his  kingdom  bet«® 
Melampiis  and  his  brother  Bias,  upon  the 
promising  that  he  would  cure  the  women  of  tbtf 
madness.  Melampus  then  chose  the  most 
among  the  young  men,  gave  chase  to  tb^* 
women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing, 
them  ns  far  os  Sicyon.  During  this  pursuit.  Ip^ 
not*  died,  but  the  2 other  daughten  were 
by  Mel.nmpus  by  means  of  purifications,  »nd^ 
then  married  to  Melampus  and  Bin?.  The 
where  the  cure  w’as  effected  upon  his  dsugbtens 
not  the  same  in  all  traditions,  some  meai«®^'‘^ 
the  well  Aiiigros,  others  the  fountain 
ArcadU,or  Lusi  in  Arcadia.  Besidts 
lers,  Proetus  had  a son,  Megapcnlbes.  *’  *■ 
Bellerophon  came  to  Proetus  to  be 

murder  which  he  h.id  committed,  the  wife  o.P^ 

tuB  fell  in  lovo  with  him ; but,  as 
declined  her  advances,  she  charged 
Proetus  with  having  made  improper  prop^  ^ 
her.  Proetus  then  sent  Bellerophon  to 
Lycia,  with  a letter  desiring  the  latter  to  ® 

Bellerophon.  ( Bellihophon.]  — Accordinj 
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Ovid  {Mei.  t.  238)  Acriiiut  was  expelled  from  bii 
kingdom  by  Proetus  ; and  Perecue,  the  grandaon  of 
Ac^iua,  avenged  his  grandiather  by  tuniing  Proc* 
tu«  into  stone  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa. 

ProBidtl^s  (npo^Tidcvv),  son  of  the  Titan 
lapetus  and  C)>'Tnene«  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Me* 
noetius,  and  Kpimetheus.  His  name  signifies 
**  forethought,*'  as  that  of  his  brother  Epimetheus 
denotes  **  afterthought.'*  Once  in  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  when  gods  and  men  were  disputing  with 
one  another  at  Mccone  (afterwards  Sicyon),  Pro- 
metheus, with  a view  of  deceiving  Zeus,  cut  up  a 
bull  and  divided  it  into  two  parts:  he  wrapped  up 
the  best  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and 
at  the  top  he  placed  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  consisted 
of  the  bones  covered  with  faL  When  Zeus  pointed 
out  to  him  how  badly  he  had  made  the  division, 
Prometheus  desired  him  to  choose,  but  Zeus,  in  his 
anger,  and  seeing  through  the  stratagem  of  Pro- 
metheus, chose  the  heap  of  l>oncs  covered  with  the 
fat.  The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by 
withholding  6rc  from  roortals,  but  Prometheus 
stole  it  in  a hollow  tube  ferula).  Zeus 

thereupon  chained  Prometheus  to  a pillar,  where 
an  eagle  consumed  in  the  daytime  his  liver,  which 
was  restored  in  each  succeeding  night  Prome- 
theus was  thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture  ; but 
Hercules  killed  the  eagle  aud  delivered  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  cmisent  of  Zeus,  who  in  this  way  hod 
an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  son  to  gain  immortal 
fame.  Further  in  order  to  punish  men  Zeus  gave 
Pandora  as  a present  to  Kpimetheus,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  diseases  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind  befell  roortals.  [For  details,  see  Pandora.] 
This  U on  outline  of  the  legend  about  Prometheus, 
as  contained  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod.  *—  AeKhyius, 
in  his  trilogy  Prometlteus^  added  various  new  fea- 
tures to  this  legend.  Although  Prometheus  be- 
longed to  the  Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented 
by  Aeschylus  os  having  auisted  Zeus  against  the 
I'itons.  But  when  Zeus  wanted  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  man,  whose  place  he  proposed  to 
fill  by  an  entirely  new  race  of  beings,  Prometheus 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  and  saved 
mankind  from  destruction.  Prometheus  further 
deprived  them  of  their  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  gave  them  hope  instead.  He  taught  them 
the  use  of  fire,  made  them  acquainted  with  ar- 
chitecture, astronomy,  mathematics,  writing,  the 
treatment  of  domestic  animals,  navigation,  medi- 
cine, the  art  of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  tj)d 
all  the  other  arts.  But,  as  he  had  actod  in  all 
tiiese  things  contrar)*  to  tiie  will  of  Zeus,  the  latter 
ordered  Hephaestus  to  chain  him  to  a rock  iii 
Scythia,  which  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
Cratns  and  Bia,  two  ministers  of  Zeus.  Protiie- 
tbeus,  however,  still  continued  to  defy  Zeus,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  decree  of  fate,  by  which 
Zeus  was  destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son. 
As  Prometheus  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any 
explanation  of  this  decree,  Zeus  burled  him  into 
Tartarus,  together  with  the  rock  to  which  he  was 
chained.  Alter  the  lapse  of  a long  time,  Prome- 
theus returned  to  the  upper  world,  to  endure  a fresh 
course  of  suffering,  for  be  was  now  fastened  to  Mt. 
Caucasus,  and  his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Uesiodic  legend.  This  state  of  suffering 
w as  to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  his  own  accord, 
should  takg  his  place,  and  descend  into  Tartarus 
for  him.  This  cams  to  pass  when  Chiron,  who 
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had  been  iocorably  wounded  by  an  arrow  of  Her 
cules,  desired  to  go  into  Hades;  and  Zeus  allowed 
him  to  supply  the  place  of  Prometheus.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  however,  Zeus  himself  delivered 
Prometheus,  when  the  Titan  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Zeus  the  decree  of  fate, 
which  was  that,  if  be  should  become  by  Thetis 
the  father  of  a son,  that  son  should  deprive  him  of 
the  sovereignty.  There  was  also  a legend,  which 
related  that  Prometheus  had  created  man  out  of 
earth  and  water,  either  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  human  race,  or  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
when  Zeus  is  said  to  have  ordered  him  and  Athena 
to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  winds  to 
breathe  life  into  them.  Prometheus  is  said  to 
have  given  to  men  a portion  of  all  the  qualities 
poasessed  by  the  other  animals  (Hor.  Conn.  i. 
16.  13).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of  which  Pro- 
metheus formed  men  was  shown  in  later  times 
near  Panopeus  in  PhocU.  ~ In  the  legend  of 
Prometheus,  he  often  appears  in  connection  with 
Athena.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
on  Ml  Caucasus  for  the  criminal  love  he  enter- 
tained for  her : and  be  is  further  said,  with  her 
assistance,  to  have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
secretly  to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of 
Helios,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  hro  to  man. 
At  Athens  Prometheus  had  a sanctuary  in  the 
Academy,  from  whence  a torch-race  took  place  in 
honour  of  him. 

PrdBXdUE  {Xlfuiffi6ra : Petrovaex  on  Ml  Pro^ 
mina),  a mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of  Dal- 
Diatis. 

ProiiapUM  (ripoMnriSijv),  an  Athenian,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is  enume- 
rated among  those  who  used  the  Pelasgic  letters, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician,  and  is 
characterised  as  a graceful  composer  of  song. 

Ptosrz  (npwi'a(),  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
mache,  brother  of  Adrastus  and  Eripbylc,  and 
father  of  Lycurgus  and  Arophithea.  According 
to  some  traditions  the  Nemean  games  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Pronax. 

Pronili  (npdrvot:  Ilpos'valof),  a town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Cephallenia,  and  one  of  the  4 towns  of 
the  island. 

Prdadmoa  (npdro/ioj),  of  Thebes,  son  of  Oeni- 
I adas,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  auletic 
; musiciaxis  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  He  w'as  the  instructor  of  Alcibiades 
in  dute-playing.  He  invented  a now  sort  of  tiute, 
the  compass  of  which  was  such,  that  melodies 
could  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the  3 modes  of 
music,  the  liorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian, 
fur  each  of  which,  before  this  invention,  a separate 
dutc  bod  been  necessary. 

PrSnbtti (Tlpdroof),  son  of  Phegcus,  and  brother 
of  Agenor,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  slew 
Alcmoeou.  [For  details,  sec  Aoknor  and  Alc- 

MAKUN.J 

Prdnftba,  a surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, duKribing  her  os  the  deity  presiding  over 
m.^rriage. 

Prbpertlos,  Sex.  Anrtllai,  the  Ronun  poet, 
was  probably  bom  about  b.c.51.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  a native  of  Umbria,  where  it  borders 
on  Etruria,  but  nowhere  mentions  the  exact  spot 
He  was  not  descended  from  a family  of  any  dis- 
tinction (ii.  24.  37),  aud  he  was  deprived  of  his 
paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  divisioo,  probably 
I that  in  36,  after  the  Sicilian  war.  At  the  liaa 
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of  thil  miaibrtUDo  lie  had  not  jet  aKumed  the 
toya  viriliMy  and  waa  tht^refore  under  16  jean 
of  af;e.  lie  had  already  loet  his  fisther,  whoi,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  was  ooe  of  the  rictims  sacri- 
ficed after  the  taking  of  Pernsia;  but  this  notion 
does  not  rest  ou  any  satisfactory  grounds.  We 
have  no  account  of  Propertius's  education ; but 
from  one  of  his  elegies  (ir.  1)  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  dcstiuid  to  be  an  advocate,  but  abandoned 
the  profcttinn  for  that  of  poetry.  The  history  of 
his  life,  so  far  ns  it  U known  to  us,  is  tlie  history 
of  his  amours,  nor  can  it  be  said  bow  much  of  this 
is  fictioa.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at  a very 
early  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  productions  toon 
attracted  the  attention  and  patron^^  of  Maecenas. 
This  was  most  probably  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antony  in  30,  when  Propertius  was  about  21. 
It  was  probably  in  32  or  31,  that  Propertius  first 
became  ac(]uainted  with  his  Cynthia.  She  was  a 
native  of  Tibur,  and  her  real  name  was  Hostia. 
As  Propertim  (ilL  20.  B)  alludes  to  her  doetuM 
aruty  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a grand -daughter 
of  Hostius,  who  wrote  a poem  on  the  Histric  war. 
[lIosTiUii.}  She  seems  to  have  inherited  a con- 
siderable p(»tiou  of  the  family  talent,  and  was 
herself  a poetess,  besides  being  skilled  in  mnsic, 
dancing,  and  needlework.  It  appears  that  Pro- 
pertius subsequently  married,  probably  after  Cyn- 
thni’s  death,  and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the 
younger  Pliny  twice  mentions  Passienits  Paulut 
as  descended  from  him.  This  must  have  been 
through  the  female  line.  The  year  of  Propertius's 
death  is  altogether  unknonm.  — Propertius  resided 
on  the  Elsquiline,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
He  seems  to  have  cultivated  the  friendship  of  his 
brother  poets,  as  Ponticus,  Bassus,  Ovid,  and 
others.  He  mentions  Virgil  (iL  34.  63)  in  a way 
that  shows  he  bad  heard  parts  of  the  Aeneid  pri- 
vately recited.  Hut  though  he  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  Maecenas,  he  never  once  mentions  Horace. 
He  is  equally  silent  about  Tibullus.  His  not  men- 
tioning Ovid  is  be»t  explained  by  the  diiTerence 
in  their  ages;  for  Ovid  alludes  more  than  once  to 
Propertius,  and  with  evident  affection.  — As  an 
elegiac  poet,  a high  rank  must  be  anurded  to 
Propertius,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a dis- 
pute ffuint  wlietber  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  him  or  to  Tibullus.  To  the  modern  reader,  how- 
ever, the  elegies  of  Propertius  are  not  nearly  so 
attractive  as  those  of  Tibullus.  This  .irises  partly 
from  their  oWurity,  but  in  a great  measure  also 
from  a certain  want  of  nature  in  them.  The  fault 
of  Propertius  was  too  pedantic  an  imitation  of  the 
Greeks.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  become  the 
Roman  C.iIIimachus  (iv.  1.  63),  whom,  as  well  as 
Pbiietas  asid  other  of  the  Greek  cli*giac  poets,  he 
made  bis  model.  He  alnmnds  with  obscure  Grei^k 
myths,  as  well  as  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and 
the  some  pedantry  infects  even  his  versihention. 
Tibullus  generally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably, 
close  their  pentameter  with  a word  contained  in  an 
iambic  foot ; Propertius,  especially  in  his  first  b(X>k, 
£ro<juently  ends  with  a word  of  3,  4,  or  even  5 
syllables.  The  best  editions  of  Propertius  are  by 
I^rmann,  Utrecht,  17»»0;  by  Kuinoel,  Leipzig, 
1B04;  by  I.achmann,  I.eijnsig,  1B16;  and  by 
Hertzherg,  Halle,  UW4,  1845. 

Prophth&alE  (TT^o<p^<ria ; prob.  /V.i/imeonni, 

Rn.\  the  X.-most  city  of  Dningiana,  on  the  btirders 
^Asio,  WHS  probably  the  place  where  Piiilotas 
^vns  put  to  de.*itb. 
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Prdpontis  (q  npowrlt : Scu  of  M<trmar%\  ts 
called  from  its  porition  with  re&tvM  to  the  PoMs 
(Eoxinut),  and  thus  more  folly  described  astfvp^ 
rod  nda^or  tou  Eu{fIaou  duAajtro,  and  '*Vesb‘ 
bnlum  Ponti,^  ia  the  ntiall  sea  «bkb  oBited  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  [Postch  Erxisra]  mi 
divides  Europe  (Thracia)  from  Asia  ud 
Bitfaynia).  It  is  of  an  irregulsr  oval  sh*ye,rsisa^ 
out  on  the  E.  into  2 deep  guifr,  tke  Sinai  AiS»- 
mis  {G.  of  hmid)  and  the  StnusCiama  (G.  ^ 
ModoKia)y  and  cnotaining  se*reral  iriaads.  Itre 
ceived  the  waters  of  the  RjiYNDACt’S  sad 
rivers  of  E.  Mysia  and  W.  Bithjnia,  flowint  fco 

M.  Ida  and  Olympus;  and  sevef^rmportsDiOmt 
cities  stood  on  its  shores,  tke  chief  of  vhid  v*n 
BrzANTiusr'aiid  HsaacLEA  PiWNTHfb  m tri 

N. ,  and  Cvzicus  en  the  S.  Its  length  is  cslcali*^ 
by  Herodotus  at  1 400  stadia  ( 1 40  geog.  miies)»d 
its  greatest  breadth  at  500  stadia  (56  g.  n.)  vbri 
is  very  near  the  truth. 

Protehlam.  [Ptlbke.] 

Proterplna.  [Puuipuonk.] 

Procpalta  (tA  npd<nroA.ra  : npotrsdkTJsr),  ( 
demns  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
Acamantis. 

Prosper,  a celebrated  ecclesiastical  wri«  vs 
a native  of  Aquitania,  and  fiourisked  it 
first  half  of  the  5th  cenlurr.  He  disuspii*^ 
himself  by  his  numerous  writings  m defron  i 
the  doctrines  of  Augustin  against  tks  atadid 
the  Semipelagiana  Alany  of  kis  theologicri  vsri 
are  extant ; and  there  are  also  2 Ckmucki  kr 
ing  his  name : — 1.  Ckromicon  Ccntulart, 
from  A.  n.  37f),  the  date  at  which  the  ehrwiidrk  Je- 
rome ends,  down  to  455,  the  eveou  bring 
according  to  the  years  of  the  Roman  oimsab. 
find  short  notices  with  regard  to  the  Reas  ^ 
pemrs,  the  Homan  bishops,  and  polhksl 
rences  in  general,  but  the  troubles  of  ikf  O** 
are  especially  dwelt  upon,  and  above  all  the  ^ 
lagiari  heresy.  2.  CltrotiieoK  /mperiofr,  eoi^ 
bended  within  the  same  limits  ss  the  pre«®2 
(379 — 455),  but  the  computatiems  proceed 
ing  to  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperon, 
according  to  the  consuls.  While  it  sgit* 
the  Chronieon  Coiuulare  in  it*  genen!  pk*-  * 
difibrs  from  it  in  many  particulars,  esp^cal^f  s 
the  very  brief  allusions  to  the  Petagmn 
versY,  and  in  the  slight,  almost  disre*p«ctftli*5<'* 
of  Augustine.  The  2nd  of  these  Chinaid«** 
probably  not  written  by  Prosper  of  Aqaitaso**^ 
is  assigned  by  most  critics  to  Prosper  Tira 
it  is  imagined,  nourished  in  the  6th 
There  are  likewise  •cveral  poems,  whx«  bf" 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Pro*wr-  ^ 
best  edition  of  Prnsper's  works  U the  Beuedki-o- 
Paris,  1 71 1. 

Pr$SJllUia  (Tiporiffira ; Tlpoffwfuruoi^y  SO  ^ 

dent  town  of  Argolis,  with  a temple  of  H«ra  ^ 
of  Argos. 

Pr5ta  (np^a ; Proirjy  an  iriand  :n  1^ 
pontis  near  Chalcedon. 

Protagdru  (npceray6pas\  a celebrated  isphi** 
was  bom  at  Abdern,  in  Thrace,  probably 
B.  c.  480,  and  died  a^cl  41 1,  at  the  jue  of 
70  years.  It  is  said  that  Protagoras 
poor  porter,  and  that  the  skill  with  which  he  ■* 
fiistcned  tc^ther,  and  poised  open  hi*  •keoUer'. 
a large  bundle  of  wood,  attracted  the  stteob'JJi  flli 
Democrittrs,  who  conceived  a liking  for  htia.  took 
him  under  his  care,  and  instniefed  him  « ^ 
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VMophf.  This  well-known  itoiT,  kowetror,  nppc«r» 
to  ^Tc  arisen  out  of  the  atatemem  of  Ariatode, 
that  Protagoras  inrcnlcd  a sort  of  porter's  knot 
for  d>e  more  conrenient  carryinff  of  l^dena.  lii 
addition  to  which,  Protagoras  was  about  ‘iO  years 
older  than  Democritua  Piotagoraa  waa  the  hrst 
who  called  himself  a sophist,  and  taught  for  pay  ; 
attd  be  practised  bli  proCession  for  the  space  of 
40  years.  He  must  hare  come  to  Athens  before 
B.  c.  443,  since  he  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for  tiae 
Tburians,  who  left  Athens  for  the  first  time  in 
that  year.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  colonists 
to  Thuhi,  vre  are  not  infonned;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  pUigtte  (430)  we  find  him  again  in  Athens. 
Between  his  first  and  second  visit  to  Athens,  he 
bad  spent  kome  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired great  fame ; and  ho  brought  with  him  to 
Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek  cities 
through  which  be  had  passed.  His  instructions 
were  so  highly  valued  that  he  sometiiues  received 
100  miuac  from  a pupil ; and  Plato  saya  that  Pro- 
tagoras made  more  raoner  than  Phidias  and  10 
ocher  sculptors.  In  411  no  was  accused  of  im- 
piety by  Pythodonis,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
His  impeachment  was  founded  on  his  book  on  the 
gods,  which  began  with  the  statement : He- 

specting  the  god^  1 am  unable  to  know  whether 
they  exist  or  do  not  ezist.*^  The  impeachment 
was  followed  by  his  banishment,  or,  as  others 
affirm,  only  by  the  homing  of  his  hook.  Pro- 
tagoms  wrote  a large  niunber  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  entitled  TrutA  ('AAfifisia), 
and  Om  tJt^  God$  (fltpl  SeMv).  The  first  con- 
tained the  theory  r^ted  by  PLito  in  the  Thcae- 
tetus.  Plato  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  teoching 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  that  bean  his  name. 
Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  the  rlietorieal  art  By  way  of  practice  in  the 
art  he  w'os  accustomed  to  nu^e  his  papils  discuss 
Theses  (comwMacs  loci) ; an  exercise  which  is  also 
rroommended  by  Ciceroi.  He  also  directed  his 
attention  to  langas^  and  endeavonred  to  explain 
difficult  passages  in  tlie  poets. 

ProtfitH&as  (IlperreaiAaoT),  son  of  Iphiclas  and 
Astyocae,  l>elonged  to  Phylace  in  Thetsalr.  He 
is  called  Pktflactus  and  i’iykicscfes,  either  frim  bis 
native  place,  or  from  his  being  a grandson  of  Phy- 
lacus.  He  lod  the  warriors  of  several  Thessalian 
places  against  Troy,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  was  killed  by  the  Trojans,  being  the 
first  who  leaped  from  the  ships  upon  the  I rojaii 
coast.  According  to  the  common  tuition  he  was 
slain  by  Hector.  Protesilaus  is  niost  eelebnited 
in  ancient  story  for  the  strong  affection  existing 
between  him  and  his  wife  Lai>daroia,  the  daughter 
of  Acastus.  [For  details  see  Laoiiamia.]  His 
tomb  was  sliown  nvor  Hleus,  in  the  Thracian 
Cbervonesus,  where  a magnificent  temple  was 
erected  to  him.  There  was  a lielief  that  nymphs 
had  planted  elm-trees  around  his  grave,  which  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  sufficiently  high  to  see 
Troy,  and  that  fresh  sboota  then  sprang  from  the 
roots.  There  was  abo  a sanctuary  of  Protesilaus 
at  Pbyiacts  at  which  funeral  games  were  celebrated. 

Protau  (npsrre^),  the  prophetic  old  roan  of 
ti»e  sea,  is  described  in  the  earliest  legends  as  a 
subject  of  Poseidon,  whose  docks  (the  seals)  be 
tended.  Accfwding  to  Homer  he  resided  in  the 
island  of  Pharus,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's 
joamey  frwn  the  river  .-\egyplus  (Nile);  whereas 
Virgil  places  his  residence  iu  the  iilaud  of  Car- 
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pathos,  between  Crete  and  Rhcfdes.  At  midday 
Proteus  rose  fraai  the  H'O,  and  slept  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  witli  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  lying  around  him.  Any  one  wishing  to  Iram 
from  him  the  future,  was  obliged  to  catch  hold  of 
him  at  that  time  : as  soon  ss  he  was  seized,  he 
assumed  every  possible  shape,  iu  order  to  estajie 
the  necessity  of  prophesying,  but  whenever  he  saw 
that  bis  eodeavoon  were  of  no  avail,  he  resumed 
his  usual  form,  and  udd  the  truth.  After  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a daughter  Idutbea.  — .Another  set 
of  traditioiu  describes  Proteus  as  a son  of  Poseidon, 
and  as  a king  of  Egypt,  who  had  two  sons,  Tele- 
gonus  and  Poiygunus  or  Tmolus.  Hit  Egyptian 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Cctes,  fur  which  Uie 
Greeks  substituted  that  of  Prutcos.  His  wife  is 
called  Psamaihe  or  Torone,  and,  besides  the  above 
mentioned  sons,  Tbeoclymenus  and  Theonoe  are 
likewise  called  bis  children.  He  is  said  to  have 
hospitably  received  Dionysus  during  bis  wanderings. 
Hermes  brought  to  him  Helena  after  her  abduction, 
or,  according  to  others,  Proteus  himself  took  her 
from  Paris,  gave  to  the  lover  a phantom,  and  re- 
stored the  true  Helen  to  Menelaus  after  bis  return 
from  Troy. 

Protfigines  (npvroysKtjs).  a celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  wosa  native  of  Cauiius,  in  Caria,a  city 
subject  to  the  Hhodians,  and  fiourished  u.c.  332 
— 300.  He  resided  at  Khvjdea  almi^st  entirely ; 
the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which  he  is  said  to 
hare  visited  is  Athens,  where  1m  executed  one  of 
his  great  works  in  the  Propylara.  Up  to  his  .SOth 
year  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  poverty  and  in 
comparative  obscurity,  supporting  himself  by  paint- 
ing ships,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  pictorial  devices.  His  fame 
had,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Apelles,  w ho, 
upon  visiting  Rhodes,  made  it  his  first  business  to 
seek  out  ProtogiMics.  As  the  utre>t  way  of  luaking 
the  merits  of  Proti^euei  known  to  bis  fellow- 
citizeiia,  Apellrs  ofiered  hmi,  (or  his  finished  works 
the  enormous  sum  of  30  talents  a/More,  siid  tiias 
led  the  Rhodians  to  understand  what  an  artist  tliey 
lixd  among  them.  Protogenvs  w*as  distiiigtiishe<l  by 
tbe  care  with  which  he  wrought  up  bis  pKtures. 
His  nuMteri*iece  was  the  picture  of  Ixlysus,  the 
tutelary*  hero  of  Rhodes,  on  which  be  is  Miid  to 
have  spent  7 years,  or  even,  according  to  another 
statement,  1 1 ; and  to  have  painted  it  4 times  over. 
'Hiis  picture  was  so  highly  prised  even  in  tlie 
artist's  lifetime  that  when  Demetrins  Poliom-tes 
was  using  every  eifnrt  to  subdue  Rhodes,  he  re- 
frained from  attacking  the  rity  at  its  most  vuU 
iierabla  point,  lest  he  ^ould  injure  this  picture, 
which  had  Wen  placed  in  that  quarter.  There  is 
a celebrated  story  about  this  picture,  relating  to  the 
Accidental  production  of  one  of  the  most  ctfective 
ports  of  it,  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a tired  bound. 
The  artist,  it  is  said,  dissatisfied  with  his  repeated 
attempts  to  produce  tbe  desired  efiect,  nt  last,  in 
his  vexation,  dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  he 
had  repeatedly  etfiiccd  his  work,  against  tbe  faulty 
place  ; and  the  sponge  charged  as  it  was  by  re- 
peated use  with  the  necessary  colours,  left  a mark 
in  which  the  painter  recogaised  the  very  f «m 
which  his  art  had  failed  u>  produce. 

Protfigfillla  (Ilpamryfrsia),  daughter  of  Iku- 
calion  and  Pyrrha,  and  wife  of  Locrus  ; but  ZeUs 
carried  her  and  became  by  her  the  fiuber  of 
Opus. 
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Proxiaos  (Tlp^itros),  a Boeotian,  vaa  a dUciple 
of  (Jorgiat,  and  a frieiui  of  Xenophon.  Being  coo- 
nccted  bj  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  the  yount:or 
llyruA,  the  Utter  et^(aeed  him  in  bU  senice.  He 
was  leiacd  by  Tusaphemes  and  put  to  death,  with 
the  other  Greek  generala  It  was  at  the  invitation 
of  Proxenus  that  Xenophon  was  induced  to  enter 
the  service  of  Cyxua 

Prndentloi,  Aarellai  Clemenit  the  earliest  of 
the  Christian  pocu  of  any  celebrity,  was  a native 
of  Spain,  and  was  >>om  a.  d.  348.  After  practising 
as  au  advocate,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  judge  in  ‘J  important  cities,  he 
received  from  the  emperor  Theodosius,  or  Honorius, 
a high  military  appoiiitment  at  court ; but  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  l>ccaine  sensible  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  honour,  and  earnest  in  the 
exercises  of  religion.  His  poems  are  composed  in 
a great  variety  of  metres  but  possess  little  merit 
either  in  expression  or  in  substance,  'i'he  I^iinity 
is  impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether 
barbarous,  and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense ; and  the  author  U totaiiy  ignorant 
or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  prosody.  The 
best  editions  of  Prudentius  arc  by  Arevalos,  Rom. 
1788  and  178^,  2 vols.  4to.  and  by  Ubbarius  Tu- 
bing. 1845,  8vo. 

PrfUa  or  PrUsIas  (nooi^a : n^u<ri«i/T).  1.  P. 
ad  Olymptun  (n.  it  4wl  JJruMs)^  a 

great  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  side  of  M.  Olym- 
pus, 15  Homan  miles  from  Cius  and  25  from  Nicaea, 
was  built  by  Pnisias  king  of  Bithynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Hannilial.  — 2.  Some  writers  dUtin- 
guish  from  this  a snuillcr  city,  called  P.  ad  HTpioin 
nr  Hyppium  (wphs  r<f  'Twititf  TOTQ^,  Ptul.;  sub 
Hypio  monte,  Plin.)*  which  stood  N.W.  of  the 
former,  and  was  originally  called  Cidmi  (Ktspov) 
and  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Heraclca,  but  was 
conquered  by  Pnisins,  who  named  it  after  himself. 
It  stood  N.W.  of  the  funner.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

Prdilaa  {Tloov<rias).  1.  I.  King  of  Bithynia  from 
about  B.C.  22B  to  HiU,  though  the  date  neither  of 
his  acceuion  nor  of  his  death  is  exactly  known. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zielas,  whom  he  succeeded. 
He  appears  to  liave  been  a monarch  of  vigour  and 
ability,  and  raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  It  was  at  his  court  that 
Hannibal  took  refuge ; and  when  the  liomans  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
the  king  basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannibal 
only  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  a voluntary  death. » 2.  II.  King  of  Bitb.vmia, 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from 
about  180  to  140.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans.  He  carried  on  war  with 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom,  however, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  liomans  to  conclude  peace 
in  154.  He  was  slain  in  140  by  order  of  his 
son  Kicomedos,  as  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  [Nicomsdks  II.]  Pnisias  is  described  to 
us  as  a man  in  whom  personal  deformity  was  com- 
bined with  a character  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
graded. His  passion  for  the  chase  is  nttested  by 
the  epithet  of  the  “ Huntsman*'  (KosTn<^*)- 
Prymntela  or  Pryxnneiaa  {Tlpvfirrjtrla^  npu- 
nvTI<T(ij,  Tlpvfitni<ra6s:  .Srid-e^-GAacf,  Ku.),  a city  in 
tlie  N.  of  Pbiygia,  which  ap^ieors,  from  its  coins, 
to  Imve  been  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Midas 
as  a hero. 
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Prytiau  {Up^mms),  king  of  Sfarta,  of  the 
Proclid  line,  was  the  son  of  Earypan,  and  4th  iunc 
of  that  race. 

Psam&thfU  (Te^so^os,  -oOrros : 

Ttot,  ^a^MtiSovatot)^  a seaport  town  in  Laooxi^ 
near  the  promootorr  Taenarum. 

Paammenitos  (Ta^^rirvt),  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  his  father  Amasis  in  B,  c.  52<i,  ana 
reigned  only  6 months.  He  was  conquered  t>y 
Cambv'ses  in  525,  and  his  country  made  a provoKe 
of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  was  spared  bv 
Gambyses,  but  as  he  was  detected  sboctly  afuv. 
wards  in  endeavouring  to  excite  a revolt  anKiDc  t> 
Egyptians,  he  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  W hj 
Ufe  by  drinking  bull's  blood. 

Psammis  (Yd^s),  king  of  Egypt,  sncce«dec 
his  father  Neebo,  and  reigned  from  el  c.  601  t ' 
5!^5.  He  carried  on  w*ar  against  Ethiopia,  mu 
died  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  lattrr 
country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apri^ 
Psammitichas  or  PsammeUchoa 
or  Greek  form  of  the  Egypta: 

PssMSTiK,  a king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  t^ 
^tic  dynasty,  reigned  B.C.  671  to  ilT. 
He  was  originally  one  of  the  12  kingv  ^ho  sh 
tained  an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  confiBsi^ 
which  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Having  bra 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  other  kinits,  k 
took  refuge  in  the  marshes : but  shortly  aftcm.*«i 
with  the  aid  of  some  louian  and  Cstriaii  pirates,  hr 
conquered  the  other  kings,  and  became  sole  rake 
of  Egypt.  He  provided  a settlement  for  his  Grva 
mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  >: 
the  Nile,  a little  below  Bubastis,  and  be  appeso 
to  have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the 
nance  of  his  power.  In  order  to  facilitate 
course  between  the  Greeks  and  his  other  subarea, 
he  ordered  a number  of  Egyptian  children  to  hw 
with  them,  that  they  might  learn  the  Greek  hc- 
guage  ; and  from  them  sprung  the  class  of  v»c- 
preters.  The  employment  of  foreign  m^xeoan^ 
by  Psammitichus  gave  great  offence  to  the  milua.7 
caste  in  Egypt ; and  being  indiguant  at  echre 
treatment  which  they  received  from  him,  thrr 
emigrated  in  a body  of  240,000  men,  into  Ethispa. 
where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them  bv  tk 
Ethiopian  king.  It  must,  therefore,  have  here 
chietly  with  his  Ionian  and  Carian  troops  tbtf 
Psammitichus  carried  on  his  w*ars  against  Svris 
and  Phoenicia.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Azotus  (tlic  Ashod  of  Scripture)  for  29  years,  tiU 
be  took  iu  As  Psammitichus  had  displeased  s 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  d 
foreigners,  he  seems  to  have  fiaid  especial  court  t» 
the  priesthood.  He  built  the  southern  propjiwa 
of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  and  s 
splendid  aula,  with  a portico  round  it,  for  the  hak- 
tation  of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  temple. 

Fselcis  (YcAifi't : iAnhtr,  or  UeJiJxk^  Ku.>,th« 
chief  city  in  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the  X 
part  of  Aethiopia,  which  was  adjacent  to  Kffypt,  to 
which  it  u'as  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  beloz^in;. 
The  city  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Syene  and  Tocbonipso,  the  latter  of  which 
was  so  iar  eclipsed  by  Pselcis  as  to  acquire  the 
name  of  Contrapselcis.  Under  the  later  empire. 
Pselcis  was  garrisoned  by  a body  of  Gexiaan 
horsemen. 

PseUni  (VcAAov).  1.  Hichoal  P sell  us.  ik 
elder,  of  Andros,  nourished  in  the  9th  ceotan 
after  Christ  He  was  a learned  man,  and  an  eag^r 
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ttndcnt  of  the  Alexandrian  philoiophy.  He  wae 
probably  the  author  of  some  of  the  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  younger  Psellus.-*2.  Michael 
Constantioi  Paallus,  the  younger,  a far  more 
celebrated  person*  flourished  in  the  1 1th  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople  1020, 
and  lived  at  least  till  1 105.  He  taught  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  stood  forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the 
failing  cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Philosophers. 
Uis  works  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a vast 
variety  of  subjects,  and  distinguished  by  an  elo> 
qiience  and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a better 
period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

Fadphia  (yw^'s : y«e^i'8<or : Khan  of  Tripo- 
tamo),  a town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
river  Krymanthua,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Fhegia.  It  sided  with  the  Aetolians 
against  the  Achaeans,  but  was  taken  B.C.  219  by 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  in  al- 
:iance  with  the  Achaeans. 

PtJ^ohS  “ the  soul,''  occurs  in  the  later 

timosof  antiquity,  as  a personification  of  the  banian 
souL  Psyche  was  the  youngest  of  the  3 daughters 
of  a king,  and  excited  by  her  beauty  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  Venus.  In  order  to  avenge  herself, 
the  goddess  ordered  Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire 
Psyche  with  a lore  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
men  : but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 
that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  accord- 
ingly conveyed  her  to  a charming  spot,  where  un- 
seen and  tmknown  he  visited  her  every  night,  and 
left  her  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche 
might  have  continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happi- 
ness, if  she  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover, 
who  told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  inquire  who  he  was.  But  her  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and  accord- 
ingly once,  while  Cupid  a'os  asleep,  she  drew  near 
to  him  with  a lamp,  and,  to  her  amasement,  beheld 
the  most  handsome  and  lovely  of  the  gods.  In  her 
excitement  of  joy  and  fear,  a dmp  of  hot  oil  fell 
from  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke 
Cupid,  who  censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  es- 
caped. Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  she  Mrandered  about  from  temple  to  temple, 
inquiring  after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
palace  of  V'enus.  There  her  real  safTerings  began, 
for  Venus  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a slave,  and 
imposed  upon  her  the  hardest  and  roost  humiliating 
laboura.  Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the 
weight  of  her  sufferinga,  had  not  Cupid,  who  still 
loved  her  in  secret,  invisibly  comforted  and  assisted 
her  in  her  toils.  With  his  aid  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
Venus : she  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to 
him  for  ever.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  this 
lovely  story  the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the 
mythical  embodiment ; for  Psyche  is  evidently  the 
human  aoul,  which  is  purified  by  paasions  and  mis- 
fortunes, and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
true  and  pure  happiness.  In  works  of  art  Psyche 
is  represented  as  a maiden  with  the  wings  of  a 
butter,  along  with  Cupid  in  the  different  situa- 
ftioas  deecribed  in  the  allegory. 

Psychlom  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of 

Crete. 
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FiyUi  (YfJXAoi),  a Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  N.  Africa 
called  Cyrenaica. 

Psyra  (rd  Yvpd ; Yugios : Ipfara)^  a small  island 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  in 
circuit,  lying  50  sUodia  (5  geog.  miles)  W.  off  the 
N.W.  point  of  Chios.  It  had  a city  of  the  same 
name. 

Ptyttalea.  [Salahik.] 

Pt£166s  (tlrvA^wi),  a small  lake  in  Mysia,  near 
Ophrynium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 

Pt^llom  (TlrfAede : IlTfAcdrnr,  nT«Xcot;<rios). 
L (fVe/ta),  an  ancient  seaport  town  of  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans.« 2.  A town  in  ElisTriphylia,  said  to  have 
been  a colony  from  the  preceding. » 3.  A fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to 
Krythrae. 

PtdUniMtia  (nroAf/iaTot)  usually  called  Pto- 
lemy. I.  Minor  kittorical  perton$.  1.  Nephew  of 
Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  war  in 
Greece  on  behalf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  uncle  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyptian  king, 
and  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  B.  c.  309.  2.  Son  of  Lysi- 

maebus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the 
3 ions  of  that  monarch  by  bis  last  wife  Artino^ 
and  the  only  one  who  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  «3.  Son  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  by  his  wife  Antigone,  the  step- 
daughter of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  When  only  15  years 
of  age  he  was  left  by  his  father  in  cb^gc  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  when  Pyrrhus  himself  set 
out  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  280.  At  a later 
time  he  fought  under  his  father  in  Greece,  and  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus's  campaign  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  272.— 4.  Sumamed  Philaoklphl's, 
son  of  M.  Antony,  the  Triumvir,  by  Cleopatra. 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  was  spared 
by  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Octavia  with 
her  own  children. 

II.  Kingt  of  Rjypi, 

I.  Sumamed  Boter,  the  Preserver,  but  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  reigned  b. 
323 — 285.  His  father  Lagus  was  a Macedonian 
of  ignoble  birth,  but  bis  mother  Arsinoe  had  been 
a concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  which  ac- 
count it  seems  to  have  been  generally  believed  that 
Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  that  mo- 
narch. Ptolemy  is  mentioned  among  the  friends 
of  the  young  Alexander  before  the  death  of  Philip. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  was  always  treated  by  the 
king  with  the  greatest  favour.  On  the  division  of 
tlie  empire  which  followed  Alexander's  death 
(323),  Ptolemy  obtained  the  government  of  I^ypt. 
In  321  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Perdtccas, 
the  regent;  but  tbe  assassination  of  Perdiccas  by  his 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  from  this 
danger.  In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  seising  upon  tbe  import^t 
satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and  (Joeie-Syria.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  this  expedition  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem,  by  attacking  the  city  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  A few  years  afterwards  (316) 
Ptolemy  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cassander 
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and  Ljsimachot  agaiiut  Antigomu,  wiio«e  growing 
power  bad  excited  their  common  apprehensions. 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Antigomu  conquered 
Coele>Syria  and  Phoenicia  (315,314);  but  Pto> 
lemf  recovered  these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus  in  312.  In  31 1 
hostilities  were  suspemied  by  a general  peace. 
This  peace,  however,  w*as  of  short  duration,  and 
Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mence the  war.  He  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where 
he  announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks 
but  he  effected  little.  In  306  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  in  a great  sea-fight  off  Sala- 
mis  in  Cyprus.  In  consequence  of  this  defeaS 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprua,  which 
had  previously  been  subject  to  bim.  Antigonua 
was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as  to  aasome 
the  title  of  king,  an  example  which  Ptolemy,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  immediately  followed. 
Antigonus  and  Demctriiu  followed  up  their  success 
by  the  invasion  of  EgypS  but  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Syria  without  effecting  any  thing.  Next 
year  (305)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most  imp<ntant 
assistance  to  the  Rhodians  who  were  besieged  by 
Di'metrius ; and  when  Demetrius  was  at  length 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as 
their  saviour  and  preserver  (Ss^^),  a title  which 
appears  to  have  b^n  now'  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  first  time.  Ptolemy  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  the  conteeS  which  led  to  the  decisive 
battle  of  Ipsus  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated 
and  slain  (301).  The  latter  years  of  Ptolemy's 
reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  promoting  the  internal 
prosperity  of  his  dominions,  in  285  Ptolemy  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  youngest  ton  Ptolemy 
Philadolphus,  the  child  of  his  latest  and  most  b^ 
loved  wife,  Berenice,  excluding  from  the  throne 
his  tw'o  eldest  sons  Ptolemy  OiBunus  and  Melea- 
ger, the  of^^pring  of  Eurydice.  The  eldiT  Ptolemy 
survived  this  event  2 years,  and  died  in  288.  His 
reign  is  vario\uly  estimated  at  38  or  40  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  2 years  which 
followed  his  abdication. — The  character  of  Pto- 
lemy has  been  generally  represented  in  a very 
favourable  light  by  historians,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
porary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to  deserve 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  mildness  and  mode- 
ration. But  it  is  only  with  this  important  qualifi- 
cation that  they  can  be  admitted : for  there  are 
many  eridences,  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  any 
measure  that  he  deemed  requisite  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  But  as  a ruler 
Ptolemy  certainly  deserves  the  highest  praise.  By 
his  able  and  vigorous  administration  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
I^ypl  enjoyed  for  a long  period.  Under  his  fos- 
tering  care  Alexandria  quickly  rose  to  the  place 
designed  for  it  by  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the  ad- 
vaiKcment  of  literature  and  Kience.  In  this  de- 
partment indeed  it  is  not  alwrays  easy  to  distinguish 
the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father  from  that  of 
his  son:  but  it  seems  certain  that  to  the  elder 
moaarch  belongs  the  merit  of  having  originated 
litcmiy  institutions  which  assumed  a more 
definite  and  regular  form,  ns  well  as  a n>ore  pro- 
minent p'acc,  under  his  successor.  Such  appears 
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to  hare  been  tiie  case  with  the  two  most  edebntr^ 
of  all,  the  Librar}’  and  the  Museum  of  Alexisdrix 
The  first  suggestion  of  these  importaxit  fbundsUoai 
is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Demctrrui  Pbs- 
lerus,  who  spent  all  the  latter  yean  of  his  e 
the  court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  other  locti  of 
literary  eminence  were  also  gathered  aroGud  the 
Egyptian  king:  among  wrbom  may  be  etpeca^j 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philosophen 
Stilpo  of  M^ara,  Theodoras  of  Cyrene,  and  Dk- 
dorus  surnamed  Cronus;  as  well  as  the  ektac 
poet  Philetas  of  Cot,  and  the  grammarian  Za.^ 
tus.  To  the  two  last  we  arc  told  Ptolemy  ccstfided 
the  literary  education  of  his  aon  Philadriphu. 
Many  ane^otes  sufficiently  attest  the  free  mt?- 
course  which  subsisted  between  the  king  ad  tb 
men  of  letters  by  whom  he  was  suirotinded,  tsd 
prove  that  the  easy  familiarity  of  his  aansen  er- 
responded  with  his  simple  and  OBostentizia^tf 
habits  of  life.  We  also  find  him  miamtaiiiiar  i 
correspondence  with  Menander,  wbom  be  a rae 
endeavoured  to  attract  to  his  court,  and  s^das 
overtures  probably  of  a similar  nature  to  TW 
phnutus.  Nor  were  the  fine  arts  averted : tk 
rival  painters  AntiphUus  and  Apelles  both  cc?- 
cised  their  talents  at  Alexandria,  where  sooe  d 
their  most  celebrated  pictures  were  produced.  - 
Ptolemy  was  himself  an  author:  he  compsw  i 
history  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  which  ii 
quently  cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  ooe  of  fit 
<^ief  authorities  which  Arrian  made  the  gned 
worit  of  his  own  hist(wy.*II.  PWladslitoi 
(b.  c.  285 — 247),  the  son  of  Ptolcmr  L ^ 
bis  wife  Berenice,  was  bom  in  the  isknd  d 
Cos,  809.  His  losig  reign  was  marked  by  H 
events  of  a striking  character.  He  was  ei^^ed  a 
war  with  his  half-brother  Magas,  who  bad  fo 
vemed  Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy 
but  on  the  death  of  that  mcmarch  not  onlrsma^- 
his  independence,  but  even  attempted  to  umA 
Egypt.  Magas  was  sapported  by  Antio^mU. 
king  of  Syria  ; and  the  war  was  at  length  tetiiiax 
by  a trasty,  which  left  Magas  in  ui^ispawd  p** 
seuion  of  the  Cyrenaica,  while  his  infant  dn|^ 
Berenice  was  l^trotbed  to  Ptolemy,  the  sac  d 
Philadclphus.  Ptolemy  also  concluded  a tr^ 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  frequently  engaced  a 
hostilities  with  Syria,  which  were  termica'.ed 
wards  the  close  of  bis  reign  by  a treaty  of  ytatK 
by  which  Ptolemy  gave  hit  daughter  Berm: or  is 
marriage  to  Antiochus  II.  Ptolemy's  chief  cscc. 
however,  was  directed  to  the  internal  admndat:^ 
tion  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of 
rature  and  science.  The  institutions  of  which  ^ 
foundations  bad  been  laid  by  his  father  qaaddy 
rose  under  his  fostering  care  to  the  highest  ft» 
perity.  The  Museum  of  Alexandria  bermne  ^ 
resort  and  abode  of  all  the  roost  distingoi^ed  atf 
of  letters  of  the  day,  and  in  the  library  attached  t? 
it  were  accumalated  all  the  tieasurrs  of  sareier' 
learning.  Among  the  other  illustrkms 
which  adorned  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  may  be 
tioned  those  of  the  poets  Philetas  and  Tneocrltv. 
the  philosophers  Hegesios  and  Theodoraa.  Vbv 
mathematician  Euclid,  and  the  astronomers  Tirftf 
cliaris,  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Aratua.  Nw 
was  his  patronage  confined  to  the  ordinary  cycis 
Hellenic  literature.  By  his  interest  in 
history  he  gave  a stimulus  to  the  purtait  of  dbfi 
science,  which  gave  birth  to  many  important  warkv. 
while  be  himself  formed  collectioai  of  rare  aninu*-* 
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wiUim  the  precineU  of  tiic  royal  palace.  It  was 
daring  hif  reign  al«o,  aiul  perhaps  at  his  desire, 
that  Manetho  gaee  to  the  world  in  a Gre^  form 
the  hiitoncal  records  cl  the  Egyptians ; and  ac- 
cording to  a well-known  tinditioo*  it  wu  by  fab 
express  command  tfaat  the  Holy  Scriptnres  of  the 
Jews  were  Uanslated  into  Greek.  The  new  cities 
or  colonies  founded  by  Philadelphus  in  difierent 
parts  of  his  dominions  were  extremely  munerons. 
On  the  Red  Sas  alone  we  fmd  at  least  two  bearing 
the  name  ol  Aninoe,  one  called  alter  another  of 
hb  listen  Philotcni,  and  two  cities  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Berenice.  The  sme  aamce 
occur  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria : and  in  the  latter 
country  be  founded  the  important  fortress  of  Pto- 
lema'u  in  Palestine.  Ail  anthorities  concur  in 
attesting  the  great  poorer  and  wealth,  to  which 
the  Eg^ian  monarchy  oras  raised  under  Phtfai- 
delphuB.  He  possossed  at  the  close  of  bis  reign  a 
standing  anny  of  200,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse, 
besides  war-chariots  and  elephants ; a fleet  of 
1500  ships  ; and  a sum  of  740,000  talents  in  his 
treasury  ; while  he  derived  from  Egypt  alone  an 
annual  revenue  of  14,800  talents.  Hu  dominions 
comprised,  besides  E#ypt  itself,  and  portions  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  important  pro- 
vinces of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  together  svith 
Cyprus,  Lycia,  Curia,  and  the  Cychuies  : and 
during  a great  part  at  least  of  kb  reign,  CUida 
and  Pamphylb  also.  Before  hb  death  Cyrene 
was  reunited  to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of 
hie  son  Ptolimy  with  Bereuice,  the  daughter  of 
>lagas.  The  private  life  and  relations  of  Phila- 
deiphus  do  not  exhibit  his  character  in  as  fsronr- 
able  a light  os  wr  might  have  inferred  from  the 
splendour  of  his  administration.  He  put  to  death 
'2  of  his  brothers  ; and  he  banbhed  hb  first  wife 
Ariiroe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachua,  to  Coptoa  in 
Upper  Egypt  on  a charge  of  conspiracy.  After 
her  removal  Ptolemy  married  hb  own  sifter  Ar- 
siiioc,  the  widow  of  Lystmachos  ; a flagnuit  vio- 
lation of  the  ndigious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  hut 
which  was  frequently  imitated  by  his  successors. 
He  evinced  his  affection  for  Arsinoc,  not  only  by 
bestowing  her  name  upmi  many  of  his  newly- 
friunded  colonies,  but  by  assinning  himself  the  sur- 
name  of  Philadelphus,  a titb  which  some  writers 
referred  in  dehsion  to  hb  unnatural  treatment  of 
his  2 brothers.  By  thU  2nd  marriage  Ptolemy 
Imd  no  issue : but  hb  first  wife  had  borne  him 
2 sons  — Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  Lysilnachus  ; and  a daughter,  Berenice, 
whose  marriage  to  Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  IIL 
( H.  c.  247  — 222),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
philadelphus.  Shortly  afUT  hb  secession  he  in- 
vaded Syria,  in  onler  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
sister  lierenicc.  [Bkrxnicx,  No.  2.]  He  met 
with  the  most  striking  success.  He  advanced  as 
far  us  Babyl'tit  and  Susa,  and  after  reducing  all 
NI  esopotamu,  Babylonia,  and  Susi.ona,  received 
t.ho  aubraissiou  of  all  the  upper  pro>*inces  of  Asb 
04  far  ns  the  confines  of  Qoctria  and  India.  From 
this  C4ireer  of  conquest  he  was  rtt.vUod  by  ihi*  iwws 
of  ae<iiti<ini  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  that  country, 
C8UT>'ing  with  him  an  immense  b:joty,  comprising, 
sunorig  other  objects,  all  the  statues  of  the  F.gTptian 
d^ttiics  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Csrobyses  to 
iiabylon  or  Persia,  These  he  rcstorwl  to  their 
rrap«ctive  temples,  an  act  by  which  he  earned  the 
greatest  popularity  with  his  native  Kgyptan  sub. 
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jecta,  who  bestow’ed  oo  him  in  consequence  the 
title  of  Kuergetes  (the  Benefactor),  by  which  be  is 
generally  known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king 
himself  were  thue  successful  in  the  East,  hb  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  including 
CUada,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
leiqxmt,  together  with  Lysinmehia  and  other  im- 
portant places  on  the  roast  of  Thrace  which  con- 
tained for  a long  period  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
mle.  Concerning  the  rventa  which  followed  the 
return  of  Euergetes  to  bis  own  dominions  (pro- 
bably in  243)  we  an  almost  wholly  in  the  dark  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  sp^ily  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
SetencuB,  while  Ptolemy  retained  possession  of  the 
maritime  regions  and  a great  part  of  Syria  itself. 
He  soon  obtained  a voloable  ally  in  the  peivon  of 
Antiochns  Hbrax,  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucut, 
whom  be  anpported  in  hb  wars  against  his  elder 
brother.  We  find  Euergetes  maintaining  the  same 
friendly  relations  as  his  father  with  Rome.  During 
the  latter  years  of  hb  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethi- 
t^ian  tribM  on  hb  seothem  frontier,  and  advanced 
as  frv  as  Adole,  a port  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  be 
established  an  eaporioffl,  and  set  np  on  inscription 
00 nunem orating  the  exploits  of  hb  reign.  To  a 
copy  of  thb,  acodenCaliy  preserved  to  os  hy  an 
Egyptbn  monk,  C^oamas  Indicopleustes,  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  the  scanty  informAtion  we 
pnesess  concerning  hb  reign.  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
is  scarcely  lem  celebrated  than  his  father  for  hb 
patronage  of  literature  and  sebnee : be  added  so 
hugely  to  the  libnvy  at  Alexandria  that  he  bus 
been  sumetimes  erroneously  deemed  its  founder. 
Eratosthenes,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, the  grammarian,  flourished  at  Alexandria 
during  his  reign,  — sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
literature  and  learning  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
still  retained  their  former  croinenco.  By  hb  wife 
Borenbe,  who  survived  him,  Euergetes  left  three 
children  : 1.  Ptolemy,  hb  socri'ssor  ; 2.  Magas  ; 
and  3.  Arsmoe,  afterw*ards  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Pbilopator.«*IY.  Phiiopator  (n.c.222 — 
205),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Euergetes.  He 
was  very  far  from  inheriting  the  virtues  or  abilities 
of  hb  father : and  lib  reign  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom, 
which  had  been  raised  to  such  a height  of  power 
and  prosperity  by  hb  three  predecessors.  Its  first 
beginning  was  stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest 
kind.  He  pm  to  death  his  mother,  Berenice,  and 
hb  brother,  Mngas,  and  bis  uncle  Lysimachui,  the 
brother  of  Euergetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up 
without  rrstimint  to  a life  of  indolence  and  luxurv', 
w'hile  he  absndotird  to  hb  minister  Sosihius  the 
care  of  all  political  affairs.  The  lainr  seems  to 
have  been  as  incapable  as  hb  master:  and  tbs 
kingdom  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a i.tate  of  the 
utmost  disorder,  of  which  Anfioehus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  wrai  not  slow  to  avail  hiiuRelf.  In 
the  first  2 campaigns  (211),  218),  Antiochus  con- 
quered  the  greater  port  of  C«ele-8yria  and  Pales- 
tine. but  in  the  3rd  year  of  ihe  wnr  (217),  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  person  at  the 
decisive  liattleof  H.iphia,  and  wns  gind  to  conclude 
a p<«ce  with  the  Lgypiiaii  monarch.  On  hb  ivtum 
from  hb  Syrian  expedition,  Pudemy  gave  himself 
op  more  nud  more  to  cvciry  species  of  rice  and 
delxmchery.  11  b mi«tn*M  Agathocira,  and  her 
brother  Agnthocles,  divided  with  Sosibius  the 
potronage  and  distribution  of  all  pbect  of  honour 
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or  profit.  Towwdi  the  cloee  of  hw  reign  Ptolemy 
put  to  death  hie  wife  Artinoe.  Hi*  deboucherie* 
ehorlcned  hi*  life.  He  died  in  205,  leaving  only 
one  *on,  a child  of  5 year*  old.  We  find  Ptolemy 
following  up  the  policy  of  hi*  predecc**or»,  by  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  Roman*,  to  whom 
he  furnished  large  »uppUe*  of  com  during  their 
fctnjL’gle  with  Carthage.  Plunged  as  he  wa*  in 
vice  and  debauchery,  Philopator  appear*  to  have 
still  inherited  something  of  the  love  of  letter*  for 
which  bis  predecessors  werc'io  conspicuous.  We 
find  him  associating  on  familiar  term*  with  phi- 
losopher* and  men  of  leUers,  and  especially  patron- 
ising the  distinguished  grammarian  Aristarchu*. 
— V.  Spiphanea  (b,  c.  205 — 101),  »on  and  *uc- 
cessor  of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  wa*  a child  of 
5 years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  205. 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia  and  Antiochu*  III. 
of  Syria,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a league  to 
divide  bis  dominions  between  them.  In  pursuance 
of  this  arrangement  Antiochu*  conquered  Coele- 
Svria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cycladea  and  the 
efties  in  Tbnce  which  bad  still  remained  subje^ 
to  Egypt.  In  this  emergency  the  RgypUan  mini- 
sters had  recourse  to  the  powerful  intervention  of 
the  Romans,  who  commanded  both  monarch*  to 
refrain  from  further  bostiUiies,  and  restore  all  the 
conquered  cities.  In  order  to  evade  this  demand 
without  openly  opposing  the  power  of  Rome,  Anli- 
oebus  concluded  a treaty  with  ^ypt,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  young  king  should  ma^ 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antioenus,  and  receive 
back  the  Syrian  provinces  as  her  dower.  This 
treaty  took  place  in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not 
actually  solemnised  until  6 years  after.  The  admi- 
nistration of  Egypt  wa*  placed  in  the  bands  of 
Aristomenes,  a man  who  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  charge.  A*  early,  however,  a*  196  the  young 
king  was  declared  of  full  age,  and  the  ceremony  of 
his  Auacleteria,or  coronation,  was  solemnised  with 
great  magnificence.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  decree  was  issued  which  luu  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  celebrated  inscription  known  as  the 
Itosetta  stone,  a monument  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  internal  history  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  independent  of  its  importance  as 
having  afforded  the  key  to  the  discovery  of  hiero- 
glyphic*. In  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  Syrian  princes*  Cleopatra  was  solemnised  at 
Raphia.  Ptolemy,  how’ever,  refused  to  assist  his 
falhcr-in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Rom.ins,  which 
wiis  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  be 
continued  steadfast  in  his  alliance  with  Rome.  But 
he  derived  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  which 
concluded  it,  and  Antiochu*  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  Cocle-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  A*  long  as 
Ptolemy  continued  under  the  guidance  and  influ- 
ence of  Aristomenes,  his  administration  was  equi- 
table and  popular.  Gradually,  however,  he  became 
estranged  from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and  I 
threw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  power  of  | 
fialterers  and  vicious  companions,  until  at  length  i 
be  was  induced  to  rid  himself  of  Anstoroenes,  who 
was  compelled  to  take  poison.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  re- 
covering Coele-Syria  from  Seleucus,  the  successor 
of  Antiochu*,  and  had  assembled  a large  mercenary 
ibree  for  that  purpose : but  having,  by  nn  un- 
guarded expression,  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
some  of  hi*  friends,  he  was  cut  off  by  poison  in  the 
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24th  year  of  his  reign  and  the  29th  of  bit  ip, 
IBl.  He  left  2 sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  u-b* 
subseqnently  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  Dsatt 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes  II.  isd  i 
daughter,  who  bore  her  mother's  name  of  Cleopurv 
His  reign  was  ouirked  by  the  rapid  dedme  k tbe 
E^ptian  monarchy,  for  the  provinces  and  citks 
wrested  from  it  during  his  minority  by  Anboclni 
and  Philip  were  never  recovered,  and  at  bii  desu 
Cyprus  and  the  Cyrena’ica  were  almost  the  ooir 
foreign  possessions  still  attached  to  the  crown  if 
Egypt.— VI.  Philometor  (b.c.  181— 146),dd«t 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  wu  s child 
at  the  death  of  bis  father  in  181,  and  tbe  tvfecct 
was  assumed  during  bis  minority  by  bis  motbr: 
Cleopatra,  who,  by  her  able  administratioo,  exir 
tjuned  tbe  kingdom  in  a state  of  tranquillity.  8t: 
after  her  death,  in  1 73,  the  chief  power  fell  iato  tbe 
hands  of  Eulaeus  and  Lenaeut,  ministers  u cw- 
nipt  as  they  were  incapable  ; who  had  the  rsihoet* 
to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochu*  Epiphsnes,  ^ 
of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the 
vinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Bat  tie/ 
army  was  totally  defeated  by  .Antiochos,  nesr  Fe 
lusium,  and  Antiochu*  w'as  able  to  advance  witb- 
out  opposition  as  far  as  Memphis,  170.  Tte 
young  king  himself  fell  into  his  hands,  bat  va 
treated  with  kindness  and  distinction,  as  .\dOo:3i< 
hoped  by  his  means  to  make  himself  the 
E^pc  On  learning  the  captivity  of  his  btoi»-. 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  at  Alexsfri'i 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  assumed  the  title  of  biK 
under  the  name  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  prepsrel  a 
defend  the  capitsd  to  the  utmost  Antioebw  bee 
upon  laid  siege  to  Alexandria  ; but  he  was 
to  take  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syris,  s>^>^ 
establishing  Philometor  as  king  at  Memphis,  brt 
retaining  in  his  hands  the  frontier  fortress  ef  Po>* 
Slum.  This  last  circiimstanre,  together  with  tk 
ravages  committed  by  the  Syrian  troops,  swabf?“' 
Philometor,  who  had  hitherto  been  a mere 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a sense  «f 
true  position,  and  he  hastened  to  make  evemr' 
of  peace  to  his  brother  and  sister  at  .Alessscr.^ 
It  wa#  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  should  irt* 
together,  and  that  Philometor  should  marrv  b 
sister  Cleopatra.  But  this  arrangement  did 
suit  the  views  of  Antiochu*,  who  immediai^jJ  ^ 
newed  hostilities.  The  two  brothers  were  ns*^ 
to  offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  be  bsd 
vanced  a second  time  to  the  w*alls  of  .\Iex*#S''^ 
when  he  w-as  met  by  a Homan  embassy,  beaded 
M.  Popillius  Laenas,  who  haughtily 
him  instantly  to  desist  from  hostilities.  Antiati- 
did  not  venture  to  disobey,  and  withdrew  to 
ow'n  dominions,  168.  Dissensions  soon  broke 
between  the  2 brothers,  and  Euergetes 
Philometor  from  Alexandria.  HerenpoD 
motor  repaired  in  person  to  Home,  164,  ^ 

wa#  received  by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  boeffJi 
and  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinstate  bis  * 
the  sovereign  power.  This  they  effected 
opposition ; but  they  settled  that  Eoergete#  m*- 
obtain  Cyrene  as  a separate  kingdom.  Eoeft<^ 
however,  shortly  afterwards  laid  claim  to 
well,  in  which  he  wa*  supported  by  the  Raoum : “ 
Philometor  refused  to  surrender  the  island  » km- 
and  in  the  war  which  ensued,  Euergetes  wii 
prisoner  by  his  brother,  who  not  only 
life,  but  sent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  f^**®**  ^ 
he  should  thenceforth  content  himself  with 
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dom.  The  attention  of  Philometor  appears  to  have 
been,  from  this  time,  principally  directed  to  the  tide 
of  ^yrisL  Uemelriut  Soter  having  sought  during 
the  dinentioot  between  the  two  brothers  to  make 
himself  master  of  Cyprus,  Ptolemy  now  supported 
the  usurper  Alexander  Balaa,  to  whom  be  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  150.  But  when 
Ptolemy  advanced  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
hU  son-in-law,  Ammonius,  the  favourite  and  mini- 
ster of  Alexander,  formed  a plot  against  the  Ufc  of 
Ptolemy ; whereupon  the  latter  took  away  bis 
daughter  Cleopatra  from  her  faithless  husband,  and 
bestowed  her  band  on  Demetrius  Nkator,  the 
son  of  Soter,  whose  cause  be  now  espoused.  In 
conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried  on 
war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  ; but  he  died  a few  days  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a fall  from  his  horse  in  this  battle,  146. 
He  bad  reigned  35  years  from  the  period  of  his  first 
acceMion,  and  18  from  his  restoration  by  the  Ho- 
mans. Philometor  is  praised  for  the  mildness  and 
humanity  of  his  disposition.  Polybius  even  tells  us 
that  not  a single  ciiixen  of  Alexandria  was  put  to 
death  by  him  for  any  political  or  private  offence. 
Oil  the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  left  three  children:  1.  A son,  Ptolemy,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  after  his  father's  death,  under 
the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator,  but  was  put  to  death 
almost  immediately  after  by  his  uncle  Kuergetes. 
2.  A daughter,  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alexander 
Balas,  then  to  Demetrius  11.  king  of  Syria;  and 
•X  Another  daughter,  also  named  Cleo^«tni,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  her  uncle  Ptolemy 
Euergetei.  * VXL  Euergetes  XL  or  Fhyteon 
that  is  reigned  B.C.  146  — 

117.  His  history  down  to  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther has  been  already  given.  In  order  to  secure 
uruiispuU^  possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  hi» 
aisu-r  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Philo- 
nietor,  and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  surname  of 
Eupator.  A reign  thus  commenced  in  blood  was 
continued  in  a similar  spirit.  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  taken  part  against 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  put  to  d<-ath, 
while  the  populace  were  given  up  to  the  cruelties  of 
hit  mercenary  troops, and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
rej)eatediy  deluged  with  blood.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  ded  from  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  and 
the  population  of  Alexandria  was  so  grcntly  thinned 
that  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  iuvite 
foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters  to  re^people  his 
deserted  capital.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  his  cruelties, 
he  rendered  himself  an  object  of  their  aversion  and 
contempt  by  abandoning  himself  to  the  most  de- 
grading vk^s.  In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  be- 
come bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enor- 
mously corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandrians  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  Physcon,  by  which  appell.ition  he 
U more  usually  known.  His  union  with  Cleopatra 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  became  enamoured 
of  his  niece  Cleopatra  (the  offspring  of  his  wife  by 
her  former  marriage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  divorce  the  mother,  and  receive  her 
daughter  instead,  os  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this 
proceeding  ne  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of  his 
fireek  subjects  ; and  his  vices  and  cruellies  at 
length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexandria. 
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Thereupon  be  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
drians declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  (1 30). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Meni- 
phitU,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  But  Cleopatra 
having  been  shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  Alex- 
andria in  her  tuni,  Ptolemy  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly reinstated  on  the  throne  (137).  His 
sister  Cleopatra  fled  to  the  court  of  her  elder  sister 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  II.,  king  of 
Syria,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fugitive. 
Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  against  him  a pre- 
tender named  Zabinas  or  Zebina,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the  usurper  behaved 
with  such  haughtiness  to  Ptolemy,  that  the  httor 
suddenly  changed  his  policy,  became  reconciled  to 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  permitted  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  gave  his  daughter  Tryphacna  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Grrpus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius. Ptolemy  died  after  reigning  39  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor  ; but  he  him- 
self reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  from  the  date 
of  his  first  auuroption  of  the  regal  title  in  170. 
Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  was 
stained  by  the  most  infamous  vices,  and  by  the 
most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he  still  rcLained  that  love 
of  letters  which  appears  to  have  been  hercditaiy*  in 
the  whole  race  of  the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  hi* 
youth  been  a pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only 
courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  but  w.as  him- 
self the  author  of  a work  called  'Tiro/zs^^iaTa,  or 
memoirs,  which  extended  to  34  books.  He  left 
two  sons ; Ptolemy,  afterward*  known  as  Soter  II., 
and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Egypt;  and  3 daughters : 1. 
Cleopatra,  married  to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Soter  ; 
2.  Tryphacna,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king 
of  Syria ; and  3.  Selene,  who  was  unmarried  at 
her  father's  death.  To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy, 
sumamed  Apion,  he  bequeathed  by  hi*  will  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  Soter  IL, 

and  also  Fl^ometor,  but  more  commonly  called 
Lathjmi  or  Lathurus  (Ad^ovpor),  reigned  o.  c. 
1 17—107,  and  also  H9 — 81.  Although  he  was  of 
full  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (117),  he 
was  obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  wHl  of 
her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was  indeed  desirous  of  associating  with  herself 
her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander;  but  since 
Lathyrus  was  popular  with  the  Alexandrians,  she 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent  Alexander  to 
Cyprus.  After  declaring  Lathyrus  king,  she  cons- 
peilcd  him  to  repudiate  his  sister  Cleopatra,  of 
whose  influence  she  was  jealous,  and  to  nuiriy  his 
younger  sister  Selene  in  her  stead.  After  reigning 
10  years  jointly  with  his  mother,  he  was  expellird 
from  Alexandria  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
which  she  had  excited  against  him  (107).  His 
brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  while 
Lathyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra  indeed  attempted  to 
dispossess  him  of  that  island  also,  hut  without  suc- 
cesH,  and  Ptolemy  held  it  as  an  independent  king- 
dom for  the  1 8 years  during  which  Cleopatra  and 
Alexander  reigned  in  Egypt.  After  the  death  of 
('leopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  established  anew  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  which  he  occupied  thenceforth  without  in- 
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temiptian  till  his  death  in  81.  The  most  impor- 
tant rrent  of  this  period  wis  the  rcTolt  of  Tliebe-«, 
in  I’pp'T  Egypt,  which  was  still  powerful  enough 
to  hold  out  for  nrarly  8 yeirt  against  the  arms  of 
Pto'etny,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  taken 
and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  Lathyrus  reigned  in  all  35^ 
years;  10  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  (117 — 
107),  18  in  Cyprus  (107 — 89),  and  7^  os  sole 
ruler  of  Kgt'pC  He  left  only  one  daughter  Bere- 
nice, called  ^so  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne:  and  ‘J  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy, 
who,  though  illegitiroate.  became  seTerally  kings  of 
£g\'pt  and  Cyprus.  IT , Alexandar  I.,  yoimgest 
son  of  I’tulcmy  VI!.,  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
ntother  Cleopatra  from  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Lathyrus,  u.  c.  107  to  90.  In  thi»  year  he  assas- 
sinat^  his  inoUier  ; but  be  had  not  reignad  alone 
a year,  when  he  was  compelled  by  a general  sedi' 
lion  of  the  {>opulact-  and  military  to  quit  Alexan- 
dria. He,  however,  raised  fresh  troops,  but  was 
totally  defeated  in  a tea-fight  by  the  rebels;  where- 
upon Lathyrus  was  recailetl  by  the  Alexandrians  to 
Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Alexander 
now  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Cypnis, 
and  invaded  that  island,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.  He  left  a son,  Alexander,  who  aftera-ards 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt Alexander  II., 
ton  of  the  preceding,  was  at  Rome  at  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  81.  bulia,  who  was  then 
dictator,  nominated  the  young  Alexander  (who 
hud  obtained  a high  place  in  Ins  iavotir)  king  of 
Kg)*pt,  and  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
cronn.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  in  deference  to 
the  claims  of  Cleopatra  Berenice,  tiie  daughter  of 
Lathyrus,  whom  the  Alexandrians  had  already* 
placed  on  the  throne,  that  Alexander  sliould  marry 
her,  and  admit  her  to  shore  the  sovereign  power. 
He  complied  with  the  letter  of  this  treaty  by  mar- 
rying Cleopatra,  but  only  19  days  afuTwards 
caused  her  to  bo  assassinated.  The  .-Mexandrians, 
tliereupon,  rose  against  their  new  monarch,  and  put 
lihn  to  death.  ^XI.  IKoBysna,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by*  the  appellation  of  AuletM,  the 
tiut(vplay*cr,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy 
J.4ithvrus.  When  the  a»sasiination  of  Berenice 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  iiod  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  legitimate  race  of  the  Lagidae, 
Ptolemy  w*as  proclaimed  king  by  the  .\lcxan- 
drians,  b.  C.  RO.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  senate  their  ratification  of  his  title  to 
the  crown,  but  it  was  not  till  the  consulship  of 
(.’aesar  (59)  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  by  vast 
bribes  the  dt!«ired  privilege.  He  bad  expended 
inimriite  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  by  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes,  and  the  discontent  thus  excited  combining 
witii  the  contempt  entertained  for  bts  character, 
led  to  his  expulsion  by  the  Alexandrians,  in  58. 
Thereupon  be  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure from  the  senate  bis  restoration.  His  first  re- 
ception was  promising ; and  he  procured  n decree 
from  the  seiutte,  commanding  his  restoration,  and 
entrusting  the  charge  of  efifocting  it  to  P.  Lentulus 
Spiiither,  then  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Meanwhile, 
the  Alexandrians  sent  an  embassy  of  100  of  their 
leading  cUisens  to  plead  their  cause  with  the 
Roman  senate  ; but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity*  to 
cause  the  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  I laly*,  to  be 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  murdered. 
The  indignatioo  excited  at  Rmae  by  tbit  proceed- 
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ing  produced  a reaction:  the  tribunes  tc«k 
the  mutter  against  the  nobility  ; and  in  one* 
was  produced  (rom  the  Sibylline  books,  iatm- 
ding  the  restoration  of  the  king  by  an  araei 
force.  The  intrigues  and  disputes  thus  raised  wen 
protracted  throughout  the  year  56,  and  at  kswu 
Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a favourable  tesuil,  qame. 
Rome  in  disgust,  and  withdrew  to  Epbem.  Be 
in  55,  A.  Gabinius,  w bo  was  procoi^  ui  find, 
was  induced,  by*  the  infiueooe  of  PcaDpev,  aided  te 
the  eiHviDous  bribe  of  10,000  talenu  iron  Ptoka/ 
himself,  to  undertake  bis  mioration.  The  Ala- 
andrians  had  in  the  meantime  placed  on  the  tbw 
of  Kgvpt,  Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  PtswisT. 
who  had  married  Arehelaiu,  the  son  of  the  geaec 
of  Mitbridates,  and  they*  opposed  Oabinias  sitk  e 
army  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdunt.  Tb^wet. 

1 owever,  defeated  in  3 successive  battles,  Ardaku 
was  slain,  and  Ptolemy  once  more  established  ss the 
throne,  55.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  pul  W dob 
his  daughter  Bemuce,  and  many  of  the  Icadinrckir- 
zens  of  .Mezandria.  He  survired  bis  restocaiioc  adj 
3^  years,  during  which  time  be  was  supportsd  hys 
large  body  of  Roman  suldiers  who  bad  been  ldtb> 
hind  by  Gabinius  fw  bit  protection.  He  died  is  »1. 
after  a reign  of  29  years  from  the  date  of  hu 
accession.  He  left  2 sons,  both  named  Ptokny.id 

2 daughters,  Clec^tra  and  Axainoe.^XIL  Ldo. 
son  ot  the  preceding.  By  bis  &tber>s  vdl  te 
sovereign  power  was  left  to  himsslf  and  hii 
Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  ammgeiaeQt  was  ont< 
into  efiecl  without  opposition,  51.  Auletes  M 
also  referred  the  execution  of  his  will  to  the  Ra- 
senate,  and  the  latter  accepted  the  offioe,ooQBnw 
its  provisions  and  bestow*ed  on  Porapey  the  Utek 
guaklian  of  the  young  king.  But  tW  approsb  c 
the  civil  war  prevented  them  from  taking  mja 
five  (uirt  in  the  administrution  of  afEsirs,  wtucs  uu 
into  the  hands  of  an  eunuch  named  Potbioiu.  1- 


was  noi  long  before  dissensions  broke  out  beteer 
the  latter  and  Cleopatra,  which  ended  is  the  a- 
pulsion  of  the  princess,  after  she  bad  reigsei  t 
conjunction  with  her  brother  about  3 yw».  dh 
Hereupon  she  took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  omuo.^- 
an  anoy,  with  which  she  invaded  Egypt- 
young  king,  accompanied  by  his  guardi^ 
her  at  Pelusiinn,  and  it  w*as  while  the  two 
were  here  encamped  opposite  to  one  anolber.  tv- 
Ponipey  landed  in  £gy*pt,  to  tfarou'  hims^  t 
supplumt  on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy ; bet  b 
was  assnssinated  by  the  orders  of  Pothias- 
before  he  could  obtain  an  interview  with  the  kic 
himself.  Shortly*  after,  Caetor  arrived  is 
and  took  upon  himself  to  settle  the  dispolr  b- 
tween  Ptolemy  and  his  sister.  But  as 
ciiarms  gained  feu*  her  the  support  of  Oesar.  ' 
nus  determined  to  excite  an  insunvefioo  srvtB: 
Caesar.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called  tbr 


Alexandriau  war.  Ptolemy,  who  was  at  ^ 
Oefi.ir's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and  pat  hffl* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  but  be  w»  ^ 
feated  by  Claesar,  and  was  drowned  in  an 
to  escape  by*  the  river  (47)<«X121* 
son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared  ku^  by 
Caesar  in  conjuncUon  with  Cleopatra,  sfi^  ^ 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy  XIL,d7:  ^ 
although  he  was  a mere  boy,  it  was  decreed  ttet 
he  should  many  bis  sister,  with  wbooi  be  w»  *bt> 
to  share  the  power.  Both  bis  mamage 
title  were,  of  course,  purely  nominal ; lod  ^ 


Cleopatra  put  him  to  death. 
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HI.  Kiugi  oj  other  CounirUt* 

1.  Samamed  Aloiitet)  that  it.  of  Alonis, 
or,  according  to  some  author*,  king  nf  Macedonia. 
He  obtained  the  inpreme  poorer  by  the  auaisinn- 
tion  of  Alexander  TI.,  the  eldest  son  of  Amyiiias. 
B.C.  307,  but  was,  in  his  turn,  assassinate  hy 
Perdiccas  III.,  .364.-2.  Stimamed  Apioo.  king 
of  Cyrene  (117 — 96)  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolejuy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  who  left  him  hy 
his  will  the  kingdom  of  the  Cyrenaica.  At  his  death 
in  96,  Apion  bequeathed  his  kingdom  by  his  will  to 
the  Koman  people.  The  senate,  howerer,  refused  to 
accept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
Cyrenaica  frw.  They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a province  till  near  30  years  after- 
wards.—3.  Sumomed  Cennmtu,  king  of  Mace< 
donia,  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  1.  king  of  Egypt, 
by  bis  2nd  wife  Eurydicc.  When  hU  father  in 
285  set  aside  the  claim  of  Ceniunus  to  the  throne, 
and  appointed  his  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Phila* 
dcipbus,  his  successor,  Cerannus  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Lysimachut.  After  Lyiimachns  had  pe- 
rished in  l>attle  ogninit  Seleocus  (281 ) Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  was  received  by  the  latter  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  bnt  shortly  afterwards  (280)  he 
basely  assassinated  Seleucus,  and  took  powession 
of  the  Macedonian  throne.  After  reigning  a few 
months  he  was  defeated  m battle  by  the  Gnuls, 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. —•  4.  Tetrarch  of 
Cbaleia  in  Syria,  the  son  of  Menoaeus.  He  appears 
to  have  held  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis  as 
Well  as  the  mountain  district  of  Itnraea,  from 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damascus 
and  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  Coele-Syria  with 
predatory  incursions.  He  reigned  from  about  70 
to  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lysanias. 
— 6.  King  of  Cypmi,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Auleles,  king  of  Eg}*pt,  l>eing  like  him  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Lalbyrus.  He  was 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Cyprus  at  the  same  time 
that  his  brother  Auletea  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Eg>*pt,  80.  He  had  offended  P. 
Clodius,by  neglecting  to  ransom  him  when  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ciiician  pirates  ; and 
accordingly  Clodius,  when  he  became  tribune  (58), 
brought  forward  a l.aw  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reduce  C^qinis  to  a Roman  province. 
Cato,  who  had  to  cany  into  execution  this  nefarious 
decree,  sent  to  Ptolemy,  advising  him  to  submit,  and 
offering  him  his  personal  safety,  with  the  office  of 
high-priest  at  Paphos,  and  a liberal  nuiintenance. 
Hut  the  unhappy  king  refused  these  offers,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  o^vn  life,  57.-6.  King  of  Bpiru, 
was  the  2nd  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pyrrhus. 
He  sorceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  liroiher,  Pyrrims  1 1.,  but  reigned  only  a very 
abort  time.  The  date  of  hit  reign  cannot  b**  fixed 
with  certainty,  but  ns  he  was  contemporary  with 
Demetrius  tl.king  of  Maeetlonia,  it  maybe  placed 
between  239 — 229.-7.  King  of  xAaretaaia, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  IT.  Hy  his 
mother  Cleopatra  he  was  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  whose  name  he  bore.  The  period  of  his 
accession  cann>>t  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
we  know  that  he  was  on  the  throne  in  a.  d.  IH. 
}{e  continued  to  reigpi  without  intemiption  till 
A.  D.  40,  when  he  sras  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death,  his  great 
riches  having  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  emperor. 


IV.  LkUrarif. 

1.  Olaadins  Ptolemaetu,  a celebrated  inatbe- 
matician,  astronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptolemy 
I himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  hut  his  date. 
He  certainly  observed  in  a.  d.  139,  at  Alexandria; 
and  since  he  survived  Antoninus  he  was  alive 
A.  D.  161.  Ills  Mrritings  arc  as  follows  : — 
1.  MeyoAs)  Zorro^ir  rift  *A<TTpoyofiias,  usually 
' knowm  by  its  Arabic  name  of  A f impest.  Since 
the  7Wro6t5/*r.*,  the  work  on  astrology,  was  also 
entitled  trvyra^ts,  the  Arabs  to  distinguish  the 
two,  probably  called  the  greater  work  /leyttAi;, 
and  afterwards  fityltm) : the  title  AliHapest  is  a 
compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the  Arabic 
article.  The  Almagest  is  divided  into  1.3  books. 
It  treats  of  the  relations  ol  the  earth  and  heaven  ; 
the  effect  of  position  upon  the  earth  ; the  theory  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  stars 
cannot  be  undertaken  ; the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  those  of  the  five  stars  called  piatmts.  The 
7th  and  8th  books  are  the  most  interesting  to  the 
modern  astronomer  as  they  contain  a catalogue  of 
the  stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  1022  stars,  described  by  their  poiitions 
in  the  constellations.  It  seems  that  this  catalogue 
is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hipparchus,  altered  to 
Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assuming  the  value  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  given  by  Hipparchus 
as  the  least  which  could  be  ; some  changes  having 
also  been  made  by  Ptolemy's  own  obMrrations. 
Indeed  the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have 
been  based  upon  the  observations  of  Hipparchus, 
whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Almagest  is  hy  Halma,  Paris, 
1813,  1816,  2 vols.  4tot  There  are  alio  2 other 
volumes  hy  Halma  (1819 — 1820),  which  contain 
some  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy. — 2.  TrrpcU 
fifAos  <TiWa(<t,  generally  called  TeiraisUon^  or 
Quadripartitum  de  Apotetesmatihus  ri  Judieiis  As* 
trorum.  With  this  goes  another  small  work,  called 
Ktipnhs,  or  Fnuius  LArrmtm  .SWrnm,  often  called 
OntUofptium^  from  its  containing  a hundred  apho- 
risms. Both  of  these  works  arc  astrological,  and 
it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  be 
gemime.  But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the 
feeling  that  the  contents  are  unworthy  of  Ptolemy. 
— 3.  Karwv  BavtXiwr,  a catalogue  of  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the 
length  of  their  reigns,  several  times  referred  to  by 
Syncellut. — 4.  ♦d<rei$  ^Aar<^  iurr4fmv  aal  <rv¥u- 
yseyh  />-  Appartntiis  ei  Sipuifien- 

tiontlms  inerrontium^  an  annual  list  of  sidereal  phae- 
nomen.*i.  — 5.  6.  Ih  Amtemm/Ue  and  Pfaniepfute^ 
rinw.  These  works  arc  obtained  from  the  Arabic. 
The  .4*a/eMrmo  is  a collection  of  graphical  processes 
for  facilitating  the  construction  of  sun-dials.  The 
FUmiiijiiiere  is  a description  of  the  itereographic 
projection,  in  which  the  ere  is  nt  the  pole  of  the 
circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  — 7.  ITspl 
kwo94<rsmv  riw  irAos'wu^esrr,  De  Planeiarwn  7/^- 
pnthesihus.  This  is  a brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal hypotheses  emplored  m the  Almagest  for  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  — 8.  'hpuo* 
vtKmv  0t€\ia  7'.,  a treatise  on  the  theory  of  th« 
musical  scale.  — - 9.  Tltpl  KfHrrtpiov  aal 
f)e  Jndiramdi  Faetdtate  ft  Animi  FrinripatH^  a 
metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptolemy.— 10. 
r«w7pa<^rtrh  *ypdfyif<ns^  in  8 books,  the  gretit  geo- 
graphical work  of  Ptolemy.  This  work  was  the 
last  attempt  made  by  Ihc  ancient*  to  form  a com- 
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plete  geographical  s.rstcm  ; it  accepted  as  the 
text-book  of  the  science  ; and  it  maintained  that 
position  during  the  middle  ages,  and  until  the 
15th  century,  when  the  rapid  progreM  of  maritime 
discoTeiy  caused  it  to  be  superseded.  It  contains, 
however,  very  little  information  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  connected  with  the  different  coun- 
tries and  places  ; for  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  a mere  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  places,  with  their  lonffitudesand  latitudes, 
and  with  a few  incidental  references  to  objects  of 
interest.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  cor- 
rect ; but  hit  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  i 
his  length  of  the  knoum  world,  from  cast  to  west,  . 
being  much  too  great  It  is  well  worthy,  however, 
of  remark  in  passing,  that  the  modem  world  owes 
much  to  this  error  ; for  it  tended  to  encourage  that 
belief  in  tlie  practicability  of  a western  passage  to 
the  Indie#,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columlius.  The  1st  book  is  introduc- 
tory. The  next  6^^  l)ooks  (ii— vii.  4)  are  occupied 
with  the  description  of  the  known  world,  beginning  . 
with  the  West  of  Kurope,  the  description  of  which  j 
is  contained  in  hook  ii.  ; next  comes  the  East  of 
Kurope,  in  book  iii.  ; then  Africa,  in  book  iv.  ; 
then  Western  or  L«‘sscr  Asia,  in  book  v.  ; then 
the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  vi. ; then  India,  the 
Chersonesus  A urea,  Serica,  the  Sinae,  and  Tapro- 
bane,  in  book  vii.  cc.  1 — i.  The  form  in  which 
the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places  : 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
the  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and  then 
of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.  Prefixed  to 
each  section  is  a brief  general  description  of  the 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be 
described  ; and  remarks  of  a miscellaneous  charac- 
ter are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  bear  but  a small  proportion.  The  re- 
maining {>art  of  the  7th.  and  the  whole  of  the  8th 
book,  arc  occupied  with  a description  of  a set  of 
maps  of  the  known  world.  These  maps  are  still 
ext.inL  The  best  edition  of  the  Oerxjrapftta  of  | 
Ptolemy  is  by  Petrus  Hertius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1619,  | 
fol.  : reprinted  Antwerp,  1624,  foL  — 2.  Of  Mega-  i 
lopolis,  the  son  of  Ai^esarchus  wrote  a history  of  ; 
king  Ptolemy  IV^  Philopator.  — 3.  An  Egyptian  | 
priest,  of  Meudes,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt.  He  probably  lived  under  the  first  I 
Roman  emperors.  — 4.  Sumamed  Chemnoj,  a 
grammarian  of  Alexandria,  tlouhsiied  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  An  epitome  of  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  by  Photius. 

Pt51$mai8  (nruAs/ioir : nroKttudrrfs  and  ITro- 
Aruacor).  I.  Also  called  Aco  (’Aic^,  a corruption 
of  the  native  name  Acco,  0.  T. : Arab.  AUca,  Fr. 
AV.  Jf^in  rf'Actr,  Eng.  Acre\  a celebrated  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  M. 
Cannel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  surrounded  by 
mountains,  in  a jtosition  marked  out  by  nature  as 
a key  of  the  passage  between  Cocle-Syriti  and 
Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i.  | 
31).  Under  the  Persians  it  was  made  the  head-  , 
quarters  of  the  expeditions  against  Egypt ; but  it 
was  not  til!  the  decline  of  Tyre  that  it  acquired  iU 
great  importiiico  as  a military  and  commercial  city. 
The  Ptolemy  who  enlarged  and  strengthened  it, 
and  from  whom  It  obtained  its  Greek  name,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Ptolemy  1.  the  son  of  La^s. 
After  the  change  of  its  name,  its  citadel  continued  \ 


I to  be  called  Ace.  Under  the  Romans,  it  x3s  i 
\ colony,  and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  mount  ia 
great  celebrity  in  medieval  and  modem  bu’.cr 
does  not&U  within  the  province  of  this  wwk.-*l 
(At  or  near  Ei‘Lakum\  a small  town  of 
Egypt,  in  the  Nomos  Arsinoites,  between  ArsuDc 
and  llcraclcopolis  the  Great^S.  P.  Hermii  (II  i 
’Bp/xflov^  TlroXt^uuK^  w6\is:  ^Menskitk,  Hn.),  s 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bonk  of  the  Nik, 
below  Abydos,  was  a place  of  great  ixnportarcr 
under  the  Ptolemies,  who  enlarged  and  odecoed  it, 
and  made  it  a purely  Greek  city,  exempt  frcoo  s2 
peculiarly  Kgx’ptian  laws  and  customs.  P. 
Theroii,  or  Spitherai  (n.  ^ 4t1  !,s 

port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Troglo* 
dytae,  an  omporium  for  the  trade  with  India  tad 
Arabia;  but  chiefiy  remarkable  in  the  bistiK}i  of 
mathematical  geography,  inasmuch  as,  the  m 
having  been  observed  to  be  directly  over  it  45 
days  before  and  after  the  summer  solstkv. 
place  w*as  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  (at  <k- 
terminiug  the  length  of  n degree  of  a great  circie 
on  the  earth's  surface. ~5.  (TUm<ila^  or  TJonti-'-. 
Uu.X  on  the  N.^V.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  lif 
5 great  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  st 
only  the  port  of  Barca,  which  lay  100  itaiiia(H 
geog.  miles)  inland,  hut  which  was  so  rntirdr 
eclipsed  by  Ptolemais  that,  under  the  Rooun, 
even  the  name  of  Barca  was  transferred  to 
latter  city.  From  which  of  the  Ptolemies  it 
its  name,  we  arc  not  informed.  Its  magnmci^ac; 
is  attested  by  its  splendid  mins,  which  are  sox 
partly  covered  by  tlie  sen.  They  are  4 milei  ia 
circumference,  and  contain  the  remains  of  icveal 
temples,  3 theatres,  and  an  aqueduct. 

Pt6ooi  (IlT«or : J'ti/ca  and  Strtt/zina\  a moos- 
tain  in  Boeotio,  an  offshoot  of  Heiicon, 
extends  from  the  E.  side  of  the  Lake  Cots*' 
S.- wards  to  the  coast. 

FnbUcdla,  or  PopUctUo,  or  Fopllcola,  a Rv 
man  cognomen,  signified  **one  who  coufU  li' 
people  ” (from  populux  and  colo\  and  ihoi  *** 
friend  of  the  people.**  The  form  PofAimhx  tf 
Poplicolit  was  the  more  ancient,  but  PnUicola  ws* 
the  one  usually  employed  by  tlie  Romans  in  Utr: 
times. 

PnblIo6U,  OelIXas.  1.  L.,  consul  with  Cs. 
Lenlulus  Clodianus,  n.  c.  72.  Both  consuls 
on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  defeatri  br 
the  latter.  In  70,  Gcilius  was  censor,  aud  inb7 
and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompey's  legates  a 
the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  belonged  to 
aristocrat  leal  party.  In  63  he  warmly 
Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Caliiinar»n 
spiracy.  In  59  he  opposed  the  agnirian  Uw  ^ 
Caesar,  and  in  57  he  spoke  iu  favour  of  C«*roi 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  alive  in  55,  ahts 
Cicero  delivered  his  speech  against  Piso,  but  br 
probably  died  soon  afterwards.  He  w*as  marrkJ 
twice,  lie  must  have  reached  a great  age, 
he  is  mentioned  os  the  contubemalls  of  C- 
Corbo,  who  was  consul  in  120.  — 2.  L.,  sod  of  ibe 
preceding  by  his  first  wife.  He  espoused  th«  ^ 
publican  party  after  Caesar's  death  ( 44),  and  wcot 
with  M.  Brutus  to  Asia.  After  plotting  *6^^ 
the  lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Cassius  he  de^ertel 
to  the  triumvirs,  Octavion  and  Antony.  He 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  conitiUbip  ® 
36.  In  the  war  betw'een  Octavian  and 
he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  comrusiw^ 
the  right  wing  of  Antony's  fleet  at  the  bsttU  » 
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Ac^um.  — 3.  Brother  probobly  of  No.  1,  ii  called 
step-»on  of  L.  Marcius  Philippufl,  consul  91,  and 
brother  of  L.  Mardui  Philippas,  consul  56.  Ac> 
cordin;;  to  Cicero's  account  he  was  a profligate  and 
a spendthrift,  and  having  dissipated  bis  property, 
united  himself  to  P.  Clodius. 

PnbUc&la,  P.  Yalirlof,  took  an  active  part  in 
expelling  the  Tarquint  from  the  city,  and  was 
thereupon  elected  consul  ^vith  Brutus  (b.  c.  509). 
He  secured  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  proposing 
several  laws,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
w'as  that  every  citizen  who  was  condemned  by  a 
nutgistratc  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
people.  He  also  ordered  the  lictors  to  lower  the 
fasces  before  the  people,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  their  power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  con* 
suls.  Hence  he  became  so  great  a favourite  with 
the  people,  that  he  received  the  surname  of  Fuft- 
licola.  He  was  consul  3 times  again,  namely  in 
508,  507  and  504.  He  died  in  503.  He  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons 
mourned  fur  him  10  months,  as  they  had  done 
fur  Brutus.  — The  descendants  of  Publicola  bore 
the  same  name,  and  several  of  them  held  the 
highest  offices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of 
the  republic. 

PabUUa,  the  2nd  wife  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
whom  he  married,  a c.  46.  As  Cicero  was  then 
60  years  of  age,  and  Publilia  quite  young,  the 
marriage  occasioned  great  scandal.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  ^eat  pecuniary 
embarrassments  ; and  after  the  divorce  of  Tercntia, 
he  was  anxious  to  contract  a new  marriage  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  pay  his  debts, 
i^ublilia  had  a large  fortune,  wliicb  had  been  left 
to  Cicero  in  trust  for  her.  The  marriage  proved 
an  unhappy  one,  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
and  Cicero  divorced  her  in  45. 

PubUUos  Philo.  [PHii.0.] 

PabUUiis,  VoUro,  tribune  of  the  picbs,  D.C. 
472,  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 
in  the  Homan  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  he  proposed,  the  tribunes  of  the  plebi 
and  the  aediles  were  elected  by  the  comitia 
tribula,  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centoriata,  as 
bad  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob* 
mined  the  power  of  deliberating  and  determining 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not 
such  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.  Some  said  tliat 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  for  the  first 
lime  raised  to  5,  having  been  only  2 previously. 
Publlas  Sjnu.  [Svaca.] 

PQcIniim  (nouKU'us'),  a fortress  in  Istriu  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  on  the  road  from  Aquilria  to  Pols, 
was  situated  on  a steep  rock,  which  pn>duced  wine, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Kitium 
J’lurinKm. 

PhdleltlafAiSctfv),  a {wrsonificalion  of  modesty, 
was  worshipped  both  in  Urcece  and  at  Home.  At 
Athens  on  altar  was  dedicated  to  her.  At  Home 
two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one  under 
the  name  of  I'u^licUia  f*atricia^  and  the  other  under 
that  of  PudicUia  pltheUs.  The  forttier  was  in  the 
forum  Ik*arium  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
Wb<'ii  the  patrician  Virginia  was  driven  from  this 
sanctuaiy  by  the  other  patrician  women,  because 
she  had  married  the  plebeian  consul  L.  Volumnius, 
she  built  a sefsirute  sanctuary  to  FttdicUia  pi^ma 
m the  Vicus  Longus. 

Pulcher,  CUnditu.  fCLsi’Dit;a.] 

Pttleheria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ar- 


cadius,  was  bom  a.  d.  399.  In  414,  when  she 
w-as  only  15  years  of  age,  she  became  the  guar- 
dian of  her  brother  Theodosius,  and  was  de- 
clared Augusta  or  empress.  She  had  the  virtual 
government  in  her  hands  during  the  whole  lifetime 
of  her  brother,  who  died  in  450.  On  his  dciMh 
she  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  mAiricd  Morciaii,  with  whom  she 
continued  to  reign  in  common  till  her  death  in 
453.  Pulcheria  w'as  a woman  of  ability,  and  was 
celebrated  for  her  piety,  and  her  public  and  private 
virtues. 

Polchnun  Promontoritun  {KoXhv  dvporH^piov), 
a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  N.  Africa,  where  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus  landed ; probably  identical  with  the 
ArOLI.INia  pROMON'TOailTM. 

PoUiLl,  L.  JtL&las,  consul  b.  c.  249,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a storm, 
on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  neglecting  the 
auspices.  In  despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Pupitotu  Xazlmu,  H.  C16dlas,  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus,  in  a.  d.  238  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  two 
Oordians  in  Africa  ; but  the  new  emperors  w'cre 
slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Home  in  the  same  year. 

Pllpitu,  a Homan  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterised  bj*  Horace,  as  the  **  lacry- 
mosa  poemata  Pupi." 

Pflnt  (Floopa:  prob.  /iunpur)^  the  capital  of 
Qedroiia,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Cannania. 

Pnrpaririae  InafilM  (prob.  the  Mad^m 
group),  a group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  N.  \y.  coast  of  Africa,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  purple  mtisclcs 
which  abound  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa 
(Gaetulia).  The  islands  of  Hera  (*Hpa)  and 
Autolala  (A5roAiAa),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  group. 

Furporfo,  L.  Furiaa,  praetor  b.c.  200,  obtained 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province,  and  gained  a bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Cremotux.  He  was  consul  196,  when  he  defeated 
the  Roii. 

PAtMI&num,  a country-house  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his  Quaesiwws  Ae^p- 
demieae,  and  where  the  em{H.‘ror  llodrian  w'as 
buried. 

PitiSl&QOf  Sinill  {Bop  of  A*(i/Ves),  a bay  of 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania  between  the 
promontory  Miumum  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  originally  called  Cumamit,  but 
afterwards  Puteolanus  from  the  town  Puteoli, 
The  N.  \V.  comer  of  it  was  separated  by  a dike  8 
stadia  in  length  from  the  rest  of  tbe  bay,  thus 
forming  the  LtcRi.vt’H  Lacus. 

Put^ll  (Puteolinus:  Pozsnoii)^  origin.tlly 
named  DicaBarchia  (Ancaiapx<<>t  Anraic^x*'^ ' 
Anrampx^vs.  Aurruopx^^''^^*.  a celebrated 

seaport  town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a promon- 
tory on  the  E.  side  of  the  Puteolanus  Sinus,  and  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  Cumae,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  B.C.  521,  under  the  name  of 
Dicaeorchui.  In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  fortificil 
by  tbe  Hontans,  who  changed  its  tuunc  into  that 
of  Puteoli,  either  from  its  numerous  w ells  or  from 
the  stench  arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  town  was  indebted  for  its 
im{*ortance  to  its  excellent  birbour,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mole  formed  from  the 
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celebrated  reddish  earth  of  the  ncighbourinf'  hills. 
This  etirth,  called  when  mixed  with 

chalk,  fomis  an  excellent  cement^  which  in  course 
of  time  l>«coroefl  os  h:ird  m ^vater  as  stone.  The 
tnolo  uns  built  on  arches  like  a bridge,  and  17  of 
the  piers  are  still  visible  projecting  above  the 
-water.  To  this  mole  Caligula  attached  a floating 
bridge,  which  extended  os  far  as  Baiae,  a distance 
of  2 miles.  Puteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  commerce  with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
wut  of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonised  by  the 
homans  in  n.  c.  1 94,  and  also  anew  by  Augustus, 
Nem,  and  Vespasuiu.  It  was  destroyed  by  Aiaric 
in  A.  D.  4l0,  by  Ucnseric  in  455,  and  also  by  Totilas 
in  545,  but  wus  on  each  occasion  Sj^eedily  rebuilt. 
There  are  still  many  mins  of  the  ancient  town  at 
the  modem  FozzuoU.  Of  these  the  moat  im- 
portant are  the  remains  of  tho  temple  of  Senipis, 
of  the  amphitheativ,  and  of  the  mole  already  de> 
scribed. 

Pntpat  (prob.  IhunQjnft\  a seaport  town  rif 
Africa  Propria  (Zeugitaun)  on  the  gulf  of  Neapolls 
(O.  of  IJainamct).  Its  t^nie  is  evidently  Phoe* 
nician. 

Pydna  (IluSs'a : rToS>>aror:  Kiirou\  a town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Pieria,  tvas  situated  at 
a small  disnince  W.  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  on  which 
it  had  a harbour.  It  was  originally  u Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Mnccdnnian 
kings,  from  whom,  however,  it  frequently  revolted. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  \vas  | 
taken  after  a long  siege  by  Archelaus,  and  its  I 
inhabitants  removed  20  stadia  inland  ; but  at  a ' 
later  period  we  still  Hnd  the  town  situated  on  the  | 
co.’ut.  It  again  revolted  from  the  Macedonians,  ' 
and  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlarged  and  j 
fortified  the  place.  It  wa»  here  that  Olynipias  i 
sustained  a long  siege  against  Cat^sauder,  u.  c.  317  I 
— 316.  It  is  osp<*cial!y  memorable  on  account  of! 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walls  by  .\emilius 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  | 
168.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  also  called  Citrum  j 
or  Citrus. 

Pygfla  or  PhygSlA  (ITtiysAo,  ^vy*\a),  a small 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a tem- 
ple of  Artemis  Munychia.  Tradition  nsenhed  its 
foundation  U)  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Troy. ; 

Pyg^nutei  (rio7/taroi,  U e.  men  of  the  of  a | 

Ttry^v,  he.  13^  inches),  a fabulous  people,  first 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  iiu  5),  ns  dwelling  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes  in 
spring  time.  The  fable  is  rej»eated  by  numerous 
wTiters,  in  various  forms,  especially  as  to  the 
locality.  Some  placing  them  in  Aethiophi,  others 
iu  India,  and  others  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the 
earth.  The  story  is  referred  to  by  <Jvid  iind 
Juvenal,  Olid  forms  tlir  subject  of  several  works 
of  art. 

Pygm&Uon  (nu^jUoAiwvy  1.  King  of  Cypnis 
and  lather  0!  Methorme.  He  \»  said  to  linve  fallen 
in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a maiden  which  he 
himself  had  made,  and  therefore  to  have  prayed  to 
Aphrodite  to  breathe  life  into  iU  When  the  re- 
quest was  granted.  Pygmalion  roarrird  the  maiden, 
.and  )n*came  by  her  the  father  of  Paphus.  — 2.  jynn 
of  Bolus  and  brother  of  Dido,  who  mu^de^*d  5ii« 
chaeus.  Dido's  husliiuid.  Kor  details  see  l>tno. 

Pyl&des  (riwAttST/r).  1.  Son  of  Stronhius  find 
Anaxibia,  a sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
-aas  king  of  Phocit ; and  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to  his  father’s 


court  Here  Pylades  contracted  that  fri«ttdihj{. 
with  <>ro»tos  which  became  prmertiial  H«  as- 
sisted in  murdering  his  mother  ClytMiB- 

nestn,  and  also  accompanied  him  to  the  Taurk 
Cherwmesus ; and  he  eventually  nutTried  his  sastfi; 
Electra,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hri- 
lanictiB,  Medon,  and  Strophius.  For  detads  see 
OHKSTBa*-»2.  A pantomime  dancer  in  the  reip 
of  Augustus,  spoken  of  under  BathyI-LCS. 

PjBaa  (IluAai,  Oates),  1.  A general  nawf  fx 
any  narrow  paM,  such  as  Thxrsiopvlae,  Prise 
AlKiniae,  Caspiae,  &c.  (See  the  several  ipecSe 
names).»9.  Two  small  islands  at  the  eauaace 
into  the  Arebicos  Sinus  (lied  6eti)  firom  the  En- 
thraean  Sea. 

Pyiaentfinet  (noAoi^^n7t),  appears  to  bsw 
lu'en  the  name  of  many  kings  of  PaphlacoDix,sa 
fis  to  have  become  a kind  of  herediury  appeUatko. 
like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  Atsaces  io 
Parthia.  We  have,  however,  very  blile  defriUe 
information  concoroing  them. 

Pylaa  (IIuAat),  son  of  Cteson,  and  king  of  Me- 
garn,  who,  after  slaying  Bias,  his  own 
brother,  founded  the  towni  of  Pyh*s  in  Peiopui- 
nesua.  Olid  gave  M^'gara  to  Pondion  who  Ui 
married  his  daughter  Pylia,  and  accordingly  «st 
his  son-in-law. 

Pl^ne  (nvA^rn),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetslu 
on  the  8.  slope  of  Ml.  Aracrnthiis,  on  whose  luc 
PrOMhinm  was  suruiequentlv  built. 

PjBoa  (TIuAoc),  the  name  of  3 towns  on  lbeV7. 
coawl  of  Peloponoeeus.  1.  In  Elis,  at  the  foot  rf 
Ml  Scollia,  and  about  70  nr  HO  stadia  from  fre 
city  of  Elis  on  the  road  to  Olympia,  nwr  the  coo- 
duence  of  tho  I.adon  and  the  Penens.  It  isw^ 
to  have  h'^en  founded  by  Pylon  or  PhylasofMe 
gam,  tn  have  been  destroy^  by  Hercidcs,  and» 
have  been  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Eleans.— 1 
In  Triphylt.%  about  .'ll)  ».todia  from  theajwLas 
the  river  Mainaus,  W.  of  the  mountain  Miolhf. 
and  N.  of  Lepreutn.  — 3.  In  the  S.  W.  of  Mo- 
senia,  was  siiuau*d  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Aegsieosca 
a promontory’  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  t»ajin.iw» 
called  the  Ifo^  of  Xatwrino.  the  largest  and  safest 
harbour  in  all  Greece.  This  harbour  was  frontti 
and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Sphsetem 
which  stretched  along  the  coast  shoot 

mile,  leaving  only  2 narrow  entmnee#  at  ««ci 
end.  In  the  2nd  Messenian  war  the  inbahitKtO 
of  Pylos  offered  a long  and  brave  resistance  to  the 
Sparuins  ; but  after  the  capture  of  Ira,  they  wv*e 
obliged  to  quit  their  native  country  with  the  rest 
of  the  Messenians.  Pylos  now  remained  in  raifiN 
but  again  became  memorable  in  the  Peloponnesis: 
war,  when  the  Athenians  tmder  DeraoothfB« 
built  a fort  on  the  prom«jntorr  Cory|>hasimHalht!* 
S.  of  the  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  N.  ^ 
trance  to  the  harbour  (n.c.  425).  Theaitewp** 
of  the  Spartans  to  disli^ge  the  Athenians 
unavailing  ; and  the  capture  by  Cieoo  ^ tie 
Spartans,  who  had  landed  in  the  island  of^l»>’ 
teria,  wils  one  of  the  most  ira|K»nant  events  io  tbv 
whole  war. — There  has  boon  much  controTm/. 
which  of  these  3 places  was  the  Pvlos  founded  bj 
Neleus,  and  governed  by  Nestor  and  his  dnrt*** 
ants.  The  town  in  Elis  h«i  little  or  no  clsin 


the  honour,  and  the  choice  lies  Wtween  the 
in  Triphylia  .and  Messenia.  The  ancients  usoskf 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Messenian  Pylos 
some  modern  critics,  without  sufficieol 


support  the  chaims  of  the  Tripbyliaii  city. 
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PYRAMIA 

?7TuaI&  rTvpc4im\  n town  of  Arjfoli*,  in 
th«  diitrici  Th}Teaii»,  where  Pruituf  it  taid  to 
bare  Landed. 

?yr»mon.  [Cvclopbs.] 

Pjrftaot.  [Thisbk.] 

Pyr&mas  (Ildpo^ot : Jihtm\  one  of  the  Urgett 
rirer*  of  Ati*  Minor,  liset  in  the  Anti-Taunw 
range,  near  Armbiatnt  in  Cataonia  (the  S.  R.  part 
of  Cappadocia),  and  after  ronning  8.  E.,  firtt 
oitdergronnd,  and  then  at  a narigaWe  river,  liri-akt 
through  the  Taunts  chain  by  a deep  and  narrow 
ravtne,  and  then  flows  S.  W.  through  Cilicia,  in  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  about  I ttadinnt  (tiOfl  feet) 
in  width,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Mallus.  Its 
ancient  name  is  aid  to  have  been  Leucosrrus, 
from  the  LBUcoavRt,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks. 

Pfrdne  or  Pyrwiaei  Montat  (Hup^,  ri  llu- 
fftlPOda  6frti : Jt*yrenee$)^  a range  of  mountains, 

extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Gaol  and 
Spain.  The  length  of  these  mountains  is  about 
2t0  miles  in  a straight  line  ; their  breadth  varies 
from  about  4U  miles  to  20;  their  greatest  height 
IS  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet  The  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  these  mountains  by 
their  campaigns  against  theCartbagmiani  in  Spam 
in  the  2nd  Ptinic  war.  Their  name  however  liad 
travelled  £.-ward  at  a much  earlier  period,  since 
Herodotus  (ii.  33)  speaks  of  a city  Pyrene  belong- 
iog  to  the  (>lts,  nf«r  which  the  Ister  rises.  The 
ancient  writers  usoallr  derived  the  name  from  rvp^  , 
^ fire,'*  and  then,  according  to  a common  practice, 
invented  a story  to  explain  the  false  etyrooiogr, 
relating  that  a great  fire  once  raged  upon  the 
mountains.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  Hyrm  otBrym^  **a  mountain.** 
The  continuation  of  the  mnuutains  along  the  Mare 
Cantabricum  was  called  Saltus  Vasconuro,  and  still 
further  W.  Mons  Vindios  or  Vinnius.  The  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  only  3 passes  over  the 
Pyrenees,  the  one  on  the  W.  nearCanuae  (Gons) 
not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantabricum,  the  one  in 
the  middle  leading  from  Caemmugusta  to  Bene- 
hamam  ( and  the  one  on  the  K.,  which 
was  most  frequently  used,  near  the  coast  of  the 
MtHliterraoean  by  Juncaria  (JuM^ptera). 

Pyrinet  ProaontorSum,  or  Prom.  VSnirit 
(C.  CVciu),  the  8.R  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
bpain,  on  the  fronliers  of  Unul,  deriv^  iu  2nd 
name  from  a temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory. 

PyrgL  L (riwpyoi  or  TlwpTOf : nugyirTft ),  the 
roost  8.-ly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the 
Aiess'-nian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Mtnyae.^3.  (Pyrgensis:  Sonia  Strera),  an 
ancient  i'elasgic  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  was 
used  ns  the  port  of  Caere  or  Agylla,  and  was  a 
piece  of  considerable  importance  as  a comraercial 
empurium.  It  was  at  an  early  period  the  head- 
qu.irters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  It  (lossesscci  a 
very  wealthy  temple  of  Ilith}ia,  which  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  pluiidered  in  U.C.  384.  Pyrgi  is  men- 
tioned at  a later  lime  as  a Homan  colony,  but  loet 
its  imp^wtance  under  the  Homan  dominion.  There 
are  stiil  remains  at  Sin  Serem  of  the  ancient  [ioly- 
gonai  walls  of  IVrgi. 

PyrgdtilM  <ni^or#Ai7f\  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gem-eiigravers  of  ancient  Greece,  was  a 
coDi4'n)pomry  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  piacr*d 
hint  un  a level  with  Apelles  and  I.ysippus,  by 
iiatning  him  as  the  only  artist  who  was  (wrmiUed 
to  engrave  seal-nngs  for  tlie  king. 


PYRRHO.  631 

Pyrlcui,  a Greek  painter,  who  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of  small 
pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

PyriphlCgiltlloll  (TlvptpKrytdi^y),  that  is, 
flaming  with  tire,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  worid. 

Pyrom&ohns,  the  name  of  2 artists.  The  name 
occurs  in  4 ditferent  forms,  namely,  Phyromachus, 
Phyiomarktu,  Philumacku*f  and  Pyrontarhu,  — > 
1.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who  executed  the  bos- 
reliefi  on  the  fricte  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias, 
about  B.C.  415.  The  true  form  of  his  name  appears 
to  have  been  Phyromachus.«~2.  An  artist  who  flou- 
rished n.  c.  295—240,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of  those  statuaries  who 
represented  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  which  obtained  for  Attains  I.  the 
title  of  king,  about  24 1.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  celebrated 
statue  of  a dying  combatant,  popularly  called  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  is  a copy  from  one  of  the  bronze 
statues  in  the  works  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  is 
evidently  tbe  statue  of  a Celt. 

Pyrrha  riu^olos).  1.  A town  on  the 

W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ijesbos,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  deep  bay  named  after  it,  and  consequently 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island. A town 
and  premontory  of  Plithioiis  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
Pagasoeiui  gulf  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Magnesia. 
Otf  this  prumontory  there  were  2 small  islands, 
named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion. »3.  A small  Ionic 
town  in  Cdha  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicua 
and  oO  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander. 

Pyrrhi  Caitra  fortified  place 

in  the  N.  of  Laoonica,  where  Pyrrhus  probably  en- 
camped in  his  invasion  of  the  country  in  B.C.  272. 

PyrrhichuB  * town  oTf  the  Eleiithe- 

ro-iacenes  iu  the  S.W.  of  Laconica. 

Pyrrho  (Ilv^^w*'),  the  founder  of  the  .Sceptical 
or  Pyrrhonian  kHooI  of  philosophy,  vias  a native  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  He  is  said  to  hare  hem  poor, 
and  to  have  followed,  at  first,  the  profession  of  a 
painter.  Ho  is  then  said  to  have  been  nttrected 
to  philosophy  by  the  books  of  Demochtns,  to  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  Hiyson,  a disciple  of 
Stilpon,  to  hare  attached  himself  closely  to  Anax- 
archui,and  with  him  to  have  joined  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  himself  independent  of  all  external  cir- 
cnmstancoi.  His  disciple  Tiroon  extolled  with 
admiration  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  liis  indif- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain.  So  highly  was  he 
valued  bv  his  fellow-ciiixens  that  they  made  him 
their  high  priest,  and  erected  a monument  to  him 
niter  his  death.  The  Athenians  conferred  upon 
him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We  know  little 
respecting  the  priocipJes  of  bis  sceptical  philosophy ; 
ami  the  t^iculous  taiee  told  about  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  are  probably  the  invention  of  his  enemies. 
He  asserted  that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject 
was  unattainable  ; and  that  the  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a virtuous  life.  Pyrrho 
wrote  no  works,  except  a poem  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander, which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  a royal 
manner.  His  philosophical  system  wns  first  re- 
duct'd  to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He 
reached  the  age  of  90  yean,  but  we  have  no  roentiuu 
of  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  of  bis  death. 
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«32  PYRRHUS.  PYRRHUS. 

Pyrrhai  (Hupi^os).  1.  Mytbolc^ical.  [Neo-  For  the  next  few  rmrt  Pyrrhoi  reign«d  qtutr  io 
rroLEMUS.].  ^ 2.  1.  King  uf  Kpiru«,  »on  of  Epirus  without  embarkiug  in  any  new  enlerpnse. 
Aeacidcs  and  Phthia,  was  bom  it.  c.  318.  His  But  a )Ue  of  inactivity  was  insupporUV.i*  to  &m- 
ance«tors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  and  accordingly  he  readily  accept^  the  ioviut»o 
of  Achilles,  who  was  wild  to  have  settled  in  Epi-  of  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them  in  tbeu  air 
nis  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  become  the  against  the  Romans.  He  crossed  ova  to  Itaij 
founder  of  the  race  of  Mulossian  kings.  On  the  early  in  280,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  ige.  He  took 
di-position  of  bis  father  by  the  Kpirots  [Axa->  with  him  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,  2000  sr^^ 
ciUEs],  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a child  of  only  500  slingcrs,  and  either  oO  or  20  elephants,  hari:^ 
two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  vita  s 
faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  who  carried  him  to  detachment  of  3U0U  men.  As  soon  as  he  uhved 
GUucias,  the  king  of  the  Taulantians,  an  Illyrian  at  Tarentum,  he  began  to  make  vigorous  pfe|a* 
people.  Glnucias  took  the  child  under  his  care,  rations  for  carrying  on  the  war  ; and  as  the  giddr 
and  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children.  He  and  licentious  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  axDphu&cd 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  Pyrrhus  to  Castander,  of  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  be  forthwith  tnauvi 
but  about  10  years  afterwords  he  marched  into  them  as  their  master  rather  than  as  their  sUy, 
Epinu  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pyrrhus  shut  up  the  theatre  and  oil  other  public  (>lsors, 
on  the  throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the  and  compelled  their  young  men  to  serve  id  lus 
care  of  guardians,  as  he  was  then  only  12  years  of  ranks.  In  the  1st  campaign  (280)  the  Roman  ceoRi 
age.  In  the  course  of  4 or  5 years,  how^ever;  Cas-  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  was  defeated  by  Pyrrs;! 
Sander,  who  had  regained  bis  supremacy  in  Greece,  near  Heraclca,  on  the  bank  of  the  nver  Sins 
prevailed  upon  the  Kpirots  to  expel  their  young  The  battle  w*as  long  and  bravely  contested,  and  i 
king.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  17  years  of  w-as  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  bis  elephar.a, 
age,  joined  Demetrius,  w ho  hod  married  his  sister  which  bore  do«*n  every  thing  before  them,  tbi 
Deidamo,  accomp.inied  him  to  Asia,  and  was  the  Romans  took  to  flight  The  loss  of  Prnhv, 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  he  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  «a»  Ka 
gained  great  renown  for  his  valour.  Antigonus  very  considerable.  A Iarg«*  proportion  of  U 
fell  in  the  battle,  and  Demetrius  became  a fugitive;  officers  and  best  troops  had  fallen  ; and  be  said,  as 
but  Pyrrhus  did  not  desert  his  brother- in-Uw  in  he  viewed  the  field  of  battle,  ^Another  nci 
his  misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  for  him  victory,  and  1 must  return  to  Epirus  alone.'*  He 
ns  a hostage  into  Egypt  Here  he  was  fortunate  therefore  availed  himself  of  his  success  to  sendu 
enough  to  win  the  favour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  minister  Cincas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  piaot 
Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her  while  be  himself  marched  slowly  towards  the  on. 
daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptolemy  now  His  prop<^sals,  however,  were  rejected  by  w 
supplied  him  with  a fleet  and  forces,  with  which  senate.  He  accordingly  continued  bis  in&rc; 
he  returned  to  Epirus.  Neoptolemus,  who  had  ravaging  the  Roman  territory  ns  be  went  siou- 
reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  had  been  He  advanced  within  24  miles  of  Rome;  Imtub 
driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed  to  shore  the  found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to  aecrfi 
sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But  such  an  arrange-  the  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  wilbdrev 
ment  could  not  lost  long  ; and  Pyrrhus  anticipated  into  winter-quarters  to  Tarentum.  A*  soon  si  ib 
his  owrn  destruction  by  putting  his  riv.ol  to  death,  armies  were  quartered  for  the  winter,  the  Rooui 
This  appears  to  have  happened  in  295,  in  which  sent  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  to  endeavour  to  sbuu 
year  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  begun  to  reign.  He  the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners.  The  smbu- 
was  now  23  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  sadors  were  received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the 
the  most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  His  daring  tinguished  manner ; and  his  interviews  with  C.  Fi* 
courage  made  him  a favourite  with  his  troops,  and  bricius,whowasatthcheadoftheemba»y,fonac:e 
hU  affability  and  generosity  secured  the  love  of  his  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  but^ 
people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  token  [Fabricius.]  In  the  2nd  campaign  (279)  Pyirta 
Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to  have  been  fired  gained  another  victory  near  Asculum  over  t^ 
with  the  ambition  of  imitating  his  exploits  and  Homans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  cosnJ 
treading  in  his  footsteps.  His  eyes  were  first  di-  P.  Decius  Mus  and  P.  Sulpicius  ^verrio.  Tb< 
recU-d  to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  By  assisting  battle,  however,  ims  followed  by  no  decin^ 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cos«uider,  against  his  brother  results,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had  again  fisUen,  » ^ 
AntipaUtr,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  previous  year,  almost  exclusively  on  llw  Grew 
the  Mact-donian  dominions  on  the  western  side  of  troo[»  of  the  king.  He  was  therefore  unwiliiMt* 
(ireece.  But  the  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell  hazard  his  surviving  Greeks  by  another  campau^ 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  greatly  to  the  disap-  with  the  Homans,  and  accordingly  he  lest  a readj 
pointmenl  of  Pyrrhus.  The  two  former  friends  now  car  tn  the  invitations  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicilv,  vba 
bec.'une  the  moat  d«idly  enemies,  iind  open  war  la'gged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance  agaiostiae 
broke  out  between  them  in  29 1 . .\fter  the  war  had  Carthagini.ms.  The  Romans  were  likewise  saxw# 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  various  vi-  to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  opponent  that  tb<?5 
cissilude*  for  4 years.  Pyrrhus  joined  the  coalition  might  complete  the  subjugation  of  southcra  Its*? 
formed  in  287  by  Scloucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysima-  without  further  interruption.  When  both 
ebus  against  Demetrius.  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus  hud  the  same  wishes,  it  was  not  difficult  to  bu>.  * 
invaded  Macedonia ; Demetrius  was  de.serted  by  his  fair  pretext  for  bringing  the  war  to  a coodniisa. 
troojis,  imd  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise ; and  the  king*  This  w.is  afford<?d  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dom  was  divided  between  Lysimachus  ami  Pyrrhus,  year  (278  b by  one  of  the  servants  of  Pyrrho*  4^ 
But  the  latter  did  not  long  retain  his  portion  ; the  sorting  to  the  Romans  and  proposing  to  ibecoes'^ 
Macedonians  preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general  to  poison  his  master.  Tbc  coniuU  Fahriciiu  sw 
Lysimachus  ; and  l*yrrhus  was  accordingly  driven  Aerailius  sent  hack  the  deserter  to  the  king,  itstia: 
out  of  the  country  after  a reign  of  7 months  (280).  that  th“y  abhorred  a victory  gained  by  trcasva 
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Thenupon  Pyrrhnv  to  thow  hU  gnititudo,  lent 
Cineai  to  Rome  with  all  the  Roman  priionert 
without  rnniom  and  without  conditions ; and  the 
Romans  granted  him  a truce,  though  not  a 
format  peace,  as  he  had  not  consented  to  evacuate 
Italy.  Pyrrhus  now  crossed  over  into  Sicily, 
where  he  remained  upwards  of  2 years,  from 
the  middle  of  478  to  the  Utter  end  of  476.  At 
first  he  met  with  brilliant  success,  defeated  tlie 
Carthaginians  and  took  Eryx  ; but  having  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  lost  bis  popu* 
Urity  with  the  Greeks,  who  began  to  form  caMs 
and  plots  against  him.  This  led  to  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  Pyrrhus,  and  to  acts  which  were  deemed 
both  cruel  and  tyrannical  by  the  Greeks.  His 
pMsition  in  Sicily  at  length  bec^e  so  uncomfortable 
and  dangerous,  that  he  soon  became  anxious  to  aban- 
don the  island.  Accordingly,  when  his  Italian  allies 
again  begged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance,  he 
gladly  complied  with  their  request.  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  276.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (275)  the  war  was  brought  to  a close. 
Pyrrhus  was  defeated  with  great  loss  near  Bene- 
ventum  by  the  Homan  consul  Curiut  Dentatus,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  He  brought  back  with 
him  to  Epirus  only  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  and 
had  not  money  to  maintain  even  these  without 
undertaking  new  wars.  Accordingly,  in  273,  he 
invaded  Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
tlie  son  of  Demetrius,  was  then  king.  His  only 
object  at  6rst  seems  to  have  been  plunder ; but 
bis  success  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  Anti- 
gonos  was  deaerted  by  his  own  troops,  and  Pyrrhus 
thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a second  time. 
But  scarcely  had  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
kingdom  before  bis  restless  spirit  drove  him  into 
new  enterprises.  On  the  invitation  of  Cleonymus 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Sparta,  but  was  repulsed 
in  an  attack  upon  this  city.  From  Sparta  he  marched 
towards  Argos  in  order  to  support  Aristeoa,  one  of 
the  leading  citixens  at  Argos,  agsiinst  his  rival 
Aristippus,  whose  cause  was  espous^  by  Antigonus. 
In  the  night  time  Aristeaa  admitted  Pyrrhus  into 
the  city ; but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  places  were  seized  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  fiction.  On  the  dawn 
of  day  P}Trhus  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  retreat ; and  as  he  was  fighting  his  way  out 
of  the  city,  an  Argive  woman  burled  down  from  the 
house-top,  a ponderous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhus  on 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  fell  from  his  horse  stunned 
with  the  bbw,  and  being  recognised  by  some  of 
the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  was  quickly  despatched. 
His  bead  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Antigonus, 
who  turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  ordered 
the  body  to  be  interred  with  booming  honours. 
Pyrrhus  perished  in  272,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  23rd  of  his  reign.  He  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  one  of  the  best  princes  of  his 
time.  With  his  daring  courage,  his  military  skill, 
and  his  kingly  bearing,  he  might  have  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  day,  if  he  had 
ste.idily  pursued  the  immediate  object  before  him. 
But  he  never  rested  salitfied  with  any  acquisition, 
and  was  ever  grasping  at  some  fresh  object : hence 
Antigonus  compared  him  to  a gambler,  who  m.ide 
many  go<Ki  throws  with  the  dice,  but  was  unable 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  game.  Pyrrhus  was 
regarded  in  sul»sef|uent  times  as  one  of  the  grratest 
generals  (hat  had  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  that 
of  all  generals  Pyrrhus  was  the  6rst,  Scipio  the 
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second,  nnd  himself  the  third  ; or,  according  to 
nnother  version  of  the  story,  Alexander  was  the 
first,  Pyrrhus  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrrhus  wrote  a work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
was  read  in  the  time  of  Cicero ; and  his  com- 
mentaries ore  quoted  both  by  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch.  Pynhus  married  4 drives.  1.  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Bereuice.  2.  A daughter  of  Au- 
doleon,  king  of  the  Paeonians.  3.  Bircenna,  a 
daughter  of  Bardylis,  king  of  the  Illyrians.  4.  I^a- 
nassa,  a daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  His 
children  were:  — 1.  Ptolemy,  bom  295;  killed 
in  battle,  272.  2.  Alexander,  w'ho  succeeded  his 
father  ns  king  of  Epirus.  3.  Helenas.  4.  Ne- 
reis, w'ho  married  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  5.  Olym- 
pias. who  married  her  own  brother  Alexander. 
6.  Deidomia  or  Laodaini.*u«»3.  IL  King  of  Epi- 
rus, son  of  Alexander  II.  and  Olympias,  and 
grandson  of  Pyrrhus  I.  was  a child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  (between  262  and  258).  During 
his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his 
mother  Olympias.  According  to  one  account 
Olympias  survived  Pyrrhus,  who  died  soon  after 
he  bad  grown  up  to  manhood ; according  to  another 
account  Oltnnpias  had  poisoned  a maiden  to  whom 
Pyrrhus  was  attached,  and  was  herself  poisoned 
by  him  in  revenge. 

Pyth&gftrM  (rivAaycfpaf ).  L A celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  w*as  a native  of  Samos,  and  the 
son  of  Mnesarchus,  who  w*as  either  a merchant, 
or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of  signets. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  ; but  all  autho- 
rities agree  that  he  flonrishcd  in  the  times  of  Poly- 
crates  and  Tarquinios  Superbus  (n.c.  540 — 510). 
He  studied  in  his  own  country  under  Creophilus, 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  have 
not  much  trustworthy  evidence,  either  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired, 
or  as  to  his  definite  philosophical  views.  It  is 
certain  however  that  he  Wlieved  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  ; and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  be  had  been  Kuphorbux,  the  son  of 
Panthus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  as  various  other 
characters.  He  is  further  s-oid  to  have  discovered 
the  propositions  that  the  triangle  inscribed  in  n 
semi-circlc  is  right-angled,  that  the  square  on 
the  hypotenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  ou  the  sides.  There  is 
a celebrated  story  of  his  having  discovered  the 
arithmetical  relations  of  the  musical  scale  by  ob- 
serving accidentally  the  rarions  sounds  produced 
by  hammers  of  different  weights  striking  upon  mi 
anvil,  and  suspending  by  strings  weights  equal  to 
those  of  the  different  hammers.  The  retailers  of 
the  stor)'  of  course  never  took  the  troublc-to  verify 
the  experiment,  or  they  would  have  discoverid 
that  different  liaromers  do  not  produce  different 
sounds  from  the  same  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  bcU.  Di^veries 
in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  its  application  to  weights, 
measures,  and  the  tbeoiy'  of  music.  Apart  from 
all  direct  testimony,  however,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  very  remarkable  induence  ex- 
erted by  Pythagoras,  and  even  the  fact  that  he 
was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  ruarvellons  stories, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a man  both  of  siugulai 
J ca{iabilities  and  of  great  acquirements.  It  may 
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alto  be  offirmod  with  safety  that  the  irliffiout 
element  was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character 
of  Pytha^nniA,  ami  that  relisioot  ascendancy  in 
cronection  with  a certain  mystic  religions  system 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  laboured  to  secure. 
It  was  this  relit'ixns  element  which  made  the  pro* 
foundest  impression  u|>on  hiscontempnrencs.  They 
regarded  him  as  standing  in  a pecuHariy  close 
cojmection  w'ith  the  gods.  The  Crotoniates  eren 
identihed  him  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  And 
without  viewing  him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily 
believe  that  he  himself  to  some  extent  shared  the 
some  views.  He  pretended  to  divination  and 
prophecy ; and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a 
mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  almre 
the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  — No  certainty  con  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  Pytha> 
goras  in  Kg)*pt  or  the  hast,  or  as  to  his  residence 
and  efforts  in  Samos  nr  other  Grecian  cities,  before 
he  staled  at  Cmt'ma  in  Italy.  He  probably  re* 
moved  to  Crotona  I because  he  found  it  impossible 
to  realise  his  sc’riemes  in  his  native  oountry,  while 
nnder  the  tyranny  of  Polycmtei.  The  reason 
why  he  selected  C mtona  as  the  sphere  of  his  opera- 
tions. it  is  irupo«sihle  to  Ascertain ; but  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  that  city  he  attained  extensive  in* 
flnence,  and  gained  over  crent  numbers  to  enter 
into  his  views.  His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the 
noble  and  wcaithv  c1ass«*s.  Three  hundred  of 
these  were  formed  into  a select  brotherhood  or 
club,  bound  by  a sort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  re* 
ligious  and  nstelic  observances  enjoyed  by  their 
master,  and  of  stinlying  his  religious  and  philoso- 
phical theories.  Every  thing  that  was  done  and 
taught  among  the  metnhers  was  kept  a profound 
secret  from  all  without  its  {lale.  It  was  an  old 
Pythagorean  mnicim,  that  every  thing  was  not  to 
be  told  to  every  body.  There  were  also  gradations 
tunong  the  member*  themselves.  In  the  admission 
of  candidates  Pylhagoms  is  said  to  have  placed 
great  reliance  on  his  jihysiognomical  discernment. 
If  admitted,  tliM'  had  to  pass  through  a period  of 
proliation,  in  which  their  powers  of  maintaining 
silence  were  especially  tested,  ns  well  as  their 
genera)  temper,  disposition,  mid  mental  capacity. 
As  regards  the  nattire  of  the  esoteric  instrnction 
to  which  only  the  most  approved  members  of  the 
fhuemit)'  were  admitted,  some  have  supposed 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  political  views  of  Py- 
thngnta*.  Others  have  maintained,  with  gr-’atcr 
proLability.  that  it  related  mainly  to  the  on/»>s,  or 
secret  religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  un- 
doubtedly formeil  a prominent  feature  in  the  I*y* 
lh;ig r>rean  syMem,  :uid  were  peculiarly  eoniuclvd 
with  the  worship  of  .Aj*ollo.  'I’here  were  eome 
outwnni  perniinrities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  inemlMTs  of  the  brother- 
bond  w-'re  subjected.  Some  r'•p^*sent  him  as  for- 
bidding nil  aiiiraril  f<w’d:  but  all  the  meiul»ers 
cannot  have  beru  subjected  to  this  prohibition  ; 
since  the  athletic  Milo,  for  instance,  could  not 
possibly  have  dispeniu-d  with  animal  food.  Ac- 
cording to  6«»me  ancient  authorities,  he  ollotved 
the  of  all  kind<*  of  nnimal  food  except  the  flesh 
of  oxen  used  f>r  plmighing,  and  rarts.  Then*  is  n 
similar  ducn’pnnry  ns  to  the  prohibition  of  Hnh  and 
beauh.  But  t»?mj>erauce  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have 
been  strictly  on  l iiiwl.  It  is  also  slated  that  they 
bad  comuio'i  mc.-iis,  resembling  the  i^pnrtan  svs- 
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sitia,  at  which  they  met  in  companies  of  tea.  Css- 
siderable  importance  seems  to  have  beca  attadirc 
to  music  and  gymnastics  in  tbs  daily  exert^sn  d 
the  disciples.  Their  whole  discipliae  is  repre- 
sented os  tending  to  produce  a lofty  serenity  sod 
self-possesaion,  regarding  the  exhibition  of  vhkk 
various  anecdotes  were  current  in  antiquity.  Affiant 
the  best  ascertained  features  of  the  brothdthoodiit 
the  devoted  attadiment  of  the  memben  to  caes 
other,  and  their  sovereign  contempt  for  tboss  v» 
did  not  belong  to  their  ranks.  It  appears  tkst 
they  bad  tome  secret  oonventkuial  symbols,  by 
which  members  of  the  fraternity  ooulii  recegsise 
each  other,  even  if  they  had  never  met  beMa 
Clubs  similar  to  that  at  Crotona  were  estabiztbcd 
at  Sybahs,  Metapontom,  Tarentum,  and  (>ib«r  oDci 
of  Magna  Graecix  — The  institutiont  cf  Pytkus* 
ru  were  ctftainly  not  intended  to  withdnw  tW 
who  adopted  them  from  active  exertioo,  that  tbty 
might  devote  thcnnelves  exclusively  toreligiofiiBd 
philosophical  coutemjdationa.  He  rather  aiswdit 
the  production  of  a calm  bearing  and  elevated  uss 
of  character,  through  which  those  trained  in  de 
discipline  of  the  Pythagorean  life  should  eihrtii 
in  their  peraooal  and  social  capacities  a rrflsccx 
of  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  umverse.  Whstbe 
he  had  any  distinct  pi^ittcal  designs  iu  tbs  kcfr 
dation  of  his  brotherhood,  is  doubtful ; but  it 
perfectly  natural,  even  without  any  express  dssga 
on  bis  port,  that  a club  such  oa  the  Three  Uondrtv 
of  Crotona  should  gradually  cesne  to  mingle  fe 
litical  with  other  injects,  and  by  the  fanhr^ 
aflForded  by  their  secret  and  compact  arginhsM 
should  sp^ily  gain  extensive  political  infloeso. 
That  this  inflncnce  should  be  decisively  os  tii 
side  of  aristocracy  or  oUgoKby,  resulted  natazsTy 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  Pythagorean  aafi’ 
tutions,  and  from  the  rank  and  soci^  positw&d 
the  members  of  tht  brotherhood.  Through  Amc* 
of  course,  Pythagoras  himself  exercised  a lap 
amount  of  indirect  inflornoe  over  the  attain  bed 
of  Crotona.  and  of  other  Italian  cities.  ThiiPv* 
thagorean  brotherhood  or  order  resembled  ia  an:^ 
respreta  the  one  fonnded  by  Loyola.  It  is 
to  understand  how  this  aritiocntttcal  and  exclDa*^ 
club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hostility  ■( 
only  of  tho  democratical  party  in  Crotona,  hot  sk» 
of  a oonflidcrnble  number  of  the  (‘{'iposite 
The  hatred  which  they  had  excited  speedily  W 
:o  their  destruction.  The  populace  of  Cro*® 
roM  .against  them  ; and  an  attack  was  tnsJe 
them  while  assembled  either  in  the  house  of  M'i^ 
or  in  some  other  place  of  meeting.  The  bfiil^*f 
. was  set  tra  lire,  and  many  of  the  asserahlcd 
I hers  perished;  only  the  younger  .and  uiorrsrti** 
<‘saiped.  Similar  comrootioiu  ensued  in  the  ocbtf 
■ cities  of  Magna  Omecia  in  which  Pytii«r«**® 

‘ clubs  had  been  formed.  As  an  active  and  ort*»- 
' ised  brotherhood  the  Pythagorean  order 'sai  every 
I where  suppressed  ; bat  the  Pythagomms  ^ 
continued  to  exist  as  a soct,  the  memben  of  whidi 
kept  up  among  themselves  their  relipiow  fbssrv- 
;mces  and  scientific  pursuits,  while  iadiTidoal^  o 
in  the  cose  of  Archytas,  acquired  now  and  tba 
great  political  influence.  Respecting  the  frw  • 
Pythagoras  himself,  the  accounts  Tari«l 
say  that  he  perished  in  tho  temple  with  hb 
cipb^t,  others  that  he  fled  first  to  Tsrentoai,  »- 
that,  l>eing  driven  thence,  he  escaped  to 
pontuin,  and  there  8t;irred  bimKlf  to  death* 

I tomb  was  shown  at  Mciapontum  in  the  ® 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

Cicero.—Accordihg  to  torao  accounU  Pyihagoras 
narhed  Theano,  a lady  of  Crotona,  and  had  a 
daugbtt'r  Damn,  and  a son  Telaugft,  or.,  according 
to  o^ers,  two  daughters.  Damn  and  Mria;  while 
other  notices  seem  to  imply  that  he  hod  a wife 
and  a daughter  grown  up,  when  be  came  to  Crt>- 
tono.  — When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the 
philosophical  or  religious  opinions  held  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  we  arc  met  at  the  outset  by  the 
dil^ulty  that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we 
have  to  draw  possessed  no  authentic  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  age  of  Pythagoras  himself.  If  Py- 
thagoras ever  wrote  any  thing,  his  writings  peri&bed 
with  him,  or  not  long  after.  The  probability  is 
that  he  wrote  nothing.  Every  thing  current  under 
his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but 
certain  that  Pbilolaus  was  the  tint  who  puhliiked 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  a written 
form  [PuiLOLAUs].  Still  there  was  so  marked  a 
peculiarity  running  through  the  Pythagorean  phU 
iosopby,  that  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
germs  of  the  system  at  any  rate  having  been  de- 
rived from  Pythagoras  biinselh  Pythagoras  re- 
sembled the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  who 
ondertook  to  solve  by  means  of  a single  primordial 
principle  the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  as  a whole.  His  predi- 
lection for  raathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace 
the  origin  of  all  things  to  N4ij»f«r,  bis  theory  being 
su^csted,  or  at  all  events  condnned,  by  the  ob-  ' 
•ervation  of  various  numerical  relations,  or  analo- 
gies to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
— Musical  principles  likewise  played  almost  as 
important  a part  in  the  Pythagorean  syttoro  as 
mathematical  or  numerical  ideas.  We  6nd  running 
through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or 
harmony  of  relation,  is  the  regulating  principle  of 
the  whole  uniTcno.  The  uitervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  Ians  and  relations  of  musical 
harmony.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres;  fur  the  heavenly 
bodies  m their  malum  could  not  but  occasion  a 
certain  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their  distances 
and  veioctlU'S ; and  os  these  were  determined  by 
the  laws  of  harmomcal  intervals,  the  notes  alto, 
getber  ionned  a regular  musical  scale  or  harmony, 
Thia  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either 
because  we  have  been  occuatoroed  to  it  iroin  the 
first,  and  have  never  had  anopportuaityof  con- 
trasting it  with  stillness^  or  because  the  sound  is 
so  powerful  as  to  cicceU  our  capacities  for  hearing. 
The  ethics  of  the  Pythagon«iis  consisted  more  in 
ascetic  practire,  and  maxims  for  the  restraint  of 
the  p.’iitsions,  esjieciaily  of  anger,  and  the  culUva- 
tioo  of  tfie  {tower  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific 
theory.  What  of  the  latter  they  had  waa,  as 
miglit  be  expected,  iiitiniutely  connected  with  their 
iminber. theory.  Happiness  consisted  in  tlie  science 
of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in 
the  perfect  science  of  numbers.  Likeness  to  the 
Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  nur  endeavours, 
iiuiD  btKioming  lietter  as  he  approaches  the  gods, 
who  are  the  guardians  and  guides  of  men.  Ureat 
importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  muvic 
m controlling  the  force  of  tha  pasaiona  iielf- 
ezamiiiation  was  strongly  instsud  on.  The  trails- 
migrathm  of  souls  was  viewcnl  np{iarently  in  the 
light  of  u process  of  puriiicfttion.  ^luls  under  the 
dominion  of  sensuality  either  {oaaed  iiitn  the  bodies 
of  animals,  or,  if  incurable,  were  thrust  down 
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into  Tartarus,  to  meet  with  expiation,  or  condign 
punishment.  The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher 
modes  of  life,  and  at  last  atiained  to  incor{ioreal 
existence.  As  regards  the  fruits  of  this  system 
of  training  or  belief,  it  is  interesung  to  remark, 
that  wherever  we  have  notires  of  distinguished 
Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  them  as  men 
of  great  uprigfatoesa,  conscientiousness,  and  self- 
restraint,  and  as  capable  of  devoted  and  enduring 
friendship.  [See  Archytas  ; Damon  and  Phin- 
TiAS.]  2.  Of  Khegium,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
B.  c.  480 — 13U.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

PythySaa  (Iluflfcu).  L An  Atlienian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  .igaiDst 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed  sides 
as  often  os  suited  his  convenience  or  liii  interest.  Of 
the  part  that  he  took  in  political  aflairs  only  two  or 
three  facts  are  recorded.  He  opposed  the  honours 
which  the  Athenians  proposed  to  confer  U{xm 
Alexander,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Macedonian  party.  He  accused  Demo- 
sthenes of  having  received  bribes  from  Horpalus. 
In  the  Lamian  war,  me. 322,  he  joined  Antipator, 
and  bad  thus  the  satisfaction  of  surviving  his  great 
enemy  Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  well-known  saying,  that  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp. « 2.  Of 
Mossilia,  ill  Gaul,  a celebrmtod  Greek  navigator, 
who  sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  ports  of 
Europe,  and  wrote  a work  ooutaining  the  results  of 
his  disooveriet*  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
.Alexander  the  Great,  or  shortly  afterwards.  He 
appears  to  have  undertaken  voyages,  one  in  which 
he  visited  Britain  and  Thule,  and  of  which  he 
probably  gave  an  account  in  his  work  On  Vte  Octam  ; 
and  a second,  undertaken  after  his  return  from  his 
first  voyage,  in  which  he  coaated  along  the  whole 
of  Europe  from  Gadira  {Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and 
the  description  of  which  pruliably  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Pcripltn.  Pytbeas  made  Thule  a 6 
days'  sail  from  Britain  ; and  said  that  the  day 
and  the  night  were  each  6 months  long  in  Thule. 
Hence  some  modem  writers  have  sup{>osed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland  ; while  others  have 
tnaintained  that  lie  advanced  as  fur  ns  the  .Shetland 
islands.  But  either  supposition  is  very  impioliable, 
and  neither  is  nernsaiy  ; for  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  hod  already  reached  the  Greeks,  before 
the  time  of  Pytheas.  'I'here  has  been  likewise 
much  dispute  os  to  what  river  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  Tanais.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  upon  reaching  the  Kibe,  Pyiheos  concluded 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Tanais,  sepamting  Eu- 
rope from  .Asta.^3.  A silver-chaser,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  age  immediately  foUnwing  that  of 
Pompev’,  and  whose  productions  commanded  a re- 
markably  high  price. 

Pjthiaa  ( riodidt).  L The  sister  or  adopted 
daughter  of  Hennias,  and  the  wife  of  .\ristotle. 
^2.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythias. 

Fylhium  (rieftor).  L A {.lace  in  Attica,  not 
f.ur  from  Kieuiis. » ^ A town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  district  Hestia<*otiR.  which  with 
Ax»nis  and  Doliche  fonned  a TripoUs. 

PytMos  (flo^oi),  a Lydian,  the  son  of  .Atrs, 
was  a man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  derived 
from  his  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ce- 
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liienar  in  Phiygin.  When  Xerxet  arrired  at 
C«‘laeoar,  Pythiut  banqueted  him  and  his  whole 
army.  His  five  sons  accompanied  Xerxes,  Pythius, 
.’ilannrd  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happened, 
cime  to  Xerxes,  and  begged  that  the  eldest  might 
ijc  left  behind.  This  request  so  enraged  the  king 
that  he  had  the  young  man  immediately  killed 
and  cut  in  two,  and  the  two  portions  of  his  body 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  then  ordered 
the  army  to  march  between  them. 

Pythxlldea  (no6oKA<13f}f),  a celebrated  musi- 
cian of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a natire  of  Ceos, 
and  flourished  at  Athens  under  the  patronage  of 
Pcrkles  whom  he  instructed  in  his  art. 

Pjthoddril  wife  of  Polemon  I. 

king  of  Ponlus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  goTemment.  She 
sul>sequenlly  married  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, but  after  bis  death  (a.  o.  17)  returned  to 
her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  herself  until  her  decease,  which 
probably  did  not  take  place  until  a.  V.  38.  Of 
her  two  sons  the  one,  Zenon,  became  king  of 
Armenia,  while  the  other,  Polemon,  succeeded  her 
on  the  throne  of  Pontus. 

PythAn  (ni/dw»').  1.  The  celebrated  serpent, 

w'bich  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the  earth 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived  in  the 
caves  of  Mu  Parnassus  but  was  slain  by  Apollo, 
who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in  commemoration 
of  his  victor}',  and  received  In  consequence  the  sur- 
name 2.  Of  Catans  a dramatic  poet  of 

the  time  of  Alexander,  whom  he  accompani^  into 
Asia,  and  whose  onny  he  entertained  with  a 
latyric  drama,  when  they  were  celebrating  the 
Dionysia  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  The 
drama  was  in  ridicule  of  Harpalus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

PyxXtwi  (no{tT7^s  : ri/xrA),  a river  of  Pontus 
(ailing  into  the  Kuxine  near  Trapezus 
Fyxna.  [Uuxx.stlm.] 
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Quadi,  a powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  of  Germany,  between  Mt. 
(iabreta,  the  Hercynian  forest,  the  Sormatian 
mountains  and  the  Danube.  They  were  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Afarcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  united,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  E.  by  the  laxyges  Meta- 
nostae,  from  whom  they  were  sepanted  by  the 
river  Granuas  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pan- 

nonians  from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  district  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Marcomanui  made  them- 
selves luasters  of  Ifohemia  [Marlosi anni]  ; but 
w'c  have  no  account  of  the  earlier  settlements  of 
the  (^uadi.  When  Moroboduus  and  shortly  after- 
wards his  successor  Catualda,  bad  Wen  expelled 
from  their  dominions  and  hod  taken  refuge  with 
the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Homans 
assigned  to  the  barbarians  '^ho  had  accompanied 
these  monarchs,  and  who  consisted  chiedy  of  Mar- 
comanni  and  Cjnadi,  the  country  between  the 
Mams  (ilfarrA?  A/orura?  or  Muro$ch^)  and  Cu- 
sus  (Ifoog?),  and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vannius 
who  Wlonged  to  the  Quadi.  Vannius  was  ox- 
}>elled  by  his  nephews  Vangio  and  5>ido,  but  this 
new'  kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a long 
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time  afterwards  under  Roman  protectiou.  In  ibe 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  however,  the  Qiudi  joineil 
the  Marconuinni  and  other  German  trib^  in  the 
long  and  bloody  W'ar  against  the  empire,  which 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  emperor^ 
reign.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
cooianni  w*as  secured  by  the  peace  which  Commo- 
dus  made  with  them  in  a.  d.  180.  Their  name  is 
especially  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  by 
the  victory  which  M.  Aurelius  gained  over  them 
in  174,  when  bis  army  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  saved  by  a sudden  storm,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers, 
[^ee  p.  1 1 1,  a.]  The  Quadi  disappear  £ix>m  his- 
tory towards  the  end  of  the  4lh  century.  They 
pirobably  migrated  w ith  the  Suevi  further  W. 

QuJldrAtUt,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  aa 
early  apologist  fur  the  Christian  religion.  He 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Athens. 
He  presented  his  Apology  to  Hadrian,  in  the  Huh 
year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  1’2G).  This  apology  has 
been  long  lost. 

Qtudritu,  Aamlnt,  lived  in  the  times  d 
Philippus  I.  and  II.,  emperors  of  Rome  (a.  d.  244 
—249),  and  wrote  two  historical  w’orks  in  the 
Greek  language.  I.  A history  of  Home,  in  15 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  called  XiAiev'Aptx,  because 
it  related  the  histoiy'  of  the  city,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  1000th  year  of  its  nativity  {a.  d.  248), 
when  the  Ludi  Si^ulares  were  f»erfortncd  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  2.  A historv’  of  Parthia. 

QuadritUf.  Fannluf,  a contemporary  of  Horace, 
was  one  of  those  envious  Homan  poets  wbo  tried 
to  depreciate  Horace,  because  his  writings  threw 
their  owm  into  the  shade. 

QuadrfttttSi  L.  Kinnliu,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c.  58,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  bis  colleague  P.  Clodius  against 
Cicero. 

Qoadr&tiu,  Ummidlof.  1.  Governor  of  Syria 
daring  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  about 
A.  n.  51  to  60.^2.  A friend  and  admirer  of  the 
youngi'r  Pliuy,  whom  he  took  as  his  model  in 
oratory. 

Qnadrifront,  a surname  of  Janus.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscans  an  image 
of  Janus  was  found  with  4 foreheads.  Hence  a 
temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  afterwards  built 
in  the  Forum  traiisitorium,  which  had  4 gates. 
The  fact  of  the  god  being  represented  with  4 beads 
is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indication  of 
his  being  the  divinity  presiding  over  the  year  w ith 
its  4 seasons. 

<Itiadrig&rlai,  Q.  Clandlos,  a Roman  hisiorian 
who  flourished  1&.  c lUU — 78.  His  work,  which 
contained  at  Dost  23  books,  commenced  imme- 
diately after  tlie  destruction  of  Home  by  the 
Gauls,  and  must  in  all  probability  have  come  down 
to  the  death  of  Sulla,  since  the  7th  consulship  of 
Marius  was  commemorated  in  the  1 9th  look.  By 
Livy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  asCVuMdcaw 
or  Clodiu$.  By  other  authors  he  is  cited  as  QatM- 
hrijr,  as  Claudius^  as  (^.Ciauditu^  as  VlandtHM  Qm- 
d$-vAtrius,  or  as  Qaa4/r^rtia.  From  the  ciutiiHi 
evinced  by  Livy  in  making  use  of  him  as  an 
authority,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  num- 
l>ers,  it  w'ould  appear  that  he  was  disposed  to  in- 
dulge, although  in  a less  degree,  in  those  exagge'’^- 
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Uont  which  diihgurcd  the  productions  of  hii  con- 
temporary Valerius  Antias.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  he  is  nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero. 
By  A.  Oellius,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  quoted  re- 
peatedly, and  praised  in  the  warmest  terms. 

Qaariates,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  in  the  valley  of 

(^utnnu. 

QilieS}  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  w*as 
worshipped  as  a divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  probably  a 
pleasant  resting-place  for  the  weary  traveller  ; and 
another  outside  the  Porta  Collina. 

Quietus,  Q.  Lualua,  an  independent  Moorish 
chief,  served  with  distinction  under  Trajan  both  in 
the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars.  Trajan  made  him 
governor  of  Judaea,  and  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship in  A.D.  IIG  or  117.  After  Trajan's  death  he 
relumed  to  bis  native  country,  but  he  was  suspected 
by  Hadrian  of  fomenting  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  Mauretania,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of  Hadnan. 
QuiatXUui  Varus.  [VARira.] 

Quintla,  or  Quinctia  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician 
gens  at  Home,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Tullus  H<Mtilius,  and  enrolled 
by  him  among  the  patricians.  Its  members  often 
held  throughout  the  whole  histoiy*  of  the  republic 
the  highest  offices  of  tho  state.  Its  .3  most  dis- 
tinguished families  bore  the  names  of  Oipiiolinusy 
and  f'/amininus. 

QuintiUinus,  M.  Fablui,  the  most  celebnited 
of  Roman  rhetoricians,  w*as  bom  at  Calagiirris 
(CWcMorm),  in  Spain,  a.  d.  40.  If  not  reared  at 
Rome,  he  must  at  least  have  completed  his  edu- 
cation there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that,  while 
yet  a very  young  man,  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Domitius  Afer,  who  died  in  59.  Having  revisited 
Sonin,  he  returned  from  thence  (C8)  in  the  train  of 
Gallia,  and  forthwith  began  to  practise  at  the  bar, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  reputation-  But 
he  was  chieHy  distinguished  as  a teacher  of  elo- 
quence, bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  department 
from  ail  his  rivals,  and  associating  bis  name,  even 
to  a proverb,  with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  .‘Vmong 
his  pupils  were  numbered  Pliny  the  younger  and 
the  two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this 
prince  be  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title 
of  consul  {consuiaria  oraamento),  and  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  as  the  first  public  instructor,  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowrment  by  Vespasian,  received  a 
regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  After 
haring  devoted  20  years,  commencing  probably 
w'ith  G9,  to  the  duties  of  his  i^fession,  he  retired 
into  private  life,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
lin.  The  great  work  of  (Quintilian  is  a complete 
system  of  rhetoric  in  12  liooks.  entitled  /V  /nrti- 
Mmne  (jratoria  Lif/ri  A'//.,  or  sometimes,  Insiitu- 
tiernfs  Oru/oruie,  dedimted  to  his  friend  Marcellus 
Victorius,  himself  a celebrated  orator,  and  a favour- 
ite at  court.  It  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Dumitian,  while  the  author  was  discharging  his 
duties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperor's 
niece.  In  a short  preface  to  his  bookseller  Trypho. 
he  acquaints  na  that  he  commenced  this  under- 
taking after  he  hod  retired  from  his  labours  as  a 
public  instructor  (probably  in  89),  and  that  he 
finished  his  ta«k  in  little  more  than  2 yean.  The 
1st  book  contains  a dissertation  on  the  preliminaty* 
training  requisite  before  a youth  can  enter  directly 
npoQ  the  studies  necessary  to  mould  an  accom- 
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plished  orator,  and  presents  us  with  a carefully 
sketched  outline  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
educating  children,  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle  until  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  gram- 
marian. In  the  2nd  book  w'e  find  an  exposition  of 
the  first  principles  of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art 
The  5 following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  (taren/to,  dispontio)  \ the  8tb,  9th, 
10th,  and  1 1th  to  composition  (including  the  proper 
use  of  the  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery*,  com- 
prised imdcr  the  general  term  elocutio;  and  the 
last  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  considers 
by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  hit  project, 
an  inquiry*,  namely,  into  various  circumstances  not 
included  in  a course  of  Kholastic  diKipIine, 
but  essential  to  the  formation  of  a perfect  public 
speaker;  such  as  bis  manners  — bis  moral  cha- 
racter, — the  principles  by  which  he  mutt  be 
guided  in  undertaking,  in  preparing,  and  in  con- 
ducting causes,  — the  peculiar  style  of  eloquence 
which  he  may  adopt  with  greatest  advantage  — 
the  collateral  studies  to  be  pursued  — the  age  at 
which  it  is  most  suitable  to  commence  pleading  — 
the  necessity  of  retiring  before  the  powers  begin 
to  fail  — and  various  other  kindred  topics.  This 
production  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a clear, 
sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure 
taste,  improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  reticc- 
tinn,  and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly 
polished,  and  veiy*  graceful.  The  sections  which 
possess  the  greatest  interest  for  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
eleroentaty*  education,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  1 Oih  l^ok,  which  furnishes  us  with  a compressed 
but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
There  are  also  extant  164  declamations  under  the 
name  of  (Quintilian,  19  of  considerable  length  ; the 
remaining  145,  which  form  the  concluding  portion 
only  of  a collection  which  originally  extended  in 
388  pieces,  are  mere  skeletons  or  fragments.  No 
one  believes  these  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
Quintilian,  and  few  suppose  that  tiiey  proceeded 
from  any  one  individuaL  They  apparently  l»elong 
not  only  to  different  persons,  but  to  different 
periods,  and  neither  in  style  nor  in  sul^taiice  do 
they  offer  any  thing  which  is  either  nUractiro  or 
useful.  Some  scholars  suppose  th.it  the  anonymous 
LHalogut  de  usually  printed  among  the 

works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  (Quin- 
tilian. The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are,  by 
Burmann,  2 volt.  4lo.,  Lug.  Bat  1720;  by  Gesner, 
4to.  Gott  1738;  and  by  Spalding  ami  Zumpt,  6 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1798—1829. 

Qnintilloa,  X.  AoriUni,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded  at  Aqui- 
leia,  in  a.  d.  270.  But  as  the  army  at  Srnniuiu, 
where  Claudius  died,  had  proclaimed  Aureltan  em- 
peror, Quimillus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  seeing 
himself  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
rigour  of  his  discipline  had  given  ofiFence. 

T.  Qnintini  CapitoUnu  Barb&tuf,  a celebrated 
general  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and 
equally  distinguished  in  the  internal  history*  of  the 
state.  He  frequently  acted  as  mediator  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  six 
times  consul,  namely,  in  n.c.  471.  468.  465.  446, 
443,  439.  — Several  of  his  descendants  held  the 
consulship,  but  none  of  these  require  mention  ex- 
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eq>t  T.  Qmnttot  Foaniu  GapitoUnof  Criipmiis. 

tvho  wa«  consul  208,  and  wa»  defeated  by  Han* 

nibal. 

Qaistos,  an  eminent  phyaician  at  Rome,  in  the 
former  balf  of  the  2nd  century  after  CbrieL  He 
wae  to  much  aoperior  to  hia  medical  colleafpiet  that 
they  grew  jcaluua  of  hU  eminence,  and  formed  a »ort 
of  coalition  againtt  hitn,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the 
dty  by  charging  him  with  killing  hit  patienta.  He 
di^  about  A.  D.  148. 

QaintoB  Cnrtiiu.  [Ccrtius.] 

Qaintiu  Smymaetu  (Kdl^ret  Suvpaaios),  com- 
monly called  Quiotns  Calabar,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  first  copy  through  which  his  poem 
became  known  w*as  found  in  a content  at  Otrautu 
in  Calabria.  He  wat  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
in  1 4 books,  entitled  rd  "Ofiifpou,  or 
v6fi4va  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  bit 

personal  history  ; but  it  appears  most  probable  that 
he  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century*  after 
Christ.  The  matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  are  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  death  of  Hector 
to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology*, 
similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely 
rapitfd  Homer.  The  materials  for  bis  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  epic 
cycle.  But  not  a single  poetical  idea  of  his  own 
seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His  gods  and 
heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  all  character:  every*  thing 
like  pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his 
powers.  With  respect  to  chronology  his  poem  is 
as  punctual  as  a diary.  His  style,  however,  is  clear, 
and  marked  on  the  whole  by  purity  and  good  taste, 
without  any  bombast  or  exaggeration.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  work  is  nothing  more  than 
an  aroplihcalion  or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinui  and  Liegches.  He  appears  to  have  also  made 
diligent  use  of  ApoUoniuv  Tiie  best  edition  is  by 
Tych’^ea,  Strasbuig.  18U7. 

QomniUt  Xoni.  [Roma.] 

QturlnoA,  a Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived  from 
^atrti,  a lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  first  of  all  as 
the  name  of  Romuloa,  after  he  bad  Wen  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a divinity  ; and  the  festival  Klebrated 
in  his  iionour  bore  ^e  name  of  Qutrinatia,  It  is 
also  used  as  a surname  of  Mara,  Janus,  and  even 
of  Augustus. 

Qoirlntu,  P.  Snlpicltti,  was  a native  of  Lanu- 
vium,  and  of  obscure  origin,  but  was  raised  to  the 
higiicst  honours  by  Augustus.  He  was  consul  u.  c. 
12,  and  subsc'qucntly  carried  on  war  agninst  some 
of  the  rohWr  tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia.  In  r.  c.  1,  Augustus  appointed  him  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  hit  grandson  C.  Caesar,  then 
in  .Armenia.  Some  yean  afterwards,  hut  not  be- 
fore A.  i>.  5,  lie  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
while  ill  this  office  he  took  a census  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who 
Speaks  as  if  the  census  or  enrolment  of  Cyrenius 
(i.  e.  Quirinus)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birtli 
of  Christ.  Quirinus  had  been  married  to  Aemilia 
Lepida,  whom  he  divorced ; but  in  a.  n.  20,  twenty 
yearn  after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an  aoensation 
against  her.  The  conduct  of  Quirinus  met  with 
general  disapprobation  as  harsh  and  reveugeful. 
He  died  in  a.  0.21,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral. 

Quiza  (Kodi^a:  Giza  near  Oraa),  a munict- 
pium  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesaraniu  in 
N.  AfricEy  40  Roman  milca  W.  of  Axaenaiia. 
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R. 

Raamtes  or  Bamesoe  (lxx.  adn 

of  Lower  Kgypt,  built  as  a treasure  dtj  br  t!i' 
captive  IsraeliUfS  under  the  oppression  of  the  Pb- 
raoh  ^ who  knew  not  Joseph  **  (Eiod.  i.  U);ssd 
usiudly  identified  with  Hkroopous. 

Rjtbathadbg  {'Pa6o0fiw€a^  i.  e.  Rahhatk-McAr. 
O.  T.,  also  called  Rabbab,  Ar,  Ar.-Moab  uedt 
.AreopAlis : HahUsA)^  the  ancient  csjaul  of  iL- 
Moabites,  lay  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the  £.  lidr  d 
the  Head  Sea,  and  S.  of  the  river  AmocL,in  tb 
district  of  Moabitis  in  Arabia  Petraea,  or, seee.- 
ing  to  the  later  division  of  the  provinces,  is  Ps- 
iantina  Tenia. 

Babbatamhna  ('PaCoTcLuuvx,  L e.  Rsbbsd- 
Amroon,  O.  T. : Ammon,  Bu.),  die  ancieotcapa. 
of  the  .Ammonites,  lay  in  Peraea  on  a S.  thk^ 
of  the  Jabbok,  N.K.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptoleav  ll 
Philadelphus  gave  it  the  name  of  Pbiladelphii. 
and  it  lung  contmned  a flouriskizig  and 
city. 

Bibulni.  1.  C.,  an  aged  senator,  was  aoowi 
in  B,  c.  ^3,  by  T.  Labieima,  tribune  of  the  plebi 
having  put  to  death  the  tribune  L Appdov 
Satuminui  in  100,  nearly  40  years  heW.  [i* 
TuaKi.vus.]  The  accusation  was  set  on  fesiv 
the  instigation  of  Caesar,  who  judged  it  oeoeiar 
to  deter  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms 
the  popul.ir  piarty.  To  make  the  wamifiz  ftl 
more  striking,  Labienut  did  not  proceed  aciiistls 
on  the  charge  of  mtajutai,  but  revived  the  oU  inr 
sation  of  perdudlio,  which  had  been  dtscoutis^* 
for  some  centuriea,  since  persons  found  gBiin  < 
the  latter  crime  were  given  over  to  the  paHk  dr 
cutiooer  and  hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  Tv 
Duumviri  PtrdutUioniz  appointed  to  try  Bsbe.^ 
were  C.  Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  LCaar 
With  such  judges  the  result  could  not  bedoO^* 
ful ; Kabirius  was  forthwith  oondemoed ; asd  w 
sentence  of  death  would  have  been  earned  s? 
effect,  had  he  not  availed  himself  of  bis  ri|rbt  ^ 
appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  the  eestev*- 
Tho  case  excited  the  greatest  interest;  simv  it  *a 
not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabiriuv  b«:  ^ 
power  iind  authority  of  the  aenate,  whkb  wtrr  i 
stake.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero ; bet  tk 
eloquence  of  his  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  sod  fe 
people  would  have  ratified  the  decision  d ^ 
duumvirs,  had  not  the  meeting  been  hmkeo  spk 
the  praetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  removed  if 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Jsnxsitt^ 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Campos  Ife 
tius  from  being  surprised  by  an  enemy,  wbea  ^ 
territory  of  Rome  scarcely  extended  beyood  ik 
boundaries  of  the  city. « 2.  C.  BabilitU  P<^ 
QUU,  aas  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  iNWodus 
He  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father,  vfeccr 
his  sunuime  Postumus;  and  be  was  adopted  ^ 
his  uncle,  whence  his  name  C.  Kabirius.  He  M 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Aulele*;*^ 
after  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingiasbf 
means  of  Gabinius,  in  u.  c.  55,  Habinu* 
to  Alexandria,  and  was  invested  by  tiw  kir%' 
the  office  of  Dioecetrs,  or  chief  treasurer,  hi  *ba 
office  he  had  to  amaas  money  both  fM*  buuelf 
for  Gabinius  ; but  his  extortions  were  so  tecrib^ 
that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  either  tsocs^ 
him  against  the  wnith  of  the  people,  or  to 
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tbeir  indignstion,  lest  they  should  drive  him  acain 
from  his  kingdom.  Kabiriuf  esoiped  from  prison, 
probably  through  the  eomiivance  of  the  king,  and 
returned  to  Home.  Here  a trial  awaited  him. 
Gabiuius  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a heavy  fine 
on  account  of  bis  extortions  in  Egypt  ; and  as  he 
was  unable  to  pay  this  fine,  a suit  was  inatitufed 
against  liabiriua,  who  w'ss  liable  to  make  up  tiie 
ddicicDcy,  if  it  conld  be  proved  that  he  had  re- 
ceived any  of  the  money  of  which  Gabinius  bad 
illegally  b^omc  poMessed.  Rabirius  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  was  probably  condemned.  Ue  is 
mentioned  at  a later  time  (46)  as  serving  under 
Caesar,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  into  Sicily,  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army.«8.  A 
Human  poet,  who  lived  in  the  last  years  of  the 
republic,  and  wrote  a poem  on  the  Civil  Wars.  A 
portion  of  this  poem  was  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
was  edited  by  Kreyssig,  under  the  title  **  Carminis 
Latini  de  bello  Actiaco  s.  Alexandrino  frogmenta,'* 
4to.  Schneeberg,  ltil4. 

L Bacillas,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  o.  c.  66,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus  Spinther. 
In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused  Caesar's  party, 
and  was  with  bU  army  in  Spain  in  48.  There 
he  entered  into  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the 
life  of  Q.  Cassias  Longinus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  and  was  put  to  death,  with  the  other 
conspirators,  by  Ixmginus. 

Radagaifuj,  a S^thian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a formidable  host  of  barbarians,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  He  was  defeated 
by  Stilicho,  near  Florence,  in  a.  o.  408,  and  was 
put  to  death  after  the  battle,  although  be  had  capi- 
tulated on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  saved. 

Hama  or  Arimathaea  (^PcmsA,  ‘ApittaBaia : JSr- 
Aom),  a town  of  Judaea,  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  frequently  mentioDed  both 
in  the  O.  nnd  N.  T. 

Bambacia  ('Po^foM/a),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Oritae,  on  the  coast  of  Oedrosia,  colonised  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Bamitha.  [Laodicba,  No.  3.] 

Bamses,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  18th,  I9th,  and  *20tb  dynasties.  It  was  during 
this  em  that  most  of  the  great  monuments  of  Egypt 
were  erected,  and  the  name  is  consequently  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  these  monuments,  where  it 
appears  under  the  form  of  Ramenu.  In  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  it  is  written  Ramu*^  Ra- 
Wieses,  or  Rameattt.  The  most  cclebmted  of  the  | 
kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called  he-  ; 
sostris  bv  the  Greek  writers.  (Srsostris.') 

RtphlLna  or  Rapbineae  ('Po^orsai:  Ra/aMuu, 
Ru.),  a city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Caaxotis, 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lebanon. 

Baphla  or  Baphia  (’Po^o,  'Pd^a  t Rtpka ). 
n seiuport  town  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of  Palestin< . 
beyoiul  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  It  was 
restored  by  Gabinius. 

Baafoae.  [Etruru.] 

Batikria  (Arzer  PaUmka\  an  important  town 
in  JSiocsia  Superior  on  the  Danube,  the  bend- 
quarters  of  a Roman  l^on,  and  the  station  of  one 
of  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  Danube. 

Batomii^us  or  Botom&^iu  (/fowen),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vcllocasees  in  Gallia  Ludgunensis. 
BsTidTi  Camp!  [Cahpi  Haunir.] 

Baarkei,  a people  in  Gallia  IWlmca,  bounded 
on  the  & by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Se- 
qvaoi,  on  the  N.  by  the  IVibocci,  and  on  the  E. 
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by  the  Rhine.  They  must  have  been  a people  of 
considomble  importance,  ns  23,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  with  the  Helvetii  in  li.  c. 
58,  and  they  povsessed  several  low*ns,  of  wltich  the 
most  im)>ortant  were  Augusta  and  Raailin 

( liaml  or  li&U ). 

Baoraimni  {Rom  or  Rawn  nr.  Olcnay),  a town 
of  the  Pictones  in  Gallia  Aquilanicii,  S.  of  Li- 
monum. 

Bauslttin  or  Batuila  {Ragusa\  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  is  not  mentioned  till  a late 
period,  and  only  rose  into  importance  after  the 
destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

BaveD.na  (Ravennas,  *dti< ; Ruveuna)^  nn  im- 
portant to^vii  in  Gallia  Cisalpimi,  on  the  river 
Bedcsis  and  about  a mile  from  tiic  sea,  though  it  is 
now  about  S miles  In  the  interior  in  consequence  of 
the  sea  having  receded  all  along  this  coast.  Ra- 
venna was  situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes  and 
was  only  accessible  in  onu  direction  by  land,  pro- 
bably by  th«»  road  leading  from  Arimlnum.  The 
town  laid  claim  to  a high  antiqiiit}’.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Thessalians  (Pclasgtans), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Umbrians,  but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant 
place,  and  its  greatness  does  not  l»egin  till  the  lime 
of  the  empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  *2 
chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet.  This  emperor  not 
only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a large  harbour 
to  be  constructed  on  the  coast,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 240  triremes,  and  he  connected  this  harbour 
with  the  Po  by  meant  of  a caiud  called  Padusn  or 
Augusta  Fossa.  This  harbour  was  called  Classci, 
and  between  it  and  Ravenna  a new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  llie  name  of  Ousarea  wan  given,  .kll 
three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one  town,  and 
were  surrounded  by  strong  furtificat ions.  Ravenna 
that  suddenly  became  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  town  itself  how- 
ever was  mean  in  appearance.  In  conse<|uence  of 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  sol],  most  of  the  houses 
were  built  of  wood,  and  since  an  arm  of  the  canal 
was  carricil  through  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
the  communication  was  carried  on  to  a great  extent 
by  gondulas,  as  in  modem  Venice.  The  town  also 
was  very  deficient  in  a supply  of  good  driuking- 
w'ater;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy,  since 
the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a great  extent, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  prx'vented  the 
waten  from  stagnating.  in  the  neighbourhood 
good  wine  was  grown,  notwithstanding  the  marshy 
nature*  of  the  soil.  When  the  Homan  empire  was 
threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  emperors  of  the 
West  took  up  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  which 
on  account  of  its  situation  and  its  fortifications  was 
ngarded  os  impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  empire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kiiigtlom  ; and  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  dominion  by  Narscs,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Exarchs  or  the  govcniom  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Italy,  till  the  Lombards  took 
the  town,  A.  D.  752.  The  modem  /farrasa  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ; the  village  Porto 
i/i  Puon'  on  the  site  of  Caesarea  ; and  the  ancient 
harbour  is  called  Porto  f'ettkio  del  Oiudtumt, 
BHte  (Heatinus:  Rteli)^  on  ancient  town  of 
the  Sabines  in  central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigiites  or  Pelasginns,  was 
situated  on  the  Locus  Velinus  and  the  V^ia  Solaria. 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  SMstnnblj  for  the  Sabines, 
nnd  was  sul«9equmtly  a pracfectun  or  R rotmlci- 
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^tum.  The  ralley,  in  which  Reate  was  litimteJ,  [ a town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  Ciwpisj 

wu  10 beautiful  that  it  receiTed  the  name  of  Trtn^>e\  between  Mutma  and  Tarentum,  which  an  pfi- 
and  in  it*  neighbourho«Ki  is  the  celebrated  water-  ' bobly  made  a colony  by  the  coosol  M.  Aenuim 
fall,  which  is  now  knoam  under  the  name  of  the  I^pidua,  when  he  constnicted  the  Aemili*  Vn 
fall  of  Temi  or  the  Cascade  ticUe  Manuorf.  This  through  Cisalpine  Gaul^  tboogh  we  have  a*  rwcr: 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  to  a canal  constructed  by  I of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

M*.  Curius  Dentatus,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  | * BagrUltUt  K.  Agnlllqi,  was  one  of  the  dm- 
superfluous  w'aters  from  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  > tores  or  informers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
river  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from  a height  i ruse  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  D«iiuu 
of  l4l)  feet.  By  this  undertaking,  the  Ueatini  ' he  resumed  his  old  t^e,  and  became  one  of  the 
gained  a large  quantity  of  land,  which  was  called  instruments  of  that  tyrant's  cruelty.  Heisrvitri 
Jiofca  Kura.  — Reate  was  celebrated  for  its  mules  ‘ Domitiaa,  and  is  frcqucDlly  spoken  of  hr  Pisor 
and  a*«ea  ^ with  the  greatest  detestation  and  contempt  Mr 

BebUoj,  C.  CaninlOJ  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  i tial,  on  the  contrary,  who  flattered  all  the  ovstu.'v^ 
Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  On  the  last  day  of . of  Domitian,  celebrates  the  virtuet,  the  vii6a. 
December  in  u.c.  45,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  and  the  eloquence  of  Regulna 
consul  Q.  Kabius  Maximus,  Caesar  made  Uebilus  i RagtlltU,  Atilina.  I.  M.,  consul  ac 
consul  fur  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  day.  I carried  on  war  against  the  SidicinL«2.  X.,casK. 

BediciUus,  a Roman  divinity,  who  bad  a temple  I 294,  carried  on  w*ar  against  the  Samnitea^S.  1 
near  the  Poru  Capena,  and  who  was  believed  to  ’ consul  267,  conquered  the  Sallentmi,  took  thetas: 
have  received  his  naiue  from  having  induced  Han-  . of  Brundusium,  and  obtained  in  cunseqoesce  d* 
nil«l,  when  he  was  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  > honour  of  a triumph.  In  256,  he  was  oeeia  ^ 
return  (redire)  southward.  A place  on  the  Appian  j 2nd  time  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longos.  Tfee: 
^^ad,  near  the  2nd  mile-stone  from  the  city,  was  consuls  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  sed  dx- 
called  Campus  Rediculi.  This  divinity  was  pro-  wards  landed  in  Africa  with  a large  forte.  IV 
luihly  one  of  the  I..ar(-s  of  the  city  of  Rome.  ' met  with  great  and  striking  succeu  ; and  iBi- 

IMdiief,  a people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia  , Manlius  returned  to  Rome  with  half  of  ibe  anrr 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Condate  , Uegulus  remained  in  Africa  with  the  otbtf  k. 
(/t'mnes).  j and  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  ri^ 

Redox,  Le.  **  the  divinity  wlio  loads  the  traveller  , The  Carthaginian  genenUs  Haadrubal,  Bosur.oi 
hack  to  his  home  io  safety,"  occurs  os  a surname  of  Hamitcar  avoided  the  plains,  where  their 
Portiino.  and  elephants  w'ould  have  given  them  an  sdnetsf 

Bfigali&noa,  Begalliinai  or  Begilliknoa,  a over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  isto 
Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the  mountains  There  they  w'cre  attacked  by  Re6^ 
emperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  Moesians,  and  defeated  with  great  loss;  15,000  mensnac 
terrified  hy  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  (iallienu*  on  to  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  5000  men  r- 
those  who  had  trUcen  |>art  in  the  rebellion  of  In-  18  elephants  to  have  been  taken.  The  CsTthasr^’ 
genuus,  suddenly  proclaimed  Hogalianus  emperor,  troop*  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  otr, 
and  quickly,  with  the  consent  of  the  soldiers,  in  a Rcgulus  now  overran  the  country  wilboot 
new  fit  of  alarm,  put  him  to  death,  a.  r>.  263.  sition.  Numerous  towns  fell  into  the  pov^(^^ 
Hence  he  is  enumerak'd  among  the  30  Tyrants.  Romans,  and  among  others  Tunis,  at  the 
Regi&na  (IV/a  de  /^uyna),  a town  in  Hispanui  of  only  20  mile*  from  the  capit^.  The C*r*> 
Baetica  on  the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Kmerita.  ginians  in  despair  sent  a herald  to 

Begillum,  a small  place  in  the  Sabine  territory,  solicit  peace.  Hut  the  Roman  general  would*: 
from  which  Appius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome,  grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms  that  the 
lu  site  is  uncertain,  as  it  disappeared  at  an  early  , ginmns  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  hok 
period.  i to  the  lost.  In  the  midst  of  their  dbitw*  c- 


BegUlna,  AemHIus.  1.  X.,  had  been  declared 
consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  b.  c.  214,  by  the  cen  | 
tuna  praerogallva,  and  would  have  been  elected,  j 
had  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  w*ho  presided  at  the  I 
comilia,  pointed  out  that  there  was  need  of  generals  I 
of  more  experience  to  cope  with  HannibaL  Re- 
gillns  died  in  205,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of 
a»Fiamcn  Maniali*.— 2.  L.,  ton  of  the  preceding.  ! 
was  praetor  190,  when  he  received  the  command  ! 
of  the  fleet  in  tlie  war  against  Anliochus.  i 

RegUlua  Lacos,  a lake  in  I.atium,  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  on  its  l»anks  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Latins,  u.c.  493.  It  was  K.  of  Rome  in 
the  territory  of  Tusculum,  and  between  Lavicum 
and  Gabii ; but  it  cannot  be  identifievl  with  cer- 
tainly with  any  modem  lake.  It  perhaps  occupied 
the  site  of  the  valley  of  Isidore,  which  is  now  dry.  1 
Seginnm  or  Castra  Regina  {Kc(ttndmrff)^  a 
Roman  fortress  in  Vindelicia  on  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  Vindobona,  w'as  the  head- 
quarter* of  a Roman  legion. 

Regiom  Flumen.  [NAAnMALcuA.] 

Reglum  lepUi,  Regiom  Lepidum,  or  simply 
Beglom,  also  Forum  Lepidi  (Regieuset  a Lepido : 


alarm,  success  came  to  them  from  tn 
quarter.  Among  the  Greek  mercenaries 
lately  arrived  at  Carthage,  was  a Lacedju^w^; 
of  the  name  of  X.'uithippus.  He  pointed  oat  t>>®^ 
Carthaginians  that  their  defeat  was  owing  to  ^ 
incompciency  of  their  generals,  and  not  wth*': 
periorily  of  the  Homan  arms;  and  be  inspirKl 
confidence  in  the  people,  that  he  was  fsfti*-* 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  Reiving  *0  ^ 
4000  cavalr)*  and  1 00  elephants,  Xanthippa*  Wt 
marched  into  the  open  country  to  meet  the 
In  the  liattle  which  ensued,  Regulus  was  tf*- 
defeated  ; 30,000  of  his  men  were  ilsin ; 

2000  escaped  to  Clypea ; and  Regului  biiwell 
taken  prisoner  with  500  more  (255). 
remained  in  captivity  for  the  next  5 y«n<  bU 
when  the  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  ^ 
proconsul  Metellus,  sent  an  embassy  to  * 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of 
They  allowed  Hegulua  to  accompany  the  *®  ^ 
sadors  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
Rome  if  their  proposals  were  declmi-d. 
that  he  would  persoade  his  countrymen  ^ 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  M 
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liberty.  This  embotiy  of  Kegului  ii  one  of  the 
mo«t  celebrated  atoriei  in  Roman  history.  The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Hegtilus  at  first  re- 
fused to  enter  the  city  as  a slave  of  the  Cartha* 
ginianj ; how  afterwards  he  would  not  give  his 
opinion  in  the  senate,  as  he  bad  ceased  by  his 
captivity  to  be  a member  of  that  illustrious  body  ; 
how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  speak,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
senate  from  assenting  to  a peace,  or  even  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  when  he  saw  them 
wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming  him  from 
captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  given  him  a slow  poison,  which  would  soon 
terminate  his  life;  and  how,  finally,  when  the  senate 
through  his  infiuence  refused  the  offers  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, he  firmly  resisted  ail  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  relumed  to 
Carthage,  where  a martyr*s  death  awaited  him.  Ou 
bis  arrival  at  Carthage  he  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  It 
was  related  that  he  was  placed  in  a chest  covered 
over  in  the  inside  with  iron  nails,  and  thus  perished; 
and  other  writers  stated  in  addition,  that  after  his 
eyelids  had  been  cut  off,  be  was  first  thrown  into 
a dark  dungeon,  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  a burning  sun.  When  the  news  of  the 
barbarous  death  of  Regulus  reached  Rome,  the 
senate  is  said  to  have  given  Hamilcor  and  Bostar, 
2 of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the 
family  of  Regidus,  who  revenged  themselves  by 
putting  them  to  death  with  cruel  tormenu.  This 
celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  question  in  modem  times.  Many 
writers  supposed  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
excuse  the  cruelties  perpt.-lrated  by  the  family  of 
Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  committed 
to  their  custody.  Regulus  was  one  of  the  favourite 
characters  of  early  Roman  story.  Not  only  was 
he  celebrated  on  account  of  his  heroism  in  giving 
the  senate  advice  which  secured  him  a martyr's 
death,  but  also  on  account  of  bis  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  life.  Like  Kabricius  and  Curius  be 
lived  on  his  hereditary  farm  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands;  and  subsequent  ages  loved  to 
tel]  how  he  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  firom 
Africa  when  be  was  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  as 
his  farm  was  g«>iug  to  ruin  in  his  absence,  and  his 
family  was  suffering  from  want.— • 4.  C.  sunuimed 
Berrantu,  consul  257,  when  he  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Liparaean  islands,  and  ob- 
tained possewion  of  the  islands  of  Lipant  and 
.Melite.  He  was  consul  a 2nd  time  in  250,  with 
J>.  Manliiu  Vulso.  The  2 consuls  undertook  the 
siege  of  Liiybaeum  ; but  they  were  foiled  in  their 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after 
losing  a great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn 
the  sif^e  into  a blockade.  This  Regulus  is  the  first 
Atilias  who  bears  the  surname  .Serruaus,  which 
afterwards  became  the  name  of  a distinct  family  in 
the  gens.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken  of 
under  SiaRANi;a.~6.  H.,  son  of  No.  3.  was 
consul  227,  and  again  217,  in  tho  latter  of  which 
ye<trs  be  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  C. 
Flaminius,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trasirnene  lake.  He  was  censor  in  214.^6.  C., 
consul  225,  conquered  the  !ikirdtniani,  who  had 
revolted.  On  hb  return  to  Italy  he  fought  against 
the  (iauls,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Bell  ApolUnarei  a Roman  colony  in 

Oallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname  JtUta  Au- 
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ptuia^  £.  of  the  river  Dnientia,  N.  of  Forum  \'o- 
conii  and  N.W.  of  Fomro  Julii. 

Bameii&iia  or  Bometi&na  (AfuMafJut  PitJani-aX 
a town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Naisus  and 
Serdica, 

Bdmi  or  BhSmi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabited  the  country 
through  which  the  Axona  flowed,  and  were 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii,  on  the  S.  E.  by 
the  Veromandui,  on  the  £.  by  the  Suessiones  and 
Bellovaci,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Nervii.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  Caesar,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Belgae  made  war  against  him,  B.  c.  57.  Their 
chief  town  was  Durocortorum,  afterwards  called 
Renii  {Pktimj). 

Ben^oa  Palaemon.  [Halaxmo.v.] 

Bimos.  [Roxt'Lua.] 

Besaina,  Baiaena,  Basina  ('P^trats^'Psirii’a: 
/i!(u-e/-.4ta),a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Chaboras,oD  the  rood  from  Carrac  to  Nisibis. 
After  its  restoration  and  fortification  by  Theodosius, 
it  was  called  Theodotiopolia  (0«o3cKriuusoAii). 
Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  R^en  of  the  0.  T. 
(Gen.  X.  12)  seems  very  doubtfuL 

Bastio,  Antloa.  L The  author  of  a sumptuaiy' 
law  of  uncertain  date,  but  p.*used  after  the  sumptuary 
law  of  the  consul  Aemilius  Lepidus,  b.  c.  7B,  and 
liefore  the  one  of  Caesar.  * 2.  Probably  a sou  of 
the  preceding,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  43, 
but  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  a slave, 

Bandi^ni,  a people  in  the  N.  of  Germany  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  I.,ang«> 
bardi. 

Bex,  IC&rcIai.  1 Q.|  praetor  u.c.  144,  built 
the  aqueduct,  called  Aqua  ^farcia^  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  at  Rome  {iJict,  o/'Anliq.  art. 
Aquaeduciu»).^2.  Q.,  consul  118,  founded  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martius  in  Gaul,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stoeni,n  Ligurian  people 
at  tho  foot  of  the  Alps.  «-3.  Q.,  consul  G8,  .*ind 
proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  following  year.  On  his 
return  to  Home  in  66  he  sued  for  a triumph,  but 
as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  by  ceruin 
parties,  be  rt^mained  outside  the  city  to  prosecute 
his  claims,  and  was  still  there  when  the  Catiiinarioii 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  63.  Tho  senate  sent  him 
to  Facsulae,  to  watch  the  movements  of  C.  M.tllius 
or  .Manlius,  Catiline's  general. 

Bha  ('Ptt:  Voiija\  a gfMit  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising 
ill  the  N.  of  Sarmaiia,  in  2 braiichcs,  Rha  Occi- 
dentalis  and  Rha  Orieutalis  (the  Vofya  and  the 
A'awtj), after  tho  junction  of  which  it  flowed  S.W., 
forming  tho  boundary  between  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
and  Scythia,  till  near  the  Tanais  {OtmX  ^here  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  S.K.,  and  falls  into  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Caspian. 

BhadamaPMtti  (’PoBdftai'dov),  son  of  Zeus  and 
Kuro{ja,aiid  brother  of  king  Minos  of  Crete.  From 
fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to  Oenlea  in  Boeotin, 
and  there  married  Alcmene.  In  consequence  of 
his  justice  throughout  life,  he  became,  after  his 
death,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world. 

Bkaetla,  a Roman  province  S.  of  the  iXiriube, 
was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelicia,  and  nas 
l)ounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  K.  by 
Noricum,  on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia,  and  on  tlie  .S.  by 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  thus  corresponding  to  the  (irimnn 
in  Switxerland,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyro). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  however, 
V'indulicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Hhaeli^ 
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whence  Taritni  ipcaJci  of  Augn«U  Vmdelicorua  u 
sltuAt«<i  in  Rliactia.  At  a later  time  Rhaetia  waa 
subdindfd  into  2 provincet  Maeita  /Vima  and 
HMartia  S<rcurtdaj  the  former  of  which  anawered  to 
the  old  pn>vince  of  Rhaetia,  and  the  litter  to  that 
of  Vindelicia.  The  iKnindariea  between  the  2 
proymees  are  not  accurately  defined,  bat  it  may  be 
ftatfd  in  general  that  they  were  aeparated  from 
each  other  by  the  Brigamtmu*  I^cua  (Lake 
Coasiance)  and  the  river  Oenua  (/n).  Vindelicia 
ia  apoken  of  tn  a aeparate  article.  [Vindelicia.] 
Rhaetia  waa  a very  mountainoaa  country,  ainoe 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alpa  ran  throogb  the  greater 
part  of  the  province.  Theae  moontaina  were  called 
Alpet  Hhaeticae,  and  extended  from  the  St.  Go* 
tb^  to  the  Orteler  by  the  paaa  by  the  Stelvio  ; 
and  in  them  ro«e  the  Oenua  (/m)  and  moat  of  the 
chief  rirera  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  aoeb  aa  the  Atheala 
(Adute\  and  the  Addna  (Adda).  The  valleya 
product  com  and  excellent  wine,  the  latter  of 
which  waa  much  eateemed  in  Italy.  Auguatua 
drank  Rhaetian  wine  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  original  inbahitania  of  the  country,  the 
Bhaeti,  are  aaid  by  most  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  Toacans,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of 
Italy  by  the  invaaion  of  the  CdU,  and  who  took 
refuge  in  thia  mountainoui  diatrict  under  a leader 
called  Rbaetua.  Many  modem  writen  auppc«e 
the  Rhaeti  and  the  Etruacana  to  have  been  the 
■une  peofile,  only  they  invert  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  believe  that  the  Rhaeti  deacended  from  their 
original  abodea  on  the  Alpa,  and  aetUed  first  in 
the  N.  of  Italy  and  next  in  the  couiiUy  afterwards 
called  Etruria.  They  8Uj^>ort  thia  view  by  the 
fact  that  the  Etruacana  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Raaena,  w'hich  acems  merely  another  form 
of  Rhaeti,  aa  well  aa  by  other  argamenta,  into  which 
it  ia  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place.  It  is  ini- 
poaaible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  orisinal  population  of  the  country.  In  the 
time  of  the  Roraana  the  coantiy  waa  inhabited  by 
varioui  Celtic  tribea.  The  Rhaeti  are  firat  men- 
tioned by  Polybiua.  They  were  a brave  and  war- 
like people,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
by  their  marauding  incursions  into  Gaul  and  the 
N.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  they  offered 
a brave  and  de;«p>.'rate  resistance  against  both 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  who  BnalJy  conquered  them. 
Rhaetia  was  then  formed  into  a Roman  province, 
to  which  Vindelicia  was  afterwards  added,  oa  has 
been  already  atvted.  The  victories  of  Drusus  and 
Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  (CXinu.  iv. 
I4.)  The  Rhaeti  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
•uch  as  the  Lkinjntii,  Vbnnon»s,  Tridentini, 
&C.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  importance 
was  TridBNTINUM  (Trenl). 

Rh&gae  (‘Pa7<u,  *Pa>o,  *P<ry«<ef;  'Payitt^s: 
/?oi,  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Tehran).,  the  greatest  city  of 
Aledia,  lay  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Great  Medm.  at 
the  S.  foot  of  the  mountains  (Caspius  M.),  w’hich 
border  the  S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on 
tie  W.  side  of  the  great  pass  through  those  moun- 
tains called  the  Cnspiae  Pylae.  It  waa  therefore 
the  key  of  Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucua  Nicator,  and  named  Eurdpni 
(Zvpnrw6s).  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  «*aa  again 
deatroved,  but  it  waa  rebuilt  by  Araocea,  and  ciUled 
Araacla  ('Apacuefa).  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
still  a great  city  under  ita  original  name,  ilightly 
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I altered  (.Aim)  ; and  it  waa  finally  dcstroytd  W 
the  Tartan  in  the  12th  oentnry.  TbeauroiLnto 
district,  which  waa  a nagged  volcanic  ivriua,  mb- 
ject  to  frequent  eaithquak^  waa  called  ToTwri 

BhaaULAa  ('Po^seovt,  ^ evrres  : ’Pxmenii; 
G6rio  Kaatni)^  a demus  in  Attica,  hekngM  Id 
the  tribe  Aeantit,  which  derived  its  osase  free 
the  fiootMis,  a kind  of  prickly  shrub.  ('PausM 
ia  aa  adjective,  a contraction  of  wbid 

comes  from  ^dpj»»s.)  Rhamsua  waa  aitaaud  set 
imall  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ana 
60  stadia  from  Marathon.  It  poMeased  a cekfanxM 
temple  of  Nemesis,  who  ia  hence  called  by  (he 
louin  poets  Jiiamtmda  dm  or  vuyo.  In  ba 
temple  there  was  a coloaaal  statue  of  the  foikm 
made  by  Agoracritua,  the  disciple  of  I^das 
Another  account,  bat  leaa  tmatwo^j,  relaks  bn 
the  statue  was  the  work  oi  Phidias,  and  was  cak 
out  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble,  wkkk  tk 
Persians  brought  with  them  few  the  purpose  d 
setting  up  a trophy,  when  they  were  ^feated  s 
Marathon.  There  are  still  remacna  of  this  taopt 
aa  well  aa  of  a smaller  one  to  the  some  goddeti 

Bhomptinltiu  ('Pa^b'irof ),  ooe  c^  the  ancioi 
kings  of  Egypt,  sooceeded  Proteus,  and  was  m 
ceeded  by  Cheops.  This  king  is  s^  to  have  pes 
•eased  immense  wealth;  and  in  order  to  keep  hoc 
he  bad  a treasary  badt  of  atone,  respectiog  da 
robbery  of  which  Herodotus  (iL  121)  iriatd  i 
romantic  story,  which  bears  a great  resembiass 
to  the  one  told  aboot  the  treasury  bnilt  by  be  3 
brothers  Agamedea  and  Trophomua  of  OiriiomeKS 
[Agambois.]  Hhamprinitua  bedongs  to  the 
dynasty,  and  ia  known  in  inacriptiooa  by  the  &aw 
of  Hamessu  Xeier-kU-pen. 

Bhi^ita  (t4  ’Patra),  the  S.-most  sea-p(wt  kicn 
to  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bs; 
baria,  or  Asania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  k 
stood  on  a river  called  Rhaptiu  (Z>ooraX  ^ 
near  a promontory  called  Rhaptnm  (Format  \ 
and  the  people  of  the  district  were  called  ’PSm 
Aidi'oTfs. 

Rhha  ('P^  Epic  and  Ion.  'Peto,  'Priu.  ^ 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  beesi 
goddess  of  the  earih.  She  ia  repreaented  u t 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gc,  and  the  wife  of  Cimat 
by  whom  the  became  the  mother  of  Heatia.  De 
roetei^  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon  and  Zeus.  Crn* 
devoured  all  his  children  by  Rbea,  but  wbeo^ 
was  OQ  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus,  she  vrtf 
to  Lyctus  in  Crete,  by  the  advic«  of  her  parec'A 
When  Zeus  was  bom  she  gave  to  Cronos  a stcor 
wrapped  up  like  an  infant,  which  the  god  a wallos^ 
tup^tooing  it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  waa  undoubtsdlj 
the  earlieit  seat  of  the  worship  of  Rhea;  tboajfl 
many  other  parts  of  Greece  laid  claim  to  the  ba- 
nour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Zcoa.  Rhea  m 
afterwards  identified  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Matw 
with  tlie  Great  Aaiutic  goddess,  known  ondcr  the 
name  of  “ the  Great  Mother,"  or  the  “ Mother  rf 
the  Gods,"  and  also  bearing  other  names  such  ai 
Cybele,  Agdiatia,  Dindymene,  Ac.  Hcn«  her 
worship  became  of  a wild  and  enthusiastic 
racter,  and  various  Eastern  rites  were  added  to  it, 
which  soon  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Grtecw 
From  the  orgiastic  nature  of  theae  rites,  beraon^P 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  Pwnntt 
Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her  worship  ww  QW* 
versal  in  Phrygia.  Under  the  name  of  Agdisti^ 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity  at 
DUS  iu  Galatia,  which  town  was  regarded  ai 
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principal  8<at  of  her  worship.  Under  difTerenl 
name.s  we  might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  even 
much  further  east,  lu  far  as  the  Euphrates  and 
even  Unctriana.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  great  god* 
dess  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  we  6nd  her  wor* 
•hipped  there  under  a rariety  of  forms  and 
names  At  regards  the  Romani,  they  had  from 

the  earliest  times  worshipped  Jupiter  and  his 
mother  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn.  During  the  war 
with  Hannibal  the  Romans  fetched  the  image  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  from  Pessinut ; but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  iu  A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honoured  her  with  the  festival  of  j 
the  Megalesia.  In  all  European  countries  Rhen 
was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Curetes, 
who  ore  inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  and 
bringing  up  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  in  Phrygia  by 
the  Corybantes,  Atys,  and  Agdistis.  The  Cory* 
bantes  were  her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with 
drums,  cymbals,  horns,  and  in  full  armour,  per- 
formed their  orgiastic  dances  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the  Galli 
were  her  priests.  The  Hon  was  sacred  to  her.  In 
works  of  art  she  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from  which 
a Teil  hangs  down.  Lions  appear  crouching  on  the 
right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  is 
•een  ridinir  in  a chariot  drav^m  by  lions. 

BhH  8UTla.  [Ron  txra.] 

Rbibas  'P^iScuor:  Riva\  a rirer  of 

Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Euzine 
K.  E.  of  Chalcedon  ; very  small  and  insignificant 
in  itself^  but  much  celebrated  in  the  Argonautic 
legends. 

Bbidfinet.  [Rxdonb^.] 

Rhigfom  (*Pfi7(or : KhegTnos  : a ee> 

lebiated  Greek  town  on  the  const  of  Bnittium  in 
the  $.  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Fretum  Si- 
culum,  or  the  Straits  which  separate  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the 
Terb  (•‘break’'),  because  it  was  suppoaed 

that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  tom  asunder  from 
Italy.  Rbegium  was  founded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Messeninn  war,  &c.  743,  by  Aeoliau 
Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by  Doric  Messenians, 
who  had  quitted  their  native  country  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  Mes- 
•enia.  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
668,  a Urge  body  of  M'‘sscnian«,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  s«>ns  of  Aristomenes  settled  at  Rhegiiim, 
which  now  became  a flourishing  and  important 
city,  and  extended  its  authority  over  several  of 
the  neighl*ouring  towns.  Even  before  the  Persian 
wars  Hhegium  was  sufficiently  powf>rful  to  send 
30U0  of  its  citizens  to  the  assisUince  of  the  Ta- 
rentinet,  and  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysitis  it 
possrasrd  a fleet  of  80  ships  of  war.  The  govern- 
ment was  an  aristocracy,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  a c.,  AnaxiUus,  who  was  of  a 
Mcaaenian  family,  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
place.  In  41<4  this  AnaxiUus  conquered  Zancle 
in  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into 
Mess.ina.  He  ruled  over  the  2 cities,  and  on  his 
death  In  476  be  bequeathed  his  power  to  his  sons. 
About  10  years  afterwards  (466)  his  sons  were 
driven  out  of  Rbegium  and  Messana,  and  repub- 
lican governments  were  esuhlisbed  in  both  cities, 
which  DOW  beaune  isdepeDdeot  of  one  another. 
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At  a later  period  Rbegium  incurred  the  deadly 
enmity  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  consequence  of  a 
personal  insult  which  the  inhabitants  had  offered 
him.  It  is  said  that  when  he  asked  the  Rhogians 
to  give  him  one  of  their  maidens  for  his  wife, 
they  replied  that  they  could  only  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  their  public  executioner.  Dionysios 
carried  on  war  against  the  city  for  a long  time, 
and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessftU  Attempts  he  at 
length  took  the  place,  which  he  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity.  Rbegium  never  recovered  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  The  younger 
Dionysius  gave  it  the  name  of  Phoehia^  but  this 
name  never  came  into  general  use,  and  was  spee- 
dily forgotten.  The  Rhegians  having  applied  to 
Home  fur  assistance  when  Pyrrhus  was  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  the  Romans  placed  in  the  town  a gar- 
rison of  4000  soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  among 
the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seized  the  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wires  and  children.  The  Romans  were  too  much 
engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against  Pyrrhos 
to  take  notice  of  this  outrage  ; but  when  Pyrrhos 
was  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  signal  vengeance 
upon  these  Campanians,  and  restored  the  surviving 
Rhegians  to  their  city.  Rbegiom  suffered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake  shortly  before  the  braking 
out  of  the  Soci^  war,  90  ; bat  its  population  was 
augmented  by  Augustn*,  who  settled  here  a number 
of  veterans  from  hU  fleet,  whence  the  town  bean 
in  Ptolemy  the  surname  Julium.  Rhegium  was 
the  place  from  which  persons  usually  crossed  over 
to  Sicily,  but  the  spot,  at  which  they  embarked, 
was  called  Cclumna  Rhsgiiia  (^Piryl*^e  : 

7brr«</i('ara4/o),  and  was  100  stadia  N.  of  the  town. 
The  Greek  language  continued  to  be  spoken  at 
Rhegium  till  a very  late  time,  and  the  town  was 
subject  to  the  Ryzantine  court  long  after  the  dowm- 
fall  of  the  Western  empire. 

Rh5n6a  ('Pi^vria,  also  *PnvaIa),  formerly 

called  Ortytfia  and  Cdadutm^  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  W.  of  Delot, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a narrow  strait  only 
4 stadia  in  width.  When  Polycrates  took  the 
island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  and  united  it  by 
a chain  to  Delos;  and  Nicias  connected  the  2 
islands  by  meiins  of  a bridge.  When  the  Athe- 
nians purified  Delos  in  B.c.  426,  they  removed  all 
the  dead  from  the  latter  island  to  Rhenea. 

Rttlnaf.  L {Hhein  in  German,  Rhine  in  Eng- 
lish), one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Europe,  forming 
in  ancient  times  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  (5/.<7ofAanf)  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  first 
in  A W.-ly  direction,  passing  through  the  Lacos 
nrigsntinus  t*f  Cbastosot),  till  it  reaches 

HaMliA(Bos/e),  where  it  takes  a N.-Iy  direction  and 
eventuAliy  flows  into  the  (Krean  by  several  rooutbf. 
The  ancients  spoke  of  2 main  arms,  into  which  the 
Rhine  wm  divided  in  entering  the  territory  of  the 
IWtavi.  of  which  the  one  on  the  E.  continued  to 
l>ear  the  name  of  Rhenus,  while  that  on  the  W., 
into  which  the  Mosa  (Maa$  or  .4/etise)  flowed, 
was  called  V'ahalis  ( Hoo/).  After  Drusus  in  B.c. 
12  had  connected  the  Flevo  Laths  (dCmyier-See) 
with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a canal,  in  making 
which  he  probably  made  Bse  of  the  bed  of  the 
! Yssel,  we  find  mention  of  3 mouths  of  the  Rhine. 

I Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by  Piioj,  are  on  the 
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W.  He!ium  (ibe  Vahalia  of  other  writera),  in  the 
centre  Hheuuaf  and  on  the  PI.  P'lerum  ; but  at  a 
Inter  time  we  a^ain  find  mention  of  only  2 moutha. 
The  Rhine  ia  dcacribod  by  the  oncienta  as  a broody 
rapid  and  deep  riTer.  It  receives  many  thbu- 
tarica,  of  which  the  roost  important  were  the  Mo> 
sella  {.\ht$eUe)  and  Moaa  or  on  the 

leftt  and  the  Nicer  {Xcckar)^  Moenus  (A/aia)  and 
Luppia  (Lipfx)  on  the  right.  It  passed  through 
Tarioua  triWa,  of  which  the  principal  on  the  W. 
were  the  Nantuatca.  Helvctii,  Sequani,  Medioma< 
trici,  Tribocci,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Batavi,  and  Cannine- 
f.)tes,  and  the  princqtal  on  the  E.  were  the  Rliacti, 
V’indelici,  Mattiaci,  Siigainbri,  Tencteri,  Usipetca, 
Bructeri,  and  P'rUii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine  ia 
staled  dilTeronily  by  the  ancient  writers.  Its 
\vhole  course  amounts  to  about  950  miles.  The 
inundations  of  the  Rhino  near  its  mouth  are  men* 
tioned  by  the  aucieiiU.  Caesar  was  the  first  Ro- 
man geiteral  who  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  throw  a 
bridge  of  1h)aU  across  the  river,  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  — The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  doubtful;  some  connect  it  with  rtanon 
or  rtnnnn,  according  to  w hich  it  would  moan  the 
“current”  or  “stream;”  others  with  riu^  or 
rf iM,  that  is,  the  “ clear  ” river.  — 2.  (^eno),  a 
tributan'  of  the  Padua  (Pu)  in  Gallia  Ctsolpina 
near  Bononia,  on  a small  island  of  which  Octavian, 
Antony  and  I.*epidus  formed  the  celebrated  trium- 
virate. The  small  river  Lavinius  (Z,<it*tao)  flows 
into  the  Rhenus;  and  Appian  places  in  the  La- 
viuius  the  island  on  which  the  triumvirate  was 
farmed. 

B)ieph&iin,  a valley  of  Judaea,  continuous  with 
the  valley  of  ilinnom,  S.U*.  of  JenisaJora.  Rhe- 
phaVm  Wiu  ^s  > the  name  of  a ver)*  ancient  people 
of  Palestine. 

Rhesus  ('Pi}tros).  1.  A river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Telhys.  «2.  Son 
of  king  irfoiieus  in  Thrace,  marched  U>  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the  Greeks. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy  would  never  be 
taken,  if  the  snow'-white  horses  of  Rhesus  should 
once  drink  the  water  of  the  Xanthus,  and  feed 
upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.  But  as  soon 
as  Rhesus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory  and 
had  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  penetrated  into  his  camp,  slew  Rhesus 
himself,  and  uirried  off  bis  horses.  In  later  writers 
Rhesus  is  described  as  a son  of  Strv'mon  and 
Euterpe,  or  Calliope,  or  Terpsichore. 

Rhi&nns  ('Pioi'dr),  of  Crete,  a distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished  B.  c. 
2'.S.  He  WTole  several  epic  poems,  one  of  which 
was  on  the  MesBeiumi  wara.  He  also  wrote  epi- 
grams, 10  of  which  arc  preserved  in  the  Palatine 
Anthoiogv',  and  one  by  Aihenaeus.  His  fragments 
are  priiiU'd  in  GaUford's  Potlae  A/iwres  fiVaeci ; 
and  se{)orateIy  edited  by  Nic.  Saal,  Bonn,  1831. 

Rhidagtu,  a tributaiy  of  the  river  Zioberls  in 
Parthia. 

Rhinocoltira  or  Rliiiiocor&ra  (r^  '?ivoK6\ovpa 
or  'PiyoKtipoopa,  and  i?  *Pi>'OKoAoi^a  or  'Pii'ofcopoopa : 
Kalai  el-Arish)^  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  {El-Arish)^  which  was  the 
boundary  between  the  countries,  and  which  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  river  of  Egypt.  It  was 
sometimes  reckoned  to  Syria,  sometimes  to  Egypt. 
^ name  “ is  derived  from  iu 

^ving  been  the  place  of  exile  of  criminals  who 


had  first  been  so  mutilated,  under  the  Eihio^ 
d^masiy  of  kings  of  Eg^'pt. 

RhinUidn  of  Syracuse  orTanrutaa, 

said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a potter,  wu  s dnass- 
tic  poet,  of  that  species  of  burlesque  tngedy,  whxl 
was  called  ^uoico^pa^la  or  lAopoTpo*;^ sad 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  kins  d 
Eg}'pt.  When  he  is  placed  at  the  bead  of 
composers  of  this  burlesque  drama,  we  are  not » 
suppose  that  he  actually  invented  it,  but  thsi  W 
was  the  first  to  develope  in  a written  form,  loc  « 
introduce  into  Greek  literature,  a specie^  c<  d.'v 
matic  composition,  which  bad  already  long  exietc^ 
as  a popular  amusement  among  the  Greeks  «f 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  TsRtv 
tum.  The  species  of  drama  which  he  cul&ntid 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sabtru 
of  tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy,  i 
poet  of  this  description  was  ^Icd  Tu 

name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself, 
seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  terms  used  a 
T.*irentum.  Rhinthoo  wrote  38  dramas. 

Rhipaei  Montes  (rk  'Piwaua  Vpr)^  also  'Hrtu, 
the  name  of  a lofty  range  of  moomains  in 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which  tkm 
arc  diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writers.  Tk 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  Gre^ 
poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the  roountains  in  tb 
northern  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thas 
Rhipaei  Montes  arc  sometimes  called  the  Hjvr* 
borei  Montes.  [Hyperborki.]  The  later 
graphical  writers  place  the  Khipaean  moafiu.x> 
N.  £.  of  M.  Aiaunus  on  the  frontiers  of  Aral: 
Sarmatia,  and  state  that  the  Taiuiis  rises  in  tbar 
mountains.  According  to  this  account  the  R> 
paenn  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  a wests^ 
branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 


Rhinm  ('Piop;  Oute/Iodi  A/orm),  a piUDOSKrT 
in  Aebaio,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Anurl:v 
(CWW/u  di  on  the  boMm  of 

and  Locris,  with  which  it  formed  the  osrP< 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  Strain  s'! 
now  called  the  Ltiile  Oardamll^.  It  is  s<3caet^ 
called  *Axai«chp  'Plop,  to  distinguish  it  frou 
opposite  promontory,  which  w’as  suirnamed 
KpiKhv  or  AiVwAnchp.  On  the  promoDtorv  : 
Uhium  there  was  a temple  of  Poseidon. 

Rhixon  or  Tkht«i«Ynin  : *P»vkri?T: 

an  ancient  town  iu  Dalmatia,  situstC'i^ 
the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Ri‘* 
zonaeus  Jsinus  (G.  o/  Catiaro). 

Rb&da  or  RhSdos  ('PdSi;,  'PdSot : Rotu  - 
a Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  IndJiP'Jar 
in  Hispania  Tarniconensis,  founded  by  the  11^ 
dians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  oA*- 
bitanls  of  Mossilia. 

RhSd&ntu  (/lAdne),  one  of  the  chief  tiren  « 
Gaul,  ris<‘8  in  M.  Adula  on  the  Pennine  Alp*. 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flows  tirsl  id  • 
westerly  direction,  and  after  passing  through  ik 
Lac  us  Lemanus,  turns  to  the  S.,  passes  by  tk 
towns  of  Lugdunum,  Vienna,  Avenio  and  ArrU^f* 
receives  several  tributaries,  and  finally  ^ 
several  mouths  into  the  Sinus  Gallkus  in  the 
torrancao.  The  number  of  the  mouths  of  the 
is  stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers; 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequenUy  site^ 
its  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions  3 tDo^tsx 
of  which  the  niost  important  was  called  Gi 
$alioiiatm^  while  the  2 others  bore  the 
name  of  Libyca  oro,  being  distinguished  ftvo  ^ 
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other  ni  the  0$  Hitpnniente  and  the  Os  I Rh5dtti  'Pd3o» : 'Pd3ior,  Rhodinn : Hho  fos^ 
tapinum.  Beeidei  theie  mouths  there  was  a | the  E. ‘most  island  of  the  Ae^aean,  or  more 

canal  to  the  E.  of  the  Os  Aiassalioticum,  called  I specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  Sea.  lies  off  the  S. 
Fossae  Marianae,  which  was  dug  by  order  of  j coast  of  Caria,  due  8.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
Marius  dtiring  hii  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  \ sema  (C.  Aloitpo)^  at  the  distance  of  about  1 2 geog. 
to  make  an  easier  connection  between  the  Rhone  [ miles.  Its  length,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about 
and  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  mouths  of  the  river  45  miles  ; its  greatest  breadth  about  20  to  25.  In 
were  frequently  choked  up  with  snnd.  The  Rhone  early  times  it  was  called  Aethraca  and  Ophiussa, 
is  a very  rapid  riTer,  and  its  upn-ard  navigation  is  and  lexeral  other  names.  The  earliest  Greek  re- 
therefore  difficult,  though  it  is  navigable  for  large  cords  make  mention  of  iL  Mythological  stories 
vessels  as  high  as  Lugdunum,  and  by  means  of  the  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who 

Amr  still  further  N.  raised  it  from  beneath  the  waves  ; and  its  first 

Bhddfi.  [Uhodos.]  peopling  to  the  Tekhines,  children  of  Thalatta  (/Ae 

RhWa  and  KhodidpdUf  ('PoSfo,  'PoSidvoAoi : Alea),  upon  whose  destruction  hr  a deluge,  the  lie- 
'PoSifOf,  'Po3iovoAfT)7f  : Ksh-nissar^  Ru.),  a liada?  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helios,  where 

mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Corv’dallus,  with  a they  formed  7 tribes,  and  founded  a kingdom, 
temple  of  Asclepins.  which  soon  became  flourishing  by  their  skill  in  as> 

^5dIof  (‘P^iOt : prob.  the  brook  of  the  Darda-  tronomy  and  navigation,  and  other  sciences  and 
nrlks')^  a small  river  of  the  Troad,  mentioned  both  arts.  These  traditions  app'^  to  signify  the  early 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rose  on  the  lower  peopling  of  the  island  by  some  of  the  civilised  races 
slopes  of  Ml.  Ida,  and  flowed  N.  W.  into  the  Hel-  of  W.  Asia,  probably  the  Phoenicians.  After  other 
lespont,  I>etween  Abydus  and  Dardanus,  after  re-  alledged  migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its 

ceiving  the  8elleii  from  the  W.  It  is  identified  Hellenic  colonisation,  which  is  ascril>ed  to  Tlepo- 

by  some  with  the  river  nWo>y,  which  Thucydides  lemus.  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war, 
mentions,  between  Cynossema  and  Abydus.  Some  and  after  that  war  to  Althaemenes.  Homer  men- 
nuide  it  erroneously  a tribatary  of  the  Aesepu.  tions  the  3 Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes,  namely. 
It  if  found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanus.  Lindas,  lalysus,  and  Camirus  ; and  these  cities,  with 
Bh6ddpe  ('Poddrv)),  one  of  the  highest  range  of  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus,  formed  the  Dorian 
mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from  Mu  Scomias,  Hexapolis,  which  was  established,  from  a period  of 
E.  of  the  river  Nestui  and  the  boundaries  of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Asia 
Macedonia,  in  a S.  E.-ly  direction  almost  down  to  j Minor.  Rhodes  soon  became  a great  maritime 
the  coast.  It  is  highest  in  its  northern  part,  and  f state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  par- 
is  thickly  covered  with  wood-  Rhodope,  like  the  I celled  out  between  the  3 cities  above  mentioned. 
reit  of  Thrace,  was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  The  Rhodians  made  distant  voyages,  and  founded 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  con-  numerous  colonies,  of  which  the  chief  were,  Rhoda 
nection  with  the  worship  of  this  god.  in  Iberia  ; (iela,  in  Sicily  ; Parthenope,  Salocia, 

Bh64fipii  ('Po3wwif),  a celebrated  Greek  courte-  Siris,  and  Syf^ris,  in  Italy;  settlements  in  the 
ran,  of  Thracian  origin,  was  a fellow-slave  with  Balearic  islands  ; and,  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
the  poet  Aesop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the  Soli  in  Cilicia,  .md  Oigae  and  Corydalla  in  Lycia. 
Samian  ladmon.  She  afterwards  became  the  pro-  During  this  early  period  the  government  of  each  of 
perty  of  Xanthes,  another  Samian,  who  carried  the  3 cities  seems  to  have  b^n  monarchical  ; but 
her  to  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  about  ii.c.  fifiO  the  whole  island  seems  to  have 
and  at  this  great  sea-port  she  carried  on  the  trade  been  united  in  an  oligarchial  republic,  the  chief 
of  an  hetaera  for  the  benefit  of  her  master.  While  magistrates  of  which,  called  piytancs,  were  taken 
thus  employed,  Charaius,  the  brother  of  the  poetess  I from  the  family  of  the  Kratidac,  who  had  l>epn  the 
Sappho,  who  had  come  to  Naocraiis  at  a merchant,  rojTil  family  of  Inlysus.  (DisooRAa:  Dokiki:*.] 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ransomed  her  from  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelof-onnesion  war,  Rhodes 
slavery  for  a large  sum  of  money.  She  was  in  was  one  of  those  Dorian  nuiritime  states  which 
consequence  attacked  by  Soppho  in  a poem.  She  were  subject  to  Athens  ; but  in  the  20lh  year  of 
continued  to  live  at  Naueralis,  and  with  the  tenth  the  war,  4 12,  it  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
part  of  her  gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  I ft  iron  oligarchical  party,  which  had  l*een  depressed  and 
spits,  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  their  leaders,  the  Eratidae,  expelled,  recovered  their 
culled  HhodopU  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her  former  power,  under  Dorieus.  In  408,  the  new 
poem  spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  Dorichn.  It  capital,  called  Bhodtu,  wu«  built,  and  peopled  from 
it  therefore  probable  th.at  Doricha  was  her  real  the  3 ancient  cities  of  lalytus,  Lindiu,  and  Camirus. 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Hhodopis,  The  historj*  of  the  island  now  presents  a series  of 
which  signifies  the  “ roiy-cheeked,**  on  account  of  conflicts  between  the  democratic.il  and  oligarchical 
her  beauty.  There  was  a tale  current  in  Greece  parties,  and  of  subjection  to  Athens  and  SparU  in 
that  Hhodopis  built  the  third  pyramid.  It  has  turn,  till  the  end  of  the  Social  war,  .355,  when  its 
bwn  conjtxtured,  with  gT*-at  probability,  that  in  independence  was  acknowdedgiKl.  Then  followed 
consequence  of  her  name  Hhodopis,  the  “rosy-  a conflict  w'ith  the  princes  of  Caria,  daring  W’hicb 
cheeked,’*  she  was  confounded  wjth  Nitocris,  the  the  island  was  for  a time  subject  to  Artemisia, 
beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  and  the  heroine  of  many  and,  noroinolly  at  least,  to  Idrieus.  During  this 
an  Egyptian  legend,  who  is  said  by  the  ancient  period  there  were  grrat  internal  disscr.sions,  which 
chronoiogers  to  have  built  the  third  pyramid.  wen?  at  length  composed  by  a mixed  form  of  go- 

Kb$d0i  (*Pd8ot),  sometimes  railed  £h6d5.  remment,  uniting  the  elements  of  aristocracy  and 
daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Halia,  or  of  Helios  and  democracy.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  they 
Ainphitrite,  or  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite,  or  lastly  submitted  to  Alexander  ; but,  upon  his  death,  they 
of  (keonua  From  her  the  island  of  Rhode*  is  expelled  the  Miwedonian  garrison-  In  the  ensuing 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  ; and  in  ibis  island  wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the 
she  bore  to  Helios  7 sons.  I son  of  L^os  and  their  city,  Rhodes,  successfully 
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endured  a moat  fkmouj  by  the  forces  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetet,  who  at  lengrth,  in  admiration 
of  the  valour  of  the  be«ief(ed,  prf**ented  them  with 
the  engines  he  had  used  a;:ainst  the  city,  from  the 
sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  cele- 
brated * Colossus,  which  is  described  under  the 
name  of  its  artist.  Chares.  The  stale  now  for  a 
long  time  Hourisbed,  with  an  extensire  commerce, 
and  with  such  a maritime  power,  that  it  compelled 
the  Byxantioes  to  remit  the  toU  which  they  levied 
on  ships  pasting  the  Bosporus.  At  length  they 
came  into  connection  with  the  Romans,  whose 
alliance  they  joined,  with  Attalus,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  in  the  war  against  Philip  111.  of  Macedon. 
In  the  ensuing  war  with  Aniiocbus,  the  Rhodians 
gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  Heel ; and, 
in  the  subsequent  partition  of  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
supremacy  of  S.  Caria,  where  they  bad  had  settle- 
ments from  an  early  period.  (Pseaia  Ruodio- 
El'M.]  A tempocarj  interruption  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome  was  caused  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they  were  severely 
punished,  168  ; but  they  recover^  the  fsvoar  of 
Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  they  rendered  in 
the  Mithndaiic  war.  In  the  Civil  wars,  they 
took  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered  in  consequence 
from  Cassius,  4'J,  but  were  afterwards  compensated 
for  their  losses  by  the  favour  of  Antonios.  They 
a*ere  nt  length  deprived  of  their  independence  by 
Clandius  ; and  their  prosperity  received  its  final 
blow  from  an  earthquake,  whKh  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  niius,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 

A.  D.  156.  The  celebrated  medieval  history  of  the 
island,  as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  Sl  John,  does  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  is  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility,  with  a delicious  climate.  It  was 
further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  distinguished 
schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek  oratory.  The 
city  of  Rhodes  was  hunous  for  the  beauty  iind  re- 
gularity of  its  architecture,  and  the  nuniber  of  statues 
which  adorned  it ; it  was  designed  by  Hippodamus 
of  Miletus.  [Comp.  Ialyhub,  Lindus,  and  Ca- 
XIRUS.J 

Rhoecus  fPoocof).  1.  A Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hylaeus,  pursued  Atalonta  in  Ar- 
cadia, but  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  relate  that  he 
was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  — »2. 
Son  of  Phileas  or  Philaeus,  of  Samos,  an  architect 
and  statuary,  lielongiog  to  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  Greek  on.  is  mentioned  as  the  head 
of  a family  of  Samian  artists.  He  dourished  about 

B.  c.  64U.  He  was  the  hrst  architect  of  the  great 
temple  of  Hera  at  Samos,  which  Theodonis  corn- 

let^  In  conjunction  with  Smilis  and  Theodonis, 
c constructed  the  labyrinth  at  Lemnos  ; and  he, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  who  succeeded  bin), 
invented  the  art  of  casting  statui^  in  broiizc  and 
iron. 

Rhootaom  (t2>  'Poireiov  &xpoi',  d 'poiret^f  dxvd, 
*Po*TfJoi  dxroi:  Virg.  lihoelea  litora : C.  InU-jtrh 
or  liarhie$i)^  a j>romontory,  or  a strip  of  rocky 
coast,  breaking  into  several  pMinonturies,  in  Mysia, 
on  the  Hellespont,  near  .\eantitim,  with  a town  of 
the  same  u.anie  (prob.  Palro  Cattro). 

Rhoetas.  L.\  centaur.  [ UHOEcrs.]~2.  One 
of  the  giants,  who  was  shun  by  Dionysus  ; he  is 
ustially  calietl  Kurvtus. 

Rhoxolani  or  Roxolkni,  a warlike  people  in 
European  Sannatia,  ou  the  coast  of  ^e  Polus 
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Maeotis,  and  between  the  Brnrsthenei  tad  ^ 
Tanais,  usually  supposed  to  be  tb«  tocettoo  d 
the  modem  Russians.  They  frequratlT 
and  plundered  the  Roman  provinces  S.  o£  the 
Danube  ; and  Hadrian  wsb  even  oblifed  to  per 
them  tribute.  They  are  menUoued  as  Isie  is  Cte 
Uth  century.  They  fought  with  lances  snd  vtta 
long  swords  wielded  with  both  hands  ; and  thez 
armies  were  c<Mnpoaed  cbiehy  of  cavalry. 

Rhyadtens  (*Pvr8oic4$ ; E4rmoa\  or  Lycu.  s 
considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Ruing  m Ht 
Dindymene,  opposite  to  the  sources  of  the  Hcmiu 
it  flows  N.  through  Phrygia,  then  turoi  N.  W. 
then  W.  and  then  N.  through  the  lake  Apo&v 
niati«,  into  the  Propontia  From  the  point 
it  left  Phrygia,  it  formed  the  boundary  of  Mto 
and  Biibynia.  Its  chief  tributary,  which  joint 
from  the  W.  below  the  lake  ApoUoniatis,  n 
called  Macsstits.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhrsh- 
cut,  Lucnllus  gained  a great  victory  over  Rins- 
dates,  ILC.  73. 

Rhypes  (‘Puwss  and  other  forms:  'PyraIof),CH 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia«  situated  between  Af> 
gium  and  Patrae.  It  was  destroyed  by  Aogaca 
and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patrae. 

Rhytlom  ('Puruw'),  a town  in  Crete,  tnentioiji 
by  Homer,  which  is  identified  by  modern  wnurv 
but  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  with  the  tor 
Ritymna. 

Riclaer,  the  Roman  ^ King-Maker,"  wu  dt 
son  of  a Euevian  chief,  and  was  brousht  op  itdt 
court  of  Valentinian  III.  He  served  with  dat»- 
tion  under  Aetius,  in  the  reign  of  Valentax 
III.  In  A.  D.  466  he  commanded  the  fleet  ef  to 
emperor  Avitus,  with  which  he  gained  a great  to 
tory  over  the  Vandals,  and  in  the  same  yestK 
deposed  Avitus ; but  as  he  was  a harbania  I* 
birth,  hs  would  not  assume  the  title  of  enp<ra. 
but  gave  it  to  Majorian,  intending  to  keep  the  to 
power  in  his  own  hands.  But  as  Msjorisa  pm^ 
more  able  and  energetic  than  Ricimer  hiJ  <t* 
pected,  he  was  put  to  death  in  46)  by  order  4 
Ricimer,  who  now  raised  Libius  Severas  to  to 
throne.  On  the  death  of  Severus  in  466, 
kept  the  government  in  his  own  hands  for  the  next 
18  months  ; but  in  467  Anthemius  was  appokvd 
emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
Ricimer  acquieKed  in  the  appointment,  acd  te 
ceived  the  daughter  of  Anthemius  in  xasiro^' 
but  in  472  be  made  war  against  his  hitber-ir/-Uv. 
and  took  Rome  by*  stonn.  Anthemius  prrifhed  s 
the  assault,  and  Olybrius  was  proclaim^  eaip^ 
by  Ricimer,  who  died  however  only  40  dap 
the  sack  of  Rome.. 

Rieinft.  L fRicinensis),  a town  in  Picco>& 
colonised  by  the  emperor  ^vems.  Its  minei  «* 
on  the  river  Potenxa  near  Maceiata.«fl.  Opt  ^ 
the  Kbudae  Insulae,  or  the  Ilrhridea. 

RigodfUum  {Rcol\  a town  of  the  T.'wiri  i* 
GsMia  Belgica,  distant  3 days*  march  Iron 
gontiacum. 

B5Mgna,  or  Robigo,  is  describ'd  by  io« 
Latin  writers  as  a divinity  w'orshij^d  fur  the 
pose  of  averting  blight  or  too  great  heal  fr«8  ^ 
young  cornfields.  The  festival  of  the  Rohif*^ 
was  cvlehmted  on  the  25th  of  April,  snd  ww  •» 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  But 
ing  the  imcertainty  of  the  ancients  themsri^  ^ 
to  whether  the  divinity  was  masculine  or  femini®'’ 
and  that  the  Romans  did  not  poy  divine  hon^  * 
any  evil  demon,  it  is  probable  that  the  diriw^ 
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RobifQ^  or  Robtgo,  w only  an  abitraction  of  the 
laler  Homans  from  tbo  fectival  of  the  Robigalia. 

Bobus,  a fortress  in  tbo  tetriU^  of  the  Rauraci 
in  Gallia  Reigica,  whkb  wu  built  by  ValentiniMO 
aeu  Basilia,  a.  D.  374. 

Boma  (Rotnanus:  Rom«\  the  eapilal  of  Italy 
and  of  the  worlds  was  situated  on  left  bank 
of  the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of 
Latiom,  about  16  milea  from  the  sea.  » A. 
History  of  the  City.  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  a colony  from  Alba  Longa,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Romulos,  about  8.  c.  753.  [Ro- 
MULUH.]  All  traditions  agree  that  the  original 
city  comprised  only  the  Mom$  J*i»latmua  or 

and  some  portion  of  the  ground  immediately 
below  it  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
followed  the  line  of  the  Fotmoerimn  (see  Diet  of 
Amtiq.  a e.),  and  was  boilt  in  a square  form, 
whence  it  was  called  Roma  Quadraia.  This  city 
on  the  Palatine  was  inhabited  only  by  Latina 
On  the  neighbouring  hills  there  also  eiisted  from 
the  earliest  times  settlements  of  Sabines  and  Etrus* 
cana  The  Sabine  town,  probably  called  Qmrunn, 
and  inhabited  by  Quintet,  was  situated  on  the 
hills  to  the  N.  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Qwi'ni- 
mmiig  and  Cb/NioftitM,  or  OapUaUam,  on  the  latter 
of  which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
These  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  afterwards  became 
united,  according  to  tradition,  iu  the  reign  of  Homi^ 
Ins,  and  the  2 peoples  formed  one  collective  body, 
known  under  the  name  of  **  Popolss  Roman  us  (et) 
Qihrites."  The  Ktnueans  were  settled  on  ilfoas 
Obefius,  and  extended  over  Mm»  Cispiut  and  Mont 
Oppimt^  which  are  part  of  the  Esquiline.  These 
Etruscans  were  at  an  eaHy  period  tncoqtorated  in 
the  Roman  state,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  plains  between  the  Caeljus  and  the  Esqni> 
line,  whence  the  Kicia  Twtem  derived  its  name. 
Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  ^w  in  popu- 
lation and  in  sixe.  Ancos  Martms  added  the 
Mcm»  Auentmue  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also 
built  a fortress  on  the  Jamiemim^  a kiU  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  as  a protection  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by  means 
of  the  Pons  Sublicius.  Home  was  still  further 
improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  and 
Servios  Tullius.  The  former  of  these  kings  con- 
structed the  vast  sewers  {doacae\  by  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  between  the  Palatioe  and 
Capitol  was  drained,  and  which  still  remain  with- 
out a stone  displaced.  He  also  laid  out  the  Circtu 
Maximus  and  the  forum,  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Saperbus. 
The  completion  of  the  city  however  was  ascribed 
to  Servius  Tullius.  This  king  added  the  Motu  Ti- 
ussnoAj  and  A/om  EequilinuM,  and  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a line  of  fortifications,  whkb 
comprised  all  the  seven  bills  of  Rome  (/ 
Capiiolimut,  Qwjrtnu/ii,  CoWiiu,  Avettimui,  Kimj- 
maliu  Hence  Rome  was  called  VrU 

SepticoUis.  These  fortifications  were  about  7 miles  in 
circumference.  At  Uiesame  time  Serviiisextended^ 
the  pomoerium  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  city  identioil  with  its  walla  In  R.C.  .390 
Rome  was  entirely  dettroyrd  by  the  Oaula  with 
the  exception  of  a few  bouses  on  the  Palatine. 
On  the  departure  of  the  barbarians  it  was  rebuilt 
in  great  haste  mid  confusion,  without  any  attention 
to  F^ularity,  arid  with  narrow  and  crooked  sueeta. 
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After  the  conquest  tA  the  Carthaginians  and  of 
the  monarchs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  buildings 
and  handsome  private  houses;  and  it  was  still 
further  embellished  by  Augustus,  who  introduced 
great  improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
both  erected  many  public  buildings  himself  and 
induced  all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  court  to  follow 
his  example.  So  greatly  had  the  appoarmoce  of 
the  city  improved  during  bis  long  and  prosperous 
reign  that  be  used  to  bout  that  he  had  found  the 
city  of  brick,  and  bad  left  it  of  marble.  Still  the 
main  features  of  the  city  remained  the  ume ; and 
the  narrow  streets  and  mean  bouses  formed  a 
striking  and  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  splendid 
public  buildings  and  magnificent  palaces  which  had 
been  recently  erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  64)  destroyed  two-thirds 
of  the  city.  Nero  availed  himeelf  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  his  passion  for  building ; and  the 
city  now  assumed  a mors  regular  and  stately  ajh 
pearance.  The  new  streets  were  made  both  wi^ 
and  straight ; the  height  of  the  houses  wu 
stricted ; and  a certain  part  of  each  wu  required 
to  be  built  of  Qabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  Rome  bad  long  since  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  ; but  down  to 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  aera  the  walls  of 
this  monarch  continued  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
city  properly  so  called.  These  walU  however  had 
long  since  been  rendered  quite  useless,  and  the 
city  was  therefore  left  without  any  fortifications. 
Acoordingl^y  the  emperor  Aurelian  determined  to 
surround  Rome  with  new  walls,  which  embraced 
the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs 
which  bad  subeequently  grown  up  around  it,  such 
u the  JattieoUt  on  the  right  buk  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  CoUi$  HcefmJorum  or  Afou  Piftcianu$  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  N.  of  the  Quirinalis. 
The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  commenced  by  this 
emperor  before  be  set  out  on  his  expedition  against 
Zenobia  (a.  n.  271),  and  were  terminated  by  his 
successor  Probus.  They  were  about  1 1 miles  la 
circumference.  They  were  restored  by  Uonorius, 
and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by  Belisariua  ~ B. 
DiTUions  of  tM  (hty.  Rome  was  divided  by 
Servius  Tullius  into  4 Regionet  or  districts,  corm- 
spending  to  the  4 citv  tribes.  Their  names  were  : 
1.  ^^'afiaroMO,  comprehending  the  space  from  the 
Subura  to  the  C^elius,  both  inclusive.  2.  E!i- 
gasfasa,  comprehending  the  Esquiline  hill.  3.  CW- 
limOy  extending  over  the  Quirinal  and  Virainal. 

4.  Palatxmt,  coroprehemling  the  Palatine  hiU.  The 
(^piloline,  as  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  the  Aven- 
tine,  were  not  included  in  these  Regionea  These 
Regimes  were  again  subdivided  into  27  Sacella 
Argaeoniro,  which  were  probably  erected  wbert 
two  streets  (coMpi/a)  crossed  each  other.  It  is 
probable  that  each  of  the  4 Hrgiooes  contained  6 
of  these  sacella,  and  that  the  remaining  .1  belonged 
to  the  Capitoline.  The  division  of  Servius  7'ullius 
into  4 Hegiones  remained  unchanged  til)  the  time  of 
.\ugustus;  but  this  emperor  made  a fresh  division 
of  the  city  into  14  Regiooes,  which  comprised 
both  the  ancient  city  of  Servius  Tullius  ami  all  the 
suburlis  which  had  been  subsequently  adii<d.  This 
division  was  made  by  .\ugustiis  to  facilitate  the 
iiitemai  government  of  the  city.  The  uamee  of 
the  Regiooes  were: — 1.  Porta  Cap^Ho,  at  the 

5.  E.  comer  of  the  city  by  the  Porta  Capeua.  2. 
CaeltmonUmm,  N.  E.  of  the  {^receding,  embracing 
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M.  Cacliai.  3.  Itis  ei  Srrapit^  N.  W.  of  No.  2, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Caeliu*,  the  Palatine 
and  Kequiline.  4.  Via  Sacra^  N.W.  of  No.  3, 
embracing  the  valley  between  the  Etquiline,  VimU 
nal  and  Quirinal  towards  the  Palatine.  5. 
EttptiUna  cum  Colle  Vimnalu  N.B.  of  No.  4,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  Etquiline  and  Yiminal 
6.  AUa  N.W.  of  No.  5,  comprising  the 

Quirinal.  7.  ^ V«  IxUa^  W.  of  No.  6,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Campus  Martius.  R.  Forum  Fo‘ 
wamum^  S.  of  No.  7,  comprehending  the  Capitoline 
and  the  valley  between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9. 
('irctu  Flammiut,  N.W.  of  No.  B«  extending  as 
far  as  the  Tiber,  and  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  Campus  Martius.  10.  Palatium^  S.K.  of  No.  8. 
containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Circu$  ^farimu$^ 
S.W.  of  No.  10,  comprehending  the  plain  between 
the  Palatine,  Aventine  and  Tiber.  12.  Piscina 
PuUica^  S.E.  of  No.  11.  13.  Aventtnus^  N.W.  of 

No.  12,  embracing  the  Aventine.  14.  Trans  TV- 
6erifN,  the  only  region  on  the  right  l«nk  of  the 
river,  containing  the  Insula  TAerina^  the  valley 
between  the  river  and  the  Janiculus,  and  a part  of 
this  mountain.  Each  of  these  Regiones  was  sub- 
divided into  a certain  number  of  rtci,  analogous  to 
the  sncella  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  houses  were 
divided  into  2 different  classes  called  respectively 
domus  and  insulae.  The  former  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
palazxi ; the  latter  were  the  habitations  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Each  insula  contained 
several  aptartments  or  sets  of  apartments,  which 
were  let  to  different  families,  and  it  was  frequently 
surrounded  with  shops.  The  insulae  contained 
several  stories ; and  as  the  >*alue  of  ground  in- 
creased in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of  a 
dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustus  restricted  the 
height  of  all  new  houses  to  70  feet,  and  Trajan  to 
60  feet.  No  houses  of  any  description  were  al- 
* lowed  to  be  built  close  together  at  Rome,  and  it 
was  provided  by  the  12  Tables  that  a space  of  at 
least  5 feet  should  be  left  between  every  house. 
The  number  of  insulae  of  course  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  domi.  It  is  stated  that  there  were 
46,602  insulae  at  Rome,  but  only  1790  domus.— 
C.  Size  and  Population  of  the  City.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was  about  7 miles;  but  a 
great  part  of  the  space  included  within  these  walls 
was  at  first  not  covered  with  buildings.  Subse- 
quently, ns  we  have  seen,  the  city  greatly  extended 
l^yond  these  limits;  and  a measurement  has  come 
down  to  us,  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  about  13  miles  in 
circumfereuce.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  size.  The  walls  of 
Aurclian  were  only  about  11  miles  in  circuit.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  population  of  the 
city  at  any  given  period.  We  learn  however 
from  the  Monumentum  Anevranum,  that  the  plebs 
nrbann  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  320,000.  This 
did  not  include  the  women  nor  the  senators  nor 
knights ; so  that  the  free  population  could  not  have 
been  less  than  650,000.  To  this  number  we  must 
add  the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  at  least  as 
numerous  ns  the  free  population.  Consequently 
Che  whole  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus must  have  been  at  least  1,300.000,  and  in 
all  probability  greatly  exceeded  that  number. 
Moreover,  ns  we  know  that  the  city  continued  to 
inc.v.'ise  in  size  and  population  down  to  the  time  of 
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Vespasian  and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  &r  vroof 
in  supposing  that  the  city  contained  nearly  2 Bil- 
lions of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those  empern. 

Walls  and  Oates.  L Wall  of  Romnlu 
The  direction  of  this  wall  is  described  by  Tscitu. 
Commencing  at  the  Forum  Boorium,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  arch  erected  there  to  Sep 
timius  Sevenis,  it  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Pau- 
line, having  the  valley  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Circus  Maximus  on  the  right,  as  far  as  the  altar  if 
Consus,  nearly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Circus ; thence  it  turned  round  the  souihem  awh 
of  the  Palatine,  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill  oearij 
in  a straight  line  to  the  Curiae  Veteres,  which  itoec 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constastuy. 
thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  the  sumontif 
which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  desceodri 
again  on  the  other  side  to  the  angle  of  the  Fens, 
which  w*os  then  a morass.  In  this  wall  there 
3 gates,  the  number  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  tk 
Etruscan  religion.  1.  PorUi  Mmfoma  or  3/apw'. 
also  called  Porta  vtius  PalaHu  the  ncithrr 
slope  of  the  P.alatine,  at  the  point  where  the  Ts 
Sacra  and  the  Via  Nova  met.  2.  Porta  Romtusi 
at  the  w'estem  angle  of  the  hill  near  the  tempi 
Victory,  and  between  the  modem  churches  of  * 
Toodoro  and  Santa  Anastasia.  3.  Tbemoevf 
position  of  the  3rd  gate  is  not  mentioned,  for 
PvrUs  Janualis  appears  to  be  identical  will  ' 
Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known  as  the  ta.- 
of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  si  '■ 
fomm,  and  could  have  had  no  connection  with  ik 
original  city  of  Romulus.  — IL  Walls  of  iff 
viu  TnlUnt.  It  is  stated  that  this  kiiv  * 
rounded  the  whole  city  with  a wall  of  hewn  M*; 
but  there  are  many  reasons  for  quesUonior  it 
statement.  The  7 hills  on  which  Rome  wii  | 
were  most  of  them  of  great  natural  strength,  iiig 
sides  actually  precipitous,  or  easily  rendered  vf  | 
cutting  away  the  soft  tiifo  rock.  Instead, 
fore,  of  building  a wall  around  the  whole  datfi 
the  city,  Servius  Tnllus  appears  only  to  haw# 
nected  the  several  hills  by  wralls  or  trenches  li* 
across  the  narrow  valleyi  w’hich  separated^* 
'I'he  roost  formidable  ]»art  of  these  ftatihcaap* 
the  Agger  or  mound,  w’hich  extended 
broad  table-land  formed  by  the  junctioa 
Quirinal,  Esqniline,  and  Viminal,  since  H 
this  side  that  the  city  was  roost  open  to  thcii^  j 
of  the  enemy.  The  agger  w'as  a gft  j 
part  or  mound  of  eartli,  50  feet  wide  andiVl 
60  high,  faced  with  flagstones  and  fiaaksd^l 
towers,  and  at  its  foot  was  a moat  lii 
broad  and  30  deep.  There  are  still  tramrf^H 
work.  Starting  from  the  southern  extnaiV^| 
this  mound  nt  the  Porta  Esquilina,  the  fortiiffflJI 
of  Senilis  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the 
and  Aventine  hills  to  the  river  Tibtf  by  the 
Trigemina.  From  this  point  to  the  y.| 
mentana  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
hill,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  wall,  the 
itself  being  considered  a sufficient  defence. 

Porta  Flumentma  the  fortificatioos 
tacnced ; and  ran  along  the  outside  edge  • I 
Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  till  thev  1 

norihom  extremity  of  the  agger  at  the  Porta  Cw  I 
lina.  The  number  of  the  gates  in  the  waHi  • | 
Servius  is  uncertain,  and  the  position  of 
them  is  doubtful.  Pliny,  inde^,  rtat«  that  thw 
number  w.is  37  ; but  it  is  almost  certain  that  t®e 
number  includes  many  mere  openings  aide  thfoufc 
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Patiriciaa. 

le.  p. 

Plnctano. 

88.  F. 

CceUno. 

17.  P. 

Solaria. 

87.  P. 

PalotiniM  (AenlUwFV 

18.  r.  NuracBtoao. 
To/ae«  p.  G48.] 

88.  P. 
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the  walls  to  connect  difTerent  parts  of  the  cit}f  with 
the  suburbs,  since  the  walls  of  Senrius  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  gates  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  : 
— 1.  Porta  CrJlina^  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
agger,  and  the  most  N.*ly  of  all  the  gates,  stood  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via 
Nomentana,  just  above  the  N.  angle  of  the  Vigna 
dei  Certosini.  2,  P.  riwiao/u,  S of  No.  1.  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  agger.  3.  P.  E^tquUina^  S.  of 
No.  ‘i.  on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Oallienus.  which 
probably  replaced  it;  the  Via  Praenestina  and 
(.aliicona  b^n  here.  4.  P.  Querqwitdana^  S.  of 
No.  X 5.  P.  CaelioTnonia$ta^  S.  of  No.  4,  on  the 
heights  of  M.  Caelios.  behind  the  hospital  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Latcrano,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  2 modem  streets  which  bear  the  name  of 

5.  Steiano  Hotondo,  and  the  SS.  Qoattro  CoronatL 

6.  P.  Capena^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Roman  gates,  from  which  issued  the  Via  Appia.  It 
Hood  S.  \V.  of  No.  5.  and  at  the  S.  W.  foot  »>f  the 
Cselian.  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattei.  7,  8,  y.  P.  Laven^iSy  P. 
Rdiidtuculana^  and  P.  A'uertd.  3 of  the  most  8.-Iy 
cates  of  Rome,  lying  between  the  Coelian  and  the 
Aventine.  The  walls  of  Senrius  probably  here 
took  a great  bend  to  the  S..  inclosing  the  heights 
of  bta  Balbina  and  Sta  Saba.  10.  P,  Minucia^ 
probably  W.  of  the  3 preceding,  and  on  the  S.  of 
the  ATentine.  11.  P.  Trigemiita^  on  the  N. W.  of 
the  Aventine.  near  the  Tiber  and  the  great  s.a]t 
iTjurarines.  12.  P.  Flnineniana^  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding. near  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  Capitol  and 
riosc  to  the  Tiber.  13.  P.  CarmenUUU^  N.  of 
No.  12.  and  at  the  foot  of  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Capitoline.  near  the  altar  of  Carmenta.  and  lead- 
ing to  tbe  Forum  Olitorium  and  the  Theatre  of 
.Marcellus.  This  gate  contained  2 passages,  of 
wb»ch  the  right  hand  one  was  called  Porta  See- 
Irnta  from  the  time  that  the  3Ui)  Fabii  passed 
thfottgh  it.  and  was  always  avoided.  14.  P»  Ratn- 

N.  of  No.  13,  and  at  the  N.W.  slope  of 
toe  Capitoline.  leading  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
to  the  Campus  Martini.  15.  P.  Fontimility  N,  of 
No.  14,  (u>  :!te  W.  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  also  lead- 
to  the  Campus  Martins.  16.  P.  iymqmUis,  N.  of 
N'oi.  1*.  nlso  on  the  W.  slope  of  tbe  same  hill. 
17.  P.  o^ofigoris,  N.  of  No.  16,  on  iho  N.W.  slope 
of  the  tame  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Solus.  18.  P. 
Trtin$f>AaJis.  The  position  of  this  gate  is  quite 
uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  mop*  or  less  directly, 
to  the  Campus  Mortius.  — III.  Walls  of  Anro- 
iUn.  These  wails  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  which  surround  the  modem  city  of  Rome, 
wuh  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond  the  Tiber. 
The  Jnniculus  and  the  adjacent  sulmrb  was  the 
only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber  which  was  in- 
cluded within  the  fortiheations  of  Aurelian ; for 
the  V'atican  was  not  sunxmnded  with  walls  till 
the  time  of  Leo  IV.  in  the  9ih  century.  On 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls  of  Aurelian 
embraced  on  the  N.  the  Collis  Hortulorum  or 
Pincianua,  on  the  W.  the  Campus  Martios,  on  the 
K.  the  Campus  Ksquilinus,aiid  on  tho  S.  the  Mons 
Testaceos.  The^  were  14  gates  in  the  Aurelian 
walla,  most  of  which  derived  their  names  from  the 
roads  issuing  frr>m  them.  These  were,  on  the  N. 
• ide : 1.  P.  AmrrRa^  on  the  Tiber  in  front  of  the 
P roa  Aeliui.  2.  P.  Pmaamt^  on  the  hill  of  the 
Mune  name.  3.  J*.  StUarui^  extant  under  the  same 
i.ame,  but  restored  in  modern  times.  4.  P.  A'o- 
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mentono.  leading  to  the  ancient  P.  Collina.  On 
the  E.  side:  5.  P.  TAurtina^  leading  to  the  old  P. 
Esquilina,  now  Porta  S.  Lorenro.  6.  P.  Pmr- 
nestina^  now  Poita  Maggiore.  On  the  S.  side  : 7. 
P.  Ast'nanu,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.  8.  P.  Afeirvnis^  or  Afetronii^  or  Metros 
no,  wbkh  baa  now  {iisapjteared,  probably  at  tbe 
entrance  to  the  Caeliaii,  ^tween  S.  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo  and  the  Vill.!  Mattei.  9.  P.  /.o/ina,  now 
w'alled  up.  10.  P.  Appia^  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
craxio.  The  roads  through  this  gate  and  through 
No.  9,  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capena.  II.  P, 
OfOentis^  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  S.  Paolo. 
On  the  W.  side:  12.  P.  Portmenm^  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  near  the  river,  from  which  issued 
the  rood  to  Portus.  13.  A second  P.  Aurelia^  on 
tlic  W.  slope  of  the  Janiculus,  now  Porta  Pan- 
crazio.  14.  /*.  HepiiiHiana^  near  the  Tiber,  which 
was  destroyed  by  .Alexander  VI.««£.  Bridget. 
There  weri*  8 bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  pro- 
bably ran  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  S : — 

1.  Pom  Atltus^  which  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
led  from  the  city  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

2.  Pom  S'eronianut^  or  Vaticanut^  which  led  from 
the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
piers  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  ore  low.  nt  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito.  3.  P,  Aurtitua^  sometimes,  but  errone- 
ously, railed  Jamculrntis^  which  led  to  the  Jani- 
culus and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  **  Ponte  Siito,**  which  was  built  by 
Sistus  IV.  upon  the  mins  of  the  old  bridge.  4,  5. 
P.  PabriciM  and  P.  Cctitua^  the  two  bridges  which 
connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the 
latter  with  the  Janiculus.  Roth  are  still  remain- 
ing. The  P.  Fabricius.  which  was  built  by  one 
\u  Fabricius,  curator  viarum,  a short  time  before 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  bears  the  name  of 
**  Ponte  Quattro  Capi.”  The  P.  Cestius.  which 
was  built  at  a much  later  age,  is  now  called  **  Ponte 
S.  Bartolommeo.”  6.  P.  iimatorius^  or  /Wa/tVtas, 
below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  formed  the  com- 
munication between  the  Palatine  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  Janiculus.  7.  Sut»iiciM^  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ancus  Manius,  when  he  erected  a fort  on 
the  Janiculus.  It  was  built  of  wood,  whence  its 
name,  w hich  comes  from  svfjUces,  ” wooden  beams.** 
It  was  carried  away  several  times  by  the  river, 
but  from  a feeling  of  religious  respect  w.-u  always 
rebuilt  of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times.  8.  P. 

or  A/u/rtiu.  now  **  Ponte  Mollc,**  was  situ- 
ated outside  the  city,  N.  of  the  P.  Aelius,and  was 
built  by  Aeniilius  iikaunis  the  censor.*  F.  Inte- 
rior of  the  City.  I.  Fora  and  Campi  I ho 
Fora  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paxed  with 
•tones,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used  as  market 
places,  or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  An 
account  of  the  Fora  is  given  elsewhere.  [ Fori'M.] 
Tbe  Campi  xvere  also  «t|jen  spaces  of  ground,  but 
much  huger,  covered  with  grass,  planted  with  trees, 
and  adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  places  of  exercise  and  amusement, 
and  m.vy  be  compared  with  the  London  parks. 
These  Campi  were:  1.  Afurfias,  the  open 

plain  lying  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Tiber,  of 
which  the  soulhcm  part,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Circus  Flaniinius  was  called  Flamimut, 
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or  Praia  F^aminia.  Thi*  plain,  which  wm  by  &r 
the  most  celolimU’d  of  all,  is  spoken  of  aepantely. 
£Campi  « Mabtii**.]  l.f'ampui  ScetcraluM^clom 
to  the  Porta  Collina  and  within  the  walla  of  Ser- 
Tins,  where  the  vesuli  who  had  broken  their  towi 
of  chastity  were  entombed  alive.  3.  Camjm$ 
^^n/7>«e,  pnjbaWy  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  K.  of  the  Carnpoa  Martiua.  on  the  right 
of  the  Corsn,  and  N.  of  the  Ptaua  degli  Apoatoli, 
4.  CumpuM  Asytu/inKs,  ooUide  of  the  agger  of  Ser> 
rius  and  near  the  Porta  Eaquilina.  where  criminals 
were  executed,  and  the  lower  claasea  were  buried. 
The  creater  part  of  this  f^in  waa  afterwards  con- 
verted into  pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  palace  i 
of  Maecenas.  5,  ('aittpus  ViimnaiUy  on  the  E.  | 
slope  of  the  Viinin.'U  near  the  Villa  Negroni. i 
Streets  and  DUtriets.  There  ore  said  to  have  : 
been  in  all  215  streets  in  Rome.  The  broad  streets 
were  called  Km«  and  Viei*\  the  narrow  streets 
Ang\porius.  The  chief  streets  were : 1.  Tio  Sacroj 
the  principal  street  in  Rome.  It  began  near  the 
Sacellum  Streniae,  in  the  valley  between  the  Cie- 
lian  and  the  hlsquiline,  aiid  leaving  the  Flamn 
Amphitheatre  (Colosseum)  on  the  left  ran  along 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  passing  under  the 
arch  of  *Titus,  and  past  the  Furuta  Rornanum.  till  it 
reached  the  CapitoL  *2.  Pia  Lata^  ted  from  the  N. 
side  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Porta  RiOumena  to  the 
Poru  Flarainia,  whence  the  N.  part  of  it  was 
called  Via  Flaminia.  3,  Via  Aoeo,  by  the  aide 
of  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the 
ancient  Porta  Romanula  and  the  Velabrum  to  the 
Forum,  and  was  connected  by  a side  street  with 
the  Via  Sacra.  4.  rtcas  Ja^rius^  led  from  the 
Porta  Cannentalis  under  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum 
Rornanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  Basilica  Julia 
and  the  Lacus  Senilins.  5.  ricas  TWeas. connected 
the  Velabrum  with  the  Forum,  running  W.  of,  and 
nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via  Nora.  It  contained  a 
great  miml>cr  of  shops,  where  articles  of  luxury  were 
sold,  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  possess  the  beat  of 
characters  {Tuju'i  iurha  vkiy  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3. 

2*28>.  6.  Vietu  CypritUy  ran  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Fsquiline.  The  upper  part  of  it,  turning  on  the 
right  to  the  Urbius  Clivus,  was  called  Sctlenhu 
Vicu9,  because  Tullia  here  drove  her  chariot  over 
the  corpse  of  her  father  Servius.  7>  Vtcma  Patricius^ 
in  the  valley  between  the  Ksquiline  and  the  Vimi- 
na]  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  Via  Urbana  and 
Via  di  S.  Pudenziana.  8.  Picus  J/ncuty  in  the 
district  of  Ksquiline.  but  the  exact  situation  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  stiid  to  have  been  so  called, 
becauH*  African  hostages  were  kept  here  duiing 
the  fir»t  Punic  war.  9.  yicut  Sandalariuty  also  in 
the  district  of  the  Ksquiline,  extending  as  far  ns 
the  heights  of  the  Cannae.  Besides  the  shops  of 
the  sloH'makers,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it 
conUined  several  booksellers*  shops.  lU.  Pi^s 
VUnarius  or  Pi/rari«jt,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  citv, 
near  the  Porta  Capena.  11.  Lom;ua,  in  the 

Vallii  Quirini  between  the  Quirinal  and  V'inimal, 
now  S.  V'iuile.  12.  Capai  A/rkory  near  the  Co- 
losseum,  the  modem  Via  de  S.  Quattro  Coronati. 
13.  Sutunt  or  Sttffurroy  a district,  through  which  a 
street  of  the  same  name  ran,  was  the  whole  valley 
between  the  Ksquilir>e,  Quirinal  and  Viminal.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town 


• Tina,  properly  il^ifled  a quarter  of  the  cUv.  bi 

the  prlncl|>al  street  to  a virus  was  rrt'ouentlv  call^  b 

the  name  of  the  Vwus  to  which  it  beloojed. 


and  oonUined  s groit  number  of  shops  ad  bntbdt 
14.  VaUoy  a bei^t  nrar  the  forum,  which 
from  the  Palatine  near  the  Arch  of  Titm,  ts  tW 
EsquiliDCi,  and  wrbich  separated  the  vsbev  of  tW 
forum  from  that  of  the  Colosaeum.  Ou 
weiw  shoaled  the  Basilica  of  Coostsnbne  sad  th 
temple  of  Venus  snd  Rome.  1 A Conaw,  a diitn: 
on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Esquiline.  or  the  nodr; 
height  of  S.Pietro  in  Vincoli,  wboe  Ponpey,  Cion 
and  many  other  distinguished  Romans  liv^  14 
Vehhrmmy  a district  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Pika 
between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Fomm 
was  originally  a morass.  1 7.  .de9«taishasi,apha 
at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  by  the  side  sftk 
Vicus  Jugarius,  where  the  house  of  Sp. 
once  stood.  [Sm  p.  407.  a.]  18.  Aroiir^sat,if» 
trict  of  uncertain  site,  but  probably  at  the  S.  a 
treroity  of  the  Quiriaal  between  the  Subm.  ih 
Forum  of  Nerra  and  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Tb 
etymology  of  tbs  name  is  uncertain  ; tame  d ih 
ancients  derived  it  front  argilia  **  white  dzC; 
others  from  a here  Argus,a  friend  of  £ft£der.vb 
is  said  to  have  been  buri^  here.  19.  iMttmxy. 
a district  near  the  Aigiletuxn  and  ths  Fenn 
catorium,  on  which  subsequently  the  Basiiia  Pan 
was  built.  In  this  district  aras  one  of  the  ftt 
prisons,  called  Lamtamiaa  or  Oimr  Ijutsmam. 
^Ul.  Templaa.  There  are  mid  to  have  bore  ^ 
temples  in  Rome.  Of  these  the  fcdlowiog.  eatm 
rated  for  the  meet  part  in  chronologic  erit 
were  the  principal:  — 1.  Temptmm  Jom 
on  the  Capitolioe,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
temples,  bailt,  according  to  tradition,  by  Rmisi 
and  restored  by  Augustus.  2.  71  /Mei,  likewiK< 
the  Capitoline,  built  by  Nuxna,  and  ivstoce^  w 
cemively  by  A.  Atilius  CoUatinus  and  M.  Atsi^ 
Scaums.  3.  T.  Jtmi,  also  called  Jamu  Btfkat 
Pi/arwttBy  Janui  Gemmm$  and  y/emms  Qifirivw,  ih 
built  by  Nnma,  was,  properly  speaking,  bbU 
temple,  but  a passage  with  an  entrance  atmhtft 
the  gates  of  which  were  opened  during  vsr 
clos^  in  times  of  peace.  It  was  situst^  NX< 
the  forum  towards  the  Quirinal.  Then  evre  «a 
other  temples  of  Janus  nt  Rome,  of  which  <et  ** 
near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  otbsfi^* 
the  forum  of  NerviL  4.  Atde$  V<Aae,  s rs^ 
temple  built  by  Numa.  in  the  5.  part  of  the 
or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  adjoining  thc^ 
Aainae,  probably  near  Sta  Maria  Libexaticr.  TW 
Atrium  yeMtaeyB\9oat]\oA  AMum  RrpiuwtyjtfAt^'l 
formed  a port  of  the  Regia  Noznae,  which 
regarded  as  forming  a portioo  of  the  building 
to  Vesta.  5.  7'.Z)»oaae,on  the  Av«itine,wliichhJ» 
hence  called  by  Martial  CW/ii  /A'ojkm,  hoilt  by  ^ 
vius  Tullius,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Rem- 
and the  members  of  the  Latin  league,  and 
by  Augustus,  probably  near  the  inodeni  fh«** 
S.  Prisca.  6.  T,  lAtuaty  frequently  confoonded  w® 
the  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius  Tulliuv 
the  Aventine,  probably  on  the  side  adjoini^ 
Circus.  7.  T.  Jovity  usually  called  ike 
situated  on  the  S.  summit  of  the  Capitoline  ^ 
was  vowed  by  Tarqutnios  Priscas  and  v 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  It  was  the  most  nagiu*'^' 
of  all  the  temples  in  Rome,  and  is  described  ^ 
where.  [CaPlTOLtL'M.]  8,  T.  Saiumi,  shicb  *** 
also  used  os  the  Aerarium,  on  the  Clivus 
nus  and  by  the  Forum,  to  which  ic  is  sopp'*'* 
the  3 pillars  in  the  fonun  belong.  It  vrsi 
Tarquinius  Superbus  and  retU»red  succcssi^dy 
L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Septimhu  Scrarm 
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Aedft  CoMorii  of  T.  Ca$ton$  ei  PoRudt.,  by  the 
Forum,  near  the  fountain  of  Jutuma,  in  which  the 
senate  frequently  assembled.  Ft  was  rowed  bv  the 
dictator  A.  Posturaius  in  the  {fteat  battle  witL  the 
* l^tins  near  the  lake  Regillu8,and  was  snccessirely 
restored  by  Metellus  Daimaticus,  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula and  Claudius.  10.  T.  Aferewni,  between  the 
Circus  Maximus  and  the  Aventine.  11.7*.  CermV, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Arentine  near  the  Circus.  12. 
T.  Apollmi*^  Wtween  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  near  the  Porticus  Octariae, 
where  the  senate  often  assembled.  13.  T.  Junomu 
^et/moe,  on  the  Aventine,  14.  T.  Martu  Extra- 
muraneu  before  the  Porta  Capena  on  the  Via  Appia. 

15.  T.Junonii  A/oix  /ae,  on  the  area  of  the  Capi* 
toline,  where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  had  sto^. 

16.  T.  Juftotris  Lufittur,  on  the  W.  summit  of  the 
Esquiline.  17.  T.  Comcordia*^  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  above  the  forum  in  which  the  senate 
frequently  assembled.  There  were  probably  two 
temples  of  Concordia,  both  by  the  forum,  of  which  the 
more  ancieut  was  consecrated  by  CamiJlus,  and  the 
other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Concordia  ore 
to  be  seen  behind  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sererua 

18.  r.  •So/u/w,  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  near 
the  Porta  ^^lutaris,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Fabius  Pictor,  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

19.  T.  before  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and 

near  the  coniines  of  the  Campus  Martius,  in  which 
the  senate  assembled,  in  order  to  give  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors  and  to  receive  applications 
from  generals  who  solicited  the  honour  of  a triumph. 

20.  T.  J<Mri$  Victorit^  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 

Dora  us  Augusti  and  the  Curia  Vetos.  21.  T.  Ktc- 
torioe,  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  the  Clivus 
Victoriae  above  the  Porta  Romanula  and  the 
circus,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods  was  at  first  preserved.  22.  7*.  Mognae  \iatru 
Idaew^  near  the  preceding  and  the  Casa  Romuti,  in 
which  the  above  named  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
placed  13  years  after  its  arrival  in  Rome.  23.  7*. 
JoTu  StiUoriM^  near  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  where  the  senate  frequently  assembled.  24. 
T.  on  the  Quirinal,  where  also  the  swate 

frequently  assembled,  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Augustus.  25.  T.  Eortunat,  built  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius in  the  Furum  Boatium.  26.  T.  AexiJapii  in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it 
Insula  Aescuiapii.  27<  7*.  Mentis  and  Inserts 
Erydnae,  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  same 
time  and  close  to  one  another  on  the  Capitoline. 
There  was  also  another  teniple  of  Venus  Erydna 
before  the  Porta  Collina.  28.  T.  Honoris  and  Pir- 
/h4is,  which  were  built,  close  to  one  another,  near 
the  pnrta  Ca^iena  and  V’ia  Appia,  by  Marcellus, 
and  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  art  brought  from 
Sjractise.  29.  T.  J<yvis^  in  the  island  of  the  ’Fiber, 
near  the  temple  of  Aesculapius-  30.  T.  Fannie  in 
the  island  of  the  Tib^r.  31.  T.  .^i,  in  the  Konim 
OUtorium.  32.  T.  Jnnonis  So^itat  or  A/utuiae^  in 
the  Forum  Olitnrium  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellua 
33.  T.  Etrtatis^  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  which  was 
polled  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus.  34.  Aei/es  Eortunae  EqueMrit^  in  the 
Campus  Flaminius  near  the  theatre  of  Poroper. 
built  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  roof  of  which,  made 
of  marble,  was  brought  from  a temple  of  Juno  I.ti- 
cina  in  Druttiara.  It  was  probably  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberims  since  In  a-D. 
22  we  are  told  there  was  no  temple  of  Fortima 
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Equestris  at  Rome.  There  were  other  temples  of 
Fortnna  on  the  Palatine,  Quirinal.  Ac.  3.5.  Aedes 
Hercutis  Musarum^  dose  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
and  between  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
and  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  Muses  brought 
from  Ambracia.  36.  T.  Honoris  el  VititUis^  built 
by  Marius,  but  of  uncertain  site:  some  modem 
writers  suppose  it  to  have  been  on  the  Esquiline, 
others  on  the  Capitoline.  37.  T.  Afurtis,  in  the 
Campus  Martins  near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  built 
by  D.  Brutus  Callaicus,  and  adorned  with  a colossal 
statue  of  the  god-  38.  T.  Veneris  Genetricis^  in 
the  forum  of  Caesar,  before  which  Caesar's  equca* 
trian  statue  w-as  placed.  .39.  T.  Mania  F7/ons,  in 
the  forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the  S 
splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  convent  S. 
Annunziata.  40.  T.  Apollinis,  on  the  Palatine, 
surrotinded  by  a porticu  in  which  was  the  cele- 
brated Palatine  library.  4l./’a»Meoii,  a celebrated 
temple  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built  by  Agrippa: 
it  is  described  in  a separate  article.  [Pantheo.v.] 
42.  T.  Angmstiy  found^  by  Tiberius  and  completed 
by  Caligula,  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards 
the  Via  Nova.  It  stood  before  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, from  which  it  was  probably  separated  by 
the  Via  Nova.  43.  7*.  Pacis^  one  of  the  most 
splendid  temples  in  the  city,  built  by  Vespakian 
on  the  Velia.  44.  T.  isidis  ei  Serapidis  in  the  3rd 
Regio,  which  was  named  afrer  the  temple.  45.  7*. 
Vespasiani  et  Tifr,  in  the  forum,  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Concoidia.  46.  T.  Anlonini  ri  Fau^ 
fr'aoe,  at  the  further  end  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
forum  under  the  Velia.  The  remains  of  this  temple 
are  in  the  modem  church  of  3.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

47.  T.  Minervae^  on  the  3.  side  of  the  forum, 
hind  the  temple  of  Augustaa,  built  by  Domitian. 

48.  T.  Homos  Deae,  a very  ancient  temple  on  a 
spot  of  the  Aventine,  which  was  called  Saxum 
Sacrum,  but  removed  by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  on 
the  S.  E.  side  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  heights  of 
3.  Sabba  and  S.  Balbina.  49.  7*.  Romaeei  FVitertc, 
subsequently  called  T.  Crhis,  a large  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  the  Es<juiline 
and  Palatine,  N.  R of  the  Colosseum.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Mazentius,  but  waa 
subsequently  restored.  Its  remains  are  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  church  of  3.  Maria  Nuora 
or  3.  Francesca  Romana.  50.  T.  SoUt^  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  51.7’.  HemdUf 
in  the  fonttn  Boarium,  probably  the  round  temple 
still  extant  of  3.  Maria  del  Sole,  which  used  to  be 
erroneously  regarded  na  the  temple  of  V'esta. 
There  was  another  temple  of  Hercules  hr  the 
Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Porta  Trigrmina. 
52.  7*.  Suiisy  a splendid  temple  built  by  Aurelian, 
E.  of  the  Quirinal.  53.  T.  Fiorae^  an  ancient 
temple  on  the  3.  point  of  the  Quirinal  ; but  the 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  54.  IW- 
coao/e,  was  not  a temple,  but  only  an  Area  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  with  an  altar,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  forum  above  the  Comitium  ; it  was  so  large 
that  not  only  were  the  Curia  Ilostilia  and  the 
Aedrs  Concf>rdiae  built  there,  but  alio  a fiib- 
markiA  was  held  in  the  place  —IV.  Circi  The 
Circi  were  places  for  chariot-raceB  and  horse-races, 
1.  Crrcta  Majnmns^  frequently  called  simply  the 
Cirrus,  was  fmmded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  the 
plain  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  was 
mcceseively  enlarged  by  Julias  Caesar  and  Trajan. 

I Under  the  emperors  it  contained  seats  for  385,000 
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p<  r*on§.  It  was  restored  by  Ccwtantine  the 
Great,  and  games  were  celebrated  in  it  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  2.  C.  Fiaminitu^  erected  by  Fl*- 
miniut  in  b.  c.  221  in  the  Praia  Flauiinin  before 
the  Port.i  Carmentalis  ; it  was  not  sufficiently 
large  for  the  population  of  Home,  and  w*as  there< 
fore  seldom  used.  3.  C.  AVrom>,  erected  by  Ca- 
ligula in  the  gardens  of  Agrippina  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Til>er.  There  was  also  another 
C.  AVrwatf,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near 
the  Moles  lladriani,  in  the  gardens  of  Domilia. 
4.  C Fohtinvs^  on  the  Pahatine  in  which  the 
Ludi  Palatini  were  celebrated.  There  are  traces 
of  it  in  the  Orto  Roncioni  on  the  S.  part  of  the 
bill.  5.  C,  in  the  garde  ns  of  this 

emperor,  behind  the  Amphitheatruin  Castrense,  at 
the  R point  of  the  Aurelian  walls.  6.  C.  Majc~ 
en/uL.  commonly  called  Circo  di  Camcalla,  before 
the  Porta  Appia  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city.  Among 
the  Circi  we  may  also  reckon  : 7.  The  Stadium^ 
likewise  called  C.  and  C.  in 

the  Campus  Martius.  erected  by  Doniitizui  in  place 
of  the  wooden  Stadium  built  by  Augustus.  It 
contained  seats  for  3.%B611  persons.  Its  remains 
still  exist  in  the  Piazza  Navona. Tbeatret. 
Theatres  were  not  built  at  Koine  till  a com- 
paratively late  period,  and  long  after  the  Circi. 
At  first  they  were  only  made  of  wood  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  were  afterwards  broken  tip; 
but  many  of  these  wooden  theatres  were  notwith- 
standing constructed  with  great  magnificence. 
The  splendid  wooden  theatre  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  was  capable  of  containing  B0,U00  spec- 
tators. 1.  7V/co/raHi  J*ompeii^  the  lint  permanent 
stone  theatre,  v ius  erected  by  Cn.  Pompey,  n.c.  55, 
ia  the  Ciimpus  Martius,  N.  E.  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Mytilene. 
It  contained  seats  for  40,000  spectators.  It  was 
restored  successively  by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Cali- 
gula, Diocletian,  and  Theodurich.  Its  ruins  are 
by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  not  far  from  the  Camjio  di 
Fiore.  2.  Tk.  Cortudd  BoUm^  S.  E.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  Til>er,  on  the  site  of  the  I’uluzzo 
Ccnci.  It  was  dedicaU-d  by  Cornelius  Ralbut  in 
B.  c.  13,  was  partly  burnt  down  under  Titus,  but 
was  subsequently  restored.  It  contained  scats  for 
11,600  persons.  3.  Tk.  MarctHi,  in  the  forum' 
Olilorium,  W.  of  tlie  preceding,  between  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  PieUis.  It  w'as  begun  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated  by  Augustus  in 
B.  c.  13,  to  the  memory  of  bis  nephew'  Marcelius. 
It  was  restored  by  Vespasian,  and  perhaps  also  by 
Alexander  Severus.  It  contained  seats  for  20,000 
spiTtators,  The  remains  of  it*  Cavea  exist  near 
the  Piaz/a  Mnntananu  These  were  the  only  3 , 
theatres  at  Home,  whence  Ovid  sipeaks  of  ierna 
Oiru/ra.  There  was,  however,  an  ()ileum  or  con- 
cert-house. which  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres.  4.  OJeum^  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built 
by  Doiuitian,  though  tome  w’riters  attribute  its  i 
erection  to  Trajan  : it  contained  seats  for  al>out ' 
11.000  persons.— VI.  Amphitheatres.  The  am- 
phitheatres, like  the  tiieaircs,  were  originally 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  pur]K>ses,  They  were 
used  for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  ' 
The  first  wooden  amphitheatre  was  built  by  C.SH^ri- ; 
bonius  Curio  (the  celebrated  partisan  of  Caesar), 
and  the  next  by  Julius  Caesar  during  his  pcrjtelual 
dictatorship,  b.c.  46.  1.  Am/A.  Sfatilii  Tauri^  in 

the  Campus  Martius,  was  the  first  stone  ampbi-  ' 
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i theatre  in  Rome,  and  was  built  by  StatHius  Tssni, 
B.C.  30.  This  edifice  was  the  oalv  o&e  <4 
I kind  until  the  building  of  the  Fhvaa  aspk- 
theAtre.  It  did  not  satisfy  CaligoU,  who  o«- 
menoed  an  amphitheatre  near  theSepti;  bullk^ 
work  was  not  continued  by  CUudiev  Nero  too, 
A.  I).  57,  erected  a vast  amphitheatre  ef  wood,  he 
this  was  only  a temporary  building.  The 
theatre  of  Taunu  w‘as  destroyed  in  the  bveingi 
I Rome,  A.  D.  64.  and  was  probably  ne^er  restore, 
as  it  if  not  again  mentioned.  2.  Apijk.  flstwa 
I or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  lice  of  BrSe. 
the  Colowmm  or  Colutieum^  a name  said  to  be  ds 
rived  from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  whkh  stood  d» 
by.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley  bclverfi  tk 
Caelius,  the  Esquiline  and  the  Velia  on  the  Biur 
ground  which  w as  previously  the  pond  of 
palace.  It  was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  sad  vs 
completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  s.fcli 
when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  laar.- 
tered.  This  wonderful  building,  of  which  tbn 
are  still  extensive  remains,  covered  nearlj  iSsee 
of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  87,000  ro- 
tators. In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  strod  hr 
lightning,  and  so  much  damage  was  dons  tp  s 
tliat  the  games  were  for  some  years  celehnted  s 
the  Stadium.  Its  restoration  was  coimncDced  b 
Elagnbalus  and  completed  by  Alexander  Sevra 
3.  Ainpk.  CuitrcMscy  at  the  S.  K.  of  the 
w*alls.  — VIL  Natunachiae.  These  were  bcM 
ings  of  a kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatres.  Tks 
were  used  for  representations  of  sea-fighu.  ci 
consisted  of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds. 
seats  oroimd  them  to  accommodate  the  spectati’A^ 
1 . NaumacJiia  Ju/ii  Cuctaris,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Campus  Martius.  called  the  “ Lease.'  Cf- 
deta.**  This  Like  was  filled  up  in  the  * 
Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers 
of  only  2 Naumachiae.  2.  M Aiurtf^u  coostni.'*-'- 
by  Augustus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber 
the  Janicului  and  near  the  Porta  Portofiisis  !• 
W'as  subsequently  called  the  I iYuamdcsis.  ^ 
distinguish  it  from  the  following  one.  3. 
7/it/triai,  constructed  by  the  emperor  DomitOJup 
bably  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  Qod«  ^ 
Vatican  and  the  Circus  Neronii.  — VUI* 
ina6.  The  Thermae  were  some  of  the  niott 
niticent  buildings  of  imperud  Rome.  They  wfftd» 
linct  from  the  Balneixe,  or  commou  balh^  of 
there  w’ere  a great  number  at  Rome.  Id  ^ 
Thennac  the  baths  constituted  a small  part  of  w 
building.  They  were,  properly  speaking,  a 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  gjTniiasia  ; and 
the  baths  they  contained  places  for  athletic 
and  youthful  sports,  ezedrne  or  public  halU. 
ticoes  and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  libraries  fct 
the  learned.  They  were  decorated  with  the 
objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with  founuiw- 
shaded  walks  and  plantations.  1.  Tkemot  A&T 
jxie^  in  the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by  > 
Agrippa.  The  Pantheon,  still  existing.  » 
posed  by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reMOB;  » 
have  served  originally  as  a vestibule  to 
7’kcnnae.  2.  TL  Aeronisy  erected  by  N^  ^ 
the  Campus  Martius  alongside  of  the  Tben^‘ 
of  Agrippa  : they  w’ere  restored  by 
Severus.  and  were  from  that  time  called  71. 
unJriaar,  3.  Tk.  on  the  EsqaiJiaw  ^ 
the  amphitheatre  of  this  emperor,  of  which 
are  still  considerable  remains.  4.  71. 
also  on  the  Esquiline,  immediately  behind  tW 
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two  preceding,  towards  the  N.  EL  5.  Tk  Com- 
modianae  and  Tk  Severianaf^  close  to  one  another, 
near  S.  Balbina,  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  city. 
6.  Til.  AntominiaHae^  also  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
city,  behind  the  two  preceding,  one  of  the  most 
magnihcent  of  all  the  Thermae,  in  which  2,300 
men  could  bathe  at  the  same  time.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  built  by  CaracalU,  and  it  was  com* 
picted  by  HcliogabaJus  and  Alexander  Sererus. 
There  are  still  extensiTe  remains  of  this  immense 
building  below  S.  Balbina.  7.  Tk.  Diodetianiy 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  city  between  the  Agger 
of  Servius  and  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal.  It  was 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Thermae,  containing 
a library,  picture  gallery.  Odeum,  Ac.,  and  such 
immense  baths  that  3,000  men  could  bathe  in 
them  at  the  some  time.  There  are  still  extensiTe 
remains  of  this  building  near  S.  Maria  d'Angeli. 
8.  Th.  Constaniini^  on  the  Quirinal,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Palazzo  Kospigliosi,  but  of  which  all 
traces  have  disappeared.  The  following  Thermae 
were  smaller  and  less  celebrated.  9.  Tk.JX-ciamtf^ 
on  the  Aventine.  10.  Tk,  Sufxinofy  erected  by 
Trajan  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Sulpicius  Sura, 
also  in*  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aventine.  pro- 
bably the  sumo  as  the  Tk.  VanaiKU,  1 1.  Tk.  J*hi- 
lippi„  near  S.  Matteo  in  Mcrulana.  12.  Th.  A<^p- 
/>tnae,  on  the  Viminal  behind  S.  Lorenzo.  13.  Th. 
Caii  tl  Luetic  on  the  Esquiline,  called  in  the  middle 
ages  the  Terme  di  Gallucclo.  — IX.  Baiiltcaa. 
The  Doiilicae  were  buildings  which  serxed  as 
courts  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meeting 
for  mi  rchants  and  men  of  business.  U lianlioa 
Portia^  erected  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  the  forum 
adjoining  the  Curia,  & c.  1 84.  It  was  burnt  down 
along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots  which  followed 
the  death  of  Clodius.  52.  2.  H.  Fulvia^  also 
called  Aemiiiu  d Fitlcia^  because  it  was  budt  by 
the  censors  L.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Fuhius 
Nobilior  in  179.  U was  situated  in  the  forum 
near  the  preceding  one.  It  was  restored  by 
Aemilius  Paulus  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  was 
hence  called  B.Aenilut  or  I’auU.  It  was  dedi* 
cated  by  his  son  Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  his 
consulship,  34.  It  was  burnt  down  20  years 
afterwards  (14),  and  was  rebuilt  nominally  by 
Paulus  Lepidus,  but  in  reality  by  Augustus  and 
the  friends  of  Paulus.  The  new  building  was  a 
most  magnificent  one  ; its  ctdumns  of  Phrygian 
marble  were  especially  celebrated.  It  was  re* 
paired  by  another  Lepidus  in  tlie  reigti  of  Tibe* 
riiu,  a.  o.  22.  3.  B.  Simproaia^  built  by  Ti. 

ScDipronius  Gracchu^  n.c.  171,  in  the  forum  at 
the  end  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  4.  B.  Optmia^  in  the 
forum  near  the  temple  of  (’oncordia.  5.  B.  Juha^ 
commenced  by  Julius  Caesar  aiid  finished  by 
Augustus,  in  the  forum  betwe^en  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  Saturn,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
B.  Sompronia  mentioned  above.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose that  Aemilut  Paulus  buiit  two  Basilicae,  and 
that  the  H.  Julia  occupied  the  site  of  ono  of  them. 
6.  B.  Artfentaria^  in  the  forum  near  the  Clivus 
Argentarius  and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  D.  Vasculario.  The  remains  of  this 
building  are  behind  3.  Mortma,  along  side  of  the 
Salita  di  Marforio.  7.  B.  f Vpw,  in  the  middle  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  of  whicii  there  are  still  eon- 
siderahle  remains.  H.  B.  (bastonriaau,  between 
the  temple  of  Praco  and  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
V enuj. — X,  PorticOM.  The  i’urticoes  (i’orftc'w) 
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were  covered  walks,  supported  by  columns,  and  opea 
on  one  side.  There  were  several  public  porticoes 
at  Rome,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  which  w’ere 
used  as  places  of  recreation,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  1.  Portiau  adjoining  the 

theatre  of  Pompey,  and  erected  to  affoM  sheitcr  to 
the  spiectators  in  the  theatre  during  a shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  w’as 
hence  called  P.  Jovia.  2.  P.  Arijonauturum^  or 
Septum  or  A/jrippae^  erected  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Campus  Martius  around  the  temple  of  Nrpiune., 
and  adorned  with  a celebrated  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  3.  P.  Phiiippu  by  the  side  of  the 
T.  Herculis  Musarum  and  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
built  by  M.  Pliilippus  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P.  Minudi  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus  in 
n.c.  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the 
3cordisci  and  Triballi  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  2 porticos  of  this  name, 
since  we  find  mention  of  a Minecia  VetuM  et  Fru- 
mffiiaria.  It  appears  that  the  tesserae,  or  tickets, 
which  entitled  persons  to  a share  in  the  public 
distributions  of  com  were  given  to  them  in  the 
P.  Minucio.  5.  P.  MeleUi^  built  by  Q.  Metellus, 
after  his  triumph  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.C.  148.  It  was  situated  in  the  Campus  Martius 
between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  theatre  of 
Marceilus,  and  surrounded  the  2 temples  of 
Jupiter  3tator  and  Juno  Regina.  6.  P.  Octadat^ 
built  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  the  P.  Metdli 
just  mentioned,  in  honour  of  his  sister  Octavio. 
It  was  a magnificent  building,  containing  n vast 
number  of  works  of  art,  and  a public  libruiy’,  in 
which  the  senate  frequently  assembled  ; hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Curia  Octavio.  It  wns  burnt 
down  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  are  near 
the  church  of  S,  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P>  Oc- 
tavio, which  must  he  careftilly  distinguished  from 
the  P.  Octaviae  just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Cu. 
Octavius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
wrar  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Campus  Martius  between  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Circus  Flaminius.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  contained  2 rows  of 
columns  of  the  ('orinthian  order,  with  brazen 
capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  P.  Corisilkia, 
B.  P,  Europae,  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincius, 
in  which  foot-races  took  place.  9.  P,  Polar,  built 
by  the  sister  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Agrippac, 
in  which  also  foot-races  took  place.  lU.  /^  Ltcia, 
on  the  Esquiline,  surrounding  a temple  of  Con- 
cordia. 11./*.  Julia,  or  P.  Caii  et  Lucii,  built  by 
Julia  in  honour  of  these  2 sons  of  Agrippa,  was 
probably  also  situated  on  the  Estjuilinc  near  the 
Thermae  Caii  rt  Lucii.  The  following  Porticoes 
were  less  celebrated:  12.  /*.  Fipeiiitui,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  only  a later  name  of  the 
P.  Argimautarum.  1 3.  /*.  Claudia,  on  the  Esqui- 
ItDe.-^XI.  Triumphal  Archai.  The  Triumphal 
Arches  (..4rci«)  were  structurr's  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  and  w*ere  encted  by  victorious  generals 
in  commemoration  of  their  victoriea  They  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  lo^ities. 
consisted  either  of  a single  arch-w'ay  or  of  a central 
one  for  carriagi-s.  wiUi  2 smaller  ones  on  each  side 
for  foot  passengers.  Ancient  writers  mention  21 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were:  1.  Arcus  FaiAanus,  also  called 
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Fornix  Fabiaitms^  near  the  be^nnmg  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  built  bj  Fabiuf  Mazimiu  in  &&  121,  in 
commeinoralion  of  hit  victory  over  the  Allobro^et. 
2.  A.  [>rusu  erected  by  the  eeoatc  in  B.  c.  9,  in 
boiiuur  uf  Nero  Claudios  Drutua  It  was  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists,  forming  the 
inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebostiano.  3.  A. 
Awjusti^  in  the  forum  near  the  house  of  Julios 
Caesar.  4.  A.  Tibtrii^  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 
on  the  Clivus  Capitolinas  erected  by  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  16,  in  honour  of  the  rktories  of  Oermanicus 
in  Omnany.  5.  A.  Oandii^  in  the  plain  K.  of 
the  Qnihnal,  erected  A.  D.  51,  to  commemorate  the 
victuries  of  Claudius  in  Britain.  Remains  of  it 
hare  b(*en  dug  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piazza 
di  Sciarra,  by  the  Via  di  Pietra.  6.  A.  THi^  in 
the  middle  of  the  Via  Sacra  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  still  exists.  It  was  erected  to  the 
honoiir  of  Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but 
was  not  rmished  till  after  his  death ; since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  **  Divas,*'  and  he 
is  also  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven 
upon  an  eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  repre- 
sent the  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.  7.  A.  Trajami^ 
in  the  forum  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  where 
you  enter  it  from  the  forum  of  Augustus.  8. 
A.  Tcrt,  on  the  Via  Appia,  erected  to  the  honour 
of  V'enii  after  bis  victory  over  the  Parthiani.  9. 
A.  Marci  Aureiii,  in  the  7lh  Regio,  probably 
erected  to  comroemofate  the  victory  of  this  em- 
peror over  the  Marcomanni.  It  existed  under  dif- 
ferent names  near  the  l*iaxso  Fiano  down  to  1662, 
when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Alexander  VII. 

10.  A.  Sfveri,  in  the  forum  at  the  end  of 

the  Via  .Sacra  and  the  Clivus  Capitolinas  before 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  and  still  extant  near  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergio  e Bacco,  was  erected  by  the 
senate,  a.  p.  203,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  his  2 sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on  account  of 
bis  victories  over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians. 

1 1 . . (tonliani,  on  the  Esquiline.  12,  A . Ga/lieni^ 

erected  to  the  honour  of  Galltenus  by  a private 
individual,  M.  Aurelias  Victor,  also  oti  the  Esqui- 
line,  S.K.  of  the  Porta  FUquilina.  It  is  still  extant 
near  the  church  of  S.Vito.  12.  A.  DiociriioMiy 
probably  identical  with  the  A.  Aonw,  in  the  7th 
R«^io.  13.  A,  at  the  entrance  to  the 

valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelius,  is 
still  extant.  It  was  erected  by  the  senate  in 
honour  of  Constantine  after  his  victory  over  Max- 
entiiis,  A.D.  312.  It  is  profusely  oniamented,and 
many  of  the  bas-reliefs  which  adoni  it  were  taken 
from  one.  of  the  arches  erected  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  13.  A.  Themlosktni^  Gratuini  ei  VuUn- 
tini  tnu  opposite  the  Pons  Aelius  and  the  M<iles 
llmirioni.  ^ XII.  Coriaa  or  Benate-Hooaet.  I. 
Curia  frequently  called  Curia  simply, 

WAA  built  by  Tullus  HostiIios,and  was  used  as  the 
ordinary  place  of  assembly  for  the  senate  down  to 
the  time  uf  Julius  Caesar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum 
on  t)ie  N.  side  of  the  Comitium.  It  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the  death 
of  Ciodius,  U.&52.  It  was  however  soon  re- 
built, the  direction  of  the  work  being  entrusted  to 
Faustus  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla ; but  scarcely 
had  it  been  finished,  when  the  senate,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Caesar,  decreed  that  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a temple  of  Fortune  erected  on  its 
site,  while  a new  Curia  should  be  erected,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  Julia.  (See  below.)  2. 
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C.  Pompeia  or  Pompeii^  attached  to  the  Pwfics  i 
Pompey  in  the  Campus  Martitu.  It  vss  ta  tka 
Curia  that  Caesar  was  assassinated  on  the  lies 
March.  S.  C.  JtAiOy  the  decree  for  the  ercctim  4 
which  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  uudu^ 
and  consecrated  by  Augustas.  It  di>i  not  rtc: 
on  the  site  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  ss  maay 
writera  have  suppoaed,  but  at  the  S.W.  iO|;le  4 
the  ComititoB,  between  the  temple  of  Vests  is^ 
that  Castor  and  PoUnx.  4.  C romp&a*. 
built  by  Domitian  and  restored  by  Diod^bo,  n 
the  usiml  place  of  the  senateb  meetiof  hria  ilt 
time  of  ^mitian.  It  was  situated  sloagwie  4 
the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  hsw  Wes 
built  by  Noma  Pompilius,  whence  this  cum  ra 
called  PompiliaDa.  — Xn.  Priaosit.  Th-eeviR 
S public  prisons  (oortem)  in  Rome.  The 
aneieDt  one;,  eall^  Career  MamrHims  (i  mm 
however  w'hich  does  not  occur  in  sav  uot 
author),  was  built  by  Ancoa  Marrins  on  the  i!^ 
of  the  Capitoline  overhanging  the  Fontm.  Itm 
enlarged  by  Serviui  Tullius,  who  added  as* 
dismal  subtenanean  dungeon,  called  frn  ka 
TuUioMmmj  where  the  conspirators  of  CaUliM*^ 
put  to  de^.  This  dungeon  was  12  feet  tskr 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  evervxl 
Htone-work.  It  is  still  extant,  and  lerves  it  i 
subterranean  chapel  to  a small  cbarch  baih  os  * i 
spot  called  S.  Pietro  in  Corcere.  Near  this  praa  | 
were  the  Sealae  Oeimomiae  or  steps,  down  vbd  I 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  executed  ^ 
thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be  exposed  to  the 
of  the  Homan  populace.  The  other  state  pria 
was  called  Lauiumiae^  and  was  fMwbablv  ntaw^ 
towards  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Oc* 
Hostilia  and  Basilica  Porcia.  Some  vriten  hre 
ever  suppose  Lautumiae  to  be  only  another  ^ 
of  the  C4trcer  Mamertinua.  — Xtn.  Castn  < 
Barracks.  1.  Oastra  Prrutoria^  iu  th« 
corner  of  the  city  on  the  slope  of  the 
Viminal,  and  beyond  the  Thermae  of  iWft* 
were  built  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  in  lie 
a Homan  camp.  Here  the  Praetorian  owts  s 
imperial  guards  w*ere  always  quartered.  2.0^ 
/Vr»yrMkj,  on  the  Caclius,  probably  buih  bf 
timius  Severus  for  the  use  of  the  foivigi 
who  might  scn*e  as  a counterpi^ise  agsm*  ^ 
Praetorians, — XIV.  Aqueducts.  The 
{AiptaeducUu)  supplied  Horae  with  an  sbtfdiit^ 
of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  surTr^uod  o» 
Campogna.  The  Homans  at  first  had 
the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  city, 
not  till  B.  a 313  that  the  first  aqueduct 
•tnicted,  but  their  number  was  gradually 
till  they  amounted  to  l4  in  the  time  of 
that  is,  the  6th  century  of  the  Cbrisliaa  era  • 
Aqua  Appia,  was  begxui  by  the  censor  Aff*® 
Claudius  Caecus  in  b.c.  31*3.  Its  sourm 
near  the  Via  Praenestina,  betweoi  the  7th 
milestones,  and  its  termination  was  at  the  5*-^ 
by  the  Porta  Trigeraina.  Its  length  mulh** 
passus  ; for  11,130  of  which  it  was  carried#^ 
the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining  60  pa»us 
the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
gemina,  it  was  on  arches.  No  traces  of  il 
2.  AniA  Vehu,  commenced  b.c.  273,  hr  the***** 
M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  and  GDished  by  M- 
Flaccus.  The  water  was  derived  from  ti«  P 
Anio,  above  Tibur,  at  a distance  of  20  B* 
miles  from  the  city;  but,  on  account  of  it* 
its  actual  length  was  43  miles,  of  whkh 
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1«M  tban  a quarter  of  a mile  onl^  (tu.  221  pamna)  | 
waa  abore  the  gronnd.  There  are  comiderahle 
remaina  of  thia  aqoeduct  on  the  Aureliao  wall,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,and  alao  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tivoli.  3.  Aqmi  Afarda,  which  brought  the  co  Id- 
eal and  moat  wholesome  water  to  Rome,  waa  bailt 
bj  the  praetor  Q.  Marcraa  Rex,  hj  command  of 
the  acnate,  in  b.  c.  1 44.  It  commenced  at  the  aide 
of  the  \'in  Valeria.  36  miles  from  Rome;  its  length 
waa  61,7)04^  paasua,  of  which  only  7463  were 
above  ground;  namely,  528  on  aolid  anbstruetiocia, 
and  6935  on  arches.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply 
water  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  mount.  It 
was  repaired  by  Agrippa  in  hia  aedileship,  b.c.  33 
(see  below  Na  5),  and  ifae  Toluine  of  its  water 
waa  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  the  water 
of  a spring  800  paaaus  from  it : the  abort  ai]neduct 
which  conveyed  thia  water  was  called  Aqua  .4«. 

but  is  never  enumerated  at  a diatirtct  aqne- 
duct.  Several  archea  of  the  Aqua  Marria  are  still 
standing.  4.  Aqua  Tepula^  which  wras  latilt  by 
the  censors  Cn.  Sen  iliua  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus  in  n.  c.  127,  began  in  a spot  in  the  Lu- 
cullan or  Tuscidan  land,  2 miles  to  the  right  of  the  | 
10th  inileatooe  on  the  Via  Latinau  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with,  ^ 5.  Aqma  Jwtia.  Among 
the  splendid  public  works  executed  by  Agrippa  in 
bis  a^Ueabip,  b.  c.  33,  was  the  fonmtion  of  a new 
aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old  ones. 
From  a source  2 miles  to  the  right  of  the  12th 
milestone  of  the  Vis  Latina,  he  eonstracted  hit 
aqueduct  (the  Aqma  Julia)  first  to  the  Aqua  Tepula, 
in  which  it  was  merged  as  far  as  the  reservoir 
(pima)  on  the  Vis  Latina,  7 milet  from  Rome. 
From  the  reservoir,  the  water  was  carried  along  2 
distinct  channels,  im  the  same  snbstmctioiia  (which 
were  probably  the  original  snbstnctions  of  the 
Aqua  Tepula  newly  restored),  the  lower  channel 
being  called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  upper  the 
Aqma  Julia  ; and  this  double  aqueduct  again  was 
united  with  the  Aqua  Afomo,  over  the  water- 
course of  which  the  other  two  were  carried.  The 
monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  these  3 aque- 
ducts is  still  to  be  seen  cIom  to  the  Porta  S.  I/orenzo. 
It  bean  an  inscription  referring  to  the  repairs  under 
Cmracalla.  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqna  Julia, 
from  its  source,  amounted  to  15,426  passus,  partly 
on  nuuHtve  substructions  and  partly  on  archrc.  6. 
Aqma  Pirv/o,  boilt  by  Agrippa  to  supply  bis  baths. 
Its  water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  as 
that  of  the  Aqua  hlaim  waa  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  8ih  milestone  on  the  Vis  Col- 
latina,  and  was  conducted  by  a verr  circuitous 
route,  chiefly  under  the  ground,  to  the  M.  Pincius, 
whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campos 
Afartius : iU  length  was  14,105  passus,  of  whkh 
1*2,865  were  nnder  ground.  7.  Aqma  AUieUna, 
sometimes  called  also  Aqua  Aupuda,  on  the  othiT 
fide  of  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Augustus  from 
the  Lucas  AUietimu  (Lagn  di  Murtignano)  which 
lay  6500  passus  to  the  right  of  the  l4lh  railettOBe,on 
the  Via  Cbudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Itegio  Transtiberim  below  the  Janiculus.  Its  length 
wma  22,172  paasus,  of  which  only  35R  were  on 
arches;  and  its  water  was  so  bad  tlmt  it  could  only 
have  been  intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustus's 
T^asmachia.  and  for  watering  gardeoa  8,  9.  Aqma 
Claudia  and  Auio  Scums  (or  Aoua  Ammua  A’cn'ti). 
the  2 most  magnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts,  l>oth 
coianenc' d by  C^ignla  in  a.  n.  36,  and  finUhed 
hy  Claudius  ia  a.  d.  50,  The  Aqua  Claudia  com- 


I roenced  near  the  38th  milestone  on  the  Via  Subla- 
cetists.  Its  water  was  reckoned  the  best  afu  r the 
Marcia.  Its  length  w*as  46,406  pas&us  (nearly 
46^  miles)  of  which  9567  were  on  arches.  The 
Amo  Seems  began  at  the  42nd  milestone  on  the  Via 
Sublaoensis.  Its  length  was  58,700  passus  (nearly 
59  miles)  and  some  of  its  arches  were  109  feet  high. 
In  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  city,  thi'se  two  aque- 
ducts were  united,  forming  two  channels  on  the  same 
arches,  the  Clandia  below  and  the  Anio  Novus 
above.  An  interesting  monument  counecied  with 
these  aqueducts  is  the  gste  now  called  Purtn  Mag- 
giore,  which  was  originally  a magnificent  double 
arch,  by  means  of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carried 
over  the  Vm  Labiesma  and  the  Via  Praenestina. 
Over  the  double  arch  ore  three  inscriptions,  which 
record  the  names  of  Clandius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the  restorers  of  the  aque- 
duct. Dy  the  side  of  this  arch  the  aqueduct  passes 
along  the  wall  of  Aurelian  for  some  distance,  and 
then  it  is  continned  opon  tfae  Arcus  Ncroniani  or 
Caelimontani,  which  were  added  by  Nero  to  the 
original  structure,  and  which  terminated  at  the 
temple  of  Clandius,  which  was  also  built  by  Nero, 
on  the  Caelius,  where  the  water  was  probably  con- 
veyed to  a castellom  already  built  for  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  for  a hraiKh  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which 
I bad  been  at  some  previous  time  continued  to  the 
Caelius.  10.  Aqua  Crobroy  which  had  its  source 
I near  that  of  the  Julia,  and  which  was  originally 
carried  right  tbrongh  the  Circus  Maximus;  hut  the 
water  was  so  bad,  that  Agrippa  would  not  bring  it 
I into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people  of 
{ the  Tuscnlan  land.  Hence  it  was  called  Aqma 
Oamnata.  At  a later  period,  part  of  the  water  was 
[ brought  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Considerable  traces 
I of  it  remain.  11.  Aqua  TVaJoao,  was  brought  by 
I Trajan  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  (now  Ilracciano) 

1 to  supply  the  Janicnius  and  the  Regio  Transtibe- 
rina.  12.  Aqua  AUjumdrimOy  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander Severus ; its  source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tus- 
I eulum,  about  14  miles  from  Rome,  between  Gabii 
^ and  the  lake  Kegillus.  Its  small  height  shows 
I that  it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of  .‘^venis,  «'hich 
I were  in  one  of  the  vallej-s  of  Rome.  l.H.  Aqma 
SejAimiama,  built  by  Septimtus Severus.  was  perhaps 
I only  a branch  of  the  Aqua  Jolu^  formed  by  the  em- 
peror to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  1 4.  Aqua  A/^ria 
1 had  its  source  at  M.Algidus  by  the  ViaTusculana. 

' Its  builder  is  unknown.  Three  of  these  aqueducts 
: still  supply  the  modem  city  of  Rome  with  water. 
(1)  The  Aeqma  Versus,  the  ancient  Aqun  IVr^ 
which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  ai>d  further 
embell ished  by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII. 
The  chief  portion  of  its  waters  gush  out  through 
the  beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevi,  hut  it  also  supplies 
' 12  other  public  fountains  and  the  greater  part  of 
' the  lower  city.  (2)  The  Aeqma  Felur,  named  after 
! the  conventual  name  of  its  restorer  Sixtus  V.  (Fra 
Felice^  »,  probably,  a part  of  the  ancient  Aqua 
I (laudia.  though  some  take  it  for  the  Alesamirtua. 

I It  supplies  27  public  fountains  and  the  casteni  |«rt 
I of  the  city.  (3)  The  Acqua  Paola.  the  ancient 
I Alsietina,  supplies  the  Tran»tevere  and  the  Vatican, 
aiKi  fe<wls,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter’s.— XV.  8«wen.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  waa  the  Cloaca  Marima,  con- 
structed by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  was  formed 
to  carry'  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  ad* 
jarent  hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valle}'  of  the 
Forum.  It  emptiaa  itself  into  the  Tiber  nearly 
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oppotite  one  extremity  of  the  Tuiula  Tiberina. 
Thii  cloaca  wae  form^  by  3 arches,  one  within 
the  other,  the  innermost  of  which  is  a semicircular 
vault  about  14  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  still  extant 
in  its  original  state,  with  not  a stone  displaced. » 
ZVL  Falacea.  1 . Palutium^  or  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, was  situated  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  sanctuar}’  uf 
Vesta  ; its  front  wm  turned  towards  the  Forum, 
and  the  approach  to  it  was  from  the  Via  Sacra 
close  by  the  arch  of  Tttua  It  was  originally  the 
house  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  and  was  enlarged 
by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the  imperial  residence. 
A part  of  the  Palatiuni  was  called  Uumus  TUjeriana^ 
which  was  originally  a sejiaratc  house  of  Tiberius 
OQ  the  Palatine,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
turned  towards  the  Circus  and  the  Velabrum,  and 
is  sometimes  called  Potiica  Part  Palatii,  It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  emperor 
Otho  tied  into  the  Velabrum.  We  read  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  palace 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of  Nero; 
whence  it  follows  that  when  the  palace  was  rebuilt 
a portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear  this  luune. 
The  Palatium  was  cousidembly  enlarged  by  Ca- 
ligula ; but  it  did  not  satisfy  Nero's  love  of  pomp 
and  splendour.  Nero  built  2 magniiicent  palaces 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
The  first,  called  the  Domut  Troiisitoria  AVroau, 
covered  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  and  extended  os 
far  as  the  Ksquiiinc  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
This  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  great 
lire  of  Home,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a new 
palace  known  by  the  name  of  Domut  Avreu,  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia,  the 
valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  heights  of  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Ksquiiinc 
gate,  and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the  Via 
Sacra  but  also  by  other  streets.  The  whole  build- 
ing however  was  not  linished  at  the  time  of  Nero's 
death  ; and  Vespasian  confined  the  imperial  palace 
to  the  Palatine,  converting  the  other  parts  of  the 
Domus  Aurea  into  public  or  private  buildings.  The 
palace  itself  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Do- 
mitiaii,  who  adorned  it  with  numerous  works  of 
art.  The  emperor  SeptimiusSeverus  added  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Palatine  a building  called  the  Sep- 
tizouium,  which  was  prob^ibly  intouded  ns  an 
Atrium.  There  were  considerable  reinnins  of  this 
Septizonium  dowm  to  the  end  of  the  ICth  century, 
when  Sixtus  V.  caused  tliem  to  be  destroyed,  aztd 
the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican.  iVmong  the 
numerous  private  palaces  at  Home  the  following 
were  some  of  tlie  moat  important.  2.  Domus 
Ciceronit^  close  to  the  Porticos  Catuli,  probably  on 
the  N.E,  edge  of  the  Palatine,  was  built  by  M. 
Livius  Dnijus,  and  purchased  by  Cicero  of  one  of 
the  Crassi.  It  was  destroyed  by  Claudius  after 
iho  I>anishmcnt  of  Cicero,  but  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  3.  D.  Pompeii^  the 
palace  of  Pompey  was  situated  in  the  Ciirinae  near 
the  temple  of  Tellus.  It  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Aiilonius.  4.  D.  Crassi^  the  palace  of 
L-  Ci^sus  the  orator,  on  llie  Palatine.  5.  D. 
•Saari  also  on  the  Palatine,  celelnited  for  its  mag- 
nificence, subK-qucfiUy  belonged  to  Clodius.  6.  D. 
teraao^iij,  on  the  F,.  confines  of  tlic  Caelius, 
l*elonging  to  the  distin- 
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it  became  imperial  property.  It  m gim  ^ 
Septimius  Severus  to  his  fnrad  Latencos  ia4 
was  subsequently  the  palace  of  Coostzmiae, 
adorned  it  with  great  nugnificefice.  The  Doda: 
palace  of  the  Late  ran  occupies  its  site.^XTH 
Horti  The  llorti  were  puks  or  gardens,  v'm 
were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Roman  noblrs,  qb 
hills  around  the  city,  and  w«e  adorned  viii 
beautiful  buildings  and  works  of  art  1.  i/tv: 
LttcuUiani,  on  M.  Pincios,  which  hill  wi*  has 
called  CoUis  Hortoroin.  They  were  bud  otl  ij 
LucuUos  the  conqueror  of  Mithtidites.  Is  an 
reign  of  Claudius  they  belonged  to  Ysleriui 
ticus,  who  was  put  to  death  through  the 
of  Messalina,  c^efly  because  she  coveted  the  ^ 
session  of  these  g^ens.  From  this  tuae 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  imperial  hoot.  - 
H,  SaUmstiam^  laid  out  by  the  historiui  SaA 
on  bis  return  from  Numidia,in  the  valley  berv^t 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincios.  3.  //•  Caea-%. 
l^ueathed  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  peopk.  *c* 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tibn  at 
of  the  Janiculus,  probably  on  the  spot  vhr 
Augustus  afterw'ards  constructed  bis  gnat 
cbia.  4.  //.  Ma^dMotiSy  in  the  Campos 
bequeathed  by  Maecenas  to  Augustus  isc  ^ 
queutly  used  by  the  imperial  family. 
pinae^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  a 
Caligula  built  his  Circus.  It  was  here 
burnt  the  Christians  to  serve  os  lights  ffxh»» 
tumal  games,  after  previously  wrapping  these 
in  pitch.  6.  //.  Domittaty  also  on  the  iv 
of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian  built  ha  )fr»- 
leum.  7.  H.  PaUantxami^  on  the  Esqaih»ih*^^ 
by  Pallas,  the  powerful  free  dm  an  of  CbaditN  I 
f{.  Get<Uy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tibtf.  ktf 
by  Septimius  Scvenis.  •-•XVliX.  Septllchn*^ 
numenta.  1.  Mausoleum  Auputti,  wu 
in  the  Campus  Martius  and  was  bmlt  1^  Asfvf-' 
as  the  burial-place  of  tlie  imperial  famuT. 
surrounded  with  an  extensive  garden  of  f**. a- 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  magruWeti 
ings  of  his  reign  ; but  there  are  only 
nificant  ruins  of  it  still  extant,  ~ 
fjadrioftiy  was  commenced  by  Hadraa  » * 
gardens  of  Domitla  on  the  right  bank  oftheTJf 
and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  frf 
Aelius  ; it  w*as  finished  and  dedicated  by 
nimis  Pius,  a.  d.  140.  Here  w-ere  buried 
Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Verus,  Commodes,  ak  ^ 
bably  also  Septimius  Severus,  Geta,  and 
This  building,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  it* 
the  fortress  of  modem  Rome  (the  castle 
3.  Mausoleum  //e/moc,  a round  buildirz*  *^ 
quiline,  of  considerable  extent,  erected  by 
line  as  the  sepulchre  of  his  mother. 
situated  in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the 
giore,  are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara. 
tTum  Scipionum^  the  burial-place  of  the 
situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  mar 
Capena.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the  diid*^  ,* 
Roman  families  during  the  Republican 
on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the  Sopw**^ 
discovered  in  1730,  about  400  paces  witki  ^ 
modem  Porta  S.  Sclaitiano.  It  contained 
interesting  monuments  and  inscriptioDS.  wbid;  ^ 
now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pjo-Ckmf'J'-' * 
5.  Sepu/crum  ,\(eUllaey  creeled  ® 

memory  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  daughter  af 
tellus  Crelicus,  not  far  froio  the  Circus  Msz<s-' 
This  imposing  monument  ii  stiU  extant  ud 
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br  the  name  of  Capo  di  Dove.  6.  Syttlcrum  OeiHu 
situated  S.  of  the  Aventiiie,  near  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  being  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  walls  of  Aurelian.  This  monument,  which 
is  still  extant,  is  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  and 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for  a certain 
C.  Cestius.  7.  Sepulcrum  SrpUtnii  •Sfcen,  on  the 
V'ia  Appia,  built  by  Septimius  Sererus  in  his  life- 
. time,afu*r  the  model  of  his  Septizonium.  [See  above, 
WT.NfT  I ] — TfTTf  fnlnninit  Columns (rWam- 
«ae)  were  frequently  erected  at  Home  to  commemo> 
rate  persons  and  events.  1.  Columna  Maema,  near 
the  end  of  the  Forum,  towards  the  Capitol,  was 
erected  to  the  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Maenius, 
who  conquered  the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of 
Anliuni,  B.a33d.  2.  Co/. /dbs/roto,  also  in  the 

Forum,  erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  Hect, 
B.  c.  26U.  The  name  of  Rostmta  was  given  to  it 
from  its  being  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  cim- 
quered  ships.  The  inscription  upon  this  column, 
written  in  obsolete  Latin,  is  still  preserved.  3.  Col. 
Tfxtjami  in  the  Forum,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  w*ere  deposited.  This  column  is 
still  extant,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is,  including  the 
pedesUh  H7  feet  high.  The  top  was  originally 
crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor ; it  is  now 
surmounted  by  that  of  the  apostle  Peter.  A spiral 
bas'relief  is  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  repre< 
sents  the  emperor's  wars  against  Dccebalus  and 
the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
authorities  for  archaeological  inquiries.  4.  G)/. 
jimlvnimi  Pii,  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius 
after  bis  death,  consisted  of  a column  of  red  granite 
on  a pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  temple  dedicated 
to  this  emperor.  It  stood  at  an  earlier  period  not 
for  from  the  Curia  Innoccnziana  on  Monte  Citorio, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Casa  della  Missione.  At 
present  the  basis  only  is  extant,  and  is  preserved 
m the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  5.  Col.  M.  Aurtlu 
Antomvti^  generally  railed  the  Antonine  Column, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
iilso  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  still  extant.  It 
IS  an  imitation  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  and  con- 
tains bas-relitfs  representing  the  wars  of  M.  Au- 
relius against  the  Morcomonni.^XX.  Obaiitki. 
The  O^lisks  (CMe/iici)  at  Rome  were  mostly 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  which  were  transported 
from  Egypt  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Augustus  caused  *2  obelisks  to  bo  brought  to 
Home,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and 
another  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  former  was 
ro«u>rcd  in  1389,  and  is  called  at  present  the 
Kiaminian  Obelisk.  lu  whole  height  is  about 
1 16  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  7U  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by 
Augustus  asasun  diaL  It  stands  at  present  on 
the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792. 
lu  whole  height  is  about  llU  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  71  feet  Another  obelisk  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  placed  on  the 
Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula.  It  stands  at 
present  in  front  of  St  Peter’s,  where  it  was  placed 
in  15H6,  and  its  whole  height  is  about  132  feet, 
and  without  the  base  and  modern  ornaments  at 
tup  about  33  feet  But  the  largest  obelisk  at 
Home  ia  that  which  was  originally  transported 
from  lleltopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine, 
and  conveyed  to  Home  by  bis  son  Constantius, 
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who  placed  it  in  the  Cirens  Maximus.  Its  present 
position  it  before  the  north  portico  of  the  Lnteran 
church,  where  it  was  placed  in  15B8.  Its  w'hole 
height  is  al>out  149  feet,  and  without  tbe  base 
about  105  feet.  There  are  K other  obelisks  at  Rome, 
besides  those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them 
arc  of  historical  importance. — 0.  l^ada  loading 
oat  of  Borne.  Of  these  the  most  im^xirtant  were: 

I.  Fta  Ixitina^  the  most  ancient  of  the  south  roads, 
which  issued  at  hrst  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  from  tbe  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum.  2.  riks 
Apptd,  the  Great  South  Road,  also  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
tbe  Roman  roads.  It  was  commenced  by  Appius 
Claudius,  when  censor,  and  was  eventually  carried 
to  Brundusium.  [Appia  Via.]  3.  Via 
originally  passed  through  the  Porta  THgemina, 
afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensia,  and  kept 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  Fia  /'or- 
fueaiis,  issued  from  the  same  gate  as  the  Via 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Portus,  the  new  harbour  founded  by  Claudius, 
near  Ostia.  5.  Via  Labtcana,  issued  from  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and  passing  Ijabicum  fell  into  the 
Via  Latina  at  tbe  station  ad  Biviuro,  30  miles 
from  Rome.  6.  Fsa  /'raenrs/ina,  originally  the 
Fia  Gabima,  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina, and  subaequentJy  from  the  Porta  Pree- 
nestina.  Passing  through  Oabii  and  Praeiieste.  it 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  I’ta 
7’i5ur/in<i,  issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Esqui- 
lina, or  from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  tbe  Porta  Tiburtino,  and  proceeded  to  Tibur, 
from  which  it  was  continued  under  tbe  name  of  tbe 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria.  8.  ITa 
Someulana^  anciently  /VeWnearis,  ran  from  the 
Porta  Collina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  No- 
mentana,  across  the  Anio  to  Nomentum,  and  a 
little  beyond  fell  into  the  Via  Solaria  at  Eretrum. 

9.  I’ia  Solaria^  ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  sub- 
sequently from  the  Porta  Salaria,  past  Fidenae  to 
Hcate  and  Asculum  Picenum.  At  Castrum  Tm- 
entinum  it  reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed 
until  it  joined  the  Via  Flaroinia  at  Ancona. 

10.  y'ia  /7omiai<i,  the  Great  North  Hoad,  com- 
menced in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius,  issued 
from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  proceeded  past 
Ocriculum,  Narnia  and  Pisaurum  to  Ariminura, 
from  which  town  it  was  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  Via  Aemilia  to  Placentia  and  Aquilcia. 

II.  Via  Aurtliti^  the  Great  Coast  Road,  issued 
originally  from  the  Porta  Janicttlensis.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  AUium.  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Lower  Sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa, 
as  far  as  Forum  Julii  in  GauL 

BomolSa,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Ilirpini  in 
Somnium,  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Ta- 
renturo,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
liomant. 

BdmfUai,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Home,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a real  personage.  The  stories 
about  him  arc  mythical,  and  represent  the  tradi- 
tional belief  of  the  Roman  people  respecting  their 
origin.  Romulus,  which  is  only  a lengthened  form 
of  Romus,  is  the  Homan  people  reprt'sented  as  an 
individual.  The  common  legend  about  Humulas 
ran  as  follows:  — Al  .\lba  Longa  there  reigned  a 
succession  of  kings,  descended  from  lulus,  the  son 
of  .\cneas.  One  of  the  last  of  these  kings  left  two 
sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius.  The  latter,  who  was 
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the  foanger,  deprived  Numitor  of  the  kingdom, 
Iwt  nllowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  hi* 
private  fortune.  Fearful,  however,  lest  the  heir* 
of  Numitor  might  not  submit  so  quietly  to  his 
usarpatinn,  he  caused  his  only  sou  to  he  murdered, 
and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or  Rhea  Silvia, 
one  of  the  Vectal  virgins.  Silvia  was  violated  by 
Mart,  and  in  course  of  time  gave  birth  to  tadns. 
Amulius  doomed  the  guilty  Vestal  and  her  bal>es 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio  Silvia 
exchanged  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a goddess, 
and  became  the  wife  of  the  river  god.  The  stream 
earned  the  cradle  in  which  the  children  wer<?  lying 
inti)  the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks 
fitr  and  wide.  It  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a wild  fig- 
tree,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficus  Hiimi- 
nalis,  WAS  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  ages 
after.  A she-wolf,  which  had  come  to  drink  of  the 
stream,  carried  them  into  her  den  hard  by,  and 
suckled  them  ; where  they  were  discovered  by 
Fatistulus,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the 
children  to  his  own  house,  and  gave  them  to  the 
care  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larenlia.  They  were  called 
Rotnolut  and  Remui,  and  were  brought  up  with 
the  other  shepherds  on  the  Palatine  hill.  As 
they  grew  up,  they  became  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  their  person  aitd  the  bravery  of  their 
deeds,  and  fought  boldly  against  wild  beasts  and 
robbers.  A quarrel  having  arisen  between  these 
shepherds  and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who 
stalled  their  cattle  on  the  neighbonring  hill  of  the 
Aventine,  Remus  nms  taken  by  a straL'igem,  during 
the  absence  of  hi*  brother, and  carrie4l  off  to  Numi- 
tor. ThU  led  to  the  diKOvery  of  the  parentage 
both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  now  slew  Amu- 
lius, and  placed  their  grandfather  Numitor  on  the 
throne.— Romulus  and  Renms  loved  their  old  abode, 
and  therefore  left  Alba  to  found  a city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  A strife  arose  between  the 
brothers  where  the  city  should  be  built,  and  alter 
whose  name  it  should  be  called.  Romulus  w'ished 
to  build  it  on  the  Palatine,  Remuf-  on  the  Aven- 
tine. It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  by  augury  ; and  each  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  hi*  chosen  hill.  The  night  passed  away, 
and  as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  6 vultures; 
but  at  sun  rise,  when  these  tiding*  were  brought 
to  Romulus,  1*2  vullun*R  flew  by  him.  Kach  claimed 
the  augury  in  his  own  favour ; but  the  shepherds 
decided  for  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  obliged  to 
yield.  Romulus  now'  proceeded  to  mark  out  the 
pomtjfriuin  of  hi*  city  (see  £>icl.  of  Antiq.  *.  r.), 
and  to  raise  the  wall.  Remu«,  who  still  resented 
the  wrong  he  bad  suffered,  leapt  over  llie  wall  in 
scorn,  whereupon  he  wn*  slain  by  his  brother.  As 
soon  as  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  found  his 
people  too  few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apnrt, 
on  the  Capitoline  hill,  an  asylum,  or  a sanctuary, 
in  wliich  homicides  and  runaway  slaves  might  take 
refuge.  The  city  thus  became  filled  with  men,  but 
they  wanted  women.  IloTmiliiii,  therefore,  tried 
to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in 
order  to  obtain  conttHhium,  or  the  right  of  legal 
marriage  with  their  ciihsens  ; but  hi*  nffere  were 
treated  with  disdain,  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  obtain  by  force  what  he  could  not  gain  by  en- 
treaty. In  the  fourth  month  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  he  proclaimed  that  games  were  to  hi* 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Consu*,  and  invited 
his  neighbours,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the 
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festival.  Suspecting  no  tresirHerT,  they  caew  t 
numbers,  with  their  wives  and  children. 

Roman  youths  rushed  upon  tl>eir  gaeiU,  md  as- 
ried  off  the  virgins.  The  pnmils  of  tkevrir® 
returned  home  and  prepared  for  vengeance. 
inhabitanu  of  3 of  the  Latin  towns,  (Vtuoa,  .b- 
temnae,  and  Ou.*tumeritnn,  took  tip  an»  m 
after  the  other,  and  were  succesrively  defiaord  Vr 
the  Romans.  Romulus  slew  with  hU  omi  bad 
Acron,  king  of  Caentna,  and  dedicated  ha  its 
and  armour,  a*  spoils  opinia,  to  Jupiter  At  kit 
the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius,  advtmerd  wub  t 
powerful  army  against  Rome.  The  fo:tms  of  ^ 
Satomian,  afterwards  called  the  Cspitalior 
w'as  surrendered  to  the  Sabines,  by  the  tnachev 
of  Tar|>eia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  cf  6* 
fortress.  [Tahpkia  J On  the  next  dar  tK 
Romans  endeavoured  to  recover  the  hill ; ul  a 
long  and  de«perate  battle  was  fought  m the  nhr 
between  the  Palatine  and  tbe  Caqntokar.  la 
length,  when  both  parties  were  exhausted 
struggle,  the  Sabine  women  rushed  in  betvr: 
them,  and  prayed  their  husbands  and 
reconciled.  Their  prayer  was  heard ; the  m 
people  not  only  made  p«'aec,  but  agreed  » 
only  one  nation.  The  Romans  contimifd  » iv*. 
on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Rooalti.  if 
Sabines  built  a new  town  on  the  Capitoliw  ^ 
Quirinal  hills,  where  they  lived  under  their  la 
Titus  Tntiii*.  The  two  kings  and  their 
for  <ieliberation  in  the  valley  l>etween  the  Pik=» 
and  Capitoline  hills,  which  wns  hence  alWrw 
/raw,  or  the  place  of  meeting.  But  thi* 
not  last  long.  Titus  Tatius  was  slain  at  a feffri  ^ 
Lavinium  by  some  Laurentines,  to  whom  b b 
refused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  h*i 
committed  by  his  kinsmen.  Henceforward  R* 
lus  ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and 
After  reigning  37  yt»r»,  he  was  at  length  »-'■ 
away  fron«  the  world.  One  day  as  he  was 
ing  hi*  people  in  the  Campus  Martins,  t«r^ 
GoaCs  Pool,  the  urn  wa«  suddenly  eclipwd.4p 
ness  overspread  the  earth,  and  a dro^fc;  **' 
dispersed  the  people.  When  daylight 
turned  Romulus  had  disappeared,  for 
Mars  ha.l  carried  him  up  to  heaven  ta  » 
chariot.  {Qnirmus  Atariis  fquis  Adf^*^ 

Hor.  Otrm.  iii.  3.)  Shortly  afterwanh  b ^ 
peared  in  more  than  mortal  beauty  to 
Julius,  and  bade  hhn  tell  the  Romans  to 
him  as  their  gunrdian  god  under  the  * 
Quirinus.  Such  was  the  glorified  end 
in  the  genuine  legend.  But  a*  it  ® 

ftiith  of  a later  age,  a tale  was  invented 
for  hi*  mysterious  disappearance.  It 
that  the  i-onalors,  discontented  with  the 
nile  of  their  king,  murdered  him  darst  * 
gloom  of  a tempest,  cut  up  his  body, 
ried  home  the  mangled  piece#  und«  their 
— .‘Vs  Rnmulu*  was  regarded  a*  the 
of  Rome,  its  most  ancient  political 
and  the  organisation  of  the  people 
to  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  diviiW 
people  Into  3 tribes,  which  bon*  tbe  ns»e»  ^ 
nes.  Titles,  and  Luceres.  The  Ramn«we^*^ 
posed  to  have  derived  their  name 
ius,  the  Titles  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sako'  . 
and  the  Luceres  from  Luctmio,  an  Ecm««2 
who  had  assisted  Romulus  in  the 
Sabines.  Each  tribe  contained  10 
received  their  names  from  the  30 
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who  had  ))rought  about  the  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  their  own  people.  Further,  each  ctiria 
contained  10  gcntea,and  each  gens  100  men.  Thus 
the  people,  according  to  the  general  belief,  were 
dirided  originally  into  3 tribes,  SO  curiae,  and 
300  gentes,  which  mustered  3000  men,  who  fought 
on  foot,  and  were  called  a legion.  Besides  those 
there  were  300  bortemen,  called  Celeres,  the  same 
body  as  the  E^juites  of  a later  time.  To  assist  him 
in  the  government  of  the  people  Romulus  is  said  to 
bare  selected  a number  of  the  aged  men  in  the 
state,  who  were  called  Patres,  or  Benatores.  The 
council  itself,  which  was  called  the  senatoa,  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  100  members ; but  this  number 
was  increased  to  200  when  the  Sabines  were  in- 
corpH)rated  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  senate, 
there  wras  another  aispmbljr,consiitiDg  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  gontes,  which  bore  the  name  of  comitia 
curiata,  because  they  voted  in  it  according  to  their 
division  into  curiae. 

Bdm&los  An^uitfiliu.  [AuGirsTULus.] 
Bdmftlos  Silvios.  [StLviua.] 

BosciAnom  (/f/>ssaM>)«  a fortress  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Bruttium  between  Thurii  and  Patemum. 
Bosdllos  [Abgus.] 

BokIos.  L L.,  a Roman  ambassador  tent  to 
Fidenae  in  B.  c.  438.  He  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lar  Toluxnniua,  kiug  of  the  Veienles. 
The  statues  of  all  four  were  erected  in  the  Rostra 
at  Rome.  — 2.  Sex.,  of  Ameria,  a town  in  Umbria. 
The  bither  of  this  Roscius  had  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  2 of  his  relations  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  T.  Roscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius 
Capito,  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbour. 
These  two  Koecii  struck  a bargain  with  Cbrv- 
sogonus,  the  freedman  and  favourite  of  Sulla,  to 
divide  the  property  of  tlie  murdered  man  between 
them.  But  at  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost 
indignation  at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  Sulla  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  roblwn 
accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of  bU  father, 
and  hired  witnesses  to  swear  to  the  fact.  Roscius 
was  defended  by  Cicero  {b.c.  8b)  in  an  uratinn 
which  is  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted.  Cicero's 
8[*e«ch  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  aud  though 
at  a later  period  he  found  fault  with  it  himself,  as 
bearing  marks  of  youthful  exaggeration,  it  displari 
abundant  evidence  of  his  great  oratorical  powers. 

3.  Uie  most  celebrated  comic  actor  at  Home, 
wraa  a native  of  Sulonium,  a small  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium.  His  histrionic  powers 
procured  him  the  favour  of  many  of  the  Homan 
nobles,  and,  amoug  others,  of  the  dictator  .Sulla, 
who  presented  him  with  a gold  ring,  the  symbol 
of  e«|Uestrian  rank.  Roscius  enjoyt^  the  frietid- 
ahip  of  Cicero,  who  constantly  spi-aks  of  him  in 
t^rms  both  of  admiration  and  affection.  lioscius 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  have  reached 
auch  perfection  in  his  own  pmfesMon,  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  call  every  one  who  became 
particalarly  distinguished  in  his  own  art,  by  the 
name  of  Roscius.  In  his  younger  years  Cicero 
received  instniction  from  Roscius ; and  at  a later 
time  he  and  Roscius  often  used  U>  try  which  of 
them  could  express  a thought  with  the  greatest 
effect,  the  orator  by  bis  eloquence,  or  the  actor 

his  gestures.  These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so 
high  an  opbion  of  bis  art,  that  he  wrote  a W'ork 
in  which  he  compared  cloquenovand  acting,  bike 
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his  celebrated  conVmporary,  tbe  tragic  actor  Ae- 
snpiu,  Roscius  realixed  nu  immense  fortune  by  his 
profession.  He  died  in  62.  — One  of  Cicero’s  ex- 
tant orations  is  entitled  /Vo  Q.  httscio  Comoedo. 
It  was  delivered  before  the  judex  C.  Piso,  proba- 
bly in  68,  and  relates  to  a claim  for  60,000  ses- 
terces, which  one  C.  Fannius  Chaerea  brought 
against  Roscius.  — 4.  Pabatu*.  [FaBaTuaj  — 
6.  Otho.  [Otuo.] 

Botont&gus.  [RAToiiaouj^] 

Box&na  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 

Bactrian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  his 
capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Sogdiaua,  named  the 
ro^,"  B.C.  327.  Alexander  was  so  captivated  by 
her  charms,  that  be  married  her.  Soon  after 
Alexander's  death  (323),  she  gave  birth  to  a son 
(Alexander  Aegus).  who  was  admitted  to  share 
the  nominal  sovereignty  with  Arrhidacus,  under 
tbe  regency  of  Perdiccas.  Before  tbe  birth  of  the 
boy  she  had  drawn  Statira,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon 
by  a friendly  letter,  aud  there  caused  her  to  be 
murdered.  Roxana  afterwards  crossed  over  to 
Europe  with  her  son,  and  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Olympias.  She  shared  tbe  fortunes 
of  Olympias,  and  threw  herself  into  Pydna  along 
w'ith  the  latter,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Ca^ 
Sander.  In  316  Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander; 
Olympias  was  put  to  death  ; and  Roxana  and  her 
son  were  placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolis. 
Here  they  were  detained  under  the  charge  of 
(jlaiicias  till  311,  in  which  year,  soon  after  the 
general  peace  then  concluded,  they  were  murdered 
in  accordance  witli  orders  from  Cassander. 
BoxolanL  [Rhoxulanl] 

HUfai  (Rubustinus:  ifirro),  a town  in  Apulia 
' on  the  road  from  Canusium  to  Bruixdusium. 

B&bloo,  a small  river  in  Italy,  falling  into  tbe 
Adriatic  a little  N.  of  Ariminum,  formed  tbe 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  ItalLi  proper.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  (Caesar's  pas- 
so.,'e  ocroM  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  which 
Oct  he  declared  war  against  the  republic.  A papal 
decree,  issued  in  1756,  declared  the  modern  Airso 
to  be  the  ancient  Hubico,  but  the  /'iso/c//o,  a Imie 
further  N.,  has  better  claims  to  this  honour. 

Bnbra  Soxa,  oUlcd  Kubrae  breves  (sc.  peLroe) 
by  Martial,  a small  place  in  Etruria  only  a few 
miles  from  Rome,  wear  the  river  Crejnera,  and  on 
the  Via  Fiaminia.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  the 
gn>at  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Maxentius  was 
defeated  by  Constantine,  ▲ n.  312. 

BabrAsos  Lacus.  [ N a k bo.  ] 

Bnbric&tof.  1.  Or  XTbus  a consider- 

able river  of  Nuroidia  in  N.  Africa,  rising  in  the 
inouiitains  S.  K.  of  Cirta  {CvnsUiHiiMh)^  tluwiug 
N.  K.,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  K of 
Hippo  Regius  (/ionu<^).  — 2.  (A/o5r^/o/),  a sniall 
river  of  Iliipania  Tarracunensis,  Bowing  into  the 
sen  \V.  of  l^rcino. 

Bubnim  Hare.  IKrvturaxuis  ^Iarb.] 
Bndlaa  (Uudluus:  I{f4iyikuto  nrAave),  a town 
of  the  Peucetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road  trom  Brun- 
dusium  to  Veiiusia,  was  originally  a Gieck  colony, 
and  afterwords  a Homan  municipium.  Rudioc  is 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Hnniua 

Baatlam,  a town  of  the  Vellari  or  Velauni, 
hence  called  simply  Civitas  Veiiavorum,  in  (jaliia 
Aquilanica  (in  the  modem  Fc/oy),  probably  the 
modem  SU  PcuUien  or  Fa^tikan  on  the  fronUers  of 
.\uvcrgne. 
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B&fi&ot.  L P.  CorntUof  Boflntu,  was  consul  ' 
B.C.  290,  with  M'.Curius  Dentatus,  and  in  conjatic-  | 
tion  with  his  colleague  brought  the  Samoite  war  to  a i 
condusioD,  and  obtained  a triumph  in  consequence. 
He  was  consul  a aecond  time  in  277,  and  carried  ' 
on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  and  the  Greeks  | 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  chief  erent  of  his  second 
consulship  was  the  capture  of  the  important  town 
of  Croton.  In  275,  Rufinns  was  expelled  from 
the  senate  by  the  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Ae- 
milius  Papus,  on  account  of  his  possessing  10 
pounds  of  silrer  plate.  The  dictator  Solia  was 
descended  from  this  Ruhnu*.  His  grandson  w-as  [ 
the  hrst  of  the  familv  who  assumed  the  surname  j 
of  Sulla.  — 2.  Licixi^as  Bnpntig.  a jurist,  who  i 
lived  under  Alexander  Screrus.  There  are  in  the  . 
Digest  17  excerpts  from  12  books  of  fteffuJae  by  I 
I<ti6uus.«3.  The  chief  minister  of  state  under  ' 
Theodosius  the  Great,  was  an  able,  but  at  the  same  < 
time  a treacherous  and  dangerous  man.  He  insti- 
gated Theodosius  to  those  cruel  measures  which 
brought  ruin  upon  Antioch,  a.  d.  S90.  .After  the 
death  of  Theodosias  in  395,  Uufinus  exercised 
paramount  influence  over  the  weak  Arcadius;  but 
to^\'a^ds  the  end  of  the  year  a conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  Eutropius  and  Stilicho,  who 
induced  Gainas,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Ruflnus  was  in  consequence  ! 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Gainas. » 4.  Sumamed  Ty-  I 
rannios  or  Turranitit,  or  Toranoa,  a celebrat^  I 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  bom  about  a.  d.  ! 
345  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  nn  inmate  of  the  , 
monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  afterwards  resided  { 
many  years  at  a monastery  in  Palestine,  where  he 
became  veiy*  intimate  with  St.  Jerome.  The  two 
friends  afterwards  quarrelled  ; and  Jerome  attacked 
Kufinus  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  account  of 
bis  supporting  the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  re- 
maining in  the  East  for  about  26  years,  Ruiinus 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  books  of  Origen  De  Prin- 
r7/>iw,  together  with  an  original  tract  De  Adulttra^ 
tioM  Libromm  Oripfni$.  In  the  preface  to  the  De 
PriftcipWy  he  quoted  a panegyric,  which  Jerome 
had  at  an  earlier  period  pronounced  upon  Origen. 
This  led  to  a bitter  correspondence  between  the  2 
former  friends,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Apoiogia 
of  the  one  advtrsus  Hitronymumy  and  the  Apologia 
of  the  other  advtrtus  RujUnum.  Rufinus  died  in 
Sicily  in  410,  to  which  island  he  had  fled  upon 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alahc.  Several  of  his 
works  are  extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition 
of  them.  ""•5.  The  author  of  a little  poem  in  22 
lines,  Pasiphatt  FoUula  tx  omnibus  Sfetris  //o- 
ratianis^  w'hich,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  an 
example  of  each  of  the  different  metres  employed 
by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but  he 
may  be  the  same  person  with  the  following. « 6. 
A grammarian  of  Antioch,  w hose  treatise  De  .1/c- 
<rw  Comicis^  or  rather  extracts  from  it,  is  contained 
in  the  f7ranfmo/iaie  Latinae  Auctorts  Antiqui  of 
Putschius.  Hannov.  1605.  <*7.  The  author  of  33 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antbolog}*.  His  date  is 
uncertain  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a Byzantine.  His  verses  are  of  the  same  light 
amatory  character  as  those  of  Agnthias,  Paulus, 
Macedonius,  and  others. 

Bufrae,  a town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 

Bnfriam,  a town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium. 


Bofu,  Cnrdtu.  [CcxTrrs.] 

Bifhs  Epheslmk  so  called  fmn  the  pba  ^ 
his  birth,  a celebrated  Greek  phyikiaa,UT^iDth 
reign  of  Trajan  (a.  a 9&“U7),ind  wrote  levc: 
roetiicol  worksi,  some  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Btlfos,  L.  CilfrBfnt.  brother  of  P.  Soils 
tame  mother,  but  not  by  the  same  fsihet.  Htei 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  62,  wheo  he 
warm  support  to  Cicero,  and  in  paiticolsr 
the  agragrian  law  of  RuUos.  la  his  piaet--ni 
57,  he  joined  most  of  the  other  magiitiates  br- 
posing  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  hazushmctl 
B&is,  X.  CaeUna,  a young  Roicaa  aohle. 
tinguished  as  an  elegant  writer  and 
speaker,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  hU  ftvtp 
and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  his*w»: 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  who  deaK-^" 
him  in  B.C.  56  in  an  oration  still  extx&t  7: 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  bySocy^ 
Atratinuf,  at  the  instigation  of  Clodia 
taria,  whom  be  had  lately  deserted,  Cx- 
charged  him  with  having  borrowed  oocft  t-J 
her  in  order  to  murder  Dion,  the  brsa  « "9 
embassy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  :»• 
with  baring  made  an  attempt  to  poison  - 
52  Caelius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  *1*9 
aedile.  During  the  years  51  and 
on  an  active  correspondence  with  Cicm,»n® 
then  in  Cilicia,  and  many  of  the  letters  ubc  r 
wrote  to  Cicero  at  that  lime  are  preserreis®' 
ct»Uection  of  Cicero's  Letters.  On  the 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  espoused 
side,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  senicestj- 
praetor&hip,  in  48.  Being  at  this  lime  owfriiS-- 
with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Caesar  i 
from  Italy  to  bring  forward  a law  for  thesis 
of  debts-  He  was,  however,  resisted  by  th  ^ 
magistrates  and  deprived  of  his  office ; 
he  went  into  the  S.  of  Italy  to  join 
he  had  secretly  sent  for  from  Mossilia 
killed  near  Thurii  before  Caelius  could  jw 
[Milo];  and  Caelius  himself  was  pct»®^ 
shortly  afterw'ards  at  Thurii. 

B3Ais,  Sextus.  [9b.\tu5  Rcrcs.] 
Bugii,  an  important  people  in  Gers*!  ®* 
nally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
Viadus  (Oder)  and  the  Vistula.  After 
irg  a long  time  from  history,  they  sre  6^*^ 
later  time  in  Attila's  army ; and  sft«f 
death  they  founded  a new  kingdom  on 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  .Austria  and  Hna^-T-' 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in 
Rugiland.  They  have  left  traces  of  2«ir 
the  country  which  they  originally  inhshteJ  ® ‘ 
modem  Ji'tigen^  Rrigm^axlde^  Rego, 

BuUua,  P.  Ser^Ut,  tribune  of  the 
' 63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which 
tock^  in  3 mlions  which  have  come  do*’* 

It  was  the  most  extensive  agrarian 
ever  been  brought  forward ; but  as  it  ^ 
possible  to  carry’  such  a sweeping  meaiarr.  ft 
withdrawn  by  Kullus  himself.  . ^ 

P.  BnplUut,  consul  b.c.  132, 
the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents  ofTw-b*^ 
thus,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  precediwy^ 
his  consulship  he  was  sent  into  Sicily  I 
slaves,  and  brought  the  servile  war  to  a ^ 
remained  in  the  island  as  procorjsulin  the  ' 
year ; and,  with  1 0 commissioners 
the  senate,  he  made  various  regri**^  ^ 
govenunent  of  the  province,  which  wcw  kD0«»-  *. 
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the  name  of  Leges  Rupiliae.  Rupiliuf  was  con- 
demned in  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gmcchua,  1*23,  on 
account  of  his  illogai  and  cruel  acts  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  friends  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
who  obtained  the  consulship  for  him,  but  who 
failed  in  gaining  the  same  honour  for  his  brother 
Lucius,  lie  is  said  to  hare  token  his  brother's 
failtirc  to  much  to  heart  as  to  have  died  in  codk*- 
«]nence. 

Boaclno,  a town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  S.K.  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Ruscino  (7W),  and  on 
the  r^  from  Spain  to  Narbo.  A tower  of  the 
ancient  town  is  still  extant  near  Perpignan,  coiled  | 
/a  Tour  dt  HouiiUon. 

Boiellae  (HuseiUnus : nr.  Gms$cto  Ru.),  one  ( 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Ktruria,  situated  on  ' 
an  eminence  E.  of  the  lake  Prelius  and  on  the  Via  | 
Aurelia.  It  is  hnt  mentioned  in  the  time  of| 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  ' 
in  u.  c.  294,  when  2000  of  its  iiihabiLinU  were  | 
slain,  and  as  many  more  made  prisoners.  It  , 
was  subsequently  a Roman  colony,  and  con-  ; 
tinued  in  existence  till  1138,  when  its  inhabi*  ' 
tants  were  removed  to  Grosaeto.  The  wails ! 
of  Rusellae  still  remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most  I 
ancient  in  Italy.  They  are  formed  of  enormous  ! 
masses  of  travertine,  piled  up  without  regurd  to  I 
form,  with  small  stones  inserted  in  the  interstices.  | 
The  masses  vary  from  6 to  8 feet  in  length,  and  I 
from  4 to  8 in  height.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
walls  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle,  betw*een 
10.000  and  1 1,000  feet,  or  about  2 miles  in  circuit. 

Rtiaic&da  (^.  K.  of  Stomh  Ku.\  a sea-port  and 
Roman  colony  in  Numidio,  used  especially  os  the 
port  of  Cirta. 

Btuplnum,  a town  of  Africa  Propria  (Byza- 
cium),  2 miles  from  the  sea,  between  Leptis  Parva 
and  Hadnimetur. 

Btutaadir  or  C.  di  Tret  Forrtis: 

Ru$  in  ancient  Punic,  anti  IUim  in  Arabic,  alike 
mean  cap€\  a promontory  of  Mauretania  Tingitana, 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  const  of  the  Metagonitae. 
S.  E.  of  it  was  a city  of  the  same  name  (prob. 
MrliUak). 

Bojtlctif,  Fablot.  a Roman  historian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

Bostlcua,  L.  Jftnias  Aroldnna,  more  usually 
called  Arulenus  Kusticus,  but  sometimes  Junius 
Rufticus.  He  was  a friend  and  pupil  of  Parttis 
Thrasea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy. He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  be- 
cause he  had  written  a panegyric  upon  Thrasea. 

Boiaeamun  (CWi'oA,  opposite  consi- 

derable sea-port  in  the  K.  port  of  MaureUiiiiaCaesar- 
iensis,  constituted  a lioman  colony  under  Claudius. 

Butfoi,  a pe  ople  in  Gallia  Aquitaniai  on  tlio 
frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  the  modem 
Martryw.  Their  chief  town  was  Segoduimm, 
afterwards  Civitas  Uutenorum  {HoJrz).  The  coun- 
try of  the  Huteni  contained  silver  mines,  and 
pi^uced  excellent  flax. 

BntiUof  Lnpua.  [Lt/ru's.] 

BatiUoa  Nomati&nui.  Claudlaa,  a Ronmn 
poet,  and  a native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  .5th  century  of  the  Cbriitmo  aera.  He  re- 
aided  at  Rome  a mnsiderable  time,  where  be  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  praefectus  urbi,  about  a.  d. 
41 3 or  414.  He  afterwards  relumed  Xn  his  native 
country,  and  baa  described  hia  return  to  Gaul  in  an 


elegiac  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of  //meranfum, 
or  I)e  Heditu.  Of  this  poem  the  first  book,  con- 
sisting of  644  lines,  and  a small  portion  of  the 
second,  have  come  doam  to  us.  It  is  superior 
both  in  poetical  colouring  and  purity  of  language 
to  most  of  the  productions  of  the  age ; and  the 
passage  in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Home 
I is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Ciaudian.  Rutiliua 
was  a heathen,  and  aiuicks  the  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edition  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

P.  Botilliis  Bafcf,  a Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  Scipio  in 
the  Numantine  war,  praetor  b.c.  Ill,  consul  105, 
and  legatus  in  95  under  Q.  Mucius  Scaevoia,  pro- 
consul  of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
displayed  so  much  honesty  and  firmness  in  re- 
pressing the  extortions  of  the  publiconi,  that  he 
became  an  object  of  fi>ar  and  hatred  to  the  whole 
body.  Accorfingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
uas  impeached  of  malversation  {dt  rrptdundU\ 
found  guilty,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  into 
banishment,  92.  He  retired  first  to  Myiiiene, 
and  from  thence  to  Smyrna,  where  he  fixed  hit 
abode,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
tranquillity,  having  refused  to  return  to  Rome, 
although  recalled  by  Sulla.  Besides  his  orations, 
Uutilius  wrote  an  autobiography,  and  a History  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  Numantine  war,  but  wc  know  not  what  |>eriod 
it  embraced. 

BatUna,  C.  Marcias,  was  consul  b.  c.  357, 
when  he  took  the  towrn  of  Privenmm.  In  356 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  being  the  first  time 
that  a plebeian  had  attained  this  dignity.  In  bit 
dictatorship  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  with  great 
sUughter.  In  352  he  was  consul  a second  time ; 
and  in  351,  be  was  the  first  plebeian  censor.  Ho 
was  consul  fur  the  third  time  in  344,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  342.  The  son  of  this  Rutilus  took  the 
surname  of  Censorinus,  which  in  the  next  genera- 
tion entirely  supplanted  that  of  Kuliius,  and  be- 
came the  name  of  the  family.  [CsNaoniNt'a.] 

Batfiba  a river  on  the  coast  of  Ligtirio, 

which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albium  Into- 
inelium. 

BatUi,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabiting 
a nant)w  slip  of  country  on  the  co,ist  of  I^itium  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber.  Their  chief  town 
was  Ardea,  which  was  the  residence  of  Turnus. 
They  were  subdued  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Romans,  and  disappear  from  bistorj’. 

Bfitfipao  or  Buttiplae  {Hi^-Mtoroxtph\  n port 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  the  S.  E.  of  Britain,  fiom 
which  persons  frequently  crossed  over  to  the  bar- 
hour  of  Qestoriacum  in  Gaul.  Excellent  oysters 
were  obtained  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
{Uutupino  ediia  /utuio  o$trea^  Juv.  iv.  I4l).  There 
arc  suit  several  Roman  remains  at  JficAtorouyk. 


S. 

8&ba  (2d6a).  L (O.T.  Shr-ba),  the  capital  of 
the  Sahaki  in  .Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a high  w<*ody 
mountain,  and  was  pointed  out,  by  an  Arabian 
tradition,  at  ibe  residence  of  the  **  Queen  of  Sheba,’' 
who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Its  exact  site  is  doubtful.  « 2.  There 
wa»  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  inlrriof 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  a place  SoUa  is  still  found, 
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about  in  the  centre  of  Et-  Vem^n.  — 3.  A *eaport 
town  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of  Pioleroai# 
Theron.  A town  called  1a€dr  and  2dWara  it 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  place*  it  <m  the  Sinui 
AduHtanus;  and  about  in  the  sainepoeition  Stralm 
mentions  a town  Sabae  (2d6a»)  as  distinct  from  j 
Saba.  The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  really  : 
different)  are  sought  by  peoj^phers  at  Sotcaraty  \ 
or  Pori  .\fomimjton^  in  the  9.  part  of  the  coast  of  1 
Nufjiay  atid  Mastavrah  on  Foui  /?oy,  on  the  N.E.  j 
coast  of  Abyisiuia. 

Sab&con  (2a§o#rwr),  a king  of  Ethiopfn,  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  Wind  king  Any- 
sis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marshes. 
The  Ethio  pian  conqueror  then  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  oO  yi*an‘,  hut  at  length  quitted  the  country  in 
conseqiien<^  of  a dream,  whereupon  Anysis  regained 
his  kingdom.  This  is  the  account  which  Herodotus 
received  from  the  priests  (ii.  137 — HO);  but  it 
appears  from  Manetho,  that  there  were  3 Ethiopian 
kings  who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  .SViWrm. 
Sef‘ichu$y  and  Taroews,  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  40  or  50  years,  and  who  form  the  25th 
dynasty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of  Manetho 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Hermlotnt.  It  appears 
ilrnt  this  Ethiopian  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  8lh  century  before  tlie  Chris- 
tian era.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  re* 
corda  The  St\  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom 
king  of  Israel,  made  on  alliance  ahntit  b.  c.  722 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  4),  was  proliably  the  same  a* 
^bichus;  and  the  Tirlakahy  king  of  the  Ethi* 
opians,  who  was  preparing  to  ro^e  war  against 
Sennacherib,  in  7U  (Js.  xxxvii.  9),  is  the  same 
as  T.iracus. 

8&baei  or  S&bM  (2a€a7o(,  2d^a( : 0.  T.  She- 
banm),  one  eff  the  chief  peoples  of  Arabia,  dwelt 
in  the  S-W.  comer  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  most 
l)camiful  part  of  j^rabia  Felix,  the  X.  and  centre 
of  tlie  province  of  El-Yemm.  So, at  least,  Ptolemy 
places  them  ; but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them 
a wider  extent,  quite  to  the  9.  of  Ki’Yffntn.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  lliat  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a nee  which,  at  an  early  period,  was 
widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  9.  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Anbia  and  Aethiopia  all  but 
joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  and 

hence,  probably,  the  confusion  ofUm  made  between 
the  Sbfha  and  Seba  of  Scripture,  or  between  the 
Sheixtxim  of  .Arabia  and  the  Scbai'im  of  Aethiopia. 
Another  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  this  nice  is 
fomished  by  the  mention,  in  the  book  of  .Job,  <»f 
Sabeans  as  far  X.,  probably,  .is  .Arabia  Deserta 
(Job,  i.  15).  The  Sabeans  of  KUYenvm  were 
celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  luxury*.  Their 
country  produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfume#  of  Ambia,  and  they  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  East.  Their  capital  w.ia  at 
Saba,  where  vre  are  told  that  their  king  was  kept 
a close  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  monarchy  was 
not  hereditary,  but  dcsccndi'd  occording  to  an 
order  of  succession  arranged  among  the  chief 
families  of  the  countiy. 

Sab&te,  a town  of  Etmrta  nn  the  rt»ad  from 
Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  comer  of  a lake, 
which  was  nain<*d  after  it  Lacus  Sabatinos 
di 

Sabcitlni,  ,i  people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  uame  from  the  river  9ahatus  (Sab/tato)^  a 
tributary  of  the  Color,  which  flows  into  the  Vul-  { 
tumus.  ' 


9AB1NA. 

Saba^ua  (2afd^<os),  a Pbrytrian  diTmhr,M- 
monly  described  as  a son  of  Rhea  or  Cybele.  U 
later  times  he  was  idetitihed  widi  the  Bnac 
Irionysus,  who  hence  is  sometimes  called  Dicciiti 
Sahaxius.  For  the  same  rezison  Sabaritu  is  cafes 
a son  of  Zeus  by  Persephone,  and  is  said  ta  law 
l>een  reared  by  a nymph  Xyssa;  tbough  ot^ 
by  philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  cosMc 
him  a son  of  Cabinis,  Dionysus,  or  Ciodm.  Ec 
was  tom  by  the  Titans  into  7 piecei.  The  oa- 
nection  of  l^bazius  with  the  Phrygian  mothc;  * 
the  gods  account*  for  the  fact  that  be  wutdeat^ 
; to  a certain  extent,  with  Zeus  himselC  s 
I mentioned  as  Zeus  Sabaziua,  both  Zeas  and  fW 
j nysus  having  been  brought  up  by  Cybele  or 
' ills  worship  and  festivals  {Halasia)  were 
' introduced  into  (Ircece ; but,  at  least  is  the  tae 
of  Demosthenes,  it  was  not  thought  reputibic  a 
take  part  in  them,  for  they*  were  celebcaM  B 
night  by  both  sexes  in  a licentious  manner,  m- 
{lenu,  which  weir  sacred  to  him,  acted  a ixnasaf:*- 
part  at  the  Sahaxia  and  in  the 
god  himself  w*as  represented  with  horns,  bcacft 
it  is  said,  he  nils  the  first  that  yoked  oxea  W » 
plough  for  agriculture. 

8&belU.  [Sabint.] 

SabeUIos,  an  heresiarch  of  the  3rd  esaoi. 
of  whose  personal  history  hardly  aaytbiai  a 
known.  Ho  broached  his  heresies  in  (heUm 
Pentapolis,  of  which  he  appears  to  hare  kr«i 
native,  HU  charocteristic  dogma  related  a * 
Divine  Nature,  in  which  he  conceived  that  tkn 
was  only  one  In'postasis  or  person,  identihras  ro 
each  other  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
' **so  that  in  one  hypo$iasii  there  are  three 
ao/toas*'  (bs  cZvox  ftia  bwtKrrdtm  rprii  **■ 
fiOffias), 

SiblnB,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.** 
the  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  being  the  d*n|^‘ 
Matidio,  who  was  the  daughter  of  MsreisM.* 
sister  of  Tmjnn.  Sabina  was  married  to  Hsit^ 
ahont  A.  n.  100  through  the  inflm-nce  of 
the  wife  of  Tmjaiu  The  marriage  did  not 
a happy  one.  Sabina  at  length  put  on 
life,  and  there  was  a report  that  the  had  ^ 
been  poisoned  by  her  husband.  She  wai 
alive  in  136,  and  proliably  did  not  die  cU 
few  months  b^-fore  FT.odrian.  She  was 
among  the  cods  after  her  decease. 

Sfiblna,  Poppaea,  awuman  of  surpaMtngbMsp- 
but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daughter  of 
Hus,  but  assumed  the  name  of  her  maternal 
father  Poppaeiis  .Salrinus,  who  had  been  «*»■• 
A.  D.  9.  She  was  first  married  to  Raiim  ^ 
pinus,  and  afterward*  to  Otho,  who  was 
boon  companion*  of  Xero.  The  latter  tooata^ 
'•namoured  of  her  ; .and  in  order  to  get()th»^H 
the  way  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  grtonc* 
Lusitaitui  (58).  Poppaea  now  became  the 
knowledged  mistress  of  Nero,  over  wb*o 
exercised  absolute  sw’ay.  Anxious  to  beco^  ^ 
wife  of  the  emperor,  she  penumded  Xero  tin*’  * 
murder  his  mother  Agrippina  {59>,  who  ^ 
posed  to  such  a disgraceful  jenion.  aitd  * 
divorce  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  d^sih** 
innocent  and  virtuous  wifi*  Octaria  <62).  ^ 
mediately  .nftor  the  divorce  of  Oetavri, 
become  the  wife  of  .Nero,  In  the  folios**??^ 

she  gave  birth  to  a daughter  at  Anli!un;  he|^ 

infant  died  Jvt  the  age  ^ 4 montht.  1« 
paea  w.a*  pregnant  again,  hot  was  kiilrd  1>.^  * ■** 
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her  brutal  hu«>bind  in  a 6t  of  ptiMion.  She 
wait  enrolled  among  die  godt»  and  a mogniBcent 
tcuple  wim  deditated  to  her  by  Nero.  Pnppaeo 
was  inordinaudy  fond  of  luxury  and  p«imp«  and 
took  immense  pains  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  her 
person.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  her  mules  were 
shod  with  gold,  ai.d  that  200  asses  were  daily 
milked  to  supply  her  witli  a liath. 

Sibini  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  peoples  of  central  Italy.  The  ancients  usually 
derived  their  name  from  :^binus,  a son  of  the  na- 
tive god  biuicus.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Sabine 
race  were  widely  spread  over  the  whole  of  ceniml 
Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opicans,  ITm* 
brians.  and  those  other  peoples  whose  Ian^uage^ 
were  akin  to  the  Gri'ek.  The  eorliest  traces  of 
the  Sabines  are  found  in  the  neigiibourbood  of 
Amiiernum  at  the  fi>oi  of  the  mam  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  whence  they  spread  as  fur  S.  as  the 
cunBnes  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  Sabines 
may  be  divided  into  3 great  clasMws,  called  by  the 
tiames  of  Sabini,SabeU>,  and  Samnites  respectively. 
The  Sabini  proper  inhabited  the  country  between 
the  Nar,  the  Amo  and  the  Til*er,  between  Latium, 
Etruria,  Umbria  and  Picenum.  This  district  was 
muunlamous  and  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  corn.  The  chief  towns  were  .Amiternum, 
Reate,  Nursia,  Cutiliae,  Cures  Eretruni  and  No- 
meotum.  The  SabcUi  were  tiie  snmller  tribes 
who  is«ued  from  the  Sabines.  To  these  belong 
the  Vestini,  Marti,  Marrucini,  Peligut,  Frentani 
and  Uirpini.  In  addition  to  these  peoples,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Sabellians  is  usually  restricted, 
the  Picentes  in  Picenutn,  the  Pkentiui,  who  were 
transplanted  from  the  latter  country  to  Camptinia, 
and  the  Luc.'uii,  were  also  of  Sabine  oi%in.  The 
Samnites,  who  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Sabine  peoples,  are  treated  of  in  a separate 
article.  [SAM?(ifM.]  There  were  certain  no- 
tioiisl  ebaractcriatics  which  di%tinguisketi  the  whole 
Sabine  race.  They  were  a people  of  nimpU*  ami 
virtuous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  amd  imbued 
with  deep  religious  feeling.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  oroeiis  and  prodigies  in  their 
country.  They  were  a migratory  race,  and  adopted 
a peculiar  system  of  emh|:ratioi).  In  times  of 
great  danger  ami  distress  they  vowed  a Per  Sa- 
crum, or  Micred  S|wing  ; and  ^1  the  children  bom 
in  that  spring  were  regarded  m sacred  to  the  god, 
and  were  compelled,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  to 
leave  their  native  country  and  seek  a new  home 
in  foreign  lands.  The  form  of  government  among 
the  SiabiDes  was  republican,  but  in  war  they  chose 
a sovereign  ruler  (A'lw^ru/ar),  whom  the  Romans 
•ometime*  call  dictator, and  sometimes  king.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Cam- 
pania, they  never  attained  any  high  degree  of 
civilisatioii  or  mentnl  culture  ; but  they  were 
always  distinguished  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  nuuntatned  with  the  greoU'st  bravery. 
Of  this  the  Skuiiuites  were  the  must  strking  ex- 
ample, After  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power, 
the  ikibines  were  fur  a long  time  the  greatest 
people  in  Italy ; and  if  they  bad  remained  united, 
they  might  have  conquered  the  whole  peninsiila. 
The  Sahiiirs  formed  one  of  the  elcinenU  of  which 
the  Rtjftian  people  was  comp«sed.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  a portion  of  the  Sibm<«,  after  the  rape 
of  their  kHvcs  and  daughters,  became  incorporated 
with  the  Rmuans,  and  the  2 peoples  were  united 
into  one  under  the  general  rtatne  of  C^tntes.  The 
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remainder  of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  leu 
warlike  than  the  Samnites  and  Sabeiiians,  were 
Hnaliy  subdued  by  M\  Curias  Dentatu>,  n.  c.  2il0, 
and  n>ceived  the  Uonuui  franchise,  wne  $t^ra^io. 
The  Snljellian  tribe#  concluded  a trestiy  with  the 
RomnrM  at  an  early  period,  namely,  the  V'e^tini  in 
32B,  atid  the  Mar»i,  Marrucini,  Peligni  and  Fren- 
tani in  304  ; but  these  peoples  :^^uin  took  up  arms 
^inst  the  Romans  in  tlie  Social  War  (.00-^18), 
which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  all 
the  Sabellian  tril>ea.  The  history  of  the  wara 
between  the  Samnites  and  the  Romani  is  given 
under  Samnium. 

Sabintu.  L A contemporary  poet  and  a friend 
of  Ovid.  Ovid  informs  us  that  Sabinas  had 
written  onswrn  to  six  of  the  Kpittfthu:  //friuJum 
t>f  Ovid.  Thrpc  answers  enumerated  by  Ovid  in 
this  pasrage  are  printed  in  many  editions  of  tlte 
poet's  works  as  the  genuine  ptwius  of  Sabiiius ; 
but  they  were  written  by  a modem  scholar,  An- 
gelus  Sabinus  about  the  year  1407.  2.  M. 

CaelXtu,  a Roman  jurist,  who  succeeded  Caasitts 
Longinus,  was  consul  a.  b.  89.  He  was  not  tlie 
Sabinus  from  whom  the  Sabiniani  tm^k  their  name. 
He  wrote  a work.  Ad  Kdictum  Acdilinm  CuruUutn. 
There  are  no  extracts  fn>m  Caelius  in  the  Digest, 
but  he  is  often  cited,  sometimes  as  Caeiius  S^ibjnus, 
sometimes  by  tlie  name  of  ^^abimis  only.  t-»3. 
C.  Calylalos,  one  of  Cnea-ir*#  legates  in  the  civil 
war,  B.  c.  48.  In  45  be  received  the  province  of 
Africa  from  Caesar.  Having  been  elected  I'raelor 
in  44,  be  obtained  from  .\ntrmy  the  province  of 
.Africa  again ; but  he  did  not  return  to  Africa,  as 
the  senate,  after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mu- 
tina,  conferred  it  upon  Q.  Corniheius.  Sabinus 
was  consul  39,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
manded the  Hect  of  Octavian  in  the  war  with  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agrippa  in  Ute 
coinmaud  of  the  ileeU  He  is  mentioned  too  at  a 
later  time  os  one  of  the  friends  of  OcUtvian.  «»4. 
T.  Fl&vlut.  bilher  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  w*as 
one  of  the  fanneni  of  the  taxes  in  Asia,  and  after- 
wards carried  on  biuiness  as  a money-lender  among 
the  Heivetiani. « 5.  Flaxitu,  elder  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespnsuvo. 
He  governed  Morsia  for  7 years  during  the  reign 
of  Cbudius,  and  held  the  impurtant  ulhce  of  prae- 
fectus  urhis  during  the  last  11  years  of  Nero's 
reign.  He  was  removed  from  this  otbee  by  Cialba, 
but  was  ri'placed  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otho, 
who  was  liBxifms  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  the  East  He 
continued  to  telam  the  dignity  nndtT  VitelUus; 
but  when  VcHpaiian  was  proclaimed  general  by  the 
legions  in  the  East,  and  Antonius  Primus  and  his 
other  generals  in  the  \V«*st,  after  the  defcait  of  the 
troops  of  Vitellius,  w«>re  nuircbiug  upon  Rome, 
VitelUus,  despairiug  of  success,  u^rrd  tu  lunrndef 
the  empire,  and  to  place  the  supreme  {>ower  in  the 
hands  of  Saliiiius  till  the  arrival  of  bis  brother. 
The  (ierman  soldiers  of  VitelUus,  however,  rofused 
submissiuo  to  this  arrangement,  and  rosolved  to 
support  their  sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus  tbere- 
upon  took  refuge  in  the  CapitoL,  where  he  «as 
attacked  by  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  the  .-u^ault 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  Chinns  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  Viielliui,  who  cttdMvoured  io  vain 
to  save  his  life.  Sabinus  was  a man  of  distio- 
gutshed  reputaticio,  and  of  unspotted  character. 
H«  left  2 sons,  Flavioa  Sabious,  and  Flavius 
u t*  4 
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Clemens.  [Clemens.]  — 6.  Fllvlua,  wn  of  the 
preceding,  niArried  Julia,  the  daughter  of  his  cou- 
sin Titus,  lie  was  consul  82,  with  his  cousin 
Doroitian,  but  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  latter. 
— 7.  JCaMOrlaa,  n hearer  of  Ateius  Capito, 
was  a diiktinguished  jurist  in  the  time  of  Tibo 
rial.  This  is  the  Sabimis  from  whom  the 
school  of  the  Sabiniani  took  its  name.  [C.tPiTo.] 
There  is  no  direct  excerpt  ft*om  Sabinus  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  often  cii^  by  other  jurists,  who 
commenUKl  upon  his  Libri  tt'es  Juris  (\piHs.  It 
it  conjectured  that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this 
work  {Sat.  V.  00),  when  he  says,  Exceplo  si 
quid  Masuri  nibrica  vetaviu"  Massurius  also 
wrote  numerous  other  works,  which  arc  cited  by 
name  in  the  Digest.  — 8.  Kymphldloi.  [Nvm- 
PHiDira.]— 9.  Poppaeoi,  consul  a.  d.  9,  was 
appointed  in  the  lifetime  of  Augtistus  governor  of 
Moesia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  goren^ 
raent  by  Tiberius,  but  received  from  the  latter  the 
provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  addition. 
He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  his  death 
in  35,  liaving  ruled  over  Moesia  for  24  years. 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Poppiea  Sa- 
bina, the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  w’ifc  of 
Men).  — 10.  <1.  Titnrlut,  one  of  Caesar's  legates 
in  Gaul,  who  perished  along  wuth  L.  Aurunculeius 
Cotta  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Ambioriz 
in  B.  c.  54. 

Sabia  (.Sam5re)  1.  A broad  and  deep  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  terriioiy  of  the  Ambiani, 
&lling  into  the  river  Mosa.  — 8.  A small  river  on 
the  coast  of  Carmania.- 3.  See  Sapis. 

Sabrata.  [Ahrotom’m.] 

Sabrina,  also  titled  SabriAna  (.S^mwX  ^ river 
in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which  tlowed  by  I'euia  Si- 
lunini  into  the  ocean. 

Sac&das  (SaxdSas),  of  .<\rgos,an  eminent  Greek 
musician,  was  one  of  the  masters  who  established  at 
Sparta  the  second  great  school  of  music,  of  which 
Tiialetas  was  the  founder,  as  Terpander  had  been  of 
the  first.  I le  gained  the  prise  for  flute-playing  at  the 
first  of  the  musical  contests  which  the  Amphictyons 
established  in  connection  w'ilh  the  Pythian  games 
(B.C.  590),  and  also  at  the  next  tw'O  festivals  in 
succession  (586,  582).  Sacadus  was  a composer  of 
elegies,  as  well  as  a musician. 

S&cae  (SoKcu),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  (H)werful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes,  had 
their  abodes  H.  and  N.  K.  of  the  Massagetae,  ns 
for  as  Series,  in  the  steppes  of  Centra)  Asia,  which 
arc  now  peopled  by  the  ATr^u  A'Aosojb,  in  whose 
name  that  of  their  ancestors  is  traced  by  some 
geographers.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  ex- 
celled especially  os  cavalry,  and  as  archers  both 
on  horse  and  foot.  Their  women  sliorod  in  their 
militaiy  spirit ; and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Aelian, 
they  had  the  custom  of  settling  before  marriage, 
whether  the  man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house, 
by  the  result  of  a combat  between  them.  In  early 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  incursions  as 
far  W.  ns  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  They  were 
made  tributaiy'  to  the  Persian  empire,  to  the  army 
of  which  they  funmhi'd  a huge  force  of  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  were  among  the  best  troops  that 
the  kings  of  PersLi  had.  It  should  be  rememl>ered 
that  the  name  of  the  ^*icae  is  often  used  loosely 
for  other  Scythian  tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the 
Scythians  in  general. 

Mcfaing  (Io»a<niK^),  a fertile  di»trict  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  on  the  river  Cyra,  and  the  confines 
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of  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  been  atsar 
period  conquered  by  the  Sacoe.  A district  «f 
Drangiana  bore  the  same  name  fi^  a simiUr  rrwne. 

Koni.  1.  An  iM)Lited  hill  in  the  counuv 
of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  l^ank  of  the  Anx>  sid 
W.  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  3 miles  from  Home,  ta 
which  the  plebeians  impaired  in  their  ceWbruel 
secessions.  The  hill  is  i»ot  called  by  any  specu! 
name  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  opoa  ki 
summit  the  Torre  di  Specckio.^2.  A moonuic  a 
Hisp:iiiia  Tarraconensis  near  the  Miuiai,  proboyr 
the  modem  Puerto  de  Rabanon  near  Ponferrads. 

Saclli,  with  the  surname  Martiaiium,  a towi  a 
the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baeiica. 

Sacra  Via.  [ Rom  a.  p.  650,  x] 

Sacrarla,  a towm  in  Umbria  oo  the  road  Vr- 
tween  Treba  and  Spoletium,  supposed  by  u 
be  identical  with  Clitumni  Fauum  on  the  roc 
Clituinnus. 

Saenporttu,  a small  place  in  Latiom,  of  e> 
certain  site,  memorable  tur  the  victory  of  Soik 
over  the  younger  Marius,  B.  c.  82. 

Saontin  FlnmeiL  1.  {C’ras\  a river  oa  ^ 
W.  coast  of  Sardinia.*— 2.  (Tuc^aaao),  a tivwM 
the  K.  coast  of  Corsica,  which  flowed  into  tse  ks 
at  Alcria. 

Sacrum  Prozuoutorium.  L {C,  Sl  rxatm\ 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  said  by  Strabo  ts  ^ 
the  most  W.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  — ! 
{C,Corso\  the  N.  E.  point  of  Corsica.— •S.  (CAm. 
also  Makri^  E/la  Kavi  or  Jtdi  i.  e.  tw  I 

points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  Oa^ 
in  Lycia,  between  Xanthus  and  Telmims.— 

4.  (C.  Kheiidoni),  another  promontorv’  ia  Lvnt, 

near  the  confines  of  PamphyUa,  and  opposite  dr 
Cbelidonian  islands,  whence  it  is  caiiel 

Prom  Chelidouium. 

Sadyattes  (SaSuarr^;),  king  of  Lydia,  sx' 
ceeded  his  father  Ardyt,  and  reigned  s.c. 

617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Miieua&«iw4 
years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war  ts  hi 
son  and  successor,  Alyattes.  [.Altattks.] 

Saeplnum  or  Sepinum  (Sepiuas,  -.atif ; 
a municipium  in  Samnium  on  the  load  froot  AScisc 
to  Deneventum. 

Saot&bis.  1.  (.4/<v>y^),  a river  on  the  ^east 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  \V.  of  tht*  Sactw  — 
2.  Or  (Setabiianus  : «/o/»ru).aa 

town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania  Tarracooecr^ 
and  a Homan  municipium,  was  situated  go  ■ hi. 

5.  of  the  Sucro,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  oass' 
facture  of  linen. 

SagaJassut  (ZaToAainrdi  ; Ra-k  i 

large  fortifled  city  of  Pisidls,  near  the  Phiytas 
bo^er,  a day's  journey  S.  £.  of  Apamr.^ 

It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  show,  in  the  mbs  if 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a hill,  acd  bait 
citadel  on  a rock  30  feet  high,  lu  inhihi*** 
were  reckoned  the  bravest  of  the  Pisidiaat. 
seem,  from  the  word  AoxcSai^r  on  their 
have  claimed  a Spartan  origin.  Among  the  niM 
of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a ver^'  tine 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  52  other 
buildings. 

Saganos  (2o7a>'dr),  a small  river  on  the 
of  Carmania. 

Sagapa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

S&ghris.  (Ovid.  iv.  10,  47)  a river  ef 

Sarmatiu  Europaea,  falHng  into  a hur  in  the  NAV. 
of  the  Euxine,  which  was  called  after  it  Sstfftric^ 
Sinu,  and  which  also  received  tJie  river  Azi*ce^ 
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The  bay  appear*  to  be  that  on  which  Ode*»a  now 
■tADtls,  and  the  rivers  the  Hol~Kouudnik  and  the 

Sagartii  (Sa^dpruu),  according  to  Herodotus, 
a Qoroad  people  of  Penis.  Afterwards,  they  are 
found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Media  and 
the  passes  of  M.  Za;^rot. 

Sagra,  a small  river  in  Magna  Graecia  on  the 
S.  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  failing  into  the  sea 
between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banks  of 
which  a memorable  victory  was  gained  by  10,000 
Locrians  over  120,000  Crotoniates.  This  victory 
appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
roverbial  expression,  It  is  truer  than  what 
appeoed  on  the  S^ra,**  when  a person  wished  to 
make  any  strong  asseveimtion. 

Saguntla.  1 {Xigomm  or  Giponxa^  N.  W.  of 
^Medina  Sidonia),  a to«*n  in  the  \V.  part  of  His* 
pallia  Boetico,  S.  of  the  Boetis.^  2.  A town  of  the 
Arcraci  in  Hiipanui  Tarraconensis,  S.  W.  of  Bil* 
bilJs  near  the  Mous  Solariut. 

Slgontam,  more  rarely  Sagontos  (Soguntinus: 
MHnrie<iru\  a town  of  the  Kdetani  or  Sedetoni  in 
iiiipiania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Iberus  on  the 
river  Palontias,  about  d miles  from  the  coast.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  from 
Zacyntbus,  with  whom  Rutulians  from  Ardea 
were  intenuingled,  whence  it  it  sometimes  colled 
Aumnia  Stufuntui.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  a fertile  country,  and  became  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
S.  of  the  Il>erus  it  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal,  B.c.  219, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  w'ar. 
The  inhabitants  defended  their  city  with  the 
utmost  bmverv'  against  Hannibal,  who  did  not 
succeed  in  tiking  the  place  till  after  a siege  of 
nearly  B months.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
wiu  destroyed  by  Hannibal ; but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Homans  8 years  afterwards,  and  made  a colony. 
Saguntum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
beautiful  drinking-cups;  and  the  hgt  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  much  valued  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting  of  a 
theatre  and  a temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant  at 
A/«rt-tW/*o,  which  is  a corruption  of  Muri  vHertt, 

SMa  (2aTs,  SafTTjf  : .Su-W-Z/oMr,  Hu.),  a great 
city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained  the  palace 
and  burial  place  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  well  as  the 
torab  of  Osiris.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Ncith  (also  called 
Sais),  who  had  here  a splendid  temple  in  the 
middle  of  an  artifrcUl  lake,  where  a great  feast  of 
lamps  was  celebrated  yearly  by  worshippers  from 
all  parts  of  Egypt  The  city  gave  its  name  to  the 
Saites  Nomot. 

SaitU  (2<urir),  a surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a sanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinut, 
near  Lerna  in  Argnlia  The  name  was  traced  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians  among  whom  .\tbena 
was  said  to  have  been  called  Sais. 

Sala.  1.  (5ba/e),  a nver  of  Germany,  between 
W'hich  and  the  Kbiiio  Drusus  died.  It  was  a tri- 
butary of  the  Albis~2.  (.StM»/e),  also  a river  of 
fienuany  and  a tributary  of  the  Mttenus.  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Heroiunduri 
and  Chatti,  with  great  i^t  springs  iu  its  neigh* 
Ituurhood,  for  the  posseshion  of  which  these  2 
peoples  frequently  ccateii^ed.  3.  ( iBitraryo^),  a 
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river  in  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Maurcuina 
Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  of  a tow'U  of  the  same  name. » 

4.  A river  in  the  tame  province,  S.  of  the  one  lost 
mentioned,  rites  in  the  Atlas  Major  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Mauretania. 
—5.  A Samothracian  town  in  Thrace  on  the  coast 
of  the  Aegaean  tea,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus.  — 6.  A town  in  Pannonia  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovio.  7.  {!SheUa)y  a town  in  tlie 
N.  port  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana, 

5.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  under  No.  3.  This  town  was  the 
furthest  pUice  in  Mauretania  towards  the  S.  pos- 
sessed by  the  Romans ; for  although  the  province 
nominally  extended  further  S.,  the  Romans  never 
fully  subdued  the  nomad  tribes  beyond  this  point. 

SalAola,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The  name 
is  evidently  connected  with  so/  (&Vr),  and  accord- 
ingly denotes  the  wide,  open  sea. 

SAUda  {Altacm-  do  ikd\  a municipium  of 
Lusitania  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetaiii,  N.  \V. 
of  Pax  Julia  and  S.  W.  of  Ebora,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Urbt  Imperatoria,  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manufactures. 

fMU&ntii  (SoXo^f  : 2aX<vJ»'tot).  1.  (AWan), 
an  island  off  the  \V.  coast  of  Attica,  from  whicii 
it  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel.  It  forms 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  Its  form 
is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle  towards  the 
W.,  with  many  small  indentations  along  the  coast. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  about  10 
miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  E. 
to  W.,  is  a Utile  more.  In  ancient  timet  it  it  said 
to  bare  been  called  Pfrytesso,  frum  the  pines  which 
grew  in  it,  and  also  Scirxu  and  Ofckrea^  from  the 
names  of  2 native  heroes.  It  is  further  said  to 
have  been  called  Salamit  from  a daughter  of 
Asopus  of  this  name.  It  was  colonised  at  an  early 
time  by  the  Aeacidae  of  Aegiua.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Aeacut,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  hit 
half-brother  Pbocus,  and  became  sovereign  of  the 
island.  His  ton  Ajax  accompanied  the  Greeks 
with  12  Salaminian  ships  to  tbu  Trojan  war. 
Salamit  continued  an  independent  state  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  4Uth  Olympiad  (&  c.  620), 
when  a dispute  arose  for  its  possession  between 
the  Megarians  and  the  Athenians  After  a long 
struggle  it  hrst  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me- 
garians,  but  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Athenians  through  a stratagem  of  Solon  [Soto.s], 
and  became  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  U continued 
to  belong  to  Athens  till  the  time  of  Cassauder,  when 
its  inhabitants  voluntarily  surrendered  it  to  tiie 
Macedonians,  318.  The  Athenians  recovered  the 
island  in  232  through  means  of  Aratus,  and 
punished  the  Salaniinians  for  their  desertion  to 
the  Macedonians  with  great  severity.  The  old 
city  of  Sabunis  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island 
opposite  Aegina ; but  this  was  afterwards  deserted, 
and  a new  city  of  the  same  name  built  on  the  K 
coast  opposite  Attica,  on  a small  bay  now  called 
AmlMdaJaa.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  ruins  in 
ibo  time  of  Pausani.vns.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
S.  promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the  small 
island  of  PsjttaUa  (Lyp»okui<iU)^  wh>ch  is  about 
a mile  long,  and  from  200  to  300  yards  wide. — • 
Salainis  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the 

freal  battle  fought  off  its  coast,  in  which  the 
'ersian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  deU-uteu  by  the 
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Greeks,  480.  The  battle  took  f^e  in  the  strait 
between  the  R part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  the 
final)  bay  in  front  of  the  town  of  Salamit.  The 
battle  was  witnessed  by  Xerxes  from  the  Attic 
coast,  who  had  erected  for  himself  a lofty  throne 
on  one  of  the  projectin(r  declirittes  of  Mt.  Ae- 
gi^eos.  2.  A city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  E.  coast  a little  N.  of  the  river 
Pcdiueui.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished  by  his  father.  Salamis  po«i>esaed  an 
excellent  harl>oar,  and  was  by  far  the  most  im> 
portnnt  city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  became 
subject  to  the  Persians  with  the  rest  of  the  island  ; 
but  it  recovered  its  independence  about  385  under 
Evagoras,  who  extended  his  sovereignty  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  [Cvravs.]  Under  the 
Romans  the  whole  of  the  £.  part  of  the  island 
formed  port  of  the  territory  of  Salamis.  In  the 
time  of  Trajan  a great  part  of  the  toam  was 
destroyed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  ; and 
under  Constantine  it  saflfeivd  still  more  from  an 
earthquake,  which  buried  a lai^e  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  beneath  its  ruina  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Constantin,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island. 
There  are  still  a few  ruins  of  this  town. 

Salapia  (Salapinus : •SWpi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Apulia  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  situated  S.  of 
Sipontum  on  a lake  named  after  it.  Acciwding  to 
the  common  tradition  it  was  founded  by  £>ioroedos, 
though  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Rhodian 
Elpias.  It  is  not  mentioned  till  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  when  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  and  delivered  to  the  Utter  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  stationed  in  the  town.  The  original 
site  of  Salapia  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast ; but  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exha- 
Utions  arising  from  the  lake  above  menlimied,  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  a new  town  on  the  sea 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostilins  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Roman  senate,  about  n.  c.  200. 
This  new  town  served  ns  the  harbour  of  Arpt. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  exist  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  at  the  village  of  Sa/pi, 
Sdliplna  PaluB  di  Suipi)^  a lake  of 

Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerbolus  and 
Auhdus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M.  Hostilins 
conne<  ted  with  the  Adriatic  by  means  of  a canaL 
8&laria,  a town  of  the  DMtetaui  in  Hispania 
Tamteonensis  and  a Roman  colony. 

8&lAria  [Roma,  p.  657,  b.] 

Salassi,  a brave  and  warlike  people  in  GalHa 
Tnu)K|A(l:uia,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Diiria  at  the  foot 
of  the  tinaan  and  Pennine  .Alps,  whom  some  re- 
garded as  a branch  of  the  Salyes  or  Salinvii  hi 
GauL  They  defended  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in 
their  territory  with  such  olislinacy  and  courage 
that  it  was  long  b«*fore  the  Romans  were  able  to 
subdue  them.  At  length  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  country  was  pennnncntly  occupied  by  Terentius 
Varro  with  a powerful  Roman  force  ; the  greater 
of  the  Salassi  were  dcstroved  in  battle,  and 
tbe  r«it  junouniing  to  .36,000  were  sold  as  slaves. 
LuVl  ± Augusta  Praetorm  (Aotto), 
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Saldaa  (IdxSu ; Bovjinpik,  Ra.  or  Rc?\ 
a large  seaport  town  of  N.  Africa,  orgmalivtk 
E.  frontier  town  of  tbe  kingdom  of  MainrtiiiB, 
afterwards  in  Mauretania  Carsariensis,  aad, 
the  division  of  that  province,  the  W.  fmuer  tsas 
of  Mauretania  Sitifensis.  Augustas  made  7t  s 
colony. 

S&idfrbay  L {Itio  Penis),  a river  in  the  mtilw; 
of  the  TurdoU  in  Hispenia  Baetica,  as  tbe  msaa 
of  which  was  situated  a town  of  tbe  wae  nvf  ~ 
2.  See  CaxsAJiaUGCSTA. 

Said  (2dAq),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Salebn,  a place  in  Etruria  becveeii  Cssa  ad 
Populonium. 

Saidas  Basras.  [Baasca,] 

Salem,  Le.  peace,  tbe  original  name  cf  Jiac* 
8At.xM  (Gen.  xiv.  18). 

SilenUni  or  Sallantini,  a people  in  tbe  S 
of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  around  the  pranwetav 
Lipygium,  which  is  hence  called  Salantinon  a 
Saleatina.  They  laid  claim  to  a Greek  «tn 
and  pretended  to  have  oome  from  Crete  into  lli^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Idomeneua.  They  wm 
subdued  by  the  Romans  at  the  conclusion  of  cbtf 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  having  revolted  in  the  ^ 
Punic  war  were  again  easily  reduced  to  sabj  uraa 

Salarnom  (Salemitanus : SWerwo),  an  aeas 
town  in  Campania  at  tbe  innermost  corxwr  if  ^ 
Sinus  Paeatanus,  was  situated  aa  a be^d  at 
far  from  the  coast,  and  possessed  a harbour 
foot  of  tbe  hill.  It  was  made  a Roman  cokey  it 
the  same  time  as  Puteoli,  b.  c.  194;  but  it  aniivf 
its  gn^atest  prosperity  in  the  middle  ages,  afrtt  a 
bad  been  fortified  by  tbe  Lombard  a. 

Salganeoa  or  SaiganH  (2a\7su*«e> : laX-w- 
MOf,  ZoATctyeir^r),  a small  town  of  Borons  m 
the  Kuripus,  and  on  the  road  from  Antbeeca  B 
Chalcia 

SalRiae,  salt-w-orks,  tbe  name  of  sevefal  is«» 
which  possessed  salt-works  in  their  vicinity.  tA 
town  in  Britain  on  tbe  E.  coast,  in  tbe  S,  part  d 
Lincolnshire. « 2.  A town  of  tbe  Saech}  ia  ^ 
Maritime  .Alps  in  Gallia  Narboneosia,  L if 
— 8.  ( Torre  chlU  SaJine)^  a place  on  the  emX  rf 
.Apulia  near  Salapia.  ^4.  .A  place  in  PisKSB^ 
the  river  Sannus  (TtwvfoX  a phsatB 

Dacia.  —6.  Salinae  Hercnleaa,  ne«ir  Hern^aBt 
in  Campania. 

Silinator,  Livios.  1.  M ..  consul  Bic.21lb^ 
L.  Aemilius  Paiilus,  carried  on  war  tdoog  iriA  h* 
colleague  against  the  Illyrians.  On  their  * 
Rome,  both  consuls  were  brought  to  trial  ec  ihr 
charge  of  having  unfairly  divided  the  boocv  sa wg 
the  soldiers.  Paulus  escaped  with  diific  tv,  htf 
Lirius  >vas  condemned.  1*he  sentence  w*  i * 
have  been  an  nnjust  one,  and  Lirins  took  ‘ * 
grace  so  much  to  heart  that  he  left  tbe  citv  w.f  ^ 
tired  to  bis  estate  in  the  country,  wbrre  ~ 
some  years  without  taking  any  part  m piC* 
aflairs.  In  210  the  consuls  compelled  him  ••'‘X* 
to  the  dty,  and  in  207  he  was  elected  raB^«  s 
time  with  C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  sharp'd  w - hs 
colle.igue  in  the  glory  of  defeating  Hasdr-  «•  •• 
the  Metaunis.  [Kor  details,  see  Nxau, 

No.  2.]  Next  rear  (206)  Livm*  ivas  stauoord  i* 
Etniria.  as  proconsul,  with  an  army,  and  bis 
rium  was  prolonged  for  2 socce-**ive  vtara.  I* 
204  he  was  censor  with  his  fonm  r aoi  • m tha 

consulship,  Clandius  Neru.  TIt  twu  had 

lung  l>een  enemies;  and  their  long-smotbanws  rw> 
M‘ntment  now  burst  iortb,  zxtd  t»cras»<«ro  m mmaM 
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scandal  in  the  state.  Lirins,  in  hia  censorship, 
inposed  a tar  upon  nit,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  iummme  of  .S<i/Mia/or,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but  which  be- 
came. notwithstanding,  hereditary  in  his  fiiniily. 

C.,  cnntle  nedile  20.1,  and  praetor  202,  in 
which  year  he  obtained  Bruttii  as  his  province.  In 
193  he  fought  under  the  consul  against  the  Boii, 
and  in  the  mme  year  was  an  unsucceMful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  — 3.  C.,  praetor  1.91,  when 
he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  Fie  was  consul  108,  and  obtained 
Oaol  as  his  province. 

StUentlnl  [S.vlknttnl] 

SaUnatiiiLS  or  Salnstitu  (SaAot^oriof).  L 
Praefectus  Praetorio  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship.  Sal- 
lustius  was  .1  heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  emperor 
from  persecuting  the  Christians.  Fie  was  prnl)ably 
the  author  of  a treatise  flepl  aol 

which  is  still  extant.  If  so,  he  was  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  best 
edition  of  this  tre.atise  is  by  Orellius  Turici,  1821. 
— 2.  A Cjmic  philosopher  of  some  note,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  .a  native  of  Kraesa  in  Syria,  and 
studied  suc^ssively  at  Rmesa,  Alesindria,  and 
Athens.  Sailustiui  was  suspected  of  holding  some- 
what impious  opinions  regarding  the  gods.  He 
seems  at  least  to  have  been  unsparing  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  fanatical  theology  of  the  Noo-Platonists. 

C.  Salluititts  Criipna,  or  Solnttiiu.  1.  The 
Roman  historian,  belonged  to  a plebeian  family, 
and  was  bom  b.  c.  86,  at  Amitemum,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines.  He  was  quaestor  about  59, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  52,  the  year  in  which 
Godius  was  killed  by  Milo.  In  hit  tribunate  he 
joined  the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said  that  he  had  been 
caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  bis  wife 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  dictntiW  Sulla;  that  he 
had  received  a sound  whipping  from  the  husband  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  only  let  off  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  by  the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged 
to  CaeMir*s  party,  though  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  frim  the  senate  the  act  of  adultery 
already  mentioned.  In  the  civil  war  he  followed 
Caesar's  fortune.  In  47  we  find  him  proctor  elect, 
by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was  restored  to  his 
rank.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a mutiny  of  some 
of  Caes.ar*s  troops  m Campania,  who  had  been  led 
thither  to  pass  over  into  Africa.  He  accompanied 
Caesar  in  his  African  war,  46,  and  was  left  by 
Caesar  as  the  governor  of  Numidiu,  in  which  capa- 
city he  is  ch.afged  with  having  oppressed  the  people, 
and  enriched  himseif  by  unjnst  means.  He  was 
accused  of  maladministration  before  Caesar,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  brought  to  trial.  The 
charge  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his 
becoming  immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the 
erpensive  gardens  which  h«  formed  Sul- 

/uwiiani)  cn  the  Quirinalls.  He  retired  into  pri- 
vacy after  he  rotunied  from  Africa,  and  he  (lassed 
qirietly  through  the  troublesome  period  after 
Coesiw's  dc'Otb.  He  died  34,  about  4 xttm  before 
the  battle  of  .\cti«m.  The  story  of  his  mniryinf 
Cicero’s  wife,  Terentia,  ought  to  he  rejected.  It  was 
hably  not  till  after  hia  return  from  Africa  that 
lu»t  uriwe  his  historical  works.  1.  The 
/sfSff,  or  lieUtnm  Ca/t/taarnwn,  h a histoni'  of  the 
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con^iracy  of  Catiline  during  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  63.  The  introduction  to  this  history,  which 
some  critics  admire,  is  only  a feeble  and  rhetorical 
attempt  to  act  the  philosopher  and  moralist.  The 
history,  however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a living 
spectator  of  the  events  which  he  describes,  and 
considering  that  he  was  not  a friend  of  Cicero,  and 
was  a partioui  of  Caesnr,  he  wrote  with  fairneta. 
The  sperches  which  he  has  inserted  in  hi*  history 
arc  certainly  his  own  composition;  but  wc  may 
assume  that  Caesar’s  speech  wa*  extant,  and  that 
he  gave  the  substance  of  it.  2.  The  Jui/nrtha^  or 
iie/ium  Juffurihinttm,  contains  the  history  of  tho 
war  of  the  Romans  .against  Jugurtha.  king  of 
Ntimidia,  which  began  III,  and  cootioued  until 
106.  It  is  likely  enough  that  .Sallust  was  led  to 
write  this  work  from  having  resided  in  Afric.a,  and 
that  he  collected  some  materials  there.  He  cites 
the  Punic  Bonkr  of  King  Uiempaal,  as  authurity 
for  his  general  geographical  description  (-/ttfu  c. 
17).  I he  Jugurtbijie  war  has  a philosophical  in- 
troduction of  the  some  stamp  as  that  to  the  f Wi- 
lina.  As  a history  of  the  campaign,  the  .Tugurthine 
war  is  of  no  value  : there  is  a total  neglect  of  geo- 
graphical precision,  and  apparently  not  a very  strict 
regiird  to  chronology.  3.  Sallusiius  also  wrote 
f/isioriarmn  Liftri  Quutqus^  which  were  dedicated 
to  Lucullus,  a son  of  L.  licinius  Lucullu*.  The 
work  is  supposed  to  have  comprised  the  period  from 
the  consulship  of  M.  Aemiliua  I^^pidus  and  Q. 
Lutatius  Catuliis,  78,  the  yt  ar  of  Sulla's  death,  to 
the  consulship  of  L.  Vulcatius  Tullti*  and  M.  Ae- 
milius  Lepidus,  66,  the  year  hi  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
fragments  which  have  been  collected  and  arranged. 
The  fragments  contain, among  other  things,  several 
orations  and  letters.  Some  f^raginents  belonging  to 
the  3rd  book,  and  relating  to  the  war  with  Sfiar- 
tocus,  have  been  published  from  a Vatican  MS.  in 
the  |»esent  century.  4.  D%ar  Epistolas  de  l(« 
/*nb/iea  ordinandoy  which  appear  to  be  addressed 
to  Caesar  at  the  time  when  ne  was  engaged  in  his 
Spanish  campaign  (49)  against  Petreius  and  Afra- 
iiius,  and  arc  attributed  m Sallust;  but  the  opi- 
nions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  are  divided. 
5.  The  DedamuHc  in  SaUmtium^  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  he  the 
work  of  some  rhetoriciao,  the  matter  of  which  is 
the  well-known  hostility  between  the  orator  and 
the  historian.  The  same  opinion  is  generally 
maintained  as  to  the  Dfcianuitio  in  Cireronfm^ 
which  is  attributed  to  ^lujt. — Some  of  the  Homan 
wriUTS  considered  that  Sailustius  imitated  the 
style  of  Thucydides.  His  language  is  generally 
auicise  and  ]>crspiciiutM : perhaps  his  love  of  bre- 
vity niny  have  caused  the  ambiguity  that  is  somo- 
titnet  found  in  his  sent^ces.  He  also  aflVeted 
archaic  words.  Though  be  has  considerable  merit 
os  a writer,  his  mt  is  aiwnys  apparent.  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  great  resenrt'li  or  precision  about 
facts.  His  reflections  hare  often  something  of  the 
tame  artificial  and  constrained  char.icter  ss  hi*  ex- 
pr>*s»ioRs.  One  may  judge  that  his  object  was  to 
obtain  distinction  os  a uriter ; thiU  style  was  what 
be  thought  of  more  than  matter,  lie  has,  how- 
ever, probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first  Romaji 
who  wpite  what  is  usually  called  history.  He 
was  not  above  bis  contemporaries  us  a politician  ; 
he  was  a (arty  mnti,  and  there  ore  no  indications 
of  any  comprehensive  views,  which  bad  a whole 
nation  for  their  object.  He  bated  the  nobility,  as 
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a man  may  do,  without  loving  the  people.  The 
l>OAt  editions  of  Sallust  are  by  Corte,  Lips.  17~4  ; 
Gerlach,  Basil.  18*23 — 1831,  3 vols. ; and  by 
Krilz,  Lips.  1828 — 1834,  2 vols.  — 2,  The  grand- 
son uf  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was  adopted 
by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  In 
imitation  of  Maecenas,  he  preferred  remaining  a 
Uoinan  eques.  On  the  fall  of  Maecenas  he  became 
the  princi[>al  adviser  of  Augustus.  He  died  in 
A.  o.  *2U,  at  an  advanced  age.  One  of  Horace's 
odes  (Curm.  it.  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

Saintantlca  {Sufama$tea)^  called  Holmaittica 
or  Hermandica  by  Livy,  and  Elmantiea  by  Po- 
lybius, an  important  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lu- 
sitania, S.  of  the  Durius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  CaesaraugtisLa.  It  was  taken  by  Hannibal.  A 
bridge  was  built  here  by  Trajan,  of  which  the 
piers  still  exist. 

Salmdna  or  Salmonla  (2oA^>^,  2aAMs»r<a),  a 
town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Pisatis,  cn  the  river 
Enipeus,  uiid  to  have  been  founded  by  Salmoneus. 

Salmooetu  (SoA^t'cor),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Knarcte,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  Brst 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterwards  to  Sidero ; by 
the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Tyro. 
He  originally  lived  in  Thessaly,  but  emigrated  to 
Elis,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmone.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great  that  he 
deemed  Intnsclf  t>qual  to  Zeus,  and  ordered  sacri- 
bees  to  he  otfered  to  himself;  nay,  he  even  imi- 
tated the  thunder  .ind  lightning  of  Zeus,  but  the  i 
father  of  the  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, destroyed  his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
low'er  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
nymic Salmonu. 

SalmSnlum  or  SalmSna  (ioKfuanoy,  ^aXfuiyij: 
C,  Sa/mon)^  the  most  E.-ly  promontory  of  Crete. 

Salmydeifos,  called  Halmydetsua  also  in  later 
times  (SaAui/3T)0^(rdr,  ' AAfiv^rf<ra6s  : 2oAjuu3^<r- 
fftos : AfiJJiX  or  ,\fuijek\  a town  of  Thrace  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  S.  of  the  promontory 
Thynios.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the 
whole  coast  from  this  promontory  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus  ; and  it  w'as  from  this  coast  that 
the  Black  $ea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  Amnot 
C'A^evos),  or  inhospitable.  The  coast  itself  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  plunder  any 
shipft  that  were  driven  upon  them. 

8&to  (A'a/on),  a tributary  of  the  Ibems  in  Celti- 
beria,  which  bowed  by  Dilbilis,  the  birth-place  of 
Martial,  who  accordingly  frequently  mentions  it  in 
his  poems. 

S&ldnA,  Saldnae,  or  Salon  {Safona)^  on  im- 
portant towm  of  Illyria  and  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
w*as  situated  on  a small  hay  of  the  sea.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Homans  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  was  at  a later  time  made 
a Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a conventus  juri- 
diens.  The  emperor  Diocletian  was  bom  at  the 
small  village  Dioclca  near  Salona  ; and  after  his 
abdication  he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
^‘maiiu  of  his  magnificent  palace  ore  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  village  of  Sp*Aatro^  the  ancient  Spola- 
toiu,  3 miles  8.  of  Solono. 

Saldalna,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Galliemis  and  mo- 
ther of  Saloninus.  8he  witnessed  with  her  own 
cv(Mi  the  death  of  her  husband  before  Milan,  in 

A.  i>.  288. 

S&lduinaa,  p.  Lieixklus  Combat  Valeri&nns, 
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son  of  Qallienos  and  Salonino,  grandsoD  of  » 
peror  Valerian.  When  bis  father  sad  gcudhtb*' 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  in  a.  d.  253.  tilt 
youth  received  the  designation  of  Csesar. 
years  afterwards  he  was  left  in  Gao),  sod  vss  )C 
to  death  upon  the  capture  of  Coloms 
by  Postumus  in  259,  ^ing  about  U vesno^ 
&UordflrtU&  {Solenrt  cr  i^otA«ni),s  Itnc 
the  Helvetii  on  the  road  from  Aveoticcs  t 
V^indonissa,  w*as  fortified  by  the  Romazb  sU... 
A.  D.  350. 

Saltmn  Fltamen,  a tributary  of  the 
Hispania  Baetica,  betiveen  Attegua  and  AtaL 
SalTiAnus,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical  vrr 
of  the  5th  century,  was  bom  inlhevicinitysfTmii 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ai 
of  the  church  at  Marseilles.  The  foikunn|! 
of  Salriamis  are  still  extant : ~ 1.  Adwm  Mr 
rUunn  Liitri  IV,  ad  CuMofeu*.  pd* 

lished  under  the  name  of  Timotheok  abosti. 
440.  2.  D«  Providentia  a.  <U  GidtemMuAn 

dt  Jiuto  Dd  prat$nttique  Judicio  Libri,  wtiQa6 
ring  the  inroads  by  the  barbarians  upon  the  Basr 
empire,  451 — 155.  3.  Eputolae 
to  friends  upon  familiar  topics.  The  best  r-- 
of  these  works  is  by  Baluxius,  8vo.  Paris,  BH 
SalTididnnt  Enlas,  one  of  the  esrir  hk 
of  Octavian  (Augustus),  whose  fleet  be 
in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius,  b.  c.  42  b 
the  Perusinian  war  ( 4 1 — 40)  he  took  an  acc^^ 
as  one  of  Octavian's  legatee  against  L.Antx-v> 
Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into  GsuiaNi 
bonensis,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  M. 
offering  to  induce  the  troops  in  his  {ffoviocc  * - 
sert  from  Octavian.  But  Antonios,  who  b»i  ^ 
been  reconciled  to  Octavian,  betrayed  the 
of  Salvidienus.  The  latter  was  forthm:;  st 
moned  to  Rome  on  some  pretext,  and  on  bar 
w as  accused  by  Augustus  in  the  senate, 
demned  to  death,  40. 

Salvini,  the  leader  of  the  revolted 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  iwunc  of  Tnp*- 
which  he  assumed.  [Tryphon.] 

Salvias  JoUinos,  [Jiluni's.] 

Salvias  Otho.  [Otho.] 

S&los,  a Hom.tn  goddesa,  the  penooi^'*' 
health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare,  h 
first  of  these  three  senses  she  answer* 
the  Greek  Hygicia,  and  was  accordingly 
in  works  of  art  with  the  same  attribute* 
Greek  goddess.  In  the  second  sense 
sents  prosperity  in  general.  In  the  third 
is  the  goddess  of  the  public  wclfiue 
or  Homana ).  In  this  capacity  a temple  W ^ 
vowed  to  her  in  the  year  u.  c.  307,  by  ^ 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  on  the  QuirinsI  bil 
was  afterwards  decorated  with  paintu«*  ^ ' 
Fabius  Pictor.  She  was  worshipped  pidilw'! " 
the  30th  of  April,  in  conjunction  with  P^' 
cordia,  and  Janus.  It  had  been  coim*0‘7 
Rome  every  year,  about  the  lime  when  ibe<^ 
entered  upon  their  oflice,  for  the  sogan 
high-priests  to  observe  the  signs  for 
ascertaining  the  fortimes  of  the  republic  d^* 
coming  year ; this  observation  of  the 
called  at^nam  Sa/niis,  In  the  time 
this  ceremony  had  become  neglected ; bat 
restored  it,  and  the  custom  afterward*  rts^y^^ 
long  as  paganism  was  the  religion  ^ ^ ^ 
Salus  was  represented,  like  Forttma, 
a globe  at  her  feet,  and  sometiffic*  io  * 
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poctare^  pourinff  from  a patera  a libation  upon  an 
altar,  around  woich  a aerpent  ia  winding. 

Saluftiut.  [SALLvsTiua.] 

Sal^ei  or  SalluTii,  the  moat  powerfol  and  moat 
celebrated  of  all  the  Ligurian  tribea,  inhabited  the 
S.  coaat  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime 
Alpi.  They  were  trooblcaome  neighboura  to  Mai' 
filia,  with  which  city  they  frequently  carried  on 
war.  They  were  luMued  by  the  Komana  in  o.  c. 
123  after  a long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and  the 
colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  waa  founded  in  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  consul  Seztiua. 

Bamachonltls  Lacui  [Skmxchonitib  LacusJ. 

Bamhra.  [Samarobriva.] 

Shmhrlm  : Heb.  Shomron,  Chaldee, 

Sharora'tn  : 2«u(ap«<lir,  Sofuipflnjr,  Samarltea,  pt  ; 
lofiop^Tty  Sa^iopftTm,  Samarltae),  aft  Ubaste  I 
(2t€curHf : Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  cities 

of  Palestine,  waa  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel  I 
(about  B.c.  922),  on  a bill  in  the  midst  of  a plain 
surroimded  by  mountains,  just  in  the  centre  of 
Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its  name  waa  de- 
rived from  Shemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill  which 
Omri  purchased  for  its  site.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  to  which  the  ten  tribes  .were 
addicted,  until  it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria  (about  b.c.  720),  who  carried  away 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  also  known  in  history  as  Samaria 
(sec  below),  and  replaced  them  by  heathen  peoples 
from  the  E.  provinces  of  his  empire.  These  settlers, 
being  troubled  with  the  w'ild  beasts  who  had  be- 
come numerous  in  the  depopulated  country,  sought 
to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  land  ; and  Ksar- 
haddon  sent  them  a priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
who  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  The  result  was  a strange 
mixture  nf  religions  and  of  races.  When  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  those  of 
the  Samaritans  who  worshipped  Jehovah  o6fcred 
to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ; but  their  aid  was  refused,  and  hence  arose 
the  lasting  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
maritans. This  religious  animosity  reached  its 
height  when,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the 
son  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  went 
over  to  the  Samaritans  and  became  high-priest  of 
A temple  which  his  fsther-in-law  built  for  him,  on 
Aft.  Gerizim,  near  Sicbem.  The  erection  of  this 
temple  had  also  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  im* 
|x>rtance  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  Under  the  Syrian 
kings  and  the  Maccabean  princes,  we  find  the 
Dame  of  Samaria  used  distinctly  as  that  of  a 
province,  which  consisted  of  the  district  between 
Galilee  on  the  N.  and  Judaea  on  the  S.  In  the 
persecution  of  Antiochut  Epiphanes,  the  Sama- 
ritans escaped  by  conforming  to  the  king's  edicts 
and  dedicating  the  temple  on  Mt.  Geriaim  to  Zeus 
Ilellenius,  a c.  167.  As  the  power  of  the  As- 
monean  prinees  increased,  they  attacked  the 
Samaritans;  and,  about  a a 129,  John  Hyicanus 
took  and  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerisim 
and  the  city  of  Samaria  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  soon  rebuilt.  Pompey  assigned  the 
district  to  the  prorince  of  Syria  and  Gabinius 
fortihed  the  city  anew.  Augxutus  gave  the  district 
to  Herod,  who  greatly  renovated  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria which  he  called  Sebaste  in  honour  of  his 
patroo.  Sull,  as  the  Samaritans  continued  to 
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worship  on  Mt.  Geritim,  even  after  their  temple 
had  b^n  destroyed,  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Sichem  was  regarded  as  their  capital,  and,  as  it 
grew,  Samaria  declined  ; and,  by  the  4 th  century 
of  our  era  it  had  become  a place  of  no  importance. 
Its  beautiful  site  is  now  occupied  by  a poor  village, 
which  bears  the  Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly 
altered,  viz.  .^asrieA.— - As  a district  of  Palestine, 
Samaria  extended  from  Ginaca  (Jenin)  on  the  N. 
to  Betbhoron,  N.  W.  of  Gibeon  on  the  S. ; or,  along 
the  coast,  from  a little  S.  of  Caesarea  on  the  N.  to 
a little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It  was  intersected 
by  the  Mountains  of  Ephraim,  running  N.  and  S. 
through  its  middle,  and  by  their  lateral  branches, 
which  divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys.  For  its  political  bistor}’  after  the  time  of 
Herc^  the  Great,  see  Palabstina. — A remnant 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  have  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  A’abioui 
(the  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they 
aclmowledge.  This  version  is  known  as  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism. 

SamarobrlTR,  afterwards  Ambiiini  (Amiens)^ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  river  Samara ; whence  its  name,  which  sig- 
nifies Samara-Bridge. 

Sambaaa  (%dntana\  a eilr  of  Assyria,  2 days' 
journey  N.  of  Sittace.  In  its  neighbourhe^ 
dwelt  the  people  called  SambaUae  (Zofigdrot). 

Sambastae  (Sa^idturTai),  a people  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  the  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  Srvitian  or  Sehonn  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  hat  been  thought  to  preserve 
their  name,  and  is  by  some  identified  with  the 
Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

8&ma  or  BAmoa  (Sd.ui7,  the  ancient 

name  of  Ccphallenia.  [CifaLlima.]  It  was 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  4 towns  of  Cephalicnia. 
The  town  Same  or  Samos  was  situated  on  the  K. 
coast,  opposite  Ithaca,  and  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  ^mans,  b.c.  189. 

Samla  (2o^ia  : Kkaiajii\  a town  of  Elis  in  the 
district  Triphylia,  S.  of  Olympia,  between  Lepreum 
and  the  Alpheus,  with  a cit^el  called  Samlcum 
(2<VM«rdv),  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Arene. 

Sainixi^tii  : nr.  PkUdvi)^  a place  in 

Argolis,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  oppo- 
site Mycenae. 

SainnlpTn  (Samnltes,  more  rarely  Samnltae,  pi.), 
a country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  on  the 
W.  by  latium  and  Campania,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The 
Samnites  were  an  oUsboot  of  the  Sabines,  who 
emigrated  from  their  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  before  tho  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  settled  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Somnium.  [Sabini.]  This  counUy*  was  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  by  Opicans, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  language 
they  adopted  ; for  we  find  at  a later  time  that  the 
Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan.  Saninium  is  a 
country  marked  by  strikir)g  physical  features.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a huge  mass  of  moun- 
tains, called  at  the  present  day  the  A/o/ese,  which 
stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the  Apennines. 
The  circumference  of  the  Matese  is  between  70 
and  80  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  is  6000  feet 
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The  2 mn«t  important  tribet  of  the  Samnitet  were 
the  Caudini  and  Pestii.  of  whnm  the  former  occu- 
pied the  S.  eide^  nnd  the  latter  the  N.  tide  of  the 
Mal'  v>.  To  the  Caudinl  belonged  the  towns  of 
Allifae.  Telesia,  and  Flenerentum  : to  the  Penth. 
those  of  Aesemia.  Boviannm,  and  Bepimun.  Be- 
R'det  these  ‘2  chief  tribes,  we  find  mention  of  the 
Caraconi.  who  dwelt  N.  of  the  Pentri,  and  to  whrm 
the  ta^^'n  ofAuBdena  belonged:  and  of  the  Hirpini. 
who  dwelt  SH.  of  the  Caudini,  bot  who  are  some- 
times  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Samnites. 
The  Samnites  were  distinguished  for  their  brarer^' 
and  love  of  ireedom.  Issuing  from  their  moimtaiu 
fsstnesst's,  ihev  overran  a great  part  of  Campania  ; 
and  it  wns  in  consequenoe  of  Capua  applying  to 
the  Homans  for  assistance  against  the  Sunnites, 
that  war  broke  out  l>etween  the  2 peoples  in  b.  c. 

The  Homans  found  the  Samnites  the  most 
warlike  and  formidahle  enemies  whom  they  bad 
yet  oncount^ed  in  Italy;  and  the  war,  which  oom- 
meiict>d  in  d43,  was  continued  with  few  inter- 
ruptions for  the  space  of  53  yean.  It  was  not  till 
290,  when  all  tlieir  bravest  troops  had  fallen,  and 
their  country  had  been  ref*eatedly  ravaged  in  every 
direction  by  the  Homan  legions,  that  the  Samnites 
sued  for  p>*ace  and  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of 
Hume.  They  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of 
fi’ei'dom;  and  accordingly  they  not  only  joined  the 
other  Italian  nlliifs  in  the  war  against  Home  (90), 
but.evf'n  after  the  other  allies  had  submitted,  they 
still  aaitinued  in  arms.  The  civil  w*ar  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  gave  them  hnj>es  of  recovering 
their  indi‘pendcnce  ; but  they  were  defeated  by 
Sulla  Wfore  the  gates  of  Rome  (82),  the  greater 
part  of  tlieir  tro<>;w  fell  in  battle,  and  the  remainder 
were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were  laid  waste, 
the  inhabitants  s^dd  as  slaves,  and  their  place  sup-  | 
plied  by  Honmn  colonists. 

S^mos  or  Samns  (Sduos : Samius:  Grk. 

^ntio,  Turk.  .Swxini  Adursi),  one  of  the  principal 
is!nnd«  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
it  called  the  Icarhui  Sea,  olT  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
from  w’hieh  it  is  separated  only  by  a narrow  strait 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  K.  promontory 
I^osidiuru  ((’.  Co/onua)  with  the  W.-nu>»t  spur  of 
I^I-  My  calc,  P.-.lTogilium  (C.S,  Maria).  This  strait, 
which  is  little  more  than  3-4ths  of  a mile  wide, 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Mvcalk.  The 
island  is  formed  by  a range  of  mountains  extending 
from  E.  to  \V.,  whence  it  derived  its  name;  for 
Sdjuos  was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a moun- 
tain : and  the  same  root  is  seen  lu  Same,  the  old 
name  of  Cephallenia,  and  Bamothrace,  L c.  the 
Thraciiin  Samos.  The  circumference  of  the  iskind 
is  nlKMit  RO  miles.  It  was  and  is  very  fertile;  and 
some  of  its  products  nre  indicated  by  its  ancient 
mimf's,  Uryusa,  Anlhrmura,  Melamphyllus  and 
Cyjwirissia.  According  to  the  earliest  traditions, 
it  wa^  a chief  seat  of  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  and 
the  re»ideuce  of  their  first  king,  Ancaeus;  and  wa^ 
afttTw.irds  colouised  by  Acoliansfrom  Leslios,  and 
by  lunians  iVum  Epidiiurus.  lu  the  earliest  histo-  i 
rical  records,  w'e  find  Samos  decidedly  Ionian,  and  : 
n powerful  iiieiuber  of  the  Ionic  confederacy.  Thu-  [ 
cydiib'A  ti  lls  ui  lliat  the  Samians  were  the  first  of  , 
the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  naval  afEiira  They  early  acquired 
such  piwcr  at  wa  that,  besides  obtaining  possession 
of  part*  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  they  founded 
m:my  colonies;  among  which  were,  Bisanthe  and 
Perintbus,  iu  Thrace  ; Celendaris  and  Kagidus,  in 


Cilicia ; Cjdonia,  in  Crete  ; DicaMrchii  (Paej. 
in  Italy  ; and  Zancle  (Mronms).  in  Skilv.  Ane 
a transition  from  the  state  of  as  beraic  Mticip 
through  an  aristocracy,  to  a demooscr,  the  iur: 
became  subject  to  the  most  diatingunbed  d » 
so-called  tynuits,  PoLTcaaraB  (b.c.  532).  vt^ 
whom  its  power  and  sidendoiir  reached  their  lue^ 
pitch,  and  Samos  would  frohably  have  heem^tr 
mistress  <d  the  Aegeasi,  bot  for  the  Boni^ 
Polyciates.  At  this  period  the  Samiaoi  bd  a 
tensive  commercial  rehstiou  with  Egypt,  sri  or 
obtained  from  Amasii  the  privilege  of  s 
temple  at  Kaocratia.  Their  commene  exKifi. 
into  the  interior  of  partly  thieoci  tt" 

relations  with  Gyrene,  and  also  by  bms»  i : 
settlement  whidi  they  efibetsd  in  one  of  theUwv 
7 days'  journey  from  Thebea  The  8srr>'am  »* 
became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  oader  vc 
they  were  governed  by  tyrants,  with  s brvf  s 
terval  at  the  tone  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  suti  a 
battle  of  Mycale,  which  made  them 
B.  c.  479.  They  now  joined  the  Atbeoiss  (ah 
deracy,  of  which  they  continued  indepesdcstic 
bers  until  b.  c.  440,  when  an  oppartoshv  snwh 
reducing  them  to  entire  subjeetion  aod  dcfrc. 
them  of  their  fleet,  which  m'ai  effected  bv 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  9 monthi* 

(For  the  details  see  the  histories  of  Gneot-  ■ 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Samos  held  fins  to 
to  the  last;  and,  in  the  history  of  the  latter  piCC 
that  war,  the  island  becomes  extremelv  ioprtf 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  exiled  (iesnui.'^- 
party  of  the  Athenians.  Transferred  t*  iaa 
after  the  bottle  of  Aegospotaxni,  405.  it  va  ss 
restortfd  to  Athens  by  tnat  of  Cnidos,  . t. 
went  over  to  Spnrta  again  in  390.  SoooifiR-t 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  being  ctac  ^ 
by  the  satrap  Tigranes  ; but  it  woo  reemrr^  ^ 
Timoiheus  for  Athens.  In  the  Social  vu  9 
AtheuiaDs  successfully  defended  h agaicitw* 
tacks  of  the  confederated  Chians,  Khodtuis  o 
Byzantinea,  and  placed  in  it  a body  of  209)  r 
ruchi,  B.  c.  352.  After  Alexander's  dcadi.t** 
taken  from  the  Athenians  by  Perdicenw 
restored  to  them  by  Polysperchon,  319. 
subsequent  period,  it  seems  to  have  bees 
noniionJly  than  really  a part  of  the  Grcc»-9'ti 
kingdom  : we  find  it  engaged  in  a la>f 
with  Priene  on  a question  of  boundan*. 
referred  to  Antioehus  II.,  and  aflerwaid*  w® 
Homan  senate.  In  the  Macedonian  war.Ssaiv^ 
taken  by  the  Rhodians,  then  by  Pbili;v  sr<i^' 
by  the  Ubodiansagain,B.c.200.  In  tbcSyrai*^ 
the  Samians  took  part  with  Anliocbss 
againit  Rome.  Little  further  roentioo  b *■ 
Samos  till  the  time  of  Milhridatrs,  with  whoBi<^ 
port  in  his  first  war  against  Romo,  on  the 
of  which  it  was  finally  united  to  the  pro^J^  f 
Asia,  n.c.  84.  Meanwhile  it  had  greatly 
and  during  the  war  it  had  been  wa*nd 
incursions  of  pirates.  Its  proeperiiy  wa** 
i-cftored  under  the  propraetorship  of  Q-  C>^ 
b’2,  but  still  more  by  the  residence  iu 
and  Cleopatra,  32,  nnd  afterwards  of 
w ho  made  Samos  a free  state.  It  was  f**®*^,  • 
Caligula,  but  was  deprived  of  it*  freedooi  hr 
posian,  and  it  sank  into  iusignificaoce  s$  odT 
the  2nd  century,  although  iu  departed 
found  still  recorded,  under  the  emperor  ■ 
the  inscription  on  iU  eoina,  Xofjuir 
— Samos  may  be  regarded  as  nlnxBl  ^ 
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centre  of  loniju]  manners,  cttergicc,  lazunr,  •cionce,  | name*  in  ancient  times.  It  it  taid  to  have  l>eeti 
and  art.  In  verr  early  times,  there  u':is  a native  i called  Meliie,  Saonneous,  Leucosia,  and  more  fre- 
school  of  stiituarv,  ni  the  head  of  which  was  Khoe-  qtiently  I)ardania.  from  Dardonut.  the  founder  of 
cus.  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  the  invention  of  Tmy.  who  it  reported  to  have  settled  here.  Homer 
casting  in  metal.  [Uiioactrs.  TKLKCjiK«sTBBnna-  cnlU  the  island  tirnplj  Samos;  soraetimef  the 
KL7S.]  In  the  hands  of  the  same  school  archi-  Thracian  Samos,  because  it  was  colonised,  accord- 
tectur:-  dourithed  greatly ; the  Heraeani,  one  of  ing  to  tonoe  acconnta,  from  Samot  on  the  coast  of 
tbefinestof  Greek  templet,  was  erected  in  a inanh,  Asia  Minor.  Sam oth race  was  the  chief  seat  of 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  Samos  ; and  the  city  the  worship  of  the  Cabtri  [Cabiri],  and  was  cele- 
itself,  especially  under  the  government  of  Poly*  brated  for  its  religions  mysteries,  w'hich  were  tome 
enUet,  was  funiithed  with  other  splendid  works,  of  the  most  faroons  ra  the  ancient  world.  Their 
among  which  was  an  aqueduct  pierced  through  a j origin  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Pela^ans,  who 
mountain.  Samlnu  architects  bimame  famous  also  > are  said  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitante  of 
beyond  their  own  island ; as,  fur  example,  Mon-  | the  island ; and  they  enjoyed  great  ceiebrity  down 
drtxjles,  who  construct  'd  Darius's  bridge  over  the  ; to  a very  late  period.  Both  Philip  of  Macedoo 
B««{>orui.  Id  painting,  the  island  produced  Cnlli-  ! and  hts  w'ife  Olympias  were  inituitcd  in  them, 
phnn,  Theodorut,  Agmtbarchus,  and  Timantbes.  | The  political  histoiy  cf  Sanothrace  is  of  little 
Its  pottery  was  celebrated  throughout  the  ancient  importance.  The  samothmeians  fought  on  the 
world.  In  literature.  Samos  a'as  made  illustrious  side  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  ; and  at 
by  the  poets  Asius,  Choerilos,  and  Aeschrion ; by  this  time  they  possessed  on  the  Thracian  main- 
the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and  Melissus ; and  land  a few  places,  such  as  Sole,  Serrhion,  Mesam* 
bv  the  hitiorians  Pagneus  and  Duris.->~-The  capital  bria,  and  Tempyrm.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
city,  alio  called  Samot,  stood  on  the  S.  K.  side  of  kings,  Saniothriwe  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
the  island,  opposite  Pr.  TrogUiam,  partly  on  the  as  a kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  accordingly  fled 
shore,  and  partly  rising  on  the  hills  behind  in  the  thither  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a nutgnifleent  battle  of  Pydna. 

harbour,  and  numerous  splendid  buildings,  among  Sampaiceramns,  the  name  of  a petty  prince  of 
which,  besides  the  Heraeum  and  other  temples,  Kmesa  in  Syria,  a nickname  given  by  Cicero  to 
the  chief  were  the  senate-hoose,  the  theatre,  and  Cn.  Pompeius. 

a gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros.  In  the  time  ftaztehuniathon  said  to  have 

of  Herodotus,  Samos  was  reckoned  one  of  the  been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 

finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  mins  are  so  con-  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Pliilo  Bybliui,  who 

siderable  ns  to  niiom’  its  plan  to  be  traced  : there  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the 
are  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  of  the  Christian  era.  A considerable  fragment  of  the 
theatH'  and  aqueduct  The  Heraeum  already  translation  of  Philo  it  pres^ved  by  Eusebius  in 
xnentioned,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  early  the  first  book  of  his  Pmfparaiio  Evanprlka.  The 
specimens  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  and  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  held  by  the 
08  the  chief  centre  of  the  worship  of  Hern  among  learned  respecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  stood  about  2 miles  W.  of  the  the  work  of  Sanebuniathon ; but  it  is  now  gene- 
city.  Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus  aud  his  rally  agreed  among  modem  scholars,  that  the  woric 
soni.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  re-  was  a forgery  of  Philo.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  with 
built,  probably  in  the  time  of  Poljcrates.  This  I what  object  the  forgery  was  executed.  Philo  was 

second  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastyle  [ one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhe- 

dipteral,  346  feet  long  by  189  wide,  and  is  spoken  , roerus,  that  all  the  gods  were  originally  men,  who 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  temple  that  ho  had  distinguished  themselves  in  their  livra  as  kings, 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of  j warriors,  or  Wnefactors  of  man,  and  became  wnr- 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  w*as  plundered,  shipped  as  divinities  aftor  their  death.  This  doc- 
first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then  ^ trine  Philo  applied  to  the  religious  srstem  of  the 
by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  M.  Antonios.  Nothing  Cfrientai  nations,  and  especially  of  the ’Phoenicians ; 
is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  'foundations  and  a and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit  for  his  statements, 
single  capital  and  base.  he  pretended  tliat  they  were  taken  from  an  an- 

6&m5shta  (ro  Scuido-ara  : So^ioociTfilt,  Samosa-  | cient  Phoenician  writer.  Ennehnniathon,  he  savs, 
tensis  : 6omcisu/},  the  cajtital  of  the  province,  and  was  a native  of  Berytui,  lived  in  the  time  of  Semi- 
afterwards  kingdom,  of  ( ommageuc,  in  the  N.  of  ramis,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  .Abibalus,  king  of 
Syria,  stood  <mi  the  right  bmjk  of  the  Euphrates,  : Berytu*.  The  fragments  of  this  work  lw»ve  l>ecn 
of  Edesso.  It  was  strongly  fortified  as  a published  separaU-ly  by  J.  C.  Orclli,  Idps.  1826. 
frontier  post  againii  Oiroftae.  In  liio  1st  century  ‘ In  1835  a manuscript,  purf»orting  to  be  inc  entire 
of  our  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Cota-  . translation  of  Philo  Bybliut,  was  diKovered  in  t 
magene.  It  is  celebrated,  in  literary  hiitory,  as  I convent  in  PortugaL  The  Greek  text  was  pub- 
the  birthplace  of  Lucian,  and,  in  church  history,  as  | lished  by  Wagenfeld,  Dremae,  1837.  It  was  at 
that  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  ! first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  is  now  uniTersaliy 
3rd  century'.  Nothing  remains  of  it  but  a heap  J agreed  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  a later  age. 
of  ruiua  on  an  utifichu  mound.  t ftsBcus,  Sangui.  or  Semo  Bancttt,  a Roman 

BimothrM  (2a;4o6p«^,  Ep.  17  ! divinity,  said  to  have  l>cen  originally  a Sabine  god, 

a small  and  identical  with  Hercules  and'  Dius  Fidms. 
tsluiiil  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the  ' The  name,  which  is  etymologically  the  same  as 
^uili  of  the  Hebrns  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  was  j Stmeiut,  and  connected  with  Sandre^  seems  to  jus- 
38  miles  distant.  It  is  aliout  32  miles  in  cir-  | tify  this  l#elicf,  and  characterises  Sancus  as  a diri- 
^raference,  and  eontains  in  its  centre  a lofty  I nily  presiding  over  oaths.  Sancus  also  had  a 
fountain,  called  8a5oe,  from  which  Hntner  says  | temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal,  onpoiiir  that  of 
Inat  Troy  could  be  seen.  Sainothrace  bore  varioui  Quirinut,  and  close  by  the  gate  which  derived  from 
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him  the  name  of  Sanqmali$  fwia,  Thii  tanctaary 
was  the  tame  as  that  of  Diui  Fidioa,  which  was 
consecrated  B.C  465  by  Sp.  Poctumioif  but  was 
said  to  have  beoo  found^  by  Tarquinius  Superbua. 

Saadrdeottos  (Sos^pdKorrotX  an  Indian  king 
at  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  orer  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Oangaridae  and  Praaii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  was  a man  of  mean 
origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a band  of  robbers, 
before  he  obtained  the  supreme  power.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  Um  death  of  Alexander, 
he  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater  port  of 
northern  India,  and  conquered  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  been  left  by  Alexander  in  the  Panjab. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Seleucus,  who  did 
not  however  succeed  in  the  object  of  bis  expedition ; 
for,  in  the  peace  cooclnded  ^tween  the  two  mo- 
narch!, Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Panjab,  but  also  the  country  of  the 
Paropamisus.  Seleucus  in  return  received  500  war 
elephants.  Megastbenes  subsequently  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the 
ambassador  of  Seleucns.  [Mxoasthxnxs.]  San- 
drocottus is  probably  the  same  as  the  (Jumdrayupta 
of  the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chandra- 
gupta  forms  the  subject  of  a Hindu  drama,  entitled 
Mwira  liaJuktuay  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

Sang&rloa,  Bang&ris,  or  S&girii  (SaTTdpior, 
Sayyaptr,  "XdypvyQs  : Sakariyek\  the  largest 
river  of  .^sia  Minor  after  the  liaiys,  had  its  source 
in  .*i  mountain  called  Adoreus,  near  the  little  town 
of  Saiigia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
whence  it  flowed  first  N.  through  Galatia,  then 
W.  and  N.  W.  through  the  N.E.  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  then  N.  through  Dithynia,  of  which  it  origi- 
nally formed  the  E.  boundar)*.  It  fell  at  last  into 
the  Kiixine,  about  half  a*ay  between  the  Bosporus 
and  Hcraclea.  It  was  navigable  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  were  the  Thym- 
bres  or  Thymbms  the  Batbys,  and  the  Oallus, 
flowing  into  it  from  the  W. 

Sangla.  [Sangarius.] 

Sannio,  a name  of  the  buffoon  in  the  mimes, 
derived  from  saano,  whence  comes  the  Italian  Zanni 
(hence  our  Zany). 

Sannyrlon  (SovKvpfw*'),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407,  and  onwards.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  bis 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattis  and 
Aristophanes. 

SantSnei  or  Santdni,  a powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean. 
N.  of  the  Ganmina.  Under  the  Romans  they 
were  a free  people.  Tbeir  chief  town  was  Me- 
diolanum, afterwards  Santones  (•Sutafes).  Their 
country  produced  a species  of  wormwood  which 
was  much  valued. 

8adc5ras.  [Mascas.] 

Sapaei  (Savalbi,  2dirai0i),  a people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  Mu  Pangaeus,  between  the  lake  Bistoois 
and  the  coast. 

Saphar,  Sapphar,  or  Tapliar  (Xd<pap  or'A^op, 
TdtpapoK  DhafaVy  Hu.),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Arabia,  stood  on  the  S.  coast  of  .Arabia 
Felix,  opposite  to  the  Aromata  Pr.  in  Africa 
(C.  G«aria/«t).  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ho- 
meritac,  a part  of  which  tribe  bore  the  name  of 
Sapboritae  or  Sappharilae  (Sav^opTrat). 
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BApis  (iSdcto),  a small  riva  in  GalHs 
rising  in  tbe  Apennines,  and  flowiaf  tste  tk 
Adriatic  S.  of  Ravenna,  between  the  Po  sad  tbc 
Atemna, 

8ap«r.  [Sauanidal] 

Sappbo  ( or,  in  her  own  Aeolic  dialer., 
one  of  the  two  great  leados  of  the  Aeaiw 
school  ^ lyric  poetry  (Alcaeus  being  the  etkr 
was  a native  of  Mytilene,  or,  as  some  aiic.  r 
Eresof  in  Lesbos.  Her  father's  name  S> 
mandronymos,  who  died  when  she  wis  oah 
years  oldL  She  had  3 brothers,  Cbanxui,  LAdri. 
and  Eurigius.  Charaxus  was  violently  apbo.: 
by  his  sister  in  a poem,  because  he  )>eazt 
enamoured  of  the  courtezan  Rhodopis  at  Ksadx-- 
in  Egypt,  as  to  ransom  her  from  davor  it  c 
immense  price.  [Charaxus.]  Sappbo  itucx 
temporary'  with  Alcaeus,  Stesichoras,  and  Pnur. 
That  she  was  not  only  contemporary,  bot  liw: . 
friendly  intercourae,  with  Alcaeus,  is 
existing  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  - 
events  of  her  life  we  have  no  other  infonsu 
than  an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  MsrU<-x> 
in  Ovid  (//rr.  rv,  51),  to  her  flight  from  Jfvu  ^ 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger, bet'*- 
604  and  592 ; and  tbe  common  story  that  bas: : 
love  with  PhaoD,  and  finding  her  ]oTeu6m(<^‘' 
she  leapt  down  from  the  Leucadian  rock.  Tr 
story  however  teems  to  have  been  an  ioTesr.*. 
later  timea.  Tbe  name  of  Pbaon  does  not  oerr : 
one  of  Sappho's  fragments,  and  there  itnoendzr 
that  it  was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a mere  lDeu^'‘ 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seemi  tok 
been  a frequent  poetical  image.  .At 
Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  i kew 
literary  society,  most  of  the  members  of  whk: 
her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion  and  gallantry. 
writers  have  indeed  attempted  to  prove  th:  ■ 
moral  character  of  Sappho  was  free  from  >il  * 
proach  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  read  tbe 
which  remain  of  her  poetry  without  being  ^ 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a female, 
write  such  poetry,  could  not  be  the  faJ'* 
virtuous  woman,  which  her  modem  apolef^yp’ 
tend.  Of  her  poetical  genius  however  ihcre^ 
be  a question.  The  ancient  writers  agree  is 
pressing  the  roost  unbounded  admiratioo  ^ 
poetry.  Already  in  her  own  age  the  reci«&' 
one  of  her  poems  so  affected  ^lon,  that  k o 

fressed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  before  k 
ler  lyric  poems  formed  9 books,  but  of  ' 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
portant  is  a splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite 
which  we  ^rhapi  possets  the  whole.  Tlr 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  ' 
Berol,  1827. 

Sa^eae,  Sarangae  or  ea 
ye'eji  Herod.),  a people  of  Sogdiana. 

Bar&YUS  (4&xar),  a small  river  in  Gaul- 
into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank. 

SardAn&pAlni  (SapSa^iraXoi),  tbe  lad 
the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus  orNiiw’^"^ 
for  his  luxury,  licentiousness  and  effenioscT- 
passed  his  time  in  his  palace  unseen  byaP5*_ 
sulijects,  dressed  in  female  apparel,  and 
by  concubines.  .At  length  Arbac^  ulu. 
dia,  and  Delesyt,  tbe  noblest  of  the 
priests,  resolved  to  renounce 
worthless  monarch,  and  advanced  st  ikf 
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a formidable  army  against  Nineveh,  But  all  of  a 
sudden  the  effemiruile  prince  threw  off  his  luxu- 
rious habits,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior. 
Placlnfj  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troop*,  he  twice 
defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  worsted  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here  ho 
suiUtined  a siege  for  two  years,  till  at  length, 
hnding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concubines, 
and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile  which  he  liad 
constructed,  set  it  on  hre,  and  thus  destroyed  both 
himself  and  them.  The  enemies  then  obtained 
possession  of  the  city.  This  is  the  account  of  Cte- 
sias,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent 
writers  and  chronologists.  The  death  of  Sardana- 
palus  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  place<l 
mr.  876.  Modem  writers  however  hare  shown 
that  the  whole  namitire  of  Ctesias  is  mythical,  and 
must  not  be  received  as  a genuine  history.  The 
legend  of  Sardana^mlus,  who  so  strangely  appears 
at  one  time  sunk  in  the  lowest  effeminacy,  and 
immediatt*ly  afterwards  an  heroic  warrior,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  his  being  the  tame  with  the  god 
Sandon,  who  was  worshipped  extensively  in  Asia, 
both  as  an  heroic  and  a female  divinity.  The 
account  of  Ctesias  it  also  in  direct  contmdiction  to 
Herodotus  .and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Herodotus  places  the  rarolt  of  the  Medes  from  the 
Assyrians  about  71u,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian 
kingdom  still  continued  to  exist,  which  was  not 
destroyed  till  the  capture  of  Nincreh  by  the  Me- 
dian king  Cynxares,  about  60C.  Further,  the 
writers  of  the  OM  Testament  represent  the  Afcsyrian 
empire  in  its  glory  in  the  8th  century  before  the 
Christian  em.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
PuI,Tig!alh-piles«r,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennacherib, 
appear  ns  {toarerful  kings  of  Assyria,  who,  not 
contented  with  their  previous  dominions,  subdued 
Israel,  Phoenicia,  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
In  order  to  reconcile  these  statomonts  with  those 
of  Ctefia«,  modern  writers  have  invented  two  As- 
syrian kingdoms  at  Nineveh,  one  which  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  another 
which  was  established  after  that  event,  and  fell  on 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  But  this  is 
a purely  gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  uny 
evidence.  W’e  h.iTe  only  records  of  one  AssyriAii 
empire,  and  of  one  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Sardemisas.  a branch  of  M.  Taurus,  extending 
S.-wards  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 
as  far  as  Phaselii  in  Lycia,  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued in  the  chain  called  Climax.  It  divided  the 
district  of  Milyas  from  Pisidia  Proper. 

Sarde&e  (2ap3«*o}),  a mountain  of  Myaia,  N.  of 
the  Henuus,  near  Cyme.  The  town  of  Neontichos 
was  built  on  its  side. 

8ardL  [SAamxia.] 

Sardinia  or  2op9wi',  O.  Sapddvor, 

D.  A.  2ap^ : sulisequetitly  2af>jw>'i'a, 

Sop^cu’ia,  or  Zapitivia:  2a^d»'io$,  Zap- 

tardus:  Sardinia)^  a large  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranran,  is  in  «hipo  in  the  form  of  a parallelo- 
gram, upwards  of  140  nautical  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  & with  an  average  breadth  of  60.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  ancicnls  as  the  largest  of  the 
Mediteirane.nn  islands,  and  this  opinion,  though 
usually  considered  an  error,  is  now  found  to  be 
correct  ; since  it  appears  by  actual  admeasurement 
that  Sardinia  is  a little  largerthan  Sicily.  Sardinia 
lies  in  almost  a centrii  position  between  Spain,  Gaul, 
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Italy,  and  Africa.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  Sardus,  a son  of  Hercules,  who  was  worship{>ed 
in  the  island  under  the  name  of  Sardus  pater.  The 
Greeks  called  it  IcMnusa  (’Ix*’ou<ra)  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a foot,  and  Sandaliola 
(2o»'3aA4c>riv)  from  its  likeness  to  a sandal.  A chain 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  £.  side 
of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  occupying  about 
l-3rd  of  its  surface.  These  mountains  were  called 
by  the  ancients  Intani  Montes,  a name  which 
they  probably  derived  from  their  wild  and  savage 
appearance,  and  from  their  being  the  haunt  of 
numerous  robbers.  In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  of 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smaller  bills ; but  this  part  of  the 
island  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  principal  riven  are 
the  Tennui  (TVrmo)  in  the  N.,  the  Thyrsus 
(Gris^ano)  on  the  W.  (the  largest  rivtr  in  the 
island),  and  the  Mumen  Sacrum  (Uras)  and  the 
Saeprus  (Flumendoso)  on  the  E.  The  chief  towns 
in  the  island  were  : on  the  N.coast,TibuIa 
FoUo)  and  Turris  Libyssonis ; on  the  S.  coast.  Sulci 
and  Caralis  (Ca^ltari);  on  the  E.  coast,  Olbia ; and 
ip  tha  interior.  Corn  us  (Cbmeto)  and  Nora  (A'arri). 
— Sardinia  was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  exten- 
sively cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilised 
chonicter  of  its  inhabitants.  Still  the  plains  in 
the  W.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island  produced  a great 
quantity  of  corn,  of  which  a large  quantity  was  cx- 
jKjfled  to  Rome  every  year.  Among  the  products  of 
the  island  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  was  the  Abr- 
donica  herUt^  a poisonous  plant,  which  was  said 
to  produce  fatal  convulsions  in  the  person  who  ate 
of  it.  These  convulsions  agitated  and  distorted 
the  mouth,  so  th.-it  the  person  appeared  to  laugh, 
though  in  excruciating  pain  ; hence  the  well-known 
risus  Sardonitus.  No  plant  possessing  these  pro- 
perties is  found  at  present  in  Sardinia ; and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  tale  may  have 
arisen  from  n piece  of  bad  etymology,  since  we  tind 
mention  in  Homer  of  the  2ap5<b'ios  which 

cannot  have  any  reference  to  sfordinio,  but  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  acupviv,  **10  grin.” 
Another  of  the  principal  productions  of  Sardinia 
was  its  wool,  which  was  obtained  from  a breed  of 
domestic  animals  between  a sheep  and  a goat, 
colled  musmuHe^.  The  skins  of  these  anituaU 
were  used  by  the  inhabitants  ns  clothes,  whence 
we  find  them  often  called  FeUtti  and  Alasiritoaii, 
Sardinia  also  contained  n large  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of 
which  were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs ; 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured  on 
the  W.  and  S.  coasts.  — The  population  of  Sar- 
dinia was  of  a very  mixed  kind.  To  what  nee 
the  original  inhabitants  belonged  we  are  not  in- 
formed ; but  it  appears  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  Carthaginians  settled  in  the  isl^d  at 
different  periods.  The  Greeks  are  also  s:iid  to 
hare  planted  colonics  in  the  island,  but  this  account 
is  very  suspicious.  The  first  Greek  colony  is  said 
to  have  been  led  by  lolaus,  a son  of  Hercules  ; 
and  frotii  him  a tnl>e  in  the  island,  called  lolai 
(’lAooi,  'loXdcMi,  *lo\a«7f),  or  Hientfs  (*Uifr<), 
derived  their  name.  These  were  ioin»j  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably 
not  of  Greek,  but  Tyrrhenian  origin.  Their  name 
is  still  preserved  m the  modem  town  of  //so/o,  in 
the  middle  of  the  \V.  coast  We  also  find  m the 
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ubuid  Corn,  who  had  croifwi  over  from  Corsica,  ( 
and  DaUiri^  who  were  probably  dc'ScendauU  of  j 
the  Il»erian  and  Libyan  merceDarie«  of  the  Car- 
thagininnt,  who  revolted  from  the  latter  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  mountains. 
At  a later  time  all  tbesc  names  became  merged 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Bardi,  although, 
even  in  the  Roman  period,  we  still  find  mention 
of  several  tribes  in  the  island  under  distinct  namea. 
The  Sardi  are  described  as  a nide  and  savage 
people,  addicted  to  thievery  and  lying.  — Sardinia 
was  knowm  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  b.  C.  500, 
since  wc  find  that  ilistiactiB  of  Miletus  promised 
Darius  that  he  would  render  the  island  of  Sardo 
tributary  to  his  power.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  an  early  period,  and  o;>ntinued  in 
their  possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Romans  availed  them* 
selves  of  the  dangerous  war  w'hich  the  Cartba* 
ginians  were  carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries 
in  Africa,  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  b.  c.  238. 
It  was  now  formed  into  a Roman  province  under 
the  government  of  a praetor  ; but  a large  portion 
of  it  was  only  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  aiMl  numi  roua, 
revolts,  that  the  inhabitants  suhraittedto  the  Homan 
dominion.  It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that 
so  many  Sardinians  were  throwm  upon  the  slave 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  **  Sardi  ve- 
nales,**  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless  com* 
modity.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
in  tijo  E.  side  of  the  island,  were  never  completely 
subdued,  and  gave  trouble  to  the  Romans  even  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  5>ardinia  continued  t<*  be- 
long to  the  Homan  empire  till  the  5th  century, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

Sardis  nr  Sardes  (ai  IdpSus,  Ion.  2dpS<er,  con- 
tract'-d  : ^p5ior,  SupSidvdr,  Ion.  SopSiTjt'dr, 
Sardiilnus : Sart,  Rn.).  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
great  Lyilian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  S.  edge  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Hermus,  at  the  N.  foot  of 
M.  Tmolua,  on  the  little  river  Pactolus,  30  st^idia 
(3  geog.  miles)  S.  of  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Hermus.  On  a lofty  pr<*cipitous  n>ck, 
forming  an  outpost  of  the  range  of  Tmolus,  was 
tlm  almost  impregnable  citadel,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  though  he 
never  mentiems  the  Lydians  or  Sardis  by  name, 
speaks  of  51.  Tmolus  and  tho  lake  of  Gygea. 
The  erection  of  this  citadel  was  ascriU.^d  to  Meles, 
an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a triple  wall,  and  contained  the  palace  and  trea- 
sury of  the  Lydian  kings.  At  the  dowi»fall  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  it  resisted  all  tlte  attacks  of  Cyrus, 
aini  was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is 
told  by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of 
the  fortress.  The  rest  of  the  city,  which  stood  in 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was  very 
slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  burnt  dowm, 
first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in  part  at  least, 
by  Antiochus  the  Great ; but  on  each  occasion  it 
was  restored.  For  its  history,  as  the  cnpital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  see  Ltdia.  Under  tho 
Persian  and  Oreco-Syrian  empires,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise  of 
Pergamus  greatly  diminished  its  importance;  but 
under  the  Homans  it  was  still  a considerable  city, 
and  the  seat  of  a coaTentus  juridicus.  In  the 
Tcign  of  Tiberias,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
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{ by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  rcAored  by  w 
\ empeKkr's  aid.  It  was  one  of  the  earikst  leuid 
the  Christian  religion,  and  one  of  the  7 thoicba 
of  the  province  M Asia,  to  which  St  J(As  s4 
dressed  the  A;*oca!ype  ; but  the  aposFtle's 
implies  that  the  cbtuxh  at  Sardis  bad  alivadr  kiI 
into  almost  bopeleM  decay  (Rev.  iii.  l.frUl.  b 
the  w ars  of  the  middle  ages  the  dty  was  eotiteij 
d<»troyed,  and  its  site  now  presents  one  of  tk 
most  meliuKboly  scenes  of  desolation  to  be 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  Thoo^  tu 
remains  extend  over  a large  surface  on  the  pita 
th«^  scarcely  present  an  object  of  iiopartsiKt. 
except  tw  o or  iliree  Ionic  columna,  belooguif  pv 
bably  to  a celebrated  temple  of  Cybele.  Tb 
chief  of  the  other  remains  arc  those  of  a tba^r. 
sUidium,  and  a building  supposed  to  be  tbe  las:^ 
bouse.  The  triple  wrall  of  the  acropolis  cao  c. 
be  traced,  and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  arc  itssi 
ing.  The  necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  tbe  bub 
of  the  lake  of  Gyg«  {Gvoabc.s  Lacus],  w 
which  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  may  still  be  ml 
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Sarddum  or  Sardonlcum  Mare  <rb  Is^ 
or  ^lap^dyior  v€\ayoi\  the  part  of  the  McCU 
mnean  sea  on  the  W.and  S.  of  Sardinia,  sepsnvs 
from  the  Libyan  sea  by  a line  drawn  frooi  ibc  ps 
montory  LUyl.<acum  in  Sicily. 

Sarepta  or  Sarephtha  (Zdpcq>6o,  Zaperra;^ 
pairra  : 0.  T.  iCarephath  ; Surti/tud,  iierpim.  * 
7scu7)/Hi»d ),  a city  of  Phoenicia,  alMWt  lOaa* 
S.  of  Sidon,  to  the  tcrritcay  of  which  it  bekaiei 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  2 miracles  of  £1^ 
(1  Kings  xrii.)  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wifc. 

iSirri  or  -S/rry,  a tributary  of  dr 
Maroscb),  a river  in  Dacia,  on  which  wa« 
the  residence  of  Decebalus. 

Sarlphi  Montes  (rd  Zdp4<pa  Ifm  *.  H*^ 
Mountaitu)^  a mountain-range  of  Central  .ba 
separating  Margiana  on  the  N.  from  Aria  c ^ 
S.,  and  fiirming  a \V.  part  of  the  great  «bci 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  may  be  regarded 
prolongation  through  Central  Asia  of  the  ebsis** 
.Anti-Taurus. 

Sarm&tae  or  Sauromatae  (Zopudro^  5ci» 
2ai'po;udrai,  Herod.),  a people  of  Asia, 
on  the  N.  E.  of  the  P;ilus  Maeotis 
E.  of  the  river  Tnimis  (Don)  which 
them  from  the  Scythians  of  Europe.  This  » 
account  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  tk  ^ 
matiuns  were  allied  to  the  Scytluans,  aird 
corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  bnguage ; sol 
their  origin  was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  s<7 
thiana  with  Amazons.  Strabo  also  piact*  dr 
Sauromatae  between  the  Tanais  and  the 
but  he  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  moeb 
extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by 
Homans,  and  by  the  later  geographer*.  [5^ 
matia]. 

8an^tla(4  ZopfUiTia:  Zof^raq  laifOitari- 
the  E.  part  of  Polandj  and  S.  part  of  /f»»^  • 
Enrojte)^  a name  first  used  by  51ela  for  ihej^** 
N.  Europe  and  Asia  extending  from  the 

and  the  SABMATtet  Mo.ntes  ontk^* 
which  divided  it  from  GermaDy,tothe  Rha 
on  the  E.,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia; 
oa  the  S.  \V,  and  S.  by  the  rivers  I*ter 
Tibiscus  (TTcwi).  and  Tyras  (DtaesUr), 
divided  it  from  aknnonia  and  Dacia,  aod. 
by  the  Kuxine,  and  beyond  it  by  M. 
which  divided  it  from  Colchis,  Ibeiist  * 
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and  extend  in^  on  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Baltic  ! 
and  the  unknown  regions  of  N.  Europe.  The  part 
of  this  country  which  lies  in  Europe  justcorrt-sponiiB 
to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  The  p<-op!«  from  whom 
the  name  of  Sannatia  was  derived  inhabited  only 
a iinall  portion  of  the  country.  [SarmaTa*.] 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  fwopled  by  Scythian 
tribes ; but  scimo  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  part 
seem  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Vkvrdi  on  the  /fi/rir,  and  the  Iazvuk.s  Rho- 
LOXANi,  and  Hamaxohii  in  6’.  : the  chief 

of  the  other  tribes  W.  of  the  Tanai#  were  the 
Alauni  or  Alani  Scythac,  a Scythian  jieople  who 
came  out  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the  central  parts 
of  Rutsiti.  [Alani  ] The  people  E.  of  the 
Tanau  were  not  of  suflicient  imp'^rtance  in  ancient 
history  to  require  specific  mention.  The  whole 
country  was  divided  by  the  river  Tanau  {Don) 
into  2 parts,  called  respectively  Sarmatia  Europaea 
and  Sirmatia  Asiatica  dv  Eupwir^  and  d iv 
*A<rlf  Xaputtrla) ; but  it  should  be  otserred  that, 
according  to  the  modem  division  of  the  continent, 
the  whole  of  Sarmatia  belongs  to  Europe.  It 
should  also  bo  noticed  that  the  ChersonesQs 
Taurica  (Crimea),  thtiugh  falling  within  the  speci- 
fied limits,  was  not  &>nsidered  as  a part  of  8sir- 
matia,  but  as  a separate  country. 

Sarm&tlcae  Portae  (al  Sop^rdcal  Ti>Aa< : 
P(u$  of  DtrieC)^  the  central  pass  of  ihc  Caucasus, 
leading  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia.  It  wiu  more 
commonly  called  Caucasiae  Portae.  [Caucarih.] 
It  was  also  called  Ca'«piae  Portae,  apparently 
through  a confusion  with  the  pa«s  of  that  name  at 
the  K.  end  of  the  Caucasus.  [Caspiak  Portae.] 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  wall  are  still  seen  in 
the  pasa. 

Sarm&tlci  IContOS  (rd  %apfiariica  SpTj : part 
of  the  CarpathiaH  Afoumtains),  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  centra!  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between  Germany 
on  the  W.  and  Sannali.i  on  the  E. 

Sanu&tTctis  Ooeamu  and  Fontas,  Sarm&tlcum 
Maro  (Sapfurrix^r  wKcarhi : Baltic),  a great  sea, 
washing  the  N.  coast  of  European  ^iniiatia. 

Sanmegetbtua  (nr.  Vacful^^  alt  > called  Gra~ 
di$cht€f  Hu.),  one  of  tiie  most  tm|>ortant  towns  of 
Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Sargetia  {Strd  or  Strtxf).  It  was 
subsequently  a Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
CW.  Ulpia  Trc^na  Auq^  and  the  capita!  of  the 
province  in  which  a legion  had  its  bend-quarU!n. 

SarntLS  a river  in  Campania,  fiowing 

by  Nuccria,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Putooionus 
near  Pompeii.  Its  course  changed  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesurius,  a.  d.  711.  On  its  banks 
dwelt  a people  named  Sarmstes,  who  are  said  to 
have  migrated  from  IVloponnesus. 

Saron  : O.  T.  Shamn),  a most  beautiful 

ami  fertile  plain  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
coast  N.  of  Joppa  tow.irds  Caesarea;  celebrated 
for  its  pastures  and  its  Howers. 

Bartalcua  Binoj  (Sapwrifr&v  adAvos,  alsoirdpos, 
xsA«7o»,  and  ■w^mo\ ; U.  of  Eipnn),  a l»ay  of  the 
Aegit*  an  sea  lying  between  Attica  nnd  ArgoUji,and 
eofnmencing  between  the  prr»montory  of  Sunium 
in  Attica  and  that  of  Scyllaetim  in  Argolis.  It 
contains  within  it  the  islands  of  Aegina  and  Sola- 
mis.  Its  name  was  usually  derived  from  Saron, 
king  of  Tfoezene,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowrned  in  this  part  of  the  sea  while  swimming  in 
pontiit  of  a stag. 
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SarpMon  (2apWj5v»’)-  I-  of  ^'uis  and 
Europo,  and  brotiier  of  Minos  and  Hhudamanthus. 
Being  involved  in  a quarrel  uith  .Minos  nl^out 
Miletus,  he  took  refuge  with  Cilix,  whom  he  as- 
sisted agTilnst  the  Lycians.  [Milstuk.]  He  after- 
wards  bevame  king  of  the  Lycians,  and  Zcu!»  gianted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  3 generations.  2.  Son 
of  Zeus  and  La»dnmia,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a bruilirr  of  Clarus 
and  Thrmon.  He  was  a Lycinn  prince,  and  a 
grandson  of  No.  1.  In  the  Trojan  war  h>'  was  an 
^)y  of  the  Trojans,  and  distinguisheil  himself  by 
his  valour,  but  wns  slain  by  Patroclus.  Apollo,  by 
the  command  of  Zeus,  cleansed  Siirped<m‘s  body 
from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  with  ambrosia,  and 
gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry  into  Lycia, 
there  to  I>e  honourably  buried. 

Sarp^don  Promontorium  &xpa : 

C.  Lissan  el  Kapeh),  a promontory  of  Cilicia,  in 
long.  34'^  E.,  80  stadb  W.  of  the  nmutb  of  the 
Calytadnus.  In  the  peace  between  the  Rouian^ 
nnd  Aniiochus  the  Great,  tlie  \V.  boundary  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom  w*as  fixed  here. 

BarpedonXom  Prom.  (i;  Anpa),  a 

promontoiy  of  Thrace  between  the  nioutlis  of  the 
rivers  Melai  and  Erginus,  opposite  the  i-iand  of 
ImbroL 

Barrastot.  [Sarnuk.] 

San  (iSirX  a small  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Ilispanui  Turraconensis,  between  tiie  Prutu.  Nc- 
rium  and  the  Minius- 

San&ia  (Sarsinos,  -&tis  ; .Slnritiiaj''.  un  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Sitpis,  ^.^V.  of  Ari- 
minum,  and  subsequently  a Roman  municipium, 
celebrated  a<«  the  birthplace  of  the  comic  poet 
Plautus. 

Sarui  {&  Xdpot : iSriAan),  a cunsidenible  river 
in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  .Anti- 
Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cap{iadociu.  it  flows  S. 
]>ast  Comann  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where  it 
receives  a W.  branch  that  has  run  nenr  y ptiruUe! 
to  it ; and  thence,  flowing  through  Cilicus  C^i- 
pestris  in  a w inding  course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a 
little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cydims,  and  S.  E.  of 
Tarsus.  Xenophon  gives  3 pleihra  (.'JOJ  feet]  fof 
its  width  at  its  moutL 

Safo  or  Saionit  Insula  {Suit  »io,Sa*eoito^Saua\ 
a small  rocky  island  ofl*  the  coast  of  Illyria,  N.  of 
the  ArroceraunUn  pronumtory,  much  fr>(|uented 
by  pirates. 

Saspires,  or  -1,  or  Sapires  (2d<rr«<p«s,  2a<rir<t- 
poty  2aViretp«9),  a Stythiaii  p<H>p]e  oi 

Asia,  S.  of  Ch)lchis  and  N.  of  Mt^ia,  in  an  inlaud 
(tosition  (Ce.  in  Armenia)  ftccwiiing  to  Herodotus, 
but,  according  to  others,  on  the  co,-ut  of  the 
Euxine. 

BassanTdim,  the  name  of  a dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  fr»m  a.  n.  J to  a.  u.  651. 
1.  Artazerxftf  (the  ArdiiMi'  or  Ardshir  of  the 
Pmiiins),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  ihc  Sus- 
sanhiae.  reigned  4.  D.  226 — 240.  lie  was  a son 
of  one  IkiltH'k,  on  inferior  offict  r,  w hu  was  the  sou 
of  Soisan,  perhaps  a person  of  some  o>uscquence, 
since  his  royal  descendants  chose  lucall  tlirmselvus 
after  him.  Art&xerxes  bad  served  u ith  distincUuu 
in  the  army  of  Artabomis,  the  king  of  Porihia, 
was  rewarded  with  ingratitude,  and  t4»k  revenge 
in  revolt.  He  obtained  osristai.ee  frvm  several 
grandees,  and  having  met  with  success,  churned 
the  throne  ou  the  plee  of  being  dcaoended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  ronia,  the  progeny  of  the  great 
z z 2 
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Cjriw.  The  people  uarraly  supported  hi*  cause. 
Oi  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  religion.  In  2‘2C  Artabanus  was 
defe.ited,  in  a decisire  battle  ; ajid  Artaxerxes 
titercupon  assumed  the  pompous,  but  national  title 
of  King  of  Kings.*’  One  of  his  first  legislative 
aoU  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.  The  reigning  j 
branch  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidac  was  exterminated,  I 
bnt  some  colhiteral  branches  were  suffered  to  live  i 
and  to  enjoy  the  privnlcges  of  Persian  gmudeei,  [ 
w'ho,  along  with  the  Magi,  formed  a sort  of  i.enate.  ' 
Having  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  at 
home,  Art.axcrxes  demanded  from  the  emperor  ^ 
Alexander  Severus  the  immediate  cession  of  all  ' 
those  portions  of  the  Itoroan  empire  that  had  be* 
longed  to  Peraui  in  the  lime  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes, 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  Keypt.  An  immediate  war  be- 
tween the  two  empires  was  the  direct  conseipience. 
After  a severe  contest,  peace  was  restored,  shortly  j 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237,  each  nation 
retaining  the  p<Jssessions  which  they  held  before  ' 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  — 2.  Sapor  I.  (Sha- 
pur),  the  son  and  suceeanr  of  Artaxerxes  1., 
reigned  240 — 273.  He  carried  on  war  first  against 
Uordian,  and  afterwards  against  V'alerian.  The 
latUT  emperor  was  defeated  by  Sapor,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  kept  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  After  the  capture  of  Valerian,  Sapor 
conquered  Syria,  destroyed  Antioch,  and  having  j 
m.ade  himself  master  of  the  pas^s  in  the  Taunt*,  . 
laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and  took  Caesarea.  His  j 
further  progress  was  stopt  by  Odennthiis  and  Ze-  , 
nobia,  w'hu  drove  the  king  biick  bt'yond  the  Eti-  ' 
phmtea,  and  founded  a new  empire,  over  which 
they  ruled  at  Palmyra.  In  his  reign  lived  the 
celebrated  Mani,  who,  endeavouring  to  amalgamate 
the  Christian  and  Zoroostrinu  religions,  gave  riso 
to  the  famous  sect  of  the  Manichaeans,  who  spread 
over  the  w'holc  Hast,  exposing  themselves  to  most 
bongu.naty  persecutions  from  both  Christians  and 
fire-w'orshipper*.  — 3.  Eormisdas  I.  (Hormtu), 
son  of  the  pri^cediiig,  who  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  died  274.-4.  Yaranei  or  Vararanes  I. 
^.Bahram  or  Baharam),  son  of  Homtisdas  I., 
eigned  274 — 277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable 

wars  against  Zenobta,  and,  after  her  captivity,  was 
involved  in  a contest  with  Aurelian,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  attended  with  any  serious  results  on 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aurelian  in  275. 
In  his  reign  the  celebrated  Mani  was  put  to  death. 
— 6.  Varanea  II.  (Bahram),  son  of  Varanes  I., 
reigned  277 — 294.  He  was  defeated  by  Cams, 
who  took  botli  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  his 
dominions  were  only  saved  from  further  conquests 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Cams  (283). —6.  Va- 
ranes  III.  (Bahrain),  elder  son  of  Varanes  II., 
died  afier  a reign  of  8 months,  294.-7.  Narset 
(Karti),  younger  son  of  Varanes  IL,  reigned  294 
— 303.  lie  carried  on  a formidable  war  against  the 
emperor  Diocletian.  The  Homan  army  was  com- 
manded by  Galerius  Caesar,  who  in  the  first  cam- 
paign (298)  sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  fied  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.  In  the 
second  c.'impaign  Norses  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a peace  with  the 
Honmn*,  by  which  he  coded  to  Diocletian  Meso- 
potamia, five  small  provinces  Ix-yond  the  Tigris, 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent  Median 
districu,  and  the  supremacy  over  Iberia,  the  kings 
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of  which  were  henceforth  under  the  protectki'  ^ 
Rome.  In  303  Norses  abdicated  in  CoTCfurotiu 
ton.  and  died  soon  afterwords.  - 8.  Hormisdos  II 
(Eormtut),  son  of  Narset,  reigned  303->3i0. 
During  his  reign  nothing  of  importance  hippeo  ! 
regarding  Rome.  —9.  Sapor  H.  Poitumoi  (Sht- 
pur),  son  of  Hnrmisdaa  II.,  w*as  bom  sfkr  tL' 
death  of  his  father,  and  was  crowned  in  hit  i 
womb,  the  Magi  placing  the  diadem  with 
•olemuity  up^in  the  body  of  his  mother.  He  rrigQr. 
3H> — 381.  His  n*ign  was  signalised  by  a awi 
{tertecution  of  the  Christians.  He  carried  oo  sr 
for  many  years  against  Constantins  II.  and  b» 
succcsson.  The  armies  of  Constantins  wen.’  > 
j>eatedly  defeated;  Julian,  as  is  related  cl«ewK> 
[JfL!ANL\sJ.  |terished  in  l>attle;  and  the  war  vzi 
at  length  brought  to  a conclusion  by  Jovian  ceatu 
to  the  Ponians  the  five  provinces  beyond  tJ>c  1.- 
gris,  and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibis,  buigsra,  h. 
Iberia  and  Annenia  were  left  to  their  Ute: 
were  completely  reduced  by  Sapor  in  365,  ard  r 
following  year.  Sapor  has  l>eeti  suniaaied  m 
(ireat,  and  no  PerEian  king  had  ever  caused  tuL. 
terror  to  Rome  as  this  monarch.  — 10.  Ar> 
zerzes  II.  (Ardlshir).  the  successor  of  Sopor  11. 
reigned  381 — 385.  He  wtis  a prince  of  rw*. 
Mood,  but  was  not  a son  of  Sapor.  — U.  Sapor 
(Shapur),  reigned  385 — 390.  He  sent  an  o 

Ijossy  trj  Tbe^osius  the  Great,  with 
presents,  which  was  returned  by  a Greek  wnbw' 
headed  by  Slilicho  going  to  Persia.  Owin?  * 
these  diplomatic  irajisactions,  an  arrangemco:  «• 
made  in  384,  according  to  which  Amienu  i?- 
Iberia  recovered  their  independence.  — 12. 
ranea  IV.  (Bahram),  reitmed  a.  u.  .390— 4Ct.  < 
perhaps  not  so  long.  He  was  the  broti'if  • 

1 Sapor  III.,  and  founded  Kermnnshah.  ttlS  ^ 

! flourishing  town. — 13.  Yeadi^rd  L (Yecdijir. 
sun»amed  Ul.vthim,  or  the  Sinner,  sonor  hrKJC 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  404- — 420  or  421.  K' 
j was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor 
I W'ho  is  said  to  have  ap[>ointcd  him  the  gunaJ 
I of  his  infant  son  and  successor,  TkeodiHiti* 

I A'ounper.  He  concluded  a peace  with  Aiot'J 
] for  loo  years. — 14.  Varanei  V.  (Bahram,** 

I of  Yesdigerd  I.,  stirnamed  Gour,  orlhc‘*'Vtt? 
Ahh,”  on  account  of  his  passion  for  the  cb» 

I that  animal,  ivigned  420  or  421—448. 

' secuted  his  Christian  subjects  with  such 
tiiat  thousands  of  them  took  refuge  withio  ^ 
Roman  dominions.  He  carried  on  w'ar  anth 
dosius,  which  was  terminated  by  a peace  If 
years,  which  peace  lasted  till  the  12lh  ycar«  ^ 

^ reign  of  the  emperor  AtListosius.  Darifig  * 
Utter  part  of  his  reign  Vamnes  carried  oo 
against  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Indians,  in 
he  is  s.aid  to  have  achieved  those  valorous 
for  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  b*s^ 
vourite  hero  in  Persian  poetry.  lie  was 
dentally  dromied  in  a deep  well  together  wiih  htf 
horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose*?^' 
from  the  fathomless  pit.  — 15.  Yesdigerd  IL  •* 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  448 — 150.  The 
cutions  against  the  Christians  were  rtoew^  ^5 
him  with  unheard  of  cruelty.  His  relauooi 
Horae  were  peaceful.  —•*  16.  HonniidAS  HL 
mas),  and  17.  Peroses  (Firose),  sons  of  the  {t** 
ceding,  claimed  the  succession,  and  rose  io 
against  each  other.  Peroses  pained  the  lkr««  ^ 
the  assistance  of  the  While  Huns,  apain^ 
he  turned  his  sword  in  after  years.  He  pew- 
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in  a great  battle  with  them  in  484,  together  with 
nil  of  his  SODS  except  i'allas  and  Cobades.^18. 
Pallaa  (Fallash),  who  rfiKiied  484 — 488,  had  to 
contest  the  throne  w'lth  C’obades.  lie  perished  in 
a battle  with  his  brother  Cobades  in  488.^19. 
Cobades  (Kobad),  reigned  488 — 498,  and  again 
581  or  502 — 351.  The  years  from  408  till  502 
Were  hlled  up  by  the  short  reign  of,  20.  Zanies 
(Jamaspes).  The  Utter  was  tite  brother  of  C'o> 
bades,  whom  ho  dethroned,  and  coniptdled  to  Hy 
to  the  Huns  witli  whose  assistance  Cobades  re- 
covered his  throne  about  .302.  He  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  emperor  Anastaaius;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  previously 
been  his  auxiliaries,  turning  their  anus  against 
hiui,  he  made  peace  with  Anastnsius  in  503,  on 
receiving  11,000  |>ounds  of  gold  as  an  indemnity. 
Ho  also  restored  Mesopotamia  and  his  other  con- 1 
((uests  to  the  Romans,  being  unable  to  maintain  : 
his  authority  there  on  account  of  the  protracted  ' 
war  with  the  Huns.  About  this  time  the  Romans 
constructed  the  fortress  of  Dara,  tho  strongest  bul-  | 
vvark  against  Persia,  and  situated  in  the  very  face  : 
of  Ctesiphon.  The  war  with  Constantinople  was  | 
renewed  in  521,  in  the  rciyn  of  the  emperor  j 
Justin  I.~2L Cboiroes I.(Kboinior Khosrew), , 
sunnimed  Nukhirw  an,  or  “ the  generous  mind,”  ! 
reigned  531 — 579.  He  enrru'd  on  several  wars 
against  the  Rumaus.  The  first  war  was  (iiiished 
in  582  or  533,  Justinian  having  purchased  pence  : 
by  an  annual  tribute  of  440,000  pieces  of  gold.  | 
One  of  the  conditions  of  Cho&roes  was,  tluit  7 \ 
Greek,  but  Pag-m,  philosophers  W'ho  had  resided  i 
some  time  at  the  Persian  court,  should  Vie  allowed 
to  Ii\c  in  the  Roman  empire  without  being  subject  ^ 
to  the  imperial  Laws  against  Pagans.  The  2nd  , 
war  lasted  from  540  to  561.  Peace  was  concluded  , 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promthing  an  aiinuol  ' 
tribute  of  40,0(J0  pieces  of  gold,  and  receiving  in 
return  the  cession  of  the  Persian  claims  ufmii  Colchis  , 
and  Lnzica.  The  third  war  broke  out  in  571,  in  the  < 
reign  of  Justin  II.,  but  Chosrovs  died  before  it 
was  concluded.  Chosroes  was  one  of  the  greatest  ■ 
kings  of  Persia.  In  his  protracted  wars  with  the  \ 
Homans  he  disputed  the  field  with  the  conquerors  | 
of  Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  those  verj*  generals,  ! 
Tiberius  and  Mauricius,  who  brought  Persia  to  the  | 
V>riiik  of  ruin  but  a few  yiari  after  his  death,  i 
His  empire  exUnded  from  the  Indus  to  the  Red  i 
t^ca,  and  large  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps  a 
jKirtion  of  eastern  Europe,  recognised  him  f-ir  a 
lime  as  their  sovereign.  He  received  eniliassiis 
and  prcMMits  from  the  remotest  kings  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  H‘S  intenin)  government  was  despotic  and  i 
cruel,  Vmt  of  that  firm  description  which  pU'ases  j 
Oriental,  so  that  he  still  li\cs  in  the  memory  of  I 
the  Per«i^>  R*  ^ model  of  justice.  He  provided 
for  nil  subjects;  and  agriculture,  j 

tnuK*,  niid  learning  were  equally  prc»lected  by  him.  j 
He  caused  the  best  Greek,  I.atiii,  and  Indian 
works  to  lx-‘  tnuisbitcd  into  Persian. » 22.  Hor- 
miadAS  IV.  (Honnua),  son  of  Chosrocs,  reigned 

590.  He  coniuiucd  the  war  with  the  Ho* 

iruxns,  which  luid  been  U'queathed  him  by  his 
father,  bu^was  defeated  successively  by  Mauritius 
xuid  Hemcitu*'  normiid.is  was  deprived  of  his 
f gbt,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  Per- 
sian aristocracy.  — W.  Varanes  VI.  cBahram) 
Shubin,  a n*yal  prince,  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Horinisdai,  and  reigned  590—591.  I'n- 
able  to  Diaiiiu*m  the  ihriiiic  against  Chosroes,  who 
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< was  supported  by  the  emperor  M.iuncius,  he  fled 
i to  the  Turks.  — 24,  Chosroes  II.  (Khosru)  Pur- 
■ wiz,  reigned  .390  or  591 — 628.  He  was  the  son  of 
f Hormisdos  and  recovered  his  father's  throin? 

' with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Mauricins.  After 
the  murder  of  Mauricius,  Chosroes  decLved  war 
against  the  tyrant  Phocas,  and  met  with  extni- 
ordiruiry  success.  In  several  successive  campaigns 
he  conquered  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
-\sia  Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  campatChal- 
cedon,  opposite  Constantinople.  At  length  Heraclius 
j saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  in  a 
series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only  recovered  the 
provinces  which  the  liomans  had  lost,  but  carried 
ills  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Borne  down  by  his  misfortunes,  and  worn 
out  by  age  and  fatigue,  Chosroes  resolved,  in  628, 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Merdazn  ; but  Shir- 
'wehyOrSiroes,  his  eldest  son,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a band  of  conspirators  seizt^ 
upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him,  and 
pul  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  6 years  too  long.  No  Persian  king 
lived  in  such  splendour  as  Chosroes  ; and  however 
fabulous  the  Eastern  accounts  respecting  his  mag- 
nificence nuiy  be,  they  are  true  iu  the  main,  as  is 
attested  by  the  Western  writers.  — 25.  Slroei 
(Shirweh),  reigned  only  8 months,  620.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  emperor  HeracHus.  Ti;e 
numerous  captim  were  reston  d on  lioih  sides. 
Siroes  also  restored  tlie  holy  cro^s  which  had  been 
taken  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusaiem. 26.  Arta- 
zerxea  III.  (Ardiihir),  the  infant  son  of  Siroe^, 
was  murdered  a few  (Uys  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  the  last  male  Sissaiiid.  After 
him  the  throne  was  disputed  by  a host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who  had 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they  were 
hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity.  ^'I'he  last 
king  WAS  Teadigerd  IIL,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  651  by  Kaleb,  the  general  of  the  khaiif 
Abu-Hekr.  Persia  now  became  a Mohammedan 
country. 

SatifUa,  n town  in  Latium,  belonging  to  the 
temiorv-  of  Tib<T. 

S&t&la  (va  SdroXa,  rj  SardAa).  a considerable 
town  in  the  N.  E.  of  AnncnLa  Minor,  imporuint 
as  the  key  of  the  mountain  pastes  into  Pontus. 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  4 roads  leading  to 
places  on  the  Euxiiie,  a little  N.  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  n valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  325  Ronuin 
miles  from  Caesarea  in  Cap{*adoci<i,  and  1.35  from 
Trapezus.  Under  th«'  later  Homan  empire,  it 
was  the  station  of  the  15th  legion.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  al*«vc  indications,  iu  site  ba»  not  yet  U-en 
identified  with  certainty. 

Sitarebae,  a Scythian  tribe  on  the  £.  coast  of 
the  Tauric  Chersoncims. 

S&tlciUa  (Saticulanus),  a town  of  Sainoiuni. 
situated  upon  a mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  moaiitaiu  chain  of  Cijuzzo.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Humans  and  colonised  ii.u  313. 
j Satnldla  (Zar»'i4((r:  7«z/a),  a river  in  the  S. 

! of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida.  and  (lowing  W. 

I into  the  A'gean  N.  of  Prom.  Lectum,  between 
I..arissa  and  Haraaxittis. 

Satrlcom  ( Satricanus : Casale  di  Cornea),  a town 
in  I«*uium,  near  .\ntium,  to  the  territory  of  which 
it  lielonged.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Sitfirae  Faina  (Aoyo  di  Puola),  a lake  er  nuartb 
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in  f/itiiim.  by  the  rirer  Xympbaeus,  and 

ne:ir  th**  pn»moi»t''ry  Circeiuin. 

SStftrlum  or  Satnreium  {Stiittro)^  a towTi  in 
the  S.  "f  Italy  near  Tarentum,  celebrated  for  it* 
horst’f.  (Ib*r.  X//.  i.  6.  .’>9.) 

SSturnTa.  1.  Anancient  name  ofllaly  [Italia]. 
— 2.  (SaUiniitm* ; .Sei/nm/o),  formerly  called  An- 
rinia,  nn  ■■uicioiit  tomi  of  Etruria,  *aid  to  have 
b«vn  foiiitd.-d  by  the  Pelasgiatia,  wa*  situated  in 
the  territory  of  Caletm,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Coia,  about  20  mile*  from  the  »ea.  It  vra*  colo- 
nised by  the  UoTiians,  n.  c.  183.  The  ancient 
to\ni  was  r.ither  more  than  2 mile*  in  circuit,  and 
there  .ire  still  rtMu.-iius  of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

SatamlnuB  I..  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant*,  was 
a general  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. l>is|;uflti’d  by  the  deliauchery  of  Oallie* 
uus,  he  acivpl**d  from  the  soldier*  the  title  of 
eniperur,  bat  was  put  to  death  by  the  troops, 
who  cmi'd  not  endure  the  stemess  of  his  discipline. 
The  c omiry,  however,  in  which  these  events  took 
place,  is  not  mentioned. -*H.,  a native  of  Gaul, 
and  ail  able  *»dicer,  was  appointed  b}'  Aurelian 
commander  of  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  was  pro- 
(Hnimcd  emperor  at  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of 
Prubus.  lie  was  eventually  slain  by  the  soldier* 
of  Probus,  although  the  emperor  would  w'illingly 
have  s^Kired  his  life. 

Satumlnus,  L.  Antdnlai,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  ilje  reign  of  Domhian,  raised  a re- 
bellion against  that  emperor,  A.  d.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  pul  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus, 
the  general  of  Uoinitian. 

Sstumlnus,  L.  Appnleins,  the  celebrated  dc- 
magogin*.  was  quaestor,  U.C.  104,  and  tribune 
of  vile  plebs  for  the  first  lime,  102.  He  entered 
into  a close  .'illiauce  with  Marius  and  his  friends, 
and  siKui  .required  great  popularity.  He  became  a 
Candida^'  for  the  tribunate  for  the  2nd  time,  100. 
At  the  same  time  Ohuicia,  who  next  to  Satuminus 
was  the  greatest  iienmgi>gue  of  the  day,  offered 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  praetorship,  and 
Marius  for  the  consulship.  Marius  and  Glaucia 
carried  tbf*ir  election*  ; but  A.  Nonius,  a portizan 
of  the  urislocracy,  wo*  chosen  tribune  instead  of 
Satuminus  Nonius,  how'ever,  wa*  murdered  ou 
the  same  evening  by  the  emissaries  of  GlaucU 
and  Saluniinufc ; and  e.'irly  the  following  morn- 
ing, Siituniinus  was  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
As  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate, 
he  brouglii  forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  led 
to  the  banishment  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  a*  is 
related  elsewhere.  [Mktkllvs,  No,  10.]  Satur- 
ninus  pro|K>.ced  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a Lex  Eruinentaxia,  and  a law  for  founding  new 
colonics  ui  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
comilia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
following  year.  Satuminus  obuiiiicd  the  tribunate 
for  the  tbiitl  time,  and  along  with  him  there  was 
chosen  u certain  Bquitius.  a runaway  slave,  who 
pretended  to  be  a son  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Glaucia 
wo*  at  ilie  same  time  a candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship; the  two  other  candidates  were  M.  Antonius 
and  C.  Meiuniius.  The  election  of  M.  Antonius 
«-as  certain,  and  the  struggle  lay  between  Glaucia 
and  Memniius.  As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to 
cany  his  election,  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  hired 
some  riifiiaus  who  murdered  him  openly  in  the 
coroitia.  This  last  act  produced  a complete  reaction 
against  Satuniimis  and  his  associates.  The  senate 
deciand  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the 
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consuls  to  put  them  doan  by  te.  Mints  n 
unwilling  to  act  against  hi*  friradi,  but  be  bl :: 
alternative,  and  hi*  hack wanl new  waicMBpoa*-. 
by  the  neal  of  other*.  Driven  oel  of  the  fiai 
Satuminus  Ghmcia,  and  ibc  quaestor 
took  refuge  in  the  (‘apitob  but  the  paniaci  1 1* 
senate  cut  off  the  pipe*  which  suj’piifd  ^ Ck|* 
with  water.  Unable  to  hold  out  aay  korf.  a.’’ 
snnrndered  to  Marina.  The  Utter  *l 
could  to  save  their  lire*:  a*  soon  ts  they doeec 
from  the  Capitol,  he  pUced  them  for 
the  Curia  Hostilht,  hut  the  mob  pulkd  of  tkt- 
of  the  senate-house,  and  pelted  ibemwnhtUt 
till  they  died.  The  »enate  gate  thriraufsc 
these  proceedings  hr  retaarding  with 
ship  a slave  of  the  n«ne  of  Sewa,  whe  dis 
the  honour  of  haring  killed  Satnmnnis,  Nw 
40  years  after  these  e»*enU,  the  tribcafT.U 
bienua  accu«t*d  an  aged  senator  RabiriuvWl^ 
been  the  murderer  of  Satuminui  JiMtcc-*' 
this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.  [RswaH^I 
Siturnlnus,  Claudia*,  a jori^ 

Sin^utrif  de  Pentis  Pa^nona  ttoni> 
single  excerpt  in  the  Digest,  He  «» ^ 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

SSturnInut,  PompSiot,  a conterapowT^* 
younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  Utt<va*- 
tinguished  orator,  historian,  and  poet 
Plinv%  letter*  are  addressed  to  him. 

Sfituralnna,  C.  Sentlui.  1. 
cedonia  during  the  Social  war,  and 
some  time  afterwards.  He  defeated  theTte 
who  had  invaded  hi*  province.  • 2- 0* 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  whodesef^^^ 
Pompeius  in  n.  c.  35,  and  passed  ever  to 
He  wa*  consul  in  19,  and  was  afterward* Sf?*  -: 
to  the  government  of  Syria.  Three 
tumimis  accompanied  him  as  legali  toSfriC 
were  present  with  their  father  at  iW 
Herod's  sons  at  Berytui  in  b,  & 
Sfitnmlnua,  Vennlfius,  a Rccias  * 
said  to  have  ^en  a pupil  of  Papmar=^*,' 
consiliarius  of  Alexander  Severua  TWi**''' 
excerpts  from  his  writing*  in  the  Ihc«* 
SaturnloB,  that  i%  a son  of 
accordingly  used  as  a surname  of 
and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason 


tumia  is  given  both  to  .Iudo  and  Ve<u. 

Saturnus,  a mythical  king  of 
was  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
the  habits  of  civilised  life  in  geneni 
is  connected  with  the  verb  siro,  xti, 
Romans  invariably  identified  Satorna 
Greek  Cnvnos,  .md  bence  made  the  ‘ 
father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto, 
[Cronos]  ; but  there  is  in  r^ity  no 
iK'tween  the  attribute*  of  the  two 


that  both  w'erc  regarded  as  the  mast  *S^ ' 
vinitics  in  their  respective  counlriei. 
blance  is  much  stronger  l>etwecn  , 

iNiluni,  for  all  that  the  Greeks  ascrihe 
Demeter  it  ascribed  by  the  Italian*  to 
Satumus,  then,  deriving  his  name  frodii*^  . 
jusilly  called  the  introducer  of  civifUatioBiw*'^ 
order,  lioth  of  which  are  insepumMy 
with  agriculture.  His  reign  i* 

*anie  re.’ison  to  have  been  the  golden a^®^- 
and  more  etjiecmlly  of  the  Aborigines,  b*  *•*-  ^ 
As  agricultural  induslry  i*  the  soam*  ^ ^ 
and  plenty,  his  wife  was  the  n^t****  ^ 
of  plenty.  The  story  ran  t^t  the  gw  t*' 
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Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  ho  was 
hofpitably  reoeivetl,  and  that  ha  fonnud  a settle* 
ment  on  the  Capitolinc  hill,  which  w'os  hence 
called  the  Saturnian  hill.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  there  stood 
in  aftertimes  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Saturn  then 
taught  the  people  agriculture,  suppressed  their 
MTage  mode  of  life,  and  introducfd  among  them 
eiriliaation  and  morality.  The  result  was  that  the 
whole  country  was  called  Satumia  or  the  land  of 
plenty.  Saturn  was  suddenly  remored  from  I’arth 
to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  whereupon  Janus  erected 
an  altar  to  him  in  the  forum.  It  is  further  related 
that  Ijatium  receired  its  name  (from  Inteo)  from 
this  disappearance  of  Saturn,  who  fur  the  same 
reason  was  regarded  by  Sf^me  os  a divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  Respecting  the  festival  solemnized 
by  the  Ronwns  in  honour  of  Satuni,  see  Diet,  of 
Barilo.  $.  V.  Saturnalia.  The  statue  of  Satumus 
was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  probably  to  denote 
the  fertility  of  Latiura  in  olives ; in  his  hand  he 
held  a crooked  pruning  knife,  and  his  feet  were 
surrounded  with  a woollen  rilond.  In  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Saturn  were  seen  two  figures 
resembling  Tritons,  with  horns,  and  whose  lower 
extremities  grew  out  of  the  ground ; the  temple 
itself  was  used  as  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and 
manr  laws  also  were  deposited  in  it. 

aitjhri  {"idrvpoi),  the  name  of  a chu  of  beings 
in  Greek  mythology*,  who  arc  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  re{jresont 
the  luxuriant  vital  powers  of  nature.  Hcmer  does 
not  mention  the  Satyrs.  Hesiod  describes  them 
as  a race  good  for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work. 
They  are  commonly  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
Hermes  and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The 
Satyrs  arc  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  nose 
round  and  komewhat  turned  upwards,  the  ears 
pointed  at  the  top  like  those  of  animals,  with  2 
•mall  horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a tail  like  that  of  a horse  or  gnat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  different 
stages  of  life ; the  older  ones  were  commonly  called 
Sileni,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed  SatynKi. 
The  ^tyrs  are  always  described  as  fond  of  wine, 
(whence  they  often  appear  either  with  a cup  or  a 
thyrsus  in  their  hand),  and  of  every  kind  of 
sensual  pleasure,  whence  they  are  seen  sleeping, 
playing  musical  instruments,  or  engaged  in  volup- 
tuous dances  with  n}'mpbs.  Like  all  the  gods 
dwelling  in  forests  and  fields,  they  were  greatly 
dreaded  by  mortals.  Later  writers,  especially  the 
Rocnan  poets,  confound  the  Satyrs  with  the  Italian 
Fauni,  and  accordingly  represent  them  with  larger 
horns  and  goats*  feet,  although  originally  they 
were  quite  distinct  kinds  of  beings.  Satyrs  uinslly 
appear  with  flutes,  the  thyrsus,  syrinx,  the  shep- 
heftl*s  staff,  cups  orlmgs  filled  with  wine  ; they  are 
dressed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths 
of  vine,  ivy  or  fir.  Representations  of  them  are 
still  reiy  ntimemus,  but  the  most  celebrated  in 
antiquity  wo  the  Satyr  of  I’mxiteK's  at  Athins. 

Satjhrilt  (2drvpoi).  1.  I.  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a son  of  fifpartacvs  I.,  and  reigned  b.  c.  407  or 
406-393.  He  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Athens.  He  wits  slain  at  the  ti''ge  of  Theudosia 
in  393,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Irfucon.— 
2.  H.,  king  of  Rospomt,  was  the  eldest  of  the  sntui 
of  Paeris.tdes  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  .311,  hut 
reigned  onlv  9 months.— 8.  A distinguished  i^rniic 
actor  at  Athens,  is  said  to  given  instractir^ns 
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to  Demosthenes  in  the  art  of  giving  full  effect  to 
his  speeches  by  appropriate  action.  — 4.  A dis- 
tinguished Peripatetic  philosopher  and  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  if 
not  later.  He  wrote  a collection  of  biographies, 
among  which  were  lives  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  ia  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writers. 
— 5.  A physician  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
who  wrote  some  works,  which  are  no  loogtf 
extant 

ENiaeoniLa.  [Arab.] 

Seofeias.  L C.,  quaestor  b.  c.  100,  was  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Satuminua,  took  refuge  with  him 
in  the  capitoi,  and  was  slain  along  with  his  leader, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  Marius.— 
2.  L.,  a Roman  eques,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Atticus,  and  a warm  admirer  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  He  had  very  valuable  property  in 
Italy,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  triumvirs,  but 
was  restored  to  him  through  the  exertions  of 
Atticua 

Sanldd  Parthatinisa  napda^no-a), 

the  later  capital  of  Partbia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nisaea.  Its  site  is  not  known. 

Saordm&tae.  [Sarvatas.] 

gaorUm&tes  (SovpoAtdrqs),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most  part  known 
only  from  their  coins.  We  find  kings  of  this  name 
reigning  over  Bosporus  from  the  lime  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Constantine. 

Savenlo,  F.  Snlpieius.  L Consul  b.  c.  304, 
when  be  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites. 
He  was  censor  in  229  with  Semuronius  Sophus, 
his  former  coUei^e  in  the  consulship.  In  their 
censorship  2 new  tribes  were  farmed,  the  Aniensis 
and  TerenUna.- 2.  Son  of  the  preying,  consul 
279  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  commsmied,  with  his 
collejigue,  against  Pyrrhus. 

8&v5  (&»oae>,  a river  in  Campania,  which  fiows 
into  the  sea  S.  of  ^nueisa. 

Sdvus  (jbee  or  5o«),  a navigable  tributary  of 
the  Danu^,  which  rises  in  the  Camic  Alps,  forms 
first  the  boundary  between  Noricum  and  Italy, 
and  afterwards  between  Pannooia  and  I llyria,  and 
fislU  into  the  Danube  near  Singidnnum. 

8axa,  Deeidlas,  a native  of  Celtiberia,  was  ori- 
ginally one  of  Caesar's  common  soldiers.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  44,  and  after  Caesar's  death 
in  this  year  he  took  an  active  part  in  supporting 
the  friends  of  his  murdered  patron.  He  served 
under  M.  Antonius  in  the  siege  of  Mutina,  and 
subsequently  under  both  Antonius  and  Octavianna 
in  their  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony 
to  the  East,  and  was  made  by  the  latter  governor 
of  Syria.  Here  he  was  defeated  by  the  younger 
lAthienus  and  the  Parthians,  and  was  slain  in 
flight  after  the  battle  (40^ 

Saza,  Q.  VocobIils,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c« 
169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  fitvoor, 
when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  Respecting  this 
lex.  see  Did.  of  s.  r. 

8aza  Rubra.  Saxa.] 

Sazbnes,  a powerful  people  in  Germany,  who 
originally  dwell  in  the  S.  port  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
soneiui,  between  the  rivers  Alhis  and  Chalusus 
(7*rare),  consequently  in  the  modem  Holstein. 
They  are  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
since  these  writers  appear  to  have  comprehended 
ail  the  inhabitants  nf  the  Cimbric  CnersoiMSiis 
X X 4 
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under  the  general  name  of  Cimbri.  The  Saxonet 
first  occur  in  historj-  in  a.  d.  2H6,  when  they  are 
mentioned  as  brare  and  skilful  sailors,  who  often 
joined  the  Chauci  in  piratical  expeditions  against 
the  coast  of  Gaul.  The  Sazones  afterwards  ^ipaar 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  confederacy  of  German 
peoples,  who  became  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eventually  ocenpied  the 
country  between  the  Kibe,  the  Uhine,  the  Lippe, 
and  the  German  ocean.  A portion  of  the  Saxons, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Angli,  led  by  Hengist  and 
Hona,  conquered  Briton,  as  is  well  known,  about 
the  middle  of  tbe  5th  century.  The  Romans  never 
came  into  close  contact  with  tbe  Saxons. 

Scaeva,  Cassias,  a centurion  in  Caesar's  army, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  He 
•arvived  the  liattle,  and  is  mentioned  ns  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Caesar,  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

Scaerdla,  Q.  Cemdlos,  a Homan  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  arc  .'107  excerpts  from  him  in  the  Digest. 

Seaexrfila,  Mocliis.  1.  C.,  the  hero  of  a cele- 
brated story  in  early  Roman  history.  When  King 
Porseima  was  blockading  Home,  C.  Mucius,  a 
young  man  of  the  patrician  clau,  resolved  to  rid 
his  country  of  the  invader.  He  went  out  of  the 
city,  with  a dagger  bid  beneath  his  dress,  and 
approached  the  place  where  Porsenna  was  sitting, 
with  a secretary  by  hie  side,  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  the  king  himself.  Mistaking  the 
■ecretary  for  the  king.  Mucius  killed  him  on  the 
■pot.  fie  was  seized  by  the  king's  guards,  and 
^ught  before  the  royal  seat,  when  he  declared 
his  name,  and  bis  design  to  kill  the  king  himself, 
and  told  him  that  there  were  many  more  Homans 
ready  to  attempt  his  life.  Tbe  king  in  bis  passion 
and  alarm  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his  vague 
threats,  upon  which  Mucius  thrust  his  right  band 
into  a fire  which  was  already  lighted  for  a sneri- 
fice,and  held  it  there  without  flinching.  The  king, 
who  was  amazed  at  his  firmness,  ordered  him  to  ^ 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  bade  him  go  aw*ay 
free  and  unmjured.  To  make  some  return  to  the 
king  for  his  generous  behaviour.  Mucius  told  him 
that  there  were  300  of  the  first  youths  of  Home 
who  had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  attempt, 
and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
turn  came.  Mucius  received  the  name  of  Scac- 
Tola,  or  left-handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand.  Por£enna  being  alarmed 
for  his  life,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  so 
many  desperate  men,  made  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  Romans,  and  evacuated  the  terriUMy.  The 
patricians  gave  Mucius  a tract  of  land  beyond 
the  Tiber,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Mttcia 
Prato,  The  Mucius  of  this  stor}'  «*ns  a patrician  ; 
but  the  Mucii  of  the  historical  period  were  ple- 
beians. Q.,  praetor  me.  215,  had  Sardinia 
for  his  province,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  3 
years.  He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  and  died  209. 
—3.  Q.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  179, 
with  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174.  — 4. 
P.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  praetor  with  bis  brother 
179,  and  consul  175.  In  his  consulship  he  gained 
a victory  over  the  Ligurians.  — 6.  P.,  probably  son 
of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  l4l  ; praetor 
nrbamis  136;  and  consul  133,  the  year  in  which  ; 
Tib.  Gracchus  lost  bis  life.  In  131  he  succeeded  * 
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his  brother  Mucianus  [Mucunus]  u Psitb: 
Maximum  Scaevola  was  dlstingmshed  ftc  ii 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  PimtJiciam.  He  wu 
famed  for  his  skill  in  pU\'intr  at  ball,  u wd  u x 
the  game  called  Duodecim  Scripts.  HuCuceu; 
lawv’er  is  recorded  by  Cicero  in  several  paiss^ 
There  is  no  exoarpe  from  bis  writiogf  is  i: 
Digest,  but  he  is  cit^  several  times  by  tbe  jcjwt 
whose  works  wore  used  for  that  coiS{kuiU:t.«») 
(L,  called  the  Auora,  was  son  of  No.  3i,  sn4  r»j 
ried  the  daughter  of  C.  Laelius,  the  friend  of  x ' 
Africanus  the  younger.  He  w*as  tribu&<3  a* : 
plebs  126,  plebeian  aedile  125,  and  as 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  121,  tbeTw 
in  which  C.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.  He  vu  pr?r 
cuted  aHer  his  return  from  his  province!  k 
offence  of  Hepetundae,  in  120,  by  T.  Albunu.a 
was  acquitte<L  He  was  consul  117. 
least  to  the  tribunate  of  P.  Sulpiciui  Rufat 
Cicero,  who  w-ns  bom  106,  informs  us.  that  lib!  ■ 
had  put  on  tbe  toga  virilis,  his  father  took  I' 
Scaevola,  who  uus  then  an  old  man,  and  ik- 
kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order  u g 
by  his  remarks.  After  his  death  Cioem  beiz>- 
bearer  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontii^L  T 
Augur  was  distinguished  for  his  koowlecr^'^’ 
law  ; but  none  of  his  writings  are  rccori-d.— M.- 
the  Augur's  daughter,  married  L.  Liciaius  Cn.** 
the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  with  Q.  M~ 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus;  whence  r.r 
pears  that  the  Q.  Mucius,  who  is  oue  of  tbe  (,*<41' 
in  tbe  treatise  (U  Oraioir^  is  not  the  poaUetk^ 
the  colleague  of  Crassus,  but  the  Augur,  tie 
in-law  of  Crassns.  He  is  also  one  of  the  tpw* 
in  the  Lutlius  rire  dr  Amiciiict  (c.  1),  sad 
de  H*‘puUieo  (L  12).  — 7.  (k.,  Poxtipxx  M.- 
u us,  was  son  of  No.  5,  and  is  quoted  by  Cer  ■ 
an  example  of  a son  who  aim^  at  txetirtet 
that  which  had  given  his  father  distinen^x.  ' 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  106,  cnrale  sot.'  • 
104,  and  consul  95,  witli  Licinius  Ctatsei  i 
orator,  ns  his  colleague.  Alter  his  coniolf*:p>^ 
vola  was  the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  pn’^- 
of  Asia,  in  which  capacity  he  gained  tbe 
of  the  people  who  were  under  his  gov?z.‘ 
Subsequently  he  was  made  pontifex  masi=-x 
which  title  he  is  often  distinguished 
cius  the  Augur.  He  lost  his  life  in  the 
of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Cn. 

(62),  having  been  proscribed  by  the 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  be  beW^' 
Sulla's  party.  His  body  was  thrown  iatotb  > 
The  virtues  of  Scaevola  are  recorded  byl-^*  | 
who,  after  the  death  of  the 
attendant  (auditor)  of  the  pontifex.  Tbe^-’ 
his  moral  character,  his  exalted  notwms 
and  fair  dealing,  hU  abilities  as  anadmisrs^ 
an  orator,  and  a jurist,  place  him  am<mg  vt 
tbe  illustrious  men  of  idl  ages  and  couatnrt-  * , 
was,  says  Cicero,  the  most  clotjuent  of  jun*u*®* 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  oralon,  W-  ^ i 
vola  the  pontifex  is  the  first  UomEfl  to  , 
can  attribute  a scientific  and  systeroatif  ! 
of  the  Jui  Cirile,  which  he  accompdisbed  is  >*■  i 
in  18  books,  lie  al.*o  wrote  a Ldar  j 

irepl  awork  on  Definitions,  or 
short  rules  of  law,  from  which  thew 
cerpts  in  the  Digest,  This  is  tbe  oiool^ - ^ i 
which  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  ; 

even  these  may  have  been  when  at  «cood 
Scal&bis  a t iwn  ia  Lutiaf-* 
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SCALDIS. 

the  r^d  from  Oliiipo  to  Emeriu  and  Bracam,  also 
n Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Praesidium  Ju* 
Hum,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  3 Conrentus 
Juritiici  of  the  province.  The  town  it  erroneously 
called  Scalabiscns  by  Ptolemy. 

Scaldis  (Sch<idt\  an  important  river  in  the  N. 
of  Gallia  lielgica,  flowing  into  the  ocean,  but  which 
Caesar  erroneously  mokes  a tributary  of  the  Mosa. 
Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Ttttu/lat  or  Tubuiku^  which 
name  it  continued  to  hear  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  form  of  Tabui  or  Tabula. 

Scimander  (2icd/ia»^por).  L A river  in  the 
\V.  port  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  Segesta.  — 2.  The  celebrated  river  of  the 
Troad.  [Troas.]  As  a mythological  personage, 
the  river-god  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods. 
His  contest  with  Achilles  is  described  bv  Homer 
(IL  xxi.  136,  foJI.). 

Somapdriai  (^Kandubpios).  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy  called 
Astyanax,  because  his  father  was  the  protector  of 
the  city  of  Troy. 

ScambSnldae  (Sva/idwWdat),  a demus  in  Attica, 
between  Athens  and  Kleusis,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Leontis. 

8campa  (Xudfiva  ; Shimbi  or  licatnpi)^  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Greek  Illyria,  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
l>etween  Clodiana  and  Lychnidus. 

Scandihi  (2«rdi'8«ia),  a port-tou*n  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  harbour  of  the 
town  of  Cythera,  from  which  it  was  10  stadia  distant. 

Bcandia  or  Scandinavia,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norway’,  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Even  the  later  Homans  had  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  They  supposed  it  to  hate  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  composed 
of  several  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scandiao.  Of 
these  the  largest  bore  especially  the  name  of 
.Scandia  or  S^ndinavia,  by  which  the  modem 
Sweden  was  undoubtedly  indicated.  This  cotintry 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hillevinnes,  of  whom  the 
Suinnes  and  Sitones  appear  to  have  been  tribes. 

Scania  (.StJoWo/c),  a small  island  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  Aegnran  sea,  between  Peparethos  and  Scyros, 
Scantla  Silva,  a wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  probably  the  Aqu.ne  Scantiae  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  ' 

Scapta  HflS  (S^aTTh  C\r}),  also  called,  but 
less  correctly,  Scaptesyle  (SRaim^coAt}),  a small  ! 
town  on  the  coast  of  Thmce  opposite  the  island  of 
Thasos.  It  contained  ce!ebmt<*d  gold  mines,  which 
were  originally  worked  by  the  Thasians.  Thucy- 
dides, who  had  some  property  in  these  mines,  re- 
tired to  this  place  after  his  banishment  from  Athens, 
*uid  here  arranged  the  materials  for  his  histoiy*. 

Scaptla  (Soiptiensis  or  Scaptius).  an  ancient 
town  in  I^atinm,  which  gave  its  name  to  a Homaji 
tribe,  blit  which  disapp<'arrd  at  an  early  period. 

ScapiUa,  P.  Ostorlas,  succeeded  A.  Plautius  ns 
governor  of  Britain,  about  a.  d.  50.  He  defeated 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Silures,  took  prisoner 
their  kinjg  CaracUicui,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Pmue.  In  consequence  of  this  success  he  received 
the  insignia  of  a triumph,  bat  died  soon  afterwards 
in  the  province. 

SeftrabftBtIa  a town  in  Pannonia 

Superior  on  the  road  from  Vindobona  to  Poetovio, 
and  a municipium  with  the  surname  Havia  Au* 
giistR- 

ScarddoA  (SRopdwea  or  2«dp8wv).  1.  (5/Uir- 
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dona  or  Siardin)^  the  chief  town  of  Libuniia  in 
Illyria  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titiiis.  1*2  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  sent  of  a Conventus  Juridicus. 
i»2.  {Arbe\  n small  island  otT  the  coa»l  of  Li- 
bumia,  also  called  Arba,  which  was  the  name  of 
its  principal  town. 

Bcardns  or  Scordas  Hons  ( 2/vdpSor  ^gos),  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

Sc&rphS,  Scarphea  or  Scarphia  (H>rdp^, 
XKdp<ptia^  "Eitaptpla 2Kopc>«us,  2aap^teur,  2«cop- 
2xdp(pios),  a town  of  the  Kpicnemidii  Locri, 
10  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads  united 
leading  through  Thermopylae.  It  possessed  a 
harbour  on  the  coast,  prol«bly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boagrius. 

Scarponna  (Cburpeiane)^  a town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gicA  on  the  Mosello,  and  on  the  road  from  Tulluni 
to  Divodunim. 

Scato  or  Cato,  Vettlns,  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  c.  5^0.  He  defeated 
the  consuls.  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Hiitilius  Lupus, 
in  2 successive  battles.  He  was  afterwords  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  own  slave 
as  he  was  being  dragged  before  tbe  Homan  general, 
being  thus  delivered  from  the  ignominy  and  punish- 
ment that  nw'aited  him. 

Scaaroi,  Aemillos.  1.  M.,  raised  bis  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  .nmong  the 
Homan  nobles.  He  w'os  l>um  in  b.  c.  163.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  his  patrician  descent,  had 
been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  a coal-merchant,  and  left  his  son  a ver}* 
slender  patrimony.  The  latter  bad  thought  at 
first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a money-lender; 
but  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himKlf  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honours  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served  in  the 
array,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained  some  dis- 
tinction. He  was  cuniie  aedile  in  123.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  iu  11.5,  when  he  carried  on 
war  with  success  against  several  of  the  Alpine 
lril)es.  In  1 12  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Jugurtha;  and  in  111  he  accompanied 
the  consul  L.  Calpumiiis  Bostia.  as  one  of  his 
legates,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  Nuroi- 
di.an  king  bestowed  Urge  sums  of  money  upon  lioth 
Bestia  and  Seaurus,  in  conseqneuce  of  which  tbe 
consul  granted  the  king  most  favouniblc  terms  of 
peace.  This  disgraceful  transaction  excited  tbe 
greatest  iudignation  at  Home ; and  C.  Mamiliua, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  llU,  brought  forward  a 
bill,  by  which  an  inquiry  was  to  he  instituted 
against  all  those  who  had  received  brilies  fn)m 
Jugurtha.  Although  Scaunis  h.od  been  one  of  the 
most  guilty,  such  was  his  inflttence  in  the  sUte 
that  he  contrived  to  l>e  ap^tointed  one  of  the  three 
quaesitores,  w ho  were  elected  under  the  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  crimioals.  But 
though  he  thus  secured  himself,  he  w*as  unable  to 
save  any  of  his  accomplices.  Bestia  and  many 
others  were  condemned.  In  lo9,  Scaurus  was 
censor  with  M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  his  consulship 
he  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  constructed 
the  Acrailian  rood,  which  tan  by  Pitae  and  Luna 
as  far  ss  Dertooa.  In  107,  he  was  elected  consul 
a second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
who  had  fallen  in  Iwittlo  against  the  Tigurini. 
In  the  struggles  between  the  aristocrstical  and 
popular  ftartie*,  Sotnrus  naa  always  .i  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  former.  He  was  several  times  ac- 
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cused  of  difTereiii  f>{Tcnc<*«,  chic6r  by  hi»  private 
enemies;  but  such  was  hU  influence  in  the  state, 
that  he  was  always  acquitted,  lie  died  about  69. 
By  bis  wife  CatTilia  Scatmu  had  three  children,  2 
sons  mentioned  below,  and  a dnnghter  Aemilia, 
tirst  married  t<»  M\  (ilabrio,  and  nerl  to  Cn.  Fora- 
pey,  subsequently  the  triumvir.  2.  M.,  eldest 
son  of  the  precetling,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  bis  mother  Caecilia  married  after  the 
death  of  his  fethpr.  In  the  third  Mithridatic  war 
he  served  under  Forapey  as  quaestor.  The  latter 
»cm  him  to  Lhtmascus  with  an  array,  arid  from 
thence  he  marched  into  Judaea,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  the  brothers  Hyreanus  and  Aristo- 
bulus.  Scaurua  was  left  by  Pompey  in  the  com- 
mand of  Syria  with  two  legions.  During  his 
government  of  Syria  he  made  a predatory  incursion 
into  Ambia  Petmea,  but  withdrew  on  the  pay- 
ment of  300  talents  by  Aretns,  the  king  of  the 
country.  He  wa«  cunile  aedile  in  58,  when  he 
celebrated  the  public  games  with  extraordinar}* 
splendour.  The  temporary  theatre  which  he  built 
accommodated  Blf.OOO  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  roost  magnilicent  manner.  3G0  pillars  deco- 
rated the  stage,  arranged  in  3 stories,  of  which  the 
lowest  was  made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one 
of  glass,  and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishing.  1 50 
panthers  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  5 cro- 
codiles and  a hippopotamus  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  at  Rome.  In  ofl  he  was  praetor,  and  in  the 
following  year  governed  iho  province  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  plundered  without  mercy.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Hume  he  H*as  accused  of  the  crime  of  repe- 
tundae.  He  ^vas  defended  by  Cicero,  Hortentius, 
and  others,  and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  bis 
guilt.  He  was  again  in  52,  under  Fom- 

pey‘s  new  law  against  ambitus,  and  was  con- 
demned* He  married  Mucia,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had 
one  son  [No.  4].— 8.  Younger  son  of  No.  1, 
fought  under  the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulus,  against 
the  Cimbri  at  the  Athesis,  and  having  fled  from 
the  held,  was  indignantly  commanded  by  bis  father 
not  to  come  into  his  presence;  whereupon  the 
youth  put  an  end  to  his  life.<»4.  M..  sun  of  No. 
2,  and  Mucia,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  tri- 
umvir, and  consequently  the  half-hrother  of  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  accompanied  the  hitter  into  Asia, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonius. 
in  35.  After  the  battle  of  Actiuin,  he  fell  into  the 
power  of  Octavian,  and  escaped  death,  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced,  only  through  the  intercession 
of  his  mother,  Mucia. 5.  M&merctUlt  son  of 
No.  5,  was  a distinguished  orator  and  poet,  but  of 
a dissolute  character.  He  was  a member  of  the 
senate  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  i>.  14.  when  lie  uflfended  this  suspicious  emperor 
by  some  remarks  which  he  made  in  the  senate 
Being  accused  of  majestos  in  34,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  01171  life. 

Scaurua,  1C.  Aurollui,  consul  suffectus  n.  c. 
108,  was  3 years  afterwards  consular  legate  in 
Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

Soaurus,  Q.  Xerentiua,  a celebrated  gramma- 
rian who  flourished  under  tlie  emperor  iladrian, 
and  whoH*  son  was  one  of  tho  preceptors  of  the 
emperor  Venis,  He  was  tho  author  of  an  Ars 
(r'rumJHatuu  and  of  commentaries  upon  Plautus, 
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Virgil,  and  the  An  Pociiat  of  Horace.  lAxt  a> 
known  to  us  from  a few  scattered  notices  salT.f? 
the  tract  entitled  Q.  Terentu  SooHrideOrAetj^- 
ad  Thneum  included  in  the  **  Grunmafloe  Wn; 
Auctores  Antiqui  ” of  Pntsebius  (Hsano^.  Ivl 
is  not  believed  to  be  a genuine  prudocuiu  d ti* 
Scaurut. 

Seeler&tua  Caapni.  [Roma.  p.  630,  a] 

Sednao  (Smyral,  i.e.tke 
potamia.  on  the  borders  of  Babjlouia.  oe  i ou 
of  the  Euphrates,  25  d.ays’  journey  below  Zevw. 
It  belonged  to  the  Scbxitai,  and  was  soda, 
only  a collection  of  tents  or  huts. 

(Sin^Kirat,  i.  e.  dter/i/ery  is  l3- 

genend  name  used  by  the  Greeks  fortheBe^v* 
(Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta.  It  nt  ib 
applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Africa,  who  Itkn^ 
lived  in  tents. 

Seopcis  (2«r^(r  : prob.  Eski-Vfdd,  tx I* 
Shup»he^  Ru  ),  an  ancient  city  in  the  inter.' 
the  Troad,  S.  E.  of  Alexandria  in  the  wca: 
of  Ida.  lu  inhabitants  were  removed  byii- 
gonus  to  Alexandria ; but  being  permitted  ^ L 
simachus  to  return  to  their  bcanes.  they 
new  city,  called  fl  via  acs^q,and  the  rciDsirss? 
old  town  were  then  called  TIoXaM’ic^Tfu. 
is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  pbcf  rie 
certain  MSS.  of  Aristotle  and  Theophiutw® 
buried,  to  prevent  their  transference  to  P<9ia^' 
When  dng  up  again,  they  were  found 
stroyed  by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  this 
they  were  ronoved  by  Sulla  to  Athmi  ^ 
phifoaopher  Metrodonis  and  the  gnunsurs:-* 
metrius  were  natives  of  Scepsis. 

Soerdilaidaa,  or  Scerdilaedoj 
2Kfg8fAcu8os),  king  of  Illyria,  was  in  sil^*^ 
bility  a son  of  Pleuratua,  and  younger  bw^ 
Agron,  both  of  them  kings  of  that  coontn.  >1^ 
the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Touts 
probably  succeeded  to  a portion  of  her  do^ 
but  did  not  astame  the  title  of  king,  tillifB^* 
death  of  his  nephew  Pirmes.  He  carried 
for  some  yoars  against  Philip,  king  of 
and  thus  appears  os  an  ally  of  the  Robs»^ 
robobly  died  about  205,  and  was  racteeir- 
is  son  Pleuratus. 

SchSdlOi  (2x«S»r).  L Son  of 
Ilippoiytc,  commanded  the  Phocians  ia 
ag:iinst  Troy,  along  with  his  brother 
He  was  slain  by  Hector,  and  his  reoAX*  ^ 
carried  from  Troy  to  Aulicyra  in  Phods^^^ 
of  Perimedes,  likewise  a Phocian  who  wa* 
at  Troy  by  Hectnr. 

Schira  (ScUerinus),  a town  in  the 
Sicily  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island. 

Scheria.  [Puabacbs.] 

SehooBUi  (2xoi^v  : 

Boeotia,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  sad*' 
ruad  from  Thebes  to  Antbedon. 

SchoenlU  (Sxets'ous  -oCrros)  L 
Corinth,  N.  of  Cenchreae,  at  the  narrovot?*^- 
the  isthmus. 2.  A place  in  the  interior 
cadia  near  Methydrium. 

Sci&thlU  (Sxfaflos  : Stciddiof: 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  N.  of  Esb«««  j 
of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thessaly,  with  t ' ' 
of  the  same  name  upon  it.  It  is  slid  U> 
originally  colonised  by  Pei^iaas  &cc 
It  is  t^uently  mentioned  iu  the  history* 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  since 
and  Grecian  fieetb  were  stationed  nsaf 
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It  fub»^q'4ently  became  ftnc  of  the  ftubjcct  aHiet  of 
Athens,  hut  attained  Mieh  little  prosperity  that  it 
only  biid  to  |>ay  the  small  tribute  of  200  tbrachmae 
yearly.  Its  chief  town  was  destroyed  by  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  a later  time  it  was 
restored  by  Antonius  to  the  Atbeuians.  Sciatbu^ 
produced  good  wine. 

Scidmi  (2alSpor),  a place  in  the  S.  of  Italy  of 
nncertaln  site,  in  which  some  of  the  Sybarites 
settled  after  the  deslniction  of  their  own  city. 

Soillfll  (ZaiAAoDs  •otirTor:  SKtAXoi/rrtot,  2a<A- 
Aooffios).  a towTi  of  Klis  in  the  district  Triphylia, 
on  the  river  Seluiiia,  20  stadia  S.  of  Olympia.  It 
«as  destr>Teil  by  the  Eleaiis  in  the  war  which 
they  carried  on  against  the  Pisaeans.  whose  cause 
had  been  espoused  by  the  ixihabiuuits  of  Sctllus. 
The  I.Acedaemonians  subsequently  took  posaeuion 
of  the  territoiy  of  Scillus  ; and,  although  the 
Eieans  still  laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to 
Xenophon  after  his  banishment  from  Athens. 
Xenophon  resided  at  this  place  daring  the  re- 
mainder 4)f  his  life,  and  erected  here  a sanctuary 
to  Artemis,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

a small  place  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Oallia  Trarispadana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cottius, 
W.  of  Segusio,  at  the  pass  across  the  Alps. 

ScidnS  {iHidyij  : SkiwoTot,  Xriwrcus),  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene,  on  the  W.  coast  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Acbaia,  who  settled 
here  after  their  return  from  Ttny.  It  revolted 
from  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
was  retaken  by  Cleon  ; whereupon  all  the  men 
were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  town  given  to  the  Plataeans. 

Belpio,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies 
a stick  or  staff,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
founder  of  the  family,  because  he  served  as  a staff 
in  directing  his  blind  father.  This  family  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Home,  and  to  them 
she  was  more  indebted  than  to  any  others  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  fiunily-toinb  of  the 
Scipios  was  ^*coren*d  in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the 
Appia  Via,  about  400  paces  within  the  modem 
Porta  S.  Sebostiano.  The  inscriptions  and  other 
curiosities  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Cle- 
mentino,  at  Rome.  •— > L P.  Cornelius  Seipio,  ma- 
gisUT  equitum,  b.  c.  and  consular  tribune  395, 
and  394.^2.  L.Com.  Seipio,  consul  350.^3.  P. 
Com.  Seipio  Barbatns,  consul  328,  and  dictator, 
30G.  He  w*as  also  pontifea  maximus.—>4.  L.  Com. 
Seipio  Barbatns,  consul  298,  w*hen  he  carried  on 
WOT  against  the  Etruscans,  and  defeated  them  near 
Volaterrae.  He  also  served  under  the  consuls  in 
297,  295,  and  293  against  the  Samnites.  This 
Seipio  w.os  the  great  great-grandfather  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hauntbal.  The  genealogy  of  the  family 
can  be  traced  with  more  certainty  from  thii  time.— 
5-  Cn.  Com.  Seipio  Asina,  aofi  nf  No.  4,  was  consul 
280,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon 
the  Liparnoan  islamls,  be  was  taken  prisoner  with 
17  ships.  He  probably  recovered  hU  liberty  when 
Rcgulus  invaded  Africa  ; for  he  aras  consul  a 2nd 
time  in  254.  In  this  year  he  and  his  coileaguo  A. 
Attlius  CaUtinus  crosM'd  over  into  Sicily,  and  took 
the  tows  of  Panonnus.  — 8.  L.  Com.  Mpio,  also 
son  of  No.  4,  was  cotisuI  259.  He  drove  the  (*ar- 
thaginiani  out  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  defeating 
Hai]|io,  the  Carthfiglnian  conimandtr.  He  was 
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censor  in  258.  — 7.  P.  Com.  Soipio  Alina,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  22),  and  ctirried  on  war,  with 
his  colleague  M.  Minuciiis  Uufus,  against  the  Istri, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  consuls.  He  is  mentioned 
mrain  in  211,  when  he  recommended  that  the  senate 
should  recall  ail  the  generals  and  armies  from  Italy 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Il.innilt^ 
was  marching  upon  the  city.— 8.  P.  Com.  Seipio, 
son  of  No.  ().  was  consul,  with  Ti.  Sempronius 
Longus,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  the  2nd  Punic 
War.  He  sailed  with  an  army  to  Gaul,  in  order  to 
encounter  Hannibal  before  erasing  the  Alps  ; but 
finding  th.at  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  and 
bad  got  the  start  of  him  by  a 3 days'  march,  be 
resolved  to  sail  back  to  Italy,  and  await  llannibars 
arrival  in  Cis.ilpine  Gaul.  Rut  ns  the  Homans  had 
an  army  of  25,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  under 
the  command  of  2 praetors,  Seipio  sent  into  S]»ain 
the  army  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Cu.  Seipio.  On  bis 
return  to  Itniy,  Seipio  took  the  ct>nuuand  of  the 
army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  hastened  to  meet 
Hannibal.  An  engagement  took  place  between 
the  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  2 armies. 
The  Romans  were  defeated  ; the  consul  himself 
received  a severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  courage  of  his  young  son,  Publius, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Seipio  now 
retreatt'd  across  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also, 
first  took  up  his  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  subse- 
quently withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  Imik  of 
the  Trebia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  other 
consul,  Sempronius  Longus.  The  latu*r  resolved 
upon  a battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to  take  refugo 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  In  the  following 
year  217,  Seipio,  whose  imperium  had  been  pro- 
longed, crossed  over  into  Spain.  He  and  bis 
brother  Cneius  continued  in  Spain  till  their  death 
in  211;  but  the  history  of  their  campaigns,  though 
important  in  their  results,  is  full  of  confusions  and 
contradictions.  They  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy,  and  they  frit  themselves  so  strong  by 
the  beginning  of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross 
the  Ibenis,  and  to  moke  a vigorous  effort  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  They  accordingly 
divided  their  forces,  hut  they  were  defeated  and 
tUin  in  battle  by  the  Cartl.aginians.— 9.  Cn.  Corn. 
Seipio  GaItus,  ton  of  No.  6,  and  brother  of  No.  8, 
was  consul  222,  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  In 
conjunction  with  his  colleague  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Insubrians.  In  218  he  curried  on  war 
ns  the  legate  of  his  brother  Publius  for  8 years  in 
Spain,  as  has  been  related  above.  — 10.  P.  Com. 
Sdpio  Afrieanni  Major,  son  uf  No.  U.  wiu  bom 
in  234,  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countiy'men.  His 
enthusiastic  mind  led  him  to  believe  lh.it  he  was 
a ipecial  favourite  of  the  gods  ; and  he  never 
engaged  in  any  public  or  private  business  without 
first  going  to  the  ('apitol,  where  he  sat  some  time 
alnne,  enjoying  communication  from  the  gods.  For 
all  he  proposed  or  executed  he  alleged  the  divine 
approval;  arid  the  Roman  people  gave  credit  to  bis 
assertions,  and  regarded  him  as  a being  almost 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Seipio  believed  himself  in  the  divine 
revfUtinns,  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  and  the  extraordinary  success  which 
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attended  all  hi*  entorpriies  mtist  have  deepened 
this  belief.  He  is  hnt  mentioned  in  218  at  the 
l)att1e  of  the  Ticinua,  when  he  saved  the  life  of  hi* 
father  as  h.i*  been  already  related.  He  fought  at 
Cannae  two  years  after wud  (216),  when  he  wa* 
already  a tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  wa*  one  of 
the  few  Unntan  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  He  t^'as  chosen  along  with  Appius  Claudius 
to  command  the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had 
tihcn  refuge  at  Canusium ; and  it  was  owing  to 
his  youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind,  that 
the  Homan  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  iMving 
Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from  canning 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  hod  already 
gained  the  favour  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  was  elected  nedilc  in  212,  although  he 
hod  n«H  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  In  210, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle  in  S{«in, 
the  Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of  a 
proconsul.  Hut  when  the  people  assembled  to 
elect  a proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  experience 
ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a command.  At 
length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely  24,  offered 
himself  as  a candidate,  and  was  chosen  with  en« 
thuslasm  to  tike  the  command.  His  success  in 
Spain  was  striking  and  rapid.  In  the  first  cam« 
paign  (210)  he  took  the  im;>ortant  city  of  Carthago 
Nova,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  3 years  he 
drove  the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Sfiain,  and 
became  master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to 
Home  in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  fol- 
lowini?  year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  and  w as  only  30  years  of  age. 
He  was  anxious  to  erwis  over  at  once  to  Africa, 
and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at  the  gales  of 
Carthage ; but  the  oldest  member*  of  the  senate, 
and  among  them  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  opposed  his 
project,  partly  through  timidity  and  porily  through 
jealousy  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  All  that  Scipio 
could  obtain  wms  the  province  of  Sicily,  with  per- 
mission to  cross  over  to  Africi;  but  the  senate 
refused  him  an  army,  thus  making  the  {>ermission 
of  no  practical  use.  Hut  the  allies  had  a truer 
view  of  the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Homan 
senate;  and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers 
Hocked  to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  hero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  enlist 
volunteers ; and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  tvith 
an  army  and  a fleet  contrary  to  the  ex{:iectalioni 
and  even  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  After  s]>end’ 
ing  the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  ail  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  he  oosstHl 
over  to  the  latter  country  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Success  again  attended  bis  arms. 
The  Carthaginians  and  their  ally  Syphax  were 
defeated  ^iili  great  slaughter;  and  the  fonuer 
were  compelled  to  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as 
the  only  hoj)e  of  saving  their  country.  The  long 
■tnicv^v  between  the  2 }>enplet  wa*  at  length 
brought  to  a close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the 
city  of  Zama  on  the  l^)th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a decisive  and  brilliant  victory  over 
Hanni^I.  Carthage  bad  nu  alternative  but  sub- 
mission ; but  the  final  treaty  w*as  not  concluded 
till  the  following  year  (201).  Scipio  retunicd  to 
Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Home  in  triumph,  lie 
was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm,  and  the 
surname  of  Africauu*  was  conferred  u|>on  him. 
The  people  wished  to  make  him  consul  and  die- 
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! tator  for  life,  and  to  erect  bis  sutce  in  thecoaitr 
the  rostra,  the  curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol, ' 
he  prudently  declined  all  these  invidiooi  i»- 
tinctions.  As  he  did  not  choose  to  osarp  ibe  Kr 
preme  power,  and  as  he  was  an  object  of 
and  dislike  to  the  majority  of  the  senste,  bs 
no  prominent  part  in  public  affair*  darincikK 
few  year*.  He  wa*  censor  in  199  with  P..4ti  • 
Pactus,  and  consul  a *<^ond  lime  in  194  T 
Semproniut  Longu*.  In  193,  he  was  <ne  si 
3 commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Africa  to  nr- 
diate  between  Mastnissa  and  the  Caithirroi 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  sc>w 
sadors  sent  to  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  m «>* 
court  Hannibal  wns  then  residing.  The  tale 
that  he  had  there  an  interview  with  the  gres:- 1 
thaginian,  who  declared  him  the  gr«ate»t  pwr. 
that  ever  lived.  The  compliment  wa*  wc  n 
manner  the  most  flattering  to  Scipio.  The  bt: 
had  asked,  ^ Who  was  the  gr>atest  gvwn 
“Alexander  the  Great,”  was  Haxmilat'i  w 
“ Who  wa*  the  second?”  **  Pyrrhus/ 
the  third  ?”  •*  Myself,”  replied  the  Carlharxc 

“ What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  yo*  ts 
ciinquercd  me?”  asked  in  astooi^- 

“ I should  then  have  placed  myself  before 
ander,  before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  aL  stbie 
nerals.” — In  190  Africanus  served  u 1^ 
under  hi*  brother  Lucius  in  the  warago£^4^ 
tioebu*  the  Great.  Shortly  after  bis  retar- 1 
and  hi*  brother  Lucius  were  accused  oi 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  w*s-v 
off  too  leniently,  and  of  having  appropra:*: : 
their  own  use  part  of  the  money  which  hsi  ^ 
paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state. 
toils  of  the  accusation  are  related  with 
creponcies  by  the  ancient  authorities,  ihaJ  i • 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  dr  ^ 
history  of  the  afl^,  or  the  year  in  whKO  c * 
curred.  It  appears,  however,  that  ihrfe 
two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the  foliov'.^  * 
perhaps  the  roost  probable  history  of  the 
j lion.  In  isr,  2 tribunes  of  the  people  a~ 

' name  of  Petiilii,  instigated  by  Cato  ano  ih*  ^ 

, enemies  of  the  Scipios,  required  L,  Skiiao  w 
an  account  of  all  the  sums  of  money  vict  * 
had  received  from  Aniiochns.  L.^p»»^ 
inglv  prepared  bis  accounts,  but  m he  war'v 
net  of  delivering  them  np,  iho  jwoud  coDCser^ 
Hannibal  indignantly  snatched  them  outcit* 
liands,  and  tore  them  up  in  piece*  before  the 
Hut  this  hniiphly  conduct  an|^»ears  to  have  pra**- 
an  unfavourable  impression,  and  hi*  hfc*iMr.*i* 
brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  sameyrtr.*' 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  * 
fine.  The  tribune  C.  Mioucius  Auguriou* 
him  to  be  dragged  to  pris<>n  and  there  dftauxr^  '• 
the  money  was  paid  ; whereupon  Afrxar  «>  ^ 
cued  his  brother  from  the  hands  of  the 
olficer.  The  contest  would  probably  have 
tended  with  fatal  results  had  not  Tib.  Ooc.-^ 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  tribune,  an®  ^ 
tribune  himself,  had  the  pnidcnce  to  rrie*^  ^ 
cius  from  the  sentence  of  imprisonmrtit. 
successful  issue  of  the  prosi-cution  of  Lu»»*  ^ 
boldencd  hi*  enemies  to  bring  the  great 
himself  before  the  people.  His  sccukt®**  -* 
Naevius,  the  tribune  of  the  peoj^,  aad  tbf  ics’ 
sation  was  brought  in  185.  When  the 
on,  and  Africanus  was  summvvned,  he  pradl.^*!^ 
minded  the  people  that  this  w-as  the  uDtvmi-. 
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of  the  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at 
Zanuu  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Capitob  in  order  there  to  return  tlianks  to  the 
immortal  irod*,  and  to  pray  that  they  would 
^'not  the  Honmn  state  other  citizen*  like  himself. 
Scipio  struck  a chord  which  tibralcd  on  every 
heart,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  to  the  Ca- 
pitoL  Havintf  thus  set  nil  the  laws  at  detmnee, 
Scipio  immediately  quitted  Home,  and  retired  to 
hU  country  scat  at  Litemum.  The  tribunes 
wished  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but  Gracchus 
wnseiy  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop.  Scipio  never 
returned  to  Rome.  He  pssed  his  remaining  days 
ill  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  at  Litemum;  and 
nt  hit  de.ith  is  said  to  have  requested  that  his 
lK>dy  might  be  buried  there,  and  not  in  his  un« 
country.  The  year  of  his  death  is  equally 
uncertain  ; but  he  probably  died  in  183.  Scipio 
married  Aemilia,  the  dau^thter  of  L.  Aeroiliiis 
Paulus,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  by 
her  be  bad  4 children,  2 sons  [Nos.  12,  13],  and 
2 daughters  the  eider  of  whom  married  P.  ^ipio 
Nasica  Corculum  (No.  IT.],  and  the  younger  Tib. 
Gracchus,  and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes.  [ConNai.iA.]  — U.  L.  Corn, 
^cipio  Aaiaticus,  also  called  Asiajgenes  or  Alia- 
genui,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the  brother  of 
the  great  Africanus.  He  serv’cd  under  his  br»»iher 
in  Spain  ; was  praetor  in  1 93,  w hen  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Siciiy  ; and  consul  in  190.  with  C.  I^ae- 
liu*.  The  senate  had  not  much  confidence  in  his 
abilities,  and  it  was  only  through  the  offer  of  his 
brother  Afticanus  to  accompany  him  as  a legate 
that  he  obtained  the  province  of  Greece  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  airainst  Antiochus.  He  de- 
feated Amiochus  at  Mt.  Sipylus,  in  190,  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  as- 
sumed the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  The  history  of 
his  accusation  and  condemnation  has  been  already 
related  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a can- 
didate for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
who  deprived  Asiaticus  of  his  horse  at  the  review 
of  the  equites.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  even  as 
late  os  this  time  an  eques  did  not  forfeit  his  horse 
by  becoming  a senator.  12.  P.  Com.  Scipio 
AfiriCftotu.  elder  son  of  the  in’eat  Africamts,  was 
prerented  by  his  weak  health  from  taking  any  part 
in  public  .olfairs.  Cicero  praises  his  oratiunculae 
and  his  Greek  history,  and  remarks  that,  w ith  the 
gr«*ntness  of  his  father's  mind  he  possessed  a larger 
amount  of  learning.  He  had  no  son  of  his  own, 
hut  adopted  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  [see 
l>elow.  No.  1.5]. — 13.  L.  or  Cn.  CorxL  Scipio 
AfricAimi.  younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus. 
He  accori)p.iuied  bis  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
wns  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochu*.  This  Scipio 
was  a degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  and 
only  obtaijied  the  pmetorship,  in  174,  through 
(,‘i<»*reius,  who  had  been  a scriba  of  his  father, 
giving  w'ay  to  him.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ex- 
ficlled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors.  — 14.  L. 
Com.  Scipio  Aiiaticoi,  a descendant  of  No.  1 1, 
l>elon;^d  to  the  Marian  party,  and  w'os  consul  83 
with  C.  Norbanus.  In  this  year  Sulla  returned 
lo  Italy  : Scipio  was  deserted  by  his  troop*,  and 
taken  prisoner  in  his  camp  along  with  his  son 
Lucius,  but  w'as  dismissed  by  Sulla  uninjured. 
He  was,  however,  included  in  the  proscription  in 
the  following  year  (82),  whereupon  he  fled  lo 
^laaailia,  and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  his 
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life.  His  daughter  was  married  to  P.  Sestius. 
— 15.  P.  Com.  Scipio  AomilianoB  Africanos 
Minor,  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  M.icedonia,  and  was  adopted  by 
P.  Scipio  [No.  12],  ibo  son  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal.  He  was  bom  about  185.  In  his  17th 
year  he  accompanied  his  father  Paulus  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  him  nt  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
1G8.  Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the 
study  of  literature,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Polybius,  when  the  latter  came  to  Romo 
along  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles  in  167. 
[Polybius.]  At  a later  period  he  also  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panaetius, 
and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius  and 
Terence  to  his  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted the  latUT  in  the  composition  of  his  come- 
dies. His  friendship  with  Laelius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  w'ere  so  congenial  to  liis  o^vn,  has 
been  immortalised  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  Laelius  sive  de  Amicitio.*'  Although 
thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  literature, 
Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  virtues  which 
distinguished  the  older  Romans,  and  to  have  made 
Cato  the  model  of  his  conduct.  If  wc  may  believe 
his  panegyrists,  he  possessed  all  the  simple  virtues 
of  an  old  Homan,  mcllow'ed  by  the  rc*fining  in- 
fluences of  Greek  civilisation.  Bcipio  flrit  served 
in  Spain  wuh  great  distinction  as  military  tribune 
under  the  consul  L.  Lucullus  in  151.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  3rd  Punic  w*ar  in  149  be  ac- 
companied the  Roman  anny  to  Africa,  again  with 
the  rank  of  military  tribune.  Here  he  gained 
still  more  renown.  Ry  his  personal  bravery  and 
military  skill  he  ri-paired,  to  a great  extent,  the 
mistakes  of  the  consul  Manilius,  whose  army  on 
one  occasion  he  saved  from  destrnction.  He* 
returned  to  Rome  in  148,  and  had  already  gained 
such  popularity  that  when  he  l>ecan)0  a candidate 
for  the  aediiesbip  for  the  following  year  (147)  he 
was  elected  consul,  aUhough  he  was  only  37,  and 
had  not  therefore  attainr^  the  legal  age.  The 
senate  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  hi*  province,  to 
which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  Polybius  and  Laelius.  He  prosecut^  the 
siege  of  Carthage  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
Cortbaginmns  defended  themselves  with  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  and  the  Romans  were  unable  to 
force  their  way  into  the  city  till  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (U6).  The  inhabitinu  fought 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  and  butchery'  went  on  for 
day*.  The  fate  of  this  once  magniiicent  city 
moved  Scipio  to  tears,  and  anticipating  that  a 
similar  cauistrophc  might  one  day  befall  Rome,  he 
repeated  the  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.  448),  in  which 
HecU»r  bewail*  the  approaching  fall  of  Troy.  After 
reducing  Africa  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province, 
Scipio  retvimed  to  Rome  in  the  same  y«ir,  and 
celebrated  a splendid  triumph  on  account  of  hit 
victory.  The  surname  of  Africanus,  which  he  had 
inherited  by  adoption  from  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, had  been  now  acquired  by  him  by  his  ou'n 
exploits.  In  142  Scipio  was  censor,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  at- 
tempted to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  immo- 
rality of  bis  contemporaries.  Ilis  efforts,  however, 
were  thwarted  by  bis  colleague  Mummius  who 
had  himself  acquired  a love  for  Greek  and  Asiatic 
luxuries.  In  139  Scipio  was  accused  by  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Asellus  of  majestas.  Atellus  attacked  him 
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out  of  pnmte  animwity,  bocaa«e  he  had  been 
deprieed  of  hit  hone,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  aenirian  by  Scipio  in  hi«  centonhip.  Scipio 
a'tts  acquitted,  and  the  »perche«  which  he  delivered 
on  the  occaaion  obtained  grent  celebrity,  and  were 
hold  in  high  eiteem  in  a later  age.  It  appears  to 
have  Iw  n after  this  event  that  Scipio  waa  aent  on 
an  embassy  to  Kgypt  and  Af-'\a  to  attend  to  the 
Koman  interest*  in  those  countrie*.  The  l<»ng 
continuance  of  the  war  in  Sjbiin  again  called  Scipio 
to  the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  assigned  to 
him  in  13}.  flit  operations  were  attended  with 
success  ; and  in  133  he  brought  the  wrar  to  a cnn> 
elusion  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Nnmantia 
after  a long  siege.  He  now  received  the  surname 
of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that  of  Africanua 
During  his  absence  in  Spain  Tib.  Gracchus  bad 
been  ptrt  to  death.  Scipio  was  married  to  Sem- 
pmnia,  the  sister  of  the  fallen  tribune,  but  be  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  n'fnrms,  and  no  sorrow  for 
bis  £r.te.  (ipon  his  return  to  Rome  in  132,  he 
did  not  disguise  his  st  ntimems,  and  when  asked 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  by  C.  Papiriut  Carbo, 
tho  tribune,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tib. 
Gracchus,  he  boldly  replM  that  be  was  justly 
slain  (j-«rc  otesHm).  Th>*  people  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprolNUion ; whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bad  them  be  silent  He  now  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  from 
being  carried  into  efTect  In  order  to  accomplish  , 
this  objivt,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  (129),  that  j 
all  disputes  respecting  the  lands  of  the  allies  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  bands  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  tho  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  | 
•hoiitd  be  committed  to  other  persons.  This  | 
would  have  been  e<}aivalent  to  an  abrogation  of 
the  law;  and  accordingly  Fulvius  FUccut,  Pa- 
pirius  Carho  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  3 commission- 
ers, uttered  the  mtwt  vehement  opposition  to  his 
proposal.  In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by  Carbo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  the 
ptHiplo,  and  ujfvon  his  again  expretising  his  approval 
of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  people  shouted 
out,  “ Down  with  the  tynmt,"  In  the  evening 
he  went  huine  with  the  intention  of  composing  a 
spet'ch  for  the  following  day ; but  next  day  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  room.  The  most  contra- 
dictory rumours  were  circiiUited  resjveciing  his 
death,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
Dmrdt-red.  Suspicion  fell  upon  various  persons ; 
his  wife  S-mpronia  and  her  mother  Conielia  were 
sn.'pi  cted  by  some  ; C.irbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Grac- 
chus by  others.  Of  all  these  Carbo  was  most 
generally  believed  to  hare  lx*en  guilty,  and  is 
expre.sjly  mentioned  as  the  murderer  by  Cicero. 
The  g>-nerd  opinion  entertained  by  the  Homans  of , 
a subsequent  age  respecting  Scipio  is  given  by 
Citvro  in  his  work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio 
is  introduced  as  the  principal  sfx'okcr.  — 10.  P. 
Com.  Scipio  Nasica,  that  is,  **  Scipio  with  the 
pointed  nose,"  w;ts  the  son  of  Cn.  &ipio  Calvus, 
who  fell  in  Sjiain  in  211.  [No.  9.J  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  201  as  a yuung  man  who  was  judged 
by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  citUen  in  tlie  state, 
and  was  therefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with  the  ' 
Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idaean 
Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from  Pessinus.  ' 
He  was  curule  aedile  196  ; praetor  in  194,  when 
he  fought  with  locceM  in  Further  Spain;  and  consul  | 
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191,  when  he  defeated  the  R>ii,  and  tria^ 
over  them  on  his  ^’tom  to  Rome.  Sa»io>»«o 
was  a celebrated  jurist,  and  a bouse  tss  givn  k: 
by  the  state  in  the  Via  Sacra,  b order  dat  k 
might  be  more  easily  coosclted.  «»17.  P.  Cart. 
Seipb  Natiea  Corculum.  son  of  N«x  Ifsodirc- 
from  his  fistber  a love  of  juri^rudetice.szri  beam 
so  Celebrated  for  his  discerameni  and  for 
ledge  of  the  pontifical  and  civil  Uw, that  be ncer'': 
the  surname  of  (breWasa.  He  married  s daic' 
I of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  He  «a*  coma  t: 
' the  first  time  1 G2,  but  abdicated,  togetbit  viri  U 
; colleague,  almost  immediately  after  they  bsi  e- 
' u red  upon  their  office,  on  account  efscs&ehsiic 
the  auspices.  He  was  <xn»or  159  with 
Loenaj,  and  w*as  consul  a 2nd  time  b Im,**-^ 
be  subdued  the  Dalmatians.  He  u-as  a Em  :> 
holder  of  the  old  Roman  habits  and  otmmm, 
in  his  2nd  consulship  he  induced  the  stAKr  i 
order  the  demolition  of  a theatre,  whkh  ww  wt 
crmpletbn,  as  injurious  to  public  morals. 

Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  fur  tbr  k 
structioo  of  Csuthage,  Scipio.  on  the  other  bat 
di'clared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservatioo,  os 
the  existence  of  snch  a rival  would  prove  s avv 
check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the 
He  was  elected  pontifex  maximus  in  150  —111 
Corn.  Scipio  Kaciea  Serapio.  son  of  N&  11 
chiefiy  known  as  tlie  leader  of  the  senate  a 
murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was  eonsals- 
and  iu  consequotice  of  the  severity  with  vbtf 
and  his  colleague  conducted  the  levy  of  c«*> 
they  were  thrown  into  prison  by  C. 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs.  It  was  thitCvnx> 
who  gave  Nasica  the  nickname  of  Senpw,  ^ 
his  resemblance  to  a person  of  low  rank  cf  ^ 
name;  but  though  given  him  in  derisioo,  hih 
w'ords  became  his  dUtiuguishing  fumome.  b 
when  the  tribes  met  to  re-elect  Tib.  Gratrte 
the  tribunate,  and  the  utmost  confuskQ  ptrvu- 
in  the  forum,  Nasica  called  upon  the 
save  the  republic  ; but  as  they  refused 
recourse  to  violence,  he  exclaimed,  ** 
betrays  the  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  ebr  ® 
laws  follow  me,*' and  so  saying  he  rushed  fordt^ 
the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  senate 
followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
The  people  gave  way  before  them,  and(iw^ 
was  assassinated  as  he  attempted  to  nespe  k 
consequence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa»i« 
became  an  object  of  such  detestation  to  the 
that  the  senate  found  it  advisable  to  send  km 
pretended  mission  to  Asia,  although  be 
maximus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  hi'v^o3* 
Italy.  He  did  not  venture  to  retuni  to 
after  wandering  abont  from  place  to  pl»«r,  -* 
s<ton  afterwards  at  Pergamum.  •—  19.  P ^ 
Scipio  Nasic&,  son  of  No.  18.  was  omfoUIb^ 
d ied  (luring  his  consulship.  — 20.  P Cora. 
Haticft,  SOD  of  No.  19,  praetor  91,  ii 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  Sex.  it’*"'"* 
of  Ameria.  lie  married  Licinio,the  2od4*tfj^ 
of  L.  Crassuj,  the  orator.  He  had  2 sons, 
whom  were  adopted,  one  by  his  mst^nisl 
father  L.  Crassus  in  his  tcstanu'nt,and  is 
called  L.  Licinins  Crassu«  Scipio  ; and  th#  ^ 
by  Q.  Coecilius  Metellus  Pius  ^ ^ 

therefore  called  Q.  Caecilius  Meti’IIus 
This  Scipio  became  the  father  tn-UwefCaf^^ 
the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  .Africa  in  46. 
given  under  Mstellus,  No.  15.-21.^®*^ 


SClUAS. 

Scipio  Hispallui,  ion  of  L.  Scipio  who  ii  only 
known  u n brother  of  the  ‘2  Scipio*  who  fell  in 
Spain.  Hiipallu*  wn*  praetor  179,  and  coniul  171. 
~22.Gn.  Com.  Scipio  Eiiptdlos,  »on  of  No.  21, 
was  praetor,  139,  when  he  published  an  edict  that 
all  Chaldaean*  (i.e.  ailrologert)  ihould  leave  Rome 
and  Italy  within  10  days. 

8dnu  or  ScUrias  (iuipar,  ^KKT}pias\  of  To* 
rentum,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Rhinthon  in 
that  peculiar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  burleeque 
tragedy,  which  w*as  cultivated  by  the  Duriant  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  especially  at  Tareotom. 
[Rhinthon.] 

ScirM  (Saipcls),  a lumame  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a temple  in  the  Attic  port  of  Fha- 
leron,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  at  Pbaleron  is  ascribed  by 
pAutanias  to  a soothsayer,  Seims  of  Dodona,  who 
is  mid  to  hare  come  to  Attica  at  the  time  when 
the  Eleuainians  were  at  war  with  Krechthoui. 

S^til  (Sirtpim),  a w'ild  and  mountainous 
district  in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  with  a town  called  Soimt 
which  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  inha- 
bitants, t)ie  ScIrltM  (SxipTreu),  formed  a special 
division  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  This  body, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  w*ar,  was 
600  in  Dumb^,  was  stationed  in  battle  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed  on  march  the 
Viinguard,  and  was  usually  employed  on  the  most 
dangerous  kinds  of  service. 

Sclron  (Zieipw  or  S^rslpwr),  a famous  robber 
wi>o  infested  the  frontier  betw'cen  Attica  and 
Megnris.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers  who 
{Missed  through  the  country,  but  compelled  them, 
on  the  Scironian  rock  to  wash  his  feet,  and  kicked 
them  into  the  sea,  while  they  were  thus  employed. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there  was  a tortoise,  whicli 
dcvmired  the  bodies  of  the  robber’s  victims.  Ho 
was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Scirdnla  Saxa  (ZxipwWSft  wsVpai,  also  2«a- 
pd3«r  : iMrvetn  bouno\  large  rocks  on  the  E. 
c<ASt  of  Megari*,  between  which  and  the  sea  there 
v\as  only  a narrow  d.ingerons  pass,  called  the 
: cironiiwi  rmui  iKipoivrf  or  SsipfevlT  dSd* ; K<iki 
.'-hold).  This  road  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  The  name  of  the  rocks  was 
derived  from  the  celebrated  robber  Sciron. 

S^Mrri  or  Sciri,  a people  in  European  Sannatia, 
on  the  N.  coast,  immediately  E.  of  the  V'istula,  in 
the  modem  (\triand  and  Santo^ltai.  The  Sciri 
afterwards  joined  the  Huns;  and  to  this  people 
belonged  Odoaccr,  the  c<mqucmr  of  Italy. 

Scirt^nluffl  (SKtprwviav),  a town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  Aegytis,  the 
inhabitant*  of  which  removed  to  MegiUopdis,  u|>ou 
ihf»  foundation  of  the  latter. 

Scirtni  (iaipror:  JUtah)^  a river  in  Metopo- 
.amin,  tluwing  past  Edessa  into  a snuUl  lake  near 
'hamM?.  Its  name,  which  signifies  was 

l#-rived  from  its  rapid  descent  in  a scriet  of  small 
-:iscades. 

SolSriM.  fStnaAO.} 

Scodra  (.Scodreosb : Ikodar  nr  <me  of 

he  most  important  towns  in  lilvricimi,  on  the  left 
Mink  of  the  river  Barbana,  at  the  S.  K.  comer  of 
he  Lacus  Labeatii,  and  al>out  17  miles  from  the 
oAst.  It  was  strongly  fortihed,  and  was  the  resi- 
ence  of  the  Illyrian  king  Oentiiis.  It  subse- 
uentlj  contained  many  Roman  inhabitants. 
Boodra.  [ScAitout.] 
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Sooedises.  Scydiitet.  or  Scordisons  {Ittoi. 
Ji'trrjy,  2<v81(T£r7jr,  ^tcoptlffKos  : 7>ajrim  D<igh^  or 
Chambu-Bd  /Ai^A),  a mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Asia  Minor,  dividing  Pontus  Cappadocius  from 
Armenia  Minor,  and  fonniog  a paH  of  the  same 
range  as  M.  Poryadet. 

ScoUis  (3»tdAAij ; Sandamrrx)^  a rocky  moun- 
tain between  Elis  and  Achaia,  3333  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  E.  the  mountain  Lampfeu 

BdRdti  (2K<iXoTo<),  the  mitive  name  of  the 
Scinhians,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Greek  form  of  Slare-nie  or  <$/bre-me,  the 
generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  [Scvtmia.] 
The  later  Greek  writers  oil!  them  2kAo6t)»’oi'. 

8c51ns  (2icwXof:  2KtvXior,  2ku>Xi«4i),  1.  An 
ancient  town  in  Bocotia,  on  the  n>ad  from  Thebes 
to  Aphidnn  in  Attica,  w*as  situated  on  the  N. 
slope  of  Mb  Citbaeron  and  40  stadia  S.  of  the 
river  Asopus.  — 2.  A small  place  in  Macedonia, 
near  Olrntbus. 

Scombraiia  ( /s/o<e),  an  island  in  front  of  the 
bay,  on  the  8.  E.  cr»ait  of  Spain,  which  formed  the 
harbour  of  Carthago  Nova,  It  received  its  name 
from  the  scomfm',  or  mackerel,  taken  off  its  coast, 
from  which  the  Romans  pri  parcd  their  <jarum. 

Sodmitu  Kons  (vd  "ijcS^xioy  dpot),  a mountain 
in  Macedonia,  which  runs  E.  of  Mu  Si-ardut,  in 
the  direction  of  N.  to  8.  towards  Mt.  H.ieuius. 

Sedpas  (2Kdirat).  L An  Aetolian,  who  held  a 
leading  position  among  hi*  countrjTnen  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip  and 
the  Achaean*,  b.  c.  2*20.  He  commanded  the 
Aetolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  war ; and 
he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  the  Actolians, 
when  Uio  latter  p*ople  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  to  assist  them  against  Philip  (211). 
After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip,  Scopas  and 
Dorimachus  were  appointed  to  reform  the  Aetoliiui 
constitution  (204).  Scopas  had  only  undertaken 
the  charge  from  motives  of  personal  ambition  ; on 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  this  object,  he  with- 
drew to  Alexandria.  Here  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  favour  by  the  ministers  of  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  agaimt  Antiochu*  the  Grt'at. 
At  first  he  was  sucoetsful,  but  w'as  afterwards 
defeated  by  Antiochu*  at  Paniuro,  and  reduced  to 
shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Sidon,  where 
he  was  ultimately  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  be  continued  in 
high  favour  at  the  Egyptian  court ; but  having 
formed  a plot  in  296  to  obtain  by  foite  the  chief 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death.  — 2.  A distinguished  sculptor,  was  a 
native  of  Paros,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
a family  of  artists  In  tliat  island.  He  Hourished 
from  u.  c.  395  to  350.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  ho  stands  at  the 
head  of  lliat  second  period  of  perfected  art  which 
is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  conixadistinction 
to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of  Phidias),  and  which 
arose  at  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Scopas  was  an  architect  and  a statuary  as  well  as 
a sculptor.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Alea,  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  after  n.c.  394.  He  wai  one  of  tlie 
artists  employed  in  executing  the  has- reliefs,  whicli 
decomted  the  fri^  of  the  hlausoleum  at  Ilali- 
camaMus  in  Caria.  A portion  of  tlicse  bas-reliefs 
is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museam.  Among 
the  single  statuea  and  groopi  of  Scopas,  the  best 
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known  in  modem  i»  his  group  of  figures 

representing  the  destruction  of  the  sons  nnd 
daughters  of  Niobe.  In  Pliny's  lime  the  statues 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Ajiollo  Susianus.  The 
remaining  statues  of  this  group,  or  copies  of  them, 
are  all  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  with  the  exception 
of  the  so-called  llioiieus,  at  Munich,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  is 
a h<‘ad  of  Xiobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Yar- 
borough, which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered 
ns  the  original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  works  of  Sco^>as,  in  iuuiquiiy,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Domilius  in 
the  Klmuinian  circus,  representing  Achilles  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  L<>uce  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptune, 
Thetis,  and  Achiiles,  siiirounded  by  Nereids,  and 
attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  au  assemblage  of  scu 
monsters. 

Sedpas  JWon),  a river  of  Galatia, 

falling  into  the  Sangarius,  from  the  £.,  at  Julio- 
polis. 

Soordisci,  n people  in  Pjinnonia  Superior,  are 
sometimes  classed  among  the  Illyrians,  but  were 
the  remains  of  on  ancient  and  powerhil  Celtic 
tribe.  They  dwelt  between  tbeSavusaud  DravuSb 
8corditcus.  [SctiSDisKo.] 

Scott,  a people  mentioned,  together  with  the 
PlcTi,  by  the  later  Homan  writers  ns  one  of  the 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ; and 
from  them  the  former  country  has  derived  its 
name. 

Scotitas  (.^coTtraf),  a woody  district  in  the 
N,  of  Laconia  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis. 

Sedtussa  (2»ct>Toy<r<Ta : SwoToverffaTor),  a very 
ancient  town  of  Thi-ssalv,  in  the  district  Pelas- 
gioiis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchesius,  and  not 
I'ar  from  the  hills  Cyimscephalae,  where  Flami- 
niims  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
B.  c.  11^7.  • 

ScAbdnIa.  wife  of  Octaviauus,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  before. 
By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scipio,  she  had 
two  children,  P.  Scipio,  who  was  cousul,  u.  c.  IG, 
and  a daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was  married  to 
i’aulus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  censor  b.  a Seri- 
bonia  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Ponij>ey.  Augustus 
married  her  in,  40.  on  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
because  he  was  then  afraid  that  Sex.  Pompey 
would  form  an  alliance  with  Antony  to  crush  him  ; 
but  having  rtmexved  his  alliance  with  Antony, 
Octavian  divorced  her  in  the  following  year  (39), 
in  order  to  many  Liviu  on  the  very  day  on  which 
she  had  borne  him  a daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
long  survived  her  separation  from  Octavian.  In 
A.D.  2 she  accompanied,  of  her  uwn  accord,  her 
(iaugliter  Julia  into  exile,  to  llie  island  of  Pan- 
dateria. 

Scribonius  Carlo.  [CtRio.] 

Scribonius  Largus.  [L.vrgus.]  I 

Scribdnius  Libo.  [Libo.] 

Scribonius  Prociilus.  [Proculur.] 

Scnltenna  (/^a^aro),  a river  in  Gallia  Cispn- 
dana,  rising  io  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  to  the  £. 
of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

Seftpi  a town  in  Moesin  Superior  on 

the  Axius,  and  the  capital  of  Diu^lania.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  lllyricum,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Servian  kings. 


Scydistei.  [ScaxDisxa.] 

Scyl&ea  or  S^laccioa,  an  ascieti 

city*  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  at  the  foet  of 
M.  Olympus,  said  to  have  been  ^oaIld<^d  bytlw 
Pelasgians. 

Scylnelnin.  also  Scylaceom,  or  ScyUitiui 
(SaoAoJCxoy,  SKvAcuetoi'.  2«v\A^(oy  : 
a Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Brouinou 
situated  on  2 adjoining  hills  at  asbondistiBc* 
from  the  coast,  between  the  rirets  Caeciuui  sad 
Carcines.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  tk 
Athenians.  It  belonged  to  the  lerriiory  of  Cnit. 
but  n-aa  subsequently  given  by  the  elder  DMoyk-i 
to  the  Locriam,  and  came  eventually  into  the 
session  of  the  Homans.  It  had  no  harbour,  vboa 
Virgil  (Jen,  ui.  553)  speaks  of  it  as 
•Sty/uceam.  From  ^is  to»vn  the  Scylsciu 
Scylleticns  Sinus  ( SxuAAfrrtxbt  koAtos)  dcirr( 
its  name.  The  isthmus  which  separated  tbs  kf 
from  the  Sinus  Hipponiales  on  the  \S.esai: 
Bruttium,  was  only  20  miles  broad,  and 
the  ancient  boundan*  of  Oenotrio. 


Scjrlaz  (2Ki/Aa^j.  L Of  Caryanda  ia  C»a 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  on  a voyage 
covery  down  the  Indus.  Selling  oat  from 
of  Caapatynis  and  the  Pactyican  district,  Stya: 
reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed  W.lhrwiA^ 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  tie 
voyage  in  30  months. — 2.  Of  Halicamw^* 
friend  of  Panaetius,  distinguished  for  hii 
of  the  Stan,  and  for  his  political  influence  iab**'** 
state. — There  is  still  extant  a Pcryfmt,  cotty  ~ 
a brief  description  of  certain  countries  ia 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Set  lU- 
Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  ascribed  by 
writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by 
and  by  others  to  the  conlemportrr  of 
and  Polybiiu  ; but  most  modem  scholar* 
the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the  first  hsll  * * 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  .\lexandcr  thet^ 
about  B.  c.  350.  It  is  dear  from 
dence  that  the  Periplus  must  have  been  c«?^ 
long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  ; whilsL 
omitting  to  mention  any  of  the  cities  : 
Alexander,  such  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  ^ 
conclude  that  it  w.aa  drawn  up  before  the  wS 
Alexander.  It  is  probable  that  the  author 
to  his  work  the  name  of  Scylax  of 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  navijfstot.  ^ 
Periplm  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in 
Gmeci  Minoret^  and  by  Klausen,  aUachnitr* 
fragments  of  Hecataeus,  Berlin,  1831. 

Scylax  (2*cvAo{:  Cltoterlck-Jrvtak)^  an**' 
the  S.  W.  of  Ponlus,  falling  into  the 
Amasia  and  Goziura. 

SoyliUcB  or  Scylitsa,  Joannes,  a By^' 
historian,  sumamed,  from  bis  office, 
flourished  A.  D.  1081.  His  work  eiteoh-; 
the  death  of  Nicephorut  I.  (811),  dc«TJ  **  * 
reign  of  Nicepbonis  Botaniotes  (1073—1*’. 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  C^renus, 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephoros  I.  (**  * 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (1057),  i* 
verbatim  in  the  history  of  Scylitxes.  - 

has  been  supposed  that  Scylitxes  copied 
Cedreous,  and  consequently  the  entire 
Scylitxes  bos  not  been  published 
oniy  the  part  extending  from  1057  to  1080,«^ 
has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
[CEDREKI.S.]  It  is  now,  however, 
mitted  that  Cedrenus  copied  from  Scyhtwa 
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SCYLLA. 

BcyllA  (2«r^AAa)  and  Cliajybdis,  the  names  of 
two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily^  and  only  a 
short  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  one  of 
Uiese  rocks  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there  was 
a care,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a daughter  of  Cr»> 
taeis,  a fearful  monster,  biu-king  like  a dog,  with 
12  feet,  and  6 long  necks  and  heads,  each  of  which 
contained  3 rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The  opposite 
rock,  which  was  much  lower,  contained  an  im- 
mense hg-tree,  under  which  dwelt  Charybdis,  who 
thrice  erery  ^y  swallowed  down  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  them  up  again : both  ' 
were  formidable  to  the  ships  which  had  to  pass 
between  them.  This  is  the  Homeric  account 
Later  traditions  gire  different  accounts  of  Scylla's 
parentage.  Some  describe  her  as  a monster  with 
6 heads  of  different  animals,  or  with  only  3 heads. 
One  tradition  relates  that  Scylla  was  originally  a 
beantiful  maiden,  who  often  played  with  the 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  beloved  by  the  marine 
Glaucus.  The  latter  applied  to  Circe  for 
means  to  nmke  Scylla  return  his  love;  but  Circe, 
jealous  of  the  fair  maiden,  threw  magic  herbs  into 
the  well  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was 
changed  into  the  tail  of  a fish  or  serpent,  sur- 
rounded by  dogs,  while  the  upper  part  remained 
that  of  a woman.  Another  tradition  related  that 
Scylla  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  Amphi- 
trite,  from  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a 
monster.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  her,  be- 
cause she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Geryon  ; but 
Phorcyi  is  said  to  have  restored  her  to  life.  Virgil 
(Aen.  vi.  28G)  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and 
places  them  in  the  lower  world.  Charybdis  is  de- 
scribed as  a daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Gaea,  and 
a voracious  woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  into 
the  sea. 

Scylla,  daughter  of  king  Nisus  of  Megara,  who 
fell  in  love  with  Minos.  For  details  sec  Nisus, 
and  Minos. 

Soyllaeam  (Sai/AAoiOK).  1.  {SeiffiIo\  a pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  Sicilian  straits,  where  the  monster  Scylla 
was  supposed  to  lire  [Scylla j.«S.  {Sdlia  or 
Sd(/lio\  a town  in  Bruttium,  on  the  above-named 
promontory.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient 
citadel.^S-  A promontory  in  Argolis  on  the  coast 
of  Troezen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  gulf. 

It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Nisua  [Nisua.] 

Beylldtloni  Sinna.  [Scvlaciuii.] 

SeylUUnm.  [Scylacium.] 

Bcyllia.  [Dipoinus.] 

Scymnoa  (Xc^/iros),  of  Chioa,  wrote  a Periege- 
ti$,  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  referred 
to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  in  prose,  and 
consequently  different  frain  the  Periegesis  in  Iam- 
bic metre,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
many  modem  writers  have  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  of  Chios.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  king 
Nicomedes,  whom  some  modem  writers  suppose  to 
be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithvnia, 
who  died  B.C.  74;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by  Meineke, 
Berlin,  1846. 

Sejhroa  (2ict;pof : 2KCpiot : Seyro),  an  island  in 
the  Aegnean  sea,  K.  of  Euboea,  and  one  of  the 
Spondes.  It  contained  a town  of  the  same  name. 
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and  a river  called  Cepbissus.  Its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgions,  Carians, 
and  Dolopians.  The  island  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  stories  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  amcmg 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.  It  was  here  also  that  Pyrrhus,  the  soq 
of  Achilles  by  Deidamla,  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him  to 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tradition, 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Achilles,  in  order  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  destroyed  in  Scyros  bv  Lyco- 
medes. The  bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by 
Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  his  conquest  of  the  island 
in  B«  c.  476,  and  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  preserved  in  the  TbesCum.  From  this 
time  Scyros  continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy  ; but  the 
Homans  compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to 
Athens  in  1 96.  The  soil  of  Scyros  was  unpro- 
ductive ; but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
goats,  and  for  its  quarries  of  varie^ted  marble. 

ScjHMn  (if  ^ 2icv$la^  Ion.  Jitodlii,  if 

riy  iKvedttv  Herod.:  Scjfthes, 

ScjHha,  ph  Scjrthae  ; fem.  XicvSls,  ScjFthit, 

Scytbissa),  a name  applied  to  very  different  coun- 
tries at  different  times.  The  Scythia  of  Herodotus 
comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the  S.  E.  parU  of 
Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  river  Tauais  (Z)ois).  The  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  this  country  through  their  settle- 
ments on  the  Kuxine;  and  Herodotus,  who  had 
himself  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Kuxine,  collected 
all  the  information  he  could  obtain  about  the 
Scythians  and  their  country,  and  embodied  the 
results  in  a most  interesting  digression,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  his  4th  hook.  The  details, 
for  which  there  is  not  room  in  this  article,  must 
be  read  in  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  countiy 
as  a square  of  4000  stadia  (400  geog.  miles)  each 
way,  the  W,  boundary  being  the  Ister  (Danube) 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Agathyrsi ; the  S.  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotit,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister  to  that  of  the  Tanats  this  side 
being  divided  into  2 equal  parts,  of  2000  stadia 
each,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  ( Dnieper) ; 
the  E.  boundary  was  the  Tanais,  and  on  the  N. 
Scythia  was  divided  by  deseru  from  the  Melan- 
chlaeni,  Androphagi,  and  Budini.  It  corresponded 
to  the  S.  part  of  Puseia  in  Europe,  The  people 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  2irv6a<,  a word  of  doubtful  origin,  which 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod  ; but,  in  their  own  language, 
2«r<fAorai,  i «.  Siavoniam,  They  were  believed 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin  ; and  hit 
account  of  them,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
description  given  by  Hippoemtes  of  their  physical 
peculiarities,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who  have  wandered, 
from  unknown  antiquity,  over  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia.  Herodotus  says  further  that  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  .\sia,  N.  of 
the  Araxes,  by  the  .Massagetae ; and  that,  mi- 
grating into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cimme- 
rians. If  this  account  be  true,  it  can  hardly  but 
have  some  connection  with  the  irruption  of  the 
Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Lydian  king  Ardys,  about  b.c.  640.  The  Scy- 
thians were  a nomad  people,  that  it,  shepherds 
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cr  berdtraoL,  wbo  had  no  fixed  habitation!,  but 
roamed  over  a vait  txaet  of  eoimtiy  at  tbeir  plea< 
sure,  and  according  to  want*  of  tbeir  catUe. 
They  lived  in  a kind  of  eovend  waggone,  which 
Aee^yhis  describee  as  ^lof^  bovsee  of  wicker' 
work,  on  wcU-wheeled  ehariota.^  They  kept  large 
troops  of  honee,  and  were  moat  expert  in  caval^ 
exerciM^s  and  archery ; and  hence,  aa  the  Persian 
king  Darius  found,  when  he  invaded  their  coontiy 
(&.C.507X  it  was  almost  tmpoasiUe  for  an  invading 
anny  to  act  against  them.  They  simply  retreated, 
waggons  and  all,  before  the  enemy,  haraaemg  him 
with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leaving  finnine  and 
exposure,  in  their  bare  ateppes,  to  do  the  reel 
Like  all  the  Mongol  race,  they  were  divided  into 
seven!  hordes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  called  the 
Royal  Scythians  ; and  to  these  all  the  rest  owned 
some  degree  of  allegianoe.  Their  government  wu 
a sort  ^ patriarchal  monarchy  or  chieftainship. 
An  important  modification  of  their  habits  liad, 
however,  taken  place,  to  a certain  extent,  before 
Herodotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains  on  the  N.  of  the  Euzine,  and  the  infinenee  of 
the  Greek  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borjrs- 
thenes,  and  along  the  coast,  had  led  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  S^nhia  to  settle  down  as  cul^vators 
of  the  soil,  and  had  brought  them  into  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  the  Oreeka.  Accordingly, 
Herodotus  mentions  *2  classes  or  hordes  of  Scy* 
thiaos,  who  had  thus  abandoned  their  nomad 
life  ; first,  on  the  W.  of  the  Borysthenes,  2 tribes 
of  Helleniied  Scythians,  called  Callipidoe  and 
Alnzones  ; then,  beyond  these,  **  the  Scythians 
who  are  ploughers  dporfipesX  who  do  not 

grow  tbeir  com  for  food,  but  for  sale  ;**  these 
dwelt  about  the  river  Hypams  (Boug)  in  the 
region  now  called  the  Ui^ame^  which  is  still, 
as  it  was  to  the  Greeks,  a great  com  exporting 
country.  Again,  on  the  E.  of  the  Bory’sthenes 
were  the  Scythians  who  are  husbandmen  ^ 
(Swvdcu  ytupyoX)^  i.e.  who  grew  com  for  their 
own  consumption  * these  were  called  Borystfaenltae 
by  the  Greeks : their  country  extended  S days' 
journey  K.  of  the  Borysthenes  to  the  river  Pan* 
TicAPxa.  Beyond  these,  to  the  £L,  dwelt  **the 
nomad  Scythians  (vofulSet  2«ud(uX  who  neither  j 
sow  nor  plough  at  011**  Herodotus  expressly  I 
states  that  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Borysthenes  were  . 
not  Scythian.  Of  the  history  of  these  Sc^-thian 
tribes  there  is  little  to  state,  beyond  the  tradition 
dready  mentioned,  that  they  migrated  from  Asia, 
and  expelled  the  Cinunerians ; tbeir  invasion  of 
Media,  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,when  they  held  the 
supremacy  of  W.  Asia  for  28  years  ; and  the  dis« 
astrous  expedition  of  Darius  into  their  country. 
In  later  times,  they  were  gradually  overpower^ 
by  the  neighbouring  peopl^  especially  the  Sar* 
mati.ins,  wbo  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country. 
[Saumatu.]  Meanwhile,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  bis  successors  in  Central  Asia  had 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  tribes  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxaztea,  who  resembled  the 
Scythians,  and  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  same 
great  Mongo]  race,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the 
same  name  was  applied.  Hence,  in  writers  of  the 
time  of  the  Homan  empire,  the  name  of  Scythia 
denotes  the  whole  of  N.  Asia,  frcun  the  river  Rha 
( Volga)  on  tlie  W.,  which  divided  it  from  Asiatic 
Sarmaiia,  to  Serica  on  the  EL,  extending  to  India 
on  the  S.  It  was  divided,  by  M.  Imaos,  into  2 
parts,  called  respectively  Scythia  intra  Inuuiui, 
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i s.  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
extra  Iniaum,  on  its  S.  EL  rids.  Of  the 
this  region  nothing  was  knows  except  arae  qom 
but  t^  abatnee  of  knowledge  vis  ai^fhri  b 
some  tnarvelloQS  and  not  uninleresniig 

Seythini  (SxvgtrolL  a poofde  on  the  W.bak: 
of  Armenia,  through  wboae  conntiy  the  Gnu. 
under  Xenophon  marched  d days'  journey.  Tib 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  R by  the  nver  fia 
pasus,  and  on  tbe  W.  by  the  rivet  Apsaras 
Scythiniu  (SirvdtKwX  of  Teoi,  sn  ualsk  pet 
tamed  into  verse  the  gt^  wock  of  the  phikejpk' 
Heraclitaa,  of  which  a cnnriderable  fagnefc  i 
preserved  by  Stobaeos. 

SeythbpSUi  (SxtfddwoAis  : 0.  T.  Beriidu 
Brisms,  IUl),  an  importauit  city  of  Pakuiu.  > 
tbe  S.  £.  Galilee,  according  to  tbe  usual  dms 
but  sranetimes  *lw>  radconed  to  saoxt^ 

to  Decapolit,  and  sometliaea  to  Corie-SvnL  1 
stood  on  a hill  in  the  Jordan  valley,  W.  dC' 
river,  and  near  one  of  ita  fords.  Its  rite  *u  b 
tiliaed  by  noroerons  springs ; and  to  UusidraA.* 
as  well  as  to  its  being  the  centre  of  ieveal  ari 
it  owed  ita  great  prosperity  and  its  impornaea 
the  history  ^ Palestine.  It  is  often  inaiBiQo: ; 
O.  T.  history,  in  tbe  time  oi  the  Macabto-u 
under  tbe  Roinans.  It  had  a mixed  pspriau* 
Canaanites,  Philiatinea,  and  Assyriaa  isA 
Josephus  adds  Scythians,  but  this  is  pecx*  * 
error,  founded  on  a etymology  of  tbe  xe 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  it  becixDc  ih  * 
of  tbe  archbishop  of  PalaesUoa  Secuiria.  ai 
continued  a fionciahing  ci^  to  the  time  of  tri  is 
Crusade. 

Seythdtauri,  Tami  S^thae,  or  Xacw; 
than,  a people  id  Sacmatia  Europaei.  jtui 
the  CbersoDcsuj  Taurica,  between  the  tb«a 
dnites  and  Hypania,  as  far  as  Che  tmgoedxi 
called  Dromos  Achilleos. 

S^baate  (2e€curr^=Auguata : XedeVTW^} 

(Ayos4,  Ku.),  a city  on  tbe  coast  of  Cihds.^^ 
built  for  a residence  by  Aichelaus,  king  riCri* 
docia,  to  whom  tbe  Romaim  had  ^ 

sovereignty  of  Cilicia,  and  in  ^ 

Augustus.  It  stood  W.  of  the  river 
sm^  island  called  Eleousa,  the  name  ri 
appears  to  have  been  afrerwatds  transfered  e ^ 
city.  — 2.  a city  of  Phryj:^  X-  • 

Eumenia.*— 8.  [Cabira.]  This  city 
called  2e€cbrr«ia.»4.  [Samaria.] 

SllmstdpSlia  (Sc^acrrdvoAxr : ^ 

of  Pontui,  on  the  Iris,  S.  E.  of  Amasis,  by  ^ 
identified  with  Oaziura.  There  were 
places  of  the  name,  which  do  not  requite 
notice. 

Sebennytus  (2«€«Vfvtoi,  if 
Alt:  SSemeimovt,  Ru.),  a considerable  city 
Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  N ile  colled  after  it  tbe  Sebeonyuc 
just  at  the  fork  made  by  this  and  t^Pb*^ 
Month,  and  S.  of  Buriris.  It  was  the  cipJ^ 
the  Nomos  Sebennytes  or  ScbennyticiiA 
Sebethoa  {Maddaima),  a smsll  rinr  ^ 
pania,  fiowing  round  Ve8uvius,and  falliigrii^ 
Sinus  Puteoluns  at  the  E.  ride  of  «• 

Bebino!  Lacoa  (Lago  Sto  or  Tito),  » 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  the  riw 
tween  the  lakes  Larius  and  Benacui.  ^ 

SecundoB,  Fompfinloa,  a distii^rub^^ 
tbe  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  ^ 
was  one  of  the  frieudi  of  Sejanas,  sod  ^ ^ 
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•f  Jbat  miniiter  in  a.  o.  31  wni  thrown  into  prioon, 
whole  he  remamed  till  the  Mceosioa  of  Caligula  in 
37,  by  whom  he  wag  releaaed.  He  wag  contul  in 
dl,  uid  in  the  reign  of  Claadhig  oommanded  in 
Oenauiy,  when  he  defeated  ^ CbaUL  Sectm- 
<hs  WM  an  intimate  fnend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
wrote  bio  life  in  2 hooka.  Hia  tragedieo  were  the 
msit  celebrated  of  h>>  literary  compoationa. 
BeddtJLni  [Kdbtanl] 

SedigitBa.  ToldltXaa,  from  whooe  work  De 
PmUxt  A.  Oetliui  (xr.  24  ) baa  preaeired  1 3 Iambic 
senariani,  in  which  Um  principal  Latin  comic  dn- 
BiatMti  are  cnonierated  in  the  order  of  merit.  In 
thig  **Canon,*'  ai  it  hag  been  termed,  the  Ut 
place  ig  aggtgned  to  CaecOiog  Statius,  the  2nd  to 
Flaoteg,  the  3rd  to  NaoTiug,  the  4th  to  Lictniat, 
the  to  AttUing,  the  6th  to  Tereotiag,  the  7th 
toTurpillat,  the  Hih  to  Trmbea,  the  9th  to  Lugciot, 
the  10th,  “ cauga  antiquitatii,^  to  Enniag. 

Mhlloa,  Coellng,  of  SerUle,  a Chrittian  poet, 
floctrighed  about  a.  d.  460.  Of  big  pergonal  hia*  , 
teiy  we  know  nothing.  Hig  workg  ore  : — 1. 
Pm»AaU  Carmen  g.  MirabUmtn  Dirimormm  Li-  | 
6ri  in  heroic  meaaure.  2.  VtttrU  et  \cfn 
Teeiamatii  CoUaHoy  a sort  of  hymn  contaiuiog  a 
collection  of  texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
mentg,  arranged  in  euch  a manna*  ag  to  enable  the 
cvada  to  compare  the  two  digpengationg.  3.  //jw»> 
imt  di  CStristo,  an  account  of  the  life  and  miracleg 
of  Chrigt.  4.  De  Vtrbi  Inoamaticmey  a Cento 
Virgilianua.  The  begt  editkiog  are  by  Cellariog, 
Hal.  1704  and  1739;  by  Amtxeniiu,  Leorard. 
1761 ; and  by  Areralui,  Rom.  1794. 

SedAni,  an  Alpine  people  in  Oallia  Belgica,  E. 
of  the  lake  of  Ocnera,  in  the  vallm'  of  the  Rhone, 
in  the  modern  Vallau.  Their  chief  town  was 
called  Civitas  Sedunonun,  the  modem  Siam, 

Sadusli,  a German  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Arioriitag,  when  be  invaded  Ganl,  B.  c. 
58.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  a later  period, 
and  consequently  their  site  cannot  be  determined. 

8a^6f4xiia  or  Segldimo  (Segimmonenais : .So- 
sa mo),  a town  of  the  hfarbogi  or  Turmodigi  in 
Hiepania  Tarrmcooengig,  on  the  road  from  Tamco 
to  Afturica. 

Segeeta  (Segestanus:  nr.  Jfoamo  Rn.),tbe  lata 
Roman  form  of  the  town,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Egeata  or  Aegeata  (^EyfOTa,  Afyserro,  in  Virg. 
Acegta:  ^Eyc^aZot,  Aiyf^ordi,  Aceotaeus),  situ- 
atod  in  the  N.  W.  of  Si^y,  near  the  coast  between 
Panormus  and  Drepanum.  It  it  said  to  have  been 
fooiMled  by  the  Trojana  on  2 gmall  nvers,  to  which 
they  gave  the  names  of  Simois  and  Sounanda ; 
hence  the  Komang  made  it  a colony  of  Aeneag. 
One  tradition,  indeed,  ascribed  to  it  a Greek 
origin  ; but  in  later  times  it  was  never  regarded  as 
a Greek  city.  Its  inhabitants  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  bostilitieg  with  Seliaug ; and  it  was  at 
their  solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to 
asnlArk  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Sicily.  The  tonn  wag  taken  by  Agathocles,  who 
destroyed  or  sold  as  giaves  all  iu  inhabitants, 
poopled  the  chy  with  a body  of  deserters,  and 
changed  its  name  into  that  d Dicaeopidig ; but 
after  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  remains  of  the 
aiscient  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city  and  re- 
atimed  their  farmer  nama  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepanum,  were  cele- 
brated minecU  springi,  called  Aqitme  StpetUtmu  or 
^ySMW  J*mtiamae, 

SogastM,  a ChsTuscan  chiaftain,  the  opponent 
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I of  Anninioa  Private  injuries  embittered  tbehr 
political  feud,  fa  Arminius  carried  off  and  forcibly 
married  the  daiighta  of  Segestaa  In  a.  n.  9 
gestes  warned  Quintilins  Varus  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Arminiag,  and  other  Cherusean  chiefs  against 
him ; but  hU  warning  wag  disregarded,  and  Varus 
perished.  In  14  Segesleg  was  forced  by  his  tribes- 
men into  a war  with  Rome;  but  be  afterwards 
made  his  peace  whh  the  Homang,  and  was  allowed 
to  reside  at  Narbonne. 

Begetia,  a Roman  divini^,  who,  togetha  with 
Setia  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked  by  the 
early  Italians  at  seed  time,  for  Segetia,  like  the 
two  otha  is  connected  with  ssro  and  mpn, 

Begni,  a German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
twei'D  the  Treveri  and  Eburooes,  the  name  of 
whom  is  still  presared  in  the  modem  town  of 
Simei  or  Si^iteL 

Sogobri^  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  is 
H igpaaia  Tarracooensis,  S.  W.  of  Caesarsugusta.  pro- 
babiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  tri^go. 

Begontla  or  HegriTitlii  a town  of  the  Celuberi, 
in  Uispania  Tamoonensii,  16  mUes  from  Caeaar- 
augusta. 

Begoyla.  1.  (Sepond),  a town  of  the  Aravad, 
on  tl^  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  A 
magnificent  Koman  aqueduct  is  stiil  extant  at  Se- 
govia.»B.  A town  in  Hiipania  Baeticaon  the  Flo- 
meo  Silicenee,  near  Sacili. 

Segusi&ni,  one  of  the  most  important  peoples  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  bounded  by  the  Alioltfcges  on 
the  Sl,  by  the  Sequani  on  the  ^ by  the  Aedui  on 
the  N.,  and  by  the  Arremi  on  the  W.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  they  were  dependent  on  the  Aedui. 
In  their  territory  was  the  town  of  Lugdunum,  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Beguile  (5bga),  the  capital  of  the  Segusini  and 
the  residence  of  king  Cottius,  was  sitoated  in 
Gallia  Tranipadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotiiaii  Alp^ 
The  triumphal  arch,  erected  at  this  place  by 
Cottius  in  honour  of  Augustus,  is  still  extant. 
Beiui  Strabo.  [SuANuaj 

BqjkBUi,  AeUai,  was  bom  at  Vulsinii,  in 
Etruria,  and  was  the  son  of  Seini  Strabo,  who  was 
commander  of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Augustas,  a.  D.  14.  In  the  same 
year  Sejanus  was  made  the  colleague  of  bis  faiba 
iu  the  command  of  the  praetorian  bonds;  and  upon 
hU  fotha  being  gent  as  governa  to  Egypt,  he 
obtained  the  sole  command  of  these  troo(>s.  He 
ultimately  gained  such  influence  over  I'iberius, 
that  this  su^Mcieot  num,  who  wag  close  and  re- 
sarred  to  all  mankind,  opened  bit  bngoui  to  Srjanus, 
and  made  him  his  con6dant.  For  many  years  he 
governed  Tiberius;  but  not  content  with  tliia  high 
{Msitiou,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the 
imperial  power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to 
m^e  himself  popular  with  the  soldu-rs,  and  gave 
posts  of  honour  and  emolument  to  his  creatures 
and  fovourites.  With  the  same  object  be  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  iniperia!  family. 
He  debauched  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius ; and  by  promising  ba  marriage  and  a 
participation  in  the  imperial  power,  be  «'as  enabled 
to  poison  Drusus  with  her  connivance  and  a^siIU 
ance  (23).  An  accident  increased  the  credit  of 
Sejanus,  and  confrnned  the  conbdence  of  Tiberius. 
The  emperor,  with  Sejanus  and  others,  was  feast- 
ing in  a natural  cave,  between  Amrclae,  which 
was  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  hills  of  Fundi.  The 
cntianee  of  the  cave  suddenly  foil  in.  and  crashed 
TT  2 
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iome  of  the  tlaret ; and  all  the  Rueita,  in  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  eacape.  Sejanut,  retting  hit 
kneet  on  the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing  hit 
shoulders  under  the  falling  rock,  protected  hit 
matter,  and  was  ditcorered  in  this  posture  by  the 
soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief.  After  TilMriut 
had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Se- 
janut had  full  scope  for  bis  machinations ; and  the 
death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (29),  was 
followed  by  the  banishment  of  Agrippina  and  her 
sons  Nero  and  Dnisua  Tiberius  at  last  began  to 
suspect  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  and  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  rid  himself  of  a man  who  was  almost  more 
than  a rinil.  To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove 
Sejanus  from  about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint 
consul  with  himself,  in  31.  He  then  sent  Ser- 
toriuB  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a commission  to  take 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Macro, 
after  assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  his  usual  guard,  produced  a letter  from 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed hit  apprehensions  of  Sejanus.  The  consul 
Kegulus  conducted  him  to  prison,  and  the  people 
loaded  him  with  insult  and  outrage.  The  senate 
on  the  same  day  decreed  his  death,  and  be  was 
immediately  executed.  Hit  body  was  dragged 
about  the  streets,  and  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  perished 
at  the  same  time ; and  his  son  and  daughter 
shared  his  fate. 

Nline  (ScA^kt;),  called  Lflna  by  the  Romani, 
a*as  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
•onified  as  a divine  being.  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hy|>erioD  and  Thia,  and  accordingly 
a sister  of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Aurora) ; but 
•thers  speak  of  her  as  a daughter  of  Hyperion  by 
Euryphaesso,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Zeus  and  Latona. 
She  is  also  called  Phoebe,  as  the  sister  of  Phoebus, 
the  god  of  the  sun.  By  Emdymion,  whom  she 
loved,  and  whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss 
him,  she  became  the  mother  of  50  daughters ; and 
to  Zeus  she  bore  Pandio,  Ersa,  and  Nemea.  Pan  , 
also  is  said  to  have  had  connexion  with  her  in  the  j 
shape  of  a white  ram.  Selene  is  described  as  a I 
very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and  a I 
golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother  Helios, 
across  the  heavens  in  a chariot  drawn  by  two 
white  horses.  In  later  times  Selene  was  identified 
with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the  worship  of  the 
two  became  amalgamated  In  works  of  ait,  how- 
ever, the  two  divinities  are  usually  distinguished  ; 
the  face  of  Selene  being  more  full  and  round,  her 
figure  less  (all,  and  always  clothed  in  a long  robe  ; 
her  veil  forms  an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above 
it  there  is  the  crescent  At  Rome  Luna  bad  a 
temple  on  the  Aventine. 

Seltee.  [Cleopatiia,  No.  9.] 

Seleucia,  and  rarely  Sfieueda  (2c Aevaeia : 2e* 
Afuxfvt : Seleucensis,  Seleucdnus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  L,  king 
of  Syria.  L 8.  ad  Ti^rin  (i)  M rov  Tiypijros 
woTOftoi),  irpir  T/^pvt,  kwh  Tlypiot)*  also  called  8. 
Babylonia  (2.  Vp  Ba6vAwp<),  8.  Assyiiae,  and  8. 
Parihomm,  a great  city  on  the  confines  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  and  for  a long  time  the  capitid  of 
W.  Asia,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Ctesiphon. 
Its  exact  site  has  been  disputed ; but  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  VV^  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  N.  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal 
Con^,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delas 
or  Silla  (/>tWa),  and  to  the  spot  where  Ctesiphon 


was  afterwards  built  by  the  Partktsa.  Uvai 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  city  s(  fiijsA 
Perhaps  a better  site  could  not  be  (oond  a W 
Asia.  It  commanded  the  navigation  of  ik 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  whole  plun  s(  tSw  tv 
rivers ; and  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  all  de  di 
caravan  roads  by  which  the  traffic  betveea  L c 
W.  Asia  was  carried  on.  In  addhua  UQs 
advantages,  its  people  had,  by  the  gift  of  Stine, 
the  government  of  their  own  a&irs.  It  vuk 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  expended  s 
was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria 
tamia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Juds^  Itcuil 
rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and  ^ 
dour.  Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  bad  kee 
masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  sad  kib 
their  residence  at  Ctesiphon,  Srieaas,  tkep  i 
pcived  of  much  of  its  importazvee, 
considerable  city.  In  the  reign  of  Titos.  h:i 
according  to  PUny,  60it,000  inhabiUBtL  h< 
burned  by  Trajan  in  his  Parthian  expedar.v 
again  by  L.  Yerus,  the  colleague  of  M. 
Antoninus,  when  its  population  is  givec  hr . 
ferent  authorities  as  300,000  or  400,000.  hs 
again  taken  by  Severus ; and  from  thh  k* 
never  recovered.  In  Julian's  eipedic-^s* 
found  entirely  deserted.  — 2.  8.  Pisiis  (1 3*^ 
d ritepif,  d Tphs  'AfWioxeif,  d 
d fwidoAAa<r(rfa,  Ru.,  called  .SflesAei  « 
near  &tadruiJi\  a great  city  and  fortress  d ^ 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  B.  c.  300, 
before  the  foundation  of  Antioch.  Itstooir^ 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the  ndu 
han^ng  the  sea,  at  the  fix»t  of  M. 

4 miles  N.  of  the  Orontea,  and  12  isiln  ^ 
Antioch.  Its  natural  strength  aas 
every  known  art  of  fortification,  to  arid  ^ 
add^  all  the  works  of  architecture  tni 
ing  required  to  make  it  a splendid  etj  k 
great  seaport,  while  it  obtained  abondic*. 
from  the  fertile  plain  betw'een  the  city 
The  remains  of  Seleucus  1.  were  murrrc 
leucia,  in  a mausoleum  surrounded  by  s ■ 
the  war  with  Egypt,  which  ensued  upon 
of  Antiochus  II.,  Seleucia  surrenderrd  to 
111.  Euergetes  (b.c.  246).  It  wii 
recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  ; 
the  war  between  Antiochus  VI IL  si^ 
people  of  Seleucia  made  themselves  isde^tf- 
(109  or  108).  Afterwards,  having  mcaa- 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigranes  lor  B T' 
(84 — 70),  they  were  confirmed  in  tier  ^ 
by  Pompey.  The  city  had  fallen  «®we* 
decay  by  the  6th  century  of  our  era. 
considerable  ruins  of  the  harbour  and  boIv.  < 
walls  of  the  city,  and  of  iu  nucropolu. 
rounding  district  was  called  SxLXtm*^^ 
Belnm,  a city  of  Syria,  in  the  valley  of 
near  Apamea.  Its  site  it  doubtfoL^d. 

5tU  {Selefkek  Ru.),  an  important  city 
A spent,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  ik 
of  the  river  (^alycadnnt,  about  d rail« 
mouth,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitanti 
neighbouring  dties.  It  had  an  orsde 
and  annual  games  in  honour  of  Zeus 
vied  with  Tarsus  in  power  and  spl«>d«^' 
a free  city  under  the  Romans.  It  hss 
claims  to  renown  both  in  political 
history:  in  the  former,  as  the  plic* 
and  Frederick  Rarbarosia  died  j is  ^ 
the  birthplace  of  the  philoeopben  Atks*^ 
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XecMcbui,  of  the  uphUt  Alexander,  the  lecretary 
of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  of  other  learned 
roen.  On  its  site  are  still  seen  the  mins  of  temples, 
porticoes,  aqueducts,  and  tombs.  *6.  S.  in  Maso- 
poUmia  {liir),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a fortress  of 
considerable  importance  in  ancient  military  history. 
« 6.  A considerable  city  of  Margiana,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  a beautiful  situation,  and 
called  Alexandria  ; destroyed  by  the  barbarians, 
and  rebuilt  by  Antiochui  1.,  who  named  it  Seleucia 
after  his  father  Seleucus  1.  The  Roman  prisoners 
taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians 
were  settled  here  by  king  Orodes.— 7.  8.  in  Carin 
[Trallxs],  — There  were  other  cities  of  the 
name,  of  lets  importance,  in  Pisidia,  Pamphylio, 
Palestine,  and  Elymais. 

SileneU  (SeAcuNif ).  1.  The  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  of  JSyria,  containing  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  country,  between  M.  Amanus  on  the  N.,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  the  districts  of  Cyr- 
rhestice  and  Chalybonitis  on  the  N.E.,  the  desert 
on  the  E.,  and  Coelesyria  and  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  on  the  S.  It  included  the  ralley  of  the 
lower  OroDtes,  and  contained  the  4 great  cities  of 
Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  Apamea,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Tetmpolis.  In  later  tiroes,  the 
name  w*as  confined  to  the  small  district  N.  of  the 
Orontes ; the  S.  part  of  the  former  Seleucis  being 
divided  into  Cassiotis,  W.  of  the  Orontes,  and 
Aparoene,  K.  of  the  river.  •>•8.  A district  of  Cap* 
padocia.«S.  A name  which  Seleucus  1.  endea* 
voured  to  give  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memory  of  a I 
voyage  of  exploration  made  round  it  by  his  command,  j 
* Sfletumt  (2«A«uK0f),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Syria.  I.  Sumamed  Kicator,  the  founder  of ' 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  b.  c.  312 — 280.  [ 
He  was  the  son  of  Antiochui,  a Macedonian  of 
distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip  II.,  and 
was  bom  about  358.  He  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  distinguished  him- 
aelf  particularly  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  he  espoused  the 
tide  of  Perdiccas,  whom  be  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  against  Egypt ; but  he  took  a leading 
part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  (321).  In  the  2nd  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  which  followed,  Seleucus 
obtained  the  wealthy  and  important  satrapy  of 
Babylonia.  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and 
Eumenes,  Seleucus  afforded  efficient  support  to  the 
former  ; but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes  (316), 
Antigonus  began  to  treat  the  other  satraps  as  his 
subjects.  Thereupon  Seleucus  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  induced  Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysimochus  and 
Oissander  in  a league  against  their  common  enemy. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Seleucus  took  an  active 
(Kirt.  At  length,  in  312,  he  recovered  Babylon  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period,  that  the  S)Tiao  mo- 
narchy is  commonly  reckoned  to  commence.  This 
of  the  Selcucidae,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been 
determined  by  chronologers  to  the  1st  of  October, 
312.  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  defeated  Nicanor, 
the  satrap  of  Media,  and  followed  up  his  victory 
hr  the  conquest  of  Susiann,  Media,  and  some 
adjacent  districts.  For  the  next  few  years  he 
gmduAlly  extended  his  power  over  all  the  eastern 
prorinces  which  had  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
Aleximder,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.  In  306  Seleucus  fol* 
Josved  the  example  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  by 
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formally  assuming  the  regal  title  and  diadem.  In 
302  he  joined  the  league  formed  for  the  second 
time  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander, 
against  their  common  enemy  Antigonus.  The 
united  forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained 
a decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301), 
in  which  Antigonus  himself  was  slain.  In  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest 
share,  being  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided 
between  him  and  Lysimachus)  as  well  os  with 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  empire  of  Seleucus  was  now 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  thoso 
which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Alexander.  It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to 
the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Poropamisus 
to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where  the  bound- 
ary which  separated  him  fn>m  Lysimachus  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  a vigilant  control  over  so 
extensive  an  empire,  and  accordingly,  in  293,  bo 
consigned  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  to  his  son  Antiochus,  upon 
w'hom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  king,  as  well  os  the 
hand  of  his  own  youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for 
whom  the  prince  bad  conceived  a violent  attach- 
ment. In  288,  the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrius 
(now  become  king  of  Macedonia)  once  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a league  with  Pto- 
lemy and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After  De- 
metrius bad  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war  into 
Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Seleucus  in  286.  The  Syrian  king  kept  Demctriiu 
in  confinement  till  3 years  afterwards,  but  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  treated  him  in  a friendly 
and  liberal  manner.  For  some  time  jealousies  had 
existed  between  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ; but 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  the  2 
monarchi,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life 
of  the  latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Heller 
pont  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
I death  of  Lysimachus  ; but  he  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  Lysimachia,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  whom,  as  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  and  ally,  be  had  extended  a friendly 
protection.  His  death  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  280,  only  7 months  after  that  of  Lysimachus, 
and  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his 
: 78th  year.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  projects 
origin^ly  formed  by  Alexander  himself,  for  the 
I UUenimition  of  his  Asiatic  empire ; and  we  find  him 
founding,  in  almost  every  province,  Orw'k  or  Ma- 
cedonian colonies,  which  became  so  many  centres 
of  civilisation  and  refinement.  Of  these  no  less 
than  16  are  mentioned  as  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiochia  after  his  father  ; 5 that  of  Laodicea, 
from  bis  mother ; 7 were  called  after  himself  Se- 
leucia ; 3 from  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea ; 
and  one  Stratonicra,  from  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  Numerous  other  cities, 
whose  names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin  — 
Beroea,  Edetsa,  Pella,  Ac.  — likewise  owed  their 
first  foundation  to  Seleucus. « II.  Sunuuned  Cal- 
Unicas  (246^226),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Antio- 
vv  ^ 
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clius  II.  by  hit  ftrtt  wife  Laodice.  Tht  6nt  me»* 
tore  of  hit  adminiitiatioii,  or  mther  that  of  hit 
mother,  was  to  put  to  death  hit  etepmother  Bare* 
nice,  together  with  her  infant  ton.  This  act  of 
cruelty  produced  the  most  ditaatront  effecte.  In 
order  to  avenge  hit  titter,  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
king  of  Keypt,  invaded  the  dominiont  of  Seleucut, 
and  not  only  made  himtelf  matter  of  Antioch  and 
the  whole  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  arms  unop- 
poted  beyond  the  Kuphratet  and  the  Tigris.  During 
these  operations  Seleucut  kept  wholly  aloof ; but 
when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled  to  his  own  donu- 
niont  by  domestic  disturbancei,  he  recovered  pot> 
teiiion  of  the  greater  port  of  the  provinces  which 
he  had  lost.  Soon  afterwards  S^encoa  became 
involved  in  a dangerous  war  with  hit  brother  An* 
tiochut  Hierax,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Asia 
Minor  nt  an  independent  kingdom  f<w  himselC 
This  war  lasted  several  years,  but  waa  at  length 
temiinAted  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  Antioch  ua, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  take  re* 
fuge  in  Egypt.  Seleucus  undertook  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 
pronnees  of  Parthia  and  iketria,  which  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  Syrian 
empire  to  throw  off  its  yoke.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  Parthia,  in  a great 
battle  which  was  long  after  celebrated  by  the  Par* 
thiaas  as  the  foundation  of  their  independence. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus,  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  ; and  Seleucna  appears  to  htivc 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  I 
these  provinces,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed 
by  a foil  from  his  horsei,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
reign,  226.  He  left  2 sons,  w*)io  successively 
ascended  the  throne,  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  An* 
tioebus,  afterwards  smnamed  the  Great.  His  own 
surname  of  Calliniens  was  probably  assumed  after 
his  recovery  of  the  provinces  that  had  been  ovemm 
by  Ptolemy,  •"•in.  Sumamed  Genumua  (226 — 
223),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Seleucus  II.  The 
lomame  of  Ceraunus  was  given  him  by  the  sol* 
diery,  apparently  in  derision,  aa  be  appears  to  have 
be^  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  assas* 
ainated  by  2>of  hit  officers,  after  a reign  of  only  3 
3Fears,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Amio- 
ebus  the  Great « IV.  Sumamed  Fhilopator  ( 1H7 
— 176),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Aotiochus  the 
Great  The  defeat  of  his  father  by  the  Romans 
and  the  ignominious  peace  which  followed,  it,  had 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Syrian  mon* 
archy,  and  the  reign  of  Seleucua  was  in  conse- 
quence feeble  and  inglorious,  and  was  marked  by 
no  striking  events.  He  was  assassinated  in  176 
by  one  of  his  own  ministers.  He  left  2 children : 
Demetrius,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  ; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. ««*V.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrius  il.,  assumed 
the  royal  diadem  on  learning  the  death  of  bis 
fothcr,  126;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  bad 
herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indignant  at 
hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to  take  such  a 
step  without  her  authority,  and  caused  Seleucus 
also  to  be  assassinated.  VL  Sumamed  Epi- 
phanes,  and  also  Nieator  (H5 — 93)  waa  the  eldest 
of  the  6 sons  of  Antiochus  VIIL  Grypus.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  96,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle  Antiochus 
Cyaicenus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom. 
But  shortly  after  Seleucus  was  in  his  tom  defeated 
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by  Antiochus  Euaebes,  the  son  of  CytlteBiia,  md 
expelled  from  Syria.  He  to^  refuge  in  C^ca. 
where  he  estahliabed  himself  in  the  city  of 
suestia  ; but  in  oooaeqoence  of  hi*  tyraAny,  he  vw 
burned  to  death  by  the  inhobiums  in  his  palm. 

Saige(2fA7i| : 2«A7cvf ; Sirk  9 Ra.),ouedt&e 
chief  of  the  independent  mountain  cities  ot  Fiaidn. 
stood  on  tile  S.  side  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  Earv 
medoD,  just  where  the  river  brtsaks  ihroofk  ta 
mountain  chain.  On  a mck  above  it  was  a olseri 
named  K«r€efooi',  in  which  was  a temple  of 
Its  inhabitants,  who  w*ere  the  most  wmlike  ol  a 
the  Pisidians,  claimed  descent  from  the  Lacses»- 
monians,  and  inscribed  the  name  m 

their  coina  They  cotdd  bring  an  army  of 
men  into  the  Held,  and,  at  late  as  the  6th  oeoan. 
we  find  them  beating  back  a horde  of  Goths.  Isi 
valley  near  the  city,  in  the  heart  of  lofty  mooamv 
grew  wine  and  oU  and  other  products  of  the 
luxuriant  vegetatioo. 

Selinfra  (2cAiyouv  -ourros,  coctractioii  ef 
y6*ts  from  **  parsley*').  1.  A small  c«e 

on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  Howring  by  the  am 
of  the  same  same. 3.  ( a river  if  £fo 
in  the  district  Triphylia,  near  Scillus,  dowieg  im 
the  Alpheus  W.  of  01ympia»""8L  ( o*c 

of  Achaia,  rising  in  Mt.  Erymanthus.^A.  Aufrs 
, tary  of  the  Caiciis  in  Mytia,  flowing  by  ^ an 
of  Pergamum.^4.  (^Airotlin'ior,  SMtJvanr 
nr.  C<utel  refrruio,  Ku.),  one  of  the  mocticpucsi: 
towns  in  Sicily,  aituat^  upon  a hill  on  :fo  AW. 
coast,  and  upon  a riva  of  the  some  name.  Uvs 
founded  by  the  Dorians  from  Megara  Uy^aia  m 
the  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  B.C.  628.  It  soon  samsf 
great  prosperity  ; but  it  was  taken  by  the  Csnks-* 
ginians  in  409,  when  most  of  its  inbabhisCi  wen 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greater  pan  sf  the 
city  destroyed.  The  population  of  Sclism  vet  w 
that  time  have  been  very  considerable,  oace  w 
are  told  that  1 6,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  sad 
quest  of  the  town,  5000  were  carried  to 
as  slaves,  2600  fled  to  Agrigeutom,  ad  mmt 
others  took  refuge  in  the  surrounding  villagts 
Carthaginians  however  allowed  the  iakabmatsw 
return  to  Selinus  in  the  course  of  the  ssmeyv. 
and  it  continued  to  be  a place  of  secondair  sa 
portance  till  249,  when  it  was  again  destroyed  W 
the  Carthaginians  and  its  inhabitants  txans^tfrei  a 
Lilybaenm.  The  surrounding  countrr  |xedap^ 
excellent  wheat.  East  of  Selinus  on  the  rad  a 
Agrigentum,were  celebrated  mineral  spemgs  cs&e 
.4  (fuae  StlinmiUiae^  subsequently  Aqua«  m 

Latodc*,  the  modem  Bntk*  o/ SeuMsca^  That  a 
still  considerable  ruins  of  Selinus. 
town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  coast  aad  iqm  * 
rock  which  was  almost  entm^ly  surroiuided  \if  * 
sea.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  ea^0^ 
Trajan  in  this  town,  it  was  for  a long  tine  miid 
Trajiinopolis. 

Sallakla  (SsAAocla  or  SsAoofo)),  a a>wa  s 
Laconica,  X.  of  Sparta,  was  situated  near  tberns 
Oenos,  and  commanded  one  of  the  principal 
leading  to  Sparta.  Here  the  eelebcoied  bottle  *■ 
fought  between  Cleomenes  HI.  and  Aattfov 
Doson,  D.  c.  221,  in  which  the  former  waa  d^assd 

SeU^  ( 2«AAV*>).  !•  A river  in  £li%  om  vko^ 
the  Homeric  Ephyia  stood,  rising  in  "wmiw  EWw 
and  foiling  into  the  sea,  S.  of  the  PexmaOL  A 
river  pear  Sicyon.*^  A river  in  Tcbm  wtf 
Ariftbe,  and  a tributary  of  the  Rhodian 

SoUi  or  HsIlL  [li^ooNa.] 
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Selymbrift  or  Selybrla  2nAvCpio, 

Dor.  lLa\ati0f>la  ; ^Kvti8p*<u'6s  : Selivria),  nn  im> 
portant  town  in  Thrace,  situated^  the  Propontis. 
It  was  a colony  of  the  Megariaiia,  and  was  founded 
earlier  than  Byzantium.  It  perhaps  derired  its 
name  from  its  founder  Selys  and  the  Thracian  word 
i?ria,  A town.  It  continued  to  be  n place  of  con- 
siderable importance  till  its  conquest  by  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  from  which  time  its  d»> 
elifie  may  be  dated.  Under  the  later  ctnpen>n  it 
was  called  KndoxiupoHs,  in  honour  of  £u<loxia, 
the  wife  of  .Arcadius;  but  it  afterw'ards  recorered 
Its  ancient  name. 

SSmikhdiiItia  or  8amMhonitii  Lacqs 
Xw^Ttf.  and  -<rwv  : O.  T. 

Waters  of  Merom : Kakr^Uffulek),  a small  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  the  highest  of  the  3 formed 
hy  the  Jordan,  both  branches  of  which  Call  into  its 
N.  end,  while  the  rirer  dows  out  of  its  S.  end  in 
one  stream.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  enclosed 
on  the  W.  and  E.  by  mountains  belonging  to  the 
two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  forming  a position  which 
has  been  of  military  importance  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  especially  as  the  great  Damascus 
road  crosses  the  Jordan  just  below  the  lake.  .Ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Palestine  under  the 
Roman  empire,  it  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  in  earlier 
rimes,  under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  was  reckoned  to 
Coelesyria. 

Sfoille  daughter  of  Cadmas  and 

Hannonia,  at  Thebes,  and  accordingly  sister  of  Ino, 
Agave,  Autnnoe,  and  Polydonis.  She  was  beloved 
by  Zens.  Hera,  srimulated  by  jealoiuy,  appeared 
to  her  in  the  form  of  her  ag^  nurse  Beroe,  and 
induced  her  to  ask  Zeus  to  visit  her  in  the  same 
splendour  and  majesty  with  which  be  appeared  to 
Hera.  Zeus  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  her  re- 
quest ; but  AS  he  had  sworn  to  grant  whatever  she 
desired,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  her  prayer. 
He  accordingly  appeared  before  her  as  the  gnd  of 
thmider,  and  Semrle  was  consumed  by  the  light' 
ning  ; but  Zens  saved  her  child  Dionyras.  with 
whom  she  was  pregnant.  Her  son  afterwards  car- 
ried her  out  of  the  lower  world,  and  conducted  her 
to  Olympus  where  she  became  immortal  under  the 
name  of  Thyone. 

Slmir&nria  (^tfJpafut)  and  Nino*  (Nivov),  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus 
or  Nineveh.  Ninos  was  a great  warrior,  who  built 
the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  about  a.  c.  ‘2132, 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  Semiramis 
was  rile  daughter  of  the  hsb-goddese  Derceto  of 
Aacalon  in  S}Tia  by  a Syrian  youth  ; but  being 
ashamed  of  her  frailty,  she  made  away  with  the 
youth,  and  exposed  her  infant  daughter.  But  the 
child  was  mimculouslr  preserved  by  doves,  who 
fed  her  till  she  was  discovered  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  then  brought  up 
by  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose 
name  was  Simmas,  and  fn>m  whom  she  derived 
the  name  of  Semirarais.  Her  surpassing  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's 
friends  and  generals,  who  married  her.  He  subse- 
quently sent  for  his  wife  to  tlie  army,  where  the 
Aioyrinns  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Uactra, 
which  they  had  long  endeavouiwd  in  vain  to  take. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she  planned  an  at- 
tack upon  the  citadel  of  the  town,  mounted  the 
walls  with  a few  brave  followers,  and  obtained 
poaaession  of  the  place.  Nmus  was  sa  channed 
bj  her  bravery  and  beauty,  that  be  resolved  to 
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make  her  his  wife,  whereupon  her  unfortunate 
busljand  put  an  end  to  his  life.  By  Nuius  Semi- 
ramis  hod  a ton,  Ninyas,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninus 
she  succeeded  him  on  the  thmne.  According  to 
another  account,  Semiiamis  bad  obtained  from  her 
husband  permiuinn  to  rule  over  Asia  for  5 days, 
and  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  cast  the 
king  into  a dtmgeon,  or,  os  ts  also  related,  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign 
power.  Her  fame  threw  into  the  shade  that  of 
Ninus  ; and  Liter  atres  loved  to  tell  of  her  man*e1- 
lous  deeds  and  her  heroic  achievements.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful  build- 
ings ; and  several  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
in  the  East,  which  were  extant  in  a later  age,  and  the 
authors  of  which  were  unknown,  were  ascribed  by 
popular  tcadirion  to  this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she 
erected  a tomb  for  her  husband,  9 stadia  high,  aud 
10  wide  ; she  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all 
its  wonders;  and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gar- 
dens in  Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  us  such 
strange  accounts.  Besides  conquering  many  nations 
of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a great  part  of 
Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuoces^ul  in  an  attack  which 
she  made  upon  Indio.  After  a reign  of  4*3  yean 
she  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  her  son  Ninyas, 
and  disappeared  from  the  earth,  taking  her  Oigbt 
to  heaven  in  the  form  of  a dove.  The  fabulous 
nature  of  this  narrative  is  apparent  It  is  probable 
that  Semiramis  was  originally  a Syrian  goddess, 
perhaps  the  same  who  was  worshipp)ed  at  .Ascalmi 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the  Heavenly  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  dove  was  sacred.  Hence  the 
stories  of  her  voluptuousness,  which  were  airrent 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Ov.  Am.  L 5.  11). 

Semn^nea,  more  rarely  Sen&dnes,  a German 
people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  beween  the  riven 
Viadus  (Otfor)  and  Albis  from  the  Riesen- 

gebirge  in  the  S.  as  far  as  the  country  around 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  and  Potsdam  in  the  N. 
8em5  aancci  [SANcca.] 

Semprdnla.  L Daughter  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  ceO' 
sor  B.  c.  109,  and  sister  of  the  2 celebrated  tribunes, 
married  Scipio  Africanns  minor.  Wife  of  I). 
Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  was  a woman  of  great 
personal  attractions  and  literary  Accomplishments, 
but  of  a profligate  character.  She  took  part  in 
Catiline’s  conspirncr,  though  her  husband  was  not 
privy  to  it. 

6empr6nla  Otmi,  was  of  great  anti(|uity,  and 
one  of  its  members,  A.  Seropronius  Atratinus,  olv 
tained  the  consulship  as  early  as  n.  c.  497,  12  yean 
after  tbs  foundation  of  the  republic.  The  Sem- 
jKvmii  were  divided  into  many  families,  of  which 
the  AraATixi  arere  patrician,  but  all  the  others 
were  plebeian : their  names  are  Asattit),  Blabsvo, 
Graccbuh,  Sopuna,  Tuditaicus. 

Siaa  (Senensis),  L {SemiifOfjiia),  sarramed 
Oalliea,  and  sometimea  called  SanogwUia,  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
riwr  Sena,  was  founded  by  the  Senones,  a Gallic 
people,  and  was  mode  a colony  by  the  Koicane 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Ssnones,  b.  c.  283.  In 
the  civil  war  it  espoused  the  Marian  party,  and 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey.^8.  (Niesa),  a 
town  in  Etruria  and  a Homan  colony,  on  the  rc^ 
fnun  Closium  to  Florentia,  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  times  of  the  empernn. 

I 9in5ea.  L X.  AnaatttB,  the  rhetorician,  was 
I bom  at  Cordoba  (Ooet/oro)  in  Spain,  about  b.c.  61. 
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S«neca  wu  at  Rome  in  the  early  period  of  the 
power  of  Au^iutua,  for  he  says  that  be  had  seen 
Ovid  declaiming  before  Arellius  Fuacui.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Spain,  and  married  llelria,  by 
whom  he  had  3 sons,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  L.  An- 
naeus Mela  or  Mella,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan, 
and  M.  Novatus.  Novatus  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
took  the  name  of  Junius  Gallia,  upon  being  adopted 
by  Junius  Gallio.  Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  <H|ue8trian  class.  At  a later  period  Seneca  re- 
turned to  Home,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
which  probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  come 
down  to  ua  I.  Cenirorernunm  lAbri  which 

he  addressed  to  his  3 sons.  The  1st,  2nd,  7th, 
8th,  and  lUth  books  only  are  extant,  and  these  are 
somewhat  mutilated  : of  the  other  books  only  frag- 
ments remain.  These  ControTersiae  are  rhetorical 
exercises  on  imaginary  cases,  tilled  with  common- 
places, such  as  a man  of  large  verbal  memory  and 
great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his  ready 
money.  2.  6'aasoniar«m  Liber^  which  is  probably 
not  complete.  We  may  collect  from  its  contents 
what  the  subjects  were  on  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  exercised  their  wits : one  of  them  is, 
Shall  Cicero  apologise  to  M.  Antonius?  Shall  he 
agree  to  bum  bis  Philippics,  if  Antonias  requires 
it  ? **  Another  is,  **  Shdl  Alexander  embark  on 
the  ocean?*'  If  there  are  some  good  ideas  and 
apt  expreuious  in  these  puerile  declamations,  they 
have  no  value  where  they  stand  ; and  probably 
most  of  them  are  borrowed.  No  merit  of  form  can 
compensate  for  worthlessnets  of  matter.  The  best 
edition  of  these  works  is  by  A.  Sebottus,  Heidel- 
lierg,  1603,  frequently  reprtnted.~2.  L.  AnnaetlB, 
the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Corduba,  probably  a few  years  B.C.,  and  brought 
to  Home  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a child. 
Though  he  was  naturally  of  a weak  body,  he  was 
a hard  student  from  his  youth,  and  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy. He  also  soon  gained  distinction  as  a pleader 
of  causes,  and  be  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  Caligula  by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
a case  in  the  senate  before  the  emperor.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  4 1),  Seneca 
was  banished  to  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Messa- 
lina  was  jealous.  After  8 years*  residence  in  Cor- 
sica, Seneca  was  recalled  (49)  by  the  influence  of 
Agrippina,  who  had  just  married  her  uncle  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained  a praetorship, 
and  was  made  the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitius, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  the  son  of 
Agrippina  by  a former  husband.  On  the  accession  , 
of  his  pupil  to  the  imperial  tlirone  (54)  after  the 
death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  became  <me  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  young  emperor.  He  exerted  his 
influence  to  check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but 
at  the  same  lime  he  profited  from  bis  position  to 
amass  an  immense  fortune.  He  supported  Nero  in 
his  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippuia.  and  was 
not  only  a party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (00), 
but  he  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  addressed  to 
the  s»‘iiate  in  justification  of  the  murder.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  abandoned  himself 
without  any  restraint  to  his  %’icious  propensities  ; 
and  tiie  presence  of  Seneca  soon  became  irksome  to 
him,  while  the  wealth  of  the  philosopher  excited 
the  em{>eror*s  cupidity.  Bumis,  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorian  gxuurds,  who  had  always  been  a firm 
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supporter  of  Seneca,  died  in  €3.  His  death  Mu 
the  power  of  Seneca  ; and  Nero  cow  fell  into  the 
bands  of  persoq%  who  were  exactly  suiu*d  to  aii 
taste.  Tigellinus  and  Feniiius  Ruf;is,  who  sar- 
ceeded  Dumis  in  the  command  of  the  pcaetoriac). 
began  an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  encHmous  weahi. 
his  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than 
of  the  emperor,  his  exclusive  claims  to  ekqae&ciL 
and  his  disparagement  of  Nero's  skill  in  drttau 
and  singing,  were  all  urged  against  him  ; aad  s 
was  time,  they  said,  for  Nero  to  get  rid  sf  i 
teacher.  Seneca  beard  of  the  charges  gainst  ks ; 
he  was  rich,  and  he  knew  that  Nero  wanted  Baser 
He  asked  the  emperor  for  permis&i<m  to  retire,  sad 
offered  to  surrender  ail  that  he  bad.  Nero  affkac 
to  be  grateful  for  bis  past  services,  reruard  tk* 
proffered  gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  perfidioo  » 
surauces  of  his  respect  and  affection.  Seneca 
altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  company,  mi 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  <£  htm 
health,  or  being  occupied  with  hit  philaaa|ikxs» 
studies.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  (65)  gave  at 
emperor  a pretext  for  putting  his  teacher  to  dffii 
though  there  was  not  cumplete  eridence  of  Smto 
being  a party  to  the  conspiracy.  Seneca  vst  it 
the  time  returning  from  Campania,  and  hid 
at  a villa  4 miles  f^rom  the  city.  Nero  sent  a c*- 
bune  to  him  with  the  order  of  death.  WahoBS 
showing  any  sign  of  alann,  Seneca  cheered  hs 
weeping  friends  by  reminding  them  of  the  ioMBs 
of  philosophy.  Embracing  his  wife  Pompes  Pn- 
lina,  he  prayed  her  to  moderate  her  griet,  aci  to 
console  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  hosband  by  th? 
refiection  that  he  had  lived  an  honooraUe  hk. 
But  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  wkir 
him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  bl<*v  opened 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.  Seneca's  body  was 
attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet ; the  Uoad 
would  not  flow  easily,  and  he  opened  the  ram  e 
his  legs.  His  torture  was  excessive  ; and  to  «w 
himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of  seeing  one 
suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to  her  chamber.  His 
lost  words  were  taken  down  in  writing  by  penoBs 
who  were  called  in  for  the  purpose,  and  were  sftff- 
wards  published.  Seneca’s  tortnenu  beoig  st£ 
prolong^  he  took  hemlock  from  his  friend  sd 
physician,  Statius  Annaeus,  but  it  had  no  efecL 
At  last  he  entered  a warm  bath,  and  ss  he 
sprinkled  some  of  the  water  on  the  slaves  crami 
to  him,  he  said,  that  he  made  a libation  to  Jufiner 
the  Liberator.  He  was  then  taken  imosvspoc^ 
stove,  where  he  was  quickly  suffocated.  Seiea 
died,  as  wras  the  fashion  among  the  Romans, 
the  courage  of  a stoic,  but  with  somewha;  af  • 
theatrical  affectation  which  detracts  from  the  4i^ 
nity  of  the  scene.  Seneca's  great  miaiocttiDe  ym 
to  have  known  Nero;  and  though  we  cannot 
that  he  was  a truly  great  or  a tr^y  good  tpaa,  hi 
characUT  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  d 
many  others  who  have  b^n  placed  in  equally 
cult  circumstances. — Seneca's  fame  rests  on  hii 
numerous  writings,  of  which  the  followup  sn 
extant:  — 1.  Ik  /ra^  in  3 books,  addrra^  to 
Novatus,  probably  the  earliest  of  Seneca^  wreki. 
In  the  1st  l>ook  he  combats  w hat  Aristotle 
Anger  in  his  Ethics.  2.  £k  C<msUattfMm  ad  Hk- 
riam  Matrtm  LiiffTy  a consolatory  letter  to  ha 
I rooUier,  written  during  bis  residence  in  CoCBca. 
It  is  one  of  his  best  treatisM.  3.  tk  Ow  Biiafisw 
od  Liher^  also  written  in  Ccnick  If  t 

is  the  woric  of  Seneca,  it  docs  him  no  credit  P^ 
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biu  wu  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius*  and 
the  Conaolatw  U intended  to  comfort  him  on  the 
occation  of  the  lou  of  bit  brother.  But  it  alio  con* 
aint  adulation  of  the  emperor,  and  many  erpree* 
sioni  unworthy  of  a true  stoic,  or  of  an  lionest 
man.  A,  Libtr  de  CoHSoitUiome  ad  Marciam^ytXiWtn 
after  bis  return  from  exile*  was  designed  to  console 
Marcia  for  the  loss  of  her  son.  Alarcia  was  the 
daughter  of  A.  Cremutius  Cordua.  5.  Dt  l*rot^ 
(Untia  Liier^  or  Quart  bonU  viru  mala  accitlant 
noa  sit  Prwidentui,  is  addressed  to  the  younger 
Lucilius*  procurator  of  Sicily.  The  question  that 
is  here  discussed  often  engaged  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers: the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicide  is  the  remedy  when  misfortune  has 
become  intolerable.  In  this  discourse  Seneca  says 
that  he  intends  to  prove  that  Providence  hath  a 
power  over  all  things*  and  that  God  is  always  pre- 
sent with  us.*'  C.  £k  Animi  TranifuUlUaie^  ad- 
dressed to  Serenas*  probably  written  soon  after 
Seneca's  return  from  exile.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  rather  than  a treatise : the  object  is  to  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  tranquillity  of  mind  can 
be  obtainetl,  7.  Ot  OmAantia  Sayientis  teu  r/uocf 
im  sapitmUm  non  cadit  injuria^  also  addressed  to 
Serenus*  is  founded  on  the  stoical  doctrioe  of  the 
impassireness  of  the  wise  man.  8.  De  dementia 
ad  ytrortein  Ca^arem  Lileri  duo^  written  at  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign.  There  is  too  much  of 
tlie  flatterer  in  this  ; but  the  adrice  is  good.  The 
2nd  book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  1st  chapter  of 
this  2nd  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told  of  Nero's 
unwillingness  to  sign  a sentence  of  execution,  and 
bis  excloinatioo*  ^ I would  I could  neither  read  nor 
write."  9.  De  BrtvUaU  Viiae  ad  Pamlinum  Liber^ 
recommends  the  proper  employment  of  time  and 
the  getting  of  wisdom  as  the  chief  purpose  of  life. 
10.  De  yUa  Ileata  ad  Gtdlumem^  addressed  to  his 
brother*  L.  Junius  Gal lio,  is  probably  one  of  the 
later  works  of  Seneci,  in  which  be  maintains  the 
stoical  doctrine  that  there  is  no  happiness  without 
virtue  ; but  he  does  not  deny  that  other  things*  as 
health  and  riches,  have  their  value.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  is  lost.  1 1.  Z>e  (Mio  aut  Seoetsu  6^- 
y/ien^ii,  is  sometimes  joined  to  No.  10.  12.  De  Bent- 
JiciU  Lihri  eeptem,  addressed  to  Aebudus  Liberslis* 
is  on  excellent  disctission  of  the  way  of  conferring  a 
favour*  and  of  the  duties  of  the  giver  and  of  the 
receiver.  The  handling  is  not  very  methodical, 
but  it  is  very  complete.  It  is  a treatise  which  all 
persons  might  read  with  profit.  13.  Eputolaead 
Luciliutn^  124  iu  number*  are  not  the  correspond- 
ence of  daily  life*  like  that  of  Cicero*  but  a collec- 
tion of  moral  maxims  and  remarks  without  any  sys- 
tematic order.  They  contain  much  good  matter* 
and  have  been  favourite  reading  with  many  distin- 
guished men.  It  is  possible  that  these  letters,  and 
irideed  many  of  Seneca's  moral  treatises*  were 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably 
after  be  had  lost  the  favour  of  Nero.  That  Seneca 
sought  consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  lite- 
rary oo:upatiun  is  manifest.  14.  Apocolocynto*ia^  is 
a satire  against  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  word 
is  a pluy  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deifleation*  and 
la  equivalent  iu  meaning  to  Pumpkinifleation*  or  the 
reception  of  Claudios  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
subject  was  w'ell  enough,  but  the  irtatment  has  no 
great  merit ; aiid  Seneca  probably  had  no  other 
object  than  to  gratify  his  spite  against  the  em- 
peror. 15.  Quaettionum  Xaturahum  Lilrt  aeptem^ 
addressed  to  Luedius  Junior,  it  not  a systematic 
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work,  but  a collection  of  natural  facts  from  variotu 
writers*  Greek  and  Roman,  many  of  which  are 
curious.  The  1st  book  treats  of  meteors*  the  2nd 
of  thunder  and  lightning*  the  3rd  of  w’ater*  the  4tb 
of  hail,  snow*  and  ice*  the  5tb  of  winds*  the  6tb  of 
earthquakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile*  and  the 
7 th  of  comets.  Aloral  remarks  arc  scattered  through 
the  work  ; and  indeed  the  design  of  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  to  find  a foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief 
part  of  philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
(Physic).  16.  Tragoediae^  10  in  number.  They 
are  entitled  Herenlt*  Furtm^  ThgeeUe^  Thehau  or 
Phoeni$*ae^  Hippolgtus  or  Phaedra,  G^tpss*  Tro~ 
atUs  or  A/edea*  Afjameninon,  Hercules 

(MaeuSs  and  Octavia.  The  utles  themselves*  with 
the  exception  of  the  OciuKuiy  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  tragedies  are,  Greek  mythological  subjects 
treated  m a peculiar  fashion.  They  are  written 
in  lambic  senahi,  interspersed  with  choral  parts*  in 
anapaestic  and  other  metres.  The  subject  of  the 
Octavia  is  Nero's  ill-treatment  of  his  wife*  his 
passion  for  Poppaea*  and  the  exile  of  Octavia. 
These  tragedies  are  not  adapted*  and  certainly 
were  never  intended  for  the  stage.  They  were 
designed  fur  reading  nr  fur  recitation  after  the 
Roman  fashion*  and  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a rhe- 
torical age.  They  contain  many  striking  passages, 
and  have  some  merit  as  poems.  Aloral  sentiments 
and  maxims  abound*  and  the  style  and  character  of 
Seneca  are  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  prose 
works. — The  judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have 
been  as  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character ; 
and  both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  iu  quotations ; but  this  is  mo 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quoting* 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  writers.  That  Seneca 
possessed  great  mental  powers  caimot  be  doubted. 
He  had  seen  much  of  human  life*  and  be  knew 
well  what  man  was.  llis  philosophy*  so  far  as  he 
adopted  a system*  w*aa  the  stoical,  but  it  was 
rather  on  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure  stoicism, 
llis  style  is  antithetical*  and  apparently  laboured  ; 
and  when  there  is  much  labour*  there  is  geneiallj 
aflectation.  Yet  his  language  is  clear  and  forcible; 
it  is  not  mere  words:  there  is  thought  always.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  modem  writer  who 
has  treated  on  murality*  and  has  said  so  much  that 
is  practically  good  and  true*  or  has  treated  the 
matter  in  so  attractive  a way.  The  best  editions 
of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Or»novius*  Leiden*  1649— 
1658,  4 vols.  12mo.;  by  Ruhkopf^  Lcipxig*  1797— ~ 
181 1,  5 to1s.8to.;  and  the  Bipont  edition*  Strass- 
burg,  1809*  5 vols.  8va 

Mnfcdo*  Hereiuilas*  was  a native  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  where  be  served  as  quaestor.  Ho  was  put 
to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accuMtion  of  Metius 
Chorus*  in  consequence  of  his  having  written  the 
life  of  Helvidiuf  Priscus,  which  he  composed  at 
the  request  of  Faimia*  the  wife  of  Helvidiuj. 

Senla  (Senensis:  Nryaa  or  Zewjg\  a Homan 
colony  iu  Liburoia  in  lllyricuin*  on  the  coast,  and 
on  the  road  from  Aquilcia  to  Siscia. 

Saninei,  a powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lugdn- 
nensii*  dwelt  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sequana 
(.Satae),  and  were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pari- 
sii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Camutea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Ai'dui*  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lingones  and  Mandu- 
bii.  Their  chief  town  was  Agcndicum*  aftera*ards 
called  Senones  (5rai).  A portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  u.  c.  400*  in  order  to  settle 
in  Italy ; and  as  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Italy 
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Tvu  already  occupied  by  other  Celtic  tribe®,  the 
Senone®  were  obliged  to  penetrate  a considerable 
distance  to  the  S,,  and  took  np  their  abode  on  the 
Adriatic  »eft  lietween  th«  rirera  Uti®  and  Aesis 
(between  Harenna  and  Ancona),  after  expelling 
the  Uml'riant.  Tn  ihi®  countr}"  they  fbtinded  the 
town  of  Sena,  They  extended  their  ravage®  into 
Etruria ; and  it  was  in  con®e<]Ucnce  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Roman®  while  they  were  laying 
siege  to  Closium,  that  they  marched  against  Rome 
and  tfH-k  the  city,  n.c  3!*0.  From  this  time  we 
find  them  ongagi^  in  con«tant  ho®tililie®  with  the 
Bomaiij-.  till  they  were  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed  by 
the  consnl  r>olabella,  'J83. 

Sentlnuffl  (Sentina®,Sentinati®:  nr.  iSoasr^- 
ftrio,  Ru.),  a fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not  far 
from  the  river  Aesis. 

SenUua  Satnrnlnna.  [Saturninits.] 

Sepias  (STpruft : St<7irorye\  a promontory  in  the 
S.E.  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Magnesia,  on  which 
a great  part  of  the  Heet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

Seplaala,  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Capua, 
where  perfumes  and  luxuries  of  a similar  kind 
were  sold. 

Sepphorit  (Snnpwpfr  : a city  of  Pa- 

lestine, in  the  middle  of  G^ilee,  about  half-way 
between  M.  Carmel  and  the  lake  of  Tibwias,  was 
an  insignificant  place,  until  Herod  Antipas  fortified 
it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the 
name  nf  Diocaasarea.  It  was  the  se4it  of  one  of 
the  5 .lewish  Sanhedrim;  and  continued  to  flonrish 
until  the  4 th  century,  when  it  waa  destroyed  by 
the  Caesar  Gallus,  on  account  of  a revolt  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Septem  Aquae,  a place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabini,  near  Rente. 

Septem  Fratree  ('Eirra  J^l  Zatonty 

i.  e.  //iU)y  a mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum  {Straits  of  G*Am//<ir),  con- 
nectet]  hy  a low  tongue  of  land  with  the  promon- 
toiy  of  Abyla,  which  is  also  included  under  the 
modem  name. 

Septem  Haxia,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  l.'igoons  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  by 
the  frequent  overflows  of  this  river.  Persons 
usually  saiU-d  through  these  lagoons  from  Ravenna 
to  Altinum. 

SeptempSda  (Septempedanus : San  Severino)^  a 
Roman  municipium  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Auximnm  to  Urbs  Salvia. 
Septlmlos  Oeta.  [Gbta.] 

Septlmlua  SerSnui.  [Sbrsnus.] 

Beptimius  Serfoma.  [Sevkrur.] 

Septlmlua  ndua,  a Roman  poet,  whom  Horace 
(i.  3.  9 — 14)  represents  as  having  ventured  to  quafif 
a draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and  as  having 
been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction  in  tragedy. 
In  this  passage  Horace  speaks  of  him  under  the 
name  of  Titius ; and  he  is  probably  tbe  same  indi- 
vidual with  the  Srf^mius  who  is  addressed  in  the 
6th  ode  of  the  '2nd  book,  and  who  is  introduced  in 
the  .'Hh  epistle  of  the  1st  book. 

Saqu&na  (^hW),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parti  of  that  country, 
and  flooring  through  the  province  of  Gallin  Lug- 
dtmensii  into  the  ocean  opposite  Britain.  It  is  346 
miles  in  length.  Its  principal  affluents  are  tbe 
Malrona  (JV/tinw),  Esia  ( OtM)  with  its  tributary 
the  Azona  {Aisne)  and  Incnunus  {Tonne),  This 


river  has  a slow  current,  and  is  nari^k  Vw 
Lutetia  Parisiorara  (Parts). 

Bequkai,  a powerful  Celtic  peepk  in  fitib 
Belgica,  separa^  from  the  H^.vetii  hr 
Jurossns,  from  the  Aedni  by  tbe  Aar.  md  fre 
the  province  Narbonensis  by  the  Rbons.  nket 
mg  the  country  called  Pnmehe  Chmpti  sad  Ir- 
rptndy.  In  the  later  division  of  the  proriac"* 
the  empire,  the  country  of  the  Seqinni  fira«  J 
special  province  under  the  name  of  Miiinasvja 
norum.  Thry  derfved  their  name  froos  tbe 
Sequana,  which  had  its  source  in  the  N.W.fr 
tiers  of  their  territorr ; but  their  couBtrr  - 
chiefly  watered  by  the  rivers  Aar  sad 
Their  chief  town  was  Vesontio  (Reso®(^}.  TV 
were  governed  by  kings  of  their  own,  tsd  vf 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Aedni. 

S^ueiter,  TlUua,  the  name  attached  to  s r *■ 
sary  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  ibr  ro 
graphical  names  contained  in  the  Roann 
The  tract  is  divided  into  7 sections: — 1.  jRw*- 
2.  Fmtes.  3.  hocus.  4.  AVaion.  S.  hStr- 
6.  Montes.  7.  f*cnte$.  To  which  in  tome  S:*' 
an  8th  is  added,  containing  a list  of  tV 
wonders  of  the  world.  Concerning  the 
sonally  we  know  nothing  ; and  he  prohsblf ' 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  5di«DttrT.  T> 
best  edition  is  by  Oberiinna,  Argent  177R. 
Sira.  [SuRiCA.] 

Benpio,  a surname  of  P.  Cornelias  Setpi? 
sica,  oonstil  b.c.  138.  [SerPio,  No.  18.] 
Buraplou  (Separlwr),  a physician  of  .\knsd^ 
who  Kved  in  the  3rd  century  B.C,  He  bsksf'' 
the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  so  much 
improved  the  system  of  Philinns,  that  the 
of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  bito.  ^ 
pion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  meet  vb 
mence  • but  neither  this,  nor  any  of  hi#  other  w* 
are  now  extant  He  is  terenl  time# 
and  quoted  by  Celsus,  Oalen,  and  others. 

Bertpis  or  Bartpia  (Sd^is),  an 
divinity,  whose  worship  waa  introduced  istoGc'' 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Hi# 
introduced  into  Rome  with  that  of  In#. 
Serbdnia  Licus.  [Sirdon:®  LAcrs] 
SerdQes  or  B&rdlca,  an  important  '■ 
Upper  Moesm.  and  the  capital  of  Dacb 
situated  in  a fertile  plain  near  the  soarcei^^ 
Oescua,  and  on  the  road  from  Naisfui  to  P^' 
pnlis.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  tbe 
Maximiaims  ; it  was  destroyed  hy  .\ttjl#,Vt* 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt ; and  it  bore  inUwR-^- 
ages  the  name  of  Triadiisa.  Its  ertco*"*® 
are  to  be  seen  S.  of  Sophia.  Serdica  defers 
name  from  the  Thniemn  people  Berdi 
BerBua,  niece  of  Theodosius  the  Grrsl, 
mother  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  wife  ^ 
licho. 

Serfittua,  Aanftona,  one  af  tbe  most 
friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  wbo 
him  his  work  De  TrantpedHtaic  and 
He  was praefectns  vigilom  under 
consequence  of  eating  a poisonous  kind  of 
Berinuf,  Q.  Bammonicus  (or  * 

joyed  a high  reputation  at  Rome,  in  ibr 
of  the  3rd  century  after  (Thrist,  as  a 
and  raried  knowl^ge.  As  the  friend 
whom  his  compositions  were  studied  ^ 

pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  St 
command  of  Cantcalla,  a.  D.  212,  ^ 

him  many  learned  works.  His  son,  ^ ^ 
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Mine  name,  waa  the  preceptor  of  the  yonnger  Gor- 
dian, and  beqoeathed  to  hie  pnpil  the  tnagnitwrit 
library  which  he  had  inherited  from  hia  &ther.  A 
medical  poem,  extending  to  115  hexameter  linea, 
has  descended  to  ue  under  the  title  .Screai  Sam- 
momd  de  .Xhdieina  proecepta  ai/uiem'iaa,  or  Prxtc- 
c^pta  de  yffdiciita  fxirvn  prtiio  pnrubiH^  which  is 
oaually  ascribed  to  the  elder  Sammonicus.  It  con- 
tains a considerable  amount  of  information,  ex- 
tracted from  the  best  authorities,  on  natural  history 
and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up  with  a number  of 
puerile  superstitions,  the  whole  expressed  in  plain 
and  almost  prosaic  language.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Biinnnnn,  in  his  Potiae  /Mtini  5/morw 
(4to.Leid.  1731,  voL  ii.  pp.  187 — 388). 

Serenas,  A.  Septlmioa,  a Roman  lyric  poeu 
who  exercised  his  mute  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
charms  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  rural  pur- 
suits. His  worics  are  lost,  but  are  frequently 
quoted  by  the  grammarians. 

Sdres.  [Ssarca.] 

Btrgia  Gens,  patrician.  The  Sergii  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Trojan  Sergestus  (Virg.  Am,  v. 
121).  The  Sergii  were  distinguished  in  the  early 
hist^  of  the  republic,  and  the  first  member  of  the 
geos  who  obtained  the  cmisulsbip  W'as  L.  Sergius 
Kidenaa,  in  B.C.  437.  Catiline  belonged  to  this 
gens.  [CATitiNA.]  The  Sergii  bore  also  the  fur- 
namet  of  Kmpd/itna,  Fidemu^  Oroto,  Patdus^  Phtn- 
CM,  and  Siius  ; but  none  of  them  are  of  suffleiem 
importance  to  require  a separate  notice. 

fsrgins,  a grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  hut 
later  than  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  the  author 
of  2 tracts;  the  1st  entitled  /«  pnmam  Domiti 
Editionem  Commentarium ; the  2nd,  In  gfcnndam 
Domsti  Editumem  f ommmtaria.  They  are  printed 
in  the  Gmtnntixiicac  Latinae  attetortt  antitpd  of 
Pntachius  (Hannor.  1805,  pp.  1816 — 18.38). 

Sirloa  (q  2npdr^,  ; SSres,  also  rarely  in 
the  sing.  2^}p,  S^r),  a country  in  the  extreme  K.  of 
Asia,  famous  as  the  native  region  of  the  silkworm, 
which  was  also  called  <r^p  ; and  hence  the  adjec- 
tire  ‘lericui*  for  tdhen.  The  name  was  known  to 
the  W.  nations  at  a very  early  period,  through  the 
use  of  silk,  first  in  W.  Asia,  and  afterwards  in 
Greece.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  until  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  name 
hiid  DO  distinct  geographical  signification.  Serica 
and  Seres  were  shnply  the  unknown  country  and 
people  in  the  far  East,  from  whom  the  article  of 
commerce,  silk,  was  c^htained  At  a later  perioil, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained  from 
th«  traders,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  by 
Ptolemy,  who  names  several  positions  that  can  be 
identified  with  reasonable  probability,  but  the 
detailed  mention  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
object  of  this  woHc.  The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  cor- 
responds to  the  N.  W.  part  of  Ckimiy  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  Ti*^  and  Ckdnrae  Tartary. 
The  cnpital,  Sera,  is  supposed  by  most  to  be 
Stnpatfj  on  the  H<vxnp-ho^  but  by  some  Prkmy. 
The  country  was  hounded,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
mi  the  N.  1^  nnknown  regions,  on  the  W.  by 
Scythia,  on  tfce  S.  and  S.  E.  by  India  and  the 
Sinae.  The  people  were  said  ^ some  to  he  of 
Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian,  origin,  and  by 
others  to  be  a mixed  race.  The  Great  Wall  of 
dtlCM  » mentioned  by  Ammianns  Marcellinut 
nndar  die  tunne  of  Aggerea  Scrium. 

■arfphaa  Serpho)^  an 

Uland  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  cme  of  the  Cyclades, 
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lying  hetw-een  Cythnns  and  Siphnus.  It  was  a 
smalt  rocky  island  about  12  miles  in  circum- 
ferance.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
island  where  iMnaii  and  Pers>‘us  landed  after 
they  had  been  exposed  by  Acrisius,  where  Pei> 
seufl  was  brought  up,  mid  where  he  afterwards 
turned  the  inbahirants  into  sWne  with  the  Gor- 
gon's head.  Seriphus  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  .\thens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  fifw  isiaads 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  At  a later 
time  the  inh.xbitants  of  Seriphus  were  noted  for 
their  poverty  and  wretchedne** ; and  for  this 
reason  the  island  waa  employed  by  the  Homan 
emperors  as  a place  of  banishment  for  state  crimi- 
nals. The  ancient  w'riters  relate  that  the  frogs  in 
Seriphos  were  mule. 

Sennyla  (2«p^vM : ’3tppv\iot)^  a town  in 
Afocedonia  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peuin-ula  Si* 
tbonia. 

Serr&niu,  Atillai.  Sermnus  was  originally 
an  agnomen  of  C.  Atilius  Regulus,  consul  a.c257, 
but  afterwards  became  the  name  of  a distinct 
family  of  the  Atilia  gens.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  derive  the  name  from  swera,  and  relate 
that  Regius  received  the  surname  of  Serranus, 
because  he  was  engaged  in  sowing  when  the  news 
was  brought  him  of  his  eK  vation  to  the  c*>nsaUhip 
(Virg.  Ant.  vi.  845).  It  appears,  however,  from 
coins,  that  .^fraaat*  is  the  proper  form  of  the  name, 
and  some  modern  writers  think  that  it  is  derived 
from  Saranum,  a town  of  Umbria. »!.  C.«  praetor, 
H.C.  218,  the  1st  year  of  the  2nd  t^nic  war.  and 
was  sent  into  northern  Italy.  At  a later  ;>eriod  of 
the  year  he  resigned  his  command  to  the  consul 
P.  S^ipio.  He  was  an  untnccessfiil  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216.  -^2.  C.,  curule  aedilo  195, 
with  L.  Sjeribonins  Libo.  They  were  the  1st 
aediles  who  exhibited  the  Megnlesia  os  ludi  sce- 
nici.  He  was  praetor  185.-3.  A,  praetor  192, 
when  be  obtained,  as  his  province,  Afaccdonia 
and  the  commnnd  of  the  fleet.  He  was  praetor  a 
2nd  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170. — 4.  M., 
praetor  174,  wtien  be  obtained  the  fwovince  of 
Sardinia.  — 5.  M.,  praetor  152,  in  Further  Spain, 
defeated  the  Lnsitani.— 6.  8^.,  consul  136.— 
7.  C.,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the 
year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were  bom. 
Although  a ^ stultissimus  homo,**  according  to 
Cicero,  be  was  elected  in  preference  to  Q.  Catulua. 
He  was  one  '>f  the  senators  who  took  op  arms 
acainst  Satnminus  in  100.  — 8.  8ex.,  sumamed 
Oaviulua,  because  he  originally  belonged  to  the 
Gavia  gens.  He  was  quaestor  in  63  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
favour;  but  in  his  tribunate  of  the  pleba,  57,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Cicero's  rwral  from 
banishment  .After  Cicero's  return  to  Home  he 
put  his  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring 
to  Cicero  the  site  on  which  his  house  had  tU)od,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

Serrhlum  (2«^ior),  a promontory  of  Thraoe 
in  the  Argaean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

Q.  8ert5r1aa,  one  of  the  most  extnordinary 
men  in  the  later  drees  of  the  republic,  wm  a native 
of  Nuriia,  a Sabine  village,  and  was  bom  of  ob- 
sctire  iMJt  respectable  parents.  He  served  under 
Marins  in  the  war  against  theTeutones;  and  befi»e 
the  battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (.4tx),  B.  c.  102,  be 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teotones  in  disguise  as  a 
spy,  fr>r  which  hrardoui  undertaking  his  intrepid 
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chATtcter  and  tome  knowledge  of  the  Gallic  Un- 
gul^;c  well  qualified  him.  He  alto  teired  at  th- 
bumu  militiim  in  Spain  under  T*  Didiot  (97). 
He  wat  quaettor  in  and  had  before  tbit  time 
lott  an  eye  in  battle.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
ciril  war  in  88,  he  declared  himtelf  against  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  though  he  was  by  no  meant  an 
admirer  of  hit  old  commander,  C.  Marius,  whose 
character  he  well  understood.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  4 mrmies  which  besieged  Rome  under  Ma< 
riut  and  Cinna.  He  n-at  howerer  opposed  to  the 
bloody  njatsacre  which  ensued  after  Marius  and 
Cinna  entered  Rome  ; and  he  was  to  iiKiignam  at 
the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the  slaves,  whom 
Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  he  fell  upon  them  in 
their  camp,  and  speared  4U()0  of  them.  In  83 
Ssertorius  was  praetor,  and  either  in  this  year  or 
the  following  he  went  into  Spain,  which  liad  been 
assigned  to  him  as  his  province  by  the  Marian 
party.  After  collecting  a small  body  of  troops  in 
Spam,  he  crossed  over  to  Mauretania,  where  he 
gained  a victory  over  Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla's 
generals.  In  consequence  of  his  success  in  Africa, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Homans,  to  become  their 
leader.  He  gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusi- 
UnLins  and  the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  forming  an  army,  which  for 
some  years  successfully  opposed  all  the  power  of 
Home.  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  }>eople  among  whom  he  was,  to 
strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A fawn  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a present, 
which  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  accompany  him 
in  his  w'alks,  and  attend  him  on  all  occasions. 
After  Sulla  had  become  master  of  Italy,  Sertorius 
was  joined  by  many  Romans  who  had  been  pro- 
scril>ed  by  the  dictator  j and  this  not  only  added  j 
to  his  consideration,  but  brought  him  many  good  ' 
ofKcers.  In  79  Metellus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  n considerable  force  against  Sertorius ; but 
Metellus  could  eflect  nothing  against  the  enemy, 
ile  was  unable  to  bring  Sertorius  to  any  decisive 
battle,  but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  IVrpcnia  with  53  cohorts  (PKRPBRNa], 
To  give  some  show  of  form  to  bis  formidable  power, 
Sertorius  established  a senate  of  300,  into  which 
no  provincial  was  admitted ; but  to  soothe  the 
more  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  to  have  some 
security  for  their  tidelity,  be  established  a school  at 
Hueftca  (Gstw),  in  .\ragon,  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning.  The 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Metellus 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  with  an  independent  command.  Pompey 
arrived  in  Spam  in  70  with  30,000  infantry  and 
lUOO  cavalry,  but  even  with  this  formidable  force 
he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  5 years  Sertorius  kept 
both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  cat  to 
pieces  a large  number  of  their  forces.  Sertorius 
was  at  length  assassinated  in  72  at  a banquet  by 
Perpema  and  some  other  Roman  officers,  who  bad 
long  been  jealous  of  the  authority  of  Uieir  com- 
mander. 

Servnia.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
and  the  daughter  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
n.  c.  91.  Servilia  was  married  twice ; 6rst  to  M. 
Juuius  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
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of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  and  leeoodlj  to  B.  Is- 
nius  SUanus.  consul  62.  She  ns  the  hrosni 
mistress  of  the  dictator  Caesu ; and  it  a remtri 
that  Bratus  was  her  son  by  Caear.  This  tai* 
however  cannot  be  trae,  as  Caesu  ni  adr  U 
years  older  than  Brutus,  the  former  haring  bee 
bora  in  100,  and  the  latter  m 85.  Shesorhe: 
both  her  lover  and  her  son.  After  the  butki 
Philippi,  Antony  sent  her  the  ashes  of  hff 
2.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  the  2nd  vik  i 
L.  Lucollns,  consul  74.  She  bore  LncuUossa 
but,  like  her  sister,  sh4  was  faithless  to  b«  ^ 
band  ; and  the  latter,  after  putung  up  witk  be 
conduct  for  some  time  &om  regard  to  M.  CatoCn- 
censis,  her  half-brother,  at  length  divcfwd  ba. 

SezVoia  Oeni,  was  one  of  the  Alba  bus 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hosiiliuk  Tbs^ 
was  very  celebrated'  daring  the  early  sge* 
republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  mm 
ence  in  the  state  down  to  the  impuial  pff»i  * 
was  divided  into  numerons  families,  of  ebsi  >h 
most  important  bore  the  namea  of '.^au,US 
MO,  CsHCA,  Glauclo,  Rullus,  Vatu.  ^ 
Serrlut  Manrua  ^oor&taf,  or  Samuil 
rlu*  Honoratu^  a celebrated  Latin  franMC» 
contemporary  with  Macrobini,  who  iatrodam** 
among  the  dramatis  personae  of  the 
His  roost  celebrated  production  wu  u 
commentary  up<m  Virgil  This  is,  noaiasjj* 
least,  still  extant;  but  from  the  wideJt 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  different  t ’ 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  changed  ud  ^ 
pointed  to  such  an  extent  by  the  tianiffil’®  • * 
middle  ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
much  belongs  to  Serrius  and  bow  msd  ^ 
hands.  Even  in  its  present  coodiikHW 
is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  U i» 
to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  , 

will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  ibe 
Virgil  by  Burmann.  Wo  possess  al»  tb* 
treatises  bearing  the  name  of  Serviai:"’^- 
veundam  £kmati  Kditionem  InlcTyrdutto-  - 
Iiatio«»e  uUimantm  Si/ilabanmi  ad  dfioim* 
6er.  Z.  Jn  He  centum  Afeiris  s.  (ish***^ 
Servius  TuUIus.  [Tullics.]  , , 

Sdskmos  (Snoeyidr),  a little  cast  nrrt 
Paphlagonia,  with  a town  of  the  same  nsiu- 
called  afterw*ards  Amastris.  . 

Sj^itris  (i4cenrrpis\  the  namegi^® 
Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egvpl  ^ 

iu  Manetfao  and  on  the  monuments 
Harnesses.  Ramses  is  a name  common  ® 
kings  of  the  18tb,  19th,  and  20th  dynuh^^. 
Sesostris  must  be  identified  with  Ramses, 
king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti*®^ 
fiither  of  Menephthah.  Sesostrii  wa»  » 
queror.  He  is  said  to  have  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
Europe;  and  in  all  the  countries 
quered  ho  erected  stefoe,  on  which  he 
bis  own  name.  He  returned  to  Eg3^ 
absence  of  9 years,  and  the  coaDti«*»^^; 
whom  he  brought  bock  with  him  **'*  ***U(CJ- 
in  the  erection  of  numerous  public  works- 
rials  of  Hamscs-Sesostris  still  exist  g 

whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  month  of  tu 
the  south  of  Nubia.  In  the  remniM  of 
temple  at  Thebes  we  see  his  victories  and 
represented  on  the  walls,  and 
there  some  of  the  natioiii  of  Afrio 
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li«  rabdoeA  The  name  of  SesottrU  U not  found  i 
on  monumenU,  and  it  wm  probably  a popular  fur- 
nanw  given  to  the  great  hero  of  the  19th  dynaaty, 
and  borrowed  from  Seaostru,  one  of  the  renowned  ^ 
king*  of  the  12th  dynaaty,  or  perhapa  from  Seior- 
tbui,  a king  of  the  3rd  dynaaty. 

Seati&nM  Arae  <C.  the  moat  W.-ly 

promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hiapania  Tarraco- 
nenaU  in  Gallaecia,  with  3 altars  consecrated  to 
Augustus. 

teatlmim  (Sestmaa,  •fttia : 6<s/ino),  a town  in 
Umbria  on  the  Apeimiiiea,  near  the  aourcea  of  the 
Piaaarua. 

Seatlni.  [Sutiuil] 

8estna  : Ialoca\  a town 

in  Thrace,  aituated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Uellespont  opposite  Abydoa  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  7 stadia  diiUnt.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Aeolians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Grecian  poetry 
on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero 
[Lkanobh],  and  in  history  on  account  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here  bnilt  across  the 
Hellespont  Sestns  was  always  reckoned  a place 
of  importance  in  consequence  of  its  commanding 
to  a great  extent  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  was  retaken  by  toe  Greeks,  b.  c.  47B, 
after  a long  siege.  It  lubsoquently  formed  part 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Set&bis.  [Sabtabis.] 

Mtlioii  (S«9wr),  a priest  of  Hephaestua,  made 
himself  master  of  Egrpt  after  the  expulsion  of 
Sabacon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Dodecarcbia,  or  government  of  the 
12  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  solo  sorereignty  of 
Pasmmitichuj.  Herodotos  relates  (ii.  141)  that 
in  Sethon's  reign  Saoacharibus,  king  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Assyrians,  advanced  againat  Egypt,  at 
which  SethoD  wu  in  great  alarm,  as  he  b^  in- 
sulted the  warrior  claaa,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  lands,  and  they  now  refused  to  follow  him  to 
the  war.  But  the  god  Hephaestua  came  to  his 
assistance ; for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Peliisium,  tho  field-mice  in  the  night  gnawed 
to  pieces  the  bow-strings,  the  quivers,  and  the 
shield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fied  on  the 
following  day  with  great  loss.  The  recollection  of 
this  miracle  was  perpetuated  by  a statue  of  the 
king  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  holding  a mouse 
in  his  hand,  and  saying,  **  Let  every  one  look  at 
me  and  be  pious.**  This  Saaaebaribus  is  the  Sen- 
nacherib of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  destruction  of ; 
the  Assyrians  st  Pelusium  is  evidently  only  another 
version  of  the  miraculout  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
rians by  the  angel  of  the  Lor  A when  they  hod  ad- 
V anced  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  this  event  hap- 
p4‘ned  in  B.C.  71 1. 

SitilA  (Setinus:  Seaxa  or  Sesss),  on  ancient 
town  of  Latium  in  the  E.  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Volscian  confederacy, 
but  was  aubsequenlly  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
coJoniae<L  It  was  here  that  the  Romans  kept  the 
Carthaginian  hostages.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
*-xc«lleQt  wine  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  which  was  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  finest  wine  in  Italy. 

a^wiroB,  X.  AoriUtu  Alexander,  usually 
tolled  Alexander  Seriras,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n. 

the  son  of  Gessius  Mardanus  and  Julia 
ManiaeBy  and  fint  cousin  of  Elagabalus,  was  bom 
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at  Arce,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  temple  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  which  bis  parents  bad  repaired  for 
the  celebration  of  a festival,  the  1st  of  October, 
A.  D.  205.  His  original  name  appears  to  have  been 
AUtiumtu  litumanms,  the  latter  appellation  having 
been  derived  from  bia  maternal  grandfather.  Upon 
the  elevation  of  Elagabalus,  be  accomponied  his 
mother  and  the  court  to  Rome,  a report  having 
been  spread  abroad  that  he  also,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  Coracalla.  In  221  he  was 
adopted  by  Elagabalos  and  created  Caesar.  The 
names  Alesiamu*  and  Bas$ianu$  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  A/.  Aurclitu  AUjtander  substituted  ; 
A/.  Aunliui  in  virtue  of  bis  adoption  ; AUjntmier 
in  cotisequence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a direct  reve- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On  the  death 
of  Elagabalus,  on  the  11th  of  March,  a.  i>.  222, 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  adding  Sevrrut  to 
his  other  designations,  in  order  to  mark  more  ex- 
plicitly the  descent  which  he  claimed  from  the 
father  of  Caracalla.  After  reigning  in  peace  some 
years,  during  which  be  reformed  many  abuses  in 
the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a war  with  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  lately  founded  the 
new  empire  of  the  Snssanidae  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthian  monarchy.  Alexander  gained  a great 
victory  over  Artaxerzes  in  232 ; but  he  was  unable 
to  prosecute  his  advantaffe  in  consc<|ucnce  of  intel- 
ligence having  reached  him  of  a great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  233,  and  in  the  following  year 
(234)  set  out  for  Oaul,  which  the  Germans  were 
devastating  ; but  before  bo  had  made  any  progress 
in  the  campaign,  he  was  waylaid  by  a small  band 
of  mutinous  solAeri,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Max- 
iminus, and  slain,  ^ong  with  his  mother,  in  the 
early  part  of  235,  in  the  30tb  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  l4th  of  his  reign.  Alexander  Severus  W’as 
distinguished  by  justice,  wisdom,  and  clemency  in 
all  public  transactions,  and  by  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  private  life. 

SlTirns,  A.  CancTna  [Cabcjna.] 

MTfirua,  Caaslos,  a celebrated  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  lime  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, was  bom  about  b.  c.  50  at  Longula,  in  La- 
tium.  He  was  a man  of  low  origin  and  dissolute 
character,  but  was  much  feared  by  the  severity  of 
his  attacks  upou  tbe  Roman  nobles.  He  must 
liave  commenced  his  career  as  a public  slanderer 
very  early,  if  be  is  the  person  against  whom  tbe 
6th  epode  of  Horace  is  directeA  as  is  supposed  by 
many  ancient  and  modem  oimmentators.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  Severus 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  tbe  island  of  Crete 
on  account  of  his  libellous  verses ; but  as  he  still 
continued  to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tibe- 
rius in  A.  D.  24  to  the  desert  island  of  Seriphos, 
where  be  Aed  in  great  poverty  in  the  2oth  year 
of  his  exile,  a.  ii.  33. 

S^virua,  Corsilltu,  the  author  of  a poem  en- 
titled Brilum  Siculum^  was  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  be  is  addressed  in  one  of  tbe 
Epistles  written  from  Pootus. 

B^Irerua,  FUtrlni  Valizlai,  Homan  emperor, 
A.  D.  30C — 307.  He  was  proclaimed  Caesar  by 
Gaierius  in  305 ; and  on  the  death  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  further  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  Galerios.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sent  apinst  Mazentios,  who  had  assumed 
the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The  expedition  how- 
ever was  uniucceaifal ; and  Severus  having  ni- 
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rendered  at  RaTcnna,  was  taken  f»iaaaer  to  Rome 

and  compelled  to  pat  an  end  to  bit  life. 

Slrdnu,  libll^  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  461 — 
465f  was  a Lncantan  by  birtb,  and  owed  hit  aooea> 
tion  to  Richner,  who  placed  him  on  the  throne  after 
the  attauination  of  Majoriaa.  During  hit  reign 
the  real  goremment  wat  in  the  bands  of  Ricinter. 
SeTerae  died  a natural  death. 

IMms,  L.  SepUndus,  Roman  emperor  a.  d. 
19S — 211,  wat  bom  146,  near  Leptis  in  Africa. 
After  holding  Tariout  important  military  commandt 
under  M.  Aureliut  and  Commodui,  he  was  at 
length  appointed  cnnKnander-tn-chief  of  the  army 
in  Pannouia  and  lUrria.  By  this  army  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Pertmax 
(19S).  He  forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where 
Julianas  had  been  made  emperor  by  tbe  praetorian 
troops.  Julianas  was  put  to  death  upon  nis  arrira] 
before  tbe  city.  [Julunub.]  SeTcms  then  turned 
hit  armt  against  Petcennins  Niger,  who  had  been 
saluted  emperor  by  the  eastern  legions.  The 
struggle  was  brought  to  a close  by  a decisire  battle 
near  Ittus,  in  which  Niger  was  defeated  by  Severus, 
arid  haring  been  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter  (194). 
Sercrus  then  laid  siege  to  Byxantinm,  which  re* 
ftised  to  submit  to  him  eren  after  the  death  of 
Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  196.  The 
city  was  treated  with  great  screrity  by  Sereros. 
Its  walls  were  ieveUed  with  tbe  earth,  its  soldiers 
and  magutrates  put  tn  death,  and  the  town  itself, 
deprived  of  all  its  political  pririloges,  made  over  to 
thr  Perinthians.  During  the  contina'ince  of  this 
siege,  Sererus  had  crossed  the  Kupbrates  ( 1 95)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotnmian  Arabians.  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  196,  and  in  tbe  same  year  proceeded  to 
Gaul  to  oppose  Albinus,  w*ho  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  country.  Albinus 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a terrible  ^ttle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  Fobruary,  197.  SeYcrua 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year  ; but  after  ro- 
nmining  a short  time  in  the  capital,  he  K’t  out  for 
tbe  East  in  order  to  repel  the  inrnsion  of  the  Par- 
thians.  who  were  ravaging  MesopntamiB.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates  early  in  198,  and  commenced 
a series  of  operations  ivhich  were  attended  with 
brilliant  restilts.  Seleucia  and  Babylon  were 
erscuated  by  the  enemy  ; and  Ctesiphon  was  taken 
and  plundered  after  a short  siege.  After  spending 
S years  in  the  East,  and  visiting  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Egj'pt,  Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For 
the  next  7 years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome  ; 
but  in  208  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta.  Here  be  carried  on  war  against 
the  Caledonians,  nnd  erected  the  celebrated  wall, 
which  bore  his  name,  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  After  remaining  2 ymra  in  Britain 
be  died  at  Eboracum  (York)  on  the  4th  of  February. 
21 1,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  18th  of 
his  reign. 

S^viroa,  Sulplcloa,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an  ec< 
clesiastical  historian,  was  a native  of  Aqultania, 
and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century 
under  Arcndiiis  and  Honoriua.  He  was  descended 
from  a noble  family,  and  was  originally  an  advocate ; 
but  be  eventually  became  a presbyter  of  the  church, 
and  attached  himself  closely  to  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  The  extant  works  ^ Sererus  are:  — 1. 
Hittoria  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  ex- 

ienduig  from  the  crocition  of  the  world  to  the  con- 
sulahip  of  Stilicho  and  Auieliamis,  a.  d.  400.  2. 
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Vi$a  & Martim  Throfwt.  &,  7Vss 
4./>wi4(^’elaa,oEnt[UBmgareriewofUie  dissmri'M 
which  had  ariam  amo^  ecdeaiastioi  in  the  Eaa 
r^rarding  ^ works  of  Origen.  5.  Eyittalmt  Sm. 
The  best  edhsoa  of  tbe  empfete  worlra  of  Seen 
it  by  Hieranymua  de  Pxato,  4to.  2 toU.  V«ml 
1741—1754. 

Senthet  (Se^r),  riie  same  of  aevecnl  kingi  d 
the  Odryiiaas  in  Thrace.  Of  theae  the  mm  m 
portant  was  the  nephew  of  Sitalcea,  whom  he  aae 
ceeded  on  the  throne  in  424.  Doing  a lang  roc 
he  raised  his  kingdom  to  a height  o(  power 
prosperity,  which  it  had  never  previooaly  aOnd 

SttUa  or  Sestia  Oena,  plebeian,  one  of  wkw 
memben,  namely,  L.  Seztina  SexthBus  Leian^ 
was  the  first  plebeoan  who  obtained  the 
8.  c.  366. 

Sextiaa  Aquae.  [Aquea  Bxxtiab.] 

SexUus  or  SestJua.  1.  P.,  quaentor  n.  c.  R 
and  tribune  of  the  {debt  57.  In  the  latter  jnr 
be  took  an  active  in  obtaining  Cieoe^  nd 
from  banishment.  like  MUe,  he  kept  a hmi  i 
aimed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Qodiua  and  bn 
tixans;  and  in  the  following  year  (56)  br  am 
accused  of  Vm  on  account  of  his  violent  acaiOEai 
his  tribunate.  He  was  deimided  by  Cieecs  is  is 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitt^  on  tbs  14A 
of  March,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  pamaM 
influence  of  Pompey.  In  53,  Sextixn  waspcMx. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sahw 
first  espoused  Pompeyh  party,  but  he  aftwavdi 
joined  Caenr,  who  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Ciffw 
docia.  He  wasaljve  m4S,  asappean  froaCam^ 
correipwideDce.^  SL  L.,  eon  of  the 
bis  first  wife,  Postomia.  He  served  nndw  JC  £b»- 
tus  in  Macedonia,  but  subeeqnently  beame  tin 
friend  of  Augustus.  One  of  HOToceh  oka  is  a5 
dressed  to  him.~5.  T.,  one  of  Cneenr's  h«n.ii 
Gaul,  and  afterwards  governor  of  tbe  pruriam  d 
Numidia,  or  New  Africa,  at  the  time  of  Cbmwl 
death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  war  ipwiT  Q. 
Comificins,  who  held  tbe  province  of  Old 
and  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  battle. 
Sextius  Caloinoa.  [Calvixcs.] 

Sextos  £m|drlciia,  was  a physician,  and  w 
oeived  his  name  Empuicus  from  bdonging  ts  ^ 
school  of  the  Empirici  He  was  a conteiapsaryd 
Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  oeDttr; 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Nothing  is  known  d W 
life.  He  belonged  to  the  Sceptical  ochool  ef  phih 
sopbj.  Two  of  bis  works  are  extant : — 1. 

**104  *TiOTvrs^(rc(y  ^ o-icrmicd  irrofir^furra^  cenass- 
hig  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Sceptics  in  3 boidcs.  1 
npby  rovt  iu'TtPfnjrucoi^  agaiatf  Ar 

Mathematki,  in  11  books,  is  an  attack  opcail 
positive  philosophy.  Tbe  first  6 books  are  ate 
futation  of  tbe  6 sdencee  of  grammar,  rhecwk 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astrol<^,  and  mask.  Th 
remaining  5 books  are  directod  against  legioBW* 
physical  pbilotophen,  and  ethical  writm,  mi 
form,  in  fiiet,  a distinct  work,  which  may  be  ikwtd 
as  belonging  to  tbe  'TUwrvrw<r«<s.  The  two  vwbi 
are  a great  repository  of  doubts  ; the  languagt  is  w 
clear  and  perspicuous  as  tbe  enbject  wiQ  a&w. 
Edited  by  Fabriciua,  Lips.  1718. 

Sextus  Eufoa.  1.  The  name  prefixed  to  aw^ 
entitled  Dc  HeffionUms  Urbiw  Homaty  pufaii^ad  ^ 
Onupbrius  Panrinint  at  Piaiddbrt  in  1558.  Hm 
work  is  believed  by  tbe  best  topocriq>1ie»  ta 
been  compiled  at  a late  pesrod,  and  ie  nsS  wg  wditi 
as  a document  of  authocny.««>ft.  Seztua 
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the  name  prefixed  to  aa  abridgment  of  Roman 
Uittory  in  28  short  chapters,  entitled  Rrmon'mti 
dc  Vidorm  ti  i’rerwnw  Pufmli  domain,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  command  of  the  emperor  Valena»  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  work  is  usually  prmied 
with  the  la^er  editions  of  Eutrapiua,  and  of  the 
minor  Roman  historians.  There  are  no  grounds 
isr  establishing  a connexion  between  Sextus  Rufus 
the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  work  De  Rt>- 
giomlxu, 

Sibaa  or  Sibi  (Zifcu,  Stfot),  a rude  people  in 
the  N.  W.  of  India  (in  the  Puujuh\  abore  the 
confluence  of  the  riTen  Hydaapas  (Jelttm)  and 
Acesines  (ChmaL),  who  were  clothed  in  skina  and 
armed  with  clubs,  and  whom  therefore  the  soldiora 
of  Alexander  regarded,  whether  aerioualy  or  in 
jest,  as  descendants  of  Uercnles. 

Slbyllaa  (S/CvAAcu),  the  name  by  which  aeroal 
prophetic  women  are  designated.  The  first  Sibyh 
from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  hare  derired 
their  name,  is  called  a daughter  of  Iterdanns  and 
Neso.  Some  authors  mentioci  only  4 Sibyla,  the 
Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Samian  ; hut  it  was  moK  comrooiily  helieTod  that 
there  were  10,  namely,  the  Babylonian,  the  Li- 
byan, the  Delphian  (an  elder  Delphian,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  a younger  one), 
the  Cimmerian,  the  Erythraean  (also  an  elder  and 
a younger  one.  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  Ha- 
rophile),  the  Samian,  riie  Cumaean  (sometimes 
identihed  with  the  Erythraean),  the  HeUespontian, 
or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Cumaean, 
who  is  mentiooed  under  the  names  of  Herophile, 
Demo,  Phememoe,  Deipbobe,  Demophlle,  and  Amal- 
thea.  She  was  consuited  by  Aeneas  before  he 
deoceuded  into  the  lower  world.  She  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and  iht  is  the 
one  who,  accordii^  to  tradition,  appeared  before 
king  Tarquinius,  offering  him  the  SibylUoo  books 
for  sale.  Respecting  the  Sibylline  books,  see  Uiet. 
of  Amtiq,  art.  SiijjfUimi  Libri. 

Sleambri  [Syosubrl] 

fttflni,  Bloili,  fliceUdUa.  [Sicilia.] 

Bie&xii  (i.  c.  osMisriw),  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  certain  savage  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the  Thupi  of  India, 
avowed  murderers  by  profestioiL  In  the  same 
mountains  there  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  a branch  of  the  fanatic  sect  called 
whose  habits  resembled  those  of  the 
Sicorii,  and  whose  name  the  Crasaden  imported 
into  Europe  ; but  these  were  of  Arabian  origin. 

Sicca  Vsnsria  (prob.  Al-Kaf)^  a considerable 
city  of  N.  Africa,  ou  the  frontier  of  Nunudia  and 
Zeugitana,  built  on  a hill  near  the  river  Bogradas. 
It  derived  iu  name  from  a temple  of  Venus,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  wonhipped  with  rites 
peculiar  to  the  corretpondiog  eastern  deity  Astarte, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pUme  was  a 
Phoenician  settlement 

Sichaeni,  also  called  Acerbas.  [AesaBsa] 
fflcQia  {SiciUf\  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  It  was  supposed  by  the  an- 

cients to  be  tl»e  same  as  the  Hmneric  island  ITkH- 
naeia  {Qptyatcia)^  and  it  was  tberafoce  frequently 
called  Tbrinacm,  Triaacia,  or  Trinacrit,  a name 
which  was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  tri- 
angular figure  of  the  island.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Reman  poets  called  it  Txiqaetra.  Its  more 
usaal  Dsme  came  fram  its  later  inhabitants,  the 
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Sie^  whence  it  was  called  Sioelia  (Sia«\fri), 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  Sloilla.  As  the 
Siceli  also  bore  the  name  of  Sicatii,  the  island  was 
also  called  Bioania  {2uccufia).  Sicily  is  separated 
from  the  S.  coast  of  Italy  by  a narrow  channel 
called  Fretnm  Sicalmn,  101061111166  simply  Fretum 
(IlepOMdr),  and  also  Soyllaeum  FratiLBi,  of  which 
the  modem  name  is  Paro  di  bfeanma.  The  sea  on 
the  £.  and  S.  of  the  island  was  also  called  Mare 
SiottlniXL  The  island  itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle.  The  N.  and  S.  aides  are  about  175 
miles  each  in  length,  not  including  the  windings  of 
the  coast;  and  the  length  of  the  E.  side  is  about 
US  miles.  The  N.  W.  point,  the  Prom.  LU^- 
baetm^  ii  about  SO  miles  from  C.  1km  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  ; the  N.  £.  point.  Prom.  Pelanu^  is  about 
8 miles  from  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  Italv  ; and 
the  6.  E.  point.  Prom.  Fadymuy  is  60  miles  from 
the  island  of  Malta.  Sk^y  iformed  origiDally 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  torn  away  frtnn  it  by  some 
volcanic  eruption,  as  the  ancients  geocrslly  be- 
lieved. A range  of  mountains,  which  are  a conti- 
nnation  of  the  Apennines,  extends  throughout  the 
island  from  £.  to  W.  The  general  name  of  this 
moantatn-range  was  Nebrodi  Montes  {Afadomia\ 
of  which  there  were  several  offshoots  known  by 
different  names.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were,  the  oelelwmted  volcano  Aetna  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  islsnd,  Eryx  (^.  Oiuliano)  in  the  extreme 
W.  near  Drepanum,  and  the  Heraei  Montes 
{MomH  Sori)  in  the  S.  running  down  to  the  {m>- 
montory  Pachynus.  A large  number  of  rivers 
flow  down  from  the  mount^s,  but  most  of  them 
are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  summer.  The  soil  of 
Sicily  was  very  fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity 
an  immense  quanti^  of  wheat,  on  which  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  reli^  to  a great  extent  for  their 
subsistence.  So  celebrated  was  it  even  in  early 
times  on  account  of  its  corn,  that  it  was  repre- 
sented ns  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as  the 
favourite  abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it  was  in 
this  island  that  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Besides  com 
the  island  prodneed  excellent  wine,  nffron,  honey, 
almonds,  and  the  other  southern  fruits.  The  earli- 
est inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  been  the 
savage  Cyclopes  aud  LiwstiygSncs  ; Init  these  are 
fabulous  beings,  and  the  first  inhabitants  m«i- 
tioned  in  history  are  the  Bieani  (Siiwoi'),  or 
Sseflli  (2i«sAof),  who  crossed  over  into  the  islaud 
from  Italy.  Some  writers,  indeed,  regard  the 
Sicani  and  SicuH  as  two  distinct  peoples,  supposing 
the  latter  only  to  have  migrated  from  Italy,  and 
the  former  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inliabitonts 
of  the  country ; but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
making  any  distinction  between  them.  They  ap- 
pear to  hare  l>een  a Celtic  people.  According  to 
Thucydides  their  origimd  setllenieiit  was  on  the 
river  Sicamu  in  Iberia  ; but  as  Thucydides  extends 
Iberia  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  it  is  probable  that 
Bicanus  was  s river  of  Omul,  and  it  may  liave  l»een 
the  Seqoans,  as  some  modem  writers  suppose. 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  these  Sicani,  l>eiug 
hard  pressed  by  the  Ligyes  (Liguret),  crossed  the 
Alps  and  settled  in  Latium  ; that,  being  driven 
out  of  this  country  by  the  Aborigines  with  the  help 
of  Pelasgians,  they  migrated  to  the  S.  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  lived  for  a coMiderable  time  along 
with  the  Oenotruuis ; and  that  at  last  they  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
They  spread  over  the  greater  port  of  the  island. 
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hot  in  Inter  timet  were  found  chieOy  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  N.  part;  tome  of  the  mott  important 
towns  belonging  to  them  were  Herbitn,  Agyriom, 
Adranum,  and  Knna.  The  next  immigrmnu  into 
the  ieland  were  Cretan*,  who  are  said  to  hare 
come  to  Sicily  under  their  king,  Minoa,  in  ponuit 
of  Daedalut,  and  to  have  aettl^  on  the  S.  coatt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum,  where  they 
founded  Minoa  (afterwa^  Heraclea  Minoa). 
Then  oune  the  Elymaei,  a small  band  of  fogitire 
Trojant,  who  are  laid  to  hare  built  Entella,  Eryx, 
and  Egetta.  Theee  Cretans  and  Elymaei,  how* 
erer,  if  indeed  they  erer  ritited  Sicily,  toon 
became  incorporated  with  the  Siculi.  The  Phoe* 
nkians  likewise  at  an  eariy  period  formed  settle- 
ments, for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  but  more  especially  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  parts.  They  were  lubsequently  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their  settlements 
before  the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
confine  themselres  to  Motya,  SolQt,  and  Panormus. 
But  the  most  important  of  all  the  immigrants  into 
Sicily  were  the  Greeks.  The  first  body  of  Greeks 
who  landed  in  the  island  were  Cbalcidians  ^m 
Euboea,  and  Megarians  led  by  the  Athenian 
Thuclea  These  Greek  colonists  built  the  town  of 
Naxut,  B.C.  735.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
other  Greek  colonists,  who  founded  a number  of 
Tery  flourishing  cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734, 
Leontini  and  Catana  in  730,  Megara  Hybla  in 
726,  Oela  in  690,  Selinus  in  626,  Agrigentum  in 
579,  etc.  The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling 
race  in  the  island,  and  received  the  name  of  Sioa- 
li5taa  (SiXsAu^cu)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  At  a later  time  the  Cartha* 
giniani  obtained  a firm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their 
first  attempt  was  made  in  460  ; but  they  were 
defeated  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  retire 
with  great  lose.  Their  2nd  invasioD  in  409  was 
more  saccesafuL  They  took  Selinus  in  this  year, 
and  4 years  afterwards  (405)  the  powerful  city  of 
Agrigentum.  They  now  became  the  permanent 
master*  of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  and  were 
engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  Syracuse  and  the 
other  Greek  cities.  The  stniggie  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  continued,  with  a few 
interruptions,  down  to  the  lit  Punic  war  ; at 
the  close  of  which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  the  W.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
made  a Roman  province.  The  £.  part  still  con- 
tinued under  the  rule  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  as  an 
ally  of  Rome  ; but  after  the  revolt  of  Syracuse  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  the  conquest  of  that  city 
by  Marcellos,  the  whole  island  wot  made  a Roman 
province,  and  was  administered  by  a praetor. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  more  attention  was 
paid  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce ; and  conse- 
quently the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  gradually 
declin^  in  prosperity  and  in  wealth.  Tiic  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  received  the  Jtu  iMtii  from 
Julius  Caesar;  and  Antony  conferred  upon  them, 
in  accordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  Caesar's  ^nll, 
the  full  Roman  franchise.  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  held  the  island 
for  several  yesuv,  founded  colonies  at  Messana, 
Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Thermae,  and 
Panormus.  On  the  dowofal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Sicily  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths ; but  it  wm  taken  from  them  by  Beli- 
•arias  in  a.  d.  536,  and  annexed  to  the  Byxantine 
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empire.  It  cootinoed  a proTmc<‘  of  Uta 
till  828,  when  it  was  conquered  bv  tbe 
— Literature  and  the  arts  were  atltinud  rz 
great  success  in  the  Gre^  cities  of  SidlT.  hvu 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophen  Eope^a.  Es- 
charmus,  and  Dicaearchos ; of  the 
Archim^es ; of  the  physiciani  si 

Acron ; of  the  historians  Diodoruk  Airxbt. 
Philistus,  and  Timaeus ; of  the  rhetaricki  Ge- 
gias ; and  of  the  poets  Stesichoros  sad  Tbeecci 

Sidma.  [NiiroLta,  Nck  5.1 

Sicinlni.  1 L.  Sidnius  Bcuutu,  ^ iais 
of  the  plebeians  in  their  tecessioo  to  tbeSs?). 
Mount  in  B.  c.  494.  He  was  chosen  one  af » 
first  tribunes.  — 8.  L.  Sicimas  Bentatus.  aj 
by  some  writers  the  Roman  Achilles.  Hf  s c: 
to  have  fought  in  120  battles,  to  have  iUjI 
the  enemy  in  single  combst,  to  have  recei^rl 
wounds  on  the  frrat  of  his  body,  snd  to  bn ) 
companied  the  triumphs  of  9 generals,  vb'w  n 
lories  were  principally  owing  to  his  valoor.  Htn 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  454.  He  was  put  te  is 
by  the  decemvirs  in  450,  beemse  he  ada^--' 
to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  secede  to  Sar 
Mount.  The  persons  lent  to  assassintte  bs  - 
upon  him  in  a Umely  spot,  but  he  killed  bcs 
them  before  they  succe^ed  in  despstchicx  ha 

Sielsus  (SUrtyof : ’XuctpiTtis : Sihao)*  s ax 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  SpsK'- 
between  Pbolegandrus  and  lot,  with  i 
the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  onp 
called  Oenoh*  from  its  cultivation  of  the 
to  have  been  named  Sicinus  after  a son  of  T*: 
and  Oenoe.  It  was  probably  colomiec  ' 
loniana  During  the  Persian  war  it  sabeix-'- 
Xerxes,  but  it  afterwards  formed  part  of  tb? 
nian  maritime  empire. 

Siedris  (Seprey,  a river  in  Hispsms 
nensis,  which  had  its  source  in  the  tenitsr^ 
Cerretani,  divided  the  llergetes  and  Ucro- 
flowed  by  Ilerda.  and  after  receiving  lb  • 
Cinga  (CVaoti),  fell  into  the  Iberus,  near 

SioftlL  [Sicilia.] 

Sieftltim  Fretnm,  Sieftlnm  Maze. 
Bicftloa  Flaceos.  [Flaccub.] 

Stej^dnla  ( Sixwria),  a wnwll  district  a ■ 
NE.  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  Lb' 
territory  of  (^rinth,  on  the  W.  by  Achaii.  * 
S.  by  the  territory  of  Phlius  and  Clecuae.*^ 
the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  am 
country  was  probably  somewhat  lesi  thu 
square  miles.  It  consisted  of  a plain  near 
with  mountains  in  the  interior.  Its  riven,  •hx--  '■ 
in  a N.E.-ly  direction,  were  Sythas  on  the 
of  Achaia,  Helisson,  Sellels,  and  Asopos  intb 
terror,  and  Nemea  on  the  frontier  of  the 
of  Corinth.  The  land  was  fertile,  and 
excellent  oil.  Its  almonds  and  its  fish 
much  prized.  Its  chief  town  was 
2urv«jFWT),  which  was  situated  a little  to  tb 
of  the  river  Asopus,  and  at  the  distance  ^ 24 
according  to  others,  12  stadia  from  the  wa  1 
ancient  city,  which  was  situated  in  the  pb- 
destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorceles, 
city,  which  bore  for  a short  time  the  naaw  « 
metrias,  was  built  by  him  on  the  high 
close  to  the  Acropolis.  The  bsrboor,  »hk- 
cording  to  some,  was  connected  with 
means  of  long  walls,  was  well  fortified,  and 
a town  of  itself.  Sicyoo  was  one  of  the 
cient  cities  of  Greece.  It  is  said  to  hi”  ^ 
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oHf(iaa)Ir  called  Aegialfia  or  Aegiali  {AiyiiXua^ 
ArytoAoi),  after  an  ancient  king«  Aegialeus  ; to 
have  been  subiequently  named  MecOne 
and  to  bare  been  bnally  called  Sicyon  from  on 
Athenian  of  thi»  name.  Sicyon  U repreeented  by 
Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Agamem- 
non ; but  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  it  be- 
came subject  to  Phalces,  the  son  of  Tcroenua,  and 
was  hcstceforward  a Dorian  state.  The  ancient 
inhabitants!  however,  were  formed  into  a 4lh  tril>e 
called  Aegialcit,  which  possessed  equal  rights  with 
the  tribes  of  the  ilylleis,  Pampbyli,  and  Dy- 
mauatae,  into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were 
divided.  Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  extent 
of  its  territory,  never  attained  much  political  im- 
portance, and  was  geuerally  dependent  either  on 
Argus  or  Sparta.  At  the  time  of  the  2nd  Messe- 
nian  aar  it  became  subject  to  a succession  of 
tyrants,  who  administered  their  power  with  mo- 
deration .and  justice  for  100  years.  The  Brit  of 
these  tyrants,  was  Andreas,  who  began  to  rule 
K.C.  G7b.  He  was  followed  in  succession  by  Myron, 
Arittonymus,  and  Clisthenes,  on  whose  death,  about 
576,  a republican  form  of  government  was  esta- 
blished. Clisthenes  had  no  male  children,  but 
only  a daughter,  Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the  I 
Athenian  Megacles.  In  the  Persian  war  the  ' 
Sicyoiiianstent  1 5 ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,and 
30U  hopliles  to  the  battle  of  Plataca.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
wars,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice  defeated  and  their 
countiy’  laid  waste  by  the  Athenians,  hrst  under 
Tolmtdes  in  456,  and  again  under  Pericles  in  454. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  took  port  with  the 
Sfortans.  From  this  time  till  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  their  history  requires  no  special  men- 
tion ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Sicyon 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  in  consequence 
«f  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratus,  who  united 
it  to  the  Achaean  league  in  251.  Under  the 
]{omans  it  gradually  declined  ; and  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
many  of  its  public  buildings  were  in  ruina  — 
Sicyon  was  fur  along  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art.  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  painting,  which  was  founded  by  Knpompus,  and 
which  produced  Pamphilus  and  Apelles.  It  is  also 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in 
Greece,  which  was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Di- 
poenus  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  about  560;  but  its 
earliest  native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachus. 
Lysippus  was  also  a native  of  Sicyon.  The  town 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill  dis- 
played in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made  by  its 
inhabitants,  among  which  we  6nd  mention  of  a 
particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  prised  in 
all  parts  of  Greece. 

81d&,  Side  Zi81ri)r,  and  2i8Vv?r,  Sidltes 
and  Sidfites),  1.  {E*ki  Adalia^  Hu.),  a city  of 
Pamphyiia,  on  the  coast,  a little  W-  of  the  river 
Melos.  It  was  an  Aeolian  eolony  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  and  was  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Athena,  who  is  represented  on  its  coins  holding  a 
pomegranate  (el8Tf)as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In 
the  divisi<m  of  the  provinces  under  Constantine,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  Pamphyiia  Prima.~2. 
The  old  name  of  Polemonitim,  from  which  a Bat 
district  in  the  N.E.  of  Pontus  Polcmoniacus,  along 
the  coast,  obtained  the  name  of  Sid€ne 
Siddant.  [PoLSMoNiuM.] 

Sldlclni,  an  Ausouian  people  in  the  N.  W.  of 
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Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Samninm,  whe, 
being  bard  pressed  by  the  Samnites,  united  them- 
selves to  the  Campanians.  Their  chief  town  was 
Teaoum. 

Sldon,  gen.  onis  gen.  StSwvof,  SiSdrex, 

0.  T.  Tsidon  or,  in  the  £ngli>h  form.  Zidoo: 
2i8«#rto5,  2i8d»'ior,  Sidonius : Saidas  Hu.), 
for  a long  time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient,  of  the  cities  of  Phoenice.  As 
early  as  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
it  is  called  * Great  Zidon*  (Joshua,  xi.  8.).  It 
stood  in  a plain,  about  a mile  wide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  N. 
of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  gcog.  miles)  S.  of  Bery tus, 
66  miles  W.  of  Damascus,  and  a day's  journey 
N.  W.of  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Paneas,  It  had 
a fine  double  harbour,  now  almost  filled  with  sand  ; 
and  was  strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Phoenice,  until  eclipsed 
by  its  own  colony.  Tyre  [Tyrus]  ; and  its  power 
on  the  land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all 
l^hoenice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  the 
Judges)  over  at  least  a part  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidon  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  T>Te.  It  pro- 
bably regained  its  former  rank,  as  the  first  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shalmaneser 
at  the  time  of  the  Assjrian  conquest  of  Syria,  for 
we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  king  under  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  In  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  furnished 
the  best  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  and  their  king 
obtained  the  highest  place,  next  to  Xerxes,  in  the 
council,  and  above  the  king  of  Tyre.  Sidon  re- 
ceived the  great  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the 
reign  of  Arlaxerxes  III.  Oebus,  when  the  Si- 
donians, having  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  Pboe- 
oicc  and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochus  by 
their  ow*n  king,  Tennes,  burnt  themselves  with 
their  city,  u.  c.  351.  The  city  was  rebuilt,  but 
the  fortifleations  were  not  restored,  and  the  place 
was,  therefore,  of  no  further  importance  in  military 
history.  It  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of 
I PuoiNici,  and  under  the  Romans  it  retained 
' much  of  its  commercial  importance,  which  it  has 
not  yet  entirely  lost.  In  addition  to  its  commerce, 

, Sidon  was  famed  for  its  manufocturea  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Phoenicia. 

Sid&idai  ApoUin&rif,  whose  full  name  was 
C.  Sollita  SidomiuM  ApoiUnaru^  was  bom  at  Lug- 
dunum  (/.yowi)  about  a.  d.  431.  At  an  early  age 
he  married  Papianilla,  the  child  of  Flavius  Avitiu; 
and  upon  the  elevation  of  his  father-in-law  to  the 
imperial  dignity  (456),  be  accompanied  him  to 
Home,  and  celebrated  his  consulship  in  a poem  still 
extant.  Avitus  raised  Sidonius  to  the  rank  of  a 
senator,  nominated  him  prefect  of  the  city,  and 
caused  bis  statue  to  be  placed  among  the  efligies 
which  graced  the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfal 
of  Avitus  threw  a cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sido- 
niui,  who  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons,  and 
having  endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  pur- 
chased pardon  by  a complimentary  address  to  the 
victorious  Majorian.  The  poet  was  not  only  for- 
given, but  was  rewarded  with  a laurelled  bust,  and 
with  the  title  of  count.  After  passing  some  yean 
in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  Sidonius 
was  despatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  the  character  of 
ambassador  from  the  Arvemi  to  Anthemius,  and 
on  this  occasion  delivered  a third  panegyric  n 
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boDoiir  of  a tbird  prince,  v{»ch  prored  not  ieu 
cticcetffal  than  hu  f>nner  effbru,  for  be  tra«  ncrv 
ni»^  to  the  rank  of  a pathciaa,  afaio  appotciod 
prefect  of  the  citr,  and  once  more  honou^  with 
a ftatoe.  Bot  a attU  more  remarkable  tribate  wa« 
lOOQ  aficnrard^  rendered  to  bit  talenta ; for  a^ 
tbousb  not  a priest,  the  racant  »«e  of  Oermoot  b 
was  forced  opon  bis  reloctant  accrptaxice 
(47'2)a:  the  death  of  tbe  bishop  Kparrbmi.  ^rin^ 
the  remainder  of  hU  life  he  derot^  kimacK  to  the 
dnt^es  of  his  sacred  oAce,  and  especialir  naisted 
vith  ener^  the  pro^^reas  of  Arianism.  He  died  m 
482,  or,  according  to  otbm,  in  484.  Tbe  extant 
works  of  Sidoniosare : — I . CbrsicBB,  24  in  mnaber, 
eoiDpcrsed  in  Taxioos  measnrea  open  Tarioas  anb}ecti. 
Of  these  tbe  most  important  an  the  3 paDc^grrics 
alreadj  mentioned.  2.  Epi$totantm  Libri  IX^ 
containing  147  Icttm,  many  of  them  mtefapcried 
with  pieces  of  poetry.  They  are  addnased  to  a 
vide  ctitrle  of  relatives  and  friroda  upon  topicscon- 
nected  with  politics,  literature,  and  domestic  occur* 
rences,  bnt  seldom  touch  upon  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Tbe  vrilinzsof  Sidonios  are  cbaracterised  by  great 
subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  phraacoiogr 
abouitdiog  vith  hank  and  riolent  metapbort. 
HvDce  he  U generally  obscoze  ; but  his  works 
throughout  boar  the  impresj  of  an  acute,  Tigomus, 
and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  Tbe  best  ^hion 
of  his  works  is  that  of  $irmond,  4to.  Pans,  1652. 

8id1U  (ZiSotlr,  -ovrros : 2t8avrrior>,  a fortified 
place  in  tbe  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Cenebreae,  and  a little  to  the  E.  of  Crommyon.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  applea 

Sidiuta  (23oiff^<ra),  a small  place  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  tbe  territory  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Erythra. 

Sidjfnut  (ri  : Traioorcar  Hitar^  Rn.),  a 

town  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  on  a mountain,  N.  of 
tbe  mouth  of  Xanthna 

81^  (2<7a),  a considerable  tea-port  town  of 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  a rirer  of  the  same 
name,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  into  a large  bay, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  Its  site 
has  not  been  identifitd  with  certainty. 

8£geum  ( yeMu/ten  >,  tbe  N.W.  promontory  of 
the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  ail  Asia,  and 
tbe  S.  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont, 
opposite  to  tbe  Prom.  Mastusinm  (C.  at 

the  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  m-as  a sea- 
port  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  tbe  object 
of  conicntion  between  the  .Aeolians  and  the 
Athenians,  in  the  war  in  w'hicb  Pittacus  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valtHir,  and  in  which 
Alcaeus  lost  his  shield.  [Pirractrs:  .ALca*ra.] 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Pisiitm- 
tidae,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  soon  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest. 

Signia  (Signinns : a town  in  Latimn  on 

the  E.  side  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  founded  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for  its  astringent  wine, 
for  its  pears,  and  for  a particular  kind  of  pavement 
for  the  floors  of  houses,  called  opus  Signinum^  con- 
sisting of  plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder 
and  tempered  with  mortar.  There  are  still  re- 
mains of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Sigrltun  (2iyp(or ; S*gri\  the  W.  promontory 
of  tbe  island  of  Lesbos. 
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I $2^  8Qva  a brfe  fwnt  is  fr^nnae 

. the  Apeamines,  extewdmg  & sf  C«»9Ca  a v 
I Sscihan  scraHt.  a distaaoe  «f  78P  Maha  It « 

' celebrated  fer  (he  exediewt  pitek  «kkk  k ptJ/L 
' Stlaalon  (‘2sAax4ar),  a dwtaftiAe!  Gm 
stataary  in  brooae,  was  aa  Athoaa  i » 
temporarr  of  Lyslppaa,  and  fliialgd  334.  Tb 
statues  of  SJaaioci  Whaiged  to  3 ckiiw.  iksl  w 
actual  pcctraiu.  Of  the  focmer  the  ats:  oiAaK 
was  bis  dytag  Jocasta,  a vkid  a desdr 
was  given  to  tbe  five  by  the  ndxtwe 
the  breue.  His  statae  of  Sapphe,  whkk  run; 
the  prptamwm  at  lyriacttse  in  the  tnarsfYev 
alluded  to  bv  Ocero  in  tecias  of  the  Wbest  as 
Bn&ttu.jtahu.  LK.,was(a«WlIl  ; 
21 0 be  aoooaipasied  P.  6c?pra  to  Bpain,  sal  W" 
under  him  vnh  great  djatinctioo  dsria^  th?  ■* 
of  tbe  arar  in  that  CDtxntrr.  He  fielJ  ki  ksnie  VF 
the  Boii  in  1 96,  ^hting  under  the  coese!  M.  lb 
cellai.»8.  Ik,  samamed  IfaiHiaui.  mi' 
jurist  T.  Ma&Iitts  Torqaatoi,  but  adopted  Wt 
Jafiiaa  Sihuma  He  was  ptaetcr  I42,aad 
Macedonia  as  his  proviace.  Being  aecueddse 
tioo  by  the  rahabrtaats  of  the  prevtace,  t* 
referr^  the  investigatiop  of  the  charpvs  to  b " 
father  Torqnatas,  wbo  coadeinned  his  aa  ^ 
banished  him  fn>m  his  pceseace  : and  vie - 
nos  hanged  himself  ki  grief,  bb  father  w-l' 
attend  bis  funeraL  8.  ML,  consul  IM.  far 
this  year  against  the  Cimtwi  in  Tnaalp*'* 
and  was  defeated.  He  was  aetnaed  k 104.t" 
tribune  Cn.  Donitras  .Abenobarbui,  in 
of  this  defeat,  but  was  acquitted. ^4.  0-^ 
father  of  M.  Brutua,  thesnnniererofCaeur.b  ' 
married  his  mother Serrilia.  Hewasdecud*^ 
in  63  for  the  following  year  ; and  m aw***' 
of  his  being  consul  designatos,  he  was  f*** 
for  his  opiniwi  by  Cicero  in  the  debate  k 
on  the  punishment  of  the  Catilicarkn  ' 
He  was  consul  62,  with  L.  Licisrus  MtffC-  - 
with  whom  he  propooed  tbe  Lex  Ucka 
6.  X.,  son  of  No.  4 and  of  Serrilia,  vrwds® 
as  Caesar's  legatus  in  53.  After  Caewr'i 
in  44,  he  accompanied  M.  Lepidus  overtki^ 
and  in  the  following  year  Lepidus  leot  kk’  - 
detachment  of  troops  into  GbI.*-" 

f'ught  on  the  side  of  Antony.  He  ww  e*^ 
25.  He  had  two  sisters,  one  married  to  M.1^ 
the  iriumnr,  and  tbe  other  to  C Ci«^ 
of  Caesar's  marderen.*«6.  K..  c«a*l 
L.  Norbonus  Balbtu.  In  33  his  dsnghtf'^-^ 
wa«  married  to  C.  Caesar,  afterwards 
CaliguhL  Silanu  was  guveroor  of 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  compeUed  hr  1» 
in-law  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  JoliwO'*'? 
tbe  father  of  Agricola,  had  been  (vdiffdkj  -* 
gtila  to  accuse  Silanua,  but  be  dediwd  ik  ^ 
task.  — 7.  App.,  consul  a.  d.  28  vrtk  P '- 
Nenra.  Claudius  soon  after  his  accewJ* 
Silanns  in  marriage  Domitia  Lepida  ibea^t- 
his  wife  Measalina,  and  treated  him  otb«rrt' 
the  greatest  distinetian.  But  sherllf 
having  refused  the  embraces  of  Mesodk*-  b 
put  to  death  by  Claudius,  on  tbe 
Messnltna  and  Narciwus.  The  first  vile  «•' 
was  Aemilia  Lepida,  tbe 
grand-daughter  of  Augustus.— 8.  ^**®.*L  - 
consul  46.  Silanus  was  proconsul  of 
succession  of  Nero  in  54,  and  ms 
command  of  Agrippina,  who  feared  tk< 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  [Na 
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nis  descent  from  might  lead  him  to  be 

preferred  to  the  youthful  Nera  **9.  also  a son 
of  Na  was  betrothed  to  Ociavia,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  ; but  when  Octavia  was 
married  to  Nero  in  48,  Silanus  knew  that  his  fate 
was  sealed,  arxl  therefore  pot  an  end  to  his  life. » 
10.  J>.  Jonioa  Torquattii  Silanos,  probably  also 
a son  of  No.  7,  was  consul  53.  He  was  compelled 
by  Nero  in  G4  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  beciuse  be 
hs8  boasted  of  being  descended  from  Augustus. 
« IL  L.  Jnnitu  Torquatu  SUaniu,  sou  of  No. 
8,  and  consequently  the  atmepo*^  or  great-great- 
great  giandaon  of  Augustus.  His  descent  from 
Augustus  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Nero.  He  was  accordingly  accused  in  65  ; was 
sentenced  to  banishment  ; and  was  shortly  after- 
wards put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

SQ&nu  (,Si7(iro),  a rirer  in  lower  Italy,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Lucaoia  and  Campania, 
rises  in  the  Apenuincs,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Tanager  and  Calor  (JOalort)^  CaJis  into  the 

Sinus  Paestanus  a little  to  the  N.  of  Paestnin. 
Its  water  is  said  to  have  petrified  plants. 

S04&Uf  (SeiAqrds).  L (Mythological).  It  is 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older  Satyrs  , 
were  generally  termed  Silcni ; but  one  of  these 
Sileni  is  commonly  the  Siienus,  who  always  accom- 
panies the  god,  and  whom  he  Is  said  to  have  brought 
up  and  instructed.  Like  the  other  Satyrs  be  it 
c^ed  a son  of  Hermes  ; but  others  make  him  a 
son  of  Pan  by  a nymph,  or  of  fiaea.  Being  the 
constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god)  to  have  been  bom  at  Nysa.  Moreover, 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gigants,  and 
alew  Encelodus.  Ho  is  deKribod  as  a jovial  old 
man,  with  a bald  head,  a puck  nos:,  (at  nnd  round 
like  bis  wine  bag,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him,  and  generally  intoxicated.  As  be  could  not 
trust  his  own  leg%  he  it  gmeraily  represented 
riding  on  an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In 
every  other  respect  be  u described  as  resembling  j 
bis  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,  and  music.  I 
He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsras  and  Olympus 
as  the  inventor  of  the  dutc,  which  be  is  often  seen 
playing  ; and  a special  kind  of  dance  was  called 
after  him  Silenus,  while  lie  himself  is  designated 
as  the  dancer.  Dot  it  is  a peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  conceived  also  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  who  knew  all  the  p-ut  nnd  the  most  dis-  ' 
tant  future,  and  as  a sage  who  dewpised  all  the  gifts 
of  fortune.  When  he  was  drank  and  asleep,  be 
was  in  the  power  of  roortiU  who  might  compel 
him  to  prophesy  and  sing  by  surrounding  him  with 
chains  uf  Howers.*— 2.  (Literary).  A native  of 
Calaiia,  and  a writer  upon  Roman  history.  — 8. 
It  was  probably  a different  writer  from  the  last 
who  IS  quoted  sevt-ral  times  by  Athenaeus  and 
others  as  the  author  of  a work  on  foreign  words. 

SiUcanse  Flamen,  a river  in  Hispania  Biietica 
in  the  nrighbourbood  of  Cordulia,  probably  the 
or  a tributary  of  the  latter. 

C.  ^loi  Itallcoa,  a Roman  poet,  was  bom 
about  X.  o.  *25.  The  pUce  of  bis  birth  is  ancer- 
taui,  as  is  also  the  import  of  hia  surname  Italicus. 
From  his  early  years  he  devoted  b<mself  to  oratory 
and  (Mietry,  taking  Cicero  as  his  i^idel  in  the  fonnrr, 
and  Vugil  in  the  latter.  He  acquired  ercat  repu 
tation  as  an  advocate,  and  was  afterwards  tme  of 
the  Cciitumviri.  He  was  consul  in  68,  the  year  in 
which  Nero  perished  ; bo  was  »linittetl  Ui  farailiar 
intercourse  with  Vitellius,  and  was  subsequently 
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proconsul  of  Asia.  His  tw*o  favourite  residences 
were  a mansion  near  Puleoli,  formerly  the  Academy 
of  Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
once  occupied  by  Virgil ; and  here  he  continue  d to 
reside  until  be  bad  c<Hnpleted  his  75th  year,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable 
disease,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  The  great 
work  of  Silius  Italicus  was  an  heroic  poem  in  17 
l>ooks,  entitled  which  has  descended  to  us 

entire.  It  contains  a narrative  of  the  events  of  tho 
2nd  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Saguutum  to 
the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  materials 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  Livy  and  Polybius. 
It  is  a dull  heavy'  performance,  and  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a poem.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Drakenborch,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhfn.  1717  and  Ru- 
perti,  2 vols.  8vo.  Goetting.  1795. 

8115,  (L  Fompaedlus,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi 
in  the  Social  War,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  B.  c.  88,  and  with  his  death  the  war  came  to 
an  end. 

8ilo  (2tAs!,  SqAcJ,  SvjXsre,  SiAot)*':  0.  T.  Shi- 
loh aad  Sbilon : ^inVas,  Ru.),  a city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  in  the  district  after- 
wards called  Samaria  ; important  as  the  seat  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  tabernacle  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  the  capture  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of 
Eli,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  insig- 
nificance, though  it  is  oceosionally  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T. 

Bildfth,  Sil5uii  (2iAok(,  SiAokI^:  O.T.  Shiloah  : 
Siloak\,  a celebrated  fountain  in  the  S.  K.  of 
Jerusalem,  just  without  the  city,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  valley  called  Tyropoeon,  between  the  hills 
of  Zion  and  Morinh.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  waters  at  the  different  seasons. 

Silallii  (SiAffiAis : Ilajjar  StUfUk  or  JeLel  SeL- 
Ru.),  a fortifii'd  station  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  W.  Itank  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Apollinopolis  the 
Great.  The  name  signifies  the  ftoeic  or  //i//  o/ a 
eWim,  and  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
river  flowing  here  in  a ravine  to  narrow,  that  a 
chain  can  easily  be  stretched  across  it,  to  command 
the  navigation. 

SUiir^  a powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
>ro/e#,  lung  offered  a formidable  resistance 
to  the  liomans,  and  w*ere  the  only  people  in  the 
island  who  at  a later  time  maintain^  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  Saxons. 

BilTaaua,  a Ivitin  divinity  of  the  fields  nnd 
forests  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tvrrhe- 
nian  Pelnsgians  are  said  to  have  dedicated  a grove 
and  a festival.  He  is  als«  called  the  protector  of 
the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  connection  with 
woods  {fylvestru  tfcMs),  lie  especially  presided  over 
plaritati»ns,  and  delighted  in  trees  growing  wild  ; 
whence  he  Is  represented  as  carrying  the  trunk  of 
a cypress.  lU'specting  his  connection  with  cy- 
press, mori'over,  the  following  story  is  told.  Sil- 
vanus,  or,  according  to  othiws,  Apollo,  once  killed 
by  accident  a bind  belonging  to  the  youth  Uypa- 
rissus  with  whom  the  god  was  in  love  : the  youtlt 
in  consequence  died  of  grief,  ^<i  ^%as  metamor- 
phosed into  A cypress.  Siivanus  is  further  de- 
scrilied  as  the  divinity  {irotectiiig  the  flocks  of 
cattle,  warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their 
fertility.  B«-ing  the  god  of  woods  and  flocks,  he 
is  also  doacribed  as  fond  of  music  ; ihr  syrinx  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  he  is  mentioned  along  with 
the  Pans  and  Nymphs.  Later  writers  «»eo  iden- 
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tiBed  Silvnnu*  vrith  Pan,  Faunus,  Inuut,  and 
Aepipan.  In  the  Latin  pocU,  at  well  at  in 
w'orks  of  art«  ho  almayt  appears  at  an  old  man, 
but  at  cheerful  and  in  love  with  Pomona.  The 
tacriBcot  offered  to  him  contitied  of  grapes,  com* 
ears,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  piga 

Silvlom  (Silvinus),  a town  of  the  Peucetii  in 
Apulia  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  20  miles  S.  K. 
of  Vemitia. 

SilTloa,  the  son  of  Ascaniut,  it  said  to  bare 
been  so  called  because  he  was  bom  in  a wood. 
AU  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Sil  rius.  The  series  of  these  mythical  kings 
is  given  somewhat  diBferently  by  Livy,  Ovid,  and 
Dionysius,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : — 


Aity. 

Oc^. 

Dionysius, 

1.  Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

2.  Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

3.  Silvius. 

Silviua 

Silvius. 

4.  Aeneas  Silvius. 

Aeneas  Silvius. 

5.  Latinus  Silvius. 

Latinus. 

Latinus  Silvios. 

6.  Alba. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

7.  Atys. 

Epytus. 

Capetus. 

8.  Capyi. 

Capys, 

Capys  Silvius. 

9.  Ca|)etU8. 

Capetus. 

Calpetus. 

10.  Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

11.  Agrippa. 

Remulus. 

Agrippa. 

12.  Romulus  Silvius. 

Acrota. 

AUodiiu. 

13.  Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

14.  Proca. 

Palatinus. 

Procas. 

)5.  Amnlius. 

Amulius. 

Amulius. 

Simmlas  (2ifJ4iias).  1.  Of  Thebes,  Brst  the 
dbciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  PbUolalis, 
and  afterwards  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
at  whose  death  he  w*at  present,  having  come  from 
Thebes,  with  his  brother  Cebes.  The  two  brothers 
are  the  princi(>al  speakers,  besides  Socrates  him- 
self, in  the  P/tnedom.  Simroias  wrote  23  dialogues 
nn  philosophical  subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost 
2.  C>f  Rhodes,  a poet  and  grammarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  Khool,  flourished  about  o.  c.  300. 
The  Greek  Anthology  contains  6 epigrams  ascribed 
to  Simmlas,  besides  3 short  poems  of  that  fantastic 
species  called  (friphi  or  carmina  Jiffuraia^  that  is, 
pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to 
' make  the  w hole  poem  resemble  the  form  of  some 
object : those  of  Simmiaa  arc  entitled,  from  their 
forms,  the  H’t>ys  (irrspi/yfi),  the 
the  Hatchti  (weXfKur). 

81m5U.  [Troas.]  At  a mytholc^ical  per- 
■onsge,  the  river-god  Simoit  is  the  son  of  Oceonus 
and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  Astyochus  and 
Hieromneme. 

Simon  1.  One  of  the  diKiples  of 

Socrates,  and  by  trade  a leather-cutter.  Rentes 
was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop,  and  converse 
with  him  on  various  subjects.  These  conversa- 
tions Simon  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  in 
33  dialogues,  all  of  which  ore  lost.-— 2.  Of  Ae- 
gina,  a celebrated  statuary  in  bronze,  who  floo- 
rished  about  B.C.  475. 

Simonides  1.  Of  Amorgos,  was 

the  2nd,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of  the  3 
principal  iambic  poets  of  the  eariy  period  of  Greek 
literature^  nanfcl^', ^Archilochus,  Simonides,  and 
Hipponax.^  I^^as  a native  of  Samos,  whence 
be  a «)jm^to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Amo^M,  w'if^e  he  founded  3 cities,  Minoa,  Aegi- 
slui,  au^^'Xi^ine,  in  the  first  of  which  be  fixed 
abode.  He  flourisbed  about  B,  c.  664. 
Simonidts  was  most  celebrated  for  hit  iambic 
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poems,  which  were  of  2 species,  gnomic  sod  »• 
tirical.  The  most  important  of  bis  extant  fn^ 
menu  is  a satire  upon  women,  in  which  he  d«nTq 
the  various,  though  gtnefaUy  bad,  qualities  d 
women  from  the  variety  of  their  origin ; thss  tW 
uncleanly  woman  is  formed  from  the  swine;  th 
running  woman,  from  the  fox ; the  uDol^? 
woman,  from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  best  wps* 
rate  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Simoaidei  rf 
Amorgos  is  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835.  — lOi 
Ceos,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poeo  d 
Greece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  sad  Ea 
gram,  and  the  rival  of  L^us  and  Pindsr  in  m 
Dithyramb  and  the  Epinician  Ode.  Hewsiim 
at  lulls,  in  Ceos,  b.  c.  556,  and  was  the  son  of 
prepes.  He  appears  to  have  been  broctiti?* 
music  and  poetry  as  a profession.  From  hiititv 
island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  probably  oo  it 
invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached  hmab 
society  by  great  rewards.  After  reasiaw  * 
Athens  some  time,  probably  even  after 
pulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to  TbesmlT,tw» 
he  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleasdiat 
Scopads.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
soon  had  the  noblest  opportunity  of  «mpl<mar** 
poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  thegwsirg 
of  the  Persian  won.  In  489,  he 
Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for  the  prisr 
Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  those 
at  Marathon.  Ten  years  later,  he  coinpa" » 
epigrams  which  were  inscribed  upon 
the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae, 
an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes; 
celebrated  the  battles  of  Artemisium  sod 
and  the  great  men  who  commanded  in  d* 
had  completed  his  80lh  year,  when  ki  ^ 
poetical  career  at  Athens  was  crowo^  »< 
victory  which  ho  gained  with  the 
chorus  (477),  being  the  56lb  prize  whki  W * 
carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  “ 
Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose  court  he  W ^ 
his  death  in  467.  Simonides  was  s g"*  * 
vourite  with  Hiero,  and  was  treated  hythetj* 
with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  it]ll<*®*j‘ 
when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  mase  oe«^* 
ally  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian  stated  ^ | 
nides  is  said  to  have  been  the  inreaw 
mnemonic  art  and  of  the  long  vowels  «pd 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  made 
a profession,  and  is  said  to  bare  been 
who  took  money  for  his  poems;  and  the 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  against 
contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as  ^ 
subsequent  writers,  to  bo  altogether 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poetry  " ^ 
nides  were  sweetness  (whence  his 
Meiiceries)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  ^ 
the  truest  poetic  conception  and  perfect 
expression ; though  in  originality  and 
was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  eariy  lyrk 
such  as  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  but  also  to 
temporary  Pindar.  He  was  probably  JJ**  ^ 
most  prolific  and  the  most  generally  popav 
the  Grecian  lyric  poets.  The  genem 
his  dialect  is  the  Epic,  mingled  with 
Aeolic  forms.  The  best  edition  of  his 
in  a separate  form  is  by  Schneidewixu  Brun*- 
SimpUoIui  (2r/*wXi*ioi),  one  of  ths 
sophers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  sdn^  ^ 

Cilicia  and  a dUciple  of  Arnmoaias  and 
In  consequence  of  the  persecutwa^  w 
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jvngin  pUloiophert  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of 
JuUinuui,  Simplicius  was  one  of  the  7 philosophers 
who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king 
Chosroes.  These  philosophers  returned  borne  about 
A.  D.  533,  in  consequence  of  a treaty  of  peace  con* 
eluded  between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  in  which 
the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  philosophers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  without  risk,  and  to 
practise  the  rites  of  their  paternal  faith.  Of  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  7 philosophers  we  Icam 
nothing  ; nor  do  we  know  where  Simplicius  lived 
and  taughL  Simplicius  wrote  commentaries  on 
several  of  ArUtotle'i  works.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Categories,  on  the  £M  Coelo,  on  the  Pkytiea 
Juiculiatiot  tind  on  thf  De  Atiima  &tt  exunt.  In 

* ftplaining  Aristotle,  Simplicius  endeavours  to  show 

■ that  .-\ristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those 
^ points  which  the  former  controverts ; but  though 
*■  he  attaches  himself  too  much  to  the  Neo-Platonists, 

* his  commentaries  are  marked  by  soon^  sense  and 
p real  learning.  Jle  also  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
' Euchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  is  likevrisc  eitant 
r*  Simyra  (ra  Xt^vpa:  Zamura  or  5«mors),  a 
( fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pboenice,  between  Or- 
; tliasias  and  tlie  mouth  of  the  Kleutherus,  of  no 

importance  except  os  being  the  point  from  which 
the  N.  part  of  Lebanon  was  usually  approached. 

Sln&e  (Stvai),  the  E.-most  people  of  Asia,  of 
whom  nothing  but  the  name  was  known  to  the 
W.  nations,  till  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
describes  their  coiuitry  os  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
^ ^erica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  India  extra 
Clangem.  It  corresponded  to  the  S.  part  of 
...  China  and  the  E.  part  of  tlie  Bunnf$c  peninsuJa. 
^Tbe  detailt^  description  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
^ancient  geographers  concerning  it  does  not  laU 
within  the  province  of  this  work. 

^ Buial  or  Sina  (LXX.  Xts'd:  Jelxi-et-Tttr\  a 
'cluster  of  dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S. 

uigle  of  the  triangular  peninstila  enclosed  between 
*.>he  2 heads  of  the  Hed  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
i’aieatine.  Tbc  name,  which  signifies  a rc^’toa  o/ 
troktn  and  dffi  roeJu^  is  used  in  a wider  sense  for 
' ,be  whole  peninsula,  which  formed  a part  of 
^Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peopled,  at  the  time  of 
Jie  Exodus,  by  the  Amalckites  and  Midianites, 
ind  afterwards  by  the  Nabatbaeon  Arabs.  On 
"^.be  other  hand,  the  name  is  applied,  in  a narrower 
' (ense,  to  one  particuUr  ridge  in  the  Sinaitic  group 

■ >f  mountains  running  N.  and  S.,  and  terminated 

2 summits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  N.  is  railed 
^ fford}^  and  the  one  on  the  S.  .S'tAaJ  or  Jcbel  J/asu, 

: . c.  Mot/eB"  Mount,  From  the  latter  name,  assigned 
'>y  tradition,  it  has  usually,  but  too  hastily,  bei*n 
r tifierred  that  the  S.  summit  was  that  on  which 
'jod  gave  the  law  to  Moses.  The  fact  seems, 
lowcver,  to  be  that  Sina'i  and  Horeb  in  the  0.  T. 
tre  both  genera)  names  for  the  whole  group,  the 
*«  »mier  being  used  in  the  first  4 IBooks  of  Mos<  t, 
ind  the  Utter  in  IK-uterunomy  ; and  that  the  sum- 
nit  on  which  the  law  was  given  was  probably 
that  on  the  N.,or  the  one  usually  called  Horeb. 

Sinda  (Sif'Sa:  Siodensis).  1.  A city 

of  Pitidia,  N.  of  Cibyrs,  near  the  river  Caularia 
^2,  3.  [Si.vDi.] 

Sindi  (2iv8oi).  1.  A people  of  Astatic  Sar- 

irtatio,  on  th**  K.  coast  of  Ute  Euxine,  and  at  the 
ff*ot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  dwell  in 
nnd  about  the  peninsaU  of  Taman  (between  the 
of  Atw  and  the  U'lack  <S«a),  and  to  the  S.  of 
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the  river  Hypanii  (A'oafian).  They  had  a capital 
called  Sinda  {Anapaf)  with  a baroour  (2i«'Sin5s 
Xinifu).  Their  country  is  called  Su'Suef?.  They 
are  also  mentioned  by  the  names  of  Sindonea  and 
Sindi&ni«*2.  A people  on  the  K coast  of  India 
extra  Gangem  (in  Codtin  Chima)^  also  called 
Sindsie  (2U8o<),  and  with  a capital  cit}*,  Sinda. 

SindM.  [SiNDi.] 

SindomAna  (iSeAiraA?),  a city  of  India,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near  the  island  of  Pat- 
talene. 

Bindos  (StrSor),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Mygdonia  on  the  Thennaic  gulf,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus. 

Sing&ra  (rd  slyyapa:  Sitijar$),  a strongly 
fortified  city  and  Homan  colony  in  tlie  interior  of 
Mesopotamia,  84  Homan  miles  S.  of  Nisibis.  It 
Uy  in  a dry  pUin,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Singaras 
(Stnjar),  an  E.  prolongation  of  M.  Masius.  It 
was  the  scene  of  tlie  defeat  of  Constantius  by 
Sapor,  through  which  the  place  was  l<^t  to  the 
Romans. 

Singidftnam  (Bdgrad)y  a town  in  Moe^ia  Su- 
perior at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the 
Danube,  was  a strong  fortress,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a legion. 

Singitleiu  Sinna.  [Singus.] 

Siagmi  (Si77ot:  a town  in  Mace- 

donia on  the  £.  coast  of  the  peninsuU  Sithonin, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singitictis. 

Sinis  or  Siniiis  (2fr>r  or  2ivvis),  son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  Pemon  or  Poseidon  by  Sylea,  the  daughter 
of  Corintbus.  He  was  a robber,  who  frequented 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  killed  the  travellers 
whom  he  captured,  by  fastening  them  to  the  top 
of  a fir-tree,  which  he  curbed,  and  then  let  spring 
up  again.  He  himself  was  killed  in  this  manner 
by  'I'heseus.  The  name  is  connected  with 

Sinon  (SUMS'),  son  of  Aesimus,  or  according  to 
Virgil  (Aen.  it.  79)  of  Sisyphus,  and  grandson  of 
Autolycut,  was  a relation  of  Ulysses,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Troy.  After  the  Greeks  had  con- 
stnicted  the  wooden  horse,  Sinon  mutilated  his 
person,  in  order  to  make  the  Trojans  believe  that 
he  had  been  maltreated  by  the  Greeks,  and  then 
allowed  himself  to  Ite  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans. 
He  informed  the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  horse  had 
l>een  constructed  os  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  CJreeks,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city, 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece.  The 
Trojans  believed  the  deceiver  and  dragged  the 
horse  into  the  city  ; whereupon  Sinon  in  the  dead 
of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the  horse,  who  thus 
took  Troy. 

BinfipS  2iviirv«i/r,  Sinopensis : 5<- 

irope,  Hu.),  the  most  important  of  all  the 

Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  VV.  head- 
land of  the  great  bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the 
river  IJalys  forms  the  E.  headland,  and  n little  E. 
of  the  N.-most  promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus 
placed,  and  built  on  a peninsula,  the  neck  of  which 
, formed  2 fine  harbours,  it  had  even>‘  ad\antage  for 
becoming  a great  maritime  city.  Its  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  the  Argonaut  Auto- 
lycus,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  oracle  ; but  it  appear«  in  history 
as  a very  early  colony  of  the  MiJesianf.  Having 
been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
; Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  br  a new  colony  from 
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Miletai,  B.  c 632,  and  soon  hecaine  the  greatect  on  the  S.  slope  of  Ml  Gtrcanut,  and  on  the  oostt. 
commercial  city  on  the  Eaxine.  Several  coloniea  It  \t  mid  to  have  been  finunded  hr  Pkimede,  mi 
were  established  bv  the  Smopians  on  the  adjacent  w«a  of  Greek  orifitu  It  ma  eolootted  by  tk 
coasts,  the  chief  of  which  were  Cotrora,  Trapesna,  Romani,  under  whan  it  becane  a place  of  wzi 
and  Cenuna.  I ts  territory,  called  fthl6pit  (2«-  coamietcial  importance.  The  inhabitanti  werv  I^ 
>'wvtr«  alio  S^mrarny),  extended  to  the  banka  of  moved  from  the  town  by  king  Maaired  a ibr 
the  Halva.  It  remained  an  independent  state  I3tb  century,  in  consequence  of  the  usbol'ir 
till  it  was  taken  by  Phamacea  I.,  king  of  Pontn.  nature  of  the  locality,  and  were  settled  in  Be 
It  was  tlie  birthpl^  and  residence  of  Mitfaridates  neighbouring  tawn  of  Manfredonia,  foonded  bj 
the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  beautihed  it  ARer  this  monarch. 

an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Homans  under  Ln-  RpflUi  (StwvA.er:  Sip^D^gk)^  a nsani 
callus,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  proclaimed  of  Lydia,  in  Atia  Minor,  of  volomic  foiBsc^z. 
a free  city.  Shortly  before  the  murder  of  Jnlius  and  rent  and  splinted  by  frequot  esrtbqabi 
Caesar,  it  was  colonised  by  the  name  of  Julia  It  is  a branch  of  the  Tmoius,  from  die  msia  cmi 
Caesarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a Deuriihing  of  which  it  proceeds  N.  W.  along  the  coined^ 
city,  though  it  never  recovered  its  former  import-  river  Hermus,  as  far  as  Magnesia  and 
once.  At  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  bad  declined  It  it  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  ancient 
so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to  Amasia.  In  of  Maeonta  was  said  to  hare  been  sitostedadi 
addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope  waa  gmtly  heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  biw 
enriched  by  its  fisheries.  It  was  the  native  city  called  by  the  same  name  ; but  it  was  earlym’ 
of  the  renowned  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  of  lowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  sits 
the  comic  poet  Diphilus,  and  of  the  historian  little  lake  called  Sale  or  Saloe,  nearwhicivai 
Baton.  tumulus,  sup  posed  to  be  the  gnve  of  Tno& 

Sintioa,  a district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  The  mountain  waa  rich  in  metals,  aad  vf 
the  Thracian  people  8inti,  extended  K.  of  Cres-  mines  were  worked  in  it. 
tonin  and  N.  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the  Strymon  and  Sizimfoe  (Sipcun^r^).  L A district  d 
the  lake  Prasios.  Its  chief  town  was  Hendeo  cania. 8.  A district  of  Armais  Mij** 
Smuca.  The  Sinti  were  spread  over  other  parts  3.  [Siracsni.] 

of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are  identified  by  Strabo  Siraodni,  8&r8ei,  SirKOM  (Sipoinpa, 
w'ith  the  Sintians  (Slrrur)  of  Homer,  the  ancient  Slpcucsv),  a powerful  people  of  Sarmtis 
inhabitants  of  Lemnos.  dwelt  in  the  district  of  Sinoene,  E.  ^ 

SlniteaM  (Smuessanos : Hocra  Ji  AfaiM/ni^oue),  Maeotis,  as  far  as  the  river  Rha  ( ^ 
the  last  city  of  l^Atiom  on  the  confines  of  Cam-  Romans  were  engaged  in  a war  witi  tks  i 
pania,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  was  situated  a.  d.  50. 

on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  the  Sirbfinia  Laeiu  (SiptfWriOoT  slt^^ 
midst  of  a fertile  country.  It  wns  colonised  by  m and  : Sb6aiai 

the  Romans,  together  with  tbe  neighbouring  town  and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Fsypt*  ^ ^ 
)f  Mintumae,  b.  c.  296.  It  posses^  a good  bar-  M*  Casins.  Its  cirroit  was  1000  stadia  hi* 
hour,  and  was  a place  of  considerable  commercial  strongly  impregnated  with  asphaltoa  A ^ 
importance.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated  nection  (called  rh  ftep^yfta)  existed  betea^ 
warm  baths,  called  Aquae  Slnnesaanie.  lake  and  the  Mediterranean  ; but  this 

Reu.  [Jbrusalbu.]  up,  the  lake  grew  continoally  fTTMlW 

SiphntU  (2ipeot  t 2ipy(0f : 5^Aiso),  an  island  ration,  and  it  it  now  nearly  dir. 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  forming  one  of  the  Cyclades,  RrtBM  (Seipiivet),  sea-nymphi  wh«  ^ 
S.  E.  of  S^phus.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  power  of  diarmmg  by  their  songs  all  vhs 

about  40  miles  in  circumference.  Its  original  them.  When  Ulysses  come  near  the  isUodai^e 

name  was  Merope ; and  it  was  colonised  by  lonians  beach  of  which  die  Sirens  were  sittxog,  * 
from  Athens.  In  consequence  of  their  gold  and  dearouring  to  allure  him  and  hk  cooipsa^  f 
silver  mines,  of  which  the  remams  are  stiU  risible,  stulled  the  ears  of  his  compianions  witb  vs.^ 
the  Siphnions  attained  great  prosperity,  and  were  tied  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  vessel,  ostil  k * 
regarded  in  the  time  of  Polycretes  as  the  wealthiest  so  for  off  that  he  could  no  longer  hear  tkdr 
of  the  islanders.  Their  treasury  at  Delphi,  in  According  to  Homer,  the  ialand  of  the  Sires* 

which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of  ScrHsii^ 

their  mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  tliat  of  any  the  9.  W.  cc«at  ofltaiy ; but  the  Romaop^^ 
other  Greek  state.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed  them  on  the  Campanian  ooasL  Homerssyisoii^ 
them  to  pillage;  and  a party  of  S.'imian  exiles  in  oftheir  number,  but  later  writers  mcotioobaUd* 
the  time  of  Polycralcs  invaded  the  island,  and  names  and  number ; some  slate  that  they  “ 
compelled  them  to  pay  100  talents.  Siphnns  was  Aglaopheme  and  Thelxiepia;  and  others, 
one  of  the  few  islands  which  refused  tribute  to  were  li,  Pisinbe,  Aglaope,  and  Thrixicjds, 
Xerxes ; and  one  of  its  ships  fought  on  the  side  thenope.  Light,  and  Lcucosia.  They  »» 
of  the  Greeks  at  Salanris.  At  a later  time  the  daughters  of  Pho^cu^  of  Achelous  andStereft^ 
mines  were  less  productive  ; and  Pausanias  relates  Terpsichwe,  of  Melpomene,  ofCaliiope,»«f^. 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Siphnians  neglecting  to  The  Sirens  are  also  connected  with  the 
•end  the  tithe  of  their  treasure  to  Delphi,  tbe  god  the  Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Pefiepbooe.  ^ 
destroyed  their  mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  the  Argonauts  sailed  bv  the  Sirens,  the  latttf  bqp* 
The  morel  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low,  to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for  Orpheus  surpassed 
and  hence  to  act  like  a Siphnian  be-  and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  should 

came  a term  of  rvnroaeh.  only  till  some  one  hearing  their  song  ihoald 

Sipomtum  or  Sipuntum  (Sipontimis : Siponto)^  by  unmoved,  they  threw  themselres  into  the 
called  by  the  Greeks  BlpHs  (StrsOr,  -ovrros),  on  and  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks, 

_ anaient  town  in  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Daunia,  represent  them  as  provided  with  wii^  which  ikj 
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are  •■><!  to  heTc  rroetved  ot  their  own  reqaest.  in 
order  to  bo  aUt*  to  eoarcii  after  Perot-plione,  or  aa 
a paniobment  fron  I>eaicter  for  not  having  Ro«Ut«d 
Peraephooe.  or  froaa  Aphrodite,  becauae  they 
wiehed  to  reaMDu  Tirgiaa.  Once,  howeveft  they 
aJlewed  thefnadYn  to  bo  prevailed  upon  by  Hera 
to  enter  into  a conleat  with  the  Muaei,  and  being 
defrated,  were  difprived  of  their  winga. 

SireauMe,  called  by  Virgil  (Atn.  v.  864)  8i- 
reatun  aoopoJi,  3 troall  uninhabited  and  rocky 
iakuida  aear  tha  S.  aide  of  the  Prom.  Miaecium,  olF 
the  coaat  of  Campania,  which  were,  according  to 
tradition,  the  abo^  of  tho  Sirena. 

ftirin.  1.  (Simno\  a river  in  Lucania  flowing 
into  tha  Tarcntine  gulC  mamorabU  for  the  victnry 
which  Pyrrhue  gained  on  iU  banka  ovef  the  Ro> 
nmna.  — 2.  ( Tbrra  di  .Scnaa),  an  ancient  Greek 
town  in  Locania  at  the  month  of  the  precodtog 
river.  Ita locality  waa  unhealthy.;  aud  after  tha 
feoadation  of  tha  neighbowisg  town  of  Hamdea 
by  tha  Tarcntinea,  the  iahabitanta  of  Stria  were 
roDOTed  to  tho  new  town,  of  which  Suio  now 
came  the  harbour. 

Sirmlo  (^iramoM),  a beautiful  promontory  on 
the  S.  abore  of  the  Lam  Besacua  (l4«yo  di 
on  which  Catollua  had  aa  e^ate. 

termfnm  (^rfraaati),  aa  important  city  in ' 
Pantmaia  InfKior,  waa  fitaated  on  the  left  bank  ' 
of  the  SaTva.  It  waa  fonaded  by  the  Taarnci, 
and  under  the  Romaaa  became  the  capital  of  Pan* 
Dooia,  and  the  bead<qiiartm  of  ail  tbw 
in  th^  wart  againot  the  Haciana  and  the  neigh> 
boonng  barbariiiaa.  It  eonlaiiied  a largo  manu' 
factory  of  armt,  a oMciona  forum,  an  hape^ 
It  waa  M reaidcame  of  the  admiral 
of  the  flrat  Flavian  fleet  oo  the  jDanube,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperor  Probua. 

Sl^pow  {Almadm  in  the  Sjeira  Morooa),  aa 
impertaol  town  in  Hiapaaia  FUetica  N.  of  Corduba, 
between  the  Daetia  uad  Anaa,  celebrated  for  ita 
ailver  mince  and  dnaahar. 

Ueola  <5i«aeh>,  caDed  flegeeta  by  Appian,  an 
important  town  in  Pannonia  Superior*  aitoated 
npoR  an  iaiand  fonaed  by  the  rivert  Sama,  Co- 
li^ita,  and  Odra,  and  on  the  road  from  Acoaona  to 
Sinmum.  It  was  a strongly  fortified  place,  and 
waa  eDoqoered  by  Tibmhu  in  the  mign  of  An- 
guatua,  from  which  time  it  became  the  meet  im< 
portent  town  in  all  Pannonia.  It  wna  probably 
made  a colony  by  Tibeniia,  and  waa  cnioaiaed 
anew  by  Septimiua  Severua.  At  a later  time  ita 
importaaoe  declined,  and  Simijum  became  tbc  chiaf 
town  in  Pannonia. 

ftieenna,  L.  ConihUne,  a Roman  annalist,  waa 
pmetor  in  tho  vxar  when  Sulla  died(a.c.  78),  and 
probably  obtained  Sicily  for  bia  proviaee  in  77. 
From  the  local  knowledge  thua  acquired  ho  waa 
enabled  to  render  good  aerrlee  to  Verrea,  whom 
<awee  he  eepooaed.  Daring  the  piratical  war  (67) 
he  acted  aa  tlte  legate  of  Pcimprj,and  having  been 
despatched  to  Crete  in  command  of  an  army, 
died  in  that  island  ai  tho  age  of  about  Hia 
great  work*  entitled  Hidoria*^  extended  to  at  Icnat 
14  or  1 9 booka,  which  oonlainod  the  hiatary  of  hia 
own  time.  Cicero  pronouncea  Siaanna  auperior  aa 
an  hiatonan  to  any  of  hia  piwicceaaora.  In  addition 
to  hia  Hutcriae^  Saaeeua  tfanalated  the  Milesian 
liablra  of  Arialides*  and  be  also  composed  a com- 
nacBtary  u^ion  Plautus, 

SUygamhis  mother  of  Darios 

Codomannua,  the  last  king  of  Periia,  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Isaua,  a.  c. 
333,  together  with  the  wife  and  daugbtera  of 
Darius.  Alexander  treated  these  captives  with 
the  greatest  generosity  and  kiodneas,  and  diapLayed 
towarda  Siaygambia,  in  particular,  a reverence  and 
delicacy  of  conduct,  which  ia  one  of  the  brightest 
omamenta  of  hia  character.  On  her  part,  Siay* 
gambis  became  so  strongly  attached  to  her  con- 
queror, that  she  felt  his  death  aa  a blow  not  leas 
severe  than  that  of  her  own  ton;  and  overcome  by 
this  long  fucceaaion  of  misfortunes,  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life  by  volantary  atarvatioo. 

Slsj^htU  (2i'i7v9oi),aon  of  Aeolus  aad  Eweta^ 
W'bence  he  ia  called  Ass/i'rfcr.  He  was  married  to 
Meropa,  a daughter  of  Atlas  or  a Pleiad,  and  be* 
oame  by  her  the  lather  ci  Oloacu*,  Omytion  (or 
Porphyrion)*  Theraander  and  Haloiua.  In  iMft 
accouDta  he  is  also  called  a asn  of  Autolyema,  and 
the  father  of  Ulyaaea  by  Anticlsa  [Antici.ka]; 
whence  we  find  Ulyaaea  aomstimee  called 
pkidn.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Ephyra,  afterwards  Corinth.  Aa  king  of  Corinth 
he  promoted  navigalien  and  commeroe,  but  he  was 
fmodaleeit,  avaridoua,  and  deceitful  HU  wicked- 
neea  during  life  waa  severely  poniahed  in  the  lowev 
world*  where  he  had  to  roll  up  hill  a hage  marble 
block,  which  as  soon  aa  it  reached  the  top  always 
rolled  down  again.  The  special  itnsons  for  this 
punishment  are  not  tho  same  in  all  anthers  ; seme 
relate  that  it  waa  Iiecatiio  be  had  betrayed  the 
deaigiu  of  the  gods  ; others  becaueo  be  attsdiedl 
trawelUra,  and  killed  them  with  a hage  block  o^ 
atone;  and  othcra  ogain  beeauae  be  hi^  betrayed 
to  Aaopoa,  that  Zeua  had  carriod  off  Asgiaa*  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  The  more  usual  tradition 
related  tlmt  Sisyphus  requested  hia  wife  net  to 
bury  him,  aad  tlmt,  whea  ahe  eoa^>lied  with  his 
request,  Sisyphus  in  the  lower  world  complained 
of  this  aeenuag  neglect,  and  obiakiod  from  Phito 
or  Penephone,  permiaaion  to  return  to  the  upper 
world  to  panieh  hia  wife.  He  then  refused  te 
return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Hmnoe  eairied 
him  off  by  feree;  and  this  piece  of  treachery  iasaid 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  hia  pcmiahmsnt. 

Bitiee  or  Sitt&ce  (Strditq,  XtrrdMn  : E$k^ 
flagdnd*  Ru.),  a great  aad  popoloaa  city  of  Baby- 
lonia, near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  8 pnrasems 
within  the  Median  waU.  Its  profaahle  site  is 
marked  by  a rain  called  the  Tower  of  K imrod.  It 
gave  the  name  of  Sittacane  to  the  district  oa  the 
lower  oonrae  of  the  Tigris  £.  of  Dabylenia  amd  H,  W. 
of  Sneiaaa. 

Utaleea  (SirdAvnt),  king  of  the  Thracian  tribe 
of  the  Odryaiaaa,  waa  a son  of  Teres,  whom  he 
sBCceeded  on  the  throne.  He  increeaed  his  do- 
minisns  by  suecetefal  wars,  ao  that  they  ultimately 
ceanprised  the  whois  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
naonthe  of  the  Daaubc,  and  from  Byrantiom  to  the 
toorcee  of  the  Scryman.  At  the  cemmencement  of 
the  PsJopsnneaien  war  he  entered  into  an  allianee 
with  tha  Atheraana,  and  in  429  he  invaded  Mn* 
cedonia  with  a vast  army,  bat  waa  obliged  to  retim 
ihrongh  failure  of  proviaiona. 

Hthdtiyn  (3<8w^>*  the  opDind  one  of  tbs  3 
peniiwiilae  running  uut  from  Cbaleidice  in  Maoe- 
donia,  between  the  Toronaie  and  Singitie  gtiUa. 
The  Tbraciana  originally  extended  over  the  grratm 
part  of  Macedonia ; and  the  aAcienta  derived  the 
name  of  Suhonia  from  a Thracian  king  Sithom 
We  alio  find  mention  of  aTbracian  people.  Si tbanii, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pontos  Buxiaus ; and  the 
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poeu  freqnentlr  um  SUUoKis  and  SUkmiui  in  the  hr  Cyn«  for  some  offence ; and  Otanet  pemaied 
general  tense  of  Thracian.  his  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  her  master  hii 

Bitifl  Ru>)«  tin  inland  city  of  really  lost  bit  eaia.  Phaedima  found  oot  dot 

Mauretania  Caesarienait,  on  the  borders  of  Nu-  tuch  vras  the  fact,  and  communicated  the  dede^ 
midia,  ttood  upon  a hQI,  in  an  extensive  and  beau-  infonnation  to  her  father.  Otanet  themrpcc 
tiful  plain.  It  hist  became  an  important  place  formed  a conspiracy,  and  in  sonjonctioo  wid  i 
under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a colony  ; and,  other  noble  Persians,  succeeded  in  forcing  hit  *r 
npon  the  subdivisiou  of  M.Caesarieosis  into  2 pro*  intothepalace,whcrelhcytlewthefalseSiQerda»d 
Tinces,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  eastern  pro-  bis  brother  Patixitbes  in  the  ftth  mf^ih  of  thff 
since,  which  was  called  after  it  Mauretania  Sili-  reign,  521.  The  usorpatirm  of  the  fidse  Sorti 
fensis.  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medcs,t*whm 

SitOHM,  a German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  belong*  the  Magians  belonged,  to  obtain  the  tuprfmtc/.tf 
ing  to  the  race  of  the  Suevi.  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Cyrus 

Bittaoa,  Sittaoran.  [Sitack.]  assassination  of  the  false  SmerdU  and  the 

SittlOf  or  Sititu,  P.,  of  Nuceria  in  Campania,  of  Darius  Hystaspis  ^in  gave  the  atctodMcta 
was  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to  Spain  in  the  Persians  ; and  the  anniversary  of  the  dxr  n 
B.  c.  64,  from  which  country  he  crossed  over  into  which  the  M^^ians  were  massacred,  wai  cbco^ 
Mauretania  in  the  following  year.  It  was  said  morated  among  the  Persians  by  ■ solemn  {ata. 
that  P.  Sulla  had  sent  him  into  Spain  to  excite  an  called  Magophonia,  on  w’hich  no  Magiaa  nt 
insurrection  against  the  Roman  government ; and  allowed  to  show  himself  in  public.  Ttie  m 
Cicero  accordingly,  when  he  defended  Sulla,  in  62,  nature  of  the  transaction  is  also  shown  by 
was  obliged  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  that  revolt  of  the  Medea  which  followed  the  sceoi^ 
had  been  brought  against  Sittiiis.  Sittius  did  not  of  Darius. 

return  to  Rome.  His  property  in  Italy  was  sold  Smllii  (2at\is),  son  of  Euclides,  of 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where  sculptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  mar 
he  fought  in  the  wan  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  pears  to  be  derived  from  a kmftfyroffvnf 

He  joined  Caesar  when  the  latter  came  to  Africa,  trooef,  and  afterwards  a sat/pior't  citiieL  > 
in  46,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pompeian  the  legendary*  head  of  the  Aeginetan  schM  4 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Caesar  in  this  sculpture,  just  as  Daedalus  is  the  l^csduy 
war,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  rewarded  by  Caesar  of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools, 
with  the  western  part  of  Numidia,  where  he  settled  Smintheos  (2/tiK0rvf),  a surname  of 
down,  distributing  the  land  among  his  soldiers,  which  is  derived  by  some  from  o/urte^  s sMt 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabio,  the  son  of  and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Smintbe  m Tra* 
Mosinissa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Sittius  The  mouse  was  r^arded  by  the  ancieat*  a > 
by  stratagem.  spired  by  the  vapours  arising  from  the  tsrisai 

Sioph  (2io^),  a city  of  Lower  Eg>*pt«  in  the  os  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power.  In  theiso.e 
Saitic  nome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  of  A{k>IJo  at  Chryse  there  was  a statue  cf  ^ ^ 
172).  by  Scopas,  with  a mouse  under  its  foot,  iti  • 

Smaragdot  Mou  (S/idgaTSor  Spos : Jehel  Z<x-  coins  Apollo  is  represented  carrying  a mocuesb 
hmrah\  a mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  hands.  Temples  of  Apollo  Smintheus  sod 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice.  The  ex-  (Sminthia)  existed  in  several  parts  of  Or^ 
tensive  emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtained  its  Smyrna  (2M<^a),  or  MyirbiL  For 
name,  w'ere  worked  under  the  ancient  kings  of  see  Aooxis. 

^*pt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the  Ro.  Smyrna  and  in  many  MSS.  Zmynu  (2^ 
mans.  They  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  as  Ion.  : S/ivpi'cuoT,  Smyrnaen: 

only  very  few  emeralds  are  now  and  then  found  Turk.  Izmir),  one  of  the  most  ancwni  sod  i** 
in  the  neighbourhood.  rishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  nnd  the  ocljwe* 

Smerdis  (2f«ep8jv),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  mur-  the  great  cities  on  it*  coast  which  tn  <*• 
dered  by  order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  The  vived  to  this  day,  stood  in  a position  alike  reA*' 
death  of  Smerdis  w'as  kept  a profound  secret ; and  able  for  its  beauty  and  for  other  natural  advasar^' 
accordingly,  when  the  Persians  became  weary  of  Lying  just  about  the  centre  of  the  W.  oa<  ■ 
the  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the  Magians,  Asia  Minor ; on  the  banks  of  the  little 
named  PatitUbes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam-  Meles,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,  the  Ss* 
byses  in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures,  availed  Hermaeus  or  Smymaeut  (6*.  of  Smvrwz), 
himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to  the  de-  formed  a safe  and  immense  harbour  for  the 
ceased  Smerdis,  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  king,  ships  up  to  the  verj*  walls  of  the  city ; si  the 
representing  him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolii*  and  at  the  eJiDW«>f 
Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died  the  great  and  fertile  vallev  of  the  Henaa»*  t 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  as  he  was  whichlay  thegreatand  w'ealthycityofSsrdu:^^ 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against  the  usurper,  in  the  midst  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
The  false  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  of  the  Aegean  ; it  was  marked  out  bv  xals^  •* 
the  Persians,  and  reigned  for  7 months  without  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for  the  tr»(k  he 
opposition.  The  leading  Persian  nobles,  however,  tween  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  pre*enc4  tls; 
were  not  quite  free  from  suspicion  ; and  this  sus-  character  to  the  present  day.  There  are  yar»^ 
picioD  vvas  increased  by  the  king  never  inviting  accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most  probable  is 

palace,  and  never  appearing  in  w'bicb  represents  it  as  an  Aeoli^  coloaj  fr* 
F^ic,  Among  the  nobles  who  entertained  these  Cyme.  At  an  early  period  it  fell,  by  s itrilsF^ 
■Mpiaons  was  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phaedima  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians  of  Colophon*  vA 
V of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and  had  remained  an  loniau  city  from  ihsi  time 

transferred  to  his  succeuor.  The  new  king  appears  to  have  happened  before  OL  2A  (b-C. - 
•ome  years  before  been  deprived  of  bis  cars  | As  to  the  time  when  it  became  a member  sf 
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Pinionic  cottfederacr,  we  have  only  a very  tin- 
tmutwortbr  account,  which  refers  its  admission  to 
the  reign  of  Attaltiii,  king  of  Pergamtis.  Its  early 
history  is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  an  account 
in  Strabo,  that  it  n*as  destroyed  by  the  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  live  in  scattered  villages,  until  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  20  stadia  from  its  former  site,  by  Anti- 
gonus ; but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pindar's 
mention  of  Smyrna  as  a beautiful  city.  Thus 
much  is  clear,  hoa’ever,  that,  at  some  period  the 
old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the  N<  E.  side 
of  the  Hennaean  flulf,  was  abandoned  ; and  that 
it  was  succeeded  by  a new  city,  on  the  S.  K.  side 
of  the  same  gulf  (the  present  site),  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Antigonus,  and  which  was 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Lysimachus.  This 
new  city  stood  partly  on  the  sea-shore  and  partly 
on  a hUl  called  Mastuna.  It  had  a magnificent 
harbour,  with  such  a depth  of  water  tnat  the 
largest  ships  could  lie  alongside  the  quays.  The 
•treets  were  paved  with  stone,  and  creased  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  city  soon  became 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  It  was  especbily  favour^  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the 
Syrian  and  Mitbridatic  wart.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
oonventus  juridicus.  In  the  Civil  Wan  it  was 
taken  and  portly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it  soon 
recovered.  It  occupies  a distinguished  place  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  only 
two  among  the  7 churches  of  Asia  which  St  John 
nddretses,  in  the  Apocalypse,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  rebuke,  and  os  the  scene  of  the  lalraun  and 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  In  the  years  a.  d.  17H 
-~18(>,  a succession  of  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
city  has  always  been  much  exposed,  reduced  it 
almost  to  ruins ; but  it  was  restored  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Antoninus.  In  the  successive  wars 
under  the  Eastern  empire  it  w'as  frequently  much 
injured,  but  always  recovered  ; and,  under  the 
Turks,  it  has  survived  repeated  attacks  of  earth- 
quake, fire,  and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great- 
est commercial  city  of  the  Levant  There  are  but 
few  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all 
her  other  sources  of  renown  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  ns  a hero  in  a 
magnificent  building  called  the  ilomer^um 
ffttoy).  Near  the  sea-shore  there  stood  a magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Cybele,  whose  head  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  city.  The  other  divinities  chiefly  wor- 
shipped here  were  Nemesis  and  the  nymph  Smyrna, 
the  heroine  eponyrous  of  the  place,  who  had  a 
shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles. 

Smyrna  Trtehte.  [Ephksur.] 

Smymaeiii  Sinus  (Xfivp¥atvy  adAwor,  2/ivp- 
yeXyhi  K6\wot:  (i.  of  (mir  or  Smyrna)^  the  great 
gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Smyrna  stands.  Its  entrance  lies  l»e- 
tween  Pr.  Melaena  (G  Kara  Utimu)  on  the  W., 
nnd  Phocaea  (/b<hd)  on  the  E.  Its  depth  wns 
reckoned  at  350  stadia.  It  received  the  rir«- 
Hermus,  whence  it  was  called  /frrmeut  -5Vat»4 
xdAvot).  It  is  sometimes  also  called 
MvA^ov  vdAroT,  from  the  little  river  Melei,  on 
which  Old  .Smyrna  stood. 

B$&nes  (26ar*t)y  a powerful  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus, governed  by  a king  who  could  bring  200,000 
soldiers  into  the  field.  The  mountain  streams  of 
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j the  country  contained  gold,  which  was  separated 
I by  collecting  the  water  in  sheep-skim,  whence  the 
matter-of-fact  interpreters  derived  the  legend  of  the 
golden  fleece.  According  to  Strabo,  the  habits  of 
the  people  were  such  that  they  stood  in  remark- 
able ne^  of  other  “washings.”  They  are  also 
called  Soani  and  Suanocol^ii  Souovo* 

x^Ax<n)i  and  their  land  Suania  (Zovot'Ia). 

Sdcr&tea  (ZotwpdTrjr).  1.  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  w*as  bom  in  the  demus  Alopece, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  B.  c. 
46!>.  His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a itatuanp*  ; 
his  mother  Pbaenarete  was  a midwife.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  bis  father,  and 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the 
group  of  clothed  Graces  which  was  preserved  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  shown  as  bis  work  down 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  personal  qualities 
of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phy- 
sical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indiflerent  to 
heat  or  cold,  in  a measure  which  astonished  all  his 
companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign  at  Po- 
tidaea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace  ; and  the 
same  homely  clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  His  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
who  inform  us  that  be  had  a flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  prominent  eyes  like  a satyr  or  Silenus.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly 
Ignorant:  he  served  as  an  hoplite  at  Potidoea,  De- 
littm,  and  Amphipolis  with  great  credit  to  himself. 
He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office 
until  406,  in  which  year  he  was  a member  of  the 
senate  of  Five  HundLred,  and  one  of  the  Prytanes, 
when  be  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the 
6 generals,  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to 
the  vote,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hazard.  He  dis- 
played the  same  moral  courage  in  refusing  to  obey* 
the  order  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Leon  the  Salaminian.  — At  what  time 
Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a statuarv 
we  do  not  know ; but  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
middle  and  later  part  of  hit  life  at  le-uit  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  sclf-itnposed  task  of  teach- 
ing; excluding  all  other  business,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune. 
But  he  never  opened  a school,  nor  did  he,  like  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public  lectures.  Every- 
where, in  the  market-place,  m the  gymnasia,  and 
in  the  workshops,  he  sought  and  found  opporluni- 
li«>s  for  awakening  nnd  guiding,  in  boys,  youth, 
and  men,  moral  consciousness  and  the  impulse  after 
self-knnwlwlge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our 
actions.  His  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid  them 
in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were 
already  present  in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them 
ready-made  knowledge  ; and  he  therefore  professed 
to  practise  a kind  of  mental  midwifery,  just  as  his 
mother  Phaenaivte  exercised  the  corresponding  cor- 
poreal art.  Unweariedly  and  inexorably  did  he 
fight  ngtimt  all  filse  appearance  and  conceit  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  correct 
knowledge.  Consequently  to  the  mentally  proud 
and  the  mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable 
bore,  and  often  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  and 
calumny.  This  wois  probably  the  r<*aaon  why  he 
was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a general  repreaeatativa 
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o£  philotopbicd  tnd  rhetorical  teacbiag  ; the  more  after  the  fakbfol  foUonet  of  Socratei,  who  l«dce> 
80,  Be  hie  marked  and  repnlfire  pbx'eiognomy  ad-  i denvoored  withovl  nceae  to  ptnaade  w 
miUed  to  well  of  being  imiuted  in  the  nioik  which  make  hie  escape,  la  mihet,  iiaiuted  or  v«cb4 
the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the  theatre  up  by  Plato  in  the  Phiedo,  Soccatee  iamediskh 
would  more  readily  recogniee  the  peculiar  figure  before  he  dnmk  the  cop  o(  hcmlodt  dctelefwi  tt 
which  they  were  .lometooeed  to  aee  eecry  day  in  grounds  of  hie  immoviUe  oonviedou  of  the  maKc- 
the  macket-plaee,  than  if  Prodicne  or  Protagoimt,  tality  of  the  sooL  He  died  with  oeiapociRM 
whom  moat  of  them  did  not  know  by  eight,  had  checi^ulncee  m hie  70lh  yeec,  it-c.  31^  TVm 
bc«n  brought  on  the  stage  ; nor  wae  it  of  ranch  peculiariUee  distingaiahed  Soexatee: — 1.  HUIm| 
importance  eitht-r  to  them  or  to  Arietophanee,  life  paeeed  in  contraitod  poverty  aad  in  public  dh 
whether  Socraiee  wu  tepreoented  aa  teaching  what  leetics,  of  which  we  hare  aiteadj  gukeo.  1 He 
he  did  really  teach,  or  soraethiug  utterly  different  persuaeioa  of  a apecial  religions  raiaiioik  He  M 
Attached  to  none  of  the  prmiling  partiea,  So-  Wn  aocuotoraed  constntly  to  hear,  even  kon  k 
ctatee  found  in  each  of  thm  his  friei^  and  hie  childhood,  a divine  voice — iatcHerinib  st  a»- 
enemica.  Hated  and  persocutod  by  Critiae,  Cha-  meoto  when  he  wae  about  to  act,  ia  tfaevifd 
rides,  and  others  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  reatraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  iastifara 
bad  a special  reference  to  him  in  the  decree  which  Such  pr^ibitory  warning  wae  wont  to  oam  ipa 
they  issued,  forbidding  the  ttfarhing  of  the  art  of  him  very  frequently,  net  merdy  on  great  bat  «n 
oratorr,  he  was  impeached  after  their  baniihment  on  small  oorasions,  intereepting  what  be  ass  aim 
and  by  their  opponents.  An  orator  named  Lycon,  to  do  or  to  say.  Though  la^  writers  im  i 
and  a poet  (a  fnend  of  Thrasybulus)  named  Mele-  this  as  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Soentea  W ho- 
tus,  had  united  in  the  impeadimeat  with  the  self  does  not  personify  it,  hut  treats  it  orndjui 
powerful  demagogue  Anytua,  an  embittered  anta-  **  divine  sign,  a prophetic  or  stqMsastaial  mn* 
goniat  of  the  aophiaU  and  their  system,  and  one  of  He  wae  aocostoaled  not  only  to  obey  it 
the  leaders  of  the  hand  which,  setting  out  from  but  to  speak  of  it  publicly  a^  CsniMy  to 
Phyle,  forced  their  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and  so  that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  hii  kstei 
drove  out  the  Thirty  Tyraate.  The  judges  also  and  to  his  enemies.  3.  His  gycat  intdlMi«o 
are  described  as  persons  who  had  been  buisbed,  gimUity,  both  of  nbjeet  and  of  method,  ml  ■ 
and  who  bad  returned  with  Thcasybolua.  Tbe  power  of  stirrity  and  forcing  the  germ  of 
chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates  and  ratiocinstioa  in  others.  He  wastWfastei 
was  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  deepising  turned  his  thooghte  aad  discuasioiit  dstimlj  u 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  slate,  putting  in  their  the  subicct  of  ethica^  and  was  tbe  finltegi^ 
nlapi.  other  new  dirinitlea.  At  the  ssme  tiiae  it  that  **  the  proper  study  of  mankind  isnss."  Wk 
bad  been  a matter  of  accusation  a|punst  him,  the  philosophers  who  preceded  fasm,  ths  okpa  ■ 
that  Critias,  the  most  ruthless  of  tbe  Tyrants,  had  examination  had  been  Nature,  or  tbe 
come  forth  fn>m  bis  achoel.  Some  expressions  of  one  undistingmshable  w’hole,  blendof 
his,  in  which  he  had  found  fault  with  the  demo-  cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  phjna 
cratical  mode  of  electing  by  lot,  bad  also  been  physics,  &c.  In  discunlmg  ethical  *"^j**^ 
brought  up  against  him  ; and  there  cun  be  little  crates  employed  the  dialectic  methsd,  ^ 
doubt  that  use  was  made  of  hit  friendly  reUtioos  laid  the  tbiindatioQ  of  formal  logic,  eldd  * 
with  Thcraraenes,  orte  of  tbe  most  inflaential  of  the  afterwards  expanded  by  Plato,  a^  fjsaMtof 
Thirty,  with  Pbito's  unde  Channidee,  who  Idl  by  by  Aristotle.  The  oiighuaU^  <k  SoemtsskA** 
tbe  side  of  Critias  in  the  struggle  with  the  popn-  by  the  reeulto  he  achieved.  Out  of  has 
lar  party,  and  with  other  aristociati,  in  order  to  tual  achoel  sprang,  not  merely  Pltea,  hamn* 
irritate  against  him  the  party  which  at  that  time  host,  but  all  the  other  Imdem  of  Oieciss^ 

was  dominant  The  subetance  of  the  speech  which  latioa  for  the  next  half^entvy,  and  sU  dmttei 

Socrates  delivered  in  his  defence  is  probably  pro-  ooatinued  the  gnat  line  of  spe^ative 
served  by  Plato  in  tbe  piece  which  goee  under  the  down  to  later  times.  Euclid  end  tk 
name  of’the  ^Apology  of  Socratea^  Bemg  con-  seboel  of  phileaophen  — Arntippus  aad  tbt^ 
demned  by  a majority  of  only  6 votes,  ^ ex*  renaie  Antisthento  and  Diogntos,  the 
prrsect  the  conviction  that  be  deserved  to  be  main-  called  the  Cynice-~all  naunated  asm  ir  m 
tained  at  tbe  public  cost  in  tbe  Prytaneum,  and  directly  from  the  stimnlfis  imparted  by  Ssfl»^ 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  tbe  adjudication  of  impri-  though  each  followed  a different  vda  ^ 
sooment.  or  a large  fine,  or  banishment.  He  will  Ethics  eontinued  to  he  what  Seemiee  kd  9* 
Moent  to  nothing  more  than  a fine  of  60  minae,  on  made  thea\,  a distinct  hnnach  of  philssopliy. 
the  security  of  Plato,  .Crito,  and  other  friends,  side  of  which  politka,  rhetotic,  Ic^  ted 
Condemned  to  death  by  the  judges,  who  were  in-  speculations  relating  to  man  and  socsecy, 
oenaed  by  this  speech,  by  a majority  of  80  votes,  anunged  themselveo ; all  of  them  more 
be  departs  from  them  witli  the  pcoCestotion,  that  well  os  more  keenly  oontrovected,  thio 
be  would  rather  die  after  such  a defence  than  live  wbioh  at  that  time  prestnted  oonpaisti^.^^ 
after  one  in  which  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  charm,  and  still  lets  of  attaumble  certaky- 
excite  their  pity.  The  sentence  of  death  could  not  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  iadiridnsl  isnea 
be  carried  into  execution  until  nUa  the  return  of  Socrates  pemanently  enknied  the  krisaii^ 
the  vessel  w hich  bad  been  lent  to  Delos  on  the  proved  tlie  method,  nad  nraiuplied  the 
periodical  Theoric  misaiou.  The  30  days  which  minds,  of  the  Grecian  speculative  wacld.  ^ 
intervened  between  its  return  and  the  condemna-  ner  never  since  panJlclad.  Subieqarat 
tion  of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  phers  may  have  had  a more  eisboctes 
attempts  (the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life),  and  to  and  a larger  number  of  disdpies  ^ 
his  osnal  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of  their  ideas;  but  none  of  thou  spphsd  ik  ^ 
these  eonversutions,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  stimulating  method  with  the  same  Atrjf  ^ 
the  laws,  Plato  hae  reported  in  the  CWto,  so  called  none  of  tlmm  struck  out  of  olkf  mkk  tkt  tet 
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which  i«U  light  to  original  thought. — (A  great 
l»rt  of  this  article  it  taken  (tom  Mr.  Grote'i 
iicenQnt  of  Socntet  in  hit  Ifutory  of  Grtoce,)^ 
S.  The  eccletiattical  hittorian,  wat  bom  at  Con> 
•taatinople  about  a.  o.  37d.  He  wat  a pupil  of 
Annnoaiut  and  Helladiut,  and  followed  the  profit- 
aion  of  an  advocate  in  bit  natire  city,  whence  he  it 
aumamed  Scholaeticot.  The  Ecet^iaMietd  Hitk/ry 
of  Socratee  extendt  from  the  rei§n  of  Conttanline 
the  Great,  306,  to  that  of  the  younger  Tbeodociui, 
439.  He  appeart  to  bare  Iwen  a man  of  Jeet 
bigotry  than  nieit  of  hit  eontemporarieta  and  the 
very  difficulty  of  detemriniiig  from  intmual  eri* 
dence  tome  pointt  of  hit  religiout  belief,  may  be 
contidered  at  arguing  hit  comparative  libcr^ity. 
Hit  hittorj  it  divided  into  7 bo^t.  Hk  work  it 
included  in  the  editiooa  of  the  ancient  Greek  eccle- 
aiaetical  hittoriant  by  Valetiut,  Park,  1668  ; re- 
printed atMentx,  1677  ; by  Reading, Carab.  1720. 

8dd6xna,gen.<orumand-ae,  alto  -tun,  gen. -i,  and 
•i,  gen.  'drum  {rh  ; 2o8o>(inrr,  S^ocnita ),  a- 

very  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the  bMutifol  valley 
of  Siddtm  So^^nr),  clo^y  connected  with  Oo- 
morrha,  over  which  and  the  other  3 cities  of  the 
plain,**  the  king  of  Sodom  teent  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  topremaey.  In  the  book  of  Oenetie  we 
6nd  these  citiee  at  tubjeci,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
bam,  to  the  king  of  Elam  and  bit  alliet  (an  iodi- 
eatioo  of  the  early  supremacy  in  W.  Atia  of  the 
matten  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrmtee  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  out  off  the  yoke  wat  the  occatioo 
of  the  6rtt  war  on  record.  (Gen.  xiv.)  Soon  aiier- 
wardt,  the  abominable  tint  of  thete  citiet  called 
down  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they  were  all  de- 
ttroyed  by  lire  from  haavm,  except  Zoar,  which 
wat  spared  at  the  intereettioo  of  Lot  The  bean- 
tihil  valley  in  which  they  stood  wat  overwhelmed 
by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into  the  Dead  Sen, 
whose  biUiminout  watart  ttill  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  tpringt  of  at{dialtut  (^tlime- 
piu  **  in  our  version)  of  which  the  valley  of  Sid- 
dim  wat  full.  It  used  to  be  attorned  that,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  dtkt  of  the  plaia,  the  Jor^ 
dan  bowed  on  into  the  Red  Sen ; but  this  bat 
been  shown  to  be,  if  not  physically  impottible, 
mott  improbable.  There  wat  probably  aJwaya  a 
lake  which  received  the  waters  both  of  tlm  Jmdan 
and  the  river  which  ttill  ffowt  into  the  S.  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ; and  the  nature  of  the  change 
terms  to  have  oonakted  in  the  mlargement  of  tbia 
lake  by  a great  depression  of  the  whole  valley. 
The  site  of  Sodom  waa  probably  nenr  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake. 

Soemit  or  SonemUt,  J&lln,  daughter  of  Julia 
Marta.  and  mother  of  Klagabalut,  either  b;  her 
husband  Sextus  Variut  Marcellua,  or,  accorduig  to 
the  report  ioduttrioutiy  circulated  with  her  own 
content,  by  Cancalla.  After  the  aceeetion  of  her 
•on,  the  became  hit  chosen  couneellor,  and  teems 
to  have  encouraged  aod  shared  hk  follies  and  enor- 
mkiet.  She  took  a plaee  in  the  senate,  which 
then,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed  the  intrusion  of 
a woman,  and  was  hertelf  the  pretident  of  a tort  of 
female  parliament,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
(^ihnal,  and  published  edicts  fer  the  regulation  of 
aU  matters  connected  with  the  morals,  dress,  eti- 
quette, and  equipage  of  the  matrons.  She  was 
alain  by  the  praetorians,  in  the  aims  of  her  son,  ou 
the  11th  of  March,  a.  d.  222. 

SogdiAna  (if  or  Xovyitarff : Old  Per* 

■aa,Snghdi : %6y9toi,  2oydwol,  Xtnryittufoi ; parts 
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of  TqrAvtaaand  Bokhara^  including  the  district  still 
called  -Sopitf),  the  N.H.  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire,  separated  on  the  S.  from  Bactriana 
and  Margiana  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxua 
(JiktMm);  on  the  E.  and  N.  from  Scythia  by  the 
Sogdii  Comedanim  and  Osdi  M.  {Ktm’Dapk, 
Alatan  and  Ai  7b^)  and  by  the  upper  course  of 
the  Jaxartee  (6'koim) ; and  bounded  on  the  N-W. 
by  the  grnit  deserts  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  The 
S.  part  of  the  country  was  fertile  and  populous. 
It  was  conquersd  by  Gyrus,  and  afterwards  by 
Alexander,  both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  advance  by  citke  on  the  Jaxartee, 
Cyreechata  and  Alezandreechata.  After  the  Ma- 
c^ooian  conquest,  it  wat  subject  to  the  kings,  hrst 
of  Syria,  and  ^en  of  Daetria,  till  it  waa  overrun 
by  the  barbariana.  The  nativee  of  the  country 
were  a wild  wariike  people  of  the  great  Arkn  race, 
reaembling  the  Bactriane  in  their  character  and 
customs. 

Sogdi&noi  (Soydiai'ds),  wae  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate eons  of  Artaxerxee  I.  Loagimanui.  The 
latter,  on  hk  death  in  b.  c.  425,  was  aacceeded  by 
hk  Jegitimale  son  Xerxes  II.,  but  this  monarch, 
after  a reign  of  only  2 monthi,  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  who  now  became  king.  Sogdiaama, 
however,  «'as  murdered  in  bis  turn,  after  a reign 
of  7 montha,  by  hk  brother  Ochut.  Ochas  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Darius  II. 

S<^dii  Montes.  [Sogdiana]. 

Sol.  [llxuoa.] 

S51i  or  Soloe  1.  (Ethnic,  SoXsilr,  So- 

lensk : Mezetlu^  Hu.),  a city  on  the  ooael  of  Cilicia, 
between  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnot,  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Amres  and  Lydians  from 
Rhodes.  It  w*as  a iiourishiag  city  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  fined  iu  peo^  200  talents  for 
their  adhesion  to  the  Persians.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tigranes,  who  probably  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Tigranocerta.  Ponpey  restored 
the  city  after  his  war  with  the  pirates,  a^  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ; and 
from  this  time  forth  it  wu  called  Fomptiopolls 
(no^v-iHodvoXis).  It  was  celebrated  in  literary 
hktery  as  tlie  birthplace  of  the  Stoic  philosopher 
CbiTsipput,  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon,  and  of 
the  astronomer  and  poet  Axatus.  Its  name  has 
been  curiously  perpetuated  in  the  grammatical  vrord 
MoUcism  (soloeckmas),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek  spoken 
bv  the  bbabitants  of  this  city,  as  some  say,  of 
Soli  ia  Cyprus.  — 2.  ( Ethnic,  SdAiot : Alifforot  in 
the  valley  of  .Sb/eo,  Ru.),  a considerable  lea-port 
town  in  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on 
a little  river.  According  to  some,  it  was  a colony 
of  the  Athenians;  while  others  ascribed  its  erection 
to  a native  prince  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sol(m, 
and  others  to  Selon  bim«elf : the  last  account  k 
doubtless  an  error.  It  had  temples  of  Isis  and 
Aphrodite,  and  there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

Solicinlnm,  a town  in  Roman  Germany  (the 
Agh  Decumatefc)  on  tho  mountain  Pints,  where 
Vulentinkn  gained  a victory  over  Uie  Alcmonni  ia 
A.  D.  369,  probably  in  tlie  neighbourhood  uf  the 
modem  Heidelberg. 

Bollnus,  CL  JdUiUS,  trie  author  of  a geographical 
compendium,  divided  into  .^7  chapters,  containing  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  world  as  known  to  tlie  ancients, 
divervified  by  bittoricsJ  notices,  rcmarki  on  the 
origin,  habits,  religious  rites  and  social  condition  o! 
various  nations  enuiuerawd.  The  arrangement, 
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and  frequently  the  very  wordi,  arc  derived  /rom 
the  Natural  liiatory  of  Pliny,  but  little  knowledge, 
care,  or  judgment,  are  displayed  in  the  telection. 
We  know  nothing  of  Solimvi  himself,  but  he 
roust  have  lived  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
rerus,  and  before  that  of  Constantine.  He  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  a.  d.  238.  We  learn  from 
the  first  of  2 prefatory  addresses,  that  an  edition  of 
the  work  had  already  passed  into  circulation,  in  an 
imperfect  state,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  author,  under  the  appellation  CUUdanm  He- 
rum  Mtmorahiliumy  while  on  the  2nd,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  published  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the 
more  ambitious  title  of  Polyhistor ; and  hence  we 
hnd  the  treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C. 
Julii  S<dini  Crammaiici  PoJ^histor  ah  ipno  tdiius  ei 
rucoguituM.  The  most  notable  edition  is  that  of  Sal- 
inasius,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1689,  prefixed  to 
his  **  Plinianae  Exercilationes,'*  the  whole  form- 
ing 2 large  folio  volumes. 

S6Us  Four  [Oarin.  No.  S.] 

86Ua  Laens  {Klfiyri  *H«\loio),  a lake  in  the  far 
E.,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  system  of  the 
world,  the  sun  arose  to  make  his  daily  course 
through  heaven.  Some  of  the  matter-of-fact  expo- 
sitors identitied  it  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another 
lake  of  the  same  name  was  imagined  by  some  of 
the  poets  in  the  far  W.,  into  which  the  sun  sank 
at  nuibt 

861if  Mohs.  [SoLoia.] 

861U  Promontorlam  (&«pa  lepa:  P<u 

Amfir)^  a promontoiy  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the 
middle  of  the  Persian  Qulf. 

Soloo.  [Sou]. 

8516U  (2oXd«(i : C.  CbufiR,  Arab.  Pas  el  I/ou- 
dik\  a promontory  running  far  out  into  the  sen,  iu 
the  S.  part  of  the  W.  const  of  Mauretania.  He- 
rodotus believed  it  to  be  the  W.-mott  headland  of 
all  Libya.  Upon  it  was  a Phoenician  temple  of 
Poseidon.  The  later  geographers  under  the 
Romans  mention  a Xons  8ohs  (*HAi'ou  6por), 
wliich  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name  being 
probably  a corruption  of  the  Greek  name. 

8619n  (2dAwr),  the  celebrated  Athenian  legis- 
lator, was  bom  about  b. c.  638.  His  father  Eze- 
cestides  wasa  descendant  of  Codrus,  and  his  mother 
was  a cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  Exe- 
cestides  had  seriously  crippled  his  resources  by  a 
too  pro<iigal  expenditure  ; and  Solon  consequently 
found  it  either  necessary  or  convenient  in  his 
youth  to  betake  bimself  to  the  life  of  a foreign 
trader.  It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity 
compelled  him  to  seek  a livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit  led  him  to 
select  th.at  pursuit  which  w’ould  furnish  the  amplest 
means  for  its  gratification.  Solon  early  distin- 
guished himself  by'  his  poetical  abilities.  His  first 
effusions  were  in  a sonfew'hat  light  and  amatory' 
strain,  which  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more 
dignified  and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  pro-  ! 
found  reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely  indeed  ^ 
did  his  reput’ition  spread,  that  he  was  ranked  as 
one  of  the  famous  7 Rages,  and  his  name  appears 
in  ail  the  lists  of  the  7.  The  occasion  w'hich  first 
brought  Solon  prominently  forward  ns  an  actor  on 
the  p<ditical  stage,  w*as  the  contest  between  Athens 
and  Megara  respecting  the  possession  of  Salamis. 
The  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a law  forbidding  the  writing  or 
saying  anything  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew 
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the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  thU  disbononrable 
renunciation  of  their  claims,  hit  upon  the  device  of 
feigning  to  be  mad;  and  causing  a report  of  bis 
condition  to  be  spread  over  the  city,  he  rushed  into 
the  agora,  and  there  recited  a short  elegiac  poem  at 
100  lines,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Atheniarj 
to  retrieve  their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  herfy 
island.  Pisistratus  (who,  however,  must  bavebeeo 
extremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the  scppxt 
of  his  kinsman  ; the  pusillanimous  law  was  re- 
scinded ; war  tvas  declared  ; and  Solon  himself 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  wm 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a tedious  war  enmed, 
which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbitration  cf 
Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in  rjpport  of  their 
claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer  ; and  it  was  ft?- 
rently  believed  in  antiquity  that  Solon  had  Earrrp- 
titiously  inserted  the  line  (/I.  ii.  558)  which  spr'sb 
of  Ajax  as  ranging  his  ships  with  the  Athenm& 
The  Spartans  decided  in  favour  of  the  AtheuarA 
about  B.  a 596.  Solon  himself,  probably,  rai 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  in  Sala- 
mis, and  this  may  account  for  his  being  termed  a 
Salaminian.  S<wn  after  these  events  (about  593) 
Solon  took  a leading  part  in  promoting  ho«t’I:b« 
on  behalf  -of  Delphi  against  Cirrba,  and  was  the 
mover  of  the  deoee  of  the  Amphictyoni  by  which 
tv-ar  was  declared.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  Accer-iaf 
to  a common  story,  which  however  rests  oclv  -« 
the  authority  of  a late  writer,  Solon  hasten^  the 
surrender  of  the  town  by'  causing  the  waters  of  tb« 
Plistus  to  l>e  poisoned.  It  was  about  th'  time  a! 
the  outbreak  of  this  war,  that,  in  cnnaequrtace 
the  distracted  state  of  Attica,  which  wn  n*t  by 
civil  commotions,  Solon  wns  called  apex  by  all 
parties  to  mediate  between  them,  and  alleriau  the 
miseries  that  prevailed.  He  was  chosen  .trebes 
594,  and  under  that  legal  title  was  invested  wis4 
unlimited  power  for  adopting  such  measures  xs 
exigencies  of  the  state  demanded.  In  fulfibneirt  sf 
the  task  entrusted  to  him,  Solon  addre«te<^  himsel! 
to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress.  This  he  effected 
with  the  greatest  discretion  and  sucx^s  br  bis 
celebrated  di^urdeumg  ordinance  {trfierd\^ts\  s 
measure  consisting  of  v'arious  distinct  prorwinpsi, 
calculated  to  relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  ia- 
fringement  as  {>ossible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealtby 
creditors.  The  details  of  this  measure,  howevet, 
are  involved  in  considerable  uneertaintr.  TV« 
know  that  he  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  the 
minn  to  contain  100  drachmae  instead  of  73  : this 
is  to  say,  73  of  the  old  drachmae  produced  100  sf 
the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were  to  be 
discharged  ; so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  mpw 
than  a fourth  in  every  payment.  The  success  of  Ac 
Seisaebtheia  procured  for  Solon  such  confidence  asd 
j)opnl.vlty  that  he  xi'as  further  charged  with  the 
task  of  entirely  remodelling  the  constitution.  A# 
a preliminary  step,  he  repealed  all  the  Uw»  ai 
Draco  except  those  relating  to  bloodshed.  CHc 
limits  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  the  principtl 
features  of  the  constitution  established  by  Solm 
7*his  constitution  was  based  upon  the  timocoUk 
principle,  that  is,  the  title  of  citizens  to  the  heeo«s 
and  offices  of  the  state  was  regulated  by  tbs» 
wc.alth.  All  the  cilixens  were  distributed' into  I 
classes.  The  lat  class  consisted  of  those  who  tel 
an  anniuil  income  of  at  least  500  medimei  of  dry 
or  liquid  produce  (equivalent  to  500  drachmae,  a 
medimnns  being  reckoned  ni  a drachma),  and  w«tf 
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calleil  Pcntaeo$itfmedimni.  The  2nd  cUm  consisted 
of  tbiise  whose  incomes  ranged  between  300  and 
500  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  were  called  H*ppei$ 
(Tmrcrr,  Twir^t),  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a 
horse,  and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as 
caraiiy.  The  3rd  claM  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  2U0  and  300  medimni  or 
dnchmae,  and  W'ere  termed  ZeufftUu  (Ztiryirai). 
The  4lh  class  included  all  whose  property  fell 
short  of  200  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  bore  the 
name  of  TktUt.  The  first  3 classes  were  liable  to 
Strict  taxation,  in  the  form  of  a graduated  income 
t\x.  A d^rtet  tax,  however,  was  an  extraordinary, 
and  not  an  annual  payment.  The  4th  class  were 
exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but  of  course  they,  as 
well  os  the  rest,  were  liable  to  indirtet  taxes.  To 
Solon  was  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  BouU 
(3ouA^),  or  deliberative  assembly  of  Four  Hundred, 
loo  members  being  elected  from  each  of  the  4 
tribes.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the 
E<xlena  {4KK\7fata\  which  no  doubt  existed  be- 
fore his  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it  the 
right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other  magistrates, 
and,  what  was  even  more  important,  made  the 
archons  and  magistrates  accountable  directly  to  it 
when  their  year  of  office  was  expired.  He  also 
gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to  a veto  upon  any 
proposed  measure  of  the  Boule,  though  it  could  , 
not  itself  originate  any  measure.  Besides  the  | 
arrangement  of  the  general  political  relations  of 
the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of  a great  variety 
of  special  laws,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  in  any  systematic  manner.  Those  re- 
lating to  debtors  end  creditors  have  been  already 
rvferred  to.  Several  had  for  their  object  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufactures.  Foreign 
settlers  wore  not  to  be  naturalised  as  ciliaens  un- 
less they  carried  on  some  industrious  pursuit.  If 
a father  did  not  teach  his  son  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession, the  son  was  not  liable  to  maintain  his 
father  in  hU  old  age.  The  council  of  Areopagus 
had  a general  power  to  punish  idleness,  Solon 
forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic 
soil  except  olive  oil.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  l 
to  those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  will  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  regard  to 
heiresses.  The  rewards  which  he  appointed  to  be 
given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian 
gomes  are  fur  that  age  unusually  large  (.500 
drachmae  to  the  former  and  100  to  the  latter). 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  his  regulations  was  that 
which  denounced  atimia  against  any  citisen,  who,  on 
the  outbreak  of  a sedition,  remained  neutral  The 
laws  of  Solon  were  inKribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(d^ortt)  and  triangular  tablets  (ai^<(t),and  were 
set  up  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the 
Prytaneum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted 
to  Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar, 
h is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  people  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  would  obsene  his  laws 
without  alteration  for  a certain  space  ~~  10  years 
according  to  Herodotus  >->  lUO  years  according  to 
•ther  accounts.  It  is  related  that  he  was  himMlf 
aware  that  be  had  been  compelled  to  leave  many 
imperfections  in  his  system  and  code.  He  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best, 
but  the  best  which  the  Athenians  would  have  re- 
ceived. Afler  he  had  completed  his  task,  being. 
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we  are  told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  tboaa 
who  came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  complninti, 
suggestions  or  criticisms  about  his  laws,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  hu  absented  himself  from  Athens  for  tea 
years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  oath  above  re- 
ferred to.  He  first  visited  £g}'p^  • thence 

proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  Philocyprus,  king  of  the  little 
town  of  Aepea.  Solon  persuaded  the  king  to 
move  from  the  old  site,  and  build  a new  town  on 
the  plain.  The  new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  visited  Lydia;  and  bis  interview  with 
Croesus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in 
antiquity.  [CKOsaua.]  During  the  absence  of 
Solon  the  old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  shortly 
after  bis  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power 
was  seized  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his 
usurpation,  is  said  to  liavc  paid  considerable  court 
to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited 
his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  5oU,  two  years  afler  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  at  the  age  of  80.  There 
was  a story  current  in  antiquity  that,  by  his  own 
directions,  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
round  the  island  of  Salamis.  Of  the  poems  of 
Solon  several  fragments  remain.  They  do  not 
indicate  any  great  degree  of  imaginative  power, 
but  their  style  is  vigorous  and  simple.  Those  that 
were  called  forth  by  special  emergencies  appear  to 
have  been  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  energy. 
The  fragments  of  these  poems  are  incorporated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets ; and 
there  is  also  a separate  edition  of  them  by  Bach, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1825. 

Sdlils  (2oAoor,  -ouKrot,  contr.  of  SoAdetr : 2(n 
AcKrreer),  called  Solnntum  (Solentinus)  by  the 
Homans,  an  ancient  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily 
between  I'anormus  and  Thermae. 

(t&  2oAu^),  L {Taklaiu‘Dapk\  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  K.  coast 
of  Lycia,  and  Is  a S.  continuation  of  M.  Climax. 
Sometimes  the  whole  range  it  called  Climax,  and 
the  name  of  Solyma  is  given  to  its  highest  peak««M 
2.  Another  name  of  JaRusxLSM. 

SlSjhiti-  [Lvci.i.] 

Sonmos  (Ihreot),  the  personification  and  god  of 
sleep,  is  described  as  a brother  of  Death  (ddi^ot, 
mor>),  and  as  a son  of  Night.  In  works  of  art. 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  in 
their  bands.  [Muaa.] 

SoBtlos  (/soMzo),  a river  in  Venelia  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Camic  Alps  and  falling  into 
the  Sinus  Tergestinus  K.  of  Aqmleia. 

Sdpiter  (2«^aTpof).  1.  Of  Paphot,  a writer 
of  parody  and  burlesque  (^oopoypd^v),  who 
flourished  from  B.C.  323  to  283.  — 2.  Of  Apamea, 
a distinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time  of 
the  Khool  of  Plotinus,  was  a diKiple  of  lambii- 
chus,  afler  whose  death  (before  a.  n.  330)  be 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  be  enjoyed  the 
favour  and  personal  iricndihipof  Constantine,  who 
afterwards,  however,  put  him  to  death  (between 
A.  D.  330  and  337)  from  the  motive,  as  was  alleged, 
of  giving  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  own  con- 
version to  Christianity.  There  are  several  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works  extant  under  the 
name  of  Sopater,  but  the  best  critics  ascribe  theee 
to  a younger  Sopater,  mentioned  below.  2.  Tba 
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yoanger  topIiMt,  of  Apamea,  or  of  AlntaDdria,  it 
toppooed  to  have  liv^d  about  yean  later  tkan 
tbe  former.  Beside#  fak  estaat  workt  already 
alluded  to,  Photiua  baa  preaerred  an  extract  of  a 
work,  entitled  tbe  HiMorioal  Rairactt  (^cAot^\ 
which  contained  a vatt  variety  of  facts  and  5g* 
meatt,  collected  from  a great  nanber  of  autbort. 
The  renaina  of  bit  rhetorical  workt  are  omtaiocd 
in  Wals't  Hkdorm  OmteL 

Sdphdno  later  a dutrict  of 

Armenia  Major.  lying  between  tbe  fanget  of  Anti* 
taurtu  and  Maeiut ; tepaiated  from  Melitcnc  in 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  Kuphratea,  from  Meiopo- 
tamia  by  tbe  AntiUnrat,  and  from  tbe  £.  part  of 
Armenia  Major  by  tbe  river  Nymphiua.  In  the 
time  of  the  Greek  kiogt  of  Syria,  it  formed,  to- 
gether with  tbe  adjacent  dUtrict  of  Aciliaene,  an 
independent  W.  Armenian  kingdom,  which  was 
■nbdued  and  united  to  tbe  rest  of  Amienia  by 
Tigranee. 

Sdpbniia  (tu^tkos),  a comic  poet  of  tbe  middle 
cootedy,  was  a native  of  Sicyoo  or  of  Thebes,  and 
flonritbed  about  b.  c.  M8. 

Sdpbdcles  (So^sXnt)*  !•  The  celebrated  tra- 
gic poet,  was  bom  at  Coloout,  a village  little  more 
than  a mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  Atbras,  B.C  495. 
He  was  30  years  yoonger  than  Aeschylus,  and  15 
years  older  than  Enhpides.  His  fistbers  name 
was  Sophilus,  or  Sophillus,  of  whose  condition  iu 
life  we  know  nothing  for  certain ; bat  it  is  clear  that 
Sophocles  received  an  education  not  inferior  to 
that  of  tbe  sons  of  the  most  dUiingmsbed  citisens 
of  Athens.  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastica,  be  was 
carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the  prise 
of  a garland.  Of  the  skill  which  be  had  attained 
in  inusic  and  dancing  in  hU  I6tb  year,  and  of  the 
perfection  of  his  bodily  form,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  tbe  fact  that,  when  tbe  Athenians 
were  assembled  in  solemn  festival  around  the 
trophy  which  they  bad  set  up  in  Salamis  to  cele- 
brate their  victory  over  the  deet  of  Xerxes,  So- 
phocles was  choeen  to  lead,  naked  and  with  Utc 
in  hand,  the  choras  which  danced  about  the  trophy, 
and  sang  tbe  songs  of  triumph,  480.  His  6rst 
appcnrance  as  a diainatist  took  place  in  468,  under 
peculiarly  interesting  circumstances  ; not  only  from 
the  Csct  that  Sopbodes,  at  the  age  of  27,  came  for- 
ward as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose 
supremacy  bad  been  maintained  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
Judges.  Tbo  solemnities  of  the  Great  Dionysia 
were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of 
tbe  return  of  Cimon  from  his  expedition  to  Scyros, 
bringing  with  him  the  bones  of  Theseus.  Public 
expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  the  approach- 
ing  dramatic  contest,  and  party  filing  ran  so  high, 
that  Apsephioo,  tbe  Archon  Eponymns,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  hoal  act  of  drawing  the 
lots  for  their  election,  when  Cirooo,  with  his  9 
colUaigues  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  Archon  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  administered  to  them  the  oath  appointed  for 
the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their  de- 
cision was  in  favour  of  Sophocles,  who  received 
the  hrst  prise  ; the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Aeschylus,  who  was  so  morlifi^  at  his  defeat  that 
he  left  Athens  and  retired  to  Sicily.  From  this 
epoch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of  the  Athe- 
nian stage,  until  a fonnidable  rival  arose  in  Etui- 
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pidca,  who  gsuned  tbe  first  prise  fcr  the  fin:  iw 
in  441.  Tbe  year  440  is  a mmx  inperust  ms 
the  poet's  life.  In  tbe  spring  Ust  tor  a 
brou^tout  the  earliest  of  bis  extui  dnc»,C' 
Au/yoae,  a play  which  gave  tbe 
satisfactMO,  especiaUy  on  acoooat  of  tbe 
wisdom  it  displayed,  that  they  appoiotsd  kaw 
of  tbe  tea  af  whom  Peri^  «u  tbe  dtd 

in  tbe  war  against  Samoa.  It  would  sere  ua  c 
tiiis  war  Sophodes  neitfaer  obtained  iwrwsrt ' 
any  military  repatation : he  is  represented  a pa 
bsmoursdly  repeating  tbe  judgment  «f  Peas 
conoenung  him,  that  be  andeistood  the  t 
poetry,  but  not  the  ccamiandiag  ef  sc  o' 
Tbe  family  dissensions  which  troubled  b m 
years^  are  connected  with  a wdl-knowu  md'o* 
tiful  story.  His  family  eonsisted  sf  iv:  m 
lophcD,  tbe  oSspriag  of  Nioostrste,  vb-'  «* 
free  Athexiian  woman,  and  Ahston.  Im  tx 
Theohs  of  Sicyoo;  and  Aiiston  had  a mc  a* 
Sophocles,  for  whom  bis  gnodfsther  bovet . 
greatest  affection.  lopbon,  who  « u by  tbe  w 
of  Athens  his  frther's  rightful  heir,  j wes)  d ^ 
love  for  the  young  Sopbodos,  and  sppr*bK 
that  Sophocles  pnrposed  to  bestow  npim  bit  9 
son  a large  proportion  of  bis  prop^,  iis^' 
have  summoned  bis  father  before  the 
who  seem  to  have  had  a sort  of  jurisdktidDiskc 
affairs,  on  the  charge  that  bis  mind  i5a 
by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sepba^  ^ 
daimed,  **  If  1 am  Sophocles,  1 an  set 
myself ; and  if  I am  beside  rayielf,  I ibis’ 
phoclesi"  *nd  then  he  read  from  bii 
CWonos,  which  wm  lately  written,  but  as  > 
brought  out,  the  magnifreent  porodos,  befosa^' 
Evtwrov,  fere,  veurde  x*epas, 
wbereupm  tbe  judges  at  once  disnuied  the  n 
and  rebuked  lopbon  for  his  nndniifiu 
Sophocles  forgave  bis  son,  and  it  is  prebsi^  ’ 
the  receociiiatioo  was  referred  to  in  Ikses 
Otelipui  ml  CoUmaa^  where  Antigone 
her  father  to  forgive  Polynioes,  as  ^ 
had  been  induct  to  forgive  their  bad 
(w.  1192,  folk).  Sophocles  died  •oooi6<t^ 
in  406,  in  his  ^tb  year.  All  the  variooiB^ 
of  bis  death  and  fonend  are  of  a 
poetical  complexion.  According  to  ^ 
he  was  choked  by  a grape  ; aDotber  wrk<f  ^ 
that  in  a public  recitation  of  tbe 
tained  bis  voice  so  long  witbsui  a psv  ^ 
through  tbe  weakness  of  extreme  a^^e,  k 
breath  and  his  life  together  ; while  othenai^' 
his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtainii^  > ^ 
By  the  uiiivenal  consent  of  tbe  be»t  cnh>  ’ 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  the  tnr^ 
Sophocles  arc  tbe  perfectiosi  of  tbe  Oitd^  ^ 
The  subjects  and  style  of  Sophocles  are  ^ 
a'hile  those  of  Aeschylus  are  esseniialiV 
The  latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  adm^^*''-' 
w'e  view  them  at  a distance  ; the  former 
some  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with 
of  sympathy  and  self-application.  Ko 
human  being  can  imagine  himM-lf  in  tk 
of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a personal  wanua^  ^ 
the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestra  ; 
can,  in  feeling,  share  the  selWevotiou  «f 
in  giving  up  her  life  at  the  call  of  frattfosj  P* 
and  the  calmness  which  comes  over  ik 
Oedipus  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the 
AeKhylos,  the  sufferers  are  the  vicua*^*^ 
exorable  destiny  ; but  Sophocles  btxaji  s*' ' 
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minentlr  into  riew  those  £ialts  of  tboir  own,  which 
form  one  element  of  the  destinT  of  which  they  are 
the  rictimf,  and  is  more  intent  npon  inculcating,  as 
the  lesson  taught  by  their  sroes,  that  wiae  calmness 
and  moderation,  in  desires  and  aetacos,  in  pro- 
rperity  and  adTervity,  which  the  Greek  posts  and 
philosophers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  ossppo- 
cvrri.  On  the  other  hand,  he  aerer  descends  to 
that  level  to  which  Eoripidsa  brought  down  the 
art,  the  exhibition  of  Kianan  paasion  and  snfiering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exeiti^  emotion  in  the 
rpeetators,  apan  from  a moral  sad.  Tbs  difference 
between  the  2 poets  is  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
gopbodes,  that  ^ he  bhnsslf  represented  men  as 
they  onght  to  be,  bat  Ehtripides  exhibited  them  as 
they  are.**  The  number  of  |days  ascribed  to  So- 
phocles was  130.  He  contended  not  only  with 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  bat  also  with  Cb^rilns, 
Aristiss,  Agatbon,  and  other  poets,  amangst  whom 
was  his  own  son  lopfaon  ; and  he  carried  off  the 
first  prise  20  or  24  rimes,  frequently  the  2nd,  and 
never  the  3rd.  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving  his 
growing  activity  and  sucoeis,  that,  of  hts  113 
dramas,  81  were  brought  out  after  his  &4th  year, 
and  also  that  all  his  extant  dramas,  which  of  course 
in  the  judgment  of  the  graminarians  were  hU  best, 
belong  to  this  latter  period  of  his  life.  The  7 ex- 
tant tragedies  were  probably  brought  out  in  the 
following  chronological  order : — A a/spewe,  £ieetr<i^ 
Trwitimaey  Oedipu$  T)framnu$,  Ajar,  PkiloeUif*^ 
Otdijmt  fit  CokmMM  : the  last  of  these  was  brought 
ont,  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  by  his  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sophocles,  the  most 
useful  one  for  the  ordinary  student  is  that 
by  Wonder,  Qothae  et  ErfuMt,  1831 — 1846,  2 
Tols.  8vo.  — 2.  Son  of  Ariston  and  grandson  of 
the  elder  Sophocles,  was  also  an  Athenian  tragic 
poeC  The  love  of  his  grandfather  towards  hhn 
has  been  already  mention^.  In  401  be  brought  out 
the  ChdipuM  at  Colonia  of  his  grandfisther ; he 
did  not  bepn  to  exhibit  his  own  dramas  till  396. 

Sophoiuiba.  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, Hatdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  She  had  been 
betrothed  by  her  &ther,  at  a very  early  age,  to 
the  Nnmidian  prince  Masinissa,  bat  at  a subse- 
quent period  Hasdrnbal  being  desirous  to  gain 
over  Syphax,  the  rival  monarch  of  Ntnnidia,  to 
the  Carthaghitan  alliance,  offered  him  the  band  of 
bis  daughter  in  marriage.  The  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Sophoniiba  prevailed  over  the  in- 
fiuence  of  Scipio:  Syphax  married  her,  and  from 
that  time  became  the  eealous  supporter  and  ally  of 
Carthage.  Sophonisba,  on  her  part,  was  assidnoas 
in  her  endeavours  to  secure  his  adherence  to  the 
ennte  of  her  countrymen.  After  the  defeat  of 
Syphax,  and  the  capture  of  his  capital  city  of 
Cilia  by  Masinissa,  ^phoni^ba  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  conqueror,  upon  whom,  however,  her  beauty 
exercised  so  powerful  an  in^ence,  th.it  he  deter- 
rained  to  marry  her  hnuself.  Their  nuptials  were 
accordingly  celebrated  without  delay,  hut  Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  lest  she  should  exercis** 
the  same  influence  over  Masinissa  which  she  had 
previofuly  done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify 
this  arrangement,  and  uplaatding  Masiniis.1  with 
his  weakneu,  insisted  on  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  prince*#.  Unable  to  resist  this  command, 
th<*  Nureidian  king  spared  her  the  hnniliation  of 
captivity,  by  sending  her  a bowl  of  poison,  which 
sb«  drank  without  hesitaUoOy  and  thus  pnt  an  end 
to  her  own  Ufi. 
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Sdphrdn  (3^^ps»y)  of  Syracuse,  was  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  that  pccies  of  composition  called 
the  Mime  which  was  one  of  the  nume- 

rous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He  fiou- 
tished  about  b.c.  460—420.  When  Sophron  is 
called  the  inventor  of  miaaes,  the  meaning  is,  that 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a literary  composition  a 
species  of  amosecnent  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
who  were  pre-eminent  for  broad  humour  and  mer- 
riment, had  practised  from  time  immemorial  at 
their  public  festivals,  and  the  nature  of  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  perfonnaaces  of  the  Spartan 
D^ttUetae.  Such  mimetic  perfonoanees  prevailed 
throughout  the  Dorian  states  under  various  names. 
One  feature  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which 
formed  a mariced  distinction  between  them  and 
comic  poetry,  was  the  nature  of  their  rhythm.  Tbero 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
they  were  in  mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and 
prose,  or  in  prose  with  a peculiar  rhythmical  move- 
ment but  no  metrical  arrangement.  With  regard  to 
the  substance  of  these  compoMtiona,  their  character, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  have 
been  rfAica/ ; Unit  is,  the  scenes  irprescoted  were 
those  of  ordinary  life,  and  tlie  lang;uage  employed 
was  intended  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  cbarac- 
ten  of  the  persons  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not 
only  for  the  amusement  but  also  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a great  admirer 
of  Sophron  ; and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  been 
the  tot  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at  Athens. 
The  serious  purpose  which  was  aimed  at  in  the 
irorks  of  Sophrra  was  always,  as  in  the  Attic 
Comedy,  clothed  under  a sportive  form  ; and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  latter  ele- 
ment prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  obscenity,  as 
the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
Comedy  oenibrne  to  prove.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fra^ents  of  Sophron  is  by  Ahrens,  De  Oroecae 
hmffeae  DiaUcHs. 

SopfaroBiueiia.  [SocRATn.] 

Sophus,  P.  SeBipT6niaa,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.&  910,  and  consul  304,  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  eariiest  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed  hit 
name  of  Sophns  or  Wise  to  bis  great  merits. 

SopUlUie  {Fum/hirdten)^  a town  in  Pannoiua 
Inferior,  on  the  road  from  Muru  to  Vindobona, 
the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Maximinus. 

Bdra.  1.  (Soranns : a town  in  Latium, 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Liris  and  N.  of 
Arpinum,  with  a strongly  fc^ified  citadeL  It  was  the 
most  N.-ly  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  Samnites  ; but  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  twice  colonised  by  them, 
since  the  inhabitants  bad  destroyed  the  first  body 
of  culonists.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  poly- 
gonal walls  of  the  ancient  town.>»2.  A ton'n  in 
Paphlagonia  of  Dncertain  site. 

SorMti  {Momte  di  S.  Orrtte\  a celebrated 
mountain  in  Ktrnrin,  in  the  territory  of  the  Falisci, 
near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles  from  Rome,  but 
the  sommit  of  which,  frequently  covered  with 
mow,  was  cleeriy  visible  from  the  city.  ( tU 
oHa  etft  ««v»  eandidum  Soracif,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  9.) 
The  whole  mountain  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on 
its  summit  was  a temple  of  this  god.  At  the 
festival  of  Apollo,  celebrated  on  this  mountain, 
the  worshippers  passed  over  burning  embers  with- 
out receiving  sny  injury.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  785,  seq.) 

SorAnns.  1.  A Sabine  divinity,  usually  iden- 
tified with  Apollo,  worshipped  on  Mt  Soiaete. 
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[S0RACTR.J  — *2.  The  name  of  tevcral  physicians, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Ephesus,  and  to  have  practised  his  pro- 
fession first  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a.  d.  98-~-138. 
There  are  several  medical  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Soranus,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Sordloa  {Etang  de  LewaUt)^  a lake  in  Gallia 
Norbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  formed 
by  the  river  Sordis. 

' Sordonea  or  Sordi,  a small  people  in  Gallia 
Norbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
chief  town  was  Ruscino. 

SoilMtU  (2w<rig(os),  a distinguished  Lacedae- 
monian grammarian,  who  fiourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus  (about  B.C.  251),  and  was 
contemporary  with  Callimachus. 

Soslgfoes  (SsMTi^cVnr),  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  superintend  tbe  correction  of  the  calen- 
dar (b.  c.  46).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  but  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Greek. 
(See  Diet.  0/  Amtiq.  art.  Calendarium.) 

Soslph&net  (2w<ri^d*^t),the  son  of  Sosicles,  of 
Syracuse,  w*as  one  of  the  7 tragedians  who  were 
called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was  bom  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  fiourished  u.  c.  284. 

Sotithluf  (2wai6cos),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  w*as  a distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  fiourished 
about  B.  c.  284. 

Soilus.  1.  C.,  quaestor  B.C.  66,  and  praetor 
49.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  Antony's  principal 
lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  appointed  by 
Antony,  in  38,  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  in  the 
place  of  Ventidius.  Like  bis  predecessor  in  the 
government,  he  carried  on  the  military  operations 
in  his  province  with  great  success.  In  37,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  along  with  Herod,  and 
after  hard  fighting  became  master  of  the  city,  and  , 
placed  Herod  upon  the  throne.  In  return  for 
these  services,  Antony  obtained  for  Sosius  the 
honour  of  a triumph  in  34,  and  the  consulship  in 
32.  Sosius  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned  by  Octavian,  at  the  intercession  of  L. 
Arruntius.-—B.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace.  They 
were  probably  freedmen,  perhaps  of  the  Sosius 
mentioned  above. 

Sooplta,  that  is,  the  saving  goddess,"  was  a 
siimaroo  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Romo,  in 
both  of  which  places  she  had  a temple.  Her  wo> 
ship  was  very  ancient  in  Latium  and  was  trans- 
planted from  Lanuvium  to  Rome. 

Sosthines  a Macedonian  officer  of 

noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of 
ofiairs  during  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
m 280.  He  is  included  by  the  chronologere  among 
the  kings  of  Macedonia ; but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  assumed  the  royal  title. 

Sostr&tlU  (Swo-rpoTOT),  the  name  of  at  least  4, 
if  not  5,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  been  frequently 
^nfounded  with  one  nnother.^L  A statuary  in 
ronie,  the  sister's  son  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegiuni, 
Afrn-*  flo“ri»hed*  about  b.c.  424.— 2. 

W duos,  the  instructor  of  Paalias,  flourished  about 
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B.  c.  400.— 3.  A statuary  in  broute,  whom  PUev 
mentions  as  a imntemponry  of  Lysippus,  si  01 
114,  B.  c.  323,  the  date  of  Alexander's  death.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  be  was  identicsl  vin 
the  following.— 4.  The  son  of  Dexipbanes,  of  Cn- 
dus,  was  one  of  the  great  architects  who  flourubk 
during  and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Grai 
He  built  for  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lagos,  ts» 
celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  He  also  m- 
bellisbed  his  native  city,  Cnidus,  with  s 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancirot  ink' 
tecture,  namely,  a portico,  or  colonnade,  rappoi:!: 
n terrace,  which  served  as  a promenade.  A: 
engraver  of  precious  stones,  whose  name  ippeass 
several  very  beautiful  cameos  and  intaglios. 

8&SUS  (2^or),  of  Pergunos,  a worker  ia  » 
saic,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  celeln>: 
of  all  who  practised  that  art. 

Sdt&dei  (2wrd3i}f).  1.  An  Atheoim  ati 

poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  must  not  bee®- 
founded  with  the  more  celebrated  poet 
nea. — 2.  A native  of  Maronea  in  Thrace, 
at  Alexandria  about  b.  c.  280.  He  wrou  hr 
vious  poems  (called  or  xiveuSei)  a ^ 

Ionic  dialect,  whence  they  were  also  called 
Adyos.  They  were  also  called 
(2wrd3f<a  fo/iara).  It  would  seem  that  Sotshf 
carried  his  lascivious  and  abusive  satire  to  tie  ^ 
most  lengths  ; and  the  freedoms  which  betsttS 
last  brought  him  into  trouble.  According  to 
' tarch,  be  made  a vehement  and  gross  ssaci  s 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  on  the  occasion  of  ka  tf* 
riage  with  his  sister  Arsino^  and  the  kicf  tso* 
him  into  prison,  where  be  remained  for  s 1^^ 
According  to  Athenaeus,  the  poet  attseked  1st 
Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  an^  having  ^ ^ 
Alexandria,  he  was  overtaken  at  Csunos  W 
lemy's  general  Patroclus,  who  shut  him  sp  ■ ‘ 
leaden  chest  and  cast  him  into  the  ses. 

SdUr  (SwTTjp),  i. e.  "the  Saviour**  (Ut-^ 
voior  or  ,Sojy«s),  occurs  as  the  surname  of 
divinities,  especially  of  Zeus.  It  u*as  sbo  s**' 
name  of  Ptolemaeut  I.,  king  of  Egypt, 
of  several  of  the  other  later  Greek  king** 

Sdtion  (SsrrWx).  1.  A philosopher, snds^ 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  the  cIok  d v 
third  century  b.  c.  He  is  chiefly  remarksbls  > 1* 
author  of  a work  (entitled  Aui&x^)  ^ ^ * 
cessire  teachers  in  the  different 
Khools.  — 2.  A philosopher,  and  also  t 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Ttbefrii  7 
was  the  instructor  of  Seneca,  who  d«i^ed  ^ 
him  his  admiration  of  Pythagoras.  It  vai 
this  Sotion  who  was  the  author  of  s trcstTC  s 
anger,  quoted  by  Stobaeus.  — 8.  A Per^ 
philosopher,  mentioned  by  A.  Gellius,  is 
a different  person  from  either  of  the  precedo- . 

Sotti&^s  or  SotiAtet,  a powerful  and 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the 
Gallia  Norbonensis,  were  subdued  by  P. 
Caesar's  legate,  after  a hard-fought  bank.  ^ 
modem  S6$  probably  represents  the  aocicni 
of  this  people. 

SoBfiminuj  usually  calkd 

men  in  English,  was  a Greek  ccciesiastkal  ^ 
rian  of  the  5lh  century.  He  was  prohohlyssss’* 
of  Betbelia  or  Bethel,  a village  near  Gaia  io 
tine.  His  parents  were  Christians.  He 
os  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  H * 
sumamed  ScJuJ<utkus ; and  he  w« 
in  his  profession  when  he  wrote  his  kistsiT.  ns 
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eecletiftitical  hiitory,  which  ii  extant,  is  in  9 
books,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius II.  It  commences  with  the  reigii  of  Con- 
stantine, and  comes  down  a little  later  than  the 
death  of  llonoriua,  a.  d.  423.  The  work  is  in- 
complete, and  breaks  otf  in  the  middle  of  a chapter. 
The  author,  we  know,  had  proposed  to  brinir  it 
down  to  439,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  So- 
crates ends.  Soaoraen  excels  Socrates  in  style, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. The  history  of  Sozomen  is  printed  along 
with  the  other  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians. 
(SoCRATIA.} 

Sofopdlis,  aft.  8atnp51ia  (Sw^dvoXit,  2«e^ov- 
eoAit : .Sven,  Hu.),  a considerable  city  of  Pisidia, 
in  a plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  N.  of 
Termessus. 

Sparta  (Sirdpr?^,  Dor.  Swdpra:  Swapridrqr, 
Spirtiates,  Sportanus)  also  called  Lacedaemon 
(Aaxtdoiuwe:  AoxfSiu^i'ior,  Ijaeedaemonius),  the 
capital  of  Laconica  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
EurtiUs  (/ri),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
stood  on  a plain  which  contained  within  it  serernl 
rising  grounds  and  bills.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  small  river 
Oeuus  (A'rZestNa),  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  small 
river  Tisia  (3/c^/a),  both  of  which  streams  fell 
into  the  Kurotas.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta  stood 
w*as  shut  in  on  the  K.  by  Mt.  Menelaium,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Mt.  Taygetus  ; whence  the  city  is 
called  by  ilomer  ^ the  hollow  Lacedaemon.'*  It 
was  of  a circular  form,  about  6 miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  consisted  of  sereral  distinct  quarters, 
which  w'ere  originally  separate  villages,  and  which 
were  never  united  into  one  regular  town.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  villages  of  Jifwptia  and 
I'fykXiko  ; ainl  the  principal  modem  town  in  the 
aeighboiirhood  is  iVis/ro,  which  lies  about  2 miles 
to  the  W,  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetua  During 
the  flourishing  timet  of  Greek  independence,  Spaita 
was  never  surrounded  by  walls,  since  the  bravery 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it, 
w'ere  supposed  to  render  such  defences  needless. 
It  was  5rit  fortified  by  the  tyrant  Nabts  ; but  it 
did  not  possess  regular  walls  till  the  time  of  the 
Homans.  Sparta,  unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had 
no  proper  Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
liuchos,  or  Chalcioecus.  Five  distinct  quarters  of 
the  city  are  mentioned  : 1.  Pitane  (ntrdio; ; Ethnic 
niraedr^i),  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
irr|>ortant  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which  was 
situated  the  Agora,  containing  the  council-house  of 
the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  public  magistrates. 
It  was  also  surrounded  by  various  temples  and 
other  public  buildings.  Of  these,  the  most  splendid 
was  the  Persian  Stoa  or  portico,  originally  built  of 
the  spcult  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  enlarged 
and  adorned  at  later  times.  A part  of  the  Agora 
was  called  the  Chorus  or  dancing  place,  in  which 
the  Spartan  youths  performed  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  2.  Limniie  (AVecu  ),  a suburb  of  the  dty, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  N.E.  of  Pitane,  was 
originally  a hollow  spot  covered  with  water.  3. 
Mt9oa  or  Jifeuoa  M«<nvda : Klh.  Msir- 

rrodrift),  also  by  the  side  of  the  Eurotas,  S.E.  of  the 
preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and  the  Plata- 
nistM,  which  was  a spot  nearly  surrounded  with 
water,  and  so  called  the  plaoe-trecs  growing 
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there.  i.Cynoiura  (Kvp6<rovpa:  Kwoeoog«i/t), in 
the  S.W.  of  the  city,  and  S.  of  Pitane.  5.  AtfjJdae 
(Ai^crSai),  in  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  W.  of 
Pitane.  — The  two  principal  streets  of  Sparta  ran 
from  the  Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  city  : 
these  were,  1.  Afhftae  or  Aphetait  ('A^eroi,  *A^c- 
rati  sc.  Wdi),  extending  in  a S.E.-ly  direction, 
past  the  temple  of  Dictynna,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Eurypontidoe;and2.  Sihias(2ff(dr),  mnning  nearly 
pandlel  to  the  preceding  one,  but  further  to  the  E., 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  place 
of  assembly,  of  a circular  form,  called  Skias.  The 
most  important  remains  of  ancient  Sparta  are  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  which  was  near  the  Agora. « 
Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  I.acedaemon, 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Taygete,  who  married  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  called  the  city  after 
the  name  of  his  wife.  His  son  Amyclas  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Amydae,  which  was  for 
a long  time  a more  important  town  than  Sparta 
itself.  In  the  mythical  period,  Argos  was  the 
chief  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  repre- 
sented as  subject  to  it.  Here  reigned  Menelaus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ; and  by  the 
marriage  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  .Agamemnon,  with 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  became  united. 
The  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  look  place  RO  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  made  Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Laconica  fell  to  the  share  of  the  2 ions  nf  Aristo- 
demus,  Kurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
maintained  theraielves  at  Aroyclae.  which  was 
not  conquered  for  a long  time.  After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  population:  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans;  the  Perioeci  or 
old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  bec^e  tribuuvry  to 
the  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  political  rights;  and 
the  Helots,  who  were  also  a portion  of  the  old 
.Achaean  inhabitants,  but  were  reduced  to  a state 
of  slavery.  From  various  causes  the  Spartans  be- 
came distracted  by  intestine  quarrels,  till  at  length 
Lycurgus,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  was 
selected  by  ail  parties  to  give  a new  constitution  to 
the  state.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than  ii.  c.  825. 
The  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  is  described 
in  a separate  article  [Lreuaut's],  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta's  greatness.  She  soon  became  ng- 
greuire,  and  gradually  extended  her  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  In  b.  c.  7 4 3 the 
Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after  a war  of 
20  years  subdued  this  country,  7*23.  In  68.5  the 
Measenians  again  took  up  arms,  hut  at  the  end  of 
17  years  were  again  completely  subdued;  and  their 
country  from  this  time  forward  became  an  int  gril 
portion  of  Laconia.  [For  details  see  Mxssima.J 
After  the  close  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war  the 
Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Peloponnesus. 
They  defeated  the  Tegeans,  and  wrested  the  dis- 
trict of  Thyreae  from  the  Argives.  At  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  they  were  confessedly  the 
first  fteople  in  Greece;  and  to  them  was  granted 
by  umanimous  consent  the  chief  command  in  the 
war.  But  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Persians 
the  haughtiness  of  Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the 
Greek  states,  particularly  the  lonUns,  and  led 
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tb^m  to  tnuu&r  the  sapreouicy  to  Atheni  (477). 
From  thU  time  the  power  of  Athem  steodilr  in- 
cremed  ; and  Sparta  |Ms$eased  little  indaence  cait- 
aide  of  tile  Peloponneuia.  The  Spartan*,  howerer, 
made  aeverul  attempu  to  check  the  riaing  greatneas 
of  Atbeua ; and  their  jealoiuy  of  the  latter  led  at 
length  to  the  Peloponneaian  war  (431).  Thi* 
war  t oded  in  the  overthrow  nf  Alben*,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  aopremacy  of  Sparta  over  the 
rest  of  Greece  f4U4  ).  But  the  Spartan*  did  net 
retain  thi*  •uprcmacy  more  than  30  year*.  Their 
decisive  defent  by  the  Thebans  under  Kpaminoodas 
at  the  batUc  of  Leuctra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan 
power  a shock  from  which  It  never  recovered  ; and 
the  restoration  of  the  Meaaenian*  to  their  country 
2 years  afterwards  completed  the  humiliation  of 
Sparta.  Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  in\nded 
by  the  Thebans;  and  the  Spartan  women  aaw*  for 
the  hrst  lime  the  watch-tires  of  an  Mieny**  camp. 
The  Spartan*  now  finally  lost  their  supremacy  over 
Greece,  but  tio  other  Greek  sUte  succeeded  to 
tlicir  penver ; and  about  30  years  nftera*ards  the 
greater  putt  of  Greece  wa*  obliged  to  yield  to 
Philip  ot  liUcedon.  Tiie  S;iartans,  however,  kept 
haughtily  aloof  from  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
and  refuiied  to  tidce  {>ort  in  the  Asiatic  expedition 
of  hi*  son  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  later 
Macedonian  monarchs  the  power  of  Sparta  still 
further  declined;  the  insutuliont  of  Lveurgu*  were 
n«‘g]ected,  luxury  crept  into  the  state,  the  number 
of  citizens  diminiahe-d,  and  the  landed  property 
became  vested  in  a few  fatiiiliea  Agis  endeavoured 
to  re«t(»rc  the  ancient  iualitutioiu  of  Lycurgus;  but 
be  perished  in  the  attempt  (240).  Clenroenet  1 1 1., 
w ho  l>egan  to  reign  23G,  was  more  succeMful.  He 
succeeded  in  putting  the  Ephors  to  death,  and 
overthrowing  the  existing  government  (225) ; and 
be  then  made  a redistribution  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  augmented  the  number  of  the  Spartan 
citizens  by  admitting  some  of  the  Perioeci  to  this 
honour.  His  refomu  infused  new  blood  into  the 
state  ; and  for  a short  time  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Achaean*.  But  Aratus.  the 
general  of  the  Achaean*,  called  in  the  ossiAtance  of 
Antigonu*  l>oson,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
feated Cleoroenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  SiUasia 
(221),  and  followed  up  his  success  by  the  Capture 
of  Sparta.  Sjtaria  now  sank  into  insignihcance. 
and  %Yas  ruled  by  a succession  of  native  tyrants  till 
at  length  it  was  coinptdled  to  aUdish  its  peculiar 
institutionis  and  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  Uoiuon  power. 

Spartacos,  the  itamo  of  several  kings  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bnfjiorus,  L SuoC'-eded  the  dvnasty 
of  the  .\rcheanactidae  in  n.  c.  438,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  t\*as  succeeded  by  hit  ton  Seleucos. 

2.  Began  to  reign  in  427  and  reigned  20  years. 
He  was  succeeded  in  407  by  his  son  Satynis.^ 
3.  Snccoedeii  his  fatlier  Lt’ucon  in  353,  and  died, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  lus  son  Parysadea,  in  346. 
•*4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  began  to  reign  in  304.  and 
reigned  20  yeai^. 

Spartacos,  by  birth  a Thraciaiu  was  succes- 
sively a shepherd,  h soldier,  and  a chief  of  banditti. 
On  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions  he  wvia  taken 
prisoner,  and  told  to  a timiner  ofgladhdort.  In  73 be 
was  a member  of  the  conipfuiy  of  Lentulus,  and  uiu 
deiainnd  in  bit  school  at  Capua,  in  readinest  for  the 
games  at  Rome.  lio  pemiadod  bis  fellow-prisoners 
to  uiaku  an  atum^t  to  gain  their  freedom.  About 
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70  of  them  broke  out  of  the  ichcr^.  ef  Lntcjr. 
and  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  V'en not. 
was  ebnaen  lender,  and  w*aa  toon  hr  isBlr 

of  runaway  slaves.  T hey  were  hkcksiM  byCfV 
dius  Pulcber  at  the  hc^  of  3MK)  an,  Vi:  ^ 
tacos  attacked  the  besieger*  ami  jattwstite: 
Hisnumbeni  rapidly  increased,  ndforStwift 
73 — 71)  be  defeated  one  Roioas  arnTibtrx- 
otber,  and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  tk 
Alps  to  the  sovthemmoat  corner  M the  pemwi 
.After  both  the  consuls  of  72  had  beea  defn^^l 
Spartacus,  M.  Lictains  Ciaawi.  the  it 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  wsr.  (Vit 
carried  on  the  ooiitest,  with  vigearisd  roneAt. 
after  gaining  terera)  advantages  over  theeces' t 
length  defeated  them  on  the  river  Silsns  iait- 
cisire  battle,  in  which  Sportanu  was  di3.  > 
character  of  6{mrtacns  has  been  toaligned  V ' 
Komau  writers.  Cicero  conpaies  the  vikst  ' 
contemporaries  to  him : Horace  speak*  of  fe* 
common  robber  ; txme  recognise  his  gres&:v.  h 
the  terror  of  bis  name  survived  to  s Isle  prfw 
the  empire.  Accident  made  Spirtacni  s 
a freeb^ter,  and  a gindiator  ; nature  fofSK  ir 
hero.  The  excesses  of  Iiit  followm  be  cu  t 
always  repress,  and  his  efforts  to  resmin  dfc; ex 
cost  him  his  popularity.  Bat  be  was  b iisa* 
not  len  mild  and  just  Uian  be  was  ihr  t 
valiant. 

Spartariot  Campos.  [CaRTRacoNo^*- 
Sparti  (Swoprol  from  oirvipw), 
is  the  name  given  to  the  armed  men  f* 
from  the  dragon^  teeth  sown  by  Codoes,  it' ' 
were  b^ievi^  to  be  the  anceston  of  the  ^ • 
families  at  Thebes. 

Spartiaiiot,  Aelint,  one  of  the  Strife- 
toriae  Ait^sfae,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  wrote  the  biogiaphMs  if  = • 
driomis  and  Acliiu  Verus ; 2.  IHdras  itr 
3.  Severn*  ; 4.  I'escennias  N%er ; 5. 

6.  Geta.  For  the  editions  of  Spartianusitf' 

TOLtNOS. 

Spartoltu  (SvdgTwXoi),  a town  in  tb?  t 
donian  peninsula  of  Cbalcidice,  N.  of  Olvr^  ' 
Spauta  (2w«5to:  7,.  f/rwt).  a 1*k**‘ 
lake  in  the  W.  of  Media,  whc»sc  wsse^  ' 
singularly  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  sla* 
Matifina  (Mariarj)  from  the  iMCr&- 

people  who  dwelt  around  it. 

Sparobetis  £y/o<iki),  s ^ 

the  S.  of  The*«lr,  which  rises  in  Mt,Tjws^ 
nms  in  an  E.-ly  direction  through  the 
the  Aenianes  and  throngh  the  dtstnrt 
falls  into  the  iimennost  comer  of  theSis^^ 
sens.  As  A river-god  Spercbcen  it  * ^ ' 
Oeranus  and  Ge,  and  the  father  of  * 

Polydora,  the  daughter  of  Pelena  To  ti*  • 
Peleu*  dedicated  the  hair  of  his  •nnAfk-'' 
onier  that  he  might  return  in  safety  ff« 
Trojan  war. 

Spea,  tbepenonificationof  Hope,  waswrN'  ^ 

at  Home,  where  she  had  serond  tempi#*.  * 
ancient  ^ which  had  been  buBt  in  E.C 
the  consul  Atilius  Calatinos,  near  the 
mentalis.  The  Greeks  also  worshipped  *h#  ^ 
niheation  of  Af/ak,  and  they  rrbn 
tiful  allegory,  that  when  Bfwmedwn  j 
vessel  bronght  to  him  by  Paodota, 
manner  of  evils  were  scattered  over  ^ * ' 
Hope  alone  remained  behmd.  Hop# 
sented  in  works  of  art  tu  a youthfal  ^ 
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wftlkinfr  in  {nil  nttire,  bolding  in  her  right  hnnd  a 
6over,  and  with  the  left  lifting  up  her  garment. 

fipruipptu  {Xwt^MFtwwos)^  the  philotopker,  wai 
a ratiTe  of  Atheni,  and  the  eon  of  Haiymedon  and 
Potooe,  a aitter  of  Plata  He  aeoonipanied  bia 
unde  Plato  on  bit  third  joumej  to  Sjracute,  where 
he  difplaved  considerable  ability  and  prudence. 
He  tneoe^ed  Plato  as  preaident  of  the  Academy, 
bat  was  at  tho  bead  of  the  school  for  only  8 
years  (b.c  347 — 339).  He  died,  as  it  appears, 
of  a lingering  paralytic  illneas.  He  wrote  sereral 
works,  oil  of  which  are  lost,  in  which  he  developed 
the  doctrines  of  bis  great  master. 

Sphaeteria.  [Ptlor,  No.  3.] 

Sphaerla  : J*oro*\  an  island  oiT  the 

coast  of  Troexen  in  Argolis,  and  between  it  and 
the  island  of  CaUuria,  with  the  Utter  of  which  it 
was  connected  by  means  of  a sand-bank.  Here 
Sphaerus,  tbe  charioteer  of  Pelops,  is  uud  to  have 
bwn  buried. 

Bpbnema  ( Sniper),  a Stoic  philosopher,  studied 
first  under  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  afterwards  under 
Cleanthes.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  He  also  taught 
^ at  Laeedaeroon,  and  was  believed  to  have  bad  eon- 
sideembU  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of 

* Cleomenes.  He  was  in  repute  among  the  Stoics 
for  tbe  accuracy  of  bis  definitions.  He  was  the 
author  of  snvei^  w(wks,  all  of  which  ore  lost. 

Sphendiln  : 2^»^aX«vr),  a demus 

* in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  <m 
the  frontiers  of  lioeotia  lietween  Tanagra  and 
Decelea. 

Sphettua  (2^irrrdt : s^^rriof),  a demns  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  near  tbe  silver  mines  of  Suninm, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acaxnancis. 

Bphinx  (24p(>(.  gen.  24>tyy6s),  a she-moniter, 
daughter  of  Urthus  and  Chinmero,  bom  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,  or  of  Typbon  and  Echtdna, 
or  lastly  of  Typlion  and  Chiiiinera.  She  is  said  to 
have  proposed  a nddle  to  the  Thebans,  and  to  hare 
murdered  all  who  were  unable  to  guess  it.  Oedi- 
pus solved  it,  whereupon  the  Sphinx  slew  herself. 
(Kor  detoils  see  OsniPusJ  Tbe  legend  appears 
to  have  come  iroiu  Kgypt,  but  the  figure  of  tbe 
Sphinx  is  represented  somewhat  ditfereutly  iu 
Greek  mythology  ami  art.  The  Egyptian  Sphinx 
the  figure  of  a lion  without  wings  in  a lying  alti- 
tude, the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  that  of  a 
human  being.  The  Sphinxes  a|)prar  in  Egypt  to 
hare  been  set  up  in  avenues  forming  the  approaches 
to  temples.  The  common  idea  of  a Gitysk  Sphinx, 
on  the  other  band,  is  that  of  a winged  body  ot’  a 
tiou,  the  breast  and  upper  part  l>eing  ibe  figure  of 
a woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  imtreover,  are  not 
always  represenUHi  in  a lying  attitude,  but  appear 
in  ditferent  positions,  at  it  might  suit  the  of 
^e  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  ap[>«ar  with  the 
face  of  a maiden,  the  breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a 
i|on,  the  teil  of  a serpent,  and  the  wings  of  a bird, 
^^phinxea  were  frequently  introduced  by  Greek 
ns  ornaments  of  architectural  works. 
SpiOA.  1.  a town  in  Gallia  Cis- 

'**^®**®*  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Lingones,  on  the 
6.-ly  of  the  mouths  of  the  I'a,  which  was 
ailed  after  it  Ostiuai  Spioetkum.  It  was  a very 
tpcient  iowB,  said  to  have  been  fouialcd  by  tbe 
'roeka,  but  in  the  lime  of  Strabo  had  ceased  to 
®f  any  importance.  ~ 2.  (5//t»o),a  town 
n GalUa  Transpodaua  on  the  river  Addua. 

Pinthinu  (axisflope*),  of  JUeacka  oa  the 
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Pontus,  a tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes, who  designates  him  as  a barbarian  and  a 
Phrygian.  He  was  also  ridiculed  by  tbe  other 
comic  poets. 

Spoiatttm.  [Salons]. 

SpolatXajtt  or  Bpallitaai  (Spoletinus:  Spoieto\ 
a town  in  Umbria  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  colonised 
by  the  Homans  B.  c.  242.  It  snifered  severely  in 
the  civil  wan  between  Sulla  and  Marius.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  taken  by  Totilas ; but  iu  walls, 
which  bad  been  destroy^  by  the  Gotha,  were 
restored  by  Nanea. 

Spdrkdes  (ZwopdSev,  ac.  from  ows/pw),  a 
group  of  scattered  islands  in  tbe  Aq^oeao  sea  off 
the  island  of  Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  Am 
Minor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyclades, 
which  lay  in  a circle  around  Delos.  The  division, 
however,  between  these  2 groups  of  islands  was 
not  well  defined  ; and  we  find  some  of  the  iblandt 
at  one  time  described  as  belonging  to  Uie  Sporadea, 
and  at  another  time  as  belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

SpnrlnuL,  Veitritlni.  L.  The  haruspex  who 
warned  Caesar  to  beware  cd*  the  Ides  of  Mveh.  It 
is  related  that,  as  Caesar  was  going  to  tbe  senate- 
house  on  the  fatal  day,  he  said  to  Spurinna  in  jest, 
^ Well,  the  Ides  March  are  come,*'  upon  which 
the  seer  replied,  **  Yea,  they  are  come,  but  they 
ore  not  past.*'«2.  A Roman  geneml,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Olbo  against  the  VitelUan  troops  in 
the  N.  of  luly.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  he  gained 
a victory  over  the  Bructeri.  Spurinna  lived  upon 
tenns  of  tbe  closest  friendship  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  from  whom  we  leam  that  Spurinna  com- 
posed lyric  poeras.  There  are  extant  4 odes,  or 
rather  fragroenU  of  odes,  in  Choiiarobic  measure, 
ascribed  to  Spurinna,  and  which  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Bartbius  in  ICIS.  Their  genuineness 
however  is  very  doubtful. 

Sporinot,  4-  Patilllas,  praetor  urlianus  in  b.  c. 
181,  in  which  year  ihe  books  of  king  Numa  Pom- 
pUitts  are  said  to  liare  been  discovered  upon  the 
estate  of  one  I*.  PetiUius.  Spiuinus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  books,  and  upon  his  representauon  to 
the  senate  that  they  ought  not  to  be  read  and  pre- 
served, the  senate  ordered  them  to  be  burnt. 
[Nl'J^a.J  Spurinus  was  consul  in  17fl,aud  fell  in 
liatUe  against  tbe  Ligurians. 

fitabiae  (Stabianus  : CuitUll  u Mam  di  Siidda), 
an  ancient  town  in  Campania  between  Pompeii 
and  Surrentum,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in 
the  Sodai  War,  but  which  continued  to  exist  aa  a 
small  place  down  to  tbe  great  eruption  of  Vesuvios 
in  A.  D.  79f  when  it  was  ovcrwhelraeil  along  with 
Pompeii  and  Uerrulonaum.  It  was  at  Stabiaa 
iliat  the  eider  Pliny  perished. 

staginu,  subsei^uently  Stagira  (Srdycipof,  rd 
Srd'^cipa,  Xrayfi^:  Srcryfigtrqr  : Ai^rro), 
a town  of  Macedonia  in  Chaicidice,  on  tbe  Stry- 
inonic  gulf  and  a little  N.  of  the  isthmus  whi^*h 
imitce  tbe  promontory  of  Athus  to  Chaicidice.  It 
was  a colony  of  Andros,  was  founded  u.  c.  656, 
.oud  was  originally  called  Orthagorio.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  ibe  birth- place  of  Aristotle,  md  was  in 
consequence  rett  >red  by  Philip,  by  whom  it  bad 
been  destroyed. 

BtaphjHos  (2rd^i'Xos),  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  Anadne,  and  was  oao 
of  tbe  Argonauts.  By  Cbrysotbemit  he  became  tbe 
father  of  3 daughters,  Molpadia,  Rboco,  aixl  Par^ 
tben<^>s. 

BuiX&Of  (Sroolrsf),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet, 
da  2 
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to  whom  tome  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed  the 
poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cypriu  (Kinrpta). 
In  the  earliest  hittorictd  period  of  Greek  literature 
the  Cypria  was  accepted  without  question  as  a work 
of  Homer  ; and  it  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the 
times  of  Athenaeus  and  the  grammarians,  that  we 
find  any  mention  of  Stasinus.  Stasinus  was  said 
to  be  the  son-in«law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to 
one  story,  composed  the  Ot7>nVi  and  gate  it  to 
Stasinus  os  bis  daughter's  marriage  portion  ; mani- 
festly an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  ac- 
counts, which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus. 
The  Cypha  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  events 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  re- 
lating to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  to  which 
it  was  desiraed  to  form  an  introduction. 

Statielli,  StatielUtM,  or  StatieUenief,  a 
small  tribe  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief 
town  was  Statiellae  Aquae  (Aerpti)  cm  the  road 
from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

St&tilla  IfeuaUna.  [Missalina.] 

StatiUu  Tatinu.  [Tacrus.] 

Stattra  (2rdr«ipa).  1.  Wife  of  Artazerces 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Parysatis,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  who  was  a deadly  enemy  of 
Stntira.  <>i»  2.  Sister  and  wife  of  Darius  III.,  cele- 
brated as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  together 
with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygombis  and  her 
daughters,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.  r.  333. 
They  were  nil  treati'd  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
the  conqueror,  but  Statira  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  331.  — 3.  Also  call<^  Banina, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.  [Barhink.] 

Statloi  Mturctu.  [Mircl^k.] 

Statina,  P.  Papinius,  was  bom  at  Neapolis, 
about  A.  D.  Cl,  and  was  the  son  of  a distinguished 
grammarian.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome, 
where  the  latter  acted  as  the  preceptor  of  Do- 
miiian,who  held  him  in  high  honour.  Cnderthe 
skilful  tuition  of  his  father,  the  young  Statius 
speedily  rose  to  fame,  and  became  peculiarly  re- 
nowned for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneous 
effusions,  so  that  he  gained  the  prize  three  times 
in  the  Alban  contests;  but  having,  after  a long 
career  of  popularity,  been  vanquished  in  the  quin- 
quennial games,  be  retired  to  Neapolis,  the  place  ' 
of  his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife  Claudia,  whose 
virtues  he  frequently  commemorates.  He  died 
about  A.  D.  9C.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a 
f>assage  in  Juvenal  (vii.  82),  that  Statius,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  was  forced  to  struggle  with 
jwverty;  but  he  appears  to  have  profited  by  the 
patronage  of  Domitian  {Siiv.  iv.  2),  whom  he  ad- 
dresses in  strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adtilation. 
The  extant  works  of  Statius  are  : — 1.  Silvarum 
Libri  Kf  a collection  of  32  occasional  poems,  many 
of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided  into  5 
books.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a dedication  in 
prose,  addressed  to  some  friend.  The  metre  chiefly 
employed  is  the  heroic  hexameter,  but  four  of  the 
pieces  (i.  6,  ii.  7,  iv.  3,  9),  are  in  Phalaecian  hen- 
decasyllabics,  one  (iv.  5)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one 
(iv.  7)  in  the  Sapphic  stanza.  2.  Thtbaidos  Li- 
bri  X/f,f  an  heroic  poem  in  12  books,  embodying 
tbe  ancient  legends  w*ith  regard  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  3.  AchiUeid&s 
AiAri  //.,  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off  abmptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a complete  history  of  the  exploits  of  | 
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Achilles,  but  was  probably  never  fiaitkei  Scns> 
may  justly  claim  the  praise  of  itucisi  a Or 
foremost  rank  among  tbe  heroic  poeti  oftfa  Scr; 
Age.  He  is  in  a great  measure  fret  troeiexan- 
gance  and  pompous  pretensions;  boumiktifar 
hand,  in  no  portion  of  his  worb  do  ve  isd  t 
impress  ef  high  natural  talent  and  usposic;?ove. 
The  pieces  which  form  the  Silvae,  aitkoori  e*- 
dently  thrown  off  in  haste,  produce  sbkU-' 
pleasing  effect  than  the  ambitious  poetssa^ 
Thebaid  or  the  Achilleid.  Theb^«da»»i 
the  iSt/ooe  are  by  Markland,  Load.  1?^. 
Sillig,  Dresd.  1 827.  The  best  editioo  sflU«" 
plete  works  of  Statius  is  by  Lconife.  4 vs 
8vo.,  Paris,  1825—1830. 

Btatdnia  (Statoniensis),  a town  is  Etnn.  c 
a Homan  Praefectura,  on  the  river  Albma.b» 
the  Lacus  Statoniensis,  in  the  neigbbocr:^^. 
which  were  stone  quarries,  and  cxceba* 
was  grown. 

Stttor,  a Roman  surname  of  Jnpiter.diesu- 
him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  dkbi  fcn  * 
enemy,  and  generally  as  preserving  ^ 
order  of  things. 

Steetdrinm  (iT9Kr6pta»':AJiommKanrlh/ 
a city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Pelts* 
nadia. 

8 ten  tor  (3Terr»p),  a herald  of  iheGew 
the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  « ■ 

of  50  other  men  together.  His  name 
proverbial  for  any  one  shouting  with  an 
loud  voi^. 

Stentdris  Laent.  [Hkbrcs.] 

Stenyclenif  (Srcs'i/irXnpos,  Dor.  Jwm- 
2rtrvt(\‘f)pios\  a town  in  the  N. 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Doriis  ^ 
the  countT}'.  After  the  time  of  the  5rd 
war  the  town  is  no  longer  mentioned;!^ 
name  continued  to  be  given  to  an  eitec^’^ 
in  the  N.  of  Messenia. 

StBpb&ne  or-U  (Sre^oj^,  5>.^ 

a sea-port  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  ihecaifi*^ 
Mariandyni. 

StiphinUB  (Sre^rov^.  1.  .An 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  probably  lb*  ^ 
Antiphanes,  some  of  whose  play*  h«  ^ 
have  exhibited.  —2.  Of  Byzantium,  tbe 
the  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  Eikaka{'^*‘ 
of  which  unfortunately  we  only  posse«M*F' 
Stephanus  was  a grammarian  at  Cooflas-' 
and  lived  after  the  time  of  Arcadias 
norius,  and  before  that  of  Justinian  H-  Bit* 
was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a certain 
Ians,  who  dedicated  bis  abridgment  to  tk 
peror  Justinian  II.  According  to  the 
chief  object  of  the  woric  was  to  ipecifjr  tbe  ^ 
names  derived  from  tbe  several  nomei  ^ 
and  countries  in  the  ancient  world. 
this  U done  in  every  article,  the  amooniof  --' 
ation  given  went  far  beyond  this.  NesHy 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a refcnw^** 
ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  fitf  tbe  ^ 
the  place  ; but  in  the  original,  as  we  see 
extant  fragments,  there  were  considersbl* 
tions  from  the  ancient  authors,  besidei  s 
of  very  interesting  particulars, 
torical,  mythological,  and  others.  Timi  tb*  ^ 
was  not  merely  what  it  professed  to 
of  a special  branch  of  technical  grsai»*-'« 
valuable  dictionary  of  geography.  B’*'  ‘ 
would  have  been  lU  value  to  us,  if  ^ ^ ^ 
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down  to  ui  unmutilated,  miy  bo  loen  by  any  one  1 
who  compares  the  extant  fragmenU  of  the  original 
with  the  oorretponding  ariiclet  in  the  epitome. 
These  fragmenU,  however,  are  unfortunately  veiy* 
iMranty.  The  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  of 
Siepbaous  arc  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  1825,  ^c.,  4 voU. ; 
by  Westennanu,  Lips.  1839,  Bvo. ; and  by  Mei- 
oeke,  Reriin,  1849. 

8torcfUioi,  Stercutiui,  or  SterquBInai,  a 
surname  of  Satumus,  derived  from  Stercus^  manure, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  by  teachtng 
the  people  the  use  of  nu&nure.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  meaning,  though  some  Romans 
state  that  Sterculius  was  a surname  of  Ficiuuous, 
the  son  of  Kaunus,  to  whom  likewise  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  are  ascribed. 

Stirdpe  (Srcpdvi)),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
Oenomaus.  and  daughter  of  ilippodamla. 

8t8r5pes.  [Ctclupks.  ] 

StAtlehdnu  {lTrjoixof>os),  of  Himrra  in  Sicily, 
a celebrated  Greek  poet,  contemporary  with  Sappho, 
Alcaeus,  Pittacus,  and  Pbahihs,  is  said  to  iiave 
been  bom  B.C.  832,  to  have  flourished  about  bU8, 
and  to  have  died  in  552  at  the  age  of  80.  Of  the 
events  of  his  life  we  liave  only  a few  obKurc  ac- 
lounts.  Like  other  great  poets,  his  birth  is  fabled  to 
have  been  attended  by  on  omen ; a rugbtingale 
sat  upon  the  babe*s  lips,  and  sung  a sweet  strain. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at 
Catana,and  afterwards  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend* 
ship  of  PhaUris,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  Many 
writers  relate  the  fable  of  hit  being  miraculously 
struck  with  blindness  after  writing  ao  attack  upon 
Ht-lcD,  and  recovering  his  sight  tvheo  be  had  com* 
posed  a Palinodia.  He  is  said  to  liave  been  buried 
at  Catana  by  a gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Stesichorean  gate.  Stesichorus  was 
one  of  the  9 chiefs  of  lyric  poetry  recognised  by 
the  ancients.  He  stands,  wnh  Aleman,  at  the 
head  of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral 
poetry  of  tlie  Dorians.  He  was  the  first  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  strophe  and  antistruphe  by 
the  introduction  of  the  epode,  utd  his  metres  were 
much  more  varied,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
more  elaborate,  than  those  of  Aleman.  His  odes 
contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  perfc-ct 
choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  tragedians.  The 
subjecu  of  his  poems  were  chietiy  heroic ; he 
t.'ansfeiTed  the  subjects  of  the  old  epic  poetry  to 
the  lyric  iorm,  dropping,  of  coutk,  the  conlimiotu 
narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
bis  heroes.  He  also  composed  poems  on  other 
subjects.  HU  extant  remains  may  be  classihcd 
under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Mythical  Poems. 
2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Kpithalamo,  Pagans.  3. 
Erotic  P'>eins,  and  Scliolu.  4.  A pastoral  poem, 
entitled  5.  Fables.  6.  Elegies.  The 

dmlect  of  Su>sichorus  was  l>orian,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  epic.  The  best  edition  of  hU  frog- 
mrnts  is  by  Kleino,  Herol.  1828. 

Stesimbrdtuj  (2r7ji7{>ifpoTos),  of  Thasos,  a 
rhapsodist  and  historian  m the  time  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Plato 
and  XenuphoiL,  and  who  wrote  a work  U(K>n  Homer, 
tha  title  of  which  is  not  known.  He  also  wrote 
sume  historical  works. 

Btheseboea  (2(^«r<tfoia),  called  Antaa  by  many 
writers,  was  a daughter  of  the  Lycian  king  lobales, 
and  the  wife  of  Proctus.  Respecting  her  love  for 
l^llrr^hnn,  see  HxLLBaoPHONTxa. 

1.  boo  of  Perseus  and 
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Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  bcc^e  the  father  of  Alcinoe, 
Medusa,  and  Euiy’stheus.  The  latter,  as  the  great 
enemy  of  Hercules  [HsKCULsa],  is  called  by  Uvid 
StheneieiuM  hostu.  — 2.  Son  of  Androgens  and 
grandson  of  Minos.  He  accompanied  Hercules 
from  Paros  on  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons, 
and  together  W'ilh  his  brother  Alcaeus  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Hercules  ruler  of  Thasos.  ~3.  Sun  of 
Actor,  likewise  a companion  of  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Amazons;  but  be  died  and 
was  buried  in  Paphlagonia,  where  he  afterw.'irds 
appeared  to  the  Argonauts. » 4.  Son  of  Capaneus 
and  Evadne,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxa- 
goridae  in  Argos,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylorabes ; 
but,  according  to  others,  his  son's  name  W'Os  Co- 
metes.  He  was  one  of  the  Kpigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Argives 
under  Diomedes,  in  the  Trojan  war,  being  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  Diomedes.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  he  was 
said  to  have  received  an  image  of  a three-eyed 
Zeus,  which  was  in  after-times  shown  at  Argos. 
His  own  statue  and  tomb  also  were  believed  to 
exist  at  Argos.  — 6.  Father  of  Cycnus,  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a swan.  Hence  we  find  the 
swan  called  by  Ovid  SOtettcUis  voiucrU  and 
leia  pro/«.  — 6.  A tragic  poet,  conteroponur  with 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  the  W'aspt. 
Sthano.  [Gohuo.nks.J 

StiLlIcho,  son  of  a Vandal  captain  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  l>o€ame  one  of  the  most  distiit- 
guished  gcnL'rals  of  Theodosius  I.  On  the  death 
of  Theodoaius,  a.p.  395,  Stilicbo  became  the  real 
ruler  of  the  West  under  the  emperor  Honorius; 
and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  the  deatii  of 
his  rival  Hufinus  [Rcpinuh],  and  by  the  marriago 
of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honorius.  His  military 
abilities  saved  the  Western  empire ; and  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  barliarians,  he 
defeated  Alaric  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pollentia, 
403,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Italy,  lu 
405  he  gainM  anoth€>r  gn*at  vicPjry  over  liada- 
gaisus,  who  had  iuvaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
furmidable  host  of  barlarians.  These  victories 
raised  the  ambition  of  Stiiicho  to  so  high  a pitch, 
that  he  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Roman  empire;  but  he  was  apprehended  and  put 
to  death  at  ILivenna  in  408. 

Stilo,  L.  Aelltu  PraeooninuB,  a celebrated  Ro- 
man grammarian,  one  of  the  teachers  of  N'arro  and 
Cicero.  He  received  the  surname  of  Praeconiims, 
because  his  father  liod  been  a praeco,  and  that  of 
Stiio  on  account  of  his  compositiuni.  He  belonged 
to  the  ariitocratical  party,  and  accompanied  C^.  Me- 
tellus  Numidicui  into  exile  in  n.  c.  100.  He  wroto 
('ommentaries  on  the  Songs  of  ilie  Saiii  and  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  a work  Proiotfum,  Ac.  He  and 
hU  son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  lie  regarded  as 
the  founders  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome. 
Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  the  work  ou 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Heremiium,  which  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  the  work  of  this  Aelius, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

ScUpO  (2tiA»w»'J,  a celebrated  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Megnra,  and  taught  philosophy  in  his 
native  town.  According  to  one  account,  be  engaged 
in  dialectic  cncouniers  wiili  Diodorus  Cronus  at  lb« 
court  of  PtoUmaeus  Soter  ; while,  according  t* 
another,  he  did  not  comply  with  the  invitatioQ  ui 
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the  kiD|(  to  vUit  Alexandria.  He  acquired  a ^rreat 
reputation  ; and  to  high  wm  the  etteem  in  which 
he  held,  that  Demetriut,  the  ton  of  Anligemus 
spared  bit  hotito  at  the  capture  of  Megnrx  He  it 
taid  to  hare  turpaated  hit  cont^mporarree  m m- 
Tentire  power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  hare  inipired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a demotion  to  the  Meyarian 
pbiJofophj.  He  seem*  to  hare  made  the  idea  of 
rinu^  the  especial  object  of  hk  consideration.  He 
maiiicaiued  that  the  wise  man  ought  not  onlr  to 
orrreome  cveiy  evil,  but  not  even  to  be  affected 
by  any. 

Stfnftla,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Romans. 

Stirla  (Srcipia:  2rttpitvf.  Ro.  on  the  bar 
Porto  /tnjh\  a demna  in  Attica,  S.  K.  of  Hraurmi, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Pondionis,  to  which  there 
was  a ruad  from  Athens  oiled  2r«<ptcur^  6S6s. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Thctamencs  and  Thra- 
•ylnilus. 

Stobaaos,  JToanitft  (*Wrrnr  6 Srofoios),  de< 
rired  his  surname  apparently  from  being  a natire 
of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  pertonul  hktory 
we  knoa'  nothing.  Even  the  age  in  which  he 
iired  cannot  be  lixed  with  accuntcy ; but  he  most 
h.nve  been  later  than  Hierodes  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  quotes.  Probably  he  did  not  lire  rery 
long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no  writer  of  a later 
date.  \\"e  arc  indebt^  to  Stobaeus  for  a very 
raluable  collection  of  extracts  from  enrlier  Greek 
writers.  Slobaeus  was  a man  of  extensive  reading, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  noted  do«n  the  most 
interesting  passages.  Tho  materials  which  he  bad 
collected  ill  this  way  he  arranged,  in  the  order  of 
■ubjects,  for  the  use  of  his  son  !5epttmiua.  'lliis 
collection  of  extracts  has  come  down  to  ns.  divided 
into  2 distinct  works,  of  which  one  Imtrs  the  title 
of  *E/cAe7ui  ipsKnaol  SioAsmiral  rod  ij^iKoi  ( £Ce>^ 
lopat  e/e.),  and  the  other  the  title  of 

*Ar€0\6yioy  (P/ortlepiitm  or  SIrrmoae*).  The  JBc- 
lopitt  consist  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  «»nvey- 
ing  the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on 
points  of  physics,  dialectics,  and  ethics.  The 
nXv/TiMs,  or  >Sermoii€s,  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 
moral,  political,  and  economical  kind,  and  maxims 
of  practical  wisdom.  Eacb  chapter  of  the  Eclogae 
and  Sermones  is  headed  by  a title  describing  its 
matter.  The  extracts  quoted  in  illustration  begin 
ntually  with  passages  from  the  poets,  after  whom 
come  historians,  orators,  philosophers  and  phy- 
aiciaus.  To  Stobaeus  we  arc  iudebted  for  a large 
proportion  of  the  fragments  chat  remain  of  the  lost 
works  of  poets.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an 
especial  favourite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
500  passages  from  him  in  the  8ermone«,  1.50  from 
Soph  cles,  and  abo\e  200  from  Menander.  In 
extracting  from  prose  writers,  Stobaeus  sometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epitome 
of  the  passage.  The  best  ^ition  of  the  Eclogae 
is  by  IJeereu,  Getting.  1792 — 1801,  4 vols.  8vo., 
and  of  the  Florilegium  by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1822, 
4 volt.  8vo. 

Stdbi  (Sriigoi : 2ro$a?or),  a town  of  Mace* 
donia.  and  tho  most  important  place  in  the  district 
Paeonia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  river  Eri- 
goD,  N.  of  Thessalonica  and  K.  E.  of  Heracle.*u 
It  was  mode  a Homan  colony  and  a iminicipium, 
and  under  the  later  emperors  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  Macedonia  II.  or  Salutoris.  It  was 
des^yH  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  by  the 
Uuths  ; but  it  is  still  meutioned  by  the  Byzantine 


writers  as  a fartresa  ladrr  the  name  of  Stspie 
(Srchtecev).  Its  trW  » unknown  ; for  the  asde 
/sry&,  which  is  usually  nprosed  U stand  upss^ 
site  of  Stobi.  lies  too  to  die  N.  E. 

Stoaehidea  IxjfUaa  (/.d'/fiemX  t rsvtf 
5 small  islands  in  the  MedherranfiiB.  off  Ibeeac 
of  Gallia  Narbonensii  and  E.  of  Massil'm,  ee  «kc 
the  Massiliotes  kept  on  armed  force  to  |c*« 
their  trade  amimt  pirates.  The  I larger 
were  railed  Prote,  Mrae  or  Paapoanm.  ai 
Hypaea,  the  modern  Poryena^\  /*W  Oram 
/sle  dr  Lerrmt  or  Jm  TTt/oM  ; the  tsro  smslkr  • 
are  prohablr  the  modem  Rutommu  and  Prrm» 

Stoeni.  a Ligurian  people  in  the  MarhioKlIi 
conquered  by  Q.  Mairris  Rex  a.  c.  H8,  * 

founded  the  colony  of  Narbe  Martins. 

Stribo,  a cognomen  in  many  RnaaB  lasv 
signified  a person  who  squinSed.  and  ai  setsrier 
classed  with  Partus,  though  the  latter  nri  c: 
Dot  indicate  such  a complete  distortnii  d nw 
os  Strabo. 

9tr&bo,  the  geagrapber,  sras  a nativr  d ioR 
in  Pontns.  The  date  of  bis  birth  is  anfam.  te 
may  perhaps  be  placed  about  b.  c 54. 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  AsTBSa.®^ 
during  the  early  part,  at  l^t.  of  dw  rij*  • 
Tiberma  He  is  supposed  to  Iwve  Sd 

A.  D.  24.  He  received  n careful  edanawa  ^ 
studied  grammar  under  Aristodemas  st5ni3 
Caria,  and  philosophr  under  XmarchioifSd** 
in  Ctikia  and  Boethua  of  Sidon.  He  Rwf  »•’ 
years  .at  Rome,  and  also  truvelled  mock 
countries.  W’e  leam  from  hfs  own 

was  with  his  friend  Aelhts  Gnllus  » fir?  ® 

B.  c.  24.  He  wrote  an  historfeal  work 
'Two^^uora)  in  43  books,  which  h lost  bh^s 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  fed 
prntahly  continued  to  the  battle  of  Actac  ^ 
also  wrote  a work  on  Geography 

1 7 books,  which  has  come  down  to  bs  eetc^ril 
the  exception  of  the  7lh,  of  which  we  hiw  *k* 
meagre  epitome.  Strain's  work,  sreordiaff  ^ 
own  expression,  was  not  intended  fordf 
persons.  It  was  designed  for  al!  who  W kf  * 
good  education,  and  particnlarfy  fs*  risr  ^ 
were  Migngcd  in  the  higher  departmeuti  d ^ 
nistratioQ.  Consistently  with  this  view,  iayk 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description.  ^ 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  grrsrt 
importance;  n*w  is  his  description  limtrdtrit 
physical  cluiracteriitics  of  each  countrr  ,*  k 
jwehends  the  important  pcditical  events  «f  ^ 
each  country  has  been  tbe  theatre,  s Dotw^^ 
chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  haw 
them  ; in  short,  whatever  was  most 
and  interesting  in  every  country.  His  work  fc* 
a striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  P®**? 
and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occas'onally  leBc’^ 
s<Mnething  added  to  them,  in  the  gvogTiphk*^^ 
tion  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 
short  a book  inleuded  for  rwading,  and  it  8®T* 
rend  ; a kind  of  historical  geography. 
language  is  generally  clear,  except  in 
sages  where  the  text  has  been  ccrupted;  < * 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and 
affectation.  The  first  2 books  of  Strafo  ^ “ 
introdisction  to  his  Geography,  and  ocsitsiB^ 
views  oil  the  form  and  mognitode  of  the  ^ 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  nislh'**^ 
gei^pby.  In  the  3rd  bade  he  beg*  ^ 
scription : he  devotes  8 hooks  to  Bterspe;  f ® 
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Asia:  and  the  1 7th  and  last  to  Rsyp^  Lihrit. 
The  brtt  edition*  of  Strabo  are  by  CMnobon, 
Geneva,  1587,  and  Pari*.  16*^0,  fol.,— reprinted 
by  Almeloveen,  Amsterdam.  1707,  and  by  Fal- 
coner. Oxford,  1807,  2 voU.  fol.  — by  Siebenkee*. 
and  Twchucke,  Lip«.  181 1,  7 toI*.  8»o.  ; by  Komy, 
Paris,  1615,  »eq.  4 rol*.  Hro. ; and  by  Kramer, 
Berlin,  1H4  I.  seq..  of  which  only  2 vol*.  have  yet 
appeared.  This  last  is  by  far  the  best  critical 
edJOoo. 

Stiibo,  Paaniii*.  1.  C.,  consol  b.c.  161  with 
M.  Valerius  Messaln.  In  their  consulship  the 
rhctaricians  were  expelled  from  Roine.«>S.  C., 
son  of  the  preceding,  consul  122.  He  owed  his 
election  to  the  consulship  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  anxious  to  prerent  his 
enemy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  office.  But  in 
hU  cmwilshTp  Faimius  supported  the  aristocracy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  Gracchus.  He  spoke  against  the  proposal  of 
Oracchui,  who  wished  to  give  the  Roman  fran- 
chise to  the  Latins,  in  a speech  which  was  re- 
garded as  a master-piece  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
»3.  C.,  son-it)-law  of  Laelius,  and  frequently  con- 
founded with  No.  2.  He  served  in  Africa,  under 
Scipio  AfricAims,  in  146,  and  in  Spain  under 
Fabius  Miiximiia  in  142.  He  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  both  in  his  work 
l)e  Htpubiiai^  and  in  hit  treatise  IM  Amieitia. 
He  owed  his  celebrity  in  literature  to  his  History, 
which  was  written  in  Lakii,  and  of  whtch  Bratus 
made  an  abridgement. 

Stribo.  Seioa.  [S&iaNua] 

Str&tdclet  (2T/xrroKAnv),  an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a friend  of  the  orator  Lycurgtu.  He  was  a 
virnWnt  opponent  of  Dvm<»thenes,  whom  he  charged 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  Harpalus.  Stra- 
tocles  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  ex- 
travagant flattery  of  Demetrius. 

Staton  (ST^rcer).  1.  Son  of  Arcesilaus,  of 
Lampiacus,  was  a distinguUhed  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
He  8UO«^'ded  Tiieophrastus  as  head  of  the  school 
in  B.  c.  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  18  years, 
was  Miccecded  by  Lycon.  lie  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Phymeus. 
Cicero,  while  speaking  highly  of  his  talents,  blames 
him  for  neglecting  the  most  necessary  part  of  phi- 
losophy, that  which  has  respect  to  virtue  and 
morals,  and  giving  hirateif  up  to  tlie  mvestigntion 
of  nature,  ^iraton  appom  to  have  held  a pan- 
theistic system,  the  specific  character  of  which 
cannot,  however,  be  determined.  He  seems  U> 
have  denied  the  cxUtence  of  any  god  out  of  the 
material  universe,  and  to  have  held  that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  has  a plastic  and  seoiinal  power, 
but  without  sensation  or  intelligence;  and  that 
life*  sensation,  and  intellect,  are  but  forms,  acci- 
dents, and  affectiuQs  of  matter.  Some  modern 
writrrs  have  regarded  Straton  as  a iort^maDer  of 
Spinom,  while  others  sec  in  his  system  an  antici. 
patioii  of  the  hypothesis  of  moiiada  ^ 2.  Of  Sardis, 
an  epignuumatie  poet,  and  the  compiler  of  a Greek 
Anthology,  devoid  to  Ikxniiuut  subjects.  {Pla- 
rcuiiKH.]— 3.  A pkysiciaa  of  Berytus  in  Phoe- 
nicia, oue  of  whose  medical  formuh^  is  qonted  by 
Galen.  ^4.  Also  a pbysktau,  and  a pupil  a( 
klmaiatratus  in  the  3rd  century  b.  c.,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  on  very  intuoats  unns  with  bis 
tutor. 
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9tr&t6nlc8  (Irparopimf).  1 Wife  of  Antigo- 
nus,  king  of  A«ia,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcete*.  — 2.  Daughter  of  De- 
metrius Polinreetes  and  Phila,  the  daugliter  of 
Antipater.  In  300,  at  which  time  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  17  years  of  mre,  she  was 
married  to  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  di!ip.nrity  of  their  ages,  she  lived  in  hrr- 
many  with  the  old  king  for  some  years,  when  It 
was  discovered  that  her  step-son  Anttochus  w’ai 
deeply  enamoured  of  her,  and  Seleucus,  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  his  son,  which  was  endangered  by 
the  violence  of  his  passion,  gave  up  Stmtonice  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  3 children 
to  .Aniiochus:  1.  Antiochiis  II.,  turnanu'd  Theos  ; 
2.  .Apama,  married  to  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene ; 
and  3.  Siratonice.— -S.  Daughter  of  the  procwling 
and  of  Antiochus  I.,  was  married  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Macedonia.  She  quitted  Demetrius  in 
disgust,  on  account  of  hU  second  marriage  with 
Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Olympias,  and  retired  to 
Syria.  Here  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  n**phew 
Seleucus  II.,  against  whom  she  had  attempt  to 
raise  a revolt.^4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  II., 
king  of  Syria,  married  to  Ariarathee  III.,  king  of 
Cappmlocia. One  of  the  favourite  wives  of 
Mithridates  the  Great. 

8tntt5nSc4a  (SrpaToriafto,  Srpcsrovlan  ; 2rpa- 
Tovactii%  StratonieSus,  Stratonioensis : E$ki‘Hi$ar, 
Hu.),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Caria,  built 
by  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  forlitied  it  strongly, 
and  named  it  in  honour  of  bis  wife  Stmtonice.  It 
stood  E.  of  Mylasn  and  3.  of  Alabando,  near  the 
river  Marsyas,  a S.  tributary  of  the  Maeander. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a free  city;  and  it  was 
improved  by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  tlie  great 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus,  Uie  centre  of  the  na- 
tional worship  of  the  Carinns.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonicen  stood  on  the  site 
of  a former  city,  called  Idrias,  and,  still  earlier, 
Chrvsaorit. 

StratdiiiB  TorrU.  [Caksarka,  No.  3.] 

BtrattU  (SrpdrTts  or  2rpdriv),  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  a c.  412 
to  38U. 

BtntHS  (SrpdTOf).  1.  (STpdriof;  nr.  Ijrjmnu 
or  Lrpanrm  Ku.),  the  chief  town  in  Acarnania, 
10  stadia  W.  of  the  Achelons.  Its  territory  was 
called  Btratice.  It  was  a strongly  fortified  town, 
and  commanded  the  ford  oi  the  Achclous  on  the 
high  road  from  Aetolia  to  Acaroanin.  Hence  it 
was  a place  of  military  importance,  and  was  at  an 
early  period  taken  possession  of  by  the  Actoliant. 
•■—2.  A town  in  Aehaia,  afterwards  called  Dymb. 
*3.  A town  in  the  \V.  of  Arcadia  in  tlie  territory 
of  Thelposa,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Homeric 
Stratia. 

Btrongfle.  [Naxos.] 

Btrongyllon  (SrpoTyoXlsre),  a distinguished 
Greek  statuary,  flourished  duniig  the  lost  ^ or  40 
years  of  the  5th  century  B.  c. 

BtrdpliidBB  Ini&la#  (2Tpo^>d3«f),  formerly 
called  PIOtM  (nAsrroi:  Utr^adia  Bad  ^IriraJi)^ 
2 islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  oflf  the  coast  of  Me»- 
senm  and  S.  of  Zacynthua.  The  Harpies  were 
pursued  to  these  islimds  by  the  sods  of  Boreas ; 
and  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter 
rttumintf  from  these  islands  after  the  pursuit,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
j Sirophades. 

I Btrdphllli  (2rp<^^4et),  king  of  Pbocis,  son  of 
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Critcni  and  Anti  phatia.  and  huband  of  Crdra^n. 
Anaxibia  or  Aftrochia,  by  whom  h«  b«^me  ib« 
&thrr  of  Attydamia  and  Pyladea.  See  Orsstks. 

Strfich&tail  (2Tpovx»^«’)f  a Median  people, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (L  101). 

Strymon  (.VrvfMu,  by  the  Turhe  A'aruea),  an 
important  river  in  Macedonia,  funning  the  bound- 
ary between  that  o>untry  and  Thrace  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip.  It  roee  in  Mt  Scomiui,  Bowed 
first  S.  and  then  S.  K.,  passed  through  the  lake 
Prasias,  and,  immediately  8.  of  Aniphipolia,  fell 
into  a bay  of  the  Aegaenn  Sea,  called  after  it 
Strymonlcos  8inaa.  The  numerous  cranes  on 
its  banks  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
■writers. 

Strymbnii  the  old  name,  accord- 

ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Hiihyniani,  who  migrated 
into  Asia  Minor  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Strr- 
mon,  HithyuLa  was  s metimes  called  Strymonis. 

StaWra,  a town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Paeonia,  probably  on  the  river  Erigon. 

Stymph&lides.  [Stymphalu&.] 

Stymph&lif  (2rv>i(pa^xt).  1.  A lake  in  Ar- 
cadia. { STYMPUALra.]  « 2.  A district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atintanla  and  Klimiotis. 

Stymph&loa  : irvfi- 

^*dAxof).  a town  in  the  N.  K.  of  Arcadia,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Achaia, 
on  the  K.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia,  on  the  S.  by 
the  lerriiory  of  Mantmea,  and  on  the  \V.  by  that 
of  Orchomenns  and  Pheneut.  The  district  was 
one  of  military  importance,  since  it  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  roads  from  Arcadia  to  Argnlis. 
Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Stym- 
phaltis,  a son  of  KUtus  and  grandson  of  Areas. 
The  town  itself  was  situated  on  a mountain  of  the 
tame  name,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Btym* 
ph&Ut  (Sri/.u^>o\ir : Xar>ika)^  on  which  dwelt, 
accordinsT  (o  tradition,  the  c«*lebrated  birds,  called 
Stymphftlldet  (2Tt/ft^oAt8cs),  destroyed  by  Her- 
culrs.  [For  details,  see  p.  .H09,  a.]  From  this 
lake  issued  the  river  Stymphalus,  which  after  a 
short  course  disappeared  under  ground,  and  was 
supposed  to  appear  again  as  the  river  Erasiuus  in 
Argnlis. 

Styra  (ri  2ri'pa  : 2rop«or  : Stura),  a town  in 
EuV>ea  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  not  far  from  Carytlus, 
and  nwly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica.  The 
inhabitants  were  originally  Dryopes,  though  they 
subsequently  denied  their  descent  from  this  people. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
foRght  at  Artemisium,  Salamis  and  Plataeo.  They 
uftorwardi  became  subject  to  the  Athenians,  and 
fMiid  a yearly  tribute  of  1200  drachmae.  The 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  I^amian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Phaedrui ; and  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  Krelria. 

Styx  connected  witli  the  verb  <rrvy4u, 

to  hate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  principal  river 
in  the  netherworld,  around  which  it  How's  7 times. 
Styx  is  described  as  a daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  As  a nymph  she  dwelt  nt  the  entrance 
of  Hades,  in  a lofty  grotto  whicli  was  supported 
by  silver  columns,  .^s  a river  Styx  is  described 
as  a branch  of  Oceanus,  Bowing  from  its  lOih 
source ; and  the  river  Cocytus  again  is  a branch 
of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas  Styx  be«rae  the  mother 
of  Zeltis  (zeal),  Nice  (victory),  Bia  (strength),  and 
Cratoe  (power).  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  im- 
mortals who  took  her  children  to  Zeus,  to  auist 
him  against  the  Titans ; and,  in  rctnrs  for  thia. 
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her  children  were  allowed  fer  era  to  Ihe  tx 
Zeus,  and  Styx  herself  becsoe  ih;  dmzn  ^ 

I whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  swan.  W _ 

I one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an  otth  hr  . 

{ fetched  a cup  full  of  water  {xoa  the  Swi,  lo: 

' god,  while  t^ing  the  oath,  pouted  Mt  Bk  vc 

Styx  (2to4  : A/orrtt-aeria),  s river  sa  H'  ' 

' of  Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending  htciu 
' nick,  and  falling  into  the  Cnthu. 

: believed  that  the  w-aicr  of  this  river  was  poiix.'- 
' and  according  to  one  tale  Alexander  the  Gm:>- 

pois(Hied^y  it.  It  was  said  alio  to  Uvak sL 

made  of  glass,  stone,  metal  and  anv  other 
except  of  the  hoof  of  a hone  or  a mak. 

Soada,  the  Homan  personincatioa  efpens^ 
the  Greek  PUko  (n«x6w),  also  called  bv  ’JL  - 
minutive  ,SMa<ic/a. 

Sfthgala  (2ovd>«Xa),  an  ancient  dtr  d u- 
near  Myndus,  was  the  burutl-plaee  of  tiw 
of  the  country. 

8uasa  (Suasanni : .S’.  LormzoX  x - 

in  Umbria  on  the  Sena. 

Soattiis.  [Cho  isria.  No.  2]. 

Sabertum  or  SoderUim  (Sudertanoi: 
a town  in  the  interior  of  Etruria. 

Sablaqniain  (Sublacecsis : ^ 

town  of  the  Aequi  in  Latium,  on  the  .U--  • 
irs  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celehntai 
Claudius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublaccudi);  xr: 
it  was  derived  the  ruune  of  the  Via 
w‘hich  was  a branch  of  the  Via  TibsrtiBs. 

Bablicloj  Pons.  [ Rom  a,  p.  649,  b.] 

Bubizr.  1.  A town  of  the  I^vtani  in  Ha 
Tarraconensis  E.  ofTarraco,  described  by  s- • 
a town  of  the  Cosetani,  and  by  otWsig^* 
lowrn  of  the  Ilergetes  — 2.  or 

river  in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  Bowing 
colony  Banasa  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Sfibflra  or  Sftborrx.  [ Rom  a,  p 650.  t . 

Sabiapara  (^tm),  a town  iaThnuR^* 
road  from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrian<^poliA 

Buoetbar  (2ouxd^oppi,  Piol ; 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesarieraii,  S.I 
mouth  of  the  Chinalaph.  It  was  a cokta^ 
mentioned  by  Ammionus  Marcellioui  an-' 
name  of  oppidum  Sugar-boritanum. 

Snooi  or  Saceonun  Angiutiae. 

Sucro.  1.  (X^ncar)^  a river  in  HitpaaisT  '' 
nensis,  rising  in  a S.  branch  of  Mt 
the  territory  of  the  Cellibcri,  and  fsHia:  - 
Valentia  into  a gulf  of  the  MediterraDfA- 
after  it  Sinus  Sucronentis  {Oa^/o/  ' 

2.  (CWf#ru),  a towm  of  the  Kdctani  in 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  preceding  riTcr,tnd  hi* 
the  Iberus  and  Cortha^  Nova. 

Sadertum.  [SruxRTt’M.J 

SodSti  Xontei,  a range  of  moosta:*  ^ 
S.  E.  of  Germany,  in  which  the  AlbistakvsJJ*^ 

Boel  a town  in  Hi#peo-*A 

on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gadcs. 

Suetaa  Aunmea  (Suessamu : &s«»t  i 
of  the  Anrunci  in  Latium,  E.  of  tiw 
between  Minturnae  and  Teaimm,  on  the 'I  * 
of  Mons  Masaicus.  It  was  situated 
district  called  reaewsus  <t^r,  whence  U ^ _ 
supposed  that  the  town  itself  was  st 
called  r«seta.  It  was  made  a Rwtub  ' 
the  Saranite  wan,  but  must  have  been 
colonised  afresh,  since  we  find  it  called  o 
tions  CW.  Julia  /War.  It  was  the  btftbp*®' 
the  poet  Luciliua. 
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Saessa  PSn^tla  (Suessanus),  also  called  P5- 
mSUa  Rimply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  I^tium,  S.  of  Forum  Appii,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  under  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  taken  a second  time  and  sacked  by  the  consul 
Serrilius.  It  was  one  of  the  23  cities  situated  in 
the  plain  afterwards  covered  by  the  Pomptine 
Marshes,  which  are  said  indeed  to  hare  derived 
their  name  from  this  town. 

8aetMt&ni,a  people  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis, 
mctitioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedetani. 

8aeMi5nes  or  Suetsdnet,  a powerful  people  in 
Gallia  IVipica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest  of 
all  the  Belgic  Gauls  after  the  Bellovaci,  and  who 
could  bring  50.000  men  into  the  field  in  Caew’s 
time.  Their  king  Divitiacus,  shortly  before  Cae- 
sar’s arrival  in  the  country,  was  reckoned  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul,  and  had  extended 
hit  sovereignty  even  over  Britain.  The  Snessiones 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  K.  of  the 
Belloraci,  S.  of  the  Veromandui,  and  W.  of  the 
Kemi.  I'hey  possessed  12  towns,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Noviodunum,  subsequently  Augusta 
Suessonum  or  Suessones  {Sciswns). 

Suetsfila  (SuesstilADUs : Torre  di  Sessoia),  a 
town  in  Snmnium.  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Tifata. 
Siietdnlus  Paullnus.  [PauLiNt'a.] 

C.  SoetOnltu  Tranquilliu,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  V'espasian.  His  father  was  Suetonius  Eenia, 
who  was  a tribune  of  the  1 3th  legion  in  the  battle 
of  Redriacum,  in  which  Otho  was  defeated.  Sue- 
tonius practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  younger  Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  arc  ad- 
dressed to  him.  At  the  request  of  Pliny  Trajan 
granied  to  Suetonius  the  Jus  trium  Uleromm^  fur 
thnueh  he  w'as  married  he  had  not  3 children, 
which  number  was  neccssarj'  to  relieve  him  from 
rnrinus  l<”gal  disabilities.  Suetonius  was  after* 
wards  appointed  private  iiecretary  (MagisterEpisto- 
lanim)  to  Hadrian,  but  was  denrived  of  this  o8ice 
by  the  emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Clams,  the 
Pra<*fect  of  the  Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of 
associating  with  Sabina  the  emperor's  wife,  with- 
out his  permission.  Suetonius  ^vn>te  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are  : — Vitae  ihto- 
dreim  rixswimm,  or  the  12  Emperors,  of  whom  the 
first  is  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  the  last  is  Dumitian; 
hiher  dr  dbutrdiius  Grammatici* ; Liter  de  darit 
hhrtorifnis  ; Vitae  Terentiu  Horatii^  Persii^  Lts- 
extnu  Piimi  Mnjorie.  His  chief  work 

is  his  Eires  of  the  C.nesars.  Suetonius  does  not 
follow  the  chmnoliigical  order  in  his  Lives,  but  he 
groups  together  many  things  of  the  same  kind. 
Ills  language  is  ver)-  brief  and  precise,  sometimes 
obscure,  without  any  affectation  of  ornament.  He 
certainly  tells  a prodigious  number  of  scandalous 
anecdotes  about  the  Caesarsi  but  there  was  plenty 
to  tell  almut  them  ; and  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
supprcM  ihov  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  l)c 
true,  that  is  no  im{>utation  on  his  veracity.  As  a 
great  collection  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  work  on 
the  Caesars^  is  invaluable  for  the  historian  of  this 
period.  His  judgment  and  his  honesty  have  both 
been  attacked  by  some  modem  critics ; but  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  on  Imth  grounds  a careful  study 
of  his  work  will  justify  him.  The  friendship  of 
the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in  favour  of  his  in- 
tognty.  The  treatise  /*■  dlustrihus  Grummistiru 
and  that  iM  clara  Hkrtontue  are  prolaibly  only  [ 
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parts  of  a larger  work.  They  contain  a few  bio- 
graphical and  other  notices,  that  are  occa«ionaUy 
useful.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  few 
scanty  lives  of  the  I>atin  poets,  already  enumerated, 
belonged  to  a larger  work  Dc  Poetis.  If  this 
conjecture  be  true,  the  short  notice  of  the  elder 
Pliny  may  not  be  by  Suetonius.  A work  entitled 
l>t  Viris  lllusiribus^  which  has  been  attributed 
both  to  Suetonius  and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now 
unanimously  assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The 
best  editions  of  Suetonius  arc  by  P.  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1736,  2 vols.  4to„  and  by  Baum- 
garten  Crusius,  Lipe.  1816,  3 vols.  Ovo. 

Snevi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Germany,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  collective  name  of  n great  number  of  German 
trilws,  who  were  grouped  together  on  account  of 
their  migratory’  mode  of  life,  and  spoken  of  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingaevones.  The  Suevi  are 
described  by  alt  the  ancient  writers  ns  occupying 
the  greater  half  of  all  Germany ; but  the  accounts 
vary  respecting  the  part  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabited.  Caesar  represents  them  os  dwelling 
E.  of  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri,  and  W.  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  and  their  country*  as  divided  into  100 
cantons.  Strabo  makes  them  extend  in  an  E.-ly 
direction  beyond  the  Albis,  and  in  a S.-ly  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  Tacitus  given  tho 
name  of  Suevia  to  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Gcmiany 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic.  At  a lau*r  time 
the  collective  name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disap- 
peared ; and  the  different  tribes  of  the  Suevic 
race  were  each  called  by  their  distinctive  names. 
In  the  2nd  half  of  the  3rd  century,  however,  we 
again  find  a people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Suabia  ; but  this  people  was  only  a body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  various  German  tribes,  who  as- 
sumed the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  possessing  any  distinguishing 
appellation. 

Bnfinai,  X.  Nonius,  tribune  of  the  plebt  in 
B.  c.  56,  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at  tho  battle  of 
Pharsalia. 

Safes  (.S5*5ri),  a city  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory’  (Byiacena). 

SufetUa  a city  of  Byiacena,  8.  of 

Sufes,  of  which  its  name  is  a diminutive.  It  be- 
came, however,  a much  more  important  place,  as  a 
chief  centre  of  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  tho 
pruvince  of  Africa.  Its  ruins  arc  magnificent. 

Snidas  (SovIBav),  a Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  concliiiions 
as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  derived  from 
passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  hare  received 
numerous  interpolations  and  additions  Eustathius, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12lb  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  quotes  the  I.exicon  of  8uidos ; 
and  there  are  passages  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to 
Micha^'l  Psellus.  who  lived  at  tliecloscof  the  11th 
century.  The  I>exicon  of  Suidas  is  a dictimuuyr  ui 
wnnls  arranged  in  alphal>etical  order,  with  soms 
few  peculiarities  of  arrangement;  but  it  contains 
b<»th  words  which  arc  found  in  dictionaries  of  lan- 
guages, and  also  names  of  jwrsons  and  pliccs,  w ith 
extracts  from  ancient  Greek  writers,  crainmarians, 
K'holiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and  some  extracts 
, from  later  Greek  writers.  The  names  of  jicrsons 
I comprehend  both  persons  who  are  mentigned  iu 
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tacirU  and  in  profane  history,  which  shows  that  if 
the  work  is  bv  one  hand,  it  is  by  a Christian.  No 
well  conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  this  work  : 
it  is  uiconiplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles,  and 
exc<‘edingly  irregular  and  unequal  in  the  exe* 
cuCiuii.  Some  articles  are  pretty  complete,  others 
contain  no  uiforiruition  at  alL  As  to  the  bio- 
gnphicai  notices  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Suidu  (U*  the  compiler  got  than  all  frmn  one  source, 
whkh.  it  is  further  sappooed,  may  be  tlie  Onoma- 
toiogoi  or  Pinax  of  Hesychius  of  Miletus.  The 
tfCxicut),  though  without  merit  u to  its  execution, 
is  Tidoalde  both  for  the  liteniry  history  of  an- 
tiquity, for  Uie  explanation  of  words,  and  for  the 
citations  from  many  ancient  writers.  The  best 
editions  of  the  Lexicon  are  by  Ruster,  Cambridge, 
1705,  3 Tols.  fo. ; by  Gaisfonl,’  Oxford,  1034, 
3 vuls.  fo.;  and  by  Beruhardy,  4u>.  Halle,  1S34. 

SoioiLH,  Ute  general  name  of  oil  the  German 
tribes  inbalitiiig  Scandinavia. 

BnisnaontTum  a mountain  in  Ligurha 

Sulci  (Sulcitanus : Sulei)^  an  ancient  town  in 
Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carlbaginiant,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  maritime  and  commercial  , 
important^.  It  w as  situated  on  a prcxnontory  on  j 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  island*  I 

Sulfas  (ikiryue)^  a river  in  Qaol,  descending 
from  Uie  Alps,  and  Howing  into  the  Rhone  near 
V'iudaluu). 

Sulla,  Conirelliu,  the  name  of  a patrician  family.  ^ 
This  iannly  was  uriginatly  called  Huhiius  [Hcri- 
ifUii],  mid  the  first  memb^  of  it  who  olitained  the  ^ 
name  of  Sulla  was  P.  Cumeliui  Sulla,  mentioned  , 
beiuw  [No.  1.]  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uu- 1 
certain.  Most  modem  wTiters  suppose  that  it  is 
a word  of  the  same  signification  as  Rufus  or  Ru- 
finus,  and  refers  simply  to  the  red  colour  of  the 
hair  or  the  complexion;  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
with  greater  probability  that  it  is  a diminutive 
of  Sura,  which  was  a cognomen  in  several  Roman 
gentes.  It  would  be  funned  from  Suns  on  the 
hamr  analogy  as  pueUa  from  yucra^  and  tmeUui 
from  tfner.  There  is  no  authority  for  wTiiiug  the 
word  Sylla,  as  is  done  by  many  modem  writers. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  we  always  find  Sola  or 
Sulla,  never  Sylh^  1.  P.,  great  grajidfather  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  and  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Iluti- 
nu9,  who  was  tw'ice  consul  in  the  Saumite  wars. 
[Ut’FlNCS,  CoHNSLiua.]  His  father  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  was  fiaineu  dialu,and  likew'ise  praetor 
urbauua  and  peregrinus  in  B.C.  21-,  when  he  pre- 
sided over  the  fi;st  ceh*hraiion  of  the  Lmdi  Apol- 
liiiares.  —2.  P.,  son  of  No.  1,  and  gmodtathcr  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  w'as  praetor  in  i3(>.^3.  sou 
of  No.  ‘2,  and  fatltcr  of  the  dictator  StiUa,  lived  in 
obscurity,  and  left  his  sou  only  a tlcuder  fortune. 
4.  L.  sumamed  Felix,  the  dictator,  was  bom  in 
138.  Although  his  fiulter  left  him  only  a small 
property,  his  means  were  sufficient  to  secure  for 
him  a good  cdumtion.  He  studied  the  Greek  and 
Ronuui  literature  with  diligence  and  success,  and 
appears  early  to  liave  imbibed  that  love  for  litera- 
ture and  art  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
throughout  life.  .\t  llic  same  lime  he  prosecuted 
pleasure  with  equal  ardour,  and  his  youth,  as  well 
fu  his  mmihoud,  was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
VICOS,  htill  his  love  of  pleasure  did  n«Jt  absorb  all 
his  time,  nor  did  it  emasculate  his  miud  ; for  no 
Roman  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  with 
ine  exception  of  Julius  Caesar,  had  a clearer  judg- 
ment, a keener  discriniinatiou  of  character,  or  a 
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I firmer  will.  The  douier  property  of  &iLa  sxv 
increased  by  the  hbenlity  of  hu  step-moth^  c4 
of  a criurtosan  named  ISkspobs,  both  of  whoa  'A 
him  oil  their  fi»tsne.  His  mcau,  thoagh 
scanty  for  a Roman  aoUe,  now  oiabled  hie  a 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  Uewasqtaeut 
in  107,  when  be  served  under  hUritu  ia  ASna. 
Hitherto  he  had  only  Wn known f>irhtspro£i^; 
but  be  displayed  both  teal  and  abiUiy  hi  be  ^ 
charge  of  his  duties,  and  soon  ^uned  the 
bation  of  his  commander,  and  the  afiectloai  flltk 
soldiers.  It  was  to  Stdla  ihat  Jugnrtha  was  iei* 
vt;red  by  Bocchus  ; and  the  qrusesio:  thus  ihsitt 
w'ith  the  consul  the  glory  of  bringing  this  wi; 
cAQcluaion.  Sulla  himself  was  to  proud  ef  b 
share  in  the  socceas,  that  he  had  a seal  rio;^ 
graved,  reprinting  the  somuder  of  Jo^ca 
which  he  continued  to  wear  uU  the  day  sf  b 
death.  Sulla  continued  to  serve  oadet  lii'a 
with  great  distiocUon  in  the  campaign*  ipimtot 

Cunbri  and  Tcuioncs;  but  Marius  becosiagf^ha 

of  the  rising  fame  of  his  oEcet,  SoJU  left  Sf» 
in  102,  and  took  a command  under  the  cnOap 
of  Marius  Q-  Catulua,  who  entrusted  tk  c« 
management  of  the  war  to  Sulla.  Sails  ob«  ^ 

; turned  to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have 
I quietly  for  some  year*.  He  was  praetor  in 
I iu  the  following  year  (92)  was  lent  as 
j into  Cilicia,  with  special  order*  from  the 
I restore  Aiiobarzanes  to  his  kingdom  ofCsffsc^ 
j friim  which  be  had  been  expelled  by 
I Sulla  met  with  complete  success.  He  aeissi 
: Gordius  the  general  of  Mithridates,in  CapS*^ 
and  plaixd  Ariubarzanes  on  the  throoe.  ^ 

I enmity  between  Marius  .and  Sulla 
' more  deadly  fonn.  Sulla’s  ability  ami  ae**M 
reputation  biai  already  led  the  aristoentiA  •£? 
to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaden '.ttl* 
political  animosity  was  added  to  private 
In  addition  to  this  M.orius  and  Siilla 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  *^**2 
war  against  Mithridates;  and  the 
attended  Sulla’s  recent  operaUcMis  m the 
increased  his  popularity,  and  pointed  hin  «» • 
the  most  suib^le  person  for  this  iniporaat 
mand.  About  tliis  lime  Bocchus  ciWted  k * 
Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the  «*** 
of  Juguriha  to  Sulla,  at  which  M.iriii*  w****" 
raged  that  he  cotild  scarcely  be  preveut«l  jl* 
removing  them  by  force.  The  eiaspentwn**!^ 
parties  became  so  violent  that  they  of«dy  » 
recourse  to  arms  against  each  otkr;  ^ 
breaking  out  of  the  Sivcial  War  hashed  o3 
quarrels  for  the  time.  Alarius  and  Soils 
.on  active  part  m the  war  against  the  eonai*^* 
But  Marius  was  now  advanced  in  year* ; * 

bad  the  deep  mortification  of  fiodiog 
achievements  were  thrown  into  the  duide  by  » 
superior  energy  of  his  rivoL  Sulla  gamfd  ^ 
brUlioot  victories  over  Hie  enemy,  and  tod  >• ' 
auum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Samnitet.  *** 
elected  consul  for  08.  and  received  from  tie 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
which  followed,  — his  erptdsiwi  frow  ^ 
Marius,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  « 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Mariai  s^ 
leading  adherents — are  related  in  the  W* 
Mariuii.  Sulla  rtnuuned  at  R^me  fill  the  ^ * 
the  year,  and  set  out  for  Greet*  »t  ik 
of  87,  in  order  to  cury  cm  the  w 
dates.  Ho  landed  at  Dyrrhachium,  fct®* 
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marched  agninst  Athens,  which  had  become  the 
hcad-<inarters  of  the  Milhridntic  caute  in  Greece. 
After  a long  and  obstinate  siege,  Athens  was  taken 
byslonn  on  the  1st  of  March  in  R6,  and  was  given 
up  to  rapine  and  plunder.  Sulla  then  marched 
against  Archolatis,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
whom  he  defeated  in  the  nerghbonrhood  of  Chae- 
ronett  in  Boeoiia;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
again  gained  a decisive  rictory  over  the  same  ge. 
ncml  near  Orchomenus.  Bot  while  Sulla  was 
carrying  on  the  war  with  such  sncce&s  in  Greece, 
his  enemies  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna,  who  had  Iwn  driven  out  of 
Rome  by  his  colleju^c  Octavins,  soon  after  Sulla’s 
departure  from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with 
Marius  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Cinna  and 
Marias  were  appointed  consuls  8R,  and  all  the  regu- 
lations of  Stdla  were  swept  away.  Sulla  however 
would  not  return  to  Italy  till  he  had  brought  the 
war  against  Mithridates  to  a conclusion.  After 
driving  the  generals  of  Mithridates  out  of  Greece, 
Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  early  in  84  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  king  of  Pontns.  He  now 
turm*d  hU  arms  against  Fimbria,  who  had  been 
impointed  by  the  Marian  party  os  his  snccessor  in 
the  command.  But  the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted 
their  general,  ^ho  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
SuHa  now  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  After 
leaving  his  legate,  L.  Licinius  Murena,  in  command 
of  the  iwuvinee  of  Asia,  with  two  legions,  he  set 
sail  with  his  own  array  to  Athens,  While  pre- 
paring for  his  deadly  struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  Hterature.  He  carried  wHh 
him  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library  of 
Apcllicon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  p«Li.iroN]. 

He  landed  at  Bnindusium  in  the  spring  of  83. 
The  Marian  party  far  outnumbered  him  in  tmops, 
and  had  every  prospect  of  victory.  By  bribery 
and  promises  however  Sulla  gained  over  n large 
number  of  the  Marian  siddiers,  and  he  persuaded 
many  of  the  Italian  towns  to  espouse  hts  cause. 
In  the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  erjual 
success;  and  he  was  ably  iQp[>oned  by  several  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  espoused  his  cause  in 
different  ports  of  Italy.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
distinguibbe*!  wa%  the  young  Cn.  Pompev,  who 
was  at  the  lime  only  23  years  of  age.  [PoMFiirs, 
No,  10.]  In  the  following  year  (82)  the  struggle 
was  brought  to  a close  by  the  decisive  battle 
gained  by  SulLi  over  the  Samnitei  and  LuconLans 
under  Pontius  Tvlesinus  before  the  Colline  gat**  of 
Rome.  This  victory  wus  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Proencstc  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marius, 
who  hod  Liken  refuge  in  this  town.  SulU  was 
oow  mister  uf  Rome  and  Italy  ; and  he  resolved 
to  take  the  most  ample  vengeance  upon  hU  ene- 
mies, and  to  extirpate  the  popular  party.  One  of 
his  fin^t  acts  w*as  to  draw  up  a list  of  his  enemies 
who  were  to  b**  put  to  death,  called  a /Voecr^w. 
It  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Roxn.i.n 
history.  All  {nts'ios  in  this  list  were  outlaws  who 
might  be  killed  by  any  onu  with  impunity,  even 
by  slaves ; their  property  was  confiscatird  to  the 
•talc,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  ; their 
children  and  grandchildren  lost  tKcir  vot<'i  in  the 
conaitio,  and  w*ere  excluded  from  all  fmbUc  offices. 
Further,  all  who  killed  a uroscribed  person,  received 
two  talents  as  a reward,  and  whoever  sheltered 
Kich  a person  was  punished  with  death.  Terror 
DOW  reigned,  ;H>t  only  at  Rome,  but  throughout 
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Italy.  Fresh  lists  of  the  proscribed  constantly 
pearod.  No  one  was  safe;  for  Sulla  gratified  bis 
friends  by  placing  in  the  fatal  lists  their  personal 
enemies,  or  persons  whose  property  was  coveted  by 
his  adherents.  The  oonhscated  property,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  sold  b}'  publis 
auction,  but  the  friends  and  dependents  of  Sulla 
purchased  it  at  a nominal  price,  as  no  one  d.ired  to 
bid  Against  them.  The  number  of  persons  who 
perished  by  the  proocriptions  is  stated  differently, 
but  It  appears  to  have  amounted  to  many  thousands. 
At  the  commencement  of  these  horrors  Sulla  had 
been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a time  as  be 
judged  to  be  necessary.  This  was  towards  the 
dose  of  81.  Sulla’s  chief  object  in  Wing  invested 
with  the  dictatorship  was  to  carry  into  execution 
in  a legal  manner  the  great  refonns  which  he  me- 
ditited  in  the  constitution  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  tad  no  intention  of  nWlishing  ths 
republic,  and  consequently  he  caused  consuls  to  be 
elfcled  for  the  following  year,  and  was  elected  to 
the  office  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorship.  The  general  object  of  Sulla’s 
reforms  was  to  restore,  ns  far  as  possible,  the 
ancient  Roman  coostitation,  and  to  give  bock  to 
the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power  which 
they  had  lost.  Thus  he  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  of  all  renl  power,  and  abolished  altogether 
the  legiilative  and  judicial  fiinctions  of  the  romitia 
trihuta.  At  the  beginning  of  Rl.  he  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph  on  .icconnl  of  his  victory  over 
Mithridates.  In  a speech  which  he  delivered  to 
the  people  at  the  dose  of  the  ceremony,  he  claimed 
for  himself  the  surname  of  /W»>,  as  he  attributed 
his  success  in  life  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  power.  Snil.i  established 
military  wlonies  throughout  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  fought  against 
Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman  franchise, 
and  were  only  .illowed  to  retain  the  commereium  : 
their  land  w.is  confiscated  an»i  given  to  the  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him.  23  lesions,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  statement,  47  legions  received 
grants  of  land  in  rarinu*  parts  of  Italy.  A great 
number  of  these  colmiies  w.ii  settled  in  Etruria, 
the  populatimi  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
changed.  These  colonies  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Bnlla,  since  any 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  would  have  endan- 
gered their  newlr-aequired  possessions.  Sulla  like- 
wise created  at  Rome  a kind  of  body-guard  for  his 
protection  by  giving  the  citizenship  to  a great 
number  of  slaves,  who  had  belonged  to  persons 
proscribed  by  him.  The  slaves  thus  rewarded  are 
Slid  to  have  been  os  many  as  1 0,000,  and  were 
called  Cornelii  after  him  as  their  patron.  .After 
I holding  the  dictatorship  tOl  the  bejpnning  of  70, 

. Sulla  rerigned  this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
classes.  He  retired  to  his  estate  at  F^teoli,  and 
there  sarrounded  by  the  Iwauties  of  nature  and  art 
he  poised  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those  literary 
and  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he  had  always 
taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  disviltue  mode  of 
life  hastened  his  death.  The  imrardinta  cause  of 
his  death  was  the  rapture  of  a blood-vessel,  but 
some  lime  before  he  had  been  suffering  from  tha 
disgusting  disease,  which  is  known  in  modern  timra 
hy  the  name  of  Morbus  Pediculosus  or  PhtbiriasU. 
lie  died  in  78  in  the  COth  year  of  his  age.  He 
teas  honoured  with  a public  funeral,  and  a monu- 
ment was  erected  lo  him  ia  the  Campus  Martiui 
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the  inKriptioa  on  which  had  been  compoaed  by 
kimaelf.  It  atated  that  none  of  hia  friends  ever 
did  him  a kindness,  and  none  of  his  enemies  a 
wroncr,  without  being  fully  repaid. — Suita  was 
married  5 tiroes:  — 1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore 
him  a daughter,  married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  son  of  Sulla's  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88. 
'J.  To  Aelia.  3.  To  Cuelia.  4.  To  Coecilia  Me- 
telln,  who  bore  him  a son,  who  died  before  Sulla, 
and  likewise  twins,  a son  and  a daughter.  5. 
Valeria,  who  bore  him  a daughter  after  his  death. 
Sulla  wrote  a history  of  his  own  life  and  times, 
c^Ied  Memoirs  ('Troiiy^^ara),  It  was  dedicated 
to  L.  LucuUus,  and  extended  to  2‘J  books,  the  last 
of  which  was  hnisbed  by  Sulla  a few*  days  l>cfore 
his  death.  He  also  wrote  Fabulac  Atellanae,  and 
the  Greek  Anthology  contains  a short  epigram 
which  is  ascribed  to  him.  FauBtus,  sou  of 
the  dictator  by  his  fourth  wife  Caecilia  Metella, 
and  a twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  lx>m  not  long 
before  08,  the  year  in  which  his  lather  obtained 
his  first  consulship,  lie  and  his  sister  receired 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Faustn  rcspcctirely  on  ' 
account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father.  At  i 
the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and  his  sister  I 
w*ere  left  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lucullus.  i 
F.nuitus  accompanied  Pompey  into  Asia,  and  was  j 
the  first  who  mounted  the  w^s  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  C3.  In  CO  he  exhibited  the  gladia- 
torial games  which  his  father  in  his  last  will  had 
enjoined  upon  him.  In  54  he  w*as  qatiestor.  In 
A‘2  he  received  from  the  senate  the  commission  to 
rebuild  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  in  the  tumults  following  the  murder  of 
Clodiut,  and  which  was  henceforward  to  be  called 
the  Curia  Cornelia,  in  honour  of  Faustus  and  his  ! 
father.  He  married  Pompey  s daughter,  and  sided 
with  his  father-in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Piiarsalia,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa.  After 
tho  battle  ofThapsus  in  40,  he  attempted  to  escape 
into  Mauretania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P. 
Sittius,  and  carried  to  Caesar.  Upon  his  arriral 
in  Caesar' s camp  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
in  a tumult.  Faustus  seems  only  to  have  resembled 
his  father  in  his  extravagance.  Wc  know  from 
Cicero  that  he  was  overwhelmed  witli  debt  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  — 6.  P.,  nephew  of 
tl)c  dictator,  was  elected  consul  along  w'ith  P.  Au- 
tronius  Paetus  for  the  year  65,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  they  were 
accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger. 
:u«d  w*ere  condemned.  It  was  currently  Wlieved 
that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracies, and  he  was  accordingly  accused  of  this 
crime  by  his  former  accuser,  U Torquatus,  and  by 
C.  Contelins.  He  was  defended  by  Hnrtensius 
and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  on  his  be- 
half is  still  extant  lie  was  acquitted  ; but  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  Sallust  (CUf.  17),  his 
gtiilt  may  .almost  be  inferred  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  advocate.  In  the  civil  war  Sulla  es- 
iKiused  Ca  -sar's  atuse.  He  served  under  liim  as 
l^ate  in  Greece,  and  commanded  along  with  Caesar 
himself  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  1’h.arsalia 
(48).  He  died  in  45.-7.  Serv.,  brother  of  No.  6, 
took  part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His 
guilt  was  so  evident  that  no  one  was  willing  to 
defend  him  ; but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  put 
to  death  along  with  the  other  conspirators. 

Sulmo  (Suliuonensis).  1.  (Sit/moma),  a town 
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of  the  Peligni  in  the  country  of  the  SshixM.  1 
miles  S.  of  Corhnium  on  the  road  to  Capas,  tsi 
situated  on  2 small  mountain  vtnams,  the  «sm« 
which  was  exceedingly  cold : hence  vre  ^ 
town  called  by  the  poets  oeltdsi  Ssimo.  U u ok- 
brated  as  the  birthplace  of  Orid.  U was  destm<^ 
by  Sulla,  but  was  afterwards  restored,  and  is  ore 
tioned  as  a Homan  colony.  — 2.  a 

ancient  town  of  the  Volsd  in  Latiam  on  ut 
Ufens,  W’hicb  had  disappeared  in  PUev's  iasuL 

Sulpicia,  a Roman  poeteu  who 
towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century,  ceieWateiir 
sundry  amatory  effusiona.  addressed  to  her 
Calenoi.  Their  general  character  may  be 
from  the  expresaiona  of  Martial,  Ausom^  c( 
Sidonius  ApollinarU,  by  all  of  whom  th^  » 
noticed.  There  is  extant  a satirical  poem,  is  1“ 
hexameters,  on  the  edict  of  Domiuaa,  by  vie 
philosophers  were  banished  from  Rome  ud  ^ 

Italy,  which  is  ascribed  to  Sulpicia  by  manTawees 
critics.  It  is  generally  appended  to  the  ediaxiv: 
Juvenal  and  Periius. 

Snlplcla  Oeni,  was  one  of  the  m«i 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a succesuco  d » 
tinguished  men,  from  the  fotmdation  of  the 
to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief 
Sulpicii  during  the  republican  period  htt  * 
names  of : — Camskinus,  Galba,  Gauci,  B- 
rus  (given  below),  Savbriuo. 

SuIpIclOB  ApolU&frnj,  a contemporsTT  d i 
Gellius.  was  a learned  grammarian. 
poems  in  the  Latin  Anthology,  puipofiiw  » 
wTitten  by  Sulpicios  of  C^artWe* 
identify  with  the  above-named  Sulpiaa 
naris.  One  of  these  poems  consistA 
giving  the  argument  of  the  12  books 
Aeneid,  6 lines  being  devoted  to  each  boA 

Stalpicios  Bttfii*.  L P.,  one  of  the 
tinguished  orators  of  his  time,  ws*  Un 
124.  lie  commenced  public  life  as  a 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  p® 
fluence  in  the  state  by  bis  splendid  takBO-vw 
he  was  still  young.  In  93  he  was  quscittf, 
in  89  be  served  as  legate  of  the  consul  Ch- 
pcius  Strabo  in  the  Martic  war.  In  83,  k ® 
elected  to  the  tribunate ; but  he  dcs<ft«<  ® 
aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Marioi  ^ 
causes  of  this  sudden  change  are  not 
stated  ; but  we  are  told  that  he  was 
with  debt ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
was  bought  by  Marius.  Solpicius  brought^***; 
a law  in  favour  of  Marius  and  his  party, 
an  account  is  given  under  Maril's.  N^bea^ci 
marched  upon  Home  at  the  bead  of  hi* 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  took  to  6ight  Manc*^ 
ceeded  in  making  his  escape  to  Africa,  l*t 
picius  was  discovered  in  a villa,  and  pot  ® ^ 
— 2.  F.,  probably  son  or  grandson  of  the 
one  of  Caeisir’s  legates  in  Gaul  and  io  th*®* 
war.  He  was  praetor  in  48,  Ckero 
him  ill  45  as  iraperator.  It  appears  that 
at  that  time  in  Illyricum,  along  with 
3.  Serv.,  with  the  surname  Lemonia,indiawf  ^ 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a conifap’tS"' 
and  friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  wt* 

He  6rst  devoted  himself  to  oratory, sad 
this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youth.  Ue*ft**|**^ 
studied  law ; and  he  became  one  of  the 
as  well  as  most  eloquent  orators  of 
was  quaestor  of  the  district  of  Osli*, » 
acdile  69 ; praetor  65 ; and  c«uil  8l 
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Claudiui  Marcellu*.  He  eppeare  to  have  espoused 
Caesar's  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  proconsul  of  Acbaia  (46  or  45).  He 
died  in  43  in  the  camp  of  M.  Antony,  having  been 
sent  by  the  senate  on  a mission  to  Antony,  who 
was  besieging  Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutino.  Sulpicius 
wrote  a great  number  of  legal  works.  He  is  often 
cited  by  the  jurists  whose  writings  arc  excerpted 
in  the  Digest;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly 
from  him  in  the  Digest  He  had  numerous  pupils, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  OtUius 
and  Alfenus  Varus.  There  arc  extant  in  the  ad- 
lection  of  Cicero's  Epistles  {ad  FatH*  iv.)  two 
letters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  the  death 
of  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  The  same 
book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicero  to  Sul- 
picius. He  is  also  said  to  have  written  some  erotic 
poetry.  — Sulpicius  left  a son  Serrius,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Caesar's  correspondence. 

Snmiahnai,  a derivative  form  from  fvmmiis,  the 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan  divinity, 
who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter. 
In  fact  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
night ; for  as  Jupiter  was  the  god  of  heaven  in  the 
bright  day,  so  Summanus  was  the  god  of  the  noc- 
turnal heaven,  and  hurled  his  thunderbolts  during 
the  night.  Summanus  had  a temple  at  Home  near 
the  Circus  Maximus,  and  there  was  a representa- 
tion of  him  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitoline 
temple. 

BflnTnm  (2ov»toP:  Sovrisi/r : C.  Coionni)^  A 
•elebrated  promontory  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Attica,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 
Here  was  a splendid  temple  of  Athena,  elevated 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of  which  arc 
still  extant,  and  have  given  the  modern  name  to 
the  promontory.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  remains  of  the 
ancient  wails,  with  the  temple  of  Athena,  are  still 
extant 

Sonoxtengis  Laent  (L.  Saba^jaA),  a lake  in 
Dithynia,  between  the  Ascania  Polos  and  the  river 
Songarius,  near  Nicomedia. 

Sflperboi,  Tarquinltu.  [Tarquinius.] 

Sort,  LentfUux.  [L■NTl;Ll;^  No.  9.] 

SuTR,  L.  Lioinitu,  an  intimate  friend  of  Trajan, 
and  3 times  consul  in  a.d.  98,  10*2  and  107.  On 
the  death  of  Sura,  Trajan  honoured  him  with  a 
public  funeral,  and  erected  baths  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  Two  of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to 
hiia. 

Sflra  {2o0pa : 5«ris),  a town  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  Chalybonitts,  on  the  Euphrates,  a little  W. 
of  Tbapsacus. 

SonuU  or  Snorni  (SoupariM),  a people  of  Sar- 
snatia  Aiiatica,  near  the  Portae  Caucasiae  and  the 
river  iiha.  Their  country  contained  many  gold 
mines. 

SoresM,  the  genera]  of  the  Parthians,  who  de- 
feated Craaius  in  b.  c.  54.  [Crassus.] 

SftriQB  (Sotlpioi),  a tributary  of  the  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  the  water  of  which  bad  the  power  of 
forming  petrifactioos.  At  its  conduence  with  the 
Phasis  stood  a town  named  Surlom  (ioCpicv). 
The  plain  through  which  it  6ows  is  still  called 
Hitram, 

Sarrratliu  CoUm.  [Surrinti'm.] 

Sonwntam  (Sarrentinas : .SorreaXo),  an  ancient 
town  of  Campania  opposite  Capreoe,  and  situated 
pa  the  promoBtory  {From.  Mvmvtu)  separating 
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the  Sinus  Paeitanus  from  the  Sinus  Puteolanus. 
It  was  subsequently  a Roman  colony;  and  on  the 
hull  (6'Hrreft/tni  C^e$)  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
grown  one  of  the  best  wines  in  Italy,  which  was 
strongly  recommended  to  convalescenti>,  on  account 
of  its  thinness  and  wholesomeness. 

Sdaa,  gen.  -omm  (vd  SoGaa  : O.  T.  Shushan  : 
Sodmor,  Susi&iius : Hu.),  the  winter  resi- 

dence of  the  Persian  kings,  stood  in  the  district 
Cissia  of  the  province  Susiana,  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  river  Choaspes.  Its  name  in  old  Persian  sig- 
nifies Li/jft  and  that  6ower  is  said  to  abound  in 
the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood.  It  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  1*20  (or,  according  to  others, 
*200)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  without  fortiheations ; 
but  it  had  a strongly  fortified  citadel,  containing 
the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  Greek  name  of  this  citadel,  Memnonice  or 
Memnonium,  it  perhaps  a corruption  of  the 
Aramaic  Afaamtton,  a /ortress ; and  this  easy 
confusion  of  terms  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that 
the  city  was  founded  by  Tithonus,  the  father  of 
Memnon.  An  historical  tradition  ascribes  its 
erection  to  Darius  tlie  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  it 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Dauiel.  (Dau. 
viii.  2.)  (There  is,  however,  a difficulty  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  Shushan  of  Daniel  with 
the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  to  the  true  position 
of  the  river  Ulai  or  Kulaeus,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  article.)  The 
climate  of  Susa  was  very  hot,  and  hence  the  choice 
of  it  for  the  winter  palace.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  and  his  generals  celebrated  their 
nuptials  with  tho  Persian  princesses,  u.  c.  325. 
The  site  of  Susa  is  now  marked  by  extcniive 
' mounds,  on  which  are  found  fragments  of  bricks 
j and  broken  pottery,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Sfts&ri6ii  (Soi/oopiwt'),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
: the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  w*as  a native  of 
I Megara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
vUlage  of  Icario,  a place  celebrated  as  a seat  of  thv 
worship  of  Dionysus.  This  account  agrees  with 
the  claim  which  the  Megarians  asserted  to  the 
invention  of  comedy,  and  which  was  generally 
admitted.  Before  the  time  of  Susarion  there  wn«, 
no  doubt,  practised,  at  Icnria  and  the  other  Attic 
villages,  that  extempore  jesting  and  buffoonery 
which  formed  a marked  feature  of  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus  ; but  Susarion  was  the  first  who  so  regu- 
lated this  species  of  amusement,  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  Comedy,  pro(>crly  so  called.  The 
Megaric  comedy  appears  to  have  flourished,  in  its 
full  development,  about  B- c.  600  aiid  onwards; 
and  it  was  introduced  by  Susarion  into  Attica 
between  580 — 564. 

SojlHaa,  -B,  or  Suiis  (d  2000’iav^,  d Zowris: 
nearly  corresponding  to  Khuzidtin),  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  ancient  Pi-rsian  empire,  lay 
between  Babylonia  and  Persis,  and  between  M. 
Parachoatras  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  to  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroatis  (Tidt).  It  was 
divided  from  Persis  on  the  S.  E.  and  E.  by  a moun- 
tainous tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tnljes, 
who  made  even  the  kings  o,  Persia  pay  them  for 
a safe  passage.  The  chief  pass  through  these 
mountains  was  called  Susides  or  Persides  Portae 
(Xov<rli9s  wvKcu^  oi  wvKeu  at  Tltpalitr^  2ovcidits 
w4rpai)  : its  position  is  uncertain  ; perhaps  it  was 
ths  poll  of  KHaki  Sf/idf  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
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Talu  On  the  N.  it  wai  sepwated  from  Great 
Mrdia  br  M.  Charltanoa,  an  £.  branch  of  M.  Za* 
groa  i which  contained  the  source*  of  the  chief 
riTert  of  i^uakuia,  the  Choaspes,  the  CopRATSAf 
and  the  Kilakum  (the  pABiTiGRtf»  came  fiom  the 
xnountAins  on  the  H.).  On  the  W.  it  was  diNided 
from  Assyria  hr  an  imaginary’  line  drawn  S,  from 
near  the  Median  pass  in  M.  Zagroa  to  the  Tigris  ; i 
and  from  Uabylonia  by  the  Tigris  itaeUl  The  coontry 
was  mountainous  and  cool  m the  and  low  and 
rery  hot  in  the  S.;  and  tho  coast  along  the  Persian 
Ou!f  was  manhy.  The  mountains  were  inhabited 
by  various  wild  and  independent  tribes  ; and  the 
plains  by  a quiet  agriculttual  people,  of  the  S^nitic 
race,  called  Si?sii  or  Susiani. 

Sutiitim  (Sutrlnus:  an  ancient  town  of 

Etruria  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Saltus  Ciminiua,  and 
on  the  road  from  Voltinii  to  Rome.  It  was  uken 
by  the  Romans  at  .'Ui  I'arly  period ; and  in  b.  c. 
383.  or  7 year*  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Qauls,  it  u*as  made  a Roman  colony.  It  was 
eelebnued  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  was  in 
consoqut'nce  besieged  several  times  by  the  Etnts* 
cans.  On  one  o«as»on  it  was  obliged  to  surrender 
to  tl»e  Etruscans,  but  was  retaken  by  Cnmillus  in 
the  same  day,  whence  arose  the  proverb  ire  5m- 
frimm.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  niills  and 
tombs  of  the  ancient  town. 

Sjagftr  (2w^f>oT),  one  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Homcric  ]>oeu,  is  wid  to  hove  dourishod  after  Or- 
pheus and  Musaeus,  and  to  have  been  the  hrit 
who  sang  the  Trojan  War. 

STa^rns  (St/a7poT  &apo),  the  greatest  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  is  described  differently  by 
different  ancient  writers,  but  is  most  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  E.-mnst  headland  of  the 
whole  prninsul.o,  Hiia-eUlIad. 

Sj^b&ris  (2v€apts).  L (Cfasrs^e  or  5»iorri,  n 
river  in  Luennio,  flowing  by  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis.  It  derives!  its 
name  from  the  fountain  Sybaris,  near  Bura,  in 
Achaia.  ••2.  (So^opirriT,  SyborTta),  a celebrated 
Greek  town  in  Lncnnia,  was  situated  between  the 
rivers  Sybarit  and  Cmthis  at  a short  distance  fmm  j 
tho  Taremine  gulf,  and  near  the  confines  of  Brut-  j 
tium.  It  w.'is  founded  b.c.  720  by  Achaeans  and  i 
Troezenians,  and  soon  attained  on  extraordinarv  I 
degTi^  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  carrit-d  on  | 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Asia  Minor  and  other 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  iu  inhabitants 
became  so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxuir  and 


pleasure,  that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  was  50  stadia,  or  upwards  of 
6 mib's  in  circumference,  and  they  exercised  do- 
minion over  25  towns,  so  that  we  are  told  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  300,000  men,  a 
number  however  which  appears  incredible.  But 
their  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Achaeans  having  expt'Ued  the  Troeteniau  part  of 
the  population,  the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Cnjton,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  the  2 states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquereil  by  the  Crotoniates,  who  followed 
ty  their  victory  by  tl,e  capture  of  Syboris,  which 
they  destroyed  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  river 
Cmthis  against  liie  town,  a c.  510.  The  greater 
^ surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 

remained 

near  their  ancient  town,  and  their  detoendanta 


formed  part  of  the  popuktion  of  Thurii,  whidi  an 
founded  in  443  sear  Sybaris.  [Thcui.] 

Sybdta  (ra  2>6sra:  luiorws:  i 

ouiuber  of  smUl  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epira 
and  opposite  the  pramontery  Lemcinine  in  Ccran, 
with  a harboar  of  the  nme  uatue  ou  the  ou 
land.  It  was  here  that  a uaval  batde  was  flsi^ 
between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Cemthians,  ec 
432,  just  before  the  comnenceaeixt  of  ^ Pds 
ponnesian  war. 

Syohaeus  or  flddistou,  ako  called  Aecrki 
[Acb&ba8.] 

Syehar,  Bychem.  [Neapolis,  K&  5.] 
8;^idne  (S.viprt\ : and  2var^t.  §*• 

eniies : .Amomcoi,  Ru.),  a ci^  of  Upper  Etyp, 
on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  bek^  the  Fjs 
C!ataract.  It  has  been  in  ail  ages  the  & fnsar 
city  of  Egypt  towards  Aethiopia,  .and  asder  Or 
Romans  it  was  kept  by  a garrison  of  3 oabaa 
From  iu  neighbourhood  was  obtained  ihedwod 
granite  called  St'ccites  lapk.  It  wss  ris  a 
important  point  in  the  astronomy  and 
of  the  ancients,  as  it  lay  just  under  the  tnpird 
Oncer,  and  was  therefore  chosen  m die  |h« 
through  which  they  drew  their  chief  psak  ^ 
latitude.  Of  course  the  sxm  was  vertical  to 
at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a we!  va 
shown  in  which  the  refiection  of  the  suo  «a»^ 
seen  at  noon  ; or,  as  the  rhetcrician  AriftA< 
expresses  it,  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered  tk 
as  a vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 

Syesilisis  (2ocrr«<r<v),  a enmmon  tisiariftr 
kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  kipaK’ 
are  : — LA  king  of  Cilicia,  who  jeiacd 
I Lnbynetus  (NebitckadDexzar)  in  b- 

tween  Cyaxares  and  Alyaites,  the  kings 
ively  of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  Ecfit 
—•2.  Contemporary  with  I>arius  HnttspA  t 
whom  be  was  tributary.  H is  daughter  was 
to  Pixodama  — 8.  (Tontompomry  witk 
xerxe*  II.  (Mnemon),  ruled  over  Cilics.  ^ 
the  younger  Cyms  marched  through  his  oa®! 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artxnrvs 
Sygambri,  Sogambii,  Sigambri.  Syeok^ 
or  Sicambri,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  Germany  at  an  early  time,  beiongel  9 » 
Isiaevonea,  and  dwelt  originally  N.  of  ik 
on  the  Rhino,  from  wh«>oe  they  spietd 
the  N.  us  far  as  the  Lippe.  The  Sygaodr  ** 
mentioned  by  Ckesar,  who  invaded  their  wrtMT 
They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  re**  * 
-\ugustus,  and  a hirge  number  of  them  were  c«e 
planted  to  Gaul,  w^rc  they  received  seul**’’ 
l>etw*Ben  the  Maas  aixl  the  Rhine  as  Rcattss 
jects.  The  portion  of  the  Sygambri  who 
in  Germany  withdrew  further  S..  preliably  ts  tk 
monutainons  country  in  the  neighbourhevd  ofd> 
Taunus.  Shortly  afterwards  they  disapp*  fr* 
history,  and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  the  bav  ^ 
Ptolemy,  who  placet  them  much  farther  K-dea* 
tho  Bruclcri  and  the  lAxngolxirdi,  imiwwii«v  k- 
tw<*en  the  Vecht  and  the  Ysscl.  At  a stan**. 
period  we  find  them  forming  an  important  fart  ^ 
the  conftHieracy  known  under  the  name 
Sylla.  [SnLLA.] 

^Uiim  (ZoAAior : prob.  Ril  near 
N.  of  a strongly  fortified  to«B  ^ 

Pamphvlia,  on  a mountain,  441  stadia  (4 
miles)  frtmi  the  coast,  between  Side  tad 
j^lviniu.  ISiLVAivus.J 
SyMof.  [S1LVIUS.J 
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Bymaethof  Giaretta\  « river  on 

the  E.  co(ut  of  Sicilf  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna, 
forming  the  boandi^  between  Lcontini  and  Cu- 
tana,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  Centoripae. 

6yme  2v^«us  : ^nm),  a anal  I 

ialaml  otT  the  S. W.  coaat  of  Caria,  laj  in  tlie  mmith 
of  the  Sinui  Doridis  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory 
of  CynoMeroa.  It  waa  one  of  the  early  Dorian 
atatee,  that  existed  in  the  S.W.  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
fore the  time  of  Homer.  Its  connection  both  with 
Cnidas  and  with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  lay,  is 
indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  it  was  peopled  by 
a colony  from  Cnidus  led  by  Ctboniua,  the  sou  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Syme,  the  daughter  of  lalysas. 
Some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Carians  arc 
•aid  to  hare  obtained  posaession  of  the  island,  but 
to  hare  deserted  it  again  inconsequence  of  a severe 
drought.  Its  final  settlement  by  the  Dorians  is 
ascriWd  to  the  time  of  their  great  migration.  The 
ialand  was  reckoned  at  35  miles  in  circuit.  It  had 
8 harlxiurs  and  a town,  which  was  also  called 
Syme. 

Symmidma,  Q.  Axtrillns,  a distinguished  scho- 
lar, statesman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century  of  the  Chrisiian  aera.  By  his  example  and 
authority,  he  inspired  fora  time  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  literature  of  bis  country.  He  was  educated 
in  Gaul ; and  having  discharged  the  functions  of 
quaestor  and  praetor,  ho  was  afterwards  appointed 
(a.  d.  365)  Corri'ctor  of  Lucania  and  the  Drattii  j 
and  in  S73  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa.  His  xeoi 
for  the  ancient  religion  of  Home  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  bU  fortunes,  and 
involved  him  in  danger  and  disgrace.  Having 
been  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate  with 
Gmtian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory 
(38'2)  from  their  conucil  hall,  and  on  the  curtail- 
ment  of  the  sums  annually  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for  the  public 
celebration  of  sacred  ritea,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
indignant  emperor  to  quit  his  presence,  and  to 
withdraw  himself  to  a distance  ^ lUO  miles  from 
Rome.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  when 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  (3B4)  after  the  death 
of  his  persecutor,  he  addres^  an  elal>orate  epistle 
to  Valentinianns,  again  urging  the  restoration  of 
the  pagan  deities  to  their  former  honours.  This 
application  was  resitted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
was  again  nniaccessful.  S}*mmachus  afierwards 
rspooaed  the  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387) ; 
but  be  wnt  pardoned  by  Theodosius  and  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  391.  His  persoual  character 
teems  to  bare  been  unimpeachable,  as  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which  he  filled 
in  fucceasion  with  a degree  of  mildneM,  firmness, 
and  integrity,  seldom  found  among  statesmen  in 
that  corrupt  age.  The  extant  works  of  ISymma- 
chus  are: — I.  EpuiAlantm  lAhri  published 
after  Itis  death  by  his  son.  'I'he  last  book  con- 
tains bis  nfficiai  correspondence,  ami  is  ehieily 
composed  of  the  letters  presented  by  him  when 
tirmefect  of  the  city  to  the  emperors  under  whom 
he  served.  The  remaining  books  comprise  a mul- 
titude of  epistles,  addressed  to  a wide  circle  of 
relatinm.  frieids,  and  acquamUnces.  *2.  Nwem 
Orntinnmtti  publishi^  for  the  first  time 

Iw  Mai  from  a paliurpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  II- 
brar>‘,  Mediulan.  1815.  The  best  editions  of  the 
epiftles  are  by  Joreius,  Paris,  1604,  and  by  Sci- 
Mogunt.  1603. 

BynMoi  (SwArioj),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
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of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  «*as  a native  of 
Cyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  aftern*ards  at 
Alexandria,  where  be  heard  Hypatia.  He  became 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  as 
well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  a follower 
of  Plato.  About  a.  u.  397,  he  was  sent  by  his 
fellow-citixcns  of  Cyrene  on  an  embassy  to  Con« 
stontinople,  to  present  the  emperor  Aruodius  with 
a crown  of  gold  ; on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  government  of  a kingdom  (wspl 
AaoiXelor),  which  is  still  extant  Soon  after  tlds 
be  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  410  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Ptolemaii,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Libyan  PenUpolis.  He  preaided  over  hi»  diocese 
with  energy  and  sucoess  tor  about  20  yean,  and 
died  about  430.  His  writings  have  been  objects 
of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modem  scholars, 
and  have  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Phi- 
losopher. The  liest  edition  of  his  works  it  by 
Morel,  Paria,  1612;  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1638,;  reprinted,  1640. 

Bynn&da,  also  Byxuui  (va  SvswoSa : Svi'voSf vr, 
Synnodensis:  pmb.  jiJioMr-Kara~/fi$ary  Hu.),  a 
city  in  the  N.  Phrygia  Salutaris,  at  first  incon- 
siderable, but  afterwards  a place  of  much  import- 
ance, and,  from  the  time  of  Conatantine,  the  capital 
of  Phrygia  Salntoris.  It  stood  in  a fruitful  plain, 
planted  with  olives,  near  a mountain  from  which 
was  quarried  the  very  celebmted  Synnadic  marble, 
which  was  of  a lieautrful  white,  with  red  veins 
and  spots  (SiwvaSiahs  A/0or,  Synnadicus  lapLi, 
called  alio  Ducimiticus,  from  a still  nearer  place, 
Docimia). 

Sjlphax  (2v<pa{),  king  of  the  Massaesylians, 
the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidisns.  His 
history  U related  m the  life  of  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Makimsha.  Syphax  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Masinissa,  ac.  203,  and  was  sent  by 
Seipio,  under  the  charge  of  I^oelius,  to  Home. 
Polybius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  captivM 
who  adorned  the  triumph  of  Seipio,  and  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  after.  Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  ivas  saved  from  that 
ignominy  by  a timely  death  at  Tibur,  whither  he 
had  been  imnifcrred  from  Alba. 

Syr&oo.  [Stracusa*.] 

Byr&C^Saa  {ivpwov<rm  or  2t/p<bro<rrrai,  Ion. 
^vpifKowrai,  also  2i/pttirov<7aL,  2vpaaoii'rn : 2vpa- 
irovtriov,  2o)[>aicd(7tof,  Symcustliiuv ; Simcuao  in 
Italian,  S’yrueo»e  in  English),  the  wealthiest  and 
roost  popuhms  town  in  Sicily,  nos  sitnated  on  the 
8.  part  of  the  R.  coast,  400  stadia  N.  of  the  pro- 
montory Pleramj-rium,  and  10  stadia  N.  R of  the 
mnoth  of  the  river  Anaptis,  near  the  lake  or  marsh 
called  Syrxseo  (2i^>aaw),  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  It  was  founded  B.  c.  734,  one  year  after 
the  IbundHtion  of  Naxos,  by  a colony  of  Corinthians 
and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Archias  the  Corinthian. 
The  town  was  originally  cnofine<l  to  ih**  island  Or- 
lygia  lying  imroediatety  off  the  coast ; but  it  after- 
wards spread  over  the  neighbouring  mamland,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the 
elder  Dkmytius  it  consisted  of  5 distinct  towns, 
each  rarroundtd  by  separate  walls.  Some  writers 
indeed  describe  Syracuse  as  consisting  of  4 towns, 
but  this  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  Fpipolae 
was  frequently  not  reckoned  a portion  of  the  city. 
These  5 towns  wen?,  L Ortygla  (’Oprifyio),  fre- 
quently called  simply  the  Ialand  (Nuirot  or  N^oj), 
au  island  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  2 miles  in  cir- 
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emsferenc^,  between  the  Great  Harboar  on 

the  \V.  3u»d  the  Little  Harbour  on  the  E.  It  wa», 
aj  has  been  alreadr  remarked,  the  portion  of  the 
city  firfct  built,  and  it  contained  the  citadel  or  Acro- 
polii,  surrounded  by  double  walls,  which  Timoleon 
caused  to  be  destroyed.  In  this  island  also  was 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethuia.  It  was  ori> 
ginally  separated  frt>m  the  mainland  by  a narrow 
channel,  which  was  subsequently  fillt^d  up  by  a 
causeuny  ; but  this  causeway  must  at  a still  later 
lime  hare  been  swept  aaar,  since  we  find  in  the 
Roman  period  that  the  island  was  connected  anth 
the  mainland  by  means  of  a bridge.  — 2 Achra- 
dTna  (*Axpo2ii^),  occupied  originally  the  high 
ground  of  the  peninsula  N.  of  Ortygia,  and  was 
surrounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  sea.  The 
lower  ground  between  Achradina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
first  not  included  in  the  fortificationi  of  either,  but 
was  employed  partly  for  religious  processions  and 
partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pe> 
loponnrtian  war  (413),  the  city  consisted  only  of 
the  '2  parts  alre^y  mentioned,  Ortygia  forming 
the  inner  and  Ach^ina  the  outer  city,  but  sepa- 
rated, as  explained  aboce,  by  the  low  ground  be- 
tween the  two.  — 3.  Tych®  (Tux^i),  named  after 
the  temple  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated 
* N.W.  of  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port 
callc^d  Trogilus.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  lubnrb, 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  city.  In  this  quarter  stood  the  gymiuasium. — 
4.  Keapdlia  (Nca  vdAir).  nearly  S.  \V.  of  Achra- 
dina, was  also,  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siegi'  of 
Syracuse,  merely  a suburb  and  called  Temenites, 
from  having  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated 
ground  of  Apollo  Teraenites,  Ncapolis  contained 
the  chief  theatre  of  Syracuse,  which  was  the  largest 
in  all  Sicily,  and  many  templet.  — 5.  Epipdla®  (oi 
*ErixoAoi ),  a space  of  ground  rising  above  the  3 
quarters  of  Achradina,  Tycho,  and  Neapolis,  which 
gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it  rose  higher, 
until  it  ended  in  a small  conical  mound.  This 
rising  ground  was  fnirounded  with  strong  walls  by 
the  eider  Dionysius,  and  was  thus  included  in  Sy- 
racuse, w'hich  now  became  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  cities  of  the  ancient  w'orM.  The  highest 
point  of  Epipolae  was  called  Euryilnt  (EopviiAor), 
on  which  stood  the  fort  LnUlalum  ^AdfSoAor). 
After  Epipedae  had  been  added  to  the  city,  the 
circumference  of  Syracuse  was  180  stadia  or  up- 
w-ards  of  22  English  miles  ; and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  amouut^  to 
500,000  souls,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
— Syracuse  had  2 harbours.  The  Great  Harbour, 
•till  called  Porto  .t/j^orc,  is  a splendid  bay 
about  .5  miles  in  circumference  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmyrium. 
The  Small  Harbour,  also  called  Laccius  (Adaxios), 
lying  between  Ortygia  and  .\chradina,  was  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  a large  fleet  of  ships  of 
^ar.  — There  were  several  stone  quarries  (faa/a- 
WMis)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  frequetitly  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Athenian  prisoners  were  confined.  These  quarries 
were  portly  in  Achradina  on  the  descent  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  lower  level  towards  Ortvgia, 
*nd  partly  in  Neapolis  under  the  S.  cliff  of 'Epi- 
|»lae-  From  them  was  taken  the  stone  of  which 
e city  was  built.  On  one  side  of  these  quarries 
" the  remariubU  excavation,  called  the  Ear  of 
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Dtonyuoi,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tyrant  coo- 
fined  the  persons  whora  he  suspected,  and  that  W 
w*as  able  from  a litde  apartment  above  to  overhear 
the  convemiion  of  his  capU^ea.  This  tale  how- 
ever is  clearly  an  invaiuoo.  — The  city  was  sa> 
plied  with  water  from  an  aqaedoci,  which  waicaa- 
structed  by  Gekxi  and  improved  by  Hiesm.  It 
was  broi^ht  ihroc^h  Eprpolae  axvd  Ncapobi  is 
Achradina  and  Ortygia. — The  nsodem  city  of 
racuse  is  confined  to  the  island.  The  reman'  't 
quarters  of  the  anciem  diy  are  now  sxiinh^:^ 
and  their  position  marked  oalr  by  a few  run 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  rcxoaini  «f  ik 
great  theatre,  and  of  an  ainphitbeatre  of  the  Rccnc 
period.  — The  government  of  Syrmense  was  wip- 
nally  an  aristocracy  ; and  the  political  power  va 
in  the  hands  of  the  landed  proprieton  called  (jis- 
mori  or  (samori.  In  course  of  time  the  pttm. 
having  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expei.tc 
the  Geomori  and  established  a democracy.  Ba 
this  form  of  goremment  did  not  last  Geht 

espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocraticai  party,  vi 
proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force  of  arms : r* 
on  his  approach  the  people  opened  the  gates  fis  Lx 
and  he  was  acknoadedged  without  oppsane 
tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  485.  Csv 
his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Hieron,  Syncac 
was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degree  of  wealth  w 
prosperity.  Hieron  died  in  467,  and  was  sooxcid 
by  his  brother  Thnuybulus  : but  the  rapaerv  a® 
cruelty  of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a revoli  ss£i 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  bis  depoaition  as^  tk 
establishment  of  a d^ocratical  form  of  govecaavit 
The  next  most  important  event  in  the 
Syracuse  w*as  the  siege  of  the  city  by  die  As>- 
Ilians,  which  ended  in  the  total  destmcti<m  af  'je 
great  Athenian  armament  in  413.  The  de&acxj 
continued  to  exist  in  Syracuse  till  408,  whea  tk 
elder  Dionysius  made  himself  tyrant  the  9f 
.After  a long  and  prosperous  reign  he  was  sacceedd 
in  367  by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionyaias,  wk»«« 
finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  343.  A rvfakka 
form  of  government  was  again  established  ; kk* 
did  not  last  long  ; and  in  317  Syracuse  fell  Mtda 
the  sway  of  Agaihocles.  This  tyrant  died 
and  the  city  being  distracted  by  factious,  the 
cusans  voluntarily  conferred  the  supreme 
upon  Hieron  II.,  with  the  title  of  kmc.  a 771 
Hieron  cullivnted  friendly  relations  with  th*  E> 
mans  ; but  on  his  death  in  216,  at  the  advsndk 
age  of  92,  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  soceeeid 
him,  espoused  the  side  of  the  Cortbagiiuar^  X 
Roman  army  under  Marcellus  was  sent  a^kit 
Syracuse ; and  after  a siege  of  2 years,  dsrat 
which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow-citixccs  W 
the  construction  of  various  engines  of  war  [ Aaun' 
MXbKs],  the  city  was  taken  by  Marcellus  in  213 
From  this  time  Sirracuse  became  a town  of  Ob 
Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

Syrgu  (Svpyii),  according  to  Tlerodotu.  4 
great  river  of  European  Sarmsda,  rising  in  Os 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  throof) 
the  land  of  the  Maeotae  into  the  Palus  Mscetx 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  c/-rtainty. 

Dm  i'ivplri  3(df),  ^ the  Syrian  {;ad- 
dess,*'  a name  by  which  the  Syrian  .Astaitc  « 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  This  Astant 
w*as  a Sjrrian  divinity,  resembUng  in  many  poino 
the  Greek  Aphrodite.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  latter  was  originally  the  Syrian  .\staite ; kt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wonkip  of  Apkra- 
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came  from  the  East  to  Cyprui,  aod  theoee 
wae  carried  into  the  south  of  Greece. 

Sjhrla  (d  2vpla^  in  Aramaean  Sorja;  Svpot, 
Sfruft,  and  eometimes  SjfHus:  Soriatan^ 

Arab.  Esi-Siamy  t.  e.  the  land  oa  the  A^nia), 
a country  of  W.  Asia,  lying  along  the  E.  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt.  In  a wider  sense  the  word  was  used  fot 
the  whole  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  Tigris 
on  the  E.,  the  meuntains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
on  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  S.;  the  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great  Se« 
mitic  (or  SyrovArabian)  race,  and  is  included  in 
the  O.  T.  under  the  name  of  Aram.  This  region 
may  be  well  described  physically  as  the  great  tri* 
angular  depression  of  W.  Asia  enciKled  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to 
the  S.E.,  or,  tii  other  words,  by  the  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria;  and  sub- 
siding on  the  S.  and  W.  ifito  the  Mediteiranean 
and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.  Eren  a wider 
extent  than  this  is  often  given  to  Syria,  so  as  to 
include  the  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  frir  as  the 
river  Dalys  and  the  Euxine.  The  people  were  of 
the  same  races,  and  those  of  the  N.  of  the  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia  and  Hontus  are  called  White  Syrians 
[Lbucostri]  ia  contmdUitnction  to  the  people 
darker  complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  some* 
rimes  even  called  Block  Syrians  (2upoi  ^sAos'fs). 
Eren  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  ordi* 
nary  narrower  sense,  it  is  often  confounded  with 
Assyria,  which  only  differs  from  Syria  by  having 
the  dehnite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in  the  nar* 
rower  sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  inchides  2 dis- 
tricts which  are  often  considered  as  not  belonging 
to  it,  namely,  PuoxNirB  and  pAf.KSTiNa,  and  a 3rd 
which  it  likewise  often  considered  separate,  namely, 
CoatamraiA;  but  this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a 
part  of  Syria.  In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
was  iMunded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the  S.) 
by  M.  Herraon,  at  the  S.  end  of  Antilibanus, 
which  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  the  range 
l.ibanus,  dividing  it  from  Phoenice,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. and  by  M.  Amanus,  which  divided  it 
from  Cilicia;  on  the  N.  (where  it  I>ordered  on 
('appadocia)  by  the  main  chain  of  M.  Taurus, 
almost  exactly  along  the  parallel  of  N.  laL, 
and  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below  Juliopolit, 
and  cotisidrrahly  above  Samosata  : hence  the  Eu- 
phrates forms  the  E.  boundary,  dividing  Syria,  first 
from  a very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  and  then 
from  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond  the  36th 
parallel  of  N.  laL,  whence  the  S.K.  and  S.  boun- 
daries. towards  Bibvlonia  and  Arabia,  in  the 
Great  Desert,  are  exceedingly  Indefinite,  [Comp 
AasaiA.]  The  W.  pirt  of  the  S.  boundary  ran 
just  below  Damascus,  being  formed  by  the  high- 
lands of  Tracbonitis.  The  W'.  part  of  the  country 
wis  interacted  by  a series  of  mountains,  running 
,S.  from  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  of  AmaM's, 
PiKRiA,  Cahii's,  Baruyli'S,  and  Liranuh,  and 
A-vtilibancr  ; and  the  N.  part,  betwi-en  the 
Amanus  and  the  Knphrales,  was  also  mountainous. 
The  chief  river  of  Syria  was  the  Orontks  and 
the  smaller  rivers  CuaLL'b  and  Chkysorrhoab 
were  also  of  importance.  The  valievs  among  the 
mountains  were  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part : 
even  the  E.,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia,  appears  to  have  bad  more  nume- 
rous aod  mors  «steiifiYe  spaces  capable  of  culti- 
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ration,  and  supported  great  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  sandy  wastes. — 
In  the  earliest  historical  period,  Syria  contained  a 
number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Da- 
mascus was  the  roost  powerful.  These  were  sub- 
dued by  David,  but  beaune  again  independent  at 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  ; from  which  time  we 
find  the  kings  of  Dan^ascus  sometimes  at  war 
with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  them  against  the  kings  of  Judah,  till  the 
reign  of  Tiglath-Pilrser,  king  of  Assyria,  who, 
having  been  invited  by  Ahax,  king  of  Judah,  to 
assist  him  against  the  united  forces  of  Retin,  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  Damascus 
and  probably  conquered  all  Syria,  about  B.&  740. 
Having  been  a part  successively  of  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Maced(uiiau  empires,  it 
fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (a.  a 301),  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus  N icator,  and  formed  a part  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  whose  history 
is  given  in  the  articles  SiLsucus,  Antiqchus, 
DxMrraiua,  Ac.  In  this  partition,  however, 
Coelesyria  and  Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to 
£g)*pt,  and  the  poeseseion  of  those  provinces  became 
the  great  source  of  contention  between  the  Pto- 
lemies and  the  Seleucidi.  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  Parlbiaos  on  the  £.,  and  the  unsuccessful  war 
of  Anliochos  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on  the 
W.,  the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown  by  Tjoranbs, 
king  of  Armenia,  b.  c.  79.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Tigranes  as  well  as 
Mithridates,  Syria  was  quietly  added  by  Pompey 
to  the  empire  of  the  republic  and  was  consiituti^  a 
prorince,  B.  c.  64;  but  itsN.  district,  Commagbnb, 
was  not  included  in  this  arrangement.  As  the  K. 
provinee  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its  great 
desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  exposed  tu  the 
irruptions  of  the  Parthians,  and,  after  them,  of  the 
Persians ; but  it  long  remained  one  of  the  most 
fiouritbing  of  the  provinces.  The  attempt  of  Ze- 
nobia  to  make  it  the  seat  of  empire  is  noticed 
under  Palmyra  and  Zbnoua.  While  the  Roman 
emperors  defended  this  precious  posseuion  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  suc- 
oets,  a newdanger  arose,  as  early  as  the  4th  century, 
from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
kn-)wn  under  ibe  name  of  Saracens;  and,  when  the 
rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the  Arabs  that 
great  religious  impulse  which  revolutionised  the 
E.  World,  Syria  was  the  first  great  conquest  that 
they  made  from  the  E.  empire,  a.  d.  632 — 636. 
— In  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  Syria  was  regarded  as  consisting 
of  2 parts;  the  N.,  including  the  whole  country 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and 
the  S.,  consisting  of  Coelbbyria  in  its  more  ex- 
tended sense.  The  former,  which  was  called  Syna 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (v|  &e«e  Sopio,  Syria  Su- 
perior), was  divided  into  4 districts  or  tetrarebie*, 
which  were  named  after  their  respective  capitals, 
Seleucis,  Antiochene,  Laodic^ne,  and  Aparo^ne. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided  into  10  districts, 
luuned  (mostly  after  their  capital  cities)  Commagdne, 
Cyrrhestice,  Pierta.  Seleucis,  Chalcldlce,  Chaiybo- 
iiUis.  Palmyrene,  Apamdne,  CassiOtis,  and  Laodi- 
c£ne  ; but  the  la<kt  is  sometimes  included  under 
Cassiotis.  (See  the  teveiai  articles.)  Uonstaotine 
the  Great  separated  from  Syria  the  2 N.  districts, 
namely,  Conunageoe  and  Cyrrbesuce,  and  erected 
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them  into  a diitinct  prorince,  called  Kophnteniii 
or  KupbrateBia ; and  the  rr*t  of  ^rria  wa«  after- 
wardi  dirided  by  Theodotini  IT.  into  the  2 pro- 
Tincci  of  Syria  Prima,  including  the  kca-coast  and 
the  country  N.  of  Antioch,  and  havinff  that  city 
for  iti  capital ; and  Syria  Seeunda,  the  dittrict 
alonff  the  Orontee,  with  Apamea  for  its  capital : 
the  E.  diitriclt  no  lon^r  formed  a part  of  Syria, 
but  had  ^llen  under  the  power  of  the  Persians. 

SjrlM  Portae  (al  Supi'oi  wtlxoi : Past  c/  IPHam\ 
a most  important  pass  between  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  on  the 
\V^,  and  M.  Amanut  on  the  E.  Xenophon,  who 
called  the  pass  (or  rather  its  fortiheations)  the 
date*  <y'CVM*M  amd  o/Syria^  describee  it  as  3 stadia 
in  length  and  rery  narrow,  with  walls  built  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian),  and  gates  in  the  walls  (^deo^.i.  4.). 
These  walls  and  gates  are  not  raeationed  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 

SjTitnaa  (Si/ptoi'dr),  a Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  a native  of  Alex- 
andria, and  studied  at  Athens  under  Plutarchus, 
w'hom  he  succeeded  ns  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was  Procltis, 
who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
and  gave  directions  that  at  his  death  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syrianut.  Syria- 
itus  wrote  several  works,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tant. Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  commen-  > 
taries  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 

8^rinK«  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who  being  pur- 
sued by  Pan.  fled  into  the  river  Ladon,  and  at  her 
own  request  was  metamorphosed  into  a reed,  of 
which  Pan  then  made  his  flute. 

Syrinx  (2i^7{),  a great  and  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Myrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city  called,  in  the 
native  language,  Zadraknrta. 

Syro,,  or  S^nii  (Sopor,  called  Svpli)  by  Homer,  i 
and  2opa  by  a few  writers:  Sopios:  .S^yro),  an 
island  in  the  Aegnean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Rbenea  and  Cythnus.  It  is  deKiibed 
by  the  ancients  ns  2U  Roman  miles  in  circumference, 
and  as  rich  in  pastures,  wine,  and  com.  It  con- 
tained 2 towns,  one  on  the  £.  side,  and  one  on 
the  \V.  side  of  the  island  ; of  the  latter  there  are 
still  remains  near  the  modern  harbour  of  Afarta 
deUa  Orttzia.  The  philosopher  Pherecydes  was  a 
native  of  Syros, 

Syrtea,  gen.  -Idot  (Sdprir,  gen.  -<5ot  and  -swt. 
Ion,  the  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  2 great 
gulfs  in  the  £.  half  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  is 
derived  by  ancient  writers  from  ovpw,  to  drau\ 
with  reference  to  the  quicksands  by  which,  in  the 
Greater  Syrtis  at  least,  ships  were  liable  to  be 
swallowed  up;  bill  modem  scholars  generally  pre- 
b'r  the  derivation  from  the  Arabic  ar/V-za  sandy 
dr^-rt,  which  is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  the 
country  along  this  coast,  the  Rkoio  Svatica  of 
the  ancients.  Roth  were  proverbially  dangerous, 
the  Greater  Syrtis  from  its  Kiudbanks  and  quick- 
sands and  its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  N.  winds, 
the  liOsser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its  ex- 
fH'SUfe  to  the  N.  E.  winds,  and  the  consequent 
variableness  of  the  tides  in  ir.  1.  SyrtU  Major 
(d  ufqdXii  Stprii ; 6'«//* t^Stdra\  the  E.  of  the 
2,  is  a wide  and  deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Tri- 
polua  and  Cyrcnaica,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ionic 


sea,  or  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  between  ^cilv  tai 
Peloponnesus.  Its  greatest  depth,  from  N.  t» 
is  about  110  geographical  miWs;  its  widUi  n 
about  230  gengraphiosl  miles,  between  CepW^ 
Pmm.  {Has  Kktrra)  on  the  W*.,  and 
Prom.  {Has  Tfyonas)  on  the  E.  (Stnbo  gise^rs 
width  os  1500  stadia,  its  depth  l.VK)  to  1800, 
and  its  circuit  4000  to  5000).  The  Great  Uesm 
comes  down  close  to  its  shores,  fonning  a 
coast  (Syrtica  Recio).  The  terr«>f  of  heir^ 
driven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  namti'e 
of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xivii.  17 
**  fearing  lest  they  should  frill  mto  tii 
and  the  dangers  of  a march  through  t^  ksa 
. sand  on  its  shores,  scranetimes  of  a bumiug  hoi. 
{ and  sometimes  satnrated  with  lea-wattf, 

I scarcely  less  formidable.  — Syrtil  Minor  (d  mw 
^ 2vprtt ; lies  in  the  S.^^.aB[^ 

I of  the  great  bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  Afna 
as  it  drops  down  to  the  S.  from  the  aerghba.'^ 
• hood  of  Carthage,  and  then  bears  again  to  the 
1 in  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  E. 

I of  Zeugitana  and  Byxacena  (Tipui)  and  Ue  N 
coast  of  Tripolitana  {TripoJi).  Its  mouth  btn 
I the  £.,  between  Caput  V'ada  or  Brmchodes  h«a 
(^os  KapoudiuM)  on  the  N.,  and  the  tslazxl  A-r- 
Meninx  or  Loiophagitis  (JtrhaM)  on  the  5.  b 
its  mouth,  near  the  N.  extremity,  lietheidsso 
of  Cercina  and  Orcinitis,  which  were  oftrt  »• 
garded  as  its  N.  extremity,  lu  diaensi«ic* 
ditferently  given,  partly  perhaps  on  sccoooc  d 
different  points  from  which  they  were  ledusr- 
The  Greek  geographers  give  the  width  si 
stadia  (flO  geog.  miles),  and  the  cirroit 
stadia : the  Romans  give  1 00  Roman  Rnks  he 
the  width,  and  300  for  the  circuit.  The  ft 
j width  (between  Has  A'dposKfioA  and  the 
of  Jffiah)  is  about  80  geog.  miles,  and  the  ic**!- 
est  depth,  measured  W.-ward  from  the  line  jaat 
those  points,  is  sbout  65  geog.  miles.  In  Hens» 
tus,  the  word  Syrtis  occurs  iu  a few  psMsr^ 
without  any  distinction  between  the  Gmstero: 
the  Less.  It  seems  most  probable  thsi  >> 
means  to  denote  by  this  term  the  Great»T  Svr> 
and  that  he  included  the  Leaser  in  the  liir  Tt^ 

TONIS. 

Byrtica  Reglo  (4  2t^ur^  : \V.  part  of  Trff-  ■ 
the  special  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  oast^^ 
-■Africa  which  lay  between  the  2 Syncs, 
river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrii* 
on  the  \\’„  to  the  Philaenorum  Arae,  st  theba»r 
of  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  E.  It  was  for  t::* 
most  part  a very  narrow'  strip  of  sand,  inter^e?*^ 
with  salt  marshes,  lielween  the  sea  and  a nev 
of  mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great 
(5<aAaro),  with  only  here  and  there  s few  ^ 
capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the  n^- 
Cinypa.  It  W’aa  peopled  by  Libyan  ^ 
chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophagi,  Macae.  Pn-  * 
and  Nai«vmones } and  several  Egyptian  and 
nician  colonies  were  settled  on  the  coast  at  ■ 
early  period.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene  dtgwwi 
W'ilh  the  Carthaginians  the  posse«ion  of  ihii 
trict  until  it  was  secured  to  Carthage  hy 
devotion  of  the  Philakni.  Under  the  Bons''^ 
it  formed  a part  of  the  province  of  Africa- 
often  cailrd  Tripolitana,  from  its  3 chief 
Abrotonusi,  OiA,  and  Leptir  Msgna; 
this  became  its  usual  name  under  the  laker  einpii'> 
and  has  been  handed  doivn  to  our  own  nseis 
the  modern  uomc  of  the  Regeocy  d*  Tigpofr- 
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S^mi,  1 slave  brought  to  Rome  acme  veara  [ 
)>rfore  the  downfhl  ot  the  republic,  and  desigiiaird,  | 
according  to  the  usual  pnwlice,  from  the  country  of 
his  birth.  lie  attracted  attention  while  yet  a 
vouth,  by  his  accomplishment  and  wit,  was  manu- 
mitted by  bit  master,  who  proliablj  belonged  to 
the  Clodta  gent,  assumed  the  name  of  PuUiu$^ 
from  his  patron,  and  soon  became  highly  cele- 
brated as  a miipogrmpher.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  flourished  B.C.  45.  His  mimes  were  cora- 
Diiitrd  to  writing,  and  extensively  circulated  at 
an  early  period;  and  a collection  of  pithy  moral 
Keyings  extracted  fruno  his  works  appears  to  have 
\xeen  used  as  a school-book  in  the  boyhood  of 
Sl  Jerome.  A compilation  of  this  description, 
extending  to  upwards  of  lUOO  lines  in  iambic  and 
trochaic  measures,  every  apophthegm  being  com- 
prised in  a single  line,  and  ibe  whole  ranged  alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  first 
word  in  each,  is  n<»w  extant  under  the  title  Publii 
Syri  SenUnttae.  These  proverbs  have  been  drawn 
from  various  sources,  and  are  evidently  the  work 
of  many  ditlerent  hands ; but  a considerable 
number  may  be  ascribed  to  Syrus  and  his  con- 
temporaries. The  best  editions  of  the  Se»tfiUia» 
are  by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat  1706,  1727;  by 
Orellt,  Lips.  1822;  and  by  Bothe,  in  his /'oc<uru/a 
La/ia.  Sc^korum  Lips.  1834. 

Sythaa  a river  on  the  frontiers  of 

Achata  and  Sicyonia, 

T. 

T&bae  (T(K«  ; Tadij*'**).  L (Tan),  a small 
mtnnd  town  of  Sicily. *8.  (/Aura.*),  a city  of 
('aria,  on  the  borders  of  Pbrygki. A city  of 
I'i'rsia.  in  the  district  of  Puraeiacrne,  on  the  road 
from  F.cbaiana  to  Persepolit. 

T&benuta.  [Taxa  TxHiHNAa.] 

T&btUHlia  (7a5«nio),  a mountain  belonging 
half  to  Campania  and  half  to  Samtiium.  Its  S. 
s.de  was  very  fertile,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
olive  grounds  It  shut  in  toe  Caudiue  {«ss  on  its 
S.  siduk 

Tae&pe  (Taadavt : KhaU^  large  Ru.),  a city  of 
N.  Afnta,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  at  the  innermost 
angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  which  the  modem 
town  gives  its  name.  Under  the  Homans,  it  at 
first  belonged  to  Uyxacena,  but  it  wiu  afterwards 
raised  to  a colony  and  made  the  W.  toan  of 
Iripc^litaDa.  It  bod  an  indiflereut  harbour.  A 
little  to  the  W.  was  the  bathing  place,  called, 
from  its  warm  mineral  springs,  Aquae  Tucipitanae 
KhiiL*). 

Tttcf*riaM»  a Numidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
l>erus,  had  originally  served  among  the  auxiliary 
troops  in  the  iioman  atvy,  but  he  deserted  ; and, 
having  collected  a body  of  freebooters,  be  l>ecnme  at 
length  the  acknowled^d  leader  of  the  Musulamii, 
a powerful  (people  in  the  interior  of  Nutnidia,  bor- 
dering OQ  Mauretania.  For  some  years  he  defied 
the  Koman  arms,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Dolabella,  a.  o.  24. 

Tftfihonpco  (TaxoM^'^v,  also  Taenmpsoi,  Plin., 
and  Msroico^n^,  Ptol),  aft.  Co&trapselcis,  a city 
III  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  m,  the  part  of  Aethi- 
opia  immediately  above  built  on  an  island 

(JMrarf)  neat  the  K.  baitk  of  the  river,  a little 
Above  Pselcis,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  bonk. 
[PsaiciaJ 
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[ Tachos  (Taxwr),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
I Acoris,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  his 
country  for  a short  time  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  lie  invited  Chabrina, 
the  Athenian,  to  take  the  conunand  of  his  fleet, 
and  Agesilaus  to  undertake  the  supreme  command 
of  all  his  forces.  Both  Chabrias  and  Agesiinus 
(xime  to  Egypt  ; but  the  latter  was  much  aggrieved 
in  having  only  the  command  of  the  mercenaries 
entrusted  to  him.  Accordingly,  when  Nectanabis 
laid  claim  to  the  Egyptian  crown,Agesi!aus deserted 
Tacbos,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Nectanabis,  w ho 
thus  became  king  of  Egypt.  B.  c.  36'1. 

T&cltiu.  L C.  Comdllna,  the  historian.  The 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  lie  was  a 
little  older  than  the  younger  Pliny,  who  w.os  bom 
A.  0.61.  His  father  was  probably  (Cornelius Tacitus, 
a Roman  eques,  who  is  mentioned  os  a procurator  in 
Gallia  Belgica,and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first 
prMSoted  by  the  emperor  V'espasian,  and  he  re- 
ceived other  favours  from  his  sons  Titusaml  Domi- 
tiaii.  In  78  be  married  the  daughter  of  C.  Julius 
Agricola,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  tlie 
preceding  year,  while  Agricola  w‘as  consul.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  in  88,  Tacitus  was  praetor, 
and  be  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindecemviri  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Secularei  which  were  cele- 
brated in  that  year.  Agricola  died  at  Rome  in 
93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daughter  of  Agri- 
cola  was  then  with  him.  It  is  not  known  where 
Tacitus  wnaduring  the  last  illness  of  Agricola.  In 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  97,  Tacitus  was  appointed  con- 
sul suflfectus,  in  the  place  of  T.  Vlrginiiis  Rufus, 
who  had  died  in  that  year,  and  whose  funeral 
oration  he  delivered.  We  know  that  Tacitus  had 
attained  oratorical  distinction  when  the  younger 
Pliny  was  commencing  liis  career.  He  and  Tacitus 
were  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  of  Marius,  proconsiil  of  Africa. 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  roost  intimate  friends. 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  there  are 
1 1 l<‘tters  addressed  to  Taettua.  The  time  of  the 
death  of  Tacitus  it  unknown,  but  he  appears  to 
have  survived  Traj.'in,  who  died  1 17.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  any  children  of  his,  though  the  em{M*rur 
Tacitus  claimed  a descent  from  the  hiaW>rian,  and 
ordered  his  works  to  be  jdaced  in  all  (public)  li- 
braries. The  following  are  the  extant  works  of 
Tacitus:  1.  Vtta  Jip‘iai>ia4y  the  life  of  Agricola, 
which  w'Oj  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  96, 
as  we  may  probably  conclude  fri>m  the  introduction, 
which  was  certainly  written  after  Trajan's  acces- 
sion. This  life  is  justly  admired  as  a specimen  of 
biography.  It  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  man  and  an  able  commander  and  Khninis- 
t/ator,  by  an  alTectionale  son-in-law,  who  has  |H)f* 
trayed  in  bis  peculiar  manner  and  wiili  many 
masterly  touchesi,  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  m<ist 
illustrious  of  the  Kumans.  2.  Ih$Uiriae,  which 
were  written  after  the  death  of  Nona,  98,  and 
before  the  Aonales.  They  comprehended  the  pe- 
riod from  the  second  consulship  of  Oalba,  68,  to 
the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and  the  author  designed 
to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  The  first  4 
books  alone  are  extant  in  a complete  form,  and  they 
comprehend  only  the  events  of  about  one  year. 
The  5th  book  is  imperfsct,and  goes  no  further  than 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  and  the  war  of  Civitis  in  Geniiany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Distoriet  there 
acre,  but  it  must  have  been  a Urge  work,  if  it  was 
S B 2 
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written  on  the  »wne  tcale  m the  fint  5 booki. 

3.  Ahualety  which  commence  with  the  death  of 

Aufruilu*,  1 4,  itnd  compri*e  the  period  to  the  death 
of  Nero,  68,  a opace  of  64  yeart.  The  greater 
part  of  the  5th  book  ie  loot ; and  aloo  the  7ih,  8lh, 
9th,  10th,  the  b^inning  of  the  Ulh,  and  the  end 
of  the  16th,  which  io  the  but  book.  Th^  loot 
partf  comprited  the  whole  of  Caligula'o  reign,  the 
first  5 yeart  of  Claudius,  and  the  *2  iaet  of  Nero. 

— 4.  Ih  A/on6u*  el  PofmUs  Oermanioe.,  a treatiae 
deocribing  the  Germanic  nationo.  It  it  of  no  value, 
at  a geographical  description;  the  firtt  few  chap- 
ters contain  at  much  of  the  geography  of  Germany 
at  Tacitut  kne»’.  The  main  matter  it  the  deecrip-  | 
tion  of  the  political  inttiiutiona,  the  religion,  and 
the  habits,  of  the  Tarioui  tribet  included  under  ike 
d*'Hominaiion  of  Gennani.  The  value  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  thit  treatise  bat  often  been 
discussed,  and  iU  credibility  alUcked  ; but  we  may 
ettimate  iu  true  character  by  observing  the  pre- 
cision of  the  writer  at  to  those  Germims  who  were 
b**st  known  to  the  Romans  from  being  near  the 
Rhine.  That  the  hearsay  accounts  of  more  remote 
tribes  must  piirtake  of  the  defects  of  all  such  evi- 
df  >ice,  is  obvious ; and  we  cannot  easily  tell  whether 
Tacitus  embellished  that  which  he  heard  obscurely 
told.  But  to  consider  the  Germany  at  a fiction, 
is  one  of  those  absurdities  which  ne^  only  bo 
corded,  not  reftited. — 5.  Dialogn*  de  OrxUo^ut. 
if  this  dialogue  is  the  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  pro- 
bably is,  it  must  be  his  earliest  work,  for  it  wat 
written  in  the  6th  year  of  Vespasian  (c.  17).  The 
style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals,  more 
ditlutc,  less  condensed ; but  there  is  no  obvious 
ditference  between  the  style  of  this  Dialogue 
and  the  Histories,  nothing  so  striking  as  to  make 
us  contend  for  a different  authorship.  Besides 
this,  it  IS  nothing  unusual  for  works  of  the  same 
author  which  are  written  at  different  times  to  vary 
greatly  in  stvle,  especially  if  they  treat  of  different 
mailers.  The  old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  te 
Tacitus.  — The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a 
mature  age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  jieriod 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  several 
years.  There  seems  no  peculiar  propriety  in  giving 
the  name  of  Annaia  to  this  work,  simply  because 
the  events  ore  arranged  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
work  of  Livy  may  just  as  well  be  called  Annals. 
In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  the  Princeps  or  Emperor 
is  the  centre  about  which  events  are  grouped.  Yet 
the  most  important  public  events,  both  in  Italy  ^d 
the  provinces,  are  not  omitted,  though  every  thing 
is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial power.  The  Histories,  which  were  written 
before  the  Annals,  are  in  a more  diffuse  style,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  extant  part  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Annals.  Tacitus  wrote  the  Histories 
as  a conti'inporary’ ; the  .\nnals  as  not  a contem- 
porary. They  are  two  distinct  works,  not  parte  of 
one ; which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  drfferent 
proportions  of  the  two  works  : the  first  4 books  of 
the  Histories  comprise  about  a year,  and  the  first 
4 books  of  the  Annals  comprise  U years.  The  I 
moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  impressed  upon  his 
works;  the  consciousness  of  a love  of  truth,  of  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose.  Hit  great  power  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insight  into  the 
motives  of  human  conduct ; and  he  found  materials 
for  this  study  in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and 
j«u-ticularlytiberiiis,lhearch-hypocrite,  and  perhaps 
haif  madman.  His  Annals  are  filled  with  drama- 
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tic  scenes  and  striking  cattstrophe^  He  laboured 
to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  great  per- 
sonages on  the  stage ; but  as  to  the  mas#  of  she 
people  we  learn  little  from  Tacitus.  The  style  <d 
Tacitus  is  peculiar,  though  it  bears  some  rr*rai- 
blance  to  Sallust  In  the  Annals  it  ia  eonc»*. 
vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  meaning  ; labourwi, 
but  elaborated  with  art,  and  stripped  of  evrr? 
•aperffuiiy.  A single  word  sometimes  gives 
to  a sentence,  and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  u 
missed,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  not  reack^i 
Such  a work  is  probably  the  result  of  many  tra> 
scriptioDS  by  the  author.  In  the  Annals  Tac^it* 
is  generally  brief  and  rapid  in  his  sketches  ; b«isv 
is  sometimes  minute,  and  almost  tedious,  wh*-®  > 
comes  to  work  oat  a dramatic  scene.  Nor  does  ar 
altogether  neglect  his  rhetorical  art  when  be  ha 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  it.  The  condee* 
stvle  of  Tacitus  sometimes  makes  him  ohscare.  b. 
it  is  a kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dispelled  by  carttz 
reading.  Yet  a man  must  read  earefuky  tu 
often,  in  order  to  understand  him  ; and  we  cat:-- 
suppose  that  Tacitus  was  ever  a popular  wnsr 
Hii  real  admirers  will  perhaps  always  be  few  ; as 
readers  fewer  still.  The  best  editions  of  the  o/*- 
plete  works  of  Tacitus  are  by  Oberlin,  Lip*.  lc« 

2 vols.  8vo. ; by  Bekker,  Lips.  1H31,  2 v-.* 
8vo.;  and  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1846  and  I-'- 
2 vols.  8vo.«-2.  M.  daudloa,  Rooum  emperor  ir  a 
the  25ih  September,  a.  d.  275,  until  April,  a : 
276.  He  was  elected  emperor  by  the  seuotc  aV 
the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  army  having 
the  senate  to  nominate  a successor  to  the  iaipK- 
throne.  Tacitus  was  at  the  l me  70  years  of 
and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  then, 
pie.  The  high  character  which  he  had  borne  hef* 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  amply 
during  his  brief  reign.  He  endeavoured  to 
the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  age  by 
sumptuary  laws,  and  he  himself  set  an  exaup 
ail  around,  by  the  abstemiouiaess,  simplic  tT.  J-- 
frugality  of  hii  own  habits.  The  only 
achievement  of  this  reign  was  the  deSest  a.’, 
expulsion  from  Asia  Minor  of  a party  of  G«tb*.  *y 
had  carried  their  devastation  across  the  pemt<* 
to  thecontines  of  Cilicia.  He  died  either  at  Tsrw 
or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  ‘276. 

Taenkrum  (Tofwpos’ : C.  A/otopoa),  a prr^' 
tory  in  Laconics,  forming  the  S.*ly  point  of  rv 
Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a celebrated  xkj' 
of  Poseidon,  possessing  an  inviolable  osylnm.  i 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  the 
Achilleus  was  a town  also  called  Taciuru « 
Taenarui,  and  at  a later  time  Caanepdlio.  It 
situated  40  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  nf  a 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  have  b^n  built  • 
Taenarui,  a son  of  Zeus,  or  Icarius  or  Elatu*. 
this  promontory  was  a cave,  through  wIikK 
cules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerbems  to  c* 
upper  world.  Here  also  was  a statue  of  A"- 
seated  on  a dolphin,  since  he  is  said  to  have  Isr  - 
at  this  spot  after  his  miraculous  preaerralioc  bj » 
dolphin.  In  the  lime  of  the  Romans  there 
celebrated  marble  quarries  on  the  proauMitorr 

Tagaa  (TotcI:  a city  meni  -v^ 

by  Polybius  as  in  Parthia,  on  the  border  towv-  i 
Hyrcania,  apparently  the  same  place  which  Str-:^ 
alls  Tape  (Tdwij)  and  reckons  to  Hyrcania. 

Tngaote  (.TUpiT/,  IUl),  an  inland  town  of  > 
midia,  on  a tributary  of  the  Bogiadas.,  remorka^  - 
as  the  birthplace  of  Su  Augustine. 
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' MgJt.  a myateriooi  Etmtcan  being,  who  ii 
Hrtcribed  *•  a boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man. 
Once  when  an  EtniKan,  of  the  name  of  Tarchon, 
was  ploughing  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Tarquinii, 
there  suddenly  rote  out  of  the  ground  Tages,  the 
son  of  a Genius  Jovialis,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter. 
WhmTages  addressed  Tarchon,  the  latter  shrieked 
with  fear,  wherenpon  other  Etruscans  hastened  to 
hire,  and  in  a short  time  all  the  people  of  Etruria 
were  assembled  around  him.  Tages  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  haruipicet,  and  died  imme- 
diately after.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  listened 
attentirely  to  his  instructiona,  afterwards  wrote 
down  all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the  books  of 
Ta^s,  which, according  to  some,  were  12  in  number. 

TlgU  (Spanish  Tajo^  Portuguese  T*jo^  English 
Toy»)y  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Spam,  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  Celtiberiani,  between  the  moun- 
tains Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  and,  after  flowing  in 
a W.-Iy  direction,  falling  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tagus  exceeds  550  English 
miles.  At  its  mouth  stood  Olisippo  {Li^on). 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  much  gold  sand 
and  pn  cious  stone  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

TaUbrlga,  a town  Ln  Lusitania,  between  Ao- 
minium  and  Lagnbriga. 

niaadu  orTaliMM.  [THALAMfi’a] 

Tala  ora  (vk  TdAavpa:  TbrUo/y),  a fortress 
in  Pontus,  used  by  Mithridates  the  Great  as  a 
residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Gazinra. 

TUIoa  (TdAoot),  son  of  Bias  and  Peru,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to  Lysimache 
(Eurynomr,  or  Lyiianaafa),  and  was  father  of 
Adrastui,  Parthenopaeus,  Pronax,  Mecisteui,  Aris- 
tomachus,  and  Eriphyle.  He  occurs  among  the 
Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Argos.  The 

rstronymic  TaJaiomidn  (TaXoAoWdiyr)  is  given  to 
is  sons,  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Talmil  {Et-Ka/aMeM^  Ru.),  a city  of  the  Dode- 
cXMchoenus,  that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  imme* 
d lately  above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  lamk  of  the 
Nile,  S.  of  Taphis,  and  N.  of  Tutxis.  Its  ruins 
consist  of  an  ancient  rock-hewn  temple,  with 
spl<-ndid  sculptures,  and  of  a later  temple  of  the 
Homan  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
modem  village.  There  was  a place  on  the  oppo- 
site barsk  called  Contra  Talmir. 

Tfthui,  JuTentiu.  [Thalna.] 

Taloi  (TciAwt).  1.  Son  of  Perdix,  the  sister  of 
pnedalua  For  details  see  Psrdix.  — 9.  A man 
of  brass,  the  work  of  Hephaestus.  This  wonderful 
being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Zeus  or  Hephaestus, 
and  watched  the  island  of  Crete  by  walking  round 
the  ialand  thrice  every  day.  Whetiever  he  saw 
strangers  approaching,  be  made  himself  red  hot  in 
fire,  and  then  embraced  tbe  strangers  when  they 
landed. 

T&lth]^bliu  (TaA#i^iof\  tbe  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a hero 
at  Spana  and  Argos,  where  sacrihees  also  were 
offered  to  him. 

Tunkra  1.  Or  Tamirii  (Tamers),  a small 
river  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  coast  of 
O.-illaecia,  failing  into  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Minius  and  the  Prom.  Nerium.  (T'etmerfoa 
ne«r  Plymouth),  a town  of  the  Damnnnii  in  the 
8.  of  Hriuin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamarua 

TaxQ&ilei,  a people  in  Oallaecia,  on  the  river 
Tamara. 

Tam&rli.  [Tama»a.] 
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Tam&nis  (Tamar),  a river  in  the  S.  of  Britain. 

TamaMns  or  Tam&ttu  (To^ioiradv,  Td^aaoi : 
Ta^aairur,  To^idatof),  probably  the  same  as  ths 
Homeric  TtmM  (TcM4<nj),  a town  in  the  middle 
of  Cyprus,  N.  W.  of  Olympus,  and  29  miles  S.  E. 
of  Solo^,  on  the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Tre- 
mitbos,  was  situated  in  a fertile  country  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  popper  minea 
Near  it  was  a celebrated  plain  (aper  TaiiKufiu^ 
sacred  to  Venus.  (Ov.  Mft.  x.  644.) 

Taanbraz  (Td^pa(),  a great  city  of  Hyrcania, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Mt.  Coronus,  mentioned  by  Po- 
lybiua  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  which  Strabo 
<^Is  TaXatpimt. 

Tametii  or  Tamlta  ( T^mes),  a river  in  Britain 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast,  on  which 
stood  Ixmdinium.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at 
the  distance  of  80  Roman  miles  from  the  sea, 
probably  at  Cowey  Stakes,  near  Oatlands  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Wey.  There  have  Iwen  found 
in  modem  times  in  the  ford  of  the  river  at  this 
spot  large  stakes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  were  fixed  in  ^e  water  by  C'assi- 
Tcllaunua,  when  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  crossing  the  river. 

Tamna  (Td^ea),  a very  grreat  city  in  the  9.\V. 
of  Arabia  Felix,  the  rapitil  of  the  Catabani.  It 
maintained  a caravan  traffic,  in  spices  and  other 
products  of  Arabia,  with  G.*iza,  from  which  iu 
distance  was  reckoned  1436  Roman  miles. 

Taiadt  (Ta^f),  a native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia  under  Tissa- 
phemes.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus ; upon  whose  death, 
be  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  refuge 
with  Paimmetichus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  an 
obligation.  Psammettchus,  however,  put  him  to 
death,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  bis  money 
and  ships, 

Tamphlltu  or  TunpOai,  Bisbltu.  1.  Cn.^ 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  C.  204  ; praetor  199,  when 
he  was  defeated  br  the  Insulmans  ; and  consul 
182,  when  he  fought  against  the  Ligurians  with 
success. » 9.  X.,  brother  of  the  last,  was  praetur 
1 92,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in  this  year  and  the 
following,  in  the  war  against  Anliochns.  In  181 
be  was  cnniul,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians. 

^unjfrlM  (Tfluidroi),  a town  in  Kulx^a,  on  Mt. 
Cot^laeum,  in  the  territory  of  Erctrio,  with  a 
temple  of  .Apollo,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ad- 
metus.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Phocion  gained 
a celebrated  victory  over  Callias  of  Cbalcis,  B.  c, 
354. 

l^unyriCB,  a town  and  promontory  of  European 
Sarmatia  at  tbe  innermost  comer  of  the  Sinus 
Orcinites,  which  was  also  called  frum  this  town 
Sinus  Tamyracea 

Taffijrai  or  I>ainfrr«a  (Tauivpav,  Aauovpos : 
Aimsr,  or  ,VoAr  c/-A'Wi),  a little  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  on  Ml  Libanus,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  about  half  way  between  Sidon  and 
Bervtua 

a river  of  Locania,  rising  in 
tbe  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  in  a N.E.-ly 
direction,  loses  itself  under  the  earth  near  PuMa 
for  a space  of  about  2 miles,  and  finally  fisIU  into 
the  Silanis  near  Forum  Popilii. 

Tanagra  (Tdrer^pa  : Tara7pa7ov ; GrifnadAa  or 
GrimaLi)^  a celebrated  town  of  Boeotia,  situated 
on  a sleep  ascent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asnpus, 
13  stadia  from  Oropus  and  200  stadia  from  l*la- 
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Ueae,  in  the  dietrict  Tuiagrmea,  which  wu  also 
c&lWd  Poemaudris.  Tano^  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Homeric  Uraea.  The  most 
ancient  iubabitauts  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Gephyraei,  who  &unc  with  Cadmus  from  Phoe- 
nicia i but  it  was  afterwards  token  possession  of 
by  the  Aeolian  Ueeotians.  It  was  a place  of  con> 
siderable  commercial  importance,  and  was  cele- 
brated, amon^  other  things,  for  its  breed  of  lighting 
cocka  At  a later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Bo^tiau 
confederacy.  iWing  near  the  Irontiers  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians ; and  near  it  the  Atbeiiions  sustained  a 
celebrated  defeat,  B.C.  457. 

Tan&Ia  (Tdroir).  X.  {Oon^  i.  e.  Ho/or),  a great 
river,  w hich  rises  in  the  N.  of  Sarmatia  Kuropaea 
(about  liie  centre  of  /fMwi'a),  and  Hows  to  the  S.  £. 
till  it  comes  near  the  when  it  turns  to  the 

S.W.,  aud  fails  into  the  N.  K.  angle  of  the  Paius 
Alacoiis  (•Sni  Asor)  by  2 principal  mouths  and 
Several  smaller  ones.  Jt  was  usually  considered 
the  boundary  between  Europe  aud  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributary  was  the  Hyi^is  or  Syrgis  (prob. 
iJoHcl*).  — 2.  (liu.  near  A'usmi/cAcj),  a city  of 
Sanimtia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  S.  mouth 
of  the  TiUia’is,  at  a little  distance  from  the  K*a.  It 
was  founded  by  a colony  from  Miletus,  and  be* 
came  a very  flouri^ing  emporium.  It  reduced  to 
subjection  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but 
ill  its  turn  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bos* 
porus.  It  was  destroyed  by  Polenion  on  account 
uf  an  attempted  revolt,  and,  though  aiterwards 
restored,  it  never  regained  its  fonnor  prosperity. 
Tan&qoil.  [TxHQUi.siv&.j 

T&uetiua  (Tauetanus : JUaeto),  a town  of  the 
Boil  in  (jallia  Cispadanu,  between  Mutina  and 
i’anno. 

Tania  (Tdeir : 0.  T.  Zoan  : Tas'lTtjt : 5a», 
Jlu.),  a very  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
K p«irt  of  the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  arm 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Tanitic, 
aud  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  great  lake  betw*eea  i 
this  and  the  i’eluviac  branch  uf  the  Nile,  which 
was  nUo  called,  after  the  city,  Tanis  {LaJee  of 
Men^idih),  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lower 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  aud  was  said  by 
tnulitiou  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  court 
iu  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
llte  Tanites  Nomas. 

Tantalus  fTch'roAof).  L Son  of  Zeus  and 
Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  some  Euryauasaa, 
by  others  Taygete  or  Diuue,  and  by  others  Clytia 
or  Eupryto.  lie  was  the  father  of  Peiups,  Broteas, 
and  Niobe.  All  traditimis  agree  in  stating  that 
lie  was  a wealthy  king,  but  while  some  call  him 
king  of  Lydia,  others  dcKribe  him  as  king  of 
Argot  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  particularly  cele* 
braied  in  micieut  Story  for  the  terrible  punishment 
indicted  upon  him  after  hU  death  in  the  lower 
world,  the  causes  of  which  are  diderently  stated 
by  tlie  ancient  authors.  According  to  the  common 
account  Zeus  invited  him  to  bis  table,  and  coin- 
niumcated  his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tantalus  ! 
divulged  the  secrets  thus  intrusted  to  him  ; and  i 
be  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being 
adlicU'd  with  a raging  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a lake,  the  w'aters  of 
which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  them.  Over  his  head,  moreover, 
bung  branches  of  fruit,  which  receded  in  like 
manner  w hen  be  stretclied  out  bis  hand  to  reach 
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them.  In  addition  to  ail  this  there  was  svapttAti 
over  his  bead  a huge  ruck  ever  thremtemng  to 
crush  him.  Another  tradiuon  relates  that,  wtikin: 
to  test  the  gods,  be  cut  bis  son  Pelops  in  pieces, 
boiled  them  aud  set  them  before  the  gods  at  s 
rt‘past.  A third  account  states  that  Tantarsi 
st^e  nectar  and  ambrosia  Inoi  the  table  of  the 
gods  and  gave  them  to  his  fnends ; and  a fboru 
lastly  relates  the  following  story.  Rhea  canset 
the  mfant  Zeus  aud  hxs  nurse  to  be  guarded  a 
Crete  by  a golden  dog,  whom  Zeus  alterwarti 
appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in  Crete.  Pic 
dorcus  stole  tbu  dog,  and.  carrymtf  him  to  M«i:: 
Sipyliis  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to  Tant&lua  to  uv« 
care  uf.  But  when  Pandareos  demaoded  the 
back,  Tantalus  look  an  oath  that  he  had  Brve 
received  it.  Zeus  thereupon  changed  Pancarto* 
into  a stone,  and  threw  Tantalus  down  fna 
Mount  Sipyius.  Others  again  relate  that  Heree 
demanded  the  dog  of  Tantalua,  aad  that  L> 
perjury  was  committed  before  Hermes.  Zeu 
buried  Tantalus  under  Mount  Sipylus  a posi») 
meat ; and  there  his  tomb  wma  sboam  m osv 
times.  The  punishment  of  Tantalus  was  pruvert-ifc 
in  ancient  limes,  and  from  it  the  English  laaguar- 
has  borrowed  the  verb  **to  tantaliae,*'  ti*at  u,  a 
hold  out  bopi's  or  prospects  which  caaner  be 
realised.  — The  patronymic  m frt- 

quently  given  to  the  descendants  of  Tanai'-s. 
lienee  we  find  not  only  his  son  Pelopa,  hut  as* 
Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  Meiseiaus.  SM 
Orestes  called  by  this  name.  **2.  Son  Tit 
estes,  who  was  killed  by  Atreus.  Others 
him  a son  of  Broteas.  He  waa  inarned  t«  Gy 
taemneslra  before  Agamemnon,  and  is  sad  ij 
some  to  have  been  killed  by  AgameDmoA.^Si  ^ 
of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Taxmg  or  Tanaut  (Tdrot  or  Toradt  : KmC^  s 
river  in  the  district  of  Thyreatis,  ou  tbs  E tfwt 
of  Peloponnesua,  rising  in  Ml.  Pamon,  and 
into  the  Tbyroatic  gulh  after  forming  the  bouadsry 
between  Argalis  and  Cynuria. 

Tahoe  (Todiri) : Bunder-/itHfU\  a city  ee  t» 
coast  of  Persis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
used  occasionally  as  a royal  reaideoce.  Xa«  m 
rounding  district  was  called  Taoicprri, 

Tahchi  (Toux^Oi  ^ people  of  Pontus.  so  U* 
borders  of  Armenia,  frequently  mentioned  ^ 
Xenophon  in  the  At$aba*i$. 

Tape.  [Taoai.J 

Taphlae  Insfllaa,  a number  of  small  tskndf  a 
the  Ionian  sea,  lying  between  the  coaitv  of  Lrv 
cadia  and  Acamania.  They  were  also  called  tsr 
islands  of  the  Teleboae,  and  their  inbabiuuts 
in  like  manner  named  Taphli  (Ta^tsi)  or  Tew 
bhaa  (TifAtgoai).  The  largest  of  these  isiaodss 
called  TaphUf  (Td^i)  by  Homer,  but  Taphiis 
(To^iour)  or  Taphifiaa  (Ta^iootra)  bv  later  srnsrrv 
They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  as  the  hannu  a 
notorious  pirates,  and  are  celebrated  in  mvihotscy 
ou  account  of  the  war  carried  on  between  tho 
and  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae. 

Taphiaiaua  *.  Afatrivuro  and  H>- 

a momiUiin  in  Aetolia  and  Locris,  prwperiv 
only  a S.  \V.  continuation  of  Mts.  Oeta  and  Corax. 

Taphli f /u/MS.  Ru.),acity  of  the  Dodeemseboenus. 
that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  immediaiety 
above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bauk  of  the  Nile, 
S.  of  Tsiuis,  and  N.  of  Talm  t.  It  is  alto  callr^^ 
Ta0tf  and  navi*.  There  was  a town  on  the 
site  bauk,  called  Contra  Tapkis, 
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Tiplura*  or  Tftphrot  (Tct^poi  or  Tcf^por ; 
T^^ptos),  a tonni  on  the  Uthmua  of  the  ChenM>- 
neiiu  Taurica,  to  called  because  a trench  or  ditch 
WM  cut  AcroM  the  iithmue  at  this  point 

Ttphot.  [Taphiai.] 

Tapotirii  (Toir«^«ipif,  Tawd^ipit,  Ta^<ripir, 
].  e.  the  tomb  of  Omru:  A6otf«ir,  RtL\  a city  of 
I»wer  E^Tpt  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  in  the  Libra 
Nomoi,  near  the  base  of  the  long  tongue  of  land 
on  which  Alexandria  stood,  celebrated  for  its  claim 
to  be  considered  the  burial>place  of  Osiris.  Men* 
turn  is  also  made  of  a Leaser  Taposiris  (if 
Tordostpi  r)  near  it. 

Taprdb&ao  {Tawpoidtni ; C«yon\  a great  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity 
of  India  intrm  Oangem.  The  Greeks  6rst  became 
acquainted  with  it  through  the  researches  of  Onesi* 
critos  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  through  in- 
formation obtained  by  residents  in  India;  and  the 
Roman  geographers  acquired  additional  knowledge 
respecting  the  island  through  an  embassy  which 
was  sent  from  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Of  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy 
makes  it  very  much  too  large,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gives  much  too  small  a S.-ward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Tip&ri  (Td«oopo4  or  Tavo^poi),  a powerful 
people,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
in  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  S-  of  M. 
Coronus.  They  also  extended  into  Margiana, 
and  probably  further  N.  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Caspian,  where  their  original  abodes  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  mountains  called  by  their  name.  The 
men  wore  black  clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the 
women  white  clothes  and  hair  cut  close.  They 
were  much  addicted  to  drunkennesa 

Tipdri  IfoBtM  (ri  Tdwuvpa  dpif),  a range  of 
mountains  on  the  £.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  inhabited 
by  the  Tapuel 
Tana.  [Tarintuii.] 

Tarbeili,  one  of  the  most  important  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  between  the  Ocean  (hence  called 
TarbeUieum  (Ugjuar  and  Turbol/us  Oetantu)  and  the 
Pyrenees  (hence  called  TarbtUa  y^jrrcNs).  Their 
country  was  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  con* 
tained  gold  and  mineral  springs.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aquae  Tarbeili^  or  An^uatae,  on 
the  Aturus  (Doetf  on  the  Adour). 

Tarehon,  son  of  Tyrrhenus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Tarqainii.  [TAuqt/iwiL]  Virgil 
repreoents  him  as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ao> 
seas  against  Tamos. 

T&r«otSnua  Sinua  (TopcrriSrot  cdAvor : G.  of 
Taremtum\  a great  gulf  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  between 
Hnittium,  Lucania,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
near  the  Pnaa.  Lacininm,  and  ending  E.  near  the  i 
Prom,  lapygium,  and  named  afrer  the  town  of 
Tarentum.  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  1930  stadia  ' 
in  circuit,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  700  stadia 
wide.  I 

XArcstum,  called  Tarma  by  the  Greeks  (Tdpai, 
,ojrro%  : Topcrriroi,  Tarentinus : Taraa/o),  an  im*  | 
portant  Greek  city  in  Italy,  situated  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria,  and  on  a bay  of , 
theaea,about  1 00  stadia  in  circuit,  formingan  excel-  | 
lent  harbour,and  being  a portion  of  the  great  Gulf  of  i 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a beauti-  I 
ful  and  fertile  country,  S.  of  Mi.  Auion  and  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Galaesus.  It  was  origmally  built  I 
by  the  lapygians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  joined  | 
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by  some  Cretan  colonists  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Uria,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
mythical  Taras,  a son  of  Poseidon.  The  greatness 
of  Tarentum,  however,  dates  from  a & 700,  when 
the  original  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the 
town  was  taken  posseuion  of  by  a strong  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  Partheniae  under  the  guidance  of' 
Phalanthus  [Pralantucr].  It  soon  becametbe 
most  powerful  and  Nourishing  city  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  other  Greek  ciliee  in  Italy.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce,  possessed  a cousiderable 
fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
held,  with  the  assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of 
30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  The  city  itself  in 
its  moet  flourislring  period  contained  22,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  government  of 
Tarentum  was  different  at  various  periods.  In  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a 
king  (i.  e.  a tyrant)  of  Tarentum  ; but  at  a later 
period  the  government  was  a democracy.  Archytas, 
who  was  bom  at  Tarentum,  and  who  lived  about 
u.  c.  400,  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for  his  native 
city.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citisens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  barbarians  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
aid  to  the  mother-country.  Arciiidamus,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  was  the  first  who  came  to  their  assist- 
ance in  a.  c.  338 ; and  be  fell  in  battle  fighting  on 
their  behalf  The  next  prince  whom  they  invited 
to  succour  them,  was  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  he 
met  with  considerable  success,  but  was  eventually 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Bruttii  m 326  near 
Pandosia  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Tarentines  had  to  encounter  a still 
more  formidable  enemy.  Having  attacked  some 
Homan  ships,  and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman 
ambassadors  who  had  bWn  sent  to  demand  repara* 
tioo,  war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the 
powerful  republic.  I’iie  Tarentines  were  saved  for 
a time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epinit,  who  came  to 
their  help  in  2Bl  ; but  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  from  Italy, 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (272).  In  the 
second  Punic  war  'l  arentuin  revolted  Cram  Rome 
to  Hannibal  (212);  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Homans  in  207,  and  was  treated  by  them'  with 
great  severity.  From  this  time  Tarentum  declmed 
in  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a Homan  colony,  and  it  still  continued  to  be 
a place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Its  inhabitants  retained  their  love  of 
luxury  and  ease ; and  it  is  desenbed  by  Horace  as 
moiU  7ur«t/iMS  and  imbeUt  Tarmtum.  Even  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  the  Greek 
language  aas  still  spoken  at  Tarentum  ; and  it  was 
long  one  of  the  chi^  strongholds  of  the  Bvxantine 
empire  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarentum 
consisted  of  2 jiarts,  via.,  of  a peninsula  or  island 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  of  a town 
on  the  main  land,  which  was  connected  with  the 
island  by  means  of  a bridge.  On  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  island,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  the  citadel:  the  principal  part  of  the  town  was 
siluaied  8.  W.  of  the  isthmos.  The  modern  town 
is  confined  to  the  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the 
citadel  stood.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum 
produced  tbo  best  wool  in  all  Italy,  and  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  excelleut  wine,  figs,  pears,  and 
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ether  fruiti.  Ita  pttrple  die  w«i  also  much  rained 

in  antiquity. 

Tarichte  or  -4m  (Taplx^ta,  Wax,  ouu:  El- 
XertJty  Hu.),  a town  of  Galilee,  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberiai,  atrongly  fortified,  and  with  a 
turbulent  population,  who  gave  the  Romane  much 
trouble  during  the  Jewiah  War.  It  obtained  iu 
name  from  the  quantities  of  the  fieh  of  the  neigh* 
bonring  lakea  which  were  laltcd  here. 

Tuiid  (Tdp*^),  a city  of  Lydia,  on  M.  Tmolua. 
mentioned  by  Hooter.  Pliny  mentiooa  aiinply  a 
fountain  of  the  name. 

Tarpa,  Sp.  Xaeclnt,  was  engaged  by  Pompetue 
to  »elect  the  playo  that  were  acted  at  hit  garnet 
exhibited  in  a.  c.  55.  Tarpa  wat  likewite  em- 
ployed hr  Auguttut  at  a dramatic  center. 

Tarp^  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeiui,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Saturnian  hill, 
afterwards  called  the  Capitoline,  was  tempted  by 
the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  collars  to 
open  a gate  of  the  fortress  to  T.  Tstiut  and  his 
Sabines.  At  they  entered,  they  threw  upon  her 
their  shields,  and  thus  mitbed  her  to  death.  She 
was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  her  memory  wat  pre- 
served by  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
was  given  to  a part  of  the  Capitoline.  A legend 
still  exists  at  Rome  which  relates  that  the  fair 
Tsrpeia  ever  tits  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered 
with  gold  and  jewela,  and  bound  by  a tpell. 

Taiph4  (Top^),  a town  in  Locm  on  Mu  Oeta, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  subsequently  called 
Pharygae. 

Taiquinla.  [Tarquinius.] 

TarqiilnIi(Tarquiniensit:  Tbroib'aa  nr.Cbnwtfo), 
a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a hill  and  on  the 
river  Marta,  S.  K.  of  Cosa  and  on  a road  leading 
from  the  latter  town  to  Home.  It  was  one  of  the 
J2  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  probably  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation.  It  is  mid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Tarehon,  the  son  or  brother 
of  Tyrrhenus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian 
colony  from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarquinii  that  the  seer  Tages  appeal^, 
from  whom  the  Etruscans  learnt  their  civil  and 
religions  polity.  [Taorr.]  According  to  one 
account  Tarquinii  was  founded  by  Thessalians, 
that  is,  Pelasgians ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  an  original  Etruscan  city,  and  that  Tarehon 
is  merely  a personification  of  the  race  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. It  was  at  Tarquinii  that  Demaratus,  the 
father  of  Tarquinius  Phscus,  settled ; and  it  was 
from  this  city  that  the  Tarquinian  fismily  came  to 
Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus from  Rome,  the  Tarquinienses,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Veientes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  ^mans.  From  this  time  the 
Tarquinienses  were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Romans ; but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to 
submit  to  Rome  about  b.c.310.  Tarquinii  was 
subsequently  made  a Roman  colony  and  a muni- 
cipiuin  ; but  it  gradually  declined  in  importance ; 
and  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era 
It  was  deserted  by  its  inhsbitants,  who  founded 
Corneto  on  the  opposite  hill.  There  are  few  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  itself ; but  the  cemetery 
af  Tarquinii,  consisting  of  a vast  number  of  sul^ 
terraneous  caves  in  ^e  hill  on  which  Corneto 
stands,  is  still  in  a state  of  excellent  preservation 
and  contains  numerous  Etruscan  paintings : here 
•ome  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Etniscao 
art  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times. 
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TarqttXnltU,  the  name  of  a fu^y  in  csrlr 
Romaa  history,  to  which  the  5ib  and  7 th  kings  ti 
Rome  belong^.  The  legend  «f  the  Tarqoins  ns 
as  followa  Demaratus.  thetr  ancestor,  bekmee^ 

I to  the  noble  family  of  the  Baochiadae  at  Conus, 
and  fied  fn>m  his  native  city  when  the  power  if 
his  order  was  overthrown  by  CTpe^ua.  He  oruJiec 
at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  be  bad  nseianuo 
connections  He  married  an  Etmacaa  wile,  hv 
whom  he  had  two  sous,  Locarno  and  Aiuns  Tte 
latter  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fatbez,  leavis^  hs 
wife  pregnant ; but  as  DemaraUu  was  ignocant  d 
this  circumstance,  be  bequeathed  all  his  properrr 
to  Lucumo,  and  died  bimaelf  sboatlT  after vsru. 
But,  although  Lucumo  was  thua  one  of  the  m* 
wealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii,  and  bsd  lairDn: 
Tanaquil,  who  belonged  to  a fisailj  of  the  biguea 
rank,  be  was  excluded,  as  a atnu^r,  from  si 
power  and  influence  in  the  state.  Dt^onteaM 
with  this  inferior  position,  and  urged  on  1^  is 
wife,  he  resolved  to  leave  Tarquinii,  and  remvw 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Rone,  liuar 
in  a chariot  with  bis  wife  ; and  acoompeaicd  iys 
laige  train  of  followers.  When  they  had  resesa 
the  Janicnlus,  an  eagle  seised  his  cap,  and  isr 
carrying  it  away  to  a great  height  plac^  K 
upon  his  head.  Tanaquil,  who  waa  akiUed  u or 
Etruscan  science  of  augury,  bade  her  hashnt 
hope  for  the  highest  honour  from  thia  omen.  Be 
pr^ictions  were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  sat 
received  with  wrelcome,  and  he  smd  bis  frdDesa 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  dtins 
He  took  the  name  of  ll  Tarquiniiu.  to  vi«n 
Livy  adds  Prisetli.  His  wealth,  bis  courage,  sw 
his  wisdom,  gained  him  the  lore  both  of  Aaav 
Marcius  and  of  the  people.  The  former 
him  guardian  of  his  children  ; and.  when  he  mn 
the  senate  and  the  people  tmanimously  ehaa. 
Tarquinius  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  reign  • 
Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great  eapiom  a 
war,  and  by  great  works  in  peace.  He  dcfmm: 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  ; and  the  Utter  pem^ 
ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia,  where  he  phM 
a garrison  under  the  command  of  Bgenns,  tsr 
■on  of  his  deceased  brother  Arons,  who  took  th 
surname  of  Collatinua  Some  tradiuoos  idm 
that  Tarquinius  defeated  the  Etruscans  likewise. 
Among  the  important  works  which  Tarquai» 
executed  in  peace,  the  most  celebrated  are  th> 
vast  sewers  by  which  the  lower  pans  of  the  dr 
were  drained,  and  which  still  lematn,  witu  aot  i 
stone  displaced,  to  bear  witness  to  bis  power 
wealth.  He  is  also  said  in  tome  traditions  to  hsw 
laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  ealler  wUc!: 
had  been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewen.  101 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or  Roman  Gwmm, 
which  were  henceforth  performed  in  the  Cirem 
The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and  rows  of  shepa 
was  also  his  work,  and  he  likewise  began  to  ss*- 
round  the  city  with  a stone  wall,  a work  whx2 
was  finished  by  his  successor  Senriut  Paliha 
The  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple  is  oKmewwf 
attributed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  though  mot: 
traditions  ascribe  this  work  to  his  son,  and  ewiv 
the  vow  to  the  fritber.  Tarquinius  also  made 
some  changes  in  the  ooostitotion  of  the  state.  H« 
added  100  new  members  to  the  senate,  who  were 
called  paint  minorum  to  distinguish  then 

from  the  old  senators,  who  were  now  caUed  pmint 
majnrum  ptaUium,  He  wished  to  add  to  iho  5 
ceoturiet  of  eqoitet  mtabUshed  by  Roauhs  3 new 
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rentnnM,  and  to  call  them  after  hhneelf  and  two 
of  hi*  friend*.  11  b plan  waa  oppoeed  bj  the  augur 
^ttus  Nariut,  who  gsire  a conTincii»g  proof  that 
the  gods  were  opposed  to  hie  purpooe.  [Naviua] 
Accordingly,  he  gare  up  hi*  design  of  eat^lithing 
new  centories,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centuhe* 
he  asaociated  another  under  the  aame  name,  ao  that 
henceforth  there  were  the  brat  and  aecond  Kamneai, 
Tiiiea,  and  Lucerea.  He  increaaed  the  number  of 
Vestal  Virgina  from  4 to  6.  Tarquiniua  waa 
murdered  J^ter  a reign  of  38  yeara  at  the  initi* 
gation  of  the  tone  of  Ancua  Marcioa.  But  the 
batter  did  not  aecure  the  reward  of  their  crime, 
for  Serrina  Tulliua,  with  the  aaaiatance  of  TanaquU, 
■ucoeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  Tarquiniua  left 
two  aona  and  two  daughtera.  Hia  two  aona, 
Ij.  Tarquiniua  and  Aruna,  were  aubaequentlj  mar- 
ried to  the  two  daughtera  of  Senriua  Tnlltua.  One 
of  hia  daughter*  waa  married  to  Serriua  Tulliua, 
and  the  other  to  AL  Brutua,  by  whom  ahe  became 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  L.  Brutua,  the  brat 
conaul  at  Rome.  Serriua  Tulliua,  wboae  life  ia 
given  under  Tullius,  waa  murder^  after  a reign 
of  44  yeara,  by  hit  aon-tn-law,  L.  Tarquiniua,  who 
aacended  the  vacaat  throne.  »L.  Tarqniiiiiii 
Saporbtu  commenced  hia  reign  without  any  of  the 
forma  of  election.  One  of  the  brat  acta  of  hia  reign 
waa  to  abolish  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  plebeians  by  Servina ; and  at  the  aame 
time  all  the  senator*  and  patriciant  whom  he  tma- 
tnisted,  or  whose  wealth  be  coveted,  were  put  to 
death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surrounded  bimaelf 
by  a body-guard,  by  means  of  which  be  waa 
rnabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  Hia  cruelty  and 
tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Smpertm*, 
But,  although  a tyrant  at  home,  be  raised  Rome 
to  great  influence  and  power  among  the  lurround- 
ing  nation*.  He  gave  hia  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Octavina  Mamiliua  of  Tuaculuni,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Latin  chiefs ; and  under  his  saray  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He 
defeated  the  Voladans,  and  took  the  wealthy  town 
of  Suesaa  Pometia,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which  his 
father  had  vowed.  In  the  vaulla  of  this  temple 
be  deposited  the  Sibylline  booka,  which  the  king 
purchaaed  from  a aiby)  or  propheteaa.  She  had 
oflTered  to  sell  him  9 b^ka  for  300  pieces  of  gold. 
The  king  refused  the  offer  with  scorn.  There- 
upon she  went  away,  and  burned  3,  and  then 
demanded  the  aame  price  for  the  6.  The  king 
still  refuted.  She  again  went  away  and  burnt  3 
more,  and  still  demanded  the  aame  price  for  the 
remaining  3.  The  king  now  purchased  the  3 books, 
and  the  sibyl  disappeared.  He  neat  engaged  in 
war  with  Gabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
rebiaed  to  enter  into  the  league.  Unable  to  take 
the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarquiniua  bad  rr course 
to  stratagem.  Hia  son,  Scxtui,  pretending  to  lie 
ill-treated  by  hia  father,  and  entered  with  the 
bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to  Oabii.  The  infa- 
tuated inhabilanta  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  their  troops ; whereupon  be  sent  a mes- 
senger to  bis  hither  to  inquire  how  he  should 
deliver  the  city  into  hia  hands.  The  king, 
who  waa  walking  in  his  garden  when  the  me*- 
senpr  arrived,  made  no  reply,  but  kept  striking 
off  the  heads  ot  the  talleat  poppies  with  hia  stick. 
Sextus  tofjk  the  hint.  He  put  to  death  or  banished 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  then  had  no 
difficulty  in  compelling  it  to  aubmit  to  bis  father. 
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In  the  midst  of  hia  prosperity,  Tarquiniua  fell 
through  a shameful  outrage  committed  by  one  of 
hia  aona.  Tarquiniua  and  his  tons  were  engaged 
in  besieging  Aides,  a city  of  the  Hutnliana.  Here, 
as  the  king's  sons,  and  their  cousin,  Tarquiniiis 
Collatinus,  the  son  of  Egeriua,  were  feasting  to- 
gether, a dispute  arose  about  the  virtue  of  their 
wives.  As  nothing  waa  doing  in  the  field,  they 
mounted  their  horses  to  visit  their  bomei  by  sur- 
prise. They  first  went  to  Rome,  where  they  lur- 
prixed  the  king's  daughter*  at  a splendid  banquet. 
They  then  hastened  to  Collatia,  aiid  there,  though 
it  was  late  in  the  night,  they  found  Lucretia,  the 
wife  of  Collatinus,  spinning  amid  her  handmaids. 
The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  fired  tlie 
evil  passions  of  Sextus.  A few  dsyi  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Collatia,  where  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Lucretia  as  her  huabamd'a  kinsman.  In 
the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamber  with  a 
drawn  awevd  : by  threatening  to  lay  a slave  with 
bis  throat  cut  betide  her,  whom  he  would  pretend 
to  have  killed  in  order  to  avenge  her  husband's 
honour,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  hia  wishea  As 
soon  as  Sextus  had  departed,  Lucretia  sent  for  her 
husband  and  father,  ^llatinus  came,  accompanied 
by  L.  Bratus ; Lncretiua,  with  P.  Valerius  who 
afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Publicola.  They 
found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them 
wbst  had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her 
dishonour,  and  then  slabbed  herself  to  death. 
They  all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Bratus  threw  off 
his  assumed  itupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Brutui, 
who  was  Tribunus  Oleram,  summoned  the  people, 
and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  All  classes  were 
inflamed  with  the  aame  indignation.  A decree 
was  passed  deposing  the  king,  and  banishing  him 
and  his  fkmily  from  the  city.  The  army,  encamped 
before  Ardca,  likewise  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  tyrant  Tarquiniua,  with  his  two  sons, 
Titus  and  Arana,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in  Etruria. 
Sextus  repaired  to  Gabii,  bis  own  principality, 
where  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the 
friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tar- 
quinius  reigned  24  year*.  He  was  banished  b.  c. 
310.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Vvii  espoused 
the  eauan  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  and  marched 
against  Rome.  The  two  consuls  advanced  to 
meet  them.  A bloody  battle  waa  fought,  in  which 
Bratus  and  Arana,  the  son  of  Tarquiaius,  slew 
each  other.  Tarquiniua  next  repaired  to  Lars 
Porsenm,  the  powerful  king  of  Clusium,  who 
marched  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  a vast  army. 
The  bistory  of  this  memorable  expedition  is  re- 
lated  under  PoaaBNa.  After  Portena  quitted 
Rome,  Tarquinius  took  refuge  with  hi*  son-in- 
law.  Mamiliua  Octavius  of  Tusculum.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Latin  sbites  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  and  declared  war 
against  Rome.  The  contest  was  decided  by  the 
celebrated  battle  of  tbe  lake  Regillus,  in  which  the 
Romans  gained  the  victory  by  the  help  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Tarquiniua  himself  was  wounded, 
but  escaped  writh  his  life  ; his  son  Sextus  is  said 
to  have  lallen  in  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
another  tradition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was 
slain  by  the  inhabitant*  of  Oabiu  Tarquinius 
Superbnt  had  now  no  other  state  to  whom  be 
could  apply  for  assistance.  He  had  already  sur- 
vived ail  his  fionily ; and  be  now  fled  to  Ari»- 
tobulos  at  Cumae,  where  be  died  a wretched  and 
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childIcM  old  man.  Such  is  the  story  of  the 
Tarquins  according  to  the  ancient  writers  ; bat 
this  story  roast  not  be  received  as  a real  history. 
The  narrative  contains  numerous  inconsistencies 
and  impossibilitiea  The  following  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many.  We  are  told  that  the 
younger  Tarqiiinius  who  was  expelled  from  Rome 
in  mature  age.  was  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascended  the  throne  107  years  previously  in  the 
vigour  of  life  ; and  Servius  Tullius,  who  roor> 
ried  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius  PriKus,  shortly 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  is  represented  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  as  the  father  of  two 
daughters  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his 
own  wife ! 

Tairaelna  (Tanacineniis : TVrrociao),  more 
anciently  called  AxiZTir  (Anxurates  PI.), an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  situated  50  miles  S.R.  of  Home  on 
the  Via  Appia  and  upon  the  roast,  with  a strongly 
fortified  citadel  upon  a high  hill,  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxurus.  It  was  probably 
a Pelasgian  town  originally  ; but  it  afterwards  b^ 
longed  to  the  Volsci,  bv  whom  it  was  called  Anxur. 
It  was  conquered  by  tKe  Koroana,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tormcina,  and  it  was  made  a Roman 
colony.  B.  c.  Three  miles  W.  of  the  town 

stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a temple  of  this 
goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tar- 
racina  are  still  visible  on  the  slope  of  Afonfoocho. 

Tair&OO  (Tarraconcnsis : Tamiooaa),  an  ancient 
tonm  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  situated  on  a rock 
high,  between  the  river  Iberus  and  the 
I'yrrnees  on  the  river  Tulcia.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Massilians,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters 
of  the  2 brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in  their  cam- 
paigns f^inst  the  Carthaginians  in  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  It  subsequently  became  a populous  and 
flourishing  town;  and  Augustus,  w'ho  wintered 
here  (b.  c.  26)  after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  made 
it  the  capital  of  one  of  the  3 Spanish  provinces 
( Tarrtteonfnn$)  and  also  a Roman  colony. 
Hence  we  find  it  called  Cofomia  Tarrarofiesiis.  also 
CW.  Vtctriir  To^ta  and  Col.  Julia  Vielriji  Tarm- 
coneasM.  The  modem  town  of  Tarragona  is  built 
to  a great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  ; and  Roman  inscriptions  may  frequently  be 
seen  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  modem  houses. 
The  ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  having  been  repaired 
in  modern  times,  still  supplies  the  modern  city 
with  water ; and  at  a short  distance  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Tarragona,  along  the  sea  coast,  is  a Roman  se- 
pulchre called  the  tower  of  the  Scipioa.  although  j 
the  real  place  of  the  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite 
unknown. 

Tamtutfoni  Paternal.  [Patbrnus.] 

Tania  : Rtu  Jii-d  or  C.  a 

promontory  of  Carmania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Penis.  The  neigh- 
b<iiiring  part  of  the  coast  of  Carmania  was  called 
Taniftim. 

Tanlni  {6  Tdfxrioi:  Tarza  or  Baliketri)^  a 
river  of  Myiia,  rising  in  M.  Temnus,  and  flowing 
N.  K.«  through  the  Miletopolites  Lacus,  into  the 
Macehtus. 

Tanni,  Tanos  (Top<rdt.  Tap<re(,  TfpcSs^  6op> 
crdr : Top<rrvf,  Tarsensis  : Terras,  Ku.),  the  chief 
city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of  Cilicia 
Citmpestris,  on  the  river  Cyduus,  about  12  miles 
above  its  mouth,  in  a very  large  and  fertile  plain 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  the  chief  pass  through 
which  (Pylae  Ciliciae)  led  down  to  Tarsus.  Its 
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position  gave  it  the  full  benefit  of  tbe  natval  ad- 
vantages of  a fertile  coontry.  and  XA*  command  st 
an  important  highway  of  commerce.  It  ha4i  alao  as 
excellent  harbour,  12  miles  from  the  dty,  which  » 
filled  op  with  sand.  The  aty  was  of  anknovr; 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foundation  ts  ilr 
Ass>Tian  king  Sardanapalus  ; others  to  Pefar;<s. 
in  connection  with  w'bose  legend  tbe  name  of  tie 
city  is  fancifully  derived  from  a hoof  (re^&si 
which  the  wing^  horse  Pegasus  loot  here  ; acd 
others  to  the  Argive  chieftain  Triptolemus,  whsw 
effigy  appe.trs  on  tbe  coins  of  tbe  city.  AU  titf 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  seetns  to  be  ^ 
it  was  a very  ancient  city  of  the  Syrians,  vk* 
were  tbe  earliest  knowm  inhabitants  of  this  pet  if 
Asia  Minor,  and  tliat  it  received  Greek  aetilen  u 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon. 
gives  us  the  first  historical  notice  of  Tams,  it 
the  capital  of  tbe  Cilician  prince  Srennesis.  sad 
was  taken  by  Cyrus.  [Comp.  ClLtcLS.)  At  tie 
time  of  tbe  Macedonian  invasion,  ti  sras  beld  W 
the  Persian  troops,  who  were  about  to  bars 
when  they  were  prevented  by  Alexander's  am^a 
After  playing  an  important  part  as  a miliurr  pw; 
in  the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  ad 
under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peso 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  tbe  Orest. rir 
frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  tbe  N. 

As  the  power  of  the  ^ieucidae  declined,  it  mStP* 
much  from  the  oppression  of  its  go vemorv  oi 
from  the  wars  between  tbe  member  of  the  rvfk 
family.  At  the  time  of  the  Mithridatk  War.  a 
suffered,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Tigranes.  vie 
overran  Cilicia,  and,  on  the  other,  from  ibe  pin>«. 
who  had  their  strongholds  in  the  mounUxu  a 
Cilicia  Aspera,  and  made  frequent  incur&ioru  mt» 
the  level  country.  From  both  these  eneesjes  a 
was  rescued  by  Poropey,  who  made  it  the  cvpi:x 
of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  b.  o $6  li 
the  Civil  W'ar,  it  took  part  with  Cac«ar.  aztd  w 
sumed,  in  his  honour,  the  name  of  Joliopeba 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  pooubed  ty 
Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Amonv.  vis 
made  Tarsus  a free  city.  Under  Augnstna.  Ce 
city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes,  tjfirou(h  thr 
influence  of  the  emperor's  tutor,  the  Stoic  Atbeo(^ 
donis^  who  was  a native  of  tbe  place.  It  et^vec 
the  favour,  and  was  called  by  the  names,  of  se-ren.' 
of  the  later  emperors.  It  was  the  scene  of 
portant  events  in  the  wars  with  tbe  Persians,  tif 
Arabs,  and  tbe  Turks,  and  also  in  tbe  CmsadM. 
The  people  of  Tarsus  were  celebrated  for  tae? 
mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repartee,  wd 
their  fondness  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Amecxf 
the  most  distinguished  natives  of  the  place  were, 
the  Stoics,  Antipater,  Archedemus,  HtfscLdex 
Nestor,  Zeno,  and  the  2 Athenodori;  tbe  A<^ 
demiCt  Nestor;  the  Epienreans,  Diogenes,  cek- 
bruted  for  his  powers  of  improvising,  Lysnu,  whs 
was  for  a time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Pluttades, 
the  tragic  poets,  Dionysides  and  Bioo  ; the  satire 
poets,  Demetrius,  and  Boethf«,  who  was  alfo  s 
troublesome  demagogue ; the  grammarians,  A^ 
temidorus,  Diodorus,  and  Hennngenes;  tbe  his- 
torian Hermogenes  ; the  physicians,  HerodoCas 
and  Philo ; and,  above  all,  the  apostle  Paul,  wbs 
belonged  to  one  of  several  finnilies  of  Jews,  whs 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  numben, 
under  the  Persian  and  Syrian  kings. 

I^rt&nii  (Tdpropof),  son  of  Aetber  and  Oe, 
and  by  bU  mother  Ge  the  fisther  of  thv  OtguMt 
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Tfphoeof  and  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad  Tartarui  i< 
a place  beneath  the  earth,  aa  far  beloir  Hade*  a* 
Ilearen  ii  above  the  earth,  and  doted  hj  iron  gate*, 
liater  poet*  detcribe  Tartani*  a*  the  place  in  the 
lower  world  in  which  the  tpiriUof  wicked  men  are 
puni*bed  for  their  crime*  ; and  tometime*  they  ute 
the  name  a*  *ynonyinout  with  Hade*  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

Tartaaaua  (Topri^trtrdr : Taprn^criot),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  tettie- 
tnent*  of  the  Phoenician*,  prol^abty  the  tame  a* 
the  Tar$AisM  of  Scripture.  The  petition  of  thi* 
toHii  ha*  occasioned  much  dispute.  Mott  of  the 
ancient  writer*  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Baetift,  which,  they  tay,  wa*  originally  called 
Tartettoft.  Others  identify  it,  with  more  proba 
bility,  with  the  city  of  Carteia  on  Ml  Calpe.  the 
fftck  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  country  \V.  of 
Gibraltar  wa*  al»o  called  Tartatfil. 

Tanucon  or  Taraacon  (Tani»conien*et : Tarot' 
eoa),  a town  of  the  Salve*  in  Gaul,  on  the  Iv  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  N.  of  Arelate,  and  £.  of  Nemautu*. 

Tarrilltim  (Tarvi«uiiii : 7Veoe«o),  a town  of 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Silit, 
which  became  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  a place 
of  importance  in  the  middie  age*. 

Tatiinoi  (Tariovdi),  a Christian  writer  of  the 
2nd  century,  wa*  bom  in  Assyria,  and  wa*  origi- 
nally a teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  was  afterward* 
converted  to  Christianity,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, by  Justin  MartjT,  with  whom  at  any  rate 
he  was  very  intimate.  After  Justin'*  death  Tatian 
quitted  Rome,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time, 
and  relumed  into  the  East  There  he  imbibed  and 
promulgated  view*  of  a Gnostic  character,  and  gave 
rise  to  a new  sect,  called  a'ter  him  Tatiani.  Tatian 
wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  ex- 
tant an  Aiidrru  to  ike  (Jreeki  (ITpbr  *EAAi)rat),  in 
which  be  points  out  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  the  heathen  religion.  The  be*t  edition  of  this 
work  if  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700. 

T.  T&tiui,  king  of  the  Sabine*.  [RoMULt**.] 

Tatta  (^Tdrra:  TVx-fVb/),  a great  salt  lake 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Phrygian 
table-land,  on  the  confine*  of  Phrygia,  Galatia,  j 
Cappad'tcia,  and  Lycaonia.  It  supplies  the  whole 
surrounding  country  with  salt,  as  it  doubtless  did 
in  ancient  times. 

TaacUra  or  Teaehlra  (Tauxetpa,  ; 

Tbttitm.  Ra.),  a colony  of  Cyreiie,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  CyrenaVea,  in  N.  Afika.  Under  the  Pto- 
lemies, it  was  called  Arsinoe,  and  was  one  of  the 
5 cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  and  wa*  fortified  by  Justinian.  It 
wa*  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  bad 
here  a great  temple  and  an  annual  fe*tival. 

TaoljL&tU  (Tai/Aojeriot),  a people  of  Illyria,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epidatnnus,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writer*.  One  of 
their  most  powerful  kings  was  Glaacias,  a contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fooght  against 
the  latter  moiuuxh,  and  at  a later  period  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  to  C'assander. 

TEttOft*  (7'a:oiia),  a range  of  mountains  in 
flerroanr,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  confluence 
of  the  M<>enus  (.l/ata)  and  the  Rhine. 

TanrEilE.  [Tauhi«<i.] 

TEorentum  and  TEorbii  (Tavpofmor,  Tai*- 
pdfir,  -eerot),  a fortress  belonging  to  Ma*siliE,and 
near  the  Utter  city,  on  the  S.  cotst  of  Gaul. 
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TEuri,  a wild  and  savage  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  a goddess 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis.  An 
account  of  this  goddess  it  given  elsewhere  (p. 
a).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  which  «'as 
called  after  them  Chersonesut  Taurica.  [Ciierso- 
NB-sca,  No.  2.] 

TEtuiAntm  ( Tauretto)^  a town  of  Bruttium  on 
the  Via  Popilia,  23  mile*  8.  E.  of  Vibo. 

Tanrilli,  a people.of  Liguria  dwelling  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po.  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp*. 
Their  chief  town  was  Taurasia,  afterwards  colo- 
nised by  Augustus,  and  called  Augusta  Tauri- 
nonim  ( Turin). 

TEtirii  ( Toreola\  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  between  Plianis  and  Corcyra. 

TEOriiei,  a Celtic  people  in  Noricum,  and  pro- 
bably the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  They  were  subsequently  called 
, Norici  by  the  Horo.'Uis  after  their  capita)  Noreia. 
j Tanrolt.  [Taurbntum.] 

TEaromdnXnin  (Taupo^icVtor : Toupo/isetrnt, 
Taoromenitaiius : Taormina\  a city  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mt.  Taunis,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  and  founded  b.  c.  358  by 
Andromaebus  with  the  remains  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos,  whose  town  had  been  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  nearly  50  years  before.  [Naxos, 
No.  2.]  Tatiromeniuro  soon  became  a large  and 
flourishing  city ; bot  in  con*e<{uence  of  its  espousing 
the  side  of  Sex.  Pom|>ey  against  Aogusius,  most 
of  it*  inhabitants  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  a colony  of  Roman  vete- 
nns ; hence  we  And  the  town  called  CW.  Atofiuia 
Tauromeni/ana,  From  this  time  Tauromenium 
became  a place  of  secondary  importance.  The 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  produced  excellent 
wine.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  town, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a tplrndid  theatre 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  from 
30,000  to  40,000  spectators,  from  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  populousness  of  Tauro- 
menium. 

TanroseythE#  [Sottuotaubi]. 

TEorfliiam  (Semlin)^  a strongly  fortiAed  town 
in  Paimonia  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and 
the  Danube. 

TEOnif,  StEtillos,  a distinguished  general  of 
Octavian.  At  the  liatUe  of  Aciium,  ».  c.  31,  he 
commanded  the  land-forces  of  Octavian,  which 
were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  In  29  he  defeated 
the  ('antabri,  V'acoiei,and  Astures.  He  was  consul 
in  26;  and  in  16,  when  the  empt-ror  went  to  Gaul, 
the  government  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  was  Irft  to 
Taurus,  with  the  title  of  praefectas  urbi.  In  the 
fourth  consulship  of  Augustus,  3U.  Taurus  built  an 
amphitheatre  of  stone  at  his  own  expense.  [ Roma, 
p.  652.) 

TEunu  (k  Tovpof,  from  the  Aramaean  Tur,  a 
kitjk  wtowUam  : TViMrw*,  Ala-Uoffk,  and  other  spe- 
cial names),  a great  mountain  chain  of  Asia.  In 
its  widest  extent,  the  name  was  applied,  by  the 
later  geographem,  to  the  whole  of  the  great  chain, 
which  run*  through  Asia  from  W.  to  K.,  fonning 
the  8.  margin  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central 
Asia,  which  it  divides  from  the  Metliiemnean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigris 
and  F.uphrate*  valley,  from  the  )uw  land*  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Indian  (.^ean,  and  from  the  2 
great  peninsula*  of  1 iidia.  But  this  it  not  a common 
u*e  of  th*  name.  In  its  usual  signiAcation,  it  do- 
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note!  the  moanUin-diAin  in  the  & of  Asia  Minor, 
which  be^ntat  the  Sncnun  or  Chelidonium  Prom, 
at  the  S.  E.  aii|tle  of  Lreia,  eurnHindt  the  ffitlf  of 
Pamphylia,  passing  through  the  middle  of  Pieidia ; 
then  along  the  S.  frontier  of  Ljcaonia  and  Cappa- 
docia, which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Com- 
magene;  thence,  after  being  broken  through  by 
the  Euphrates,  it  proceeds  almost  due  £.  through 
the  S.  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed  between 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  and  the  streams 
which  feed  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes 
on  the  N. ; thus  it  continues  as  far  as  the  S.  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  Arsissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the 
nanie  of  Taurus,  and  is  continued  in  the  chain 
which,  under  the  immes  of  Niphatet,  Zagros,  Ac,, 
forms  the  N.  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valley.  This  main  chain  sends  off  branches  which 
are  nearly  as  important  as  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  E.  of 
the  Cilicitn  Gates,  the  Antitai'KU8  branches  off 
to  the  N.  £.  In  the  E.  of  Cilicia,  the  Amsnus 
goes  off  to  the  S.  W.  and  S.  Immediately  E.  of 
the  Euphrates  a branch  proceeds  to  the  S.  EL, 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masiuk,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  dividing 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the  waters 
which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into  the  Eu- 
phrates The  Taurus  is  of  moderate  height,  for 
the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to  the  summiL 
Its  general  character  greatly  resembles  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Germany. 

Tftvinm  (Toouior,  TaiNor : prob.  Boghas  Kieni^ 
Ku.),  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  Galatia,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Halys,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It , 
was  therefore  a place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  had  a temple  and  broiise  colossus  . 
of  Zeus  I 

Taxlla  or  Tazlila  (t4  T<4'^<S  To^loXa).  an  im- 
portant city  of  India  intra  Oangem,  stood  in  a 
Jarge  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus  and  the 
ilydaiipes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian  king  ' 
Tallies,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its  position  , 
has  not  been  ideniifled.  It  is  not,  as  Major 
Kennell  supposed.  Attack;  and  there  is  no  large 
city  remaining  which  exactly  answers  to  its  po- 
sition. 

Taxllet  (To^fAi^s).  1 An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  at  the  period  of  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  B.a  327.  His  real  name  was  Mophia, 
or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  called 
him  Taxiles  or  Taxilas,  iiom  the  name  of  his  ca- 
pital city  of  Taxila,  near  the  modem  Attock.  On  | 
the  approach  of  Alexander  he  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  valuable  presents,  and  was  in  consequence  j 
confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  Macedonian  mo- 1 
narch.«2.  A genend  in  the  service  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  and  one  of  those  in  whom  be  reposed 
the  highest  confidence. 

(TaDT'ern),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Ple- 
ione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mt.  Taygetus 
in  Laconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  By 
Zeus  she  became  the  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and 
of  Eurotas. 

T&fgfttos  orTayffltom  or  Taygita  (Tovyrros, 
TaitytroVy  Tad^sra  pi.),  a lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains of  a wild  and  savage  character,  separating  , 
i^aconica  and  Messenia,  and  extending  from  the  I 
irontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom.  Taeuanim.  | 
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lU  highest  points  were  called  TalEtiu  and  Evens, 
about  3 miles  S.  of  Sparta.  Tsfgeois  is  said  t» 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  nymph  Taygete. 

Teintun  (Teaneosis^  L ApffltiBi  (or.  Pottt 
Rotto\  a town  of  Apul^  on  the  river  Frenie  a:>d 
; the  confines  of  the  Frentani,  18  nules  from  Lar- 
uuSL^S.  fiidirfnnm  (TVeno),  an  ixnpcurtant  u»vq 
of  Campania,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  t:ta- 
ated  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Maasicos  and  on  U; 
Via  Praenestina,  6 miles  W.  of  Cales.  1: 
made  a Roman  colony  hj  Augustos;  m in 
neighbourhood  were  some  celebrated  medicua^ 

springSL 

Teima  (Teapot:  Team,  i>rara  or  Dcrt\  i 
river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were  wki 
in  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodotat  rcUtr« 
that  it  rises  from  38  fountains,  all  ffoviring  froa  tW 
same  rock,  some  warm  and  others  cold.  It  fiLi 
into  the  Contadesdus ; this  into  the  Agrianes ; uiL 
the  latter  again  into  the  Hebrua. 

(Teatinut : Ckicti),  the  capital  of  th( 
Marrucini,  situated  on  a steep  hill  on  the  rr^r: 
Atemus,  and  on  the  road  from  Atemum  to  Car- 
finium. 

Teometaa  (TvVuiieoa},  the  daughter  of  t^ 
Phrygian  king  Teleutas,  whose  territory  was  n- 
vaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a predatory  excurr/a 
from  Troy.  Teemessa  was  taken  prisoner,  and  •» 
given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  by  whom  sk 
bad  a son,  Euryaces. 

Tecmfin  (TeV^r),  a town  of  the  Molosc  a 
Epirus. 

Teotaens  and  AngSUfin  (Teirralbr  $cai  'Am* 
aIwv),  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  soe  alnvt 
mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  Dipcet-i 
and  Scyllii,  and  instructors  of  Gallon  of  Acgia, 
and  therefore  they  must  have  flourished  about  ac 
548. 

Tectfiiigef  (Teerdirecytr).  1,  In  Gallia.  [Tc;- 
CAS.]  2.  In  Asia  Minor.  [Galatia.] 

Tectun  or  TicU  {Tedi\  a river  in  Gallia  Nsri*- 
nensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Saniones. 
liliberii  by  the  Greeks  from  a town  of  this 
upon  the  nver. 

Tedanltia,  a river  in  lllyricam,  sepasars.: 
lapydis  and  Libumia. 

Tegia  (T«7«'a).  L (Ttyidriis  : an  ^ 

portant  city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Tege&tU  (Tryedns),  which  was  hoards 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis  and  Laconica,  on  the  S.  Vv 
Laconica,  on  the  W.  by  Mnenalia,  and  on  the  S 
by  the  territory  of  Mantinea.  It  was  one  of 
most  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  and  is  said  to  ban 
been  founded  by  Tegeates,  the  son  of  Lyca.-' 
It  was  formed  out  of  9 small  township*,  w^‘j 
were  united  into  one  city  by  Aleus,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  city.  Ats 
later  time  we  find  Tegea  divided  into  4 trihn. 
each  of  which  possessed  a statue  of  .4  polio  Agrwsi. 
who  was  especially  honoured  in  Tegea.  The 
Tege&tae  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Spans 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Spartans  discoretv^  th^ 
Iwnes  of  Orestes  that  they  were  enabled  v>  cec- 
quer  this  people.  The  Tegeatae  sent  3000  mt-'. 
to  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  which  they  were  d;>- 
tinguished  for  their  bravery.  They  maaij>e6 
faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Pelopranesian  war;  b^i 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctrs  they  joined  the  rest  ei 
the  Arcadians  in  establishing  their  indepeAdencf 
During  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  league  Tegcw 
was  t^en  both  by  Cleomencs,king  of  Siarta,  aad 
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Anti^onut  Doson,  king  of  MacfdonU,  and  the 
ally  of  the  Acbeeane.  It  continued  to  be  a place 
of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
Pautanias.  Its  most  splendid  public  building  was 
the  temple  of  Athena,  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  erected  soon  after  B.  a 394,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  this  year.  The  architect  was 
Scopas,  and  the  sculpture  in  the  pediments  were 
probably  by  the  hand  of  Scopes  himself.  ~ 2.  A 
town  in  Crete,  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Agm* 
memnon. 

Tfi&m6n  (Te^ofuje),  ton  of  Aeacos  and  EndeTs, 
and  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assisted  Peleus  in 
aiaying  their  half-brother  Phocus  [Pblbvs],  Te- 
lamon was  expelled  from  Aegina,  and  came  to  Sala- 
niia  Here  he  was  first  married  to  Glauoe,  daughter 
of  Cychreus,  king  of  the  island,  on  whose  death  Te- 
lamon became  king  of  Salamis.  He  afterwards 
married  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  daughter  of  Alcathous, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is 
hence  frequently  called  and  Telamo- 

niu$  keros.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the 
Calydonian  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  was  also  a great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom 
he  joined  in  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  which  city  ho  was  the  hrst  to  enter. 
He  there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinicnsor 
Alexicacus.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Tbea)]ira  or  Hesione,  a daughter  of  Laomedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Teucer  and 
Trambeius.  On  this  expedition  Telamou  and  Her- 
cules also  fought  against  the  Metopes  in  Cos,  on 
account  of  Chalciope,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Bury  pylus,  the  king  of  the  Meropei.  and  against  the 
giant  Alcioneut,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tela- 
mon likewise  accompanied  Hercules  on  his  exp^ 
dition  against  the  Amaxons,  and  slew  Melanippe.  ' 

TlQhi&5n  (TWomoae),  a town  and  harbour  of 
Etruria,  a few  miles  S.  of  the  river  Umbro,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on  his  return  from 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Gauls  in  B c. 

It  was  here  that  Marins  landed  on  his 
return  from  Africa  in  87.  Telamon  was  un- 
doubtedly the  port  of  the  great  Etruscan  city 
recently  discovered  in  its  neigblwurhood,  wbkh  is 
•uppos^  to  be  the  ancient  Vetulonia. 

Tslchlnet  (T<Ax*r«s),  a family  or  a tribe,  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  Thalassa  or  Poseidon. 
They  are  represented  in  3 different  aspects  : — 1. 
A $ CHitiraPyrt  of  the  tod  and  ministers  of  the  gods. 
As  such  they  came  from  Crete  to  C'yprtis  and  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  where  they  founded  Camirus, 
Talrsut,  and  Lindus.  Rhodes,  which  was  named 
after  them  Ttlchinis^  was  abandoned  by  them,  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inun- 
dated. They  then  spread  in  different  directions, 
i.ycus  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple  of 
the  Lycian  Apollo.  This  god  had  been  worshipped 
by  them  at  Linduv,  and  Hera  at  lalysus  and 
('.'imirus.  Nymphs  also  are  called  after  them 
Telchiniae.  Poseidon  was  intrusted  to  them  by 
Rhea,  and  they  brought  him  up  in  conjunction 
with  Caphira,  a daughter  of  Occanus.  Rhea, 
Apollo  and  Zous,  however,  are  also  described  as 
hostile  to  the  Telchinea.  Apollo  is  said  to  have 
assumed  the  shape  of  a wolf,  and  to  have  thus 
destroyed  the  Telchines,  and  Zeus  to  have  over- 
whcltoed  them  by  an  imuuUt*oa  2.  As  sorcerers 
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<md  emvious  daemons.  Their  very  eyes  and  aspect 
are  said  to  have  been  destructive.  They  bad  it  in 
their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  nin,  and  snow,  and 
to  assume  any  form  they  pleased  ; they  further 
mixed  Stygian  water  with  sulphur,  in  order  thereby 
to  destroy  animals  and  plants.  Z.  As  artists^  for 
they  are  said  to  have  invented  useful  arts  and  in- 
stitutions, and  to  have  made  images  of  the  gods. 
They  worked  in  brass  and  iron,  made  the  sickle  of 
Cronos  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon.  This  last 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Telchines  seems  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  their  being  classed  with  the 
Idaean  Dactyls  ; and  Strabo  even  states  that  thoae 
of  the  9 Rhodian  Telchines  who  accompanied  Rhea 
to  Crete,  and  there  brought  up  the  infeot  2feus, 
were  called  Curetea. 

TSUbdae.  [Taphuk.] 

Tildbdai  (Ti)A«9dar),a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
falling  into  the  Euphratea;  probably  identical 
with  the  ARsaNua 

TdUcUdes(TiiA««Atl8et),adistinirnished  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Cratea  and  Crmtinus,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  He  was  an  eameat 
advocate  of  peace,  and  a great  admirer  of  the  an- 
cient cianners  of  the  age  of  Themistoclet. 

T^feiiu  (TuAfaAof ),  king  of  Sparta,  8th  of  the 
Agids,  and  son  of  Arehelaus.  He  was  slain  by 
the  Meaaenians,  in  a temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis, 
on  the  borders.  His  death  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  1st  Messenian  war,  B.  c.  743. 

Tdldgdau  (TvrAeTcret),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  had  returned  to  Ithaca, 
Cirre  sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  father. 
A storm  cast  bis  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and 
being  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began  to  plunder  the 
fielda  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  being  informed  of 
the  ravages  caused  by  the  stranger,  went  out  to 
fight  against  him  ; but  Telegonus  ran  Ulysses 
through  with  a spear  which  he  had  received  from 
his  mother.  At  the  command  of  Athena,  Telego- 
nus,  accompanied  by  Telemachus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  Aeoeo,  there  buried  the  body  of 
Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  he  be- 
I came  tbt  father  of  Italua  In  Italy  Telegonus  was 
' believed  to  hare  bees  the  founder  of  the  towns  of 
I Tuiculum  and  Praeneste.  He  left  a daughter  Ma- 
milia,  from  whom  iba  family  of  the  Momilii  traced 
their  descent. 

XiUmichtU  (Ti}A4^axof)«  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  infant  when  his  father 
went  to  Troy  ; and  when  the  latter  had  been  al>sent 
from  home  nearly  20  years,  Telemachus  went  to 
Pylosand  Sparta,  to  gather  information  concerning 
him.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor,  who 
sent  his  own  sob  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta. 
Menelaus  also  received  him  kindly,  and  commoni- 
ented  to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning 
Ulyssea  From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home  ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  his  father,  uhom 
he  assisted  in  ilaring  the  suitors.  According  tn 
some  accounts,  Telemachus  became  the  father  of 
Peraeptolis  either  by  Pelycaste,  the  daughter  of 
Nestor,  or  by  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinoua. 
Others  relate  that  he  was  induced  by  Athena  to 
marry  Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  fether  of  I^ 
tious  : or  that  be  married  Casiiphone,  a daughter 
of  Circe,  but  in  a quarrvl  with  bis  mother-in-law 
slear  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Caasiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemachui  the 
founder  of  Clusium  in  Etruria. 
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TiUmns  (T^a«^s),  »nn  of  Eurymui,  and  a cele- 
brated iooihaayer. 

TeiipluuaA  (T7;V«<^a(r(ra>,  vifr  of  Agenor,  and 
Tnnth**r  of  Kuroiwi,  Oidmut«  Phoenix,  and  Ciiix. 
hhe,  with  her  ion«,  went  out  in  search  of  Eun>pa, 
who  had  l>een  earned  otT  hr  Z>mu  ; but  she  died 
on  the  expedilinn,  and  was  htined  br  Cadmus. 

TiUpbaa  (T^A#^o5i.  son  of  Hercules  and  Au|?e, 
the  daughter  of  km^  Aleui  of  Tecea.  As  »oon  as 
he  w as  U*m  be  was  exposed  by  his  jrrTUidfaiber, 
but  was  rearefi  by  a bind  (^Ao^s),  ai>d  educated 
by  kiii|;  Corythns  in  Arcadia.  (Jn  reachine  man- 
hood, he  consulted  the  L>elphic  oracle  to  learn  bis 
parentage,  and  was  ordered  to  (ro  to  kin|(  Teuthras 
in  Mysia.  He  then*  found  hts  mother,  and  suc- 
ceed'-d  Tenthras  on  the  throne  of  Mysia.  He 
married  l^odice  or  Ai*tyoche,  a daujrhter  of  Priam  ; 
and  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  land- 
if)((  on  the  coast  of  5Iysia.  Dionysus,  however, 
caused  him  to  stumble  over  a vine,  whereupon  he 
was  winmded  by  Achillea  Bemjr  infonned  by  an 
oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured  by  him 
who  had  indicted  it,  Telenhus  repaired  In  th«'  Gre- 
cian CHtnp  ; and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  learnt 
from  an  oracle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telephns 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured  Telephns 
by  moans  of  the  rust  of  the  spear  by  which  he 
had  been  wounded.  Telephns.  in  return,  pointed 
out  to  the  Gri>eks  the  nuui  which  they  had  to  take. 

Tflept«.  [Thala.] 

TeleslA  (Telesinus:  TV/ejre),  a town  in  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  road  from  Allifae  to  Beneventum, 
taken  hr  HauniliAl  in  the  *.^id  Pumc  war,  and 
aiterwnrds  reuken  by  the  Homans.  Jt  was  colo- 
nised by  Augustus  with  a body  of  veterans.  It 
Wat  the  birthplace  of  Pontius,  who  fought  a^inet 
Su'I.i,  and  who  was  hence  sumamed  Telesinua. 

TelesUlA(T«A((riAAa  i.of.\rgos.acelebmted  hinc 
poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about  B.C.  510.  In 
the  war  of  Ar,;os  agnirist  Sparta,  she  not  only  en- 
c«»uraged  her  coimtrynien  by  her  lyre  and  sonjr,  hut 
she  took  up  arms  at  the  head  of  a band  of  her 
routitiywomen,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory which  they  pnintd  over  the  Spartans.  In 
memory  of  this  exploit,  her  statue  was  erected  in 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Argos,  with  the  em- 
blems of  a poetess  and  a hcrome  ; Ares  w'as  wor- 
shipped in  that  city  as  a patron  deity  of  women  ; 
and  the  prowess  of  her  femnlc  associates  was  com- 
memorated by  the  animal  festival  called  H^urtsiica, 
Only  *2  corn|»iete  verses  of  her  poetry  are  extant. 

TSlStlntu.  Fontlas.  [Pontiuk  ] 

TMeatas  or  Tileatia  (TiAsVTat,  TsAeVnij),  of 
Seiinus,  a distinguished  poet  of  the  later  Athenian 
dithyramb,  flourished  B.a  A few  lines  of 

)>is  po#*try  are  preserved  by  Atbenaeus. 

Iliidthrlaa  (T<A«dpior),  a mountain  in  the  N.  of 
Euboea  near  Histiaea. 

XelleiiM,  a town  in  Untium  between  the  later 
Via  OAtieiisis  and  the  \’iu  Appia,  destroyed  by 
Aliens  Martins. 

Telloa.  [Gaea.] 

TelmeMtu  or  Telmiuus  (TcA^v^ircrds,  TcA- 
unrtrds  : TcAuiairfifr).  1.  (A/^t,  the 

port  of  A/arW,  Ru.),  a city  of  Lycia,  nwtf  the 
iiorders  of  Caria,  on  a gulf  called  Telmissicua 
Sinus,  and  close  to  the  promontory  Telniissis.«M2. 
A town  of  Caria,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
Halicarnassus,  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its  in- 
habitants in  divination.  It  is  often  identified 
with  the  fonner  place. 
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TeU>  liartiiift  (row’oa),  a p'rt-towm  of  OaHa 
Narbonentii  on  the  Meditemneaiv.  U rvelv  ssA' 
tioned  by  the  ancirat  writers,  and  did  Tsot  becooe 
a place  of  impmiaDce  till  the  dow&fal  of  tKe  Ruaas 
empire. 

TUot  (T^Ao* : T^Aio* : Ttlo*  or  Pi$krpi),  » 
small  island  of  the  Carpathon  sea,  one  ^ the 
Sporades,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Cana  S.W.  of^ 
mouth  of  the  Sinus  Doridis,  betwem  Kbodco  sed 
Nisynu.  It  was  also  called  Agathosaa. 

Telphuaa.  [TuBteraA.] 

Temfoldaa.  [TaMEst's.) 

TSmealtea  (T«M«Hnjt),  a surname  of  AprJX 
derived  from  his  sacred  tefzkeoiu  in  the  ncighLcv- 
hofxl  of  Syracuse. 

Temihltis  (T^usivi),  ton  of  Aristnmachoa,  wm 
one  of  the  Heraclidae  who  invatled  Peb»p<mnesas. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsaia,  he  receivfC 
Argot  as  his  share.  His  descendants,  the  Teoe- 
nidae,  being  expelled  from  Argos,  are  said  to  hsw 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  wbcxicr  uc 
kings  of  Macedonia  called  theni«els-es  Teiaen-dst 

TfmSsa  or  Taotpsa  (Temesaras  or  Tempsacs 
Torre  dti  Asr/ai),  a town  in  Bruttium  on  thie 
Terinaeus,  was  one  of  the  most  ax»cient  Aomca: 
towns  in  the  $.  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  Wt 
afterwards  colonised  by  a body  of  Aetoliaas 
Thoas.  At  a still  later  time  it  was  succewMVflr  a 
the  possession  of  the  Lochans,  of  the  Bructaev 
and  tinallv  of  the  Romani,  who  colocnsed  it  in  ac 
196.  Some  of  the  ancients  identified  this  tcwi 
with  Temesr  mentioned  by  Homer  as  ce-iv'bcaM 
for  its  copper  mines  ; but  the  Homeric  town  vxs 
probably  in  Cyprus. 

Temntu.  L (rh  6pos : A/ort»f  or  Jc 

Ai^A),  a mountain  of  Mysia,  extending  £..«a;c 
from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  dividfie 
Mysia  into  2 parts  It  contains  the  so  urces  of 
Maceitus,  Mysius,  Cakus,  and  Krenos. — 1 
(Afrsiweii  ? or  G’aaa/-//war  jl),  a city  of  Aeoij 
the  N.VV.  of  Lydia  (some  say  in  Mysiak.  oa  :k* 
W.  bank  of  the  Hennus  •'Wi  miles  S.  of  Cyw. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  uw 
reign  of  Ti^rius,  and  in  that  of  Titus  (Phsji 
time)  it  no  longer  existed. 

Tempe  (T4u-rn  contr.  of  T<>w€a),  a beaaidJ 
and  romantic  valley  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly  betwen 
Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  which  the  PeswM 
escapes  into  the  sea.  The  lovely  scetiery  of  tea 
glen  it  frequently  described  by  the  ancient  paeu 
and  declaimen  ; and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  see 
of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Apollo,  who  bad  tnos- 
planted  bis  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  Ts« 
whole  valley  is  rather  less  than  5 milrs  in  lenirtk, 
and  opens  gradimlly  to  the  E.  into  a spacious  pUiti. 
Tempe  is  also  of  great  importance  in  history*,  u a 
is  the  only  pass  through  w hich  an  army  can  invade 
Thessaly  from  the  N.  In  some  parts  the  rocks  os 
each  side  of  the  Peneus  approach  so  close  to  eacs 
other  as  only  to  leave  room  between  them  for  the 
stream  ; and  the  road  is  obliged  to  be  cut  oat  of 
the  rock  in  the  narrowest  point.  T<onpe  is  the  only 
channel  throogh  which  the  waters  of  the  Tbevea- 
lian  plain  descend  into  the  sea;  and  it  was  the 
common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  these  walrn  had 
once  covered  the  country  with  a vast  lake,  till  an 
outlet  was  formed  for  them  by  some  great  coova!- 
sioD  in  nature,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  Tempe 
asunder.  celebrated  was  the  scenery  of  Tempe 
that  its  name  was  given  to  any  beautifol  raller. 
Thus  we  bnd  a Tempe  in  the  land  of  the  Sabiaes 
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rfArKeftte,  through  which  the  rirer Vrlinni  flowed  ; 
And  alao  a Tempe  in  Stcilf,  through  which  the 
nvcr  lleloruj  flowed,  hence  caUed  bj  Ovid  Tempe 
lltlorya. 

Tempera,  a town  in  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  a 
narrow  mountain  paaa  between  Mu  Rhodope  and 
the  coaat 

TeneUiri  or  TenehUbri,  a people  of  Germany 
dwelling  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Sieg,  S.  of  the  Otipetea,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
their  name  uauallT  occura.  They  crotaed  the  Rhine 
together  with  the  Ueipetea,  with  the  intention  of 
«etiling  in  Gaul  ; but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar 
with  great  slaughter,  and  those  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  their  S.  neighbours,  the 
Sygambri.  The  Tencteri  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  league  o{  the  CheruKi,  and  at  a still  later 
period  they  are  mentioned  as  a portion  of  the  con- 
federacv  of  the  Franks. 

or  TiiUidtu  (Tf>^8ot : TfS’sBior),  a 
small  island  of  the  Aegean  tea,  off  the  coast  of 
Troas,  of  an  importance  very  disproportionate  to 
its  site,  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  12  miles 
distant.  Its  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Troad 
was  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles),  and  from  Lesbos 
66  stadia  : its  circuit  was  80  stadia.  It  «’as 
called,  in  early  tiroes,  by  the  names  of  Calydna, 
I^ucophrys,  Phoenice,  and  Lymessus.  The 
Diythi^  derivation  of  its  usual  name  is  from 
Tenes,  son  of  Cycnus.  It  had  an  Aeolian  city  of 
the  same  name,  with  2 harbours.  Its  name  ap- 
pears in  several  proverbs,  such  asTsMStor  irsAsirur, 
T.  T.  T.  acuctir.  It  appears  in 

the  legend  of  the  Trojan  War  as  the  station  to 
which  the  Greeks  w'itlidrew  their  fleet,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Trojans  to  think  that  they  lisd  departed, 
and  to  receive  the  wooden  horse.  In  the  Persian 
War  it  was  used  by  Xerzei  as  a naval  station. 
It  afterwards  became  a tributary  ally  of  Athens, 
and  adhered  to  her  during  the  whole  of  the  Pelo- 
{H>nnesian  War,  and  down  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  by  which  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Te- 
iiedians  regained  their  lilwrty*  In  the  war  against 
Philip  III.,  Atlalus  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos 
as  a na^al  station,  and  in  the  Miihridatic  War 
Liicullus  gained  a naval  victory  over  Mithridates 
off  the  island.  About  this  time  the  Tenedians 
plnce<l  theroselTes  under  the  protection  of  Alex- 
andria Troas.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women. 

Ta&M  or  Temtet  (T^vrrir),  son  of  Cycnus  and 
prnclea,  and  brother  of  Ilemiibea.  Cycnus  was 
king  of  Colonae  in  Troas.  His  2nd  wife  was  Phi- 
Innonoe,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  stepson  ; but  as 
he  repulsed  her  advances,  she  accused  him  to  his 
lather,  who  threw  both  his  son  and  daughter  in  a i 
chest  into  the  sea.  Dut  the  chest  was  driven  on  j 
the  const  of  the  island  of  Leuenpbrya,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  elected  biro  king,  and  which  be  called 
'IVnedos,  after  his  own  name.  Cycnus  at  length 
heard  of  the  innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome, 
and  went  to  his  children  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
(.■’venut  and  Tenes  were  slain  by  Achilles.  Tenet 
la'n*  afterwards  worshipped  as  a hero  in  Tenedoa. 

Tfoo*  (TTjs’or:  T^nor : Tiao),  a small  island 
in  the  Aegaran  tea,  S.  K.  of  Andros  snd  N.  of 
I>clos.  It  ia  about  16  miles  in  length.  It  was 
oHgirtally  called  Hydnuta  ('T8peve<ra)  because  it 
waa  well  watered,  and  Ofhiusea  {JOptovece)  be- 
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cause  it  abounded  in  snakea  It  possessed  a town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  site  of  the  modem  & A'^ 
eolo.  It  had  also  a celebratad  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  w*as  celebrated  in 
antirjuitT  and  is  still  valued  at  the  present  day. 

Tent^a  (tA  T«>mpa:  T*rTyplTij»,  Tentyrites : 
Denderuk^  Ru.),  a city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Abydot  and  Coptos, 
with  celebrated  temples  of  Alhor  (the  Egj'ptian 
V'enus),  Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  people  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hatred  of  the  crocodile;  and 
upon  this  and  the  contrary  propensities  of  the 
people  of  OmbI,  Juvenal  founds  his  16th  satire. 
[OiiBi.]  There  are  still  magnificent  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis:  in  the  latter 
was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  now 
preserved  at  Paris. 

T65i  Tits : T^r,  Tflus : Sigiutjik^y  one  of 
the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
uowneu  as  tbe  birthplace  of  the  lyric  pioet  Ana- 
creon. It  stood  OD  the  S.  side  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  M.  Mimas  with 
the  mainland  of  Lydia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
between  the  promanlories  of  Coryceum  and  Myon- 
nesus.  It  was  a flourishing  seaport,  until,  to  free 
themselves  from  tbe  Persian  yoke,  most  of  its  in- 
habitants retired  to  Abdera.  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  had  2 harbours,  and  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Dionysus. 

T6rA<b>&  (Tvpiydwv  i prob.  J>ora6),  a city  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tigris,  below  its 
junction  with  the  Euphrates,  and  not  far  frovn  iu 
mouth.  It  was  a great  emporium  for  the  traflic 
with  Arabia.  It  is  no  doubt  the  DiridotU  (Atgi- 
iwTif)  of  Arrian. 

TSrantla.  L Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  the  orator,  to 
whom  she  bore  2 t bildren,  a son  and  daughter. 
She  was  a woman  of  sound  sense  and  great  reso- 
lution : and  her  firmness  of  character  was  of  no 
small  service  to  her  weak  and  vacillating  huihand  in 
some  important  periods  of  his  life.  On  his  banish- 
ment  in  B.C.  68,  Tullia  by  her  letters  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  Cicero's  fainting  spirits,  and  she  vigo- 
rously exerted  herself  on  his  behalf  among  his 
friends  in  luly.  During  the  civil  war  however 
Cicero  was  oflended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterw'ards  he  m.vrried  Puhlilia, 
a young  girl  of  whose  property  he  had  the  manage- 
ment. Terentia  could  not  have  been  less  than  .60 
at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  married  again.  It  is  related, 
indeed,  by  Jerome,  that  she  married  Sallust  the 
historian,  and  subseqneiitly  Messala  Corvjnui ; but 
these  marriages  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  and  may  therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  1 03.^3.  A\*o 
called  TartStilla,  the  «’ife  of  Maecenas,  and  also 
one  of  the  favounie  mistresses  of  Augustus.  The 
intrigue  between  Augustus  and  Terentia  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  g«»od  nndersttnding  which  sul»- 
listed  between  the  emperor  and  his  minister,  and 
Anally  to  have  occasioned  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter. 

Tsnatikani  M&urui,  a Roman  f)oet,  probably 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  b^inning  of  the 
secoTid  century  under  Nerva  aiul  Trajan,  and  was 
a native  of  Africa,  as  his  surname,  Mnnnis,  indi- 
cates. There  is  still  extant  a poem  of  Terentuinos, 

[ mtitlvd  IM  Liferis,  SyllaUi^  Peddme,  6/cfru,  which 
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treats  of  protodr  and  the  di^ferent  kinds  of  metre 
with  much  elegance  and  tkilL  The  work  it  printed 
bj  Santen  and  Van  Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Hhen.  1825, 
and  by  LAchntann,  Berol.  1836. 

P.  irdnntftif  Aier,  usually  called  Tertnoe,  the 
celebrated  comic  poet,  wat  Iwm  at  Carthage,  B.  c. 
195.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the  tlare  of 
H.  Tereiitiui  Lucanut,  a Homan  senator.  A hand- 
tome  perton  and  promising  talents  recommended 
Terence  to  hit  matter,  who  afforded  him  the  best 
education  of  the  age  and  finally  manumitted  him. 
Ou  hit  manuroittioii,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, Terence  assumed  his  patron's  nomen,  Te- 
rentius,  having  been  previously  called  Publius 
or  Publipor.  The  AnJna  was  the  first  play 
offered  by  Terence  for  representation.  The  curule 
aodiles  referred  the  piece  to  Caeciliua,  then  one  of 
the  most  popular  play-writers  at  Home.  Unknown 
and  meanly  clad,  Terence  began  to  read  from  a low 
stool  bis  opening  scene.  A few  vertet  ihowed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  wat  before  him, 
and  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  bit  27th  year,  wat 
invited  to  share  the  couch  and  supper  of  hit  judge. 
This  reading  of  the  AtuJria^  howerer,  roust  have 
preceded  its  performance  nearly  two  years,  for 
Caeciliut  died  in  168,  and  it  wu  not  acted  till 
166.  Meanwhile,  copies  were  in  circulation,  envy 
was  awakened,  and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a veteran, 
and  not  very  successful  play-writer,  began  hit  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  author.  The  Amiria  was  successful, 
and,  aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  ad- 
dress of  Terence  himself,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
circles  of  Home.  His  chief  patrons  were  Laelius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated  him 
as  an  equal,  and  are  said  even  to  have  assisted  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  playa  After  residing 
some  years  at  liome,  Terence  went  to  Greece,  and 
while  there  be  translated  108  of  Menander's  come- 
dies. He  never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have 
various  accounts  of  his  death.  According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Brundusium,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more  ; according  to  others,  he  died 
at  Stymphalus  in  .Arcadia,  in  Leucadia,  or  at 
Patrae  in  Acbaia.  One  of  his  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  sojourn 
in  Greece,  on  his  home-passage.  But  the  pre- 
vailing report  was,  that  his  translations  of  Me- 
nander were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grief  for  their 
loss  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the  year  following.  He 
left  a daughter,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  fa- 
mily. 8ix  comedies  arc  all  that  remain  to  us  ; and 
they  are  probably  all  that  Terence  produced.  His 
later  versions  of  Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
from  their  number  and  the  short  time  in  which 
they  were  made,  merely  studies  for  future  dramas 
of  his  own.  'i'hey  were  brought  forward  at  the 
following  seasons.  1.  Aa</ria,  **the  Woman  of 
Andros,"  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
ccrium,  its  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
51egnlesian  Gomes,  on  the  4th  of  April,  166. 
2.  y/eryro,  " the  Step>-Moiher,”  produced  at  the 
^legalesian  Gnmes,  in  165.  3.  //txsu/un-^imoroit^ 

fncRos,  **  the  .Seif-Tormentor,"  periormed  at  the 
^legalesian  Games,  163.  4.  A'k/iucAks,  "the  Eu- 

imch,"  played  at  the  Megalestan  Giuncs,  162. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.  5.  Phormio^  was  performed  in  the 
•ante  year  with  the  preceding,  at  the  Hcman 
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Gamee  on  the  1st  of  October.  6.  AdAjfia^  '‘the 
Brothers,"  was  acted  for  the  first  une  at 
funeral  games  of  L.  Aemilios  Panilos,  160.  TW 
comedies  of  Terence  have  been  tranilsted  uns 
most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  tnd  oi 
conjunction  with  Plautus  were,  on  the  revivil  « 
the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  refined  plat- 
writers.  The  ancient  critics  are  unanimous  a 
ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate  purity  sod  ele- 
gance of  language,  and  nearly  so  in  denving 
otf  coMsoo.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  4 cf 
Terence's  6 plays  are  more  or  less  tentimecu. 
comedies — in  which  vis  comica  U not  a prixnar 
element.  Moreover,  Terence  is  generally  cooussu: 
with  Plautus,  with  whom  he  had  very  little  a 
common.  Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  bttb'- 
genius  for  exciting  laughter,  and  a natuml  for.' 
which  his  rival  wanted,  there  will  remain  t» 
Terence  greater  consistency  of  plot  and  rhsnet’^ 
closer  observation  of  generic  aind  iodividoal  di- 
tinctioos,  deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  ik: 
and  variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  spon  u-‘ 
earnest.  It  may  be  objected  that  Tereoce'i  n? 
riority  in  these  points  arises  from  his  copyist  ri 
Greek  originals  more  servilely.  But  no  wr^- 
copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have  corre^ 
ing  fragments  enough  of  Menander  to  prov«  tri 
Terence  retouched  and  sometimes  improved  t- 
model.  In  summing  up  his  merits  we  <aijrkt  i 
to  omit  the  praise  which  has  been  univem2;  I 
accorded  him  — that,  although  a foreigner  sud  i I 
freedman,  be  divides  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  tk  | 
palm  of  pure  Latinity.  The  best  ediUMu  a 
Terence  are  by  Bentley,  Cantab.  1726,  iv:-  i 
AmsteL  1727,  4lo.,  Lips.  1791,  8vo. ; by  W««- 
hoviusi,  Hagae  Com.  1727«  2 voU.  4to. ; tod  kv 
Stallbaum,  Lips.  1830,  8ro. 

Terratitu  CalUo.  [Cullbo.] 

Terentltu  Yuto.  [VARaa] 

Tfires  (T^pijr).  L King  of  the  Odrysw  c- 
father  of  Sitalcbs,  was  the  founder  of  tbe 
Odrysian  monarchy.  2.  King  of  a poniu. 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedoo. 

Tfirstis  (Tv^psuf),  son  of  Ares,  king  of 
cians  in  Daulis,  afterwards  Pbocis.  Pasdioci,ks: 
of  Attica,  who  bad  2 daughters,  Philom^h  sa 
Procne,  called  in  the  OMistance  of  Tereus 
some  enemy,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Proct!' 
in  marriage.  Teretu  became  by  her  the  fiukt-  * 
Itys,  and  then  concealed  her  in  the  country, 
be  might  thus  marry  her  sister  Philomela  vhoc  h 
deceived  by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead. 
same  time  he  deprived  Philomela  of  her  toe»- 
Ovid  {Mft.  vL  565)  reverses  the  story  by  it»‘  ■ 
that  Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  Pbik*'' 
was  dead.  Philonrela,  however,  soon  leameii  r* 
truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sifter  by  s 
words  which  she  wove  into  a peptus.  Procne  tk<r- 
upon  killed  her  own  son  Itys.  and  served  up 
fiesh  of  the  child  in  a dish  before  Tereui.  5^* 
then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pursued  then  « 
an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters  were  overtaken 
prayed  to  tbe  gods  to  change  them  into 
Procne,  accordingly,  became  a nightingale,  PKi*'’ 
mela  a swallow,  and  Tereiu  a hoopoe.  .Acori 
to  some,  Procne  became  a swallow,  PhilooK^  ^ 
nightingale,  and  Tereus  a hawk. 

Tergestu  (Tergestinus  ; Trieste),  a town  « 
Istria,  on  a bay  in  the  N.  G.  of  the  Adriatic  go - 
called  after  it  Tergestinus  Smoa  It  m at 
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an  infti|rni6cjint  plate,  with  which  the  Romani  b«> 
came  acqtiair.ted  in  their  wan  with  the  lapydei  ; 
but  under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a town 
of  con<>i(lerabIe  commercial  importance.  It  wai 
made  a Roman  colony  by  Veipaaian. 

Teria  (TTipeiT^r  6vos  oirv,  Horn.),  a mountain 
of  Myiia,  pmltably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzi* 
cus.  Some  identified  it  with  a hill  near  Lomp- 
laciM.  on  which  was  a temple  of  Cyl»ele. 

TSrlat  {iiuarcUuMga\  a river  in  Sicily  near 
Lenntini. 

TeridiUi.  [Tiridates.] 

Terlna  (Terinaeui:  St,  EMffmin\  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Rnittium,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Terinaciis  derived  ita  name.  It  wat  a Greek  city 
fouttded  by  Croton,  and  was  originally  a place  of 
fHMne  importance  ; bnl  it  wai  destroyed  by  Han- 
niltal  in  the  ^nd  Funic  war. 

Teridlia  or  Teridla  Oastra,  a fortress  in  Rhae- 
tia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  coujitry  of  the 
Tjfriil*  lU  lite  is  still  occupied  bj-  llie  Ca^U  of 
Tynti,,  lying  above  Meran,  to  the  N.  of  the  road. 

TermantXa^  Termei,  or  Termeins  (Tennesti- 
mu  or  Termesius:  Ermita  de  nttetira  SfTtorn  de 
T\fnnft\  a town  of  the  Areraci  in  llispania  Tar- 
racnnensis,  originally  situated  on  a steep  hill,  the  j 
inhabiiaiits  of  which  frequently  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, who  compelled  them  in  conse<iuence  to  aban • 
don  the  town,  and  buUd  anew  one  on  the  plain,  , 
B.  c,  Wl. 

Term9ra  (rd  T«p>ivpa),  a Dorian  citr  in  Caria, 
on  the  promontory  Temierium  (Tep^epioe),  the 
N.  \V.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ccramicus.  Under 
the  Romans  R a 

Termestoa  (^TcpM^/rodr.  and  other  forms : prob. 
Shrnetf  Ru.),  a city  of  Fisidia,  hiirh  up  on  the 
Taurus,  in  the  pass  through  which  the  river 
Catarrhactes  flow'ed.  It  was  almost  impreffnoble 
by  iMture  and  art,  so  that  even  Alexander  did  not 
attempt  to  take  it. 

Tfirmlmu,  a Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frrxitiers.  ills  worship  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  who  ordered  that 
every  one  should  mark  the  Imundaries  of  hts  landed 
property  by  stones  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  at 
theae  boundary-stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
W offered  at  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia.  The 
Tenniiiiis  of  the  Roman  state  originally  stood  be- 
tween the  5th  and  Cth  milestone  on  the  road 
towards  Laurentum,  near  a place  calle<i  Festi. 
Another  public  Terminus  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  said  that  when  this 
temple  was  to  be  founded,  all  the  gods  gave  way 
to  JupiUT  and  Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Ter- 
minus and  Juventaa,  whose  saiictuariiw  the  au- 
guries would  not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was 
taken  as  an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  would 
remain  ever  undiminished  and  young,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is  however 
prolwble  that  tbe  god  Terminus  is  no  other  than 
Jupiter  himself^  in  the  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundaries. 

Terpander  (TsprosSpot),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  through  it  of  Rric  pootrv'.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antissa  m Lesbos,  and  flourished  between 
B.C.  700  and  650.  He  removed  from  Lesbos  to 
Sparta,  and  there  introduced  his  new  system  of 
music,  and  establislied  the  first  musical  school  or 
system  that  existed  in  Greece.  He  added  3 strings 
to  tbe  lyre,  which  before  his  time  had  only  4 
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strings,  thus  making  it  seven-stringed.  ITis  musio 
produced  a powerful  effect  U|ion  the  Spartins,  and 
he  was  held  in  high  honour  by  them,  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death.  lie  was  the  first  who 
obtained  a victory  in  the  musical  contests  at  the 
festival  of  the  CamCa  (670).  W’^e  have  only  3 or 
4 fragments  of  the  remains  of  hU  poetry. 

Terpcichfira  {Ttfn^ixopa),  one  of  the  9 Muses, 
presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dancing.  [Me- 

6AS.] 

Terra.  [Gaea.] 

Terraelna,  more  usually  written  Tarracina. 
[Tarhamna.] 

TertaUi&nos,  Septlmlni  Florene  usually 
called  Tertnllian,  the  most  ancient  of  the  I^tin 
Others  now  extant.  Notwithstanding  the  celebrity 
which  he  has  alw'ays  enjoyed,  our  knowledge  of 
his  personal  history  is  extremely  limited,  and  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  a succinct  notice 
by  St  Jerome.  From  this  we  Irani  that  Ter- 
tullian  was  a native  of  Carthage,  the  son  of  a pro- 
consular centurion  (an  officer  who  appears  to  have 
acted  as  a sort  of  aidi^de-camp  to  provincial 
governors) ; that  be  flourished  chiefly  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Sevenii  and  of  Caracalla ; that 
he  became  a presbyter,  and  remained  orthodox 
until  he  had  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  and  ill-tiratmeni  which 
he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
he  went  over  to  the  Montanists,  and  w rote  several 
books  in  defence  of  those  heretics  ; that  he  lived  tea 
great  age, and  was  the  author  of  many  works.  His 
birth  may  be  placed  about  a.  d.  160,  and  bis  death 
about  240.  The  most  interesting  of  his  numerous 
works  is  his  Apoloyia^  or  defence  of  Christianity. 
It  was  written  at  C.irthag(‘,  prolmbiy  during  the 
reign  of  Sevenia  The  writings  of  Tertuliian  show 
I that  he  was  a man  of  varied  learning ; but  his 
I style  is  rough,  abnipt,  and  ob«cure,  abounding  in 
I far-fetched  metaphors  and  extravagant  liyperbolea 
The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Ter- 
tullian  are  the  one  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  fo., 
and  the  one  edited  by  S^emler  and  by  Schulz, 
6 volt.  8vo.  Hal.  1770.  There  is  a edition 
of  the  Jpoif^tict/Sf  by  Havercamp,  8vo.  Lug.  liaL 
1710. 

Teita,  C.  Treb&tlua,  a Roman  jurist,  and  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  lie  was 
rccnnmiended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Caesar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  (}aul,  and  he  followed  Caesar’s 
party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Cicero  dedi- 
cated to  Trebatius  hU  book  of  Topicti^  which  he 
wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book  of  Aristotle. 
Trelmtius  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  under 
.Vugustus  a*  a lawyer.  Horace  addressed  to  him 
the  1st  Satire  of  the  2nd  Ikmk.  Trebatius  was  a 
pupil  of  Q.  Comrlius  Maximus,  ajid  master  of 
Lalieo.  He  wrote  some  books  IM  Jure  CWi/i,  and 
Ut  ileiiyiomilMt.  He  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest, 
but  there  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  bis  writings. 

Tethyt  {Tv^vs  \ daughter  of  Umnus  and  Gaea, 
and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  she  became  llus 
mother  of  the  Oceanidrs  and  of  the  numerous 
river-gods.  Flie  ali*o  educated  Hera,  who  v.u 
brought  to  her  by  Rhou 

T4triea,  a mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Piseiium 
and  the  land  of  tlic  Sabines,  belonging  to  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Tetrlcof,  C.  PetOTlaE,  one  of  tbe  Thirty  Ty> 

. rants,  and  the  iMt  of  tbe  pretenders  who  ruled  Gaul 
I duringits  separation  from  the  empire  under  Gallienua 
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and  hia  nirceaaor.  He  reigned  in  GnnI  from  a.  d. 
*i0'7  to  274»  and  waa  defeated  by  Aurelian  in  274, 
at  the  battle  of  Chalont,  on  which  occaai<m  be  wma 
Iteiteved  to  hare  betrayed  hia  army  to  the  emperor. 
It  ia  certain  that  although  Tetricua,  along  with  hia 
Bon,  graced  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  waa  ' 
immediately  afterwarda  treated  with  the  greateat 
distinction  by  Aurelian. 

Teoeer  (fetwper).  1.  Sen  of  the  river-god  Sen- 
mander  by  the  Nymph  Idaea,  waa  the  first  king 
of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  aometimea  odled 
TVam.  Dordaoua  of  Samothraoe  came  to  Teuca, 
received  hia  daughter  Bntea  or  Ariabe  in  marriage, 
and  became  hia  successor  in  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  Dardanua  waa  a native  prince  of 
Troy,  and  Scamander  and  Teueer  immigrated  into 
Troaa  from  Crete^  bringing  with  them  the  worship 
of  Apollo  Smintheua*—^  Son  of  Telamon  and 
llcsione,  was  a step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  best 
archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  hia  return 
from  the  Trujan  war.  Telamon  refused  to  receive 
him  in  Salamia,  because  he  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  hit  brother  Ajax.  Teueer  thereupon 
sailed  away  in  search  of  a new  home,  which  he 
fmtnd  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  waa  given  to 
him  by  Belus,  king  of  Sidon.  He  there  founded 
the  town  of  Salamia,  and  married  Eune,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyprus,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of 
Asteha. 

Teneri.  [Mvau;  Tkoas.] 

Teumetanj  (Tfu^iTWodf ),  a mountain  in  BoeotU, 
near  Hypatua,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the  road 
from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcia.  It  was  from  this 
suouniain  that  liionyaua,  enraged  with  the  Tbebani, 
sent  the  fox  which  committed  such  devastations  in 
their  territory. 

Teata  (Tsvra),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians, assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  the  death 
of  her  htisl>and,  B.  c.  231.  In  consequence  of  the 
injuries  iofiicted  by  tlie  piratical  expeditions  of  her 
suhjocU  upon  the  Italian  roerebanta,  the  Homans 
sent  two  ambaasadon  to  demand  satisfaction,  but 
she  not  only  refused  to  oomply  with  their  demands, 
but  caused  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  to  be 
assassinated  on  bis  way  home.  War  waa  now  de- 
clared against  her  by  the  Homans.  The  greater 
part  of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to 
her  (B.C.  228),  on  condition  of  her  giving  up  the 
greater  part  of  her  dominions. 

Tettthnuiijt.  [Mysia.] 

Teuthrat  (Tei>dpar),  an  ancient  king  of  Mysia, 
who  married,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
adopted  as  his  daughter  Auge,  the  daughter  of 
Aleus.  He  also  received  with  hospitality  her  son 
Telephus,  when  the  latter  came  to  Asia  in  search 
of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mysia  by  Telephus,  [TKLKPtfcs.]  The  50 
daughters  of  Teuthras,  given  as  a rew'ard  to  Her- 
cules, are  called  by  Ovid  TetUknutiia  (urba. 

Teathnta  (Tsi^par:  prob.  Demirji- Oaglt)^  a 
mountHiu  in  the  Mysian  district  of  Teuthrania,  a 
b.W.  brnneh  of  Temnus.  It  contains  a celebrated 
pass,  called  the  Iron  6^'aies  (Z>emir  A'apa),  through 
wliich  all  caravans  >>etween  Smyrna  and  Onua 
(tlte  ancient  Pnisiaa)  must  needs  pass. 

Teatoborgianaii  Saltaa,  a range  of  hills  in 
Germany  covered  with  wood,  extending  N.  of  the 
Lippe,  from  OsnabrUck  to  Paderbom,  and  known 
in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Teutaburger 
V\'ald  or  l.tfpitciU  Wald.  It  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  deAmt  and  destmetioo  of  Virus  nd 
3 Roman  legions  by  the  Germaos  aoder  Anuaiu. 

A.  D.  9. 

Tant^SM  or  TetttSni,  a powerful  people  is  Ger- 
many, who  invaded  Gaul  and  the  Roouui  dosuoinbi 
along  with  the  Cirobri,  at  tbe  latter  end  of  the'2&d 
century  n.  c.  Tbe  history  of  their  invasMi  a 
given  under  Cimhm.  The  name  Teutooes  is  aot 
a collective  name  of  tbe  wh<^  people  of  Germut, 
as  some  writers  have  supposed,  bat  ooly  of  om 
particular  tribe,  who  probably  dwelt  oa  the  cosi: 
of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Cimbri. 

Thabor,  Tabor,  or  Atabyrlom  (*AtsA^ 
LX  X. : 'IroCilpior,  Joseph. : Jeb»i  Tar),  id  uolstrd 
mountain  at  the  E.  end  of  the  plain  of  Esdneloii  a 
Galile^  between  1700  and  1800  feet  high.  Ia 
summit  was  occupied  by  a fortified  town,  mif'. 
the  Maccabees  and  the  Homans.  This  » 
enough  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be,  as  a local  ca 
ditlon  asserts,  the  Isndy  mosintatn  on  which  w 
Sariour  was  transfigured ; although  the  uaditHm 
has  been  bolstered  up  by  a vsriatisn  of  the  sodm 
name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it  Jtbd 
i.  e.  the  AftMudaim  of  Ligkt. 

Tbabriea  or  Tabraca  (eaffpowo,  Ta4^:  Ts- 
5oreo).  a city  of  Numidia,  at  the  mouth  sf  tM 
river  Tusca,  and  on  tbe  frontier  towirdi  2eif< 
tana. 

TbUt  a celebrated  Athenian  eoortmi. 

who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  hs  n- 
peditioQ  into  Ana.  Her  name  is  best  knonfm 
the  stety  ttf  her  having  stimulated  tbe  coaqaer^' 
during  a great  festival  at  PerwepolU,  to  set  hiv  a 
the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings : but  this  sl)Md•!^ 
immortalised  as  it  has  been  by  Drydes't  fiato 
ode,  is  in  all  probability  a mere  fable.  Aftw  ok 
death  of  Alexander,  Thais  attached  bend;  a 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  by  whom  she  became  the  Doihtfi^ 
two  sons,  LMDtiscus  and  Lagoa,  and  of  s daa^t^ 
Irene. 

Thala  (OdAa),  a great  city  of  Numidia,  wt* 
tioned  by  Sallust  and  other  writers,  and  proha^^ 
identical  with  TelapU  (TeXswr^)  or  TbaU^* 
city  in  tbe  S.  of  Numidia,  71  Roman  miles 
of  Capsa.  It  was  tbe  S.  \V.  frontier  town  tows-*^ 
the  desert,  and  was  connected  by  a rosd  wtf 
Tacape  on  the  Syriis  Minor.  It  is  prohabJvs 
be  identified  with  /'Vriauafi,  or  with  tbs  Itff 
ruins  near  it,  called  Medmak  el  Kadima. 

Thal&mae  (9oAd^).  1.  A fortified  town  ii 
Elis,  situated  in  tbe  moontalns  above  Pylos.^1 
A town  in  Messenia,  probably  a little  to  the  L* 
the  river  Paroisus. 

ThaZaaaltu,  TaUi^u,  or  Talas^  a 
senator  of  the  time  of  Homnlus.  At  the  ^ 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  when  a laaidcc  s 
surpassing  beauty  was  carried  off  for  TbalsB^ 
the  persons  conducting  her,  in  order  to  protect  ^ 
against  any  as»aulto  from  others,  excUimsd  ”1^ 
Thalassiua”  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  wedi^ 
shout  with  which  a bride  at  Home  was  esndw^^ 
to  the  house  of  her  bridegroom. 

ThAlfia  (BoAfiy),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  tod 
of  the  Seven  Sag^  was  bom  at  Miieou  abo^ 

B.  c.  fi3b'.  and  died  about  546,  at  tbe  sge  sf 
though  the  exact  date  neither  of  his  birth  d«  ^ 
his  death  ia  known.  He  is  said  to  have 

the  eclipae  of  tbe  sun,  w’hich  happened  is  thrr^ 
of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes;  to  have 
I course  of  the  Halys  in  the  time  of  Croe«u;  ^ 

I Uter,  in  order  to  unite  the  lonians  w hen  threat^ 
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by  the  Per»lAni«  to  have  inetituted  a frdenti  council 
in  Teoa.  In  the  litU  of  the  Seren  Safrcc  hie  name 
•eema  to  hare  atood  at  the  head ; and  he  dUplayed 
hit  wiadom  both  by  political  la^acity,  and  by 
prudence  in  acquirins  vealth.  He  wae  aleo  one 
of  the  founders  in  Greece  of  the  study  of  philo- 
•ophy  and  mathematica.  In  the  latter  science 
howerer  we  find  attributed  to  him  only  proofs  of 
propositions  which  belong  to  the  first  elements  of 
geometry,  and  which  could  not  possibly  hare  enabled 
him  to  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  the 
course  of  the  hearenly  bodies.  He  may  howerer 
hare  obtained  bis  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  from  Kgrpt,  which  country  he  is 
said  to  hare  visited.  Thales  maintained  that  water 
is  the  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby,  that  it  is 
water,  out  of  which  everything  arises,  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itselL  Thalee  left  no 
works  behind  him. 

Th&lis  or  ThalHaa  (AoXsIr,  0oX^raf),  the 
celebrated  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a native  of 
Oortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  inritation  of  the  Spar- 
tans be  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by  the  influence 
of  his  music,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who 
had  visited  the  city  with  a plague,  and  composed 
the  factions  of  the  citisens,  who  were  at  enmity 
writh  each  other.  He  founded  the  2nd  of  the 
musical  schools,  which  flourished  at  Sparta,  the  1st 
having  been  establislied  by  Terpander.  The  date 
of  Thaletas  ii  uncertain,  but  he  may  probably  be 
placed  shortly  after  Terpander.  [Tirfaj<dbr.] 

Thilla  (0dA.«io,  6aAla),  L One  of  the  9 Muses 
and,  at  le.ist  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 
[Mt‘9Ai.]~2.  One  of  the  Nereides. « 3.  One 
of  the  ('harilee  or  Graces. 

ThAllo.  [Horak.] 

Thai  n a or  TrI&r,  IT.  JuTcntiu,  was  tribune  of ' 
the  ptebs  bl  c.  170  ; praetor  167  ; and  consul  163, 
w'hen  he  subdued  the  Corsicana  The  senate  voted 
him  the  honour  of  a thanksgiving;  and  he  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  at  the  inteliigence,  which  he 
received  as  he  was  offering  a sacrifice,  that  he 
drop!  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

Thambes  a moun- 

tain in  the  E.  of  NuInidu^  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Rubricstus. 

Thamjdfaii  or  ThamyditM  (ecMivSn»»f,  doMu- 
37rm),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabkus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The- 
piond, 

Tham^rii  or  ThAmfTRS  {B^upts\  an  ancient 
Thracian  bard,  was  a son  of  Philammon  and  the 
nvmph  Argiope.  In  his  presumption  he  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a trial  of  skill,  and  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  wns  deprived  by  them  of 
his  sight  and  of  the  power  of  tinging.  He  wss 
represented  with  a broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 
Thanitoa.  [Mohm] 

Thaput,  a city  of  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 
with  Rvsicada. 

Tbaps&cus  (0di^ajrot : O.  T.  Thiphsach : an 
A ram  ran  word  signified  a ford:  Gadttrnedf : Hu. 
St  the  ford  of  Ei-  Hamman^  near  /fuibbiA),  a city 
of  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  on  the 
Mt  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  2000  stadia  S.  of 
Zeugma,  and  15  parasangt  from  the  mouth  of  the 
nver  Chaboras  (the  Ataxes  of  Xenophon).  At 
this  place  was  the  usual,  and  for  a li>ng  time  the 
only  ford  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which  a passage 
was  made  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 
Thapflos  (9difw>:  1.  A city  oo  the 
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E.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a peninsula  of  the  aame  name 
{f$ola  <Ugli  Magmm\  founded  by  Dorian  colonista 
from  Megara,  who  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
found  Megnra  HybbL»2.  (Dsuku,  Ru.),  a city 
on  the  R coast  of  Byiacena,  in  Africa  Propria, 
where  Caesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army, 
and  finished  the  civil  war,  B.  c.  46. 

TUUoa  or  Thiios  (ddoos  : 0d<riot : Thato  or 
Thsio),  an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nestus.  It  was  at  a very  early  period 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  account 
of  its  i^uable  gold  mines.  According  to  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  were  led  by  Thasus,  son  of  Posei- 
don, or  Agenoc,  who  came  from  the  Kaa  in  search 
of  Europa,  and  from  whom  the  island  derived  its 
name.  Thasos  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Parians,  n.  c,  708,  and  among  the  colonists  was  the 
poet  Archilochus.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  Tba- 
sos  itself,  the  Thasians  possessed  still  more  valuable 
gold  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Thrace.  The  mines  in  the  island  had  been  most 
extensively  worked  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  productive. 
The  clear  surplus  revenue  of  the  Thasians  before 
the  Persian  conquest  amounted  to  20U,  and  some- 
times even  to  300  talents  (46.000^.,  66,0U04),  of 
which  sum  the  mines  in  Scapte  Hyle  produced  80 
talents,  and  those  in  the  island  somewbtt  less. 
They  possessed  at  this  time  a considerable  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the 
richest  and  moat  powerful  peoples  in  ^e  N.  of  the 
Aegaean.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonius,  and  subsequently  became  pari  of 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  They  revolted, 
however,  from  Athens  in  luc.  465,  and  after  sus- 
taining a siege  of  3 years,  were  subdued  by  Ci- 
mon  in  463.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  all  their  poesessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
again  revolted  from  Athens  in  411,  and  called  in 
the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  restored  to 
the  Atbenhuis  by  Thrasy bolus  in  407.  In  addition 
to  its  gold  mines,  Thasos  was  celebrated  for  its 
oiarble  and  its  wine.  The  soi4  however,  is  other- 
wise barren,  and  menu  even  at  the  present  day 
the  description  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archilo- 
chus,— **a»  ass's  back -bone,  overspr^  with  wild 
wood.**  The  principal  town  in  the  island,  also 
called  Thasos,  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  upon 
3 eminences.  There  are  still  a few  remains  of 
the  ancient  town. 

Tbaumaa  {^vftas\  sod  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and 
by  the  Oceanid  Klectra,  the  father  of  Iris  and  the 
Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  called  TkamimtMtuu,  Tkau- 
mon/is,  and  Tkammaniia  owpo. 

Tlteaetfitat  (0*cun|Toy),  an  Athenian,  the  son 
of  Eiiphmnius  of  Sunium,  is  introduced  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Plato's  TktaeUtuM  and  Saj>hi*U»^  in 
which  dialogues  he  is  spoken  of  as  a noble  and 
well-disposed  youth  ; aad  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  eapecially  in  the  study  of  geometry. 

ThM^htat  (Beayfrnt).  L Tyrant  of  Megara, 
obtained  bis  power  about  b.  c.  630,  having  espoused 
the  part  of  the  comm<malty  against  the  nobles. 
He  was  driven  out  before  his  death.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cylon.  (CrLox.]iM8.  A 
Thasmn,  the  ton  of  Tiroosthenea,  renown^  for  his 
eitraordinary  strength  and  sariftness.  He  gained 
numerous  victories  at  the  Olympian,  Pyihiao, 
Sc  2 
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Nemetin.  and  Iithinian  irflTnea.  and  ii  laiil  to  hare 
won  1300  crownt.  He  flourished  b c.  480. 

Th^&QO  (9<o>W^,  daughter  of  Citseus,  wife  of 
Aotenor,  and  priesteM  of  Athena  at  llion. 

TbiAno  (6«ai-»),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosophers  of  the  PTtha^forean  school, 
appears  to  havp  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  mother  by  him  of  Telauges,  Mnesarchus,  Myia, 
and  Arijniote  ; hut  the  accounts  respecting  her 
were  rarinjis.  Several  letters  are  extant  under  her 
name  ; and.  though  they  are  not  ffenuine,  they  are 
valuable  remains  of  a period  of  considerable  anti- 
quits. 

ThebM  (44^6cu),  in  the  poets  sometimes  Thabe 
Dor.en6a).aft.  Dlospdlif  M&gtu  (Ais<rvo- 
Ai»  ^cTfCAn,  i.  e.  <ir0oi  Ctin  of  Jact).  in  Scripture 
No  or  No  Ammon,  was  the  capital  of  Thebait,  or 
tapper  Egypt,  and,  for  a long  lime,  of  the  whole 
country*.  It  was  reputed  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  It  stood  in  about  the  centre  of  the  The- 
Iwid,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  alK>ve  Coptos,  and 
in  the  Nomos  Coptites.  It  is  said  to  hare  been 
fournled  by  Aethi  >piani ; but  this  is  of  course  only 
a ftirm  of  the  tnuiition  which  represents  the  civili* 
sati  *n  of  Upper  Egypt  as  haring  come  dowm  the 
Nil*.  Others  ascrilied  its  foundation  to  Osiris, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother,  and  others  to  Bu- 
siriv.  It  appears  tu  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
splendour,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  B.  r.  1600. 
The  fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks 
ns  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a hundred 
gates,  from  each  of  which  it  could  send  out  200 
war  chariots  fully  aimed.  Homer's  epithet  of 
•*  Hundred-Oalcd”  (iaordfirvAoi)  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  city  by  later  writers.  Its  real  extent 
was  calculated  by  the  Greek  writers  at  140  stadia 
(14  geog.  miles)  io  circuit;  and  in  Strabo's  time, 
when  the  long  transference  of  the  seat  of  power  to 
Lower  Egypt  had  causetl  it  to  decline  greatly,  it 
still  had  a circuit  of  80  stadia.  That  these  compu- 
mtioni  are  not  exaggerated,  is  proved  by  the  exist- 
ing ruins,  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  here  alwut  6 miles  wide ; while 
the  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  arc  perforated 
with  tombs.  These  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  mngniheent  in  the  world,  enclose  within  their 
site  the  4 modem  villages  of  Gintor,  Lnjpor^  Me- 
ilinet  AboH^  and  Gwtrneui  the  *2  former  on  the 
H.  and  the  2 latter  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river. 
They  consist  of  temples,  colossi,  sphinxes, and  obe- 
lisks. and,  on  the  W.  side,  of  tombs,  many  of 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, which  are  still  as  fresh  as  if  just  finished. 
These  ruins  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  great 
antiquity,  and  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  great  buildings  were  all 
erected  before  the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes 
was  taken  by  Cambyses,  and  the  wooden  habita- 
tions burnt ; after  which  time  it  never  regained  the 
rank  of  a capital  city;  and  thus  its  architectural 
monuments  escaped  that  Greek  influence  which  is 
so  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt.  Among 
tu  chief  buildings,  the  ancient  writers  mention  the 
.Mimnqnium.  with  the  2 colossi  in  front  of  it,  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  in  w*hich  one  of  the  3 chief 
colleges  of  priests  wss  established,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  kings.  To  describe  the  ruins  and  discuss 
their  identification,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article. 
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nus  fem,  Thfbiit;  Tkeba^  Taricish  <Sling),  lie 
chief  city  in  Ikieotia,  was  simaled  in  s plain  S.E. 
of  the  l^e  Hylice  and  N.  K.  of  PUueae.  \% 
acropolis,  which  w*at  an  oval  emmeoce  of  no  gtn: 
height,  was  called  Cadmaa  (KaSurie),  Wcau-e  it 
was  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  Cadmus,  iKe 
leader  of  a Phoenician  colony.  On  rach  ^ «f 
this  acropolis  is  a small  valley,  running  uphnath* 
Theban  plain  into  the  low  ridge  of  hiUs  by  viie) 
it  is  sepamted  from  that  of  PUtaeae.  Of  teas 
valleys,  the  one  to  the  \V’.  it  watered  by  ike  Dmrt ; 
and  the  one  to  the  E.  by  the  Ismenus;  boti  sf 
which  however  are  insignificant  stramlets.  tkoscs 
so  celebrated  in  ancient  story.  The  (Tester 
of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys,  and  vas 
some  time  after  the  acropolis.  It  is  said  thstik 
fortiheations  of  the  city  were  constructed  by  Aa- 
phion  and  his  brother  Zethus  ; and  that, 
Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  Ac: 
own  accord  and  formed  the  wall.  The  lerrimrr  • 
Thebes  was  called  TbebAis  (dvr^ait),  and  exvtjei 
E.-wards  as  far  as  the  Eulioean  sea.  No  ntyt 
more  celebrated  in  the  mythical  ages  of  0rw» 
than  Thebes.  It  was  here  that  the  use  of 
was  6rst  introduced  from  Phoenicia  into  W. 
rope.  It  was  the  reputed  binhpUce  of  the  ‘I pm 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  Hercules.  Itwaislwik 
native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresiaa,  ai  * 
of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It  was  the  v» 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Oedipua,  and  of  one  sf  tv 
most  celebrated  wars  in  the  mythical  aoaaii 
Greece.  Pnlynices,  who  had  been  expelW 
Thebes  by  his  brother  EteocleSi,  indaced  (lAff 
heroes  to  espouse  his  cause,  juid  marched 
the  city  ; but  they  were  all  defeated  aod  ibuiH 
the  Thebans,  with  the  exception  of  Adnste.  P-* 
lyniccs  and  Eteocles  falling  by  each  other'i  Vsa^ 
This  is  usually  called  the  war  of  the 
against  Thebes."  A few  yeare  afienrardi 
Epigoni,"  or  descendants  of  the  seven  kew% 
marched  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  feb-o 
death  ; they  took  the  city  and  rased  it  U*  ^ 
ground.  I'hebes  is  not  mentioned  by  Jlmt-  > 
the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  sopposed  cK>t 
to  have  recovered  from  its  devastation  by  the  Iv- 
goni.  It  appears  however  at  the  earliest  kistv^ 
period  as  a large  and  flourishing  city;  ssdii* 
represented  as  possessing  7 gates,  the  nsmbef » 
signed  to  it  in  the  ancient  legends. 
ment,  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  vw 
aristocracy,  or  rather  an  oligarchy,  which 
mied  to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  govenuneBt  k* 
long  time,  although  occasionally  excbanceC  ^ 
that  of  a democracy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ^ 
loponnesian  war,  however,  the  oligarchy 
disappears  ; and  Thebes  appears  under  a 
tical  form  of  government  from  this  time,  uU  it 
came  with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the 
The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  period  iswie 
rate  enemies  of  their  neighbours,  the  .Atheoi^*^ 
Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people  was  probable  » 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  desert 
cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in  the  great  strode  *#*'**• 
the  Persian  power.  In  the  Peloponnesian  »sf  i*» 
Thebans  naturally  espoused  the  Spartan  side,  wd 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  doamfal  of  Albers- 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  stites,  they 
soon  became  disgnsted  with  the  SportaD  suprcoisi^ 
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and  joined  the  confederacr  formed  acftinat  Sparta 
in  B.  c.  394.  Tlie  peace  of  Antalcidos  in  3U7  put 
an  end  tu  hiHtilitie*  in  Greece  ; but  the  treachenma 
b*‘izure  of  the  ("adniea  by  the  Lacedaemonian  ge- 
neral Phoel>idfis  in  38'2.  and  ita  recoTery  by  the 
Theban  exiles  in  379,  led  to  a war  between  Thebes 
and  Sparta,  in  which  the  former  not  only  recorered 
iu  independence,  but  fur  ever  destroyed  the  I^e- 
daemonian  supremacy.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
period  in  the  Theban  annals  ; and  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in 
371,  made  Thebca  the  hrst  power  in  Greece.  Her 
greatness  however  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre- 
eminent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  ; and  with  the  death  of  the  fbnser  at  the 
liattle  of  Mantinea  in  3(>2,  she  lost  the  supremacy 
which  she  had  so  recently  gained.  Soon  after- 
wards Philip  of  Macedon  b^an  to  exercise  a para- 
mount influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
The  Thebans  were  induced,  by  the  eloquence  of ' 
Demosthenes,  to  foi^t  their  old  animosities  against 
the  Athenians,  and  to  join  the  Utter  in  protecting 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ; but  their  united  forces 
were  defeated  by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  in  33B.  S<Mn  after  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a 
last  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were 
cruelly  punished  by  the  young  king.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander  in  336,  and  was  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and 
the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  ; 6000  inhabitaiita 
were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  as  slavet.  In  316  the 
city  was  rebuilt  by  Casaander,  with  the  asaistonce 
of  the  Athenians.  In  290  it  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  and  again  suffered  greatly.  Di- 
caearchus,  who  flourished  about  this  time,  has  left 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  city.  He  describes 
it  as  about  70  stadia  (nearly  9 miles)  in  circum- 
ference, in  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearance 
somewhat  gloomy.  He  says  that  it  is  plentifully 
provided  with  water,  and  contains  better  gardens 
than  any  other  city  in  Greece  ; that  it  is  most 
agreeable  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  plentiful 
supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water,  and  its  Urge  gar- 
dens ( but  that  in  winter  it  is  very  unpleasant, 
being  destitute  of  fuel,  exposed  to  floods  and  cold 
winds,  and  frequently  visited  by  heavy  Ulls  of 
snow.  He  further  represents  the  people  as  proud 
and  insolent,  and  always  ready  to  settle  disputes 
by  fighting,  rather  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  It  is  supposed  that  the  popuUtion  of  the 
city  at  this  time  may  have  been  between  50,000 
and  60,000  souls.  After  the  Macedonian  period 
Thebes  rapidly  declined  in  importance  ; and  it  re- 
ceived its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of 
its  territory  to  the  Deiphuuis.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  only  a village  in  bis  time  ; and  Pausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  2nd  centnry  of  the  Christian 
era,  says  that  the  Cadniea  alone  was  then  in- 
habited. The  modem  town  is  also  confined  to 
this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  a confuted  heap  of  ruins  — 2.  Sumamed 
FhthioticM  (&^ai  al  ♦di4srt5«i),  an  important 
city  ofThesaaly  in  the  district  Pbthiotia,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  with  a good  harbour. 
i*9.  A town  in  Lucania,  rarely  mentioned. 
Thib&U.  CAxovrrna] 

Thibd  ‘TvewAflurli}),  a city  of  Mysia,  on 

the  wooded  slope  of  M.  PUcus,  destroyed  by 
Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birtbpUce 
of  Andromache  and  Cbryseis.  It  existed  iu  the 
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I historical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it  had  va- 
nished. Its  site  was  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adraroyttium,  where  a beautiful  tract  of  country 
was  named,  after  it,  Tbebanus  campus  (tb 
rsSiov). 

Theooa  orTeIuMt(0«ada,  Joseph. : 0saiH  LX  X. : 
Tekua^  Ru.).  a city  of  Judaea,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  6 miles  8.  of  Bethlehem,  and  12  8.  of  .Je- 
rusalem, was  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos. 
(See  also  2 Cbron.  xL)  In  the  time  of  Jerome,  it 
was  a mere  village. 

ThelpffiA  orTelphom  (0Airovoa,T«X^ua<ra : 
TtA0oi/mof : nr.  Kaaeaa  Ru.),  a town  in  Arcadia 
on  the  river  Ladon. 

Theman,  a city  of  the  Edomites,  in  Arabia  Pc- 
traea,  whose  people  were  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom. 

Thimii  (0s^i),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 
was  married  to  Zeus,  by  whom  the  became  tlie 
mother  of  the  Horae,  Eunoraia,  Dice  (Astraea), 
Irene,  and  of  the  Moerae.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
Themis  ia  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  whence 
she  is  described  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of 
men,  and  as  convening,  by  the  command  of  Zeus, 
the  assembly  of  the  gods.  She  dwells  in  Olympus, 
and  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Hera.  She  it  also 
described  as  a prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
the  successor  of  Ge,  and  previous  to  Apollo. 
Nymphs  believed  to  be  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Themis  lived  in  a cave  on  the  river  Eridanus,  aud 
the  Hesperidea  also  are  called  daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented  on  coini 
rcseroUing  the  figure  of  Athena  with  a coroucupiu 
and  a pair  of  scales. 

ThbJtdjtcfn  (0«fil4nrvpa),  a plain  on  the  coast 
of  Puntus,  extending  K.  of  the  river  Iris  beyond  the 
Thennodon,  celebrated  from  very  ancient  times  as 
the  country  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  well  watered, 
and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ther- 
modon  was  a city  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Augustui.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  present  Tktrmtk  occupies  its 
site.  [Tnirmodon.] 

miioiljon  (0«Miirwi'),  a celebrated  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Meihodici,  was  a native  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  and 
lived  in  the  first  century  a.c.  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  but  of  these  only  the  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  remain.  The  physician  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  was  probably  a contemporary  of  the 
poet,  and  consequently  a different  person  from  the 
founder  of  the  Methodic!. 

ThemUtlos  (0f^loT«ot),  a distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  a Paphlagonian,  and 
flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards 
St  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
Jovian,  Valens,  Oratian,  and  Theodosius.  He 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  all  those  emperors,  and  was 
promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
*tate.  After  holding  various  public  offices,  and 
being  employed  on  many  important  embassies,  be 
was  made  prWeet  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  384.  So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  iu 
him  by  Theodosius,  that,  though  Tbemistius  was 
a heathen,  the  emoeror  entrusted  his  son  Aremdius 
to  the  tutorship  of  the  philosopher,  387.  The  life 
of  Tbemistius  probably  did  not  extend  beyond 
390.  Deiidea  the  emperors,  he  numbered  among 
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hi«  fri«T)df  the  chief  ormton  and  philotAphert  of 
the  ape,  Chriituin  m well  at  heathen.  Not  only 
Libaniua,  bnt  Greifory  of  Naaianzut  nito  wae  hit 
friend  and  corretpondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an 
epistle  itill  extant,  calit  him  the  ^ king  of  argu- 
menu.**  The  orationt  (woAjti/to)  \Ay«t)  of  The- 
mittiut,  extant  in  the  time  of  Pbotiut,  were  36  in 
number,  of  which  33  have  come  down  to  at  iu  the 
original  Greek,  and  one  in  a Latin  vert  on.  The 
other  two  were  tuppoted  to  be  lott,  until  one  of 
them  wat  ditcovervKi  by  Cardinal  Main,  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  1816.  The  beat 
edition  of  the  Orationt  it  by  Dindorf,  Lipt.l8d'2,8vo. 

Thlmittdclei  the  celebrated 

Athenian,  wat  the  ton  of  Neodea  and  .Abrotonon, 
a Thracian  woman,  and  wat  bom  about  s.c.  514. 
In  hit  youth  he  had  an  impetuout  character  ; he 
displayed  great  intellectual  power  combined  with 
a lofty  ambition  and  detire  of  (>oliiical  dittinction. 
He  began  hit  career  by  telling  himtelf  in  oppoei* 
lion  to  thote  who  bad  mott  power,  among  whom 
Aristidet  wat  the  chieL  The  fame  whwh  Mil* 
tiadet  acquired  by  hit  generaJthip  at  Marathon 
made  a deep  impreuion  on  Theniittoclet ; and  he 
taid  that  the  trophy  of  Milttadet  would  not  let  him 
•ieep.  Hit  rival  Arittidet  wat  ottracixed  in  483, 
to  which  event  Themistoclet  contributed ; and 
from  thia  time  he  wat  the  political  leader  in 
Alhent.  In  481  he  wat  Archnn  Eponymut.  It 
wat  about  thit  time  that  he  periuaded  the 
Atheniant  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  tilver 
minet  of  Laurium  in  building  thipt,  inttead  of 
diitributing  it  among  the  Athenian  ciiixent.  Hit 
great  object  wat  to  draw  the  Atheniant  to  the  tea,  ' 
at  he  wat  convinced  that  it  wni  only  by  their  fleet 
that  Athena  could  repel  the  Pertiant  and  obtain 
the  tupremacy  in  Greece.  Upon  the  invation  of' 
Greece  by  Xerxet,  Themittoclet  wat  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  ; and  to  hit 
energy,  prudence,  foresight,  and  courage  the  Greeks 
Buiiniy  owed  their  salvation  from  the  Persian 
dominion.  Upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  the 
Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Themistoclet,  deserted 
their  city,  and  removed  their  women,  children,  and 
inflrm  persons  to  Salamis,  Aegina,  and  Troexen  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Persians  took  possession  of 
Athena,  the  Peloponnesiaus  were  anxious  to  retire 
to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Themislocles  used  ail 
his  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to  remain 
and  flght  with  the  Persians  at  SaUmis,  and  with 
the  gr**8trst  difliculty  persuaded  the  Spartan  com* 
mauder  Ktirybiades  to  stay  at  Salamis.  But  as 
■loon  as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made  its  appearance,  the 
PeioponnesiaiiB  were  again  anxious  to  sail  away ; 
and  when  Themislocles  saw  that  he  should  be  un* 
alile  to  persuade  them  to  remain,  he  sent  a faithful 
•lave  to  the  Persian  comnutndert,  informing  them 
that  the  Gn^eks  intended  to  make  their  escape, 
and  that  the  I’ersians  had  now  the  opportunity  of 
aecuniplishing  a noble  enterprise,  if  they  would 
only  cut  off  the  ri  treat  of  the  Greeks.  The  Per- 
sians lielieved  what  they  were  told,  and  in  the 
night  their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
between  Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  Greeks 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight;  and  the  result  was 
the  great  and  glorious  victory,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed.  This 
victory,  which  was  due  to  Themislocles,  established 
diis  reputation  among  the  Greeks.  On  his  visiting 
Sparta,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  honours 
by  the  Spartans,  who  gave  Eurybiades  the  palm 
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of  btmveiy,  and  to  Thenistocles  the  palm  of  wisden 
and  skill,  with  a crown  of  olive,  and  the  bett 
chariot  that  Sparta  possessed.  The  Athe&iso« 
began  to  restore  their  ruined  city  after  the  bsf* 
baiians  had  left  the  country,  and  Tbemistodrs 
advised  them  to  rebuikl  the  walls  ^ 
them  stronger  than  before.  The  Spartans  seit 
an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade  them  forb* 
fying  their  city,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  motri 
I except  a miserable  jealosuy.  TheraUtocies.  how- 
ever, went  on  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  where  be 
amused  the  Spartans  with  lies,  till  the  walls  were 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a slate  of  defence.  It 
was  upon  his  advice  also  that  the  Athenians  (nrt- 
fled  the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  influence  of  Thr* 
mistocles  does  not  appear  to  have  survived  th* 
expulsion  of  the  Persians  &om  Greece  sad  the 
fortiflcati<m  of  the  porta.  He  was  pmhably  jast; 
accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair 
he  had  no  scruples  about  the  way  of  sccomplishui 
an  end.  A story  is  told,  that  ^ter  the  retreat  >( 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek  flfet  was 
wintering  at  Pagasae,  Themistoclet  told  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  public  iMembly  that  he  had  s Hdese 
to  propose  which  wat  benefleial  to  the  state.  b«t 
could  not  be  expounded  to  the  many.  Ahsudfi 
was  named  to  receive  the  secret,  and  to  rep^i 
upon  it.  His  report  was  that  nothing  eoold  be 
more  profitable  than  the  •cheme  of  TheBuuxei, 
but  nothing  more  unjust  ; and  the  .Aihesia:^ 
abided  by  the  report  of  Aristides.  In  471  Tse 
mistocles  was  ostracised  from  Athens,  and 
to  Argos.  After  the  discovery  of  the  tressona:'^ 
correspondence  of  Pausanias  with  the  Prn>- 
king,  the  Lacedaemonians  tent  to  Atheiii  to  w 
ciise  Themistoclet  of  being  privy  to  the  desgs  d 
Paosanias.  Thereupon  the  Athenians  sect  f 
persons  with  the  Lacedaemonians  with  inttra 
tions  to  arrest  Themislocles  (466).  TheaistK-'^ 
hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  bis.  srv: 
fled  from  Argos  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
king  of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  be 
home.  Admetus  w'as  no  friend  to  Tbemhi^'^ 
but  his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  wocli  k*  .< 
protected  if  he  would  take  their  child  in  bi«s*3\  | 
and  sit  on  the  hearth.  The  king  somi  cso>cc<  J 
and  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  niwd 
tip,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  Lwe 
da«‘monian  and  Athenian  agents.  Themut*'^'^ 
Anally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety. 
was  now  dead  (465),  and  Artaxerxes  wss  oo  ^ 
throne.  Themislocles  went  up  to  visit  the 
at  his  royal  residence ; and  on  bis  arrival  he  is* 
the  king  a letter,  in  which  he  promised  to  ds  '” 
k ng  a good  service,  and  prayed  that  be  csig^>*  ^ ; 
allowed  to  wait  a year,  and  then  to  expUic  ps* 
•onalty  what  brought  him  then^  In  a ^ 
made  himself  master  of  the  Persian  languari^  ^ 
the  Persian  usages,  and,  being  presented  is  ^ 
king,  he  obtained  the  greatest  influence  over 
and  such  as  no  Greek  ever  before  enyjyed; 
owing  to  his  high  reputation  and  the  hopn  tv‘ 
he  gave  to  the  king  of  subjecting  iheOw^’“ 
the  Persians.  The  king  gave  him  s hsas**’®' 
allowance,  after  the  Persian  fashion ; 

supplied  him  with  bread  nominally,  but  psd  , 

aonuaily  fifty  talents.  Lampsscus  supplwd  I 
and  Myus  the  other  provisions.  Befo«  be<«^  d 
accompiiBh  any  thing  he  died ; some  ^ I 
poisoned  himself,  finding  that  he  could  I 
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his  promise  to  the  king.  A monument  n't!!  ereeted 
to  hi*  memory  in  the  Agon  of  M{^!lleBia,  which 
place  wa«  within  his  goTemment.  It  it  said  that 
sit  bone*  were  secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  hit  re- 
tationa,and  prirately  interred  there.  Tbemittoclet 
died  in  449,  at  the  age  of  65.  Tbemittoclet  on- 
doubtedly  pottetted  great  talenta  at  a ttaietman, 
great  political  tagacity,  a ready  wit,  and  excellent 
judgment:  but  he  wat  not  an  bonett  man;  and, 
like  many  other  clever  men  with  Kttle  morality, 
he  ended  hit  career  unhappily  and  inglorioutly,  an 
e.xile  and  a traitor  too.  21  letters  attribnt^  to 
Themittoelei  are  tpuriout. 

ThemiitdginM  (Ot^oroyenfv),  of  Syracuse,  it 
said  by  Xenophon  {HdL  ill  1.  § 2)  to  have  written 
a work  on  the  Anabaait  of  Cyrus ; but  most  mo- 
dem writers,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
cuppote  that  Xenophon  really  refers  to  hit  own 
work,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  name  of  Themis- 
togcnes. 

Thetelftt  son  of  Hegylut,  was  a 

Lacedaemonian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Dipoetiut  and  Scylllt.  He  therefore  flourished 
about  B.  c.  550. 

Theocljhn^aos  (0»oaXd>i#rot),  son  of  Poly- 
phides  of  Hyperatia,  and  a descendant  of  Me-  | 
tampui,  was  a soothsayer,  and  in  consequence  of  a i 
murder,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Teleroachus  when  the  latter  quitted  Sparta  to 
return  to  Ithaca. 

Tbeocosmna  (&t6Koaf*os\  of  Megan,  a statu- 
ary, flourished  about  8.  C.  435—450. 

Thadciittlt  (6*d«rp(ror).  L Of  Chios,  an  orator, 
sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Kphorus  and  Theopnmpus ; and  the  latter  was  his 
fellow-citizen  and  political  opponent,  Theopompus 
belonging  to  tbe  aristocratic  and  Macedonian,  and 
Theocritiu  to  the  democratic  and  patriotic  party. 
1‘beocriliu  is  said  to  have  also  given  deep  offence 
to  Alexander  by  the  sarcastic  wit,  which  appears 
to  have  been  tbe  chief  cause  of  hit  celebrity,  and 
which  at  last  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus,  in  revenge  for  a jest  upon 
the  king's  single  eye.  None  of  his  works  are 
extant  with  the  exception  of  2 or  5 epigrams, 
among  which  it  a very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. 
«»8.  The  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagnras  and  Philinna. 
He  visited  Alexandria  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  received  the  in- 
struction of  Philetas  and  Atclepiadet,  and  began 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a poet  His  first  efforts 
obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with 
his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  8.  c.  2H5,  and  in 
whose  praise,  therefore,  the  poet  wrote  tbe  I4th, 
)5th,  and  17ih  Idyls.  At  Alexandria  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratat,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  6th  Idyt  Theocritus  afterwards 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
Hiero  11.  It  appears  from  the  16th  Idyl  that 
Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the  want  of 
liberality  on  tbe  part  of  Hiero  hi  rewarding  him 
for  his  poems,  and  with  tbe  political  state  of  his 
native  country.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  he  devoted  the  Utter  part  ef  hk  life  almost 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of 
nature  and  of  country  life,  on  his  representations 
of  which  his  fiime  chiefly  resta  Theocritus  was 
the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a branch  of  Greek, 
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and.  through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman 
literature.  The  bucolic  idyU  of  Theocritus  are  of 
a dramatic  and  mimetic  cliancter.  They  are  pic- 
tures of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  common  people  of 
Sicily ; whence  their  name,  stSuXAia.  The 
pastoral  poems  and  romance*  of  later  times  are  a 
totally  different  sort  of  composition  from  the  bu- 
colics of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
affected  sentiment,  the  pure  innocence,  and  the 
primeval  simplicity,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  imaginary  ^epherds  of  a fictitious  Arcadia. 
He  merely  exhibits  simple  and  faithful  picture*  of 
the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  people,  in  a tho- 
roughly  objective,  although  truly  poetical  spirit. 
Dr^atic  simplicity  and  truth  are  impressed  upon 
the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems,  into  the  colour- 
ing of  which  be  has  thrown  much  of  the  natural 
comedy  which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life 
of  a free  people.  The  collection,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theocritus,  consists 
of  30  poems,  called  by  tbe  general  title  of  /t/ys,  a 
fragment  of  a few  lines  from  a poem  entitled 
firfesfre, and  22 epigrams  in  theGreek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolic,  and  were  not 
all  written  by  Theocritus.  Those  idyls,  of  which 
the  genuineness  is  the  most  doubtful,  are  the 
12tb,  )7th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  26tb,  27th,  29th, 
and  30th.  The  dialect  of  Theocritus  is  a mixed 
or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new  or  softened 
Doric  predominates.  The  best  editions  of  I'heo- 
critus  are  by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1819,  and  by  Wiiste- 
nuuin,  Gothae,  1830. 

Tboodoctis  (©soSs'imjT),  of  Pbaseli^  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a highly  distinguished  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He 
was  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a pupil  of  Isocrates 
and  Aristotle.  The  greater  part  his  life  was 
spent  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  41. 
The  people  of  bis  native  city  honoured  the  memory 
ot  Theodecles  with  a statue  in  their  agora,  which 
Alexander,  when  he  stopped  at  Phaseiis  on  his 
march  towards  Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to 
show  his  respect  for  the  memoiy  of  a man  who 
had  been  associated  w'ith  himself  by  means  of 
Aristotle  and  philosophy.  The  passages  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  Theodretes  is  mentioned,  show  the 
strong  regard  and  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  philosopher.  Theodectes  devoted 
himself,  daring  the  first  part  of  his  life,  entirely  to 
rhetoric,  and  afterward*  he  turned  his  attention  to 
tragic  poetry.  He  was  a professional  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  composer  of  oratiwit  for  others  and 
was  in  part  dependent  on  this  profession  for  his 
Bubsistenre.  None  of  tbe  works  of  Theodectes 
have  come  down  to  us  He  %rote  56  tragedies, 
which  were  very  popular  among  hit  contemporaries. 
Hit  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  the  ancient  waiters 

Tbooddrfttat  (Oso&epvrror),  an  eminent  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  5th  century,  was  bom  at  Antioch 
I about  A.  D.  393,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Cyrus, 

' or  Cyrrhus,  a small  city  near  the  Euphrates,  in 
420  or  423.  He  was  accused  of  Iwing  a Nes- 
torian,  and  was  in  consequence  deposed  at  the 
second  council  of  Kphesns  in  449;  bat  he  was 
restored  to  hts  diocese  at  the  council  of  Chalcedoti, 
iu  451,  upon  his  anathematising  Ncstorios  and 
his  doctrines.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  457  or 
458.  Theodoret  was  a man  of  learning  and  of 
sound  judgn>ent  Tbe  most  important  of  his  works 
are  : 1.  CommentarUt  on  various  books  of  the  Old 
3c  4 
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and  New  Tettamenti,  in  which  he  adnpti  the 
method,  not  of  a continuous  coimnenury,  but  of 
pritposinv  and  solrinf?  those  difficulties  which  he 
thinks  likely  to  occur  to  a thoughtful  reader.  2. 
An  in  5 U>okt,  intended  as 

a cominiiaiion  of  the  History  of  Eusebius.  It 
lie^ns  with  the  history  of  Arianism,  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  ends  in  429.  S.  An 
apoioiretic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit  the  con- 
firmations  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  contained  in 
the  fientile  philosophy.  4.  Ten  Orations  on  Prori- 
denre.  The  complete  editions  of  Theodoret  are 
by  S^miond  nnd  Oamier,  5 vok.  fo.,  Paris,  1642 
—1684,  and  by  Schnixe  and  Noesselt,  Halae  Sax. 
1769 — 1774,  5 vols.  in  10  parts  8to. 

Theoddriat.  (Vacca.] 

Theodoricos  or  Theodirlooi.  LX.  King  of; 
the  V'lslifuths  from  a.  d.  41U  to  451,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wallia,  but  appears  to  hare  been  the  son 
of  the  great  Alaric.  He  fell  fighting  on  the  side 
of  .Autius  and  the  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of 
Chninni,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated  451.**  2. 
II.  King  of  the  Visigoths  a.  o.  452 — 466,  2nd 
sou  of  Th>>odoric  I.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
bv  the  murder  of  his  brother  Thorismond.  He 
riiivd  over  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
He  was  A<«sAssinated  in  466  by  his  brother  Kuric, 
wlio  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Theodoric  II. 
was  a patron  of  letters  and  learned  men.  The 
poet  Sidonius  Apollinaris  resided  for  some  time  at 
h s court.— 8.  Sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Oktrogoths,  succeeded  his  father  Theodemir,  in 
475.  He  was  at  6rst  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  emperor.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  Theodoric,  Zeno  gave  him  permission 
to  invoite  Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoacer 
from  the  country.  Theodoric  enter^  Italy  in 
4H9,  and  after  defeating  Odoacer  in  3 great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Raveniia,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
r*-fuge.  .After  a siege  of  3 years  Odoacer  capitu- 
Iu:<nl  on  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric  should 
lule  jointly  over  Italy;  but  Odoacer  was  soon 
aiteraards  murdered  by  his  more  fortunate  rival 
(49.1).  Theodoric  thns  became  master  of  Italy, 
which  he  ruled  for  33  years,  till  his  death  in  526. 
His  long  reign  w*as  prosperous  and  beneticent,  and 
under  his  sway  Italy  recovered  from  the  ravages 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  for  so  many  years. 
Theodoric  was  also  a patron  of  literature  ; and 
mnnng  bis  ministers  were  Cassiodorus  and  Uo<^ 
thius,  the  two  last  writers  who  can  claim  a place 
iu  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  But  prosperous 
as  had  lieen  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  his  last  days 
were  darkened  by  dispirtes  with  the  Catholics,  and 
bv  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Boethius 
and  Symmachus,  whotri  he  accused  of  a conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  remorse. 
It  it  related  that  one  evening,  when  a large  fish 
was  served  on  the  tabic,  be  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  h'  ad  of  Symmachus,  and  was  so  terrified  that 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 
Theodoric  was  buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a monu- 
ment was  ( riveted  to  his  memory’  by  his  daughter 
AmaUsuiiiha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a por- 
pbynr  vase,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

Theoddridu  (0fo8wpi3at),  of  Syracuse,  a lyric 
and  epi<;ramniAiic  poet,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  235. 
He  had  a ]4ace  in  the  Harlami of  Meleager.  There 
are  18  of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
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I Tfa86d5ms  L Of  Brsaotiem.  a 

rhetitiician,  and  a coiitciDporary  of  Plato,  vtia 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptuoosly.  Cuers 
describes  him  as  excelling  rather  in  the  ther^r 
than  the  practice  of  his  an.  — 2.  A philosephrf  of 
the  Cyrenaic  school,  to  one  branch  of  vhxA  b< 
gave  the  name  of  **  Theodorians,’'  H« 

is  usually  designated  by  ancient  writen  the  Alheou 
He  was  a disciple  of  tbe  younger  .Aristippoi,  sef 
was  banished  from  Cyrene,  but  on  w'hat  occasion  u 
not  stated.  He  then  went  to  Athens,  and  osir 
escaped  being  cited  before  the  Areopagus,  by  tse 
influence  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus.  lie  wassftrt- 
wards  banished  from  Athens,  p>robablr  with  Der&f- 
trius(807),  and  went  to  Alexandria,  where  bi 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  Pu^eiBy  sod  «f 
i Lagus,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Erj;4: 
it  it  not  unlikely  that  he  shared  the  ovrrthnv 
and  exile  of  Dt'metrius.  While  in  the  service  sf 
Ptolemy,  Theodorus  was  sent  on  an  embassr  to 
Lysimachat,  whom  he  offended  by  the  freedom 
his  reraarka  One  answer  which  he  made  tn  t 
threat  of  crucifixion  which  I.yaimaehus  had  nee, 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  ancient  wriien. 
**  Employ  such  threats  to  those  courtiers  of  yoon. 
for  it  matters  not  to  Theodore  whether  he  rou  ■. 
the  ground  or  in  the  air.**  He  returned  at  leEp 
to  Cyrene,  where  he  appears  to  have  ended  tx 
days.  — 8.  An  eminent  rhetorician  of  tbe  igr  d 
Augustus,  w-as  a native  of  Oadara,  in  the  eotscy 
east  of  the  Jordan.  He  settled  at  Rhodes,  vkrts 
Tiberius,  afterwards  emp>eror,  during  bis  fetire®**: 
(b.  c.  6— a.  d.  2)  to  that  island,  was  Me  sf  l>k 
hearers.  He  also  taught  at  Rome ; but  wbedM-r 
his  settlement  at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhode*  s 
uncertain.  Theodorus  w'as  the  founder  of  s arW 
of  rhetoricians,  called  ^Theodorei,"  as  distinrthhei 
from  tbe  Apollodnrei,"or  followers  of  .Apcdlodarw 
of  Pergamut,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  .Augwm 
Caesar  at  Apollonia.  Theodorus  wrote  n»\f 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost. — 4.  A Greek  bmcL 
sumamed  Prodromu*^  who  lived  in  the  first 
tbe  12th  century.  He  was  held  in  great  re|iv'/ 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a scholar  and  pditlesopka. 
and  wrote  upon  a great  V’ariety  of  subjects  Se’*^ 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  wkiefa 
following  may  be  mentioned  : 1.  A metrical  ntoiXf 
in  9 books,  on  the  loves  of  Rbodanthe  and  PofK>i. 
written  in  iambic  metre,  and  exhibiting  very  litt^ 
ability.  2.  A poem  entitled  liai^myomaei^  » 
iambic  verse,  on  **  tbe  battle  of  the  mice  and  c%l 
in  imitation  of  the  Hemerie  Batrachoiuyomsc^i^ 
This  pnece  is  often  app>ended  to  the  editiom  d 
Aesop  and  Babriaa.  — 8.  Tbe  nan»e  of  2 
Saiman  artists.  (I.)  The  son  of  Rhoecas.  sad 
brother  of  Teleclea,  flourisbed  about  B.  c.  6(H>.  ^ 
was  an  architect,  a statuary  in  bronxe,  and  a set^p 
tor  in  wood.  He  wrote  a work  on  the 
at  Samoa,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  as  wrl)  u b* 
father.  Or,  considering  the  time  which  nri  s 
building  would  occupy,  the  treatise  may  peHup  hr 
ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodorus.  lie  va*  s®* 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  erection  of  the  khy* 
rinth  of  Lemnoa  ; and  he  prepiared  tbe  louBiiss^ 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  In 
tion  with  his  brother  Telecle*.  he  made  the 
statue  of  Apollo  Pythius  for  tbe  Samians. sco^dirg 
to  the  fixed  rules  of  the  hieratic  style.  (2)Th# 
son  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Theedsnt*. 

I and  grandson  of  Rhoecus,  fioorishod  aboot  ^ * 
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the  times  of  Croetus  and  Polvcrete*,  and  obtained 
such  ivnowti  as  a statuary  in  bronze,  that  the  in- 
Tention  of  that  art  was  aacribed  to  him,  in  con- 
junction with  his  grandfather.  He  also  practised 
the  arts  of  engraving  metals  (Topfim«r^,ctir^i/uni), 
and  of  gem-eiigraring  ; his  works  in  those  depart- 
ments being  celebrated  gold  and  silver  craters,  and 
the  ring  of  Polycrates. 

TbeodoaiopiSu  (0«o8<xr>omXit : prob.  Erze^ 
roa/n),  a city  of  Armenia  Major,  S.  of  the  Araxes, 
and  42  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  which  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Kuphralos : built  by  Theo- 
doiiius  II.  as  a mountain  fortress:  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  Anastasius  and  Justinian.  Its 
position  made  it  a place  of  commercial  importance. 
There  were  other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of 
any  great  consequence. 

Tbidditlof.  L Sumamed  the  Oraat,  Roman 
emperor  of  the  Fast,  a.  i>.  378 — 395,  was  the  son 
of  the  general  Theodosius  who  restored  Rritain  to 
the  empire,  and  was  beheaded  at  Carthage  in  the 
reiun  of  Volens,  376.  The  future  emperor  was 
born  in  Spain  about  346.  He  receieed  a good 
education  ; and  he  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
his  own  father,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  British 
campaigns.  During  his  father's  life-time  he  was 
rais^  to  the  rank  of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where 
he  defeated  the  Sarmatsans  (374),  and  saved  the 
province.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired 
before  court  intrigues  to  his  native  country.  He 
acquired  a considerable  military  reputation  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father;  and  after  the  death  of  Valent, 
who  frll  in  battle  against  the  Ooths,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  FUst  by  Grattan,  who  felt 
himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  empire. 
The  Homan  empire  in  the  East  was  then  in  a 
critical  positron ; for  the  Homans  were  disheart- 
ened by  the  bloody  defeat  which  they  bad  sus- 
taimsl,  and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in  their  victory. 
Theodosius,  however,  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed  ; he  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  Goths,  and  concluded 
a peace  with  the  barbarians  in  382.  In  the  follow-  I 
ing  year  (383)  Maximus  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Britain,  and  invaded  Gaul  with  a power- 
ful army.  In  the  war  which  followed  Oratian  was 
sUin ; and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  enter  into  a contest  with  Maximus, 
acknowledged  the  latter  enipemr  of  the  countries 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  he  secured  to 
Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Oratian.  Italy,  Africa, 
and  western  Illyncum.  But  when  Maximus  ex- 
pelled Valentinian  from  Italy  in  387,  Theodosius 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  marched  into 
the  West  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army.  After 
defeating  Maximus  in  Pannonia,  Theodosius  pur- 
sued him  across  the  .\lps  to  Aquileia.  Here  Maxi- 
mus was  surrendered  by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theo- 
dtHius  and  wa*  put  to  death.  Theodosius  spent 
the  winter  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  year 
(389)  he  entered  Home  in  triumph,  accompanied 
by  Valentinian  and  his  own  son  Honorius.  Two 
events  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  about  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  as  erideivce  of  his  uncertain 
character  and  his  savage  temper.  In  387  a riot 
took  place  at  Anti’^h.  in  which  the  statues  of  the 
emperor,  of  his  hither,  and  of  his  wife  were  thrown 
down  ; but  these  idle  demonstrations  wt-re  quickly 
suppressed  by  an  armed  force.  When  Theodosius 
beard  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Antioch  from  the 
fauk  of  a dty,  stripped  it  of  its  possessions  tod 
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privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
village  dependent  on  l^aodicea.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  Antioch  and  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  he  pardoned  the  city,  and  all 
who  hod  taken  part  in  the  riot.  The  other  event 
is  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Theo- 
dosius. In  390,  while  the  empemr  was  at  Milan, 
a serious  riot  broke  out  at  Thossalonica,  in  which 
the  imperial  officer  and  several  of  his  troops  were 
murdered.  Theodosius  resolved  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  city.  An  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thestaionica  ; the  people 
were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus  ; and  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  full,  the  soldiers  received  the 
signal  for  a massacre.  F'or  3 hours  the  spectators 
were  indiscriminately  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  7000  of  them.  or.  as  some  accounts 
say,  more  than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  insurrection.  St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  represented  to  Theodosius  his  crime  in  a 
letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  could 
efface  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when  the  emperor 
proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  the  archbishop 
stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demanded  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.  The  conKience-struck 
Theodosius  humbled  himself  before  the  church, 
which  bus  recorded  his  penance  as  one  of  its  great- 
est victories.  He  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  impe- 
rial power,  and  in  the  posture  of  a suppliant  in  the 
church  of  Milan  entreated  pardon  for  bis  great  sin 
before  ail  the  congregation.  After  8 months,  the 
emperor  was  rrstor^  to  communion  with  the 
church.  Theodosius  spent  3 years  in  Italy,  during 
which  he  established  Valentinian  II.  on  the  throne 
of  the  West.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentinian  was  slain 
in  392  by  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugenius  to  the 
empire  of  the  West.  This  involved  Theodosius  in 
a new  war;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
both  of  Eugenius  and  Arbogastes  in  394.  Theo- 
dosius died  at  Milan  4 months  after  the  defeat  of 
Eugenius,  on  the  I7th  of  January  395.  His  2 
sons,  Arcadins  and  Honorius,  had  aIre.ody  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augutti,  and  it  waa  ar- 
ranged that  the  empire  should  be  divided  between 
them,  Arcadins  having  the  East,  and  Honorius  the 
West.  Theodosius  was  a firm  Catholic,  and  a 
fierce  opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and 
all  heretics.  It  was  in  his  reign  alto  that  the 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place  ; and  we 
still  possess  a large  number  of  the  Ivws  of  Theo- 
dosius, prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  p'gan  reli- 
gion, and  forbidding  the  heathen  worship  under 
severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  extending  to  death. 
— »n.  Homan  emperor  of  the  F-ast.  a.  o.  408 — 
450.  was  bom  in  401,  and  was  only  7 years  of  age 
at  the  death  of  his  father  Arradius,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. Theodosius  was  a weak  prince  ; and  his 
sister  Pulcheria,  who  became  his  guardian  in  4l4, 
possessed  the  virtual  govemmenl  of  the  empire 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign.  The  prin- 
cipal external  events  in  the  reign  of  Theod«tsius 
were  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  only  lasted 
a short  time  (421 — 422).  and  was  terminated  by 
a peace  for  100  years,  and  the  war  with  the  Huns, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
per.x,  snd  compelled  him  at  length  to  conclude  a 
disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  440.  Theo- 
dosius died  in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Pulcbaria,  who  prudently  took  for  bar  colleague  in 
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the  empire  tbe  senator  Marcian,  and  made  him 
her  husband.  Tbeodoaitu  had  been  married  in 
421  to  the  accompliihed  Athenait,  tbe  daughter 
of  the  sophist  Leontius,  who  received  at  her  bap- 
tism the  name  of  Eodocia.  Their  daughter  Ru- 
doxia  was  married  to  Valentinian  III.,  the  emperor 
of  the  West.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and 
that  of  Valentinian  III.,  was  made  the com(Miation 
called  the  Codex  ThfodoeiamuM.  It  was  published 
in  458.  It  consists  of  16  books,  which  aredi^ided 
into  titles,  with  appropriate  rubricae  or  headinirt; 
and  the  constitutions  belonging  to  each  title  are 
arranged  under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
first  5 books  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Ju$  Crtvatum;  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  books  contain  the  law  that  re- 
lates to  the  constitution  and  administration ; tbe 
9th  book  treats  of  criminal  law*  the  10th  and 
1 Ith  treat  of  the  public  revenue  and  some  matters 
relating  to  procedure;  the  12th,  13th,  1 4th  and 
15th  books  treat  of  the  constitution  and  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  towns  and  other  corporations;  and 
the  1 6th  contains  the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  best  edition  of  this  Code  with  a 
commentaiT  is  that  of  J.  GothoA^ns,  which  was 
edited  after  his  death  by  A.  Marville,  Lyon,  1665, 
6 vola  fo. ; and  afterwards  by  Ritter,  Leipcig, 
1736 — 1745,  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  that  by  Hknel  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Ante- 
JnMinianeum^  Bonn,  1837. ^HI.  Literary.  1.  Of 
Bithynia.  a mathematician,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  by  Vitruvius,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
him  as  the  inventor  of  an  universal  sun-diaL» 
2.  Of  Tripolis,  a mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
some  distinction,  who  appears  to  have  flourished 
later  than  tbe  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  the  3 following  are  extant,  and 
have  been  published.  1.  a treatise  on 

the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  sircles 
described  on  its  surface.  2.  Xl*fA  iifAspiliv  aol 
yvitritr.  3.  I1(pl  oltciioeurp. 

Thedddta  (€ko8drif\  an  Athenian  courtezan, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
class  in  Greece,  is  introduced  as  a speaker  in 
Xenophon's  Memorobilta  (iii.  11.)  She  at  last 
attached  herself  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  bis 
murder,  she  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Theogitii  (B^oyrtr).  1.  Of  Megan,  an  an- 
cient elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  hare  flou- 
rished B.  c.  548  or  544.  He  may  have  been  bom 
about  570,  and  would  therefore  have  been  80  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  490,  at  which 
time  we  know  from  his  own  writings  that  he  was 
alive.  Theognis  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  its  fates  be  shared.  He 
was  a noble  by  birth  ; and  all  hit  sympathies 
were  with  tbe  nobles.  They  are,  in  hit  poems, 
the  and  /afXoi.  and  the  commons  the  aoaol 

and  8«(Ao1,  terms  which,  in  fact,  at  that  period, 
were  regularly  used  in  this  political  signification, 
and  not  in  their  later  ethical  meaning.  He  was 
banished  with  the  leaders  of  the  nligarchical  party, 
having  previously  been  deprived  of  all  his  pro- 
perty ; and  most  of  hit  poems  were  composed 
while  he  was  an  exile.  Most  of  his  political 
verses  are  addressed  to  a certain  Cymus,  the  son 
of  Polypni.  The  other  fragments  of  his  poetry 
are  of  a social,  most  of  them  of  a festive  character. 
They  place  us  in  the  midst  of  a circle  of  friends, 
who  formed  a kind  of  convivial  society  ; all  the 
Bcmberi  of  thU  society  belonged  to  the  dost  whom 
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the  poet  calls**  the  good.**  The  cdlectieo of  gBorie 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  to  ns  under  the 
name  of  Theognis,  cemtaint,  however,  many  iddi- 
tions  from  later  poets.  The  genuine  fragment!  of 
Theognis  contain  much  that  is  highly  poeticd  m 
thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forrible  in  expitv 
sion.  The  best  editions  are  by  Bekker, 

1815,  and  2d  ed.  1827,  8yo. ; by  Wekker,  Fr»- 
coC  1826,  Bto.  ; and  by  Orel)  ius.  Tone  lS40,4m. 
*2.  A tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Arut> 
phanes,  by  whom  he  is  laiirizi^. 

Thito  (Bs'wr).  1.  Tbe  name  of  2 matheres- 
ticians  who  are  often  confounded  together.  The 
first  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best  knetm 
AS  an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the  tiaie  d 
Hadrian.  The  second  is  Theon  tbe  yonsgtr, 
Alexandria,  the  father  of  Hypatia,  best  koovo  n 
an  astronomer  and  geometer,  who  liyed  is  tht 
time  of  Theodosius  the  elder.  Both  were  h<s> 
thens,  a fact  which  the  date  of  the  second  askr*  it 
desirable  to  state  ; and  each  held  the  Plstocnc 
of  his  period.  Of  Theon  of  Smyrna  sU  that  w 
hsye  left  is  a portion  of  a work  entitled,  «3ti 

lUarifm 

kydytntffir.  The  portion  which  now  eziitv  ii  a 
2 books  one  on  arithmetic,  and  one  on  mw:. 
there  was  a third  on  astronomy,  and  a fourth  Tlfs 
rfir  4v  it6<r^  appiorias.  Tbe  best  editkm  a 
Odder,  Leyden,  IU27.  Of  Theon  of  Altxaa'irj 
tbe  following  works  hare  come  down  to  na:  — 
1.  Scholia  on  Aratus.  2.  Edition  of  Enclid.  1 
Commentary  on  the  Almapest  of  Ptolemy,  a^* 
dressed  to  his  son  Epiphanius.  4.  ConunentarrM 
the  tables  of  Ptolemy.—* 2.  Aalins  TbML 
Alexandris  n sophist  and  rhetoricinn  ofonerrat 
date,  wrote  seyeral  works  of  which  one  eoutW 
Pmffymsuumaia  (Jlpeyvfxrdcfmra)  is  still  extac- 
' It  is  a aB**fu)  treatise  on  the  proper  system  sf 
paration  for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  acc^isi 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermogenes  and  Apb 
ihonitis  One  of  the  best  editions  is  by 
Stut^ard,  1834.*— 3.  Of  Samos  a paioter 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  onwardi 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The  peculiar  anc.\ 
of  Theon  was  his  prolific  fancy. 

Thb5n$a  (8«ordi}),  daughter  of  Pmtem  aa^ 
Paammathe,  also  called  Idothea.  [lr>oTKEA.] 
Thedph&net  (eeo^KiKUf).  L Cn.  Pospri^ 

Thedphknes,  of  Myiilene  in  Lesbos,  a lesrv4 
Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friend*  d 
Pompey.  Pompey  appears  to  have  made  h«  at" 
quaintance  during  the  Mitbridatic  war.  and  sms 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  be  presn-r- 
to  him  tbe  Roman  fntnehise  in  the  presence  of 
army,  after  a speech  in  which  be  eulogised  b 
merits  This  occurred  about  a.  c.  62  ; and  ra 
course  of  the  same  year  Tlieophanes  obuioed 
Pompey  the  privileges  of  a free  stale  for  his  satin' 
dty,  although  it  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithr- 
dates.  Theophanes  carae  to  Rome  with  Pooi^*  ^ 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  setflo 
panied  his  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appows^ 
him  commander  of  the  Fahri,  and  chiefly  coorn^*'^ 
him  and  Lucceius  on  all  important  matters  in  thr 
war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  noh'M. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharaalia  Theophanes  fled 
Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it  was  owing  to  ha  a<3* 
rice  that  Pompey  went  to  Egypt.  .After  the 
of  his  patron,  Theophanes  look  refuge  in 
and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After  h« 
the  Lesbiaitf  paid  divine  hououn  u hii 
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T1ieof>luu>e«  wrote  the  bistorj  of  Pomp«y*»  cam- 
paigna,  in  which  he  repreaented  the  exploita  of  hia 
patron  in  the  moat  favourable  light  •**  2.  K. 
Pompeioi  TheophAae*,  aon  of  the  preceding,  waa 
aeiit  to  Aaia  by  Augualua,  in  the  capacity  of  pro* 
curator,  and  waa  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote 
one  of  the  frienda  of  Tiberiua.  The  Utter  emperor, 
however,  put  hia  deacendanta  to  death  towanU  the 
end  of  hii  reign,  d.  33,  becauae  their  anceator 
bad  been  one  of  Pompey*a  frienda,  and  had  received 
after  hia  death  divine  honoura  from  the  Leabiana. 
^3.  A Bysnntine  historian,  dounabed  moat  prtv 
bably  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  6th  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote,  in  10  books,  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  during  the  PeraUn  war  under 
Juaiin  11.,  from  a.  d.  567  to  581.  The  work  it- 
self is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
by  Photiua.  — 4.  Also  a Dyiantine  hiatonan,  lived 
during  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  9ib.  In  consequence  of  hia  sup- 
porting  the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  waa 
banished  by  I^eo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  died,  in  818.  Theophanea 
wrote  a Chronicon,  which  is  still  eitant,  beginning 
at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  277,  and  coming 
down  to  811.  It  consists,  like  the  CAroaica  of 
Eusebius  and  of  S3rncellut,  of  two  parts,  a history 
arranged  according  to  years,  and  a chronological 
table,  of  which  the  former  is  very  superior  to  the 
Utter.  It  is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Byianliue  writers,  Paris,  1655,  fuL,  Venet.  1729, 
fol. 

ThedphUof  (Oe^iAof).  L An  Athenian  comic 
poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  ^2. 
An  historian  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Josephus, 
Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy. 3.  Bi»hop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  Utter  part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era, 
and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early  apologies  for 
Christianity  which  hare  come  down  to  ui.  This 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  a friend,  named 
Autulycus,  who  was  still  a heathen,  but  a man  of 
extensive  reading  and  great  learning.  It  was  com* 
posed  A.  D.  180  ; a year  or  two  before  the  death 
of  Theophilus.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wolf, 
Jlamb.  1724«8vo.«4.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  Utter  part  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
centnriri  of  our  era,  and  distinguished  for  his  per- 
secutions of  the  Origenisti  and  for  his  hostility  to 
Chrysostom.  He  died  a.  n.  412.  A few  remains 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.»»6.  One  of 
the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  who  were  employed 
by  Justinian  on  his  hrst  Code,  on  the  Digest,  and 
on  the  composition  of  the  Institutes.  [Juktim* 
ANi^R.]  Theophilus  is  the  author  of  the  Greek 
translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justi* 
nian,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  intitlcd  'U- 
(TTiToora  0«o^i\oi/ ’Amsseowpof, /nstt/aAi  Thto- 
ykili  AtUtTm-vjriM.  It  liecame  the  text  for  the  In- 
stitutes in  the  East,  where  the  Latin  language  «as 
little  known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Lain  text. 
The  Uit  edition  is  by  Reitz,  Ibuig.  1751,  2 vols. 
410.^6.  Theophilos 'ProtoipaUutriaa,  the  author 
of  several  Greek  medical  works,  vihivh  are  still 
extant  ProtvfjtiiKamu  wsi  originally  a military 
title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  Uidy-giiards  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  {Spalhant)^  but  after- 
wards became  also  a high  civil  dignity.  Thenphi- 
lut  proliably  lived  in  the  7lh  century  after  Christ 
Of  ms  works  the  2 most  important  arc:  1.  flepl 
Two  'Ay^pvvov  KaTcuraev^i,  De  Chrpon$  Hum 
taaai  /'u5riod,  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
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treatise  in  5 books.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Oreeiihill,  Oxon.  1842,  8vo.  2.  Ilfpl  Ot/pwi',  IM 
Unmia,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Guidot, 
Lugd.  Bat  1703  (and  1731)  8vo. 

TbSSphnatoa  (Bed^poffros),  the  Greek  philo. 
sopher,  was  a native  of  Rresus  in  Lesbos,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato, 
and  afterwards  under  Aristotle.  He  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  have 
changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastus (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicate 
the  fluent  and  graceful  address  of  his  pupil  ; but 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him 
his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings. 
Theophrastus  was  a worthy  successor  of  his  great 
roaster,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the 
school.  He  is  said  to  have  had  2000  diKipies, 
and  among  them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet 
Menander.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
kings  Philippus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was 
not  the  less  the  object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  he 
was  impeached  of  impiety ; for  he  was  not  only 
acquitted,  hut  hia  accuser  would  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  bis  calumny,  bad  not  Tbeopbrastus 
generously  interfered  to  save  biro.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens, 
in  B.  C.  3U5,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles, 
Theophrastus  also  left  the  city,  until  Fhil»,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought 
Sophocles  to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  From  this  time  Tbeophmstus  cuntimied 
to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  further  molesuiiion 
till  his  death.  He  died  in  287,  having  presidtnl  over 
the  Academy  about  35  years.  His  age  is  ditferenily 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts  be  lived  8.> 
years,  according  to  others  107  years.  He  is  s:nd 
to  have  closed  his  life  with  the  complaint  rrspeet- 
ing  the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was 
beginning.  'I  he  whole  population  of  Athens  U>ok 
part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  licqueathrd  his 
library  to  Neleus  of  Sceftsis.  Theophrastus  exerted 
himself  to  carry  out  the  philoso|^ical  system  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  diflictilties  con- 
tained in  his  books,  and  to  All  up  the  gaps  in 
them.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a great  number 
of  works,  the  great  object  of  which  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  these  works  have  )H*rished. 
The  following  are  alone  extant:  1.  Ci^r\jciere$ 
(^durol  in  ^ chapters,  conuiiiing 

descriptions  of  vicious  characters.  2.  A treatise 
on  sensuous  perception  and  iu  objects  (ws^l  oicrdVi- 
[«ol  aiVflrrrwr] ).  3.  A fragment  of  a work 

on  metaphysics  (rwr  vd  4>uoiad).  4.  On  tLa 
Ilulory  of  PlanU  (vepl  ^xrrmy  ia^opioi)^  in  )U 
IxXiks,  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  liotaiiy  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  5.  On  the  Cau»e$of  PlunU 
(vspl  ^vrit¥  aiTiws'),  origitialiy  in  8 bottks,  of  which 
6 are  still  extant.  6.  (^.Voaes  (wigl  AiAwie).  Tha 
best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus are  by  Schneidrri  Lius.  IHIK — 21,  h 
volt.,  and  by  Wimmer,  Ynitislaviae,  1842,  of 
which,  however,  the  hrit  volume  has  only  yet 
app>-ared.  The  )»est  separate  edition  of  the  C'Auroc* 
Ur*$  IS  bv  Ast,  Lips.  1816. 

TbWp^iylactiu  (Bsu^oAdirTof).  1.  Surnaimd 
Simocatta,  a Byzantine  historian,  lived  at  Cou- 
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ttAntinople,  where  he  held  tome  public  offices 
under  Henicliut,  About  a.  d.  610 — Hit  chief 
work  it  a history  of  the  reii;^  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  in  8 bonks,  from  the  death  of  Tiberius  II. 
and  the  accession  of  Mnurice,  in  682,  down  to  the 
murder  of  Maurice  and  hU  children  by  Phocas  in 
602.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  IM3-I,  8vo.  There  is  also  extant  another 
work  of  Theophylactns,  entitled  Quaethonts  I*hy~ 
stC'ie,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade, 
Parts.  1835,  8vo.  ^2.  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
dotinshed  about  a.  d.  1070  and  onwards,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  founded  on  the  commentaries  of  Chry- 
sostom, and  are  of  considerable  ra'ue. 

ThMpompas  (Osdiro^TOf).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
reijmed  about  b.c.  770 — 72u  He  is  said  to  hare 

established  the  ephoralty,  and  to  bare  been  mainly 
initnimental  in  bringing  the  1st  Messenian  war 
to  a successful  issue.  ~2.  Of  Chios,  a celebrated 
Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of  liamasistratui  and 
the  brother  of  Caucalus,  the  rhetorician.  He  was 
bom  about  B.  c.  378.  He  accompanied  bit  father 
into  banishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on 
account  of  his  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  he  was  restored  to  his  native 
country  in  the  45lh  year  of  his  age  (333X  In  con- 
sequence of  the  letters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  Chians  to  recal  their  exilea 
In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  is  uncertain ; but  we  know  that  before  he 
left  his  native  country,  he  attended  the  Khool  of 
rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great 
master  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  bis  scholara  Ephorus 
the  historian  was  a fellow-student  with  him,  but 
was  of  a very  different  character;  and  Isocrates 
used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed  the 
bit  and  Ephoms  the  spur.  In  consequence  of  the 
advice  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus  did  not  devote 
his  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  but 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composi- 
tion of  history.  Like  bis  master  Isocrates,  how- 
ever, he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind,  called 
Epideilic  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on  set 
subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums 
upon  states  and  individuals.  Thus  in  352  he 
contended  at  Halicarnassus  with  Naucratei  and 
his  master  Isocrates  for  the  prize  of  oratory,given  by 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  gained  the 
victory.  On  his  return  to  Chios  in  333,  Theo- 
pompus, who  was  a man  of  great  wealth  as  well 
as  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position 
in  the  state ; but  his  vehement  temper,  and  his 
support  of  the  aristocratical  party,  soon  raised 
against  him  a host  of  enemies.  Of  these  one  of 
the  roost  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared  not 
take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theopompus ; 
and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch, he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for  some  years 
the  protection  of  the  royal  house.  Theopompus 
was  supported  by  Alexander,  and  after  his  death 
by  the  royal  house;  but  he  w'as  eventually  ex- 
pelled from  Chios  as  a disturber  of  the  public 
ace,  and  fled  to  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  about  305, 
ing  at  the  time  75  years  of  age.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive 
Theopon  pus,  but  would  even  have  put  him  to 
death  as  a dangerous  busybody,  had  not  some  of 
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bis  friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  hii  fartVrr 
fate  we  have  no  particulart.  None  of  the  work* 
of  Theopompus  have  come  down  to  us,  but  the 
following  were  bis  chief  works : I.  ’EAAqrisai  Irr*- 
piai  or  Xvyra^is  'EAXirviawr,  A //laofy  (rrt€oe, 
in  12  books,  which  was  a continuation  of  the  k»- 
, tory  of  Thucydides.  It  commenced  in  B.C.  411. 

I at  the  point  where  the  history  of  ThocTdidri 
! breaks  ofl^  and  embraced  a period  of  17  vesn 
down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  in  394.  2. 
also  called  'laropicu  (tear*  TV  //tsiory(>/ 

FkiUp^  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  58  books, 
from  the  commencement  of  bis  reign  360,  to 
death  336.  This  work  contained  uomerou  d" 
gressions,  which  in  fact  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  work ; so  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them  and  re- 
taining only  w’hat  belonged  to  the  proper  sol^eet. 
to  reduce  the  work  from  58  books  to  16.  53  cf 
the  58  books  of  the  original  w'ork  were  extant  is 
the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  aeia,  and  vere 
read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstnet  d 
the  12th  book.  3.  OfWioiMV,  which  were  chirdr 
Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  called 
j Aeimcol  x3yot.  Of  the  latter  kind  one  of  tb« 
most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  o 
the  state  of  Chios.  Theopompus  is  praised  br 
ancient  writers  for  his  diligence  and  accunet; 
but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  taken  do.** 
pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  commending;  sol 
many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events  sod  cks- 
racters  were  expressed  with  such  acnamy  ud 
severity  that  several  of  the  ancient  writers  fpok 
of  his  malignity,  and  call  him  a reviler.  The 
style  of  Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  modri  «f 
Isocrates,  and  possessed  the  characteristic  ieen;i 
and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure,  clesx,asi 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigour,  loaded  with  om- 
meiiL,  and  in  general  too  artiflcial.  The  bestcei* 
lections  of  the  fragments  of  Theopompus  are  br 
Wichers,  Lugd.  BaL  1829,  and  by  C.  and  Tbeoi 
Muller  in  the  Frapmemla  f/isioricorum  Graeeort^ 
F*aris,  1841.«S.  An  Athenian  comic  poeuoftke 
Old,  and  alto  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the 
of  Theodectet  or  Tbeodorus,  or  Tisamencs.  U< 
wrote  as  late  as  b.  c.  380.  His  extant  fragrnecu 
contain  examples  of  the  declining  purity  of  the 
Attic  dialect. 

TbeozinlUf  (Btofevtor),  a surname  of 
and  Hermes.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the 
Theoxenia,  see  Diet,  q/* Antiq.  s.  v. 

ThSra  (04pa:  Bripatos  : Sintorin),  an 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sporad*^ 
distant  frem  Crete  700  stadia,  and  25  Ro(c^ 
miles  S.  of  the  island  of  lot.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  200  stadia  in  circumference,  but  by 
modem  traveller  as  36  miles,  and  in  figure  exactly 
like  a horse-shoe.  Thera  it  cleariy  of  voIook 
origin.  It  is  covered  at  the  present  dsr  with 
pumice-stone  ; and  the  rocks  are  burnt  and 
scorched.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fbnned  bys 
clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo,tni  t.' 
have  received  the  name  ofCalliste,  when  it 
emerged  from  the  sea.  Therasia,  a small  idaad 
to  the  W.,  and  called  at  the  present  dsybyib^ 
same  name,  was  tom  owny  from  Thera  by  mw? 
volcanic  convulsion.  Thera  is  said  to  bste  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  but 
afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  tad  M*- 
nyans  of  Lemnos  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spe^ 
Theraa,  who  gave  hii  name  to  tbs  island.  ^ 
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B.C.  631  Battus  conducted  a colony  from  Thera  to 
Afnca,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cyrenc.  Thera  remained  faithful  to  the  Spartan*, 
and  WAS  one  of  the  few  island*  which  espoused 
the  Spartan  cause  at  the  comraencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

Thorambo  also  9pd/ifot),  a town  of 

Mncedonin  on  the  peninsula  Pallene. 

TberamiSttet  (OYjpaficVijr),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
nation,  was  a leading  meml)er  of  the  oligarchical 
goveniraent  of  the  400  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  411.  In 
this,  howerer,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied 
as  eminent  a station  as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  Alcibiades  and 
of  the  army  at  Samos  against  the  oligarchy  made 
it  evident  to  him  that  it*  days  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
aristocrats  and  began  to  cabal  against  them  ; and 
he  subsequently  took  not  only  a prominent  part  in 
the  deposition  of  the  400,  but  came  forward  as  the 
accuser  of  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus,  who  had 
been  his  intimate  friends,  btit  whose  death  he  was 
now  the  mean  and  ^wardly  instrument  in  pro- 
curing. At  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  in  406,  The- 
nunenes  held  a subordinate  command  in  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who,  after  the  I 
Tictory,  were  commissioned  by  the  generals  to  I 
repair  to  the  scene  of  action  and  save  as  many  as  ! 
pos<iible  of  the  disabled  galleys  and  their  crew*.  | 
A storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
order  impracticable;  yet,  instead  of  trusting  to  this 
as  bis  ground  of  defence,  Themmenes  thought  it 
safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  from  hiniself  to 
others;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  through 
his  machinations  that  the  6 generals  who  bad  re- 
turned to  Athens,  were  condemned  to  death.  After 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lyaander,  Theramenes 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404).  He 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tyrannical  proceeding*  of 
his  colleagues,  foreseeing  that  their  violence  would 
be  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  His 
opposition,  however,  had  no  effect  in  restraining 
them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  troublesome  an  associate,  whose  former  con- 
duct moreover  bad  show*n  that  no  political  party 
could  depend  on  him,  and  who  had  earned,  by  his 
trimming,  the  nickname  of  K60oproi^  — a boot 
which  might  be  worn  on  either  foot.  He  was 
therefore  accused  by  Critias  before  the  council  as  a 
traitor,  and  when  his  nominal  judges,  favourably 
impressed  by  his  able  defence,  exhibited  an  evident 
disposition  to  acquit  him,  Critias  introduced  into 
the  chamber  a number  of  men  armed  with  daggers, 
and  declared  that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in 
the  privileged  Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to 
death  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  struck 
the  riame  of  Theramenes  out  of  that  list,  and  con- 
demned him  with  the  consent  of  all  hit  colleagues. 
Theramenes  then  rushed  to  the  altar,  w'hich  tt<x>d 
in  the  council-chamber,  but  was  dragged  fnim  it 
and  carried  off  to  execution.  When  he  had  drunk 
the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  the  last  drops  from  the 
cup,  eiciaiming,  ^This  to  the  health  of  the  lovely 
Critias!**  IVjth  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express 
their  admiration  of  the  equanimity  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  hut  hour ; but  surely  such  a feeling 
is  sadly  out  of  place  when  directed  to  such  a man. 

ThCrapnM  (9«pda>a<,  also  Dor.  0s- 

pdwa  ; 0spawra7or).  1.  A town  in  Laconica,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eiirotos,  and  a htlie  above 
^paru.  It  received  its  oom*  from  Tbenpne, 
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daughter  of  Lelex,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  birth-place  of  Chulor  and  Pollux,  and  con- 
tained  temples  of  these  divinities  as  well  as  temples 
of  Menelaii*  and  Helen,  both  of  whom  were  said 
to  be  buried  here.  ~ 2.  A towm  in  Boeotia,oo  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  the  Asopua 
Tberu.  [Thxra.] 

ThSr&sla.  [Thrra.] 

ThirIcISf  a Corinthian  potter,  whose 

works  obtained  such  celebrity  that  they  became 
known  throughout  Greece  by  the  name  of 
jvAfia  (sc.  woT^pia)  or  0i]piKA«fai  (or  -Oi), 

and  these  names  were  applied  not  only  to  cups  of 
earthenware,  but  also  to  those  of  wood,  glass,  gold, 
and  silver.  Some  scholar*  make  Thericle*  a con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  ; but  others  deny  the 
existence  of  Thericles  altogether,  and  contend  that 
the  name  of  these  vase*  is  a descriptive  one,  derived 
from  the  figures  of  animals  {^pia)  with  which 
they  were  adorned. 

^erma  (0^P,ut)  Bep^iaios),  a town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterwards  callrtl  Thessalonlca  (Thkm^a- 
LONICa],  situated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  between 
Thessaly  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidice,  and  called 
ThermitXetu  or  Thermaeus  Sinoi  (0tpna2os 
adAwot),  from  the  town  at  its  head.  This  gulf 
was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus  : its  modem 
name  is  ChtI/  of  SalMtiii. 

Thermae  (0«puai),  a town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthaginians.  For  details 
tee  Himira. 

Thermaicul  Sutui.  [Thrrma.] 

Therm&don  <0«p^^^wv : Tkermfk)^  a river  of 
Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Themiscym,  the  reputed 
country  of  the  Amaxont,  rises  in  a mountain  called 
.Amazonius  M.  (and  still  Ma$on  Doffh\,  near 
Phanaroea,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  ^ miles 
K.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris,  after  a short  course, 
but  with  so  large  a body  of  water,  that  its  breadth, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  3 plethra  (above  300 
feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its  mouth  was 
the  city  of  Themiscyra ; and  there  is  still,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Therm«k^  a place  of 
the  same  name,  Tkermek, 

Therm5pfUe,  often  called  simply  PyUd  (0«p- 
powvXat^  nt;Aai)«  that  is,  the  Hot  Gatrs  or  the 
Gutta,  a celebrated  pas*  leading  fr«»m  Thessaly 
into  I.,ocri*.  It  lay  between  Ml.  Oeta  and  an 
inaccessible  mnniis.  forming  the  edge  of  the  Malic 
OulC  At  one  end  of  the  {mu,  close  to  Anthela, 
the  mountain  approached  so  close  to  the  morass  as 
to  leave  room  for  only  a single  carriage  between  ; 
this  narrow  entrance  fanned  the  W.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. About  a mile  to  the  E.  the  mountain 
again  apprrached  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locnao 
town  of  Alpeni,  thus  forming  the  K.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. The  space  between  these  2 gate*  was 
wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished  hr 
it*  abundant  flow  of  hot  springs,  which  were  sacred 
to  Hercules:  hence  the  name  of  the  place.  Ther- 
mopylae was  the  only  pass  by  which  an  enemy 
can  penetmle  from  northern  into  southern  Orrecc ; 
whence  it*  great  importance  in  Grecian  history. 
It  is  especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  heroic 
defence  of  I^onida*  and  the  3UU  Spartans  against 
the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes;  and  they  only  fell 
through  the  Persians  iiaving  discovered  a path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  tht  Greeks  in  the  rear.  Tbis  mountain 
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path  commenwKi  from  th«  neif^hbourbood  of 
Trachi*,  ascend^  tbe  gorge  of  the  river  Aiopua 
and  the  hill  called  Anopaea,  then  croeaed  the  crest 
of  Oeta,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae 
near  the  town  of  Alpeni. 

Thermnm  or  Thonoa  (B^puor  or  rh  Sep^a), 
a town  of  the  Aetoliaoi  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
min-ral  springs,  was  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  countr}',  since  it  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy. 

Tbermtu,  Xinflclaa.  L Q.,  served  under  Scipio 
as  tribuiius  miiitum  in  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Africa  in  b.  c.  20’2  ; was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
201 : cumle  aedile  197  ; and  praetor  196,  when  be 
carried  on  war  with  great  success  in  nearer  Spain. 
He  was  consul  in  19<i,  and  carried  on  war  against 
the  Ligurians  in  this  and  the  2 following  years. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  190,  a triumph  was  re- 
fused him,  through  the  induence  of  M.  Cato,  who 
delivered  on  the  occasion  his  two  orations  intitled 
IM  d«c«in  Hominihut  and  i>e/ufsu  Thermus 

was  killed  in  188,  while  hghting  under  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  against  the  Thracians.  2.  IL,  propraetor 
in  81,  accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  My- 
tilenc,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Caesar 
served  his  6rst  campaign,  and  gained  his  first 
laurela  <— • 8.  Q.,  propraetor  51  and  50  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero,  who 
praises  his  administration  of  the  province.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  aide 
of  Pompey, 

Thdl^  (0^pwr),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
was  the  son  of  Aenesidemus,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  his  native  city. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  about  B.C.  488, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death  in  472.  He  conquered 
Himerain  482,  and  united  this  powerful  city  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with 
(ielon,  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Oela,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  daughter  Demarete  in  marriage  ; 
and  he  shared  with  Gelon  in  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
death  of  Gelon  in  478,  Theron  espoused  the  cause 
of  Polyzelus,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
his  brother  Micron.  Theron  raised  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but  hostilities  were 
prevenbKi,  and  a peace  concluded  between  the  two 
sovereigns. 

Thenander  (^pea»^pot\  son  of  Polynioes  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  was  married  to 
Hemonassa,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of 
Tisamenus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  w'as  slain  in  that  expedition  by  Tciephus. 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Elaea  in  Mysia,  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  V'irgil  { Aen.  ii.261) 
enumerates  Thersander  among  the  Greeks  concealed 
in  the  wooden  horse.  Homer  does  not  meution 
him. 

Thertitaa  (0fpolTT;t),  son  of  Agrius,  the  most 
deformed  and  impudent  talker  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy.  According  to  the  later  poets  he  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  because  he  had  ridiculed  him  for  la- 
menting the  death  of  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the 
Amazons. 

ThaMUl  the  great  legendary  hero  of 

Attica,  was  the  son  of  Aegeus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  of  Aethra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
IVoezcru  He  was  brought  up  at  Troezen ; and 
when  he  reached  maturity,  he  took,  by  his  mother’s 
directions,  the  sword  and  sandals,  the  tokeui 


which  had  been  left  by  Aegeus,  and  proceeded  U 
Athena.  Eager  to  emulate  HerctUes,  he  vcw  by 
land,  displaying  his  prowess  by  destroTiQ| 
robbers  and  monsters  that  infested  the  coodut. 
Periphetes,  Sinis,  Pbaea  the  Crommyooian  sov. 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes  fell  before  bin 
At  Athens  ho  was  immediately  recognised  br 
Medea,  who  laid  a plot  for  poisoning  him  si  s 
banquet  to  which  he  was  invited.  By  mevu  4 
the  sword  which  bo  carried,  Theseus  wu  reec<- 
nised  by  Aegeus,  acknowledged  as  bis  son,  sod 
declared  his  successor.  The  sons  of  Pallas,  Uui 
diaappointed  in  their  hopes  of  auoceedii^  to  \k 
throne,  attempted  to  secure  the  sucoessMo  by  tm- 
lence,  and  declared  war ; but,  being  betrayed  by 
the  herald  Leoa,  were  destroyed.  The  captore  d 
the  Maratbonian  bull,  which  had  long  laid  vastf 
the  surrounding  country,  was  the  next  expk>rt «( 
Theseus.  After  this  Theseus  went  of  bn  s«i 
accord  as  one  of  the  7 youths,  whom  the  Aibeftur> 
were  obliged  to  send  every  year,  with  7 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mioouc 
When  they  arrived  at  Crete,  Ariadne,  the  daa^:- 
of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  Theseus,  tod  pro- 
vided him  with  a sword  with  which  he  sk*  (m 
Minotaur,  and  a clue  of  thread  by  which  beinut 
his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected  is 
object,  Theseus  sailed  away,  carrying  off  Amk' 
There  were  various  accounts  about  Arisdw ; bet 
according  to  the  general  account  Theseus  absad^'^- 
ber  in  the  ialand  of  Naxos  on  bis  way  bfftr 
[Ariaokb.]  He  was  generally  believed  to 
had  by  her  two  sons,  Oenopion  and  Staphylta  A> 
the  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed  apf4^l^  * 
Attica,  he  neglected  to  hoist  the  white  sail,  vbxi 
was  to  have  been  the  signal  of  the  success  of  tk 
expedition  ; whereupon  Aegeus  thinking  ibti  is 
son  had  perished,  threw  himself  into  tbe 
[Abcsus.]  Theseus  thus  became  king  of 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adveutum  it 
Theseus  was  bis  expedition  against  tbe  Atsa:^^ 
He  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  before  tbeyW 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules,  and 
carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.  The  Amas^us 
their  turn  invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  ^ 
Athens  itself;  and  the  final  battle  in  which  Thews 
overcame  them  was  fought  in  the  very  nid»i  •' 
the  city.  By  Antiope  Theseiu  was  said  to  kSTf 
had  a son  named  Ilippolytus  or  Demophoon,  zbI 
•after  her  death  to  have  married  Phaedra  (Hu^ 
LVTUS,  PhardraJ.  Theseus  figures  in  ala>«:ii 
the  great  heroic  expeditions.  He  was  one  of 
Argonauts  (the  anachronism  of  tbe  atteinpi  x 
Medea  to  poison  him  does  not  seem  to  hare  ler*- 
noticed);  he  joined  in  the  C^ydouian  bunt, 
aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of 
slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted  a close  frki^ 
ship  with  Pirithous,  and  aided  him  and  the  I> 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs.  With  the 
of  Pirithous  he  carried  off  Helen  from  Sports  wW' 
she  was  quite  a girl,  and  placed  her  at  Apbidu-. 
under  the  care  of  Aethra.  In  return  he 


Pirithous  in  bis  attempt  to  carry  off  Persepo^' 
from  the  lower  world.  Pirithous  perished  ifl 
enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hanl 
until  he  was  delivered  by  Hercules. 

Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica,  aod  carried  sf 
Helen  and  Aethra,  Aendemus  having  infonoei 
brothers  where  they  were  to  be  found  [.Acxc* 

Mua].  Menestheus  also  endeavoured  to  wk  tk* 

people  against  Theseus,  who  on  hii  rttora 
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kimielf  unabU  to  te-otublifth  bit  authority,  and 
retired  to  Scyroa,  where  he  met  with  a trescberout 
death  at  the  hands  of  Lycomedet.  The  departed 
hero  was  believed  to  have  appeared  to  aid  the 
Athenianii  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  469  the 
bones  of  Theteut  were  discovered  by  Cimon  in 
Scyroa,  and  brought  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
deposited  in  a temple  (the  Tketetim)  erected  in 
honour  of  the  hero.  A considerable  part  of  this 
temple  still  remains,  forming  one  of  the  moat  inter- 
esting monuments  of  Athens.  A festival  in  honour 
of  Theseus  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  each 
month,  especially  on  the  8th  of  Pyanepsion.  — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Theseus  is  a purely 
legendary  personage.  Nevertheless,  in  later  times 
the  Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
a very  important  politic  revolution  in  Attics. 
Before  his  time  Attica  had  been  broken  up  into  12 
petty  independent  states  or  townships,  acknow- 
ledging DO  head,  and  connected  only  by  a federal 
union.  Theseus  abolished  the  separate  govern- 
ments, and  erected  Athens  into  the  capital  of  a 
single  commonwealth.  The  festival  of  the  Pana- ; 
thenaea  was  instituted  to  commemorate  this  im- 
portant revolution.  Theseus  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a constitutional  government,  retaining  in 
his  own  hands  only  certain  definite  powers  and 
functions.  He  is  further  said  to  have  distributed 
the  Athenian  citiaens  into  the  3 classes  of  Eupa- 
tridae,  Geomoru  and  Demiuigi  It  would  be  a 
vain  task  in  attempt  to  decide  whether  there  is 
any  historical  basis  for  the  legends  about  Theseus, 
and  still  more  so  to  endeavour  to  separate  the  his- 
torical from  the  legendary  in  what  has  been  pre- 
served. The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a hero 
who  fought  the  Amasons,  and  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  carried  off  Helen.  A personage  who  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a wise  king,  consolidating  tbe 
Athenian  commonwealth,  however  pouiile  hie  ei- 
isteuce  might  be,  would  have  no  kxMorieal  reality. 
The  contiection  of  Theseus  with  Poseidon,  the  na- 
tiivnal  deity  of  the  Ionic  tribes,  his  coming  from 
tbe  Ionic  town  Troexen,  fordug  his  way  through  the 
Isthmus  into  Auict,  and  establishing  the  Istbmia 
as  an  Ionic  Paoegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Theseus 
is,  at  least  in  part,  the  mythological  representative 
of  an  Ionian  immigration  into  Attica,  which, 
adding  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  alrendr  in  tbe  country,  might  easily 
have  led  to  that  political  aggreiration  of  the  dis- 
jointed elemeota  of  the  state  which  is  assigned  to 
Theseus. 

Thctmla  or  Tliefmdphdroa  (0«eM*a, 
pof),  that  is,  **  the  law-giver.'*  a samame  of  De- 
meter and  Persephone,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
TltfMtaopkoria  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the 
month  of  PyanepMon. 

TbatplM  or  ^aapia  (Bt^sisf,  9«rwiai. 
v«io,  4Hewui3nv,  Tbeapiensis  : 

A'/VJwo  or  /timohutro)^  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia 
on  the  5.  £.  slope  of  Mu  Helicon,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Crissacan  Gulf.  Its  inhabitants 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  tbe  other  Boeotuin 
towns  in  submitting  to  Xerxes,  and  a number  of 
them  bravely  fought  under  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae. and  perished  with  the  Spartans.  Their 
city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians,  but 
was  subsequently  rebuilt.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
wsr  the  Thebans  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town.  At  Tbespiae  was  preserved  the  celebrated 
marble  autue  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles,  who  had 
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given  it  to  Phryne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
her  native  town.  [PaaxtTKLaa.]  From  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  Mt.  Helicon  the  Muses  arc 
called  Tkespiadet,  and  Helicon  itself  is  named  the 
Tkejipia 

Thaapia  (04«wif  \ the  celebrated  father  of  Greek 
tragedy,  was  a contemporary  cd  Pisistralus,  and  a 
native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in  Attica,  where 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  prevailed.  The 
alteration  made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the 
old  tragedy  a new  and  dramatic  character,  was 
very  simple  but  very  important  He  introduced 
an  actor,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chonis. 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  pro- 
bably appeared  himself,  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks, 
tbe  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  b.c;  535. 
For  further  details  tttDicLo/  Antitj.  %n.Truffoedta. 

Thetjdins  (0e<mot),  son  of  Erechtheus,  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Tbespiae 
in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  are  called  Tkef 
fAadae. 

I ThM|irdti  (Si^psrroi),  a people  of  Epinis, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Tbet- 
prfitia  (0«^pwria)  or  ThesprfitU  (et^wpwrif), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf  N.-wards  as  far  as  the  river  Thyami*, 
and  inland  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Molossi. 
Tbe  S.  E.  part  of  the  country  on  the  coast,  fit>m 
the  river  Acheron  to  the  Ambracian  gulf,  whs 
called  Cassopaea  from  the  town  Cassope,  and  is 
sometimes  reckoned  a distinct  district.  The  The#- 
pmti  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kpirui, 
and  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Thesprotus,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pe- 
lasgians,  and  their  country  was  one  of  tlie  chief 
seats  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  the  great  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  wor- 
ship. From  Thesprotia  issued  the  Thesuslians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Thessaly.  In  tbe  historical  period  the 
Tbesprotiant  were  a people  of  small  imjxirtance, 
having  become  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
loss  ians. 

Thetailla  (Osa^raXfa  or  OcrroAla  ; 
orBerToXdr),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cambunian  mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia  ; on  the  W. 
by  Mt.  Pindus,  which  separated  it  from  Fpirus  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Aegaean  sea  ; and  on  tbe  S.  by 
the  Maliac  gulf  and  Mt.  Oeta,  which  separated  it 
from  Lochs,  Phocis  and  Aetolia.  Thessaly  Proper 
is  a vast  plain  lying  between  the  Cambunian 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  Mt  Othrys  on  the  S., 
Mt.  Pindus  on  the  W.,  and  Mis.  Osm  and  Pelion 
on  the  E.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
mountain  tauriers.  broken  only  at  the  N.  K.  comer 
by  tbe  valley  and  defile  of  Tempe,  which  separates 
CHaa  from  Olympus,  and  U the  only  r«>ad  through 
which  an  invsdcr  can  enter  Thessaly  fn>ni  the  N. 
This  plain  is  drained  by  tbe  river  Pen^us  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ohginaliy  a vast 
lake,  tbe  abaters  of  which  were  afUTwards  carried 
off  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  by  some  sudden 
convulsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  this  valley 
asunder.  The  lake  of  .Vessoau  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Ossa,  and  that  of  liotbeti  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Pelion, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  remains  of  this  vast 
lake.  Id  addiUoo  to  tbe  plain  already  described 
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thrr«  were  2 other  ditiricu  included  under  the 
general  name  of  ThesKily : one  called  Magnesia, 
being  a long  nam>w  htrip  of  country,  eitending 
A'ong  the  c<>ast  of  the  Aegaean  sea  from  Tempe  to 
the  PagTuaean  gnlf,  and  bounded  on  the  \V.  by 
Mu.  0»^a  and  Olympus;  and  the  other  being  a 
long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  S.  of  the  coun- 
try. lying  between  Mts.  Othrya  and  Oeta,  and 
drained  by  the  river  SperchCus.  Thesaaly  is  said 
to  have  bi^n  originally  known  by  the  namea  of 
J^yrrhay  Aemoaiia  and*  Afolit.  The  two  former 
app  lUtions  belong  to  mythology  ; the  Utter  refers 
to  the  period  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
Acolians,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  Thesaalsans  about  60  years  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Theasalians  are  aaid  to  have 
come  from  Thesprotia  ; but  at  what  period  their 
name  l>ecame  the  name  of  the  country  cannot  be 
determined.  It  does  not  occur  in  llomor,  who 
only  mentions  tlie  several  principalities  of  which  it 
wa5  cotnjiosed,  and  does  not  give  any  general  ap- 
pellation to  the  country.  Thessaly  was  divided 
in  very  early  tiroes  into  4 districts  or  tetrarchies, 
a division  which  we  still  hnd  subsisting  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  These  diitricu  were  Hesti- 
aeoti$^  /Vajr;to^tf,  ntessaltoUt  and  Hklkiotit.  They 
comprised,  however,  only  the  great  Thessalian 
pUm  ; and  besides  them,  we  hod  roention  of  4 
other  districts,  viz.  Maynttia^  Doloftia^  Ortuea,  and 
Malts.  Thus  there  were  ti  districts  altogether. 
]‘errliatlMa  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a district, 
since  Perrhaehi  was  the  name  of  a Pelasgic  people 
settled  in  Hestiaeotis  and  Pela^iuiis.  [Pkr- 
RilAEBl.}  L Heitiaedtu  (’Etrruuwrtf  or  'C<rr<. 
writ),  inhabited  by  the  //cj^ioeotae  ('E^iowrot 
or  *E<mcirrai),  the  N.  \V.  part  of  Thessaly,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus, 
on  the  K.  by  Pclasgiotis  and  on  the  S.  by  Thes- 
saliotii : the  Peneus  may  be  said  in  general  to 
hare  formed  iu  S.  limit.  2.  FelasgidtU  (lie- 
AaOT-iwTit)  inhabited  by  the  Pelas^oltu  (ncAaff- 
7i(^a(),  the  K.  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was 
bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  K.  by  Magnesia  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  iainus  Pagasaeus  and  Pbtbioiis.  The 
nnme  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians  ; and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
district  ans  Larissa,  which  was  of  Peiasgic  origin. 
» 3.  Theualiotis  (0«r(raXiwT<r),  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  Thessalian  plain,  so  called  because  it  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Thessalians  who  caroe  from 
Tbesprotia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  W.  by  Kpinis,  on  the  K. 
by  Pelasgiotis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Dolopia  and 
Piithiotis.  4.  PhthidtiB  (4d(^is),  inhabited  by 
the  Pkthiotae  (4die^oi),  the  S.  E.  of  Thessaly, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thessalioti«,  on  the  W.  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  on 
the  £.  by  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  Its  inhabitants 
were  Achaeans,  and  are  frequently  called  the 
Achaean  Pbthiotae.  It  is  in  this  district  that 
Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
dominions  of  Acliilles.  6.  M&gneala  [Mag- 
p;gsiA].  — d.  I)dl5pla  (AoAoWa),  inhabited  by 
the  l^6pet  (AdAorff),  a small  district  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Phlhiotis,  on  the  N.  by  Tbessaliotis, 
on  the  W.  by  Aihamania,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Oetaea.  They  were  an  ancient  people,  for  they 
are  not  only  mentioned  by  Homer  as  fighting 
before  Troy,  but  they  also  sent  deputies  to  the 
Amphictyomc  assembly.  7.  OetaM  (OiVtud), 
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inhabited  by  the  Oetoei  (Oirolet)  ind  Aninn 
(AiVi^ss),  a district  in  the  upper  valle;  of  the 
Spercheus,  lying  between  Mts.  Othrys  and  Orta, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dolopia,  on  the  S-bv 
Pbocis,  and  on  the  £.  by  Mslis.^8.  Islii 
[ MaLis]. — Utttory  of  TkeMiialy.  The  Thetsshsia. 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  a Thesprousn  mbt. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leadera,  who  sre  uid  b> 
have  been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  ifivsdeC 
the  W.  part  of  the  country,  afterwards  ciiW 
Thessaliotia,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  tke 
condition  of  Penestae  or  bondsmen  the  aac<^: 
Aeolian  inhabitants.  The  Thessalians  aftensrii 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  no- 
pelling  the  Perrliaebt,  Magnetes,  Acharan  Phdr 
otae,  etc.,  to  submit  to  their  authsnty  and  pr 
them  tribute.  The  population  of  Thesaalv,  thf^- 
fore,  consisted,  like  th^  of  I«aconica,  of  3 di^* 
classes.  1.  The  Penestae,  whose  condition  was  var^ 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Helots.  2.  The  sshyc 
people,  corresponding  to  the  Perioeci  of  Lacoc:a 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  uj 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  vb<w 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae.  FarwBr 
time  after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  covenrd  h 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules  ; but  the  ksrj 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early  t:oA. 
and  the  government  in  the  separate  cities  beo!» 
oligarch)^,  the  power  being  chiedy  in  the  kasa 
of  a few  great  families  descended  the  ssers 
kings.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  powerful  *wt 
the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae,  the  fonser  a 
whom  ruled  at  I^isa,  and  the  latter  at  Catfv 
or  Crannon.  These  nobles  had  vast  eststes  ac- 
tivated by  the  Penestae ; they  were  cele^*^ 
for  their  hospitality  and  princely  mode  ef  hv 
and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  duldt  ef  ^ 
poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece.  At  so  ftc} 
period  the  Thessalians  w'ere  united  into  s cw 
fedcrate  body.  Each  of  the  4 districts  into 
the  country  W'as  divided  probably  rrguUtei  a 
affairs  by  some  kind  of  provincial  caused 
when  occasion  required,  a chief  magistrate  w 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tayvs  (Totoi),  vhe** 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  4 distnr^ 
His  command  was  of  a military  rather  than  if* 
civil  nature,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  sppot^^- 
only  in  case  of  war.  We  do  not  know  the  exvs 
of  his  constitutional  power  nor  the  time  for 
he  held  his  office  ; probably  neither  was  pvc^‘ 
fixed,  and  depended  on  the  cirmmstances  cf 
time  and  the  character  of  the  individoaL  Tk> 
confederacy,  however,  was  not  of  much  pfscu^^ 
benefit  to  the  Thessalian  people,  and  appear?  » 
have  been  only  used  by  the  Thessalian  nolCes  a»  ^ 
means  of  cementing  and  maintaining  their 
The  Thessalians  never  became  of  much 
in  Grecian  history.  They  submitted  to  the  ff 
sians  on  their  invasion  of  Greece,  and  tbeyen^ 
cised  DO  important  influence  on  Grecian 
till  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesiao 
About  this  time  the  power  of  the  sristticr*^'- 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycophron.  who 
established  himself  as  tyrant  at  Pherae, 
a formidable  opposition  to  the  great  ari*tecfst*<^ 
fiunilies,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his 
over  all  Thessaly.  Uis  ambitious  schenes 
realised  by  Jason  the  successor,  and  prsbxt - 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  caused  hmurif 
elected  Tagus  about  B.  c.  374.  While  be 
the  whole  of  ThasaJj  was  unitad  as  oar 
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power,  and  he  began  to  aim  at  making  himself 
master  of  all  Greece,  when  he  was  assassinated  in 
370.  The  office  of  Tagus  became  a tyranny  under 
his  successors,  Pnlydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander, 
Tisiphon  and  Lyeophron  ; but  at  length  the  old 
aristoeratical  families  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lyeophron  of 
his  power  in  353,  and  restored  the  ancient  govern* 
nient  in  the  diderent  towns.  The  country,  how- 
ever, only  changed  masters  ; for  a few  years  later 
(344)  Philip  made  it  completely  subject  to  Mace- 
donia, by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  4 divisions  of 
the  country  governors  devoted  to  his  interests,  and 
probably  members  of  the  ancient  noble  families, 
who  bad  now  become  little  better  than  his  vassals. 
Prom  this  time  Thessaly  remained  in  a state  of 
dependence  upon  the  Macedoniait  kings,  till  the 
victory  of  T.  Flamininus  at  Cynosceph^ae  in  li<7 
again  gave  them  a semblance  of  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the  Komans 

Theaafcl6n!o  (BsiraaAoWai)),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  his 
wife  or  concubine,  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  (^assandcr  along  with  Olympias 
on  the  capture  of  Pydna  in  b.  c.  317 ; and  (jas- 
sander  embraced  the  opportunity  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by 
many'ing  her.  By  Csisander  she  became  the 
mother  of  3 sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alex- 
ander ; and  her  husband  paid  her  the  honour  of 
conferring  her  name  upon  the  city  of  Tbessalonica, 
which  be  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tberma.  [See  below.]  After  the  death  of  C^- 
sander,  Tbessalonica  was  put  to  death  by  her  son 
Aniipater,  25^5. 

Thesaalonica  (9«<r<raAorU7),  also  9«e'<raAori- 
««<a:  9«a<raAariK«vs : Saiomki)^  more  anciently 
Therma  ^pfutTos)^  an  ancient  city  in 

Macedonis,  situated  at  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Tbermaicus.  Under  the  name  of  Therma 
it  was  not  a place  of  much  importance.  It  was 
takrn  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians  a short  time 
before  the  comroencement  of  the  Prloponneaian 
war  (B.C.  432),  but  was  soon  after  restored  by 
them  to  Perdlccoa.  It  was  made  an  important 
city  by  Cassander,  who  collected  in  this  place  the 
inhabitants  of  several  adjacent  towns  (about  B.C. 
315),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Tbessalonica, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  time  it 
became  a large  and  dourishing  city.  Its  harbour 
was  well  situated  fur  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Acgaean  ; and  under  the 
Komans  it  had  the  additional  advantage  of  lying 
on  the  \'ia  Egiiatia,  which  led  from  the  W.  shores 
of  Greece  to  Byzantium  and  the  East  It  was 
visited  by  the  A{K>stle  Paul  about  a.  d.  53  ; and 
about  2 years  afterwards  he  addressed  from  Corinth 
2 epistles  to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Thcssalonica 
continued  to  be,  under  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia  ; and  at  a later  time 
it  became  the  resideiice  of  the  prefect,  and  the  ca> 
ptlaUof  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  celebrated  at 
this  period  on  account  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodosius,  in  consequence 
of  a not  in  which  some  of  the  Human  otficers  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  populace.  | Tiixoooaiirs.] 

ThaatiUua  {i^e0aXot).  L A Greek  physician, 
SOD  of  Hippocrates,  passed  some  of  bis  time  at  the 
enurt  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned 
M.C.  413— 3dd.  He  was  ooc  of  the  founders  of 
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the  sect  of  the  Dognuitici,  and  is  several  times 
highly  praised  by  Galen,  who  calls  him  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sons  of  Hippocrates.  He  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  be  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  that  form  part  of 
the  Hippocratic  Ollection,  which  he  might  have 
compiled  from  notes  left  by  his  father. ~2.  Also 
a Greek  physician,  was  a native  of  Tralles  in 
Lydia,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Methodici.  He  lived  at  Home  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Nem,  a.  d.  54  — 68,  to  whom  he 
addressed  one  of  his  works  ; and  here  he  died  and 
was  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  in  Piiny*s 
time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  considered  himself 
superior  to  all  his  predecessors ; he  asserted  that 
none  of  them  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
advance  of  medical  science ; and  boasted  that  he 
could  himself  teach  the  ait  of  healing  in  6 months. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  always 
in  terms  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant 

TbastSni  (Bcwrios),  ton  of  Ares  and  Demonice 
or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  others,  son  of 
Agenor  and  grandson  of  Pleuron,  the  king  of 
Aetolia.  He  was  the  father  of  Iphiclus,  Euippus. 
Plexippus,  Furvpyiiis,  Leda,  Althaea,  and  lly- 
permnestra.  His  wife  is  not  the  same  in  all  tru- 
diiiout.  some  calling  her  Lrcippe  or  Laophonto, 
a daughter  of  Plenrnn,  and  others  Deidamla.  'I'he 
patronymic  Tbeatlidas  is  given  to  his  grandson 
Melenger,  as  well  as  to  his  sons,  and  the  female 
patronymic  ThiwtTaa,  to  his  daughter  Althaea,  the 
mother  of  Meleager. 

Thetter  (OcVrwp),  son  of  Idmon  and  Lsotbov, 
and  father  of  Calchas,  Theoclymenus,  Leucippe, 
and  Theoooe.  The  patronymic  Tlieetdiidef  » 
frequently  given  to  his  son  (jaieba^ 

(04rif),  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus 
and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Peleui,  by  whom  sho 
became  the  mother  of  Achillt's.  As  a marine 
divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters,  the  Nereids, 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  her  father  Nereus- 
She  there  received  Dionysus  on  his  flight  from 
Lycurgut,  and  the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presented 
her  with  a golden  um.  When  Hephaestus  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  re- 
ceived by  Thetis.  She  bad  been  brought  up  by 
Hera,  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
Zeus  and  Hera  gave  her,  against  her  will,  in 
marriage  to  Peleus.  Poseidon  and  Zeus  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand  ; but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrioos  than  his  father,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state  that  Thetis 
rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  Hera ; and  the  god,  to  revenge 
himself,  decreed  that  she  should  moiry  a mortal. 
Chiron  then  informed  his  friend  Peleus  how  he 
might  gain  possession  of  her,  even  if  she  should 
metamorphose  herself ; for  Thetis,  like  Proteus, 
had  the  power  of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased  ; 
and  she  had  recourse  to  this  means  of  escaping 
from  Peleus,  but  the  Utter  instructed  by  Chiron 
held  the  goddess  fast  till  she  again  auumed  her 
proper  form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  The 
wedding  of  Peleus  was  honoortd  with  tlie  presence 
of  ail  the  gods,  with  the  eiceplmn  of  Kns  or  Dis- 
cord, who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged  her- 
self by  throwing  among  the  assembled  g<»ds  the 
apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  misery. 
[pARiaJ  After  Tbeua  had  become  the  mother  of 
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AehillM,  the  bestowed  upon  him  the  teodereet 
csire  and  love.  [AcHiLLsa.] 

Tbetlpblia  (SeovroAiT),  a Uter  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  lU  emU 
oenee  in  the  early  hitu>ry  of  Christianity. 

TbeOitrOedpon  ( 9«ou  vpdowror,  L e.  tie  /ooe 
9/ a pod:  Has-osi-Shukek  ; Arab. 
i.  ec  a /act  t/  done\  a lofty  nigged  pnanoDtorr  on 
the  coast  of  Phoetiice^  bctwmi  TripulU  and  Byb> 
loa,  fumed  by  a tpur  of  Lebanon^  and  running  far 
out  to  tea.  Some  travellert  have  fancied  that  they 
can  trace  in  iti  tide  riew  that  reaemblanca  to  a 
human  profile  which  itt  name  implies. 

Th^rirntd  (Ofouteri}  t Tetesao,  Rn.).  a con* 
siderabltr  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  No- 
midia  and  Byzacena,  at  the  centre  of  several  roads. 
It  was  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  a Roman 
colony.  Among  itt  recently  ditcovered  mint  are 
a 6ne  trinniphal  arch,  and  the  old  wailt  of  tne  city, 
the  circuit  of  whiob  wat  large  enough  to  hare  con- 
tained dU.iiOO  inhabilanU. 

Thla  (9<ia),  dauiibter  of  Uranus  and  Ga,  one 
of  the  female  Titans,  became  by  Hypenon  the 
mother  of  Heliot,  Eoa.  and  Selene,  that  it,  the  wat 
regarded  at  the  deity  from  whom  all  light  pro- 
coeded. 

Thiliaphata  (prob.  Trll  Afad^  between  Morul 
and  ^njar)^  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
Tigris. 

Thililtha,  a fort  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  00 
an  island  in  the  Euphrates.  Some  identify  it  with 
OUbni,  and  that  with  the  fort  now  called  Zohia  or 
in  about  34°  N.  lat. 

Thlnae  or  TUna  (Oiveu,  Gi^a),  a chief  city  of 
the  Si.na  e,  and  a great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  extreme  K.  Some  seek  it  on 
the  E.  o>ast  of  China,  others  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of 
eWAm  Cktna^ 

Thiddamas  (9«ioSd^r),  father  of  Hylaa,  and 

kini;  of  the  Dr^'opea 

This  Gietrat),  a great  city  of  Upper 

Egrpt.  capital  of  the  Thiniles  Nomos,  and  the 
•eat  of  some  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It  wat 
either  the  tame  place  at  Auvnua  (No.  *2.),  or  wat 
so  near  it  at  to  be  entirely  tuppiantod  by  Abrdut. 

Thisbi  (01<r$U),a  beautiful  Babylonian  maiden, 
beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers  living  in  adjoin* 
ing  houtet,  often  secretly  convened  with  each 
other  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  at  their 
|Kirenlt  would  not  sanction  their  marriage.  Once 
they  agreed  upon  a rendexvoos  at  the  tomb  of 
Niiiua,  ThiitlH*  arrived  Hrtt,  and  while  the  wat 
waiting  for  Pyramus,  the  perceived  a lionets  which 
had  juit  tom  to  pieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flight. 
While  running  the  lost  her  gunnent,  which  the 
lionets  toilf-d  with  blood.  In  the  mean  time  Py- 
nmut  arrived,  and  finding  her  garment  covered 
with  blood,  he  imagined  that  the  had  been  mur* 
dered,  and  nude  away  with  himself  under  a muJ* 
berry  tn^,  the  fruit  of  which  henceforth  wat  at 
red  at  blood.  Tbitbe,  who  afterwards  found  the 
body  of  her  lover,  likewise  killed  herself. 

^lisbe,  afterwards  Thisbae  9(<r€or : 

9iO’(ator,  : Kakxyta),  a town  of  Boeotia, 

on  the  borders  of  Pbocit,  and  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  wat  famed  for  its 
number  of  wild  pigeona,  which  are  itill  found  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kakotia. 

This5a  (Bviffda : Ofi<rodTV)9),  a town  in  Arcadia 
on  Mt.  Lycaeut,  called  after  a nymph  of  the  same 
name.  i 
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TlmflSs  (9^tovts ; 7k«a»e.Ra..netr<l/aaawruP. 
a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a cant)  on  the  L »»t« 
of  the  Mendestan  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  w a 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god 
(the  Egyptian  Pan),  under  the  trmb^  of  a rest; 
and,  accoiding  to  Jerome,  the  w«^  Tbmal*  sp>- 
ties  ^Dal.  It  wat  the  chief  city  of  the  Notocs 
Thmultes,  m'bicfa  wat  afterwards  united  with  the 
Mendesian  Nomos. 

Theantda.  a surname  of  the  Taorma  Atubm, 
derived  from  Thoaa,  king  of  Tanris. 

Thaas  (Sdaf).  1.  Son  of  Andreemon  and  G(V7^ 
was  king  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  in  Aetolta.  umI 
•ailed  with  40  shipe  against  Troy.«w2.  Son  «f 
Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  was  king  of  Lemoat,  mi 
married  to  Myrma.  by  whom  he  became  the  bthr 
of  Hypsipyle  and  Skinus.  Wben  the  Leans: 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hyptiry'^ 
•aved  ber  father  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.  .\tvf 
wards,  however,  he  was  discovered  by  the  ecke 
women,  and  killed ; or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, he  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  to  the  island  « 
Oenoe  near  Euboea,  which  was  henceforth  calkt 
Sirinus.  The  patronymic  Thoantln  it  gim  a 
Hypsipyle,  as  the  daughter  of  Thoaa 
Bwystfaenea  and  king  of  Tauris,  into  whole  4s 
minions  IpbigenU  was  carried  by  Artemis,  irka 
the  wat  to  have  been  tacnficed. 

Tbbuiaa  Magistn,  a rhetorician  and  rto* 
manan,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  1 3ll).  He 
a native  of  Thetsalonica,  and  lived  at  the  coortd 
the  emperor  Andronicut  Palaeolc^tus  I.,  wben  W 
held  the  offices  of  marshal  ( \lapitttr  (>^tr«al 
and  keeper  of  the  archives  {Ckatittpkpi(u)\  both* 
afterwards  retired  to  a monastery*,  where  hr  te 
turned  the  name  of  Thtoduimt,  and  devoted  bifr 
self  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  tntxc'- 
His  chief  work,  which  has  come  down  to  os,  at 
Lexicon  0/  Attic  Words  (icarA  *AA^dfiro'' 
rtfv  *ArTut^  'EaAoToi),  compiled  from  the  wario 
of  the  cider  gTararaariaos,  such  as  Phrymrli:*. 
Ammonius,  H^odian,  and  Moeris.  The  work 
some  value  on  account  of  its  containing  morb  fna 
the  elder  grammarians,  which  would  otbervfv 
have  been  lost;  Imt,  wben  Thomas  deserti-ks 
guides,  he  often  falls  into  the  most  serious 
The  best  edition  is  br  Kitschl,  Halit  Sax.  ISSl- 
1832,  8vo. 

Tbdzicitt  (OdpucoT  or  : Bopfcior,  flw* 

Ktvs : Tbcr%ko)  one  of  the  1 2 ancient  towr»  ® 
Attica,  and  subsequently  a demus  belongiog  t«  tk 
tribe  Acamantis,  was  situated  on  the  S.  £.  cossit 
little  above  Sunium,  and  was  fortified  by  tW 
Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the  PeiopMoeuia 
war.  There  are  still  extensive  renmns  of 
ancient  town. 

Thomax  r Pue/aUn),  a moootiin  is 

Laconica  N.  E.  of  Sparta,  on  which  stood  s eer- 
brated  temple  of  Apollo. 

ThoipItN  Laeus  (8«Mnr7rir 
a lake  in  Armenia  Major,  through  which  the  Tv 
grit  flowa  The  lake,  and  the  surrounding 
also  called  Thospltis,  were  both  named  fmea  s dty 
Thospia  (Bwo-vla)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

Thriela  Ion.  Bi^fcij.  Bp^tm. 

Bp^f,  pi.  Bpficsf,  Ion.  0pjf{  and  Bpijifi 

: Tbnix,  pi.  Thraces),  was  in  earlier  wsw 
the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country  boutnW  eo 
the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  by  the 
and  the  Aegaenn,  on  the  E.  by  the  Poiitn*  Eo****’ 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Strvmoa  and 
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K.>nK>«t  of  the  IllvrUn  tribee.  It  vu  divided  into 
2 pAru  by  Mt.  Haemus  (the  D^Jhiu),  runninj; 
from  W.  to  E.,  aud  teparatiiig  the  plain  of  the 
lower  Danube  from  the  river*  which  fall  into  the 
A^aean.  Two  exteneive  mountain  range*  branch 
olf  from  the  S.  aide  of  Mt.  Haemue  ; one  running 
S.  K.  toward*  Conatajitinnple  ; and  the  other  called 
Hbodope,  E.  of  the  preceding  one,  and  alao  running 
in  a S.  E-ly  direction  nenr  the  river  Ncatua.  Be- 
tween theae  two  rangea  there  are  many  plaint, 
which  are  drained  by  the  H«brua,the  hirgeat  river 
in  Thrace.  At  a later  time  the  name  Thrace  waa 
applied  to  a more  limited  extent  of  country.  'The 
diatrict  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nettua  waa 
added  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and  waa  tituaily 
called  Macedonia  Adjecta.  [MacKbONiA.]  Under 
Attguatu*  the  part  of  the  countr)*  N.  of  the  llaenma 
waa  made  a aepamte  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moeaia  [Mokaia]  ; but  the  diatrict  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Neatua  had  been  pre- 
x'iously  reatored  to  Thrace  by  the  Koniaiia.  The 
Roman  province  of  Tlirace  waa  accordingly  bounded 
on  the  W'.  by  the  river  Neatua,  which  aeparated  it 
from  Miicedunia,  on  the  N.  by  Ml  llnemua, 
which  divided  it  from  Moeaia,  on  the  EL  by  the 
Euxine,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Propontia  and  Ae- 
gaean.  — Thrace,  in  iia  wideat  extent,  waa  peopled 
in  the  timea  of  Ilerodotua  and  Thucydidca  by  a 
vaat  number  of  different  tribea  ; but  their  cuatoma 
and  character  wore  marked  by  great  uniformity. 
Jlcrudotua  aaya  that,  next  to  the  Indiana,  the  Thru- 
ciana  were  the  ou>at  numemua  of  all  racea,  and  if 
united  under  one  head  would  have  been  irreaiatible. 
lie  deacriliea  them  oa  a aavogc,  crut-1,  and  ra^tacioua 
people,  delighting  in  blood,  but  brave  and  warlike. 
According  to  hla  account,  which  ia  conhnned  by 
other  writers,  the  Thracian  chiefi  sold  their  chib 
dren  for  exportation  to  the  foreign  merchant  ; they 
purchased  their  wives  from  their  parents  ; they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies  and  those  of  the 
women  belonging  to  them,  aa  a sign  of  noble  birth  ; 
they  despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most 
honourable  to  live  l>y  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinkiug  prevailed  among  them  eztenaivel}',  and 
their  quarrels  over  their  wine  cup*  were  notorinua 
even  ill  the  time  of  Auguatua  (llor.  (ar/n.  i.  27.) 
They  worshipped  deities,  whom  the  Orecks  assi- 
milated to  Area,  Dionysua,  and  Artemi* : the 
great  aaiictuary  and  oracle  of  their  g<vl  Dionysus 
was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  Mu  Rlio<iope. 
The  tribes  on  the  S.  coast  attained  to  tome  degree 
of  civil, sation,  owing  to  the  numerons  (ireek  co- 
lonies which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity  ; but 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  teem  to  have  retained 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  earlier  times, 
however,  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  must  have 
Iwen  distinguished  by  a higher  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion than  prevailed  amonff  them  at  a later  period. 
The  earliest  Greek  poets,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus, 
and  others,  are  all  represented  os  coming  from 
Thrace.  Kumolpus  likewise,  who  founded  the 
E*!eusinian  mysteries  at  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been 
a Thracian,  and  to  have  fought  against  Kreebtheus 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  port*  of  southeni  Greece:  thus 
they  are  said  to  have  once  dwell  both  in  Phocis 
and  Boeolia.  They  were  also  spread  over  a j»art 
of  Asia:  the  Thynioiisand  Hithrnians, and  perhaps 
also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  the  great 
Thracian  race.  Even  Xenophon  speaks  of  Thraee 
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in  Asia,  which  extended  along  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  a*  far  as  Heraciea.  — The  principal 
Greek  colonies  along  the  coast,  beginning  nt  the 
Strymon  and  going  K-wards,  were  AMPHiroLur, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  ; AiintRA,  a little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Nestua  ; Dicaka  or  Dicoe|)o!is,  a 
settlement  of  Maronea  ; MaRunea  itself,  cnlunised 
by  the  Chians  ; Strysie,  a colony  of  the  Thasmns  ; 
MsAEJifiRiA,  founded  by  the  Samothraciaiu  ; and 
AsNoa,  a Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  He- 
bruA.  The  Thracian  Chersonesus  was  probably 
colonised  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period,  but  it 
did  not  contain  any  important  Greek  settlement 
till  the  migration  ^ the  tirnt  Miliiadrs  to  iho 
country,  during  the  reign  of  Piaistcatus  at  Athens. 
[CHBESONS^ts.]  On  the  Propontis  the  2 chief 
Greek  settlements  were  those  of  Psri.nthuk  nnd 
&4CLYMBRIA  ; and  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was 
the  important  town  of  Byzanticm.  There  were 
only  a few  Greek  settlements  on  the  S.AV.  coast  of 
the  Euxine  ; the  most  important  were  those  of 
Apollonia,  ODESSUM,CALLATia.ToAii,rrnowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishmeiiL  and  ) stria, 
near  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Danube.  — The  Thracians 
are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sest>stri-,  king 
of  h'gypL  and  subsequently  to  have  been  suUlut  d 
by  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  ; but  the  lirst  really 
historical  fact  respecting  them  is  their  sub  ugation 
by  Meg-.iboxus,  the  general  of  Darius.  After  the 
Persians  bad  been  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the 
Greeks, theTbracians  recovered  their  indep  ndence ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
almost  all  the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  under  the 
dominion  ofSitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  .\bdera  to  the  Euxmc  nnd 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  3rd  rear  of  the 
Pelopoiiiietian  war  (B.C.  429),  Sitalces,  who  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenian*,  in- 
vaded Macedonia  with  a vast  army  of  130,000  men, 
but  was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  SO 
days.  Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi  in 
424,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Si'uthes, 
who  during  a long  reign  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  nnd  prosfH-rity  which  it  luid  never 
previously  attained,  so  that  his  regnlar  revenues 
nmounled  to  the  annual  sum  of  40U  talents,  in  ad- 
dition to  contribuiiuns  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  presents,  to  a nearly  equal  amouiiL  After 
the  death  of  Seuthes,  which  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened a little  Wfore  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  hiid  his  powerful  kingdom  split  up  into 
different  parti  ; and  when  Xenophon,  with  iho 
remains  of  the  lO.UOO  (ireeks,  arrived  on  the  op- 
pr>iite  coast  of  Asia,  another  Seuthes  appU<d  to 
him  for  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  hit  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  port  of  Thrace  ; and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lysimnehus.  It  subsequently  formed  a |Utrt  of 
the  M.iceiionian  dominions,  but  it  continued  to  lie 
governed  by  it*  native  princes,  and  was  only  no- 
minally subject  to  the  MaC4Mlonian  monarch*,  liven 
under  the  Roman*  Thrace  was  for  a long  time  go- 
venied  by  its  own  chiefs  ; and  we  do  not  know  at 
w hat  period  it  was  made  into  a Ronvan  province. 

P.  ThrlliSa  Paetus.  a distinguished  Roman 
senator,  ami  Stoic  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a native  of  Patavinm  and  wa.s  jTolKibly 
bom  soon  after  ilie  death  of  .Augustus.  He  a)>- 
ptars  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  made 
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the  rounper  Cato  hii  rflodel,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Arria^  who  showed  her  husband  Caecina 
how  to  die  ; and  hit  wife  wm  worthy  of  her 
mother  and  her  husband.  At  a later  period  he 
rare  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  ilelridius 
rriscus,  who  trod  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father-in-law.  After  incurring  the  hatred  of  Nero 
by  the  indeoendence  of  hit  character,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions,  he  was 
cmidemned  to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of 
the  entp.-‘ror,  a.  D.  66.  By  his  execution  and  that 
of  his  friend  Uarea  Sonuius,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
r-solvrd  to  murder  V'irtue  herself.  The  panegyric 
of  Thnuea  was  written  by  Arulenut  Rusticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Doraitian. 

Thr&sybftlot  (dpao'udovXot).  L Tyrant  of ' 
Afiletus,  was  a contemporary  of  Periander  and 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  Thrasybulus.  The  tier}*  of  the 
mode  in  which  Thrasybulus  gave  his  advice  to 
periander  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  his 
power,  is  given  under  Periander.  — 2.  A cele- 
brated Athenian,  son  of  Lycna.  He  was  xealously 
attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment of  the  400  in  B.  c.  411.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  be  is  mentioned  ; but  from  this 
time  ho  took  a prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  at  Athens  he  was  banished,  and  was 
living  in  exile  at  Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens 
were  jicrpeirnting  their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Being 
aided  by  the  Thel>ani  with  arms  and  money,  be 
collected  a small  Imnd,  and  seixod  the  fortress  of 
Phylc.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Piraeus,  which 
fell  into  hii  hands ; and  from  this  place  he  carried 
on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  goveniment,  and  eventually 
he  obtained  {tossession  of  Athens,  and  restored  the 
democracy,  403.  In  300  he  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Aegean,  and  was  slain  by 
the  inhabiiants  of  Aspendus.*~3.  Brother  of 
(ielon  and  H ieron,  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  He  suc- 
ceeded Hieron  in  the  government,  B.C.467,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended  his 
days. 

TliraiydABUi  (SpatfoSaios),  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Tberon,  b.  c. 
47*2.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeated 
by  Hieron  of  Syracuse ; and  the  Agrigentines 
immediately  Unik  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  his  escape  to 
firuece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  and  publicly 
executed. 

ThrasyUm  or  Thmylus  {0pd<rux\ot,  e^d* 
<ri;\os).  1.  An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 

Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revolution 
ill  It.  c.  411.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Argiuusae,  and  was  among  the  0 
generals  who  returned  to  Athens  and  were  put 
to  death,  4U6.«2.  A celebrated  astrologer  at 
Rhodei,  with  whom  Tiberius  bi'came  acquainted 
daring  his  residence  in  that  island,  and  whom  he 
ever  after  held  in  the  highest  honour.  He  died  in 
A.  u.  36,  the  year  before  Tiberius,  and  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  lives  of  many  persons  whom 
Tiberius  would  otherwise  have  put  to  death,  by 
ial»<;ly  predicting  for  this  very  purpose  that  the 
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emperor  would  live  ten  yean  longer,  “nie  ser. 
this  Thrasyliiis  succeeded  to  his  Other's  ikih.as4 
he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  empire  to  Sers. 

Thr&aymiehiu  {Bpaavfiaxos''^  a native  of  Cktl' 
cedon,  was  a sophist,  and  one  of  the  eariievt  cit- 
tivators  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a ceDtsts- 
porary  of  Oorgias.  He  is  ioirodoced  by  PU»  s* 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  PolitiA,and  » teferao 
to  several  times  in  the  Phaedrus, 

Thriss^MSs  (0p<urua^3nv),  son  of  the  PylU« 
Nestor  and  .\naxibia,  accompanied  his  father  m 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  returned  aiQ 
him  to  Pylot. 

Thrul^inof.  [TRAStMsvrs.] 

ThrdnltUXl  {Qpoytoi':  SpoKioi,  /S 

mam),  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  EpicD«c:T; 
on  the  river  Boagriu*.  at  a short  disCince  fron 
sea,  with  a harbour  upon  the  coast. 

Thfic^dld^  (0ovKi/6i8n<).  1-  An  .Kthma 

statesman,  of  the  demus  .Xlopece.  son  of  Mcl^xi 
After  the  death  of  Ciraon,  in  n.  c.  449,  Tbucydd^ 
became  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  vliti 
he  concentrated  and  more  thoroughly  orgaomo  n 
opposition  to  Pericles.  He  was  ostracised  w 
thus  tearing  the  undisputed  political  aseendv  ' 
to  Pericles.  He  left  '2  sons,  .Melesiss  aid  » 
phanus ; and  a son  of  the  former  of  these,  as^ 
Thucydides  after  his  grandfather,  was  a pep-  * 
Socmies.  — 2.  The  great  Athenian  listnris.n, 
the  deinus  Halimut,  was  the  son  of  0!ori«  >v 
Oroiut  and  H<gesipyte.  He  it  said  to  haveW* 
connected  writh  the  family  of  Cim<Jn;  x&d  »* 
know  that  Mtitiadcs,  the  conqueror  of  MsrxJ-'* 
married  Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  a Thwi' 
king  called  Olonis,  by  whom  she  became  the 
of  Cimon  ; and  it  has  been  conjectured  witA 
probability  that  the  mother  of  Thucydidw 
granddaughter  of  Miltiades  and  Uegrsipyie.  Ac- 
cording to  a statement  of  Pamphila  [PaiffSi^i- 
Thucydides  was  40  years  of  age  at  iheeotnws^ 
mcnl  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  or  b.  c-  431.  ^ 
accordingly  he  was  bom  in  47 1 . There  is  i 
in  Lucian  of  Herodotus  having  read  bis 
at  the  Olympic  games  to  the  assembled  OfW«* 
and  Suidas  adds  that  Thucydides,  then  a bey.** 
present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation  ; s prwaur  v 
his  own  future  historical  distinction. 
celebrated  story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected 
, fable,  Thucydides  is  sold  to  have  been  iostHK^*- 
in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philosnpl>5  ^ 
Anaxagoras;  but  whether  these  statemenw*^*'' 
be  received  cannot  be  determined.  It  » 
however,  that  being  an  .Athenian,  of  a good  fcs-y 
and  living  in  a city  which  was  the  centre  of 
civilisation,  he  mutt  have  hod  the  bast  pw--' 
education : that  he  was  a man  of  great  ability  vi 
cultivated  understanding  his  work  clesrlv 
He  inform*  us  that  he  possessed  gold  raiac*®'^ 
part  of  Thrace  which  ia  opposite  totbeid**^" 
Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a person  of  the 
influence  among  those  in  that  part 
This  properly,  according  to  some  accounU.  be  w* 
from  his  ancestors  : according  to  other  acceocw  » 
married  a rich  woman  of  Scaptesyle,  and  wwmd 
them  as  a portion  with  her.  Thucydides  left  * 
son,  called  Timolheus;  and  a daugbw  ah*  ** 
mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  wruten  the  3* 
book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  Tbocj<^‘^ 
(ii.  48)  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  froo  ^ 
great  plague  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  fe* 
recovered.  \Ve  have  no  trustworthy  evideot*  d 
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Thuc}’didct  having  distinguished  himself  at  an  I 
orator,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for  ^ 
hit  oratorical  talent  it  shown  by  the  speeches  that  , 
he  has  inserted  in  hit  history.  He  was,  however, 
employed  in  a military  capacity,  and  he  was  in 
comnuind  of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  7 ships,  at 
Thasus,  &C.  424,  when  Eucles,  who  commanded 
in  Amphipolii,  sent  for  his  assistance  agnintl 
llnuidoA,  who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army. 
Hmtidat,  fearing  the  arrival  of  a inp4>rior  force, 
offered  favourable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were 
readily  accepted,  for  there  were  few  Atheniatis  in  | 
the  place,  and  the  rest  did  not  with  to  make  re- 
sistance. Thucydides  arrived  at  Eton,  at  the 
mwith  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  tame 
day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered  ; and  though 
he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  prevented 
Kiori  fmm  falling  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure,  Thucydides  became  an 
ejcile,  pn>bab)y  to  avoid  a severer  punishment; 
for  Cleon,  who  w*at  at  this  time  in  great  favour 
with  the  Athetuans,  appears  to  have  excited  po- 
ptiKir  suspicion  against  him.  There  are  various 
untrustworthy  accounts  os  to  bis  places  of  resi> 
(Icnce  during  his  exile ; but  we  may  conclude  that 
he  could  not  safely  reside  in  any  place  w’hich  was 
under  .Athenian  dominion,  and  as  he  kept  his  eve 
on  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  ports  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  alliance, 
ills  own  w'ords  certainly  imply  that,  dunng  his 
exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus or  in  places  which  were  under  Pelo- 
ponuesian  inducnce  (v.  26) ; and  his  work  was  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations. 
His  minute  description  of  Syracuse  and  the  neigh- 
iKiurbood  leads  to  the  pn>bable  conclusion  that  lie 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities;  and 
if  he  visited  Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  alto  saw 
some  parts  of  southern  Italy.  Thucydides  snys 
that  be  lived  20  years  in  exile  (v.  26),  and  as  hit 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he  may 
have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  liegiiining  of  403, 
;tl»out  the  time  when  Throsybulus  liberated  Athens. 
Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  assauinated  at 
Athens  soon  after  his  n>tum  ; but  other  accounts 
place  his  death  in  Thrace.  There  is  a general 
agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities 
th.wt  he  came  to  a violent  end.  Hit  death  cannot 
placed  later  than  4UI.  The  time  when  he 
composed  his  work  has  been  a matter  of  dispute. 
He  mfurms  us  himself  that  he  was  busy  in  cob 
IfHTting  materials  all  through  the  w*ar  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  (i.  22),  and  of  course  ho  would 
register  them  as  he  got  them.  Plutarch  says  that 
)t«  wrote  the  work  in  Thrace;  but  the  work  in 
the  slu-ipe  in  which  we  have  it  was  certainty  not 
rifisahed  until  after  the  close  of  the ’war,  and  he 
WAS  pruliably  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his 
desith.  A question  has  lieim  wised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Bth  and  last  boi>k  of  Thucydides, 
which  breaks  olT  in  the  middle  of  the  2l*V  year  of 
the  war  (411).  It  differs  fnrni  ail  the  other  books 
in  cootaining  no  speeches,  and  it  has  also  been 
supposed  to  l»e  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a piece  of 
tomposiiion.  Acconlingly,  several  ancient  cnticj 
supposed  that  Uie  8lh  book  was  not  by  Thucy- 
dides: some  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  and 
•onie  to  Xenophon  or  Throporapus,  because  lioth 
of  them  continued  the  history.  The  words  with 
whicli  Xenophon’s  lUUentca  commence  («fvA  8s 
Taura)  may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supptisiiioa  that 
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hs  was  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
as  a continuation  of  that  of  Thuev’dides  : but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight;  and  liesides, 
both  the  style  of  the  8th  book  is  different  from 
that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers 
and  W’interi,  which  Thucydides  has  observed  in 
his  first  7 books,  is  continued  in  the  Bth,  hut  is 
not  observed  by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style 
of  Tbeoporopus,  which  was  the  chamrtenstic  of 
his  writing,  renders  it  also  impmliable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  8th  book.  It  seems  the  simplest 
supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  hiniirlf  ns  the 
author  of  this  book,  since  he  names  himself  ns  the 
author  twice  (viiL  G,  GO) ; but  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  the 
same  care  as  the  first  7 books.  It  is  slated  by  an 
ancient  writer  that  Xenophon  made  the  work  rtf 
Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he 
wrote  the  first  2 btniks  of  his  fieUrnica^  or  the  part 
which  now  ends  with  the  2nd  book,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of 
Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
book,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  nnd 
summers,  and  each  summer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii.  1).  His  summer  comprises  the  time  fmm 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  w inter 
comprises  the  period  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
venial  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and 
chapters  was  probably  made  by  the  Alexandriue 
critics.  The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
opens  the  2nd  book  of  Thucydides,  ami  the  1st  is 
introductory  to  the  history'.  He  begins  his  1st 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was 
the  most  imjiortant  event  in  Grecian  history,  which 
he  shows  by  a rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  jieriod  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  (i.  1—21).  After  his  intro- 
ductory chapters  he  prrveetls  to  explain  iKe  alleged 
grounds  and  causes  of  the  war:  the  real  causes 
were,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nian power.  His  narrative  is  interrupted  (c.  89 
— 118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  lime  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  resolved  on  w*nr,  by  a digression 
on  the  rise  and  pn*gress  of  the  power  of  .\thciis ; 
a period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  iroperfectiv,  and  w'iih  little 
regard  to  chronol^y,  as  by  Hellanicus  in  his  Attic 
history  (c.  97).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  1 1.9) 
with  the  neffotiations  that  preceded  the  war;  but 
this  leads  to  another  digression  of  some  length  on 
the  treaium  of  Pausnnias  (c.  128 — 1.34),  and  the 
exile  of  Tbemlstocles(c.  1S5 — 138).  Heconclddes 
the  iKKtk  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians; and  his  subject,  aik  already  observed, 
b^ins  with  the  2nd  bonk.  A history  which  treats 
of  so  many  events,  which  took  place  at  remote 
spots,  could  only  be  written,  in  the  time  of  Tiiucy- 
I dides,  by  a nuin  w'ho  took  great  paint  to  ascertain 
I facts  by  penumav  inquiry.  Id  modrrn  times  facts 
' are  made  know  n by  printing  as  Mw»n  as  they  occur ; 
! and  the  printed  rreords  of  the  time,  news|Ki;K.'rs 
j and  the  like,  are  often  the  only  rvidenoe  of  many 
I facts  which  become  history.  When  we  know  the 
I careless  way  in  which  facts  are  now  reported  and 
recorded  by  very  incmiijietent  persmis,  often  U}fun 
very  indifferent  hearsay  testimony,  and  rom{iore 
with  such  rmtrds  the  {tains  that  Thucydides  took 
to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a war,  with  which 
he  was  contemp<irurT,  in  which  he  look  a share  m 
S D 3 
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n commander,  the  opportunities  which  hU  measf 
aHuwfd,  his  gruat  abilities,  and  serious  earnest 
character,  it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a 
more  exact  history  of  a long  eventful  period  by 
Thucvdidcs  than  we  haee  of  any  period  in  modem 
history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventfal.  His 
whole  work  shows  the  most  scnipulous  care  and 
diligence  in  ascertaining  facts  ; his  strict  attention 
to  clmmology,  and  the  importance  that  he  attaches 
to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise:  it  generally 
contains  bare  facts  ex])rrksed  in  the  fewest  pos> 
sible  words,  and  when  we  consider  what  pains  it 
miut  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  facts,  we 
admire  the  self-denial  of  a writer  who  is  satisfied 
with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity  without 
ortinment,  without  any  parade  of  bis  porsoiutl  im< 

fartance,  and  of  the  tr'uble  that  his  matter  cost 
im.  A single  chapter  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  labour  of  many  days  and  weeks. 

a principle  of  historical  comjHMition  is  the 
evideiire  of  a great  and  ele^-ated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydiiles  only  makes  an  octavo  volume 
of  nixderate  size ; many  a modem  writer  would 
have  spun  it  out  to  a dozen  volumes,  and  so  have 
spoiled  it.  A work  that  is  for  all  ages  must  con- 
tain much  in  little  conqioss.  He  seldom  makes 
rcilectiiint  in  the  course  of  hit  narrative : occa- 
siomiily  he  has  a chapter  of  political  and  moral 
observations,  animated  by  the  keenest  perception 
of  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  moral  character 
of  man.  M.any  of  his  speeches  are  political  ess.iys, 
or  materials  for  them ; they  arc  not  mere  imagina- 
tions of  his  own  for  rhetorical  effect;  they  contain 
the  general  sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered 
as  m.^irly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
was  said,  for  he  heartl  some  speochee  delivered 
(i.  2*2).  His  opportunities,  his  talents,  his  cha- 
racter. and  his  subject,  oil  combined  to  produce  a 
work  that  stands  alnne,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither 
cqu:d  nor  rival.  His  pictures  are  sometimes  striking 
and  tnigic,  an  effect  produced  by  severe  simplicity 
and  minute  p:irtieularity.  Suck  is  the  description  | 
of  the  plague  of  Athens.  Such  also  is  the  incoin-  j 
parable  history  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  j 
Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  termination.  A man  ' 
who  thinks  profoundly  will  have  a form  of  cx- 

rression  which  is  stamped  with  the  character  of 
>s  mind  ; and  the  style  of  Thucydides  is  accord- 
ingly concise,  vigorous  and  energetic.  We  feel  that 
all  the  wo''ds  were  intended  to  have  a meaning,  ; 
and  have  a meaning  : none  of  them  are  idle.  Yet 
he  t!!  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure;  and  probably 
he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  countrj’inen.  Some  of 
his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and  the  connection 
and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often  difficult  to 
seize.  The  best  editions  of  Tbucydides  are  by 
Bckker,  Berlin,  lfi2l,  3 vols.  8vo. ; by  Poppo, 
Leipzig,  10  voU.  8vo.,  1821  — 1838,  of  which  two 
voluin  s are  filied  with  prolegomena;  by  Hnnck, 
with  selections  from  the  Greek  Scholia  and  short 
xjotes,  Leij«ig,  1820,  2 vols.  8vo. ; by  Obller,  2 
vols.  Rvo.,  Leipzig,  1826;  and  by  Arnold,  3 vols. 
«vn.,  Oxford,  1830—1835. 

Thftli  (QovKtj),  an  island  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Oennan  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
must  N.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pylheas,  the  celebrated  Greek  navi- 
gator of  Massilin,  who  undertook  a voyage  to 
Britain  and  Thule,  of  which  he  gave  a dcKrip- 
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tioQ  in  his  work  on  the  Ocean.  All  sohieqviK 
writers,  who  speak  of  Thule,  appear  to  have  tsc-a 
their  accounts  from  that  of  Pylbcai.  Acarij:^ 
to  Pylheas,  Thule  was  a six  days*  sail  fan 
Britain  ; and  the  day  and  night  there  were  mi 
6 months  long.  He  further  staled  that  b Hum 
and  those  distant  parts  there  was  neith*^  tank, 
sea,  nor  air,  but  a sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like 
to  the  moUusca,  in  which  the  earth  and  the  m 
and  every  thing  else  were  suspended,  and  vhici 
could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by 
Many  modem  writers  suppose  the  Tbale  of  Py* 
theas  to  be  the  same  as  Iceland,  while  ocids 
regard  it  as  a part  of  Nc^way.  The  Tfaa^  ^ 
Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  further  to  ibe  S, 
and  should  probably  be  ideutified  with  the  larged 
of  the  Shetland  islands. 

Thftrli,  more  rarely  Thfirlnm  (Botfftsi,  Set- 
pioi':  0oi/pto9, 9oup<«ils,  Thuriut,Thuiinus:  fern 
MMora),  a Greek  city  in  Lucauia,  founded  B.C  441, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  «hi^  fat 
been  destroyed  more  than  60  years  bef>we.  (St- 
UARia.]  It  was  built  by  tbe  remains  of  the  pepa- 
lation  of  Sybaris,  assisted  by  colonists  frois  il 
parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  from  .4lb«s. 
.Among  these  colonists  were  the  historisa  Ktf^ 
dotus  and  the  orator  Lysias,  the  latter  of  wbs. 
however,  was  only  a youth  at  the  time  sod  is> 
sequcntly  returned  to  Athens.  The  new  oty. 
I from  which  the  renmius  of  the  Sybarites  w«» 
soon  expelled,  rapidly  attained  great  power  sat 
prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
Greek  towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Thus  we  w 
told  that  the  Thurians  were  able  to  bring  l4,M 
foot  soldiers  and  1000  horse  into  the  field  afcitf 
the  Lucaniaiis.  In  the  Samnite  wars  Tbr.i 
received  a Roman  garrison  ; but  it  revolted  t» 
Hannilatl  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  The  Csrtba- 
ginian  general,  however,  at  a later  time,  not  tne>- 
ing  the  Thurians  ploiidered  the  town,  and  mserrc 
3500  of  its  inhabitants  to  Croton.  Tbe 
subsequently  sent  a l.atin  colony  to  Thnrii,  srd 
changed  its  name  into  Copiae  ; but  it  contisoed  v 
retain  its  original  name,  under  which  it  w wes- 
tinned  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  as  a loiuncirsei 

Thy&niis  : Kahma ),  a river  in  Ept-o. 

flowing  into  tbe  sea  near  a promontory  of  tbetfs' 
name. 

Thy&dM.  [Thyia.] 

Thy&mas  (8i/o^os),  a mountain  in  Acamiri 
south  of  Argns  Aniphilochicnm. 

Thyatlra  (vd  0vdT«(pa  : 0oaT«ipffrc>v),  adtv  S 
the  N.  of  Lydia,  on  the  river  Lyciis,  celebrairt  » 
one  of  the  seven  Churches  in  the  Apoc.iJyf*eriiB 

Thyestes  (©ucVtus),  son  of  PeJops  and  Hipt** 
dainia,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  the 
of  Aegifttbiis.  See  .ATRftra  and  .Aeoi^tri<k 

Thyift  (9ufa),  a daughter  of  Castalros  er  (*• 
phisseus,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  1^' 
phus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  tsbs^ 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus,  and  to  have  eelehnw^ 
orgies  in  his  honour.  Fmm  her  the  Attic  wtwe:. 
who  went  yearly  to  Ml  Parnassus  to  celehtaviW 
Dionvsiac  orgies  with  the  Delphisn  ThriaM 
received  themselves  the  name  of  Tkyato* 
ThyEdes.  This  word,  however,  comes  froa^- 
and  properly  signifies  the  raging  or  frantic 

Thymbra  (eCftipn).  L A city  of  the  Tnsi 
; N.  of  Ilium  Vetus,  on  a bill  by  the  side  «f  ^ 

\ river  Thymbhius,  with  a celebrated  trope 
I ApoUo,  who  derived  firom  thu  place  the 
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ThrmbraeDi.  The  turroundinp  plain  ttill  bean  I 
the  aarne  name.  —2.  A wooded  diatrict  in  I’hrygia,  I 
ito  doubt  connected  with  TuvMBRitiM. 

ThTinbria  a place  in  Caria,  on  the 

>laeander,  4 atadia  K.  of  Myna,  with  a Cha> 
ronmm«  that  it,  a care  containing  mephitic  rapour. 

Thymbiitun  (Ov*<4pior : Thrmbriftni),  a aroaU 
town  of  Phrygia,  10  paraaanga  W.  of  Tjriaeunu 
with  the  ao-<^led  fountain  of  Midoa  (Xen.  Amd>. 
i.2.). 

Thymbritu  : Tkimbrek\  a river  of 

the  'i'niad,  falling  into  the  Sramander.  At  the 
preaent  day,  it  Howt  direct  into  the  Helleapont ; 
and,  on  thia  and  other  groundt,  aome  doubt  whether 
the  TTttimbrt^  it  the  ancient  river. 

a celebrated  mima  or  female  actrMe 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  ahe  was  a 
great  favourite.  She  frequently  acted  along  with 
Latinu*. 

Tbymoatet  (0v^lnrf),  one  of  the  eldera  of 
Troy.  A toothtajer  had  predicted,  that  on  a cer* 
tain  day  a boy  ahonld  be  bom,  by  whom  Troy 
should  be  destrored.  On  that  day  Paris  was  bom 
to  Priam,  and  Munippus  to  Thyrnoetea.  Priam 
ordered  Munippus  and  hit  mother  Cylla  to  be 
killed.  Hence  V'irgil  (Aen.  ii.  31)  represents 
Aeneas  saying,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  I'hy- 
inoetes  advis^  the  Trr>jani  to  draw  the  wooden 
horse  into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge  himself. 

Thfni  (6orot),  a Thracian  people,  whose  origi- 
nal abodes  were  near  ^mydessos,  bat  who  after- 
ward* passed  over  into  Bithtnia. 

Thykla  (0vria).  1.  The  land  of  the  Thyni  in 
Thrace. 2.  Another  name  for  Bithynia.«-»8. 
[Thymias]. 

Tht&iaa  or  Th^nla  (Swlar,  0vr/a).  1.  (fn- 

uda\  a promontory  on  the  coat|  of  Thrace,  N.  W. 
of  .Salmydessos,  with  a town  ol  the  same  name. 

2.  (A'irpe),  a small  island  of  the  Eazine.  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  near  tiie  Prom.  Calpe,  also 
called  Apollonia  and  Daphnosa. 

Tbydna  the  naum  of  Seraele,  under 

which  Dionysus  fetched  her  from  Hades,  and  in- 
troduced her  among  the  immortals  Hence  Diony- 
SOS  is  also  called  Tkydnaoi.  Both  names  are 
formed  from  deeir,  **  to  be  inspired.** 

Thyrtft  (0op«a,  Ion.  9vpiri:  Oopfdr7)r),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  district  on  the  borders 
of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  w^s  situated  upon  a height 
on  the  Imv  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Thy- 
rentes  (0up«dnfr  adAvo*).  It  was  fur  the  p«- 
session  of  Thyren  (hat  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  the  900  Spartans  and  300  Argives. 
The  territory  of  Thyrea  was  called  ThyrefttU 

(^0i^«aTty). 

Thysdms,  Tisdrus,  or  Tasdms  <0v#3pdf ; 

Bn.)«  a large  fortified  city  of  Bysae^a, 
N.W.  of  the  promnntory  Brachodea  (Mss  Kopom 
diah  b Under  the  Komans,  it  was  a free  city.  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  Gordian  assomed  the 
purple. 

ThyssigStae  (0iw^(rwydvai),  a people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asmtica,  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Palos 
Maeotis. 

Tbyssns  ( 0dooof  or  0voodt),  a town  of  Maco> 
donim  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

TUrantns,  a river  of  Scythia  and  a tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

Tibarfini  or  Tib4ri  (Tido^irrsf,  TtSapoi),  a quiet 
agricultural  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ponlua,  E. 
of  the  river  Iris. 
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KbSriias.  1.  (T(4«pidf  * a city  of 

Galilee,  on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
built  by  Herod  Aiitipas  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  the  scat  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim.  Near 
it  were  the  warm  baths  of  Fmniaua**2.  (Ti- 
4<pfav,  Aiutni  t|  Ti4«elwr),  or  Osnnis&ret 
copdr,  vtimp  Tcrnfirdp,  Vi  r«r>^C4>friyb  also  the 
Sea  of  OalileS  iv  iboAo^cra  rfit  roAiAaiat),  in  the 
O.  T.  CMnnereth  (Bo4r  7bAnnypA\  the  ‘Jnd  of 
the  3 lakes  in  Palestine,  formed  by  the  course  of 
tlie  Jordan.  [Jordanbs.]  Its  length  is  11  or 
12  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  fmm  5 to  6. 
It  lies  deep  among  fertile  hills  has  very  clear  and 
sweet  water,  and  is  frill  of  excellent  fish.  Its  sur- 
face is  750  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  the  time  of  our  Savionr,  its  shores  were 
covered  with  populoos  villages,  but  they  are  now 
almost  entirely  deserted.  Its  K.  coast  belonged 
to  the  districts  of  Decapolis  and  Oanlonitis. 

Tlbikiimf,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Capetus,  and  fiither  of  Agrippa,  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Alba, 
which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him,  and  of 
which  he  became  the  guardian  god. 

Tibeiiepdlii  (TifiypiovwoAit),  a city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  n«*ar  Enmeoia. 

itUru  alaoTibhi,  Tybiii,  Tbybris,  Asmia  Ti- 
btrlnita  or  simply  Tibexlltlia  ( 7’iher  or  Terere).  the 
chief  river  in  central  Italy,  on  which  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Albwla,  and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Ttheri$ 
in  consequence  of  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  having 
been  drowned  in  it.  It  has  been  snpposed  tliat 
AUmia  was  the  Latin  and  Tiberis  the  Ktnisaui 
name  of  the  river.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2 springs 
of  limpid  watrr  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifernum, 
and  fiows  in  a S.  W.-ly  direction,  separating 
Etrnna  from  Umbria,  the  Und  of  the  iS«bine«,  and 
Latiiim.  After  flowing  about  IIO  miles  it  receives 
the  Nar  (;Vera),  and  from  its  confluence  with  this 
rit^er  its  rrgular  navigation  begins.  Three  miles 
above  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  70  miles 
from  the  Nar.  it  receives  the  Anio  (Terertaie), 
and  from  this  point  becomes  a river  of  considerable 
importance.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Tiber 
is  about  300  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  18  feet 
deep  After  heavy  rains  the  river  in  ancient  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  its 
bonks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city.  (Hor.  C’orm,  i.  2.)  At  Rome 
the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  begins  ; and 
at  18  miles  from  the  city,  and  abont  4 miles  from 
the  coast,  it  divides  into  2 arms,  forming  an  island, 
which  was  sacred  to  Venos,  and  called  Insula 
^acra  (/sola  The  left  branch  of  the  river 

runs  into  the  sea  by  Oitia,  which  was  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Rome  ; bat  in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  branch, 
the  right  branch  was  widened  by  Trajan,  and  was 
made  the  regular  harbour  of  the  city  under  tha 
name  of  Torftu  ffomaaas,  Poriu*  Awjnsti.tit  simply 
I Portma.  The  whole  length  of  the  Tiber,  with 
I its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  I'he  waters 
I of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yellowish,  whence  it 
is  frequemly  called  br  the  Roman  poets  jUtvtu 
Tibarit.  The  poets  also  give  it  the  epithets  of 
Tyrrkemu^  because  it  flowed  past  Etruria  during 
the  whole  of  iu  course,  and  of  Lydias,  because  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  been  of  Lydian  origin. 
TlbMtia.  L Emperor  of  RmiM,  a.  d.  14 — 87. 

3 i>  4 
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Hit  full  nam«  wat  Tirbriu^  CLAnDira  Nbro 
Caspar.  He  wiu  the  ton  of  T.  Claudiot  Nero 
Nnd  nf  Livia,  and  wat  bom  on  the  16th  of  Noveni' 
ber,  B.  c.  4*i»  before  hit  mother  married  Auguttut. 
Tiberitit  wat  tall  and  strongly  made,  and  hit  health 
wat  Terr  good.  Hit  face  wat  handtome,  and  hit 
eyet  were  large.  He  wat  carefully  educated, 
and  became  »'ell  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  Hit  matter  in  rhetoric  wat  Theodonu 
of  Gadara.  Thoagh  not  without  military  courage, 
at  hit  life  thowt,  he  had  a great  timidity  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  of  a je.'Uotu  and  snspicious  temper ; 
and  these  qualities  rendered  him  cruel  after  he  had 
acquired  power.  In  the  latter  yean  of  bit  life, 
particularly,  he  indulged  hit  lattfui  propentiliet  in 
every  way  that  a depraved  imagination  could  sug- 
gest : lust  and  cruelty  are  not  strangers.  He 
atfected  a regard  to  decency  and  to  externals.  He 
was  the  prince  of  hypocrites  ; and  the  evenU  of 
hit  reign  are  little  more  than  the  exhibition  of  his 
detestable  character.  In  b.  c.  11,  Augustus  com- 
lielied  I'ilieriut.  much  against  his  will,  to  divorce 
his  wife  Vipsania  Agrippina,  and  to  marry  Julia, 
the  widow  of  Agrippa.  and  the  emperor's  daughter, 
with  whom  Tiberius  however  did  not  long  live  in 
harmony.  Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still 
chisor  contact  with  the  imperial  family  ; but  as 
Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
were  still  living,  the  prospect  ofTiberiui  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  teemed  very  remote.  He 
wat  employed  by  Augustus  on  various  military 
services.  In  20  he  was  tent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
store Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  Horace  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  Julius  Florut  (t.  12),  who  wat  serv- 
ing under  Tiberius.  In  15,  Hrutns  and  hit  brother 
Tiberius  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Rhaeti, 
and  tlie  exploits  of  the  2 brothers  were  sung  by 
Horace  (GzrMt.iT.  4,  14).  In  13,  Tiberius  was 
consul  with  F.  Quintilius  Varus.  In  1),  while 
hit  brother  Drutui  w*as  fighting  against  the  Ger- 
mans, Tiberius  conducted  the  war  against  the  Dal- 
matians and  against  the  Fannoniant.  Dnitat  died 
in  9.  owing  to  a fall  from  hia  horse.  On  the  news 
of  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Drusui,  whom  he  found  just  alive.  Tiberius  re- 
turned to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine.  In  7 he  was  consul  a second  time.  In  6 
he  obtained  the  tribunilia  potettas  for  5 years,  but 
during  this  year  ho  retired  with  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the  next  7 
ye.ari.  Tacitus  says  that  his  chief  reason  for  leav- 
ing Home  was  to  get  atvay  from  his  wife,  w'ho 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  whose  licentious 
life  w'as  no  secret  to  her  husband  ; probably,  too, 
he  was  unwilling  to  stay  at  Rome  when  the  grand- 
sons of  Augustus  were  attaining  y'eors  of  maturity, 
for  there  was  mutual  jealousy  between  them  and 
Tiberius.  He  returned  to  Home  a.  d.  2.  He  was 
relieved  from  one  trouble  during  his  absence,  for 
his  wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
daiaria  (me.  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deatlis  of  L.  Caesar  (a.  D.  2)  and  C. 
('acssr  (a.  I>.  4),  .Augustus  adopted  TiWrius,  with 
the  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial  power  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  required  Tiberius  to 
adopt  Germonicus,  the  son  of  his  brother  Dmsus, 
though  Tiberius  had  a ton  Dmsus  by  his  wife 
Vipsania.  From  the  year  of  his  adoption  to  the 
death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  was  in  command  of 
the  Homan  armies,  though  be  visited  Rome  several 
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times.  He  was  sent  into  GermanT  a.  b.  4.  H* 
reduced  all  lliyricam  to  subjection  a.  D.  9 ; sod  a 
A.  D.  12  he  had  the  honour  of  a tnanpb  at  R<«e 
for  his  German  and  Dalmatian  victories.  Os  tw 
death  of  Augustus  at  Noia,  on  the  19ih  of  AaisR. 
A.  o.  14,  Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  ta  Iiiyiv 
cum,  was  immediately  summoned  baoe  bv  ia 
mother  Livia.  He  took  the  imperial  po«er  vmh- 
out  any  opposition,  affecting  all  tbe  while  a free 
reluctance.  He  began  his  reign  by  pottmi  t» 
death  Posuimus  Agrippa,  the  survivmg  giaadtco 
of  Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  dose 
piimoant  to  the  command  of  the  late  eopertr. 
When  he  felt  himself  sure  in  his  place,  be  beipz 
to  exercise  his  crafL  He  took  from  tbe  pspubr 
assembly  the  election  of  the  magutrates,  and 
ferred  it  to  the  senate.  Tbe  news  of  tbe  desu  « 
Augustus  roused  a mutiny  among  the  legicmis 
Pannonia,  which  aras  queUed  by  Drusui.  the  rs 
of  Tiberiua  The  armies  on  the  Rhine  ond^rOff- 
nianicus  showed  a disposition  to  reject  TiberiO. 
and  if  Oennanicus  bad  been  inclined  to  try  tbe  kr 
tune  of  a campaign,  he  might  have  hod  tbe  uni- 
ance  of  the  German  armies  against  bis  uncle.  Be: 
Germanicos  restored  discipline  to  tbe  army  ^ bs 
tirmness,  and  roaintained  bis  fidelity  to  tbe  o(v 
emperor.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  wumsiW 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Augustus  b*i  R- 
moved  from  Pondataria  to  Rhegium.  Tbe  dmu 
of  Germonicus  in  the  East,  in  a.  p.  19,ltbrw^ 
Tiberius  Irom  all  fear  of  a rival  claimant  u ik 
throne  ; and  it  was  believed  by  many  ibst  G<- 
manicus  had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tibcr^ 
From  this  time  Tiberius  began  to  Iodul|« 
less  restraint  in  his  love  of  tyranny,  and 
distinguished  senators  were  soon  put  to  *■ 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  emperor  (is** 
majrsiat),  NutwithstaiKiiiig  his  supicioos  ost^* 
Tiberius  gave  hU  complete  confidence  to  Svpr-s 
who  for  many  years  possessed  the  real 
ment  of  the  state.  This  ambitious  msn  sisKt^ 
the  imperial  power.  In  23  Dmsus,  the  aa  of 
Iwrius,  was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of 
Three  years  afterwards  (26)  Tiberius  Ivft  Kuc^- 
and  withdrew  into  Campania.  He  oever  retune^ 
to  the  city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  ded^s:^. 
temples  in  Campania,  but  his  real  motives 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  a great  dts! 
was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his  wish  to  iidav- 
his  sensual  propensities  in  private.  I u order  * 
secure  still  greater  retirement,  he  took  up  bit 
sidence  (27)  in  tbe  island  of  Capreae,  atsfVrt 
distance  from  the  Campanian  coast.  Tbe  deu^ 
Livia  (29),  the  emperor's  mother,  released 
from  one  cause  of  aiixietr.  He  had  Jong  been 
of  her.  because  she  wisLed  to  exercise  satb  r.:; 
and  one  object  in  leaving  Rome  was  to  bcoatH 
her  way.  Livia *s  death  gave  Sejanus  andTibcn^ 
free  scope,  forTilierius  never  entirely  releauedka- 
self  from  a kind  of  subjection  to  his  mother, 
Sejanus  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  ovcfta<~* 
of  Livia's  infiuence.  The  destruction  ot 
pina  and  her  children  was  now*  the  chief 
Sejanus:  he  finally  got  from  the  lynmt  (51)^' 
reward  that  w*as  his  just  desert,  an  igoocn^-**-' 
death.  (Skjanur.)  The  death  of  Svjsaa* 
followed  by  the  execution  of  his  friends;  spdU 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Tibenus,  ' 
tinned  to  be  the  scene  of  tragic  occurrenre*.  *' 
berius  died  on  the  16th  of  March.  3?»  si  the 
of  Lucullus,  in  Misenum.  He  was  73  * 
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«p^,  and  had  wjn»ed  2*2  yean.  He  wm  mjcceeded 
)jr  Caiuft  (Caliinila),  the  ton  of  Qermauicut,  but 
he  hH(i  himtelf  appointed  no  taeeeMor.  Tiberiut 
did  not  die  a natural  death.  It  was  known  that 
bit  end  wat  rapidly  approaching,  and  hayiiiff  had 
a fainting  tit,  he  wat  tuppoted  to  be  dead.  There- 
upon Cauii  came  forth  and  was  saluted  as  emperor  ; 
but  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  Ti- 
berius had  recovered  and  called  for  something  to 
eat  Caius  w*as  so  frightened  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  ; but  Macro,  the  praefect  of  the 
praetorians,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders 
that  a quantity  of  clothes  should  be  thrown  on  Ti- 
berias, and  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  — In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  lived  Valerias  Maximus,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Phaednis,  Fenestella,  and  Strabo  ; also 
the  jurists  Masstirius  Sebinus,  M.  Cocceius  Nenra, 
and  others.  — Tiberius  wrote  a brief  commentary 
of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the  emperor 
Domitian  studied  : Suetonius  made  use  of  it  for  his 
life  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  also  wrote  Greek  poems, 
and  a lyric  poem  on  the  death  of  L.  Caesar. » 2. 
A philosopher  and  sophist,  of  unknovrn  time,  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric. One  of  his  works,  on  the  figures  in  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  (irvpl  twv  vopd  ArfuoeBi^u 
oxyiudrctk),  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

nbllia  {Hammam  Afishotiiemf),  a town  of  Nu- 
midia,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Cirta  to 
(Wthage.  with  warm  springs,  called  Aquae  Tibili- 
tana«’. 

TiMfcam.  a town  of  Dacia  and  a Roman  mu- 
nicipium  on  the  river  Tibiscus. 

Tibiaeoi  or  Tibissus,  probably  the  same  as  the 
Paithisctu  or  PartiuMut  (TViu),  a river  of 
Dacia,  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  that  country, 
rising  in  the  Montes  Carpates,  and  fklling  into  the 
Danulie. 

TlboUttf,  Albina,  the  Roman  poet,  was  of  eques- 
trian taniily.  The  date  of  bis  birth  is  uncertain  ; 
but  he  died  young,  soon  after  Vii^l.  His  birth  is 
therefore  placed  by  conjecture  B.C.54,  and  his 
death  a.  c.  18.  Of  his  youth  and  education,  ab- 
solutely nothing  is  known.  The  estate  belonging 
to  the  equestrian  ancestors  of  Tiboiius  was  at  Pe- 
dum, between  Tibur  and  Priieneste.  This  pro 
pertv,  like  that  of  the  other  great  poets  of  the  day, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  had  been  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially confiscated  during  the  civil  wars  ; yet  Tibul- 
lus retained  or  recover^  part  of  it,  and  spent  there 
the  belter  portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  snd 
happy,  life.  His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  31  into  Aquitania,  whither  Met- 
sala  had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a for- 
midable insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
proriiice.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  which  Tiluillus  celebrates  in  language  of 
mi  wonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to  the  poet, 
to  his  own  fame.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
At.ax  (Jmfie  in  Lantruedoc),  which  broke  the  Aqui- 
tanian rel>elliun.  In  the  following  year  (30)  Met- 
saln,  having  pacified  Gaul,  was  sent  into  the  Kast. 
Tibullns  set  out  in  hit  company,  but  was  taken  ill, 
and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corcyra,  from  whence  he 
retomed  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  of 
Tibullus  ; his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetry 
and  of  those  tender  passions  which  were  the  in- 
spiration of  hts  poetry.  The  first  object  of  his 
attachment  is  celebrated  under  the  poetic  name  of 
Delia.  To  Delia  are  addressed  the  first  G elegies 
of  tbe  1st  book.  Tke  port's  attachment  to  Delia 
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had  begun  before  he  left  Rome  for  Aquitania.  But 
Delia  seems  to  have  been  faithless  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Rome.  On  his  return  from  Corcyra,  he 
found  her  ill,  and  attended  her  with  afiectionate 
solicitude  {Eieff.  i.  5),  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to 
retire  with  him  into  the  country.  But  first  a richer 
lover  appears  to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  in- 
constant Delia  ; and  afterwaods  there  appears  a 
husband  in  his  way.  The  2nd  book  of  Klegies 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a new  mistress  named  Ne- 
mesis. Besides  these  2 mistresses  Tibullus  was  en- 
amoured of  a certain  Glycera.  He  wrote  elegies 
to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  whom  there  seems  no 
reason  to  confound  either  with  Delia,  the  object  of 
hit  youthful  attachment,  or  with  Nemesis.  Gly- 
cera, however,  is  not  known  to  us  from  the  poetry 
of  Tibullus,  but  from  the  ode  of  Horace,  which 
gently  reproves  him  for  dwelling  so  long  in  bis 
plaintive  elegies  on  the  pitiless  Glycem.  — The 
poetry  of  bis  contemporaries  shows  Tibiilliit  as  a 
gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  To  Homre 
especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  attachment. 
Besides  the  ode  which  alludes  to  his  passion  for 
Glycera  (Hor.  farm.  i.  33),  the  epistle  of  Homce 
to  Tibullus  gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view 
of  his  poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character : it  is 
written  by  a kindred  spirit.  Horace  does  homage 
to  that  perfect  purity  of  taste  which  distinguishes 
tbe  poetry  of  Tibullus  ; be  lakes  pride  in  the 
candid  but  favourable  judgment  of  his  own  satires. 
The  time  of  Tibullus  he  supposes  to  be  shared  be- 
tween the  finishing  his  exquisite  small  poems, 
which  were  to  surpass  even  those  of  Cas^iui  of 
Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  and  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  country, 
Tibullus  possessed,  according  to  bis  friend's  notions, 
all  the  blessings  of  life  — a competent  fortune,  fa- 
vour with  the  great,  fiune,  health  ; and  he  seemed 
to  know  how  to  enjoy  all  those  bleMinga.  — I'he  2 
first  books  alone  of  the  Elegies,  under  the  name  of 
Tibullus,  are  of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  3rd 
is  the  work  of  another,  a very  inferior  poet,  whether 
Lygdamus  be  a real  or  fictitious  name  or  noL 
This  poet  vras  much  younger  than  Tibullus,  for  ho 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutina,  4.3. 
The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  which  opens  tho 
4tb  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although  a successful  ele- 
giac poet  may  have  failed  when  he  attempted  epic 
verse,  it  cannot  well  be  ascribe<i  to  a wnter  of  the 
exquisite  taste  of  Tibullus.  The  smaller  elegies 
of  the  4th  book  have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and 
simplicity  of  Tibullus.  With  the  exception  of  the 
13th  (of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  surpassed  bv 
Tibullus  himself)  these  poems  relate  to  the  lore  of 
a certain  Sulpicia,  a woman  of  noble  birth,  for  Ce- 
rinthus,  the  real  or  fictitious  name  of  a beautiful 
youth.  Nor  is  there  any  iinproliabibty  in  sup- 
posing that  Tibullus  may  have  written  eleaies  in 
the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Sulpicia.  If  Sulpicia 
was  herself  the  poetess,  she  approached  nearer  to 
Tibullus  than  any  other  writer  of  elegies. — The 
1st  book  of  Klegies  alone  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  author's  life,  probably  soon  after 
the  triumph  of  Messala  (*27).  The  2nd  bonk  no 
doubt  did  not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  I'lbtil- 
lut.  With  it,  according  to  our  conjecture,  may 
have  been  published  the  elegies  of  his  imitator, 
perhaps  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  society  of 
McMalo,  Lvgdaraus  (if  that  be  a real  name),  i.  e. 
tbe  3rd  book  : and  likewise  the  4th,  made  up  of 
poems  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  this  intioiate  society 
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of  Mi'SKala,  the  Panegyric  bj  tome  nameleu  author, 
which,  feeble  a*  it  it,  to  be  of  that  age  ; the 

poems  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia,  with  the  conclutling 
uiie,  the  I3ih,  a fragment  of  Tibullus  himself.  The 
b<‘st  editions  of  Tibullus  are  by  Lnchmanut  Berob 
IB‘29,  and  hr  Dissenus,  Gottingen,  1H35. 

Tlbur  (Tibun,  pi  Tiburtes,  Tibunlims;  TivoIi\ 
one  of  the  nioat  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  16  miles 
N.  E.  of  Home,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
(hence  called  by  Horace  si^num  TtLur\  on  the 
left  Itank  of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a mag- 
mhcent  waterfall  It  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally Imill  by  the  Siculi,  and  to  have  afterwards 
pasi^  into  the  possession  of  the  Aborigines  and 
Pelas4;i.  Accortling  to  tradition  it  derived  its 
luvnie  from  Tiburtiis,  son  of  CaliHus,  who  emigrated 
from  Greece  mtth  Evander.  It  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league.,  and 
became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin 
cities  on  the  6nal  subjugation  of  Latium  in  me. 
338.  Under  the  Romans  Tibur  continued  to  be 
a large  and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity 
and  U'atitiful  Kcnery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
most  dtsiingiiished  Homan  nobles  to  build  here 
magnitievnt  viila^  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remivins  of  which  many  valuable  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  art  have  been  diKorered.  Here 
also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  after  adorning 
the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Aurelian.  Horace 
likewise  had  a country  house  in  the  neighboiu'hood 
of  Tibur,  which  he  preferred  to  all  his  other  resi- 
dences. The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Tibur 
W.-U  Hercules;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  w’as  the 
grove  and  temple  of  the  Sibyl  Albnnea,  whose 
oracles  were  consulted  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
[Alucnea.]  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  olives,  and  also  contained  some  celebrated 
•tone  quarries.  There  was  a road  from  Rome 
leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtioa,  which  was 
continued  from  the  town  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  V'aleria,  past  Corhnium  to  Adna. 

Tichlt  or  Tecam.  [Tsct'ic.] 

Tichtuisa  (TsixioDaaa),  a fortreu  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Miletus. 

Ticinnm  (Ticlnensis:  Pavia\  a town  of  the 
Laevi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Iniubres,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus. 
It  a*as  suWqucntly  a Roman  muiiicipium  ; but  it 
ow'ed  its  greatness  to  the  Lombard  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions  The 
Lombards  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  which  it  still 
retains  under  the  slightly  changed  form  of  Pavia. 

Tlclniu  (7Vsjia«>),  an  important  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  rises  in  Mons  Adula,  and  after  flowing 
^rough  Lncus  Verltaiius  {La^  falls 

into  the  Po  near  Ticinnm.  li  w*as  upon  the  bank 
of  this  river  that  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victctfy 
over  the  Homans  by  the  defeat  of  P.  Scipio,  b.  c. 
218. 

Tlftta,  a mountain  in  Campania,  E.  of  Capita, 
near  which  the  Santuiies  defeated  the  Campanians, 
and  w hert  at  a Uter  time  Sulla  gained  a victory 
over  the  proconsul  Norhanus.  On  this  ntountain  , 
there  was  a temple  of  Diana  mud  also  one  of  Jupiter 
of  some  celebritv. 

Tihrnum.  1.  Tibcrlsnm  Tiberini, 

'■  ^ a town  of  Umbria,  near  the 

•oiircoa  of  the  nrer  Tiber,  whence  ita  aiimaiiie,  and 
uin.ii  the  CTnfine.  of  Etruria.  Near  thia  town  the 
Plinj  baa  a riUa._a.  lUuureiue  iTifci- 
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nates  Metaurenses : & A^pfio  n Vado\,  a town  ia 
: Umbria,  £l  of  the  preceding,  oo  the  nver  Metas- 
I nis,  whence  its  surname.  ~ 3.  A town  to  Ss»* 

I nium,  on  the  river  Tifemos. 

Tifentos  {Bijemo),  a nver  of  Ssamiam,  mias 
in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  through  the  cos^rr 
of  the  Frentnni  into  the  Adriatic. 

Tlgellinaa  Sophoaltu,  the  son  of  a native  d 
Agrigentum,  owed  bis  rise  from  poverty  and  sb- 
scurity  to  his  handsome  person  and  his  uascrupalea 
character.  He  was  banUbed  to  ScTUacena  ia 
Bniuii  (a.  d.  39 — 10),  for  an  intrigue  «>th 
pina  and  Julia  LirilU,  sisters  of  Caligula.  H« 
was  probably  among  the  exiles  restored 
pina,  after  she  became  empress,  siace  earij  m 
Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  ^vour  at  court,  ana 
on  the  death  of  Dumu  (63)  was  appointed  pcse 
torian  prefect  jointly  with  Fenius  Rufus. 
linus  minister^  to  Nero's  worst  passions,  and  afiu 
his  favourites  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Hooic 
people.  He  inflamed  his  jealousy  or  bis  avsrn 
against  the  noblest  members  of  the  senate  and  ti* 
most  pliant  dependants  of  the  court,  lo  65,T^ 
geUiims  entertained  Nero  in  bis  Aeraiiian  pr^ttu 
with  a sumptuous  profligacy  unsurpassed  rTva  ■ 
that  age,  and  in  the  same  year  shared  with  bta  tk 
odium  of  burning  Rome,  since  the  conflagratMfiks 
broken  out  on  the  scene  of  the  banquet.  On  Nen't 
foil  he  joined  with  Nyrophidina  Sabiums,  vbska 
succeeded  Fenius  Rufus  os  praetorian  prefect,  a 
transferring  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  to 
The  people  clamorously  demanded  hts 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Galba  his  life  was  sfund ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Oiho,  he  was  compiled  <s 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

TigalUoa  Eermdgdnes.  [IlaiiMO«K5i&.) 

Tigriaef  (Tr/pdinfr),  kings  of  Armeaia  I 
Reigned  B.  c.  96—56  or  55.  He  united  nadd 
his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  severiJ  af  Ac 
neighbouring  provinces,  such  aa  Atr<pateor  nd 
Gordycnc,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a degm  d 
power  far  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  d U 
predecessors.  He  aasumed  the  pompous  tiik  d 
king  of  kings,  and  always  appear^  ia  pku 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  tributarj  prinoa  * 
attendjuits.  His  power  was  also  grmUy  screur-t- 
ened  by  bis  alliance  with  Mithridates  the  GiW. 
king  of  Pontus,  whose  daughter  Cleupasua  be  hk 
married  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  la  om- 
sequence  of  the  dissensions  in  ibe  royal  famSyd 
Syria,  Tigranes  was  enabled  in  B3  to  make  hawed 
master  of  the  whole  Syrian  monarchy  tk 
Kuphrates  to  the  sea.  He  was  now  at  the 
of  bis  power,  and  continued  in  the  uodwpoioi 
poasetsioo  of  these  extensive  dominions  f»r  ooCT 
14  years.  At  the  instigation  of  his  wm-is-U* 
Mithridates,  he  invaded  Cappadocia  in  7t,  snc  a 
said  to  hare  carried  off  into  captivity  no  less  ihsi 
30u,000  of  the  inhabitants,  a large  portii  n of 
he  settled  in  hit  newly  founded  capital  of  T>rf»^ 
certa,  ITiuranocsrta.]  Id  other  lespetu  k 
appears  to  have  furnished  little  support  to  Mithn- 
dates  in  his  war  against  the  Ramans ; but  wbeo  tk 
Romans  haughtily  demanded  from  hiii  the  •ertn- 
der  of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  rrfug*  u dis 
dominions,  he  returned  a peremptory  refusal,  accco- 
paiiied  with  an  express  d«-clorat>on  of  war.  U** 
cuUus  invaded  Armenia  in  69,  def«wted  the  nigktr 
host  which  Tigranes  led  against  him,  ai»d  fithovfd 
up  his  victory  by  the  captore  of  Tigranoccru. 
Ia  the  fitUowiog  year  (68)  the  nnised  fatet  ^ 
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Tigranrs  and  Mitbridates  w^re  again  defeated  by 
LiiaiUut ; but  tbe  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prerented  Lucullus  from  gaining 
any  further  advantages  over  the  Armenian  king, 
and  enabled  the  latter  not  only  to  regain  bis  do- 
minions, but  also  to  invade  Cappadocia.  The 
arrival  of  Poropey  (66)  soon  changed  the  face  of 
rvent*.  Milhridates,  after  bis  bnal  defeat  by 
Porapey.  once  more  threw  himself  upon  the  sup- 
port of  his  son-in-law : but  Tigranes,  who  sus- 
pected him  of  abetting  the  designs  of  his  son 
Tigranes,  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father, 
refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself  hastened 
to  make  overtures  of  submission  to  Pompey.  That 
general  had  already  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Annenia  under  the  guidance  of  the  young  Tigranes, 
when  the  old  king  repaired  in  person  to  the  Homan 
camp,  and  presenting  himself  ns  a suppliant  before 
Pompey,  laid  his  tiara  at  his  feeL  By  this  act  of 
humiliation  he  at  once  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror,  who  treated  him  in  a friendly  manner, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper  with 
the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the  provinces 
of  Sophene  and  Gordrene,  which  he  erected  into 
a separate  kingdom  for  his  son  Tigranes.  The 
elder  monarch  was  so  overjoyed  at  obtaining  these 
unexpectedly  favourable  terms,  that  he  not  only 
paid  the  sum  of  6000  talents  demanded  by 
Pompey,  but  added  a large  sum  as  a donation  to 
his  array,  and  continued  ever  after  the  steadfast 
friend  of  the  Roman  general.  He  died  in  56  or 
55,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Artavasdci. 

S.  Son  of  Artavasdes,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  living  an  exile  at  Rome,  when  a 
party  of  his  countrymen,  discontented  with  the 
rule  of  his  elder  brother,  Artaxiaa,  sent  to  request 
that  he  should  be  placed  on  tbe  throne.  To  this 
Augustus  assented,  and  Tiberius  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  accomplishing  it,  a task  which  he 
elTccted  apfMirentiy  without  opposition  (n.  a‘20). 

Ti|pranocerta  (t^  Tiypardaspra  and  rf  T(7p., 
t.  e.,  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranes: 

Ku.),  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Ti- 
granes, on  a height  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  in 
the  valley  t>eiween  M.  Masius  and  Niphatei.  It 
was  strongly  forlihed,  and  peopled  chiefly  with 
Alacedoniuns  and  Oreekt,  forcibly  removed  from 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia ; but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Tigntncs  by  Lucullus  under  its  m*alls,  these  people 
were  permitted  tn  return  to  their  homes.  The 
city  was  at  the  same  time  partially  destroyed ; but 
it  still  remained  a considerable  place. 

Tigris,  gen.  -Idol  and  -U  (d  Tiypit,  gen.  TL 
ypiSvi  and  Tiypior,  also  Tiypvtj  gen.  Ti^pirrot: 
a great  river  of  W.  Asia,  ri»es  from  several 
sources  on  the  S.  side  of  that  part  of  the  Taurus 
chain  called  Nipb.ites,  in  Armenia,  and  flows 
S.  E.,  first  through  the  narrow  valley  between  M. 
Masius  and  the  prolongation  of  M.  Niphates,  and 
then  through  the  great  plain  which  is  bounded  on 
tlie  H.  by  the  Lail-named  chain,  till  it  falls  into 
the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  receiving  the 
Euphrates  from  the  W.  [Comp.  EufMftATaa.] 
Its  other  chief  tributaries,  all  filing  into  iu  K. 
side,  were  the  NiCBPMoairs  or  CaNTfiiTas,  the 
Lvet's,  the  Capbus  ike  Piivscva,  the  Gukuus, 
SiLLAa,  or  Dblas,  the  Gynokii,  and  the  Cifu- 
AapKS.  It  divided  Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the 
EL,  from  Mevipotaniia  and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its 
month)  Arabia,  on  the  W.  The  name  is  some* 
tunes  applied  to  the  PaSlTlCRlS, 
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Tignriliu,  a tribe  of  the  Helretii,  who  joined  the 
Cimbri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  Alinbroges 
in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  the  consul  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  b.  c.  107.  They  formed  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  the  most  important  of  the  4 cantons  ipoffi) 
into  which  the  Helvetii  were  divided.  It  was 
perhaps  from  this  people  that  the  town  of  Tigunim 
\Zurkh)  derived  its  name,  though  this  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  ancient  writer. 

TilphflsTnm  (TiA^vaiop,  TiA^ueiriey,  Dor. 
TiK^<T9io¥\  TiX^ioueior,  Dor.  TiAi^wirioi),  a 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a mouiiuiin  of  the 
same  name.  S.  of  lake  Copais,  and  between  Coronea 
and  Ilaliartus.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  foun- 
tain  TilphQsa,  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 

TimaBOl  (T<V<ua«).  L The  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  Tauromenium,  in 
Sicily.  Timaeus  attained  tbe  age  of  96  ; and 
though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date  either  of  his 
birth  or  death,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  placing  his 
birth  in  B.  c.  352,  and  his  death  in  256.  Tmiaeus 
received  instruction  from  Philisciis  the  Milesian, 
a disciple  of  Isocrates  ; but  we  have  no  further 
particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agathoclet,  and  passed  his  exile  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  lived  50  yean  when  he 
wrote  the  34th  book  of  his  history.  Tbe  great 
work  of  Timaeus  was  a history  of  Sicily  from  the 
earliest  times  to  264,  in  which  year  Polybius 
commences  the  introduction  to  bit  work.  This 
history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  a quo- 
tation from  the  3Kth  hook,  and  there  were  pro- 
bably many  books  after  this.  The  value  and 
authority  of  Timaeus  as  an  hiituri.\n  have  been 
most  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  many 
ports  of  his  work,  hfost  of  the  charges  of  Polybius 
appear  to  have  been  well  founded  ; but  he  has  not 
only  omitted  to  mention  tome  of  the  pectili.sr  ex- 
cellencies of  Timaeus,  but  has  even  regarded  these 
excellencies  as  deserving  the  severest  censure. 
Thus  It  wss  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Timaeus, 
for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  by  Polybius, 
that  he  attempted  to  give  the  myths  in  their 
simplest  and  most  genuine  form,  ns  related  by  the 
most  ancient  writers.  Timaeus  also  collected  the 
materials  of  his  history  with  the  greaU-et  diligence 
and  care,  a fact  which  even  Polybius  is  obliged  to 
admit.  He  likewise  paid  very  great  attention  to 
chronology,  and  was  the  fir»t  writer  who  intro- 
duced the  prTwrlice  of  recording  events  by  Oi^m- 
piads,  which  was  adopted  by  almost  all  subsev^uetit 
writers  of  Greek  history.  The  fragments  of  Ti* 
m-veus  have  been  collected  by  GoUer,  in  his  />s 
.Sii/a  ti  OnV/iae  .SyrucaAiraw,  Lips.  1618,  and  by 
Car.  and  Theod.  Muller,  in  the  Frupmmiu 
toric.  (inuc  ^ Paris,  184l.— 2.  Uf  Lncri.  in  Italy, 
a Pythagoivan  phihisopher,  is  said  to  have  a 
teacher  of  Plato.  There  U an  extant  work,  bear- 
ing his  name,  written  in  tbe  Doric  dialect,  and 
entitled  v«pl  ilruxar  n6apAu  aal  : hut  iu 

genuineness  is  very  doubifu!,  and  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Plato's  dialogue  of  Timuetu.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Oflder,  Leyden.  1336.  — S.  Tbe  S<iphi*t, 
wrote  a lexicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to  a certain 
Oentianus,  which  is  lull  extant.  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  He  is  usually 
placed  in  the  3rd  o ntury  of  tl»e  Christian  aera, 
which  produced  so  many  ardent  admirers  of  the 
Platonic  philoeopby,  luch  as  Porphyry,  Loaginos, 
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Plolinu«,  kc.  The  Lexicon  i*  very  brief,  and 
bears  ihe  title  Tifiolou  co^rrov  4k  rie  tow  IlXd. 
Twror  It  is  evident  that  the  work  has 

received  several  interpolations,  especially  in  expla- 
nations of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus.  Bnl  it 
is  one  of  great  value,  and  the  explanations  of 
words  are  some  of  the  very  best  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  has 
l>een  edited  by  Kuhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  and 
again.  Leyden,  *1789 ; and  by  Koch,  Leipzig,  1828, 
and  lK.‘t8. 

TimaglnH  a rhetorician  and  a 

historian,  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
place  he  was  carried  as  a prisoner  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  first  employed  as  a slave  in  menial  offices, 
but  being  liberated  by  Fausius  Sulla,  the  son  of 
the  dictator,  he  opened  a school  of  rhetoric,  in 
which  he  taught  with  great  success.  (Comp.  Hor. 
JCp.  i.  19.15.)  The  emperor  Augustus  induced 
him  to  write  a history  of  his  exploits  ; but  having 
offended  Augustus  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his 
family,  he  was  forbidden  the  palace  ; whereupon 
he  burnt  bis  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhe- 
torical school,  and  retired  fnun  Rome  to  the  house 


of  his  friend  Asinius  Pollio  at  Tuscuhim.  He 
afterwards  w*ent  to  the  Hast,  and  died  at  Dabanum 
in  Mesop'ttimia. 

ITmuithit  (Ti^idi'^j’),  a celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemjiorary  with  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhaiius,  about  B.  c,  >106.  The  masterpiece  of 
Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  Iphigenia,  in  which  Agamemnon  was 
painted  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  mantle.  The 
Miicieiu  critics  tell  us  that  the  picture  showed 
Ipliigenia,  standing  by  the  altar,  surrounded. 
Among  the  nssistants,  by  Colchas,  whose  prophetic 
voice  bad  demanded  her  sacrifice,  and  whose  hand  | 
was  about  to  complete  it;  Lliys*e»,  who  had! 
brought  her  from  her  home,  and  Meiielaus,  her  ' 
father's  brother,  all  manifrsting  different  degrees  ' 
of  grief,  so  that,  when  the  artist  had  painted  the 
sorrow  of  Calcluu,  and  the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses 
and  had  added  all  his  powers  to  express  the  woe 
of  Menelan^,  his  resources  were  exhausted,  and, 
unable  to  give  a powerful  expression  to  the  agony 
of  the  father,  he  covered  his  head  with  a veil. 
But  this  is  clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes 
hid  the  face  of  Agamemnon.  The  critics  ascribe 
to  impotence  what  was  the  forlieamnce  of  judg- 
numt  Timanthes  felt  like  a father;  he  did  not 
hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  became  it  was  be- 
yond the  poisihility,  but  because  it  w’os  beyond 
the  dignity,  of  expression.  If  he  made  Agamemnon 
bear  his  calamity  as  a man,  he  made  him  also  feel 
it  ns  a man.  It  became  the  leader  of  Greece  to 
sanction  the  ceremony  with  his  presence,  hut  it 
did  not  become  the  father  to  see  his  daughter  be- 
neath the  dagger's  point. 

Tfm&Titi  (rimuco),  a small  river  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between  Istria  and 
Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  in 
the  Adriatic,  between  Tergcile  and  Aqiiilcia.  This 
river  is  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  other 
ancient  writers,  who  speak  of  its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake,  and  its  subterraneous  pasvigc  ; but  these 
accounts  seem,  to  a great  extent,  fabulous. 

Timoclei  (TtpoK\^s).  a distinguished  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  lived  at  a 
jieriod  when  the  revival  of  political  energy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encnwichments  of  Philip,  restored 
to  tbs  Middle  Comedy  much  of  the  vigour  and 


real  aim  of  the  Old.  He  is  conspicuous  for  th« 
freedom  with  which  he  discussed  public  men  aad 
measures,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  his  dramas 
and  the  parity  of  his  style.  He  flourished  frocs 
about  the  middle  of  the  4ih  century  B.  C-  till  after 
324,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  be  was 
in  part  contemporary  with  Antiphanes,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  with  Menander. 

Timoerfon  (Ti/*o«p«W),  of  Rhode*,  a lyric 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious  spin: 
of  his  w'orkt,  and  especially  for  his  attacks  ca 
Themistocles  and  Simonides.  He  waa  a native  of 
lalysuf  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  banished  fo 
the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclination  towards 
Persia  ; and  in  this  haniskment  be  wu 

left  neglected  by  Themistocles,  who  bad  fonaere 
been  his  friend,  and  his  connection  by  the  ties  -f 
hospitality.  Thnocreon  was  still  flourishing  after 
R c.  471,  since  one  of  his  poems,  of  which  we  hs«r 
a fragment,  was  an  attack  upon  Themistocles  aftr 
the  exile  of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timewr**  t 
was  a man  of  prodigious  strength,  which  he  sus- 
tained by  great  voracity. 

Tim514on  (Tt^oXcwi'),  son  of  Titnodemus  (v 
Timaenetus  and  Demariste,  belonged  to  one  of  tie 
noblest  families  at  Corinth.  Hit  early  life  w 
stained  by  a dreadful  deed  of  blood.  \Ve  are  toi4 
that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of  liWrty,  that  wbca 
his  brother  Timophanes  endeavoured  to  make  ksv 
self  tyrant  of  their  native  city,  Timoleon  mDrd«vl 
him  rather  than  allow  him  to  destroy  the  liberr 
of  the  state.  The  murder  was  perpetrated 
before  an  embassy  arrived  from  several  of  i:? 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  begging  the  Connthiacs  t" 
tend  assistance  to  the  island,  which  was  distratv*i 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  was  expecting  aa  ri- 
vasion  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  said  that  thr 
Corinthians  were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  aniTx 
of  the  Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  Timoleor'* 
act,  and  had  not  come  to  any  decision  reapwtirr 
it;  and  that  ih^y  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a decjr<« 
by  ap;>ointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  that  if  Ve 
conducted  himself  justly  in  the  command,  iVv 
would  retrard  him  as  a tyrannicide,  and  honour  has 
accordingly  ; but  if  otherwise,  they  would  popi*.i 
him  as  a fratricide.  To  whatever  causes  TimoteQ 
owed  his  appointment,  his  extraordinarr  success 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  which  bad  beet 
reposed  in  him.  His  history  reads  almost  like  s 
romance;  and  yet  of  the  main  facts  of  the  nanai.'e 
we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt.  .Al- 
though the  Corinthians  had  readily  assented  u 
the  requests  of  the  Skilians  in  the  appomtruent  sf 
a commander,  they  were  not  prepaid  to 
many  sacrifices  in  their  favour;  and  accordingly 
was  only  with  10  triremei  and  700  mercenary 
that  Timnleon  sailed  from  Cbrinth  to  repel  the 
Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  the  SKirtxu 
cities.  He  reached  Sicily  in  b.  c.  34  4,  asd 
straightway  marched  against  Syracuse,  of  2 quarter* 
of  which  he  obtained  possession.  In  the  followiK 
spring  (343)  Dionysius,  despairing  of  success 
rendered  the  citadel  to  Timoleou,  on  couditKSi  ef 
his  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  Coriutb. 
[Dio.N'vaU’S.)  Timo’ciiii  hiwh  afterwards  obuiaed 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse.  He  df^trwjrd 
the  ciuidel,  which  h.nd  lx>-n  far  so  many  Tears  iJje 
teat  and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  the  tnaiiis, 
and  restored  the  dcmocraticnl  fonc  of  govrrnme* 
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•ther  Orc^k  cities  of  SiciW,  but  was  interrupted  in 
ibU  undertaking  by  a formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  Unded  at  LDybaeum  in  339, 
with  an  immense  army,  under  the  command  of 
Ha*drubn)  and  Uamilcar,  consisting  of  70,000  foot 
and  10.000  horse.  Such  an  overwhelning  force 
struck  the  Greeks  with  consternation  and  dismay. 
So  great  i»as  their  alarm  that  Timoleon  could  only 
induce  12,000  men  to  march  with  him  against  the 
Carthaginians.  But  with  this  small  force  he  gained 
a brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
river  Crimissus  (339).  This  victory  justly  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  gained  by  Greeks  over  bar- 
barians. The  booty  which  Timoleon  acquired  was 
prodigious;  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the  spoils  he 
sent  to  Corinth  and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus 
diffusing  the  glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the 
niuiber  country.  Timoleon  now  resolved  to  carry 
into  execution  his  project  of  expelling  all  the 
tyrants  from  Sicily.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most 
powerful,  llicetas  of  Leontini,  and  Mamercus  of 
Catana,  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as- 
sistance, who  sent  Cisco  to  Sicily  with  a fleet  of 
70  ships  and  a body  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Al- 
though GIko  gained  a few  successes  at  first,  the 
war  was  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  Timoleon, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  therefore  glad  to  con- 
clude a treaty  with  the  Utter  in  330,  by  which 
the  river  Ilslycus  was  fixed  as  the  bouitdary  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in  Sicily. 
It  was  during  the  war  with  Cisco  that  Hicetas 
fell  into  the  handsof  Timoleon,  and  was  massacred 
by  bis  order.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  carried 
to  Syracuse  ; where  they  were  executed  by  the 
people,  as  a satisfaction  to  the  roanes  of  Dion, 
whose  wife  Arete  and  sister  Aristomacht  bad  both 
been  put  to  death  by  Hicetas.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stains  upon  Timoleon's  character,  as  he 
might  easily  have  saved  these  unfortunate  women 
if  he  had  chosen.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamercus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Calaxia,  fled  to  Mes- 
s.'ina,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Ilippon,  tynuit  of 
ihot  city.  Timoleon  quickly  followed,  and  be- 
sieged Messana  so  vigorously  by  si'a  and  land,  that 
Hippon,  despairing  of  holding  out,  attempted  to 
esca{ie  by  sea,  but  was  tvken  and  put  to  death  in 
the  public  theatre.  Mamerais  now  surrendered, 
stipulating  only  for  a public  trial  before  the  Syra- 
cuv-uis,  with  the  condition  tliat  Timoleon  should 
not  appear  as  his  accuser.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  aMcmbly  at  Syracuse,  the  people 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  unanimously  condemned 
him  to  death.  Thus  almost  all  the  tyrants  were 
expelled  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  a 
democratical  form  of  government  established  in 
their  place.  Timoleon,  however,  was  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on 
eiery  nuttier  of  importance ; and  the  wisdom  of  his 
rule  is  atU'sted  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
island  for  several  years  even  after  his  death.  He 
did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  oflice,  but 
resided  as  a private  Citiseii  among  the  Syracusans. 
Timoleon  died  in  337,  having  become  blind  a short 
time  before  his  death,  lie  w.-vs  buried  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  market-place  at  Syracuse, 
where  his  monument  was  afurwards  surrounded 
with  porticoes  and  a gymnasium,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Tioo^N'erm/ruio.  Annual  games  were 
also  instituted  in  his  honour. 

TiaSm&chtis  (T<^«iuaxot),  a ditlirguished 
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painter,  of  Bysantium,  lived  (according  to  Pimy) 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  purchased  two  of 
bis  pictures,  the  Ajeut  and  for  the  immense 

sum  of  80  Attic  t^enta,  and  dedicated  them  in  tiie 
temple  of  Venus  Uetiithx.  It  lias  Wen  supposed, 
however,  by  some  modern  writers  that  TimuuiHchus 
lived  at  an  earlier  period. 

Tfmfin  (Tifw**’).  1.  The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phliua,  a philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  N:eptics, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadeipbus, 
about  B.  c.  279,  and  onwards.  He  first  sludii-d 
philosophy  at  Mcgara,  under  Siilpon,  and  then  re- 
turned home  and  married.  He  next  went  to  Elis 
with  his  wife,  and  beard  Pyrrhon,  whose  tenets 
be  adopted.  Driven  from  Elis  by  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, be  spent  some  time  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon  as  a 
sophist  with  such  success  that  he  realised  a fortune. 
He  then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  hit  life,  with  the  exception  of  a short 
residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost 
90.  Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a spirit  of  universal  distrust 
both  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a sceptic 
in  philosophy  and  a satirist  in  every  thing.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  poem*  were  the  satiric 
compositions  called  Stlii  (alAAoi),  a word  of  some- 
what doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly 
describes  metrical  compositions  of  a character  at 
once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic.  The  invention  of  this 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
lophon. (XlNorflANKa.]  The  Hilli  of  Timon 
were  in  3 books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
bis  own  person,  and  the  other  2 arc  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  questions, 
to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  sub- 
ject was  a sarcastic  account  of  the  tenets  of  all 
philosophers,  living  and  dead  ; an  unbounded  field 
for  scepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter 
verse,  and,  from  the  war  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable 
productions  of  their  kind.  The  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  collected  by  Wblke,  />e  GVueoomm 
Varsav.  1B20;  and  by  Paul,  IHsserlatio  dt 
StU»$y  Berol.  1821. ■*2.  The  Misanthrope  (d 
adv$pt0wox\  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  demos  of  Co- 
lyttut,  and  his  fatner's  name  was  Echecratides. 
In  consequence  of  the  iiigratitude  he  experienced, 
and  the  disappointments  he  suffered,  from  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  bis 
society  except  .-Mcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  dis;x>sition  he  probably  found  pleasure  in 
tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world  he  had 
abandoned  ; and  at  last  he  is  said  to  have  dit*d  in 
conse<juencc  of  refusing  to  suffer  a surgeon  to  come 
to  him  to  set  a broken  limb.  One  of  Lucian’s 
pieces  bears  his  name. 

TimdtKIiu  (Tiuddsor).  1.  Son  of  Conon,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a distinguished  Athe- 
nian general.  He  wav  first  ap{*oini^  to  a public 
command  in  R.  C.  378;  and  from  this  time  his 
name  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  tiie  Athenian 
generals  down  to  358.  In  this  year  be  was  asso- 
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ciat^d  wiih  Iphkrrai^*,  Mewftheuj,  and  Cbar^i  in 
the  command  of  llie  Alhcman  fleet.  In  conie- 
quence  of  hii  co!»ducl  in  thi»  war  he  wa»  arraiffned 
in  354,  and  condemn'  d to  the  enuhing  fine  of  100 
lalenu  (more  than  24,000/ ).  Being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  he  withdrew  to  Chalcii  in  Euboea,  whore 
he  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  subsequently 
remitted  nine-tenths  of  the  penalty,  and  allowed 
his  son  ConoD  to  expend  the  remainder  on  the 
repair  of  the  walls,  which  the  famous  Comm  had 
restored.  — 2.  Son  of  Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  He- 
racles on  the  Euxine,  wliocn  be  locceeded  in  the 
•overeigniy,  B.  c.  353.  There  is  extant  a letter 
addre»sed  to  him  by  Isocrates.  — 3.  A celebrated 
musician  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb, 
WAS  a native  of  Miletus  and  the  son  of  Thersander. 
He  was  bom  B.C.  446,  and  died  in  357,  in  the  90th  j 
year  of  his  age.  Of  the  details  of  his  life  we  hare 
eery  little  inf^ormatioii.  He  was  at  first  unfortunate 
in  his  professional  eflbrla.  Even  the  Athenuuis, 
fond  as  they  were  of  novelty,  were  offended  at  the 
bold  innovations  of  Tiniotheus,  and  hissed  off  hii 
performance.  On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Eu- 
ripides encouraged  Timoiheus  by  the  prediction 
that  he  would  soon  have  the  theatres  at  h'ls  feet 
This  prediction  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  vast  p«ipulariiy  which  Tiniotheus  afterwards 
eiajoyed.  The  Ephesians  rewarded  him,  for  hit 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Artemis,  with  the  sura  of  1000 
pieces  of  gold  ; and  the  Inst  accomplishment,  by 
which  the  edncnlion  of  the  Arcadian  yonih  was 
finished,  was  learning  the  noraes  of  Tiniotheus  and 
Philoxemis.  Timoiheus  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Macedonia.  He  delighted  in  the  most  artificial 
and  intricjite  forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he 
used  instrunKmlal  muHie,  without  a vocal  acc<«mpa- 
niment,  to  a greater  extent  llian  any  previous 
composer.  perhaps  the  most  important  of  hit 
innovations,  a«  the  means  of  intrcducing  all  the 
others,  was  his  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
strings  of  the  dlhara.  Res^iecting  the  precise  na- 
ture of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers  are  not 
agreed  ; hut  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  whole 
evidence,  that  the  lyre  ofTimotheus  had  1 1 strings. 
It  is  said  that,  when  Timoiheus  visited  Sparta, 
and  entered  the  musical  contest  at  the  Cornea,  one 
of  the  ephors  snatched  away  his  lyre,  and  cut 
from  it  the  strings.  4 in  number,  by  which  it  ex- 
ceeded the  seven-stringed  lyre  of  Ter|>ander,  and, 
as  a memorial  of  this  public  vindication  of  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  music,  and  for  a warning  to 
future  innovators,  the  Lacedaemonians  hung  up  the 
Tmitilaled  lyre  ofTimotheus  in  their  Scias.  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  be  treated  them,  wc  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond  the  other 
musicians  of  the  period  in  the  liberties  which  he 
took  with  the  ancient  myths,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  his  music  imitative  as  well  as  expressive, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  different  subjects  and 
departments  of  lyric  poetry;  in  one  word,  in  the 
application  of  that  false  principle,  which  also  misled 
his  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of 
poetry.— 4.  A distinguished  flute-player  of  Thebes, 
flourished  under  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whom  his 
muhic  made  so  powerful  an  impre.ssion  that  once 
in  the  midst  of  a perfonmince  by  Timoihens,  of  an 
<4rlhian  Nome  to  Atliena,  Alexander  stirted  from 
his  sent,  and  seized  his  arms. —5.  A statuary  and 
sculptor,  whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  but  who 
belonged  to  the  later  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 
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Scopat  and  Praxiteles.  He  was  one  of  the  artist* 
who  executed  the  bas-reliefii  which  adorned  the 
&ie«e  of  the  Mausoleom,  about  B.  c.  852. 

Tixkgis  (if  Tlyyis:  Tanpiery,  a city  of  Maur*. 
tania,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gaditonnic 
(5'traite  Gr’s5ro//ur),  was  a place  of  very  great 
antiquity.  It  was  made  by  Augustus  a free  city, 
and  by  Claudius  a colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana. 

Tinla  (TVmkx),  a small  river  in  Umbria,  risin* 
near  Spoletiuro,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber,  after  re- 
eeiving  the  Clitumnus. 

nrdtlaa  (TsipqaUi),  a Theban,  aon  of  Evevi 
and  Chariclo,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  aootb- 
sayers  in  all  antiquity.  He  was  blind  froim  ha 
seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a very  old  ace.  It  wu 
believed  that  his  blindness  was  occasiooed  by  ba 
having  revealed  to  men  things  which  they  o«gr: 
not  to  have  Iciioam,  or  by  his  having  seen  Athe&s 
while  she  was  bathing,  on  which  occasion  the  god- 
dess  deprived  him  of  sight  by  sprinkling  water 
upon  hit  face.  Chariclo  prayed  to  Athena  to  re- 
store his  sight,  but  as  the  goddesa  was  unable  ta 
do  this,  she  conferred  upon  him  the  power  of  no- 
dersianding  the  voices  of  birds,  and  gave  him  a 
staff,  with  the  help  of  which  be  could  walk  « 
safely  as  if  he  bad  his  eyesight  Another  tnditka 
accounts  for  bis  blindness  in  the  following  mancer. 
Once,  when  on  Mount  Cithaeron  (others  say  Ct'» 
lene),  he  saw  a male  and  a female  serpent  tc^tber; 
he  struck  at  them  with  his  staff,  and  as  he  happet^ 
to  kill  the  female,  he  himself  was  metamorphosed 
into  a woman.  Seven  years  later  he  again  saw  t 
serpents,  and  now  killing  the  male,  be  agmm  be- 
came a man.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Zt  sad 
Hern,  when  disputing  whether  a man  nr  a ««ets£ 
had  more  enjoyments,  refi-rred  the  matter  to  Tine 
sias,  who  declared  that  women  enjoyed  nwss 
pleasure  than  men.  Hera,  indignant  at  theans«rr. 
deprived  him  of  sight,  bat  Zeus  gave  hixa  tits 
power  of  prophecy,  and  granted  him  a life  whkb 
was  to  last  for  seven  or  nine  generation*.  In  tke 
war  of  the  Seven  against  TheWs,  he  declared  tia! 
Thelies  should  be  victorio*is,  if  Menooectu  w«ai4 
sacrifice  himself;  and  during  the  war  of  the  £pigc4, 
when  the  Thebans  had  been  defeated,  he  adiised 
them  to  commence  negolutions  of  peace,  and  B 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  that  wouM  the 
be  afforded  them,  to  take  to  flight.  He  hnasri 
fled  with  them  (or,  according  to  others,  he  «ai 
carried  to  Delphi  as  a captive),  but  on  his  way  be 
drank  from  the  well  of  Tilphossa  and  died.  Hu 
daughter  Manto  (or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  vie- 
torious  Argives  to  Delphi,  as  a present  to  ApoAi 
Even  in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  waa  brltev^  is 
retain  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the  aouis  d 
other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  then;  ai*o  bs 
continued  to  use  his  golden  staff.  Hia  turnb  vat 
shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  theTilphasiau  srwl 
near  Thebes,  and  in  Macedonia  likewise.  The  ptace 
near  Thebes  where  he  had  observed  the  birds  wai 
pointed  out  ns  a remarkable  spot  even  in  later 
times.  The  blind  seer  Tiresias  acts  so  promir^t 
a part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Greece  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  event  with  which  he  is  not  esu- 
nected  in  sonjo  way  or  other;  and  this  introductwa 
of  the  seer  in  so  many  occurrence*  aeparaled  by 
inns  intervals  of  time,  was  facilitated  by  the  beiiei 
in  his  long  life. 

TTrfdktes  or  Teridite*  (TtjpiSdnjv).  1.  TV 
second  king  of  Parthia.  [.\r9acK5  II.]— 1 
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King  nf  Annwjia,  and  brother  of  Vologeaet  I. 
(ArMcrt  XXIII.),  king  of  Partbia.  He  wu 
made  king  of  Armenia  by  hi*  brother,  but  wa» 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbulo,  the  Roman 
general,  and  finally  received  the  Armenian  crown 
from  Nero  at  Knme  in  a,  d.  63, 

TirOi  M.  TnUXnSi  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  to 
whom  he  wa*  an  olject  of  tender  affection.  He 
appear*  to  have  been  a man  of  very  amiable  di*po- 
•ition,  and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  He  wa*  not 
only  the  amanuenei*  of  the  orator,  and  his  a**i*tant 
in  literary  labour,  but  wa*  himself  an  author  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  notices  of  several  works  from 
hi*  pen  have  been  preserved  by  ancient  writers. 
It  i*  supposed  by  many  that  Tiro  was  the  chief 
agent  in  bringing  together  and  arranging  the  works 
of  bis  illustrious  patron,  and  in  preserving  hi*  cor- 
re*pondence  from  being  ditpersed  and  )o«t  After 
the  death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purcha*ed  a farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  hi*  lOOth  year.  It  is  usually  believed 
that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short-hand 
writing  among  the  Romans;  and  hence  abbreviations 
of  this  description,  which  are  common  in  MSS. 
from  the  6th  centYiry  downwards,  hare  very  gene- 
rally been  designated  by  the  learned  as  A'ofoe 
Tironiauat. 

nrjiii  {TipvPt^  -vpBot : Tipv»'#tot),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  S.  R of  Argos,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetus,  the  brother  of  Acrisiui,  who 
built  the  maskive  «*alls  of  the  city  with  the  help  of 
the  Cyclopes.  Proetus  was  succeed  by  Perseus; 
and  it  was  here  that  Hercules  was  brought  up. 
Hence  we  6nd  hi*  mother  Alcmena  called  TiiyniMia^ 
and  the  hero  him»elf  I'lrytUJuits.  Homer  represents 
Tiryiisas  subject  to  Argos  ; the  town  was  at  a later 
time  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitant* were  removed  to  Argoa  Tiryns  was  built 
upon  a bill  of  small  extent,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
remains  of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Mycenae,  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  what  i»  called  Cyclnpian 
architecture.  They  consist  of  masses  of  enormous 
atones,  rudely  piled  in  tier*  above  one  another. 

[Turofi*y6t).  L Son  of  Ureste*  and 
Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  deprived  of 
liis  kingdom  when  the  ilcraclidae  invaded  Pelo* 
ponnetua  He  was  slain  in  a battle  against  the 
iieraclidae,  and  hi*  tomb  was  afterwards  shown  at 
Helice,  from  which  place  bis  remains  were  subse 
quently  removed  to  Sparta  by  command  of  an 
oracle.  2.  Son  of  Thersander  and  Hemonassa. 
was  king  of  Tbeljes,  and  the  father  of  Aulesion.-* 
3.  An  Klean  soothsayer,  of  the  bunily  of  the  Cly* 
tiadae.  He  wasassuriMl  by  the  Pelphic  oracle  that 
he  should  be  successful  in  b great  conflict!.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  a promise  of  distinction  as  an 
athlete,  he  devoted  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises; 
but  the  Spartans,  undiTstanding  the  oracle  to  refer, 
not  to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  made 
great  olter*  to  Tisamenu*  to  induce  him  to  take 
w ith  their  kings  the  joint-command  of  their  armies. 
This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which  the 
Spartans  eventually  granted.  lie  was  present 
with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  HIntuea.  ilc.  37-% 
which  was  the  6rst  of  the  5 conflicta  referred  to 
by  the  oracle.  The  2nd  was  with  the  Argives  and 
Xegcanj  at  Tegea ; the  3rd,  w'ith  the  Arcadians  at 
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Dipaea;the  4th  was  the  3rd  Messenian  War  (465 
—455);  and  the  last  w'as  the  battle  of  I'anngia, 
with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  457. 

Tisla  (Tisiates,  pi.),  a town  in  Bruttium  in  the 
Sila  Silva,  of  uncertain  site. 

Tiflier&tM,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary,  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of  Tisi- 
crates  so  nearly  approached,  that  many  of  them 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  works 
of  the  master. 

TIilph5n«.  [Euhenioai.] 

Tiua  (Tissieniis,  Tissinensis),  a town  in  Sicily 
N.  of  Mu  Aetna. 

Tiasftphernet  (Tiae^o^prriv),  a famous  Persian, 
who  w«is  appointed  satrap  of  lower  Asia  in  B.  c. 
414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did  not  give  them 
any  effectual  assistance,  since  his  policy  was  not 
to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athenians  to  gain  the 
supremacy,  but  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  both 
parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  His  plans, 
however,  were  thwarted  by  the  arrival  of  Cynis  in 
Asia  Minor  in  407-  This  prince  supplied  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and  effectual  assist- 
ance. Tissaphemes  and  Cyrus  were  not  on  good 
terms  ; and  after  the  death  of  Darius,  they  were 
engaged  in  continual  dispute*  about  the  cities  in 
the  satrapy  of  the  latter,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed 
dominion.  The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  towards 
the  throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissa- 
phemes,  who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  king 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  in  4UI,  be  was  one  of  the  4 generals  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Artaxerxes,  and  his  troops 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  left  wing  that  was 
not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks.  When  the  I0,0U0 
had  begun  their  retreat,  Tissapherncs  professed  his 
grt'at  anxiety  to  serve  them,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct them  home  in  safety.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
march  he  treacherously  arrested  Clrarchus  and  4 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphemes  annoyed  and  harassed  the 
Greeks  in  their  march,  without  however  seriously 
impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Carduchian 
MoiintAins,  at  which  point  he  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Not  long  after,  Tissaphemes,  as  a reward  for  liis 
great  services,  was  invested  by  the  king,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  satrapy,  with  all  the  authority 
which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in  western  Asia.  On 
his  arrival  he  claimed  dominion  over  the  Ionian 
citiea,  which  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  Spartans  carried  on 
war  against  Tissaphemes  with  success  for  some 
years  under  the  command  successively  of  Thimbr<*n, 
Dercylldaa,  and  Agesilaus  (40U — 395).  The  con- 
tinued want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemes 
led  to  grievous  complaints  against  him  ; and  thn 
charges  were  transmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  Harvsatis, 
eager  for  revenae  on  the  enemy  of  Cyrus  her  fa- 
vourite son.  The  result  was  that  Tithraustrs  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  put  Tistaphemes  to 
death  and  to  succeed  him  in  bis  government,  which 
was  accordingly  done  (395). 

Tlt&nas  (TiTtteff,  sing.  Tirdr,  Ion.  Ttr^vix: 
Fem.  TiTari8«{,  sing.  Tivoyiv).  L The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  orisiimlir  dwelt  in 
heaven,  whence  they  are  called  Oopji'iwesi  or  Oo- 
pos'iSai.  They  were  12  in  number,  6 sons  and  6 
daughters,  namely,  Oceanns,(^ieus,Crius.  Hyperion, 
lapctus,  Cronus,  Thia,  Kbea,'i'benus,  Mnemosyne, 
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Phoebe,  and  Tethy»;  but  iheir  nainet  are  different 
in  other  accounu.  It  ik  »aid  that  Umnua,  the  5rst 
niler  of  the  world,  threw  hit  ionii,  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  (Hundred-Handed),  — Brtareus,  Cottys, 
Gye»  — and  the  Cyclopes,— * Argea,  Steropes,  and 
Brontes  — into  Tartarus.  Gaea,  indignant  at  this, 
persuaded  the  Titans  to  rise  against  their  father, 
and  gave  to  Cronus  on  adamantine  sickle.  They 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  with  the  excepti(m 
of  Oceanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned  his 
father,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  sea  : from  the 
drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the  Erinnyes,  — 
Aiecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera.  The  Titans  then 
deposed  Uranus,  liberated  their  brothers  who  had 
U'en  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  to  the 
throne.  But  Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopea  back  into 
Tartarus,  and  married  his  sister  Rhea.  Having 
br-en  foretold  by  Gaea  and  Uranus,  that  be  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  his  children  llesiia.  Demeter, 
Hem,  Pluto,  and  Poseidon.  Rhea  therefore,  when 
s)ie  was  pri'gnanC  with  Zeus,  went  to  Crete,  and 
g.nve  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dlctaean  Cave, 
where  he  was  brotight  up  by  the  Curetes.  When 
Zeus  had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  the 
OMtstance  of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who 
gave  to  Cronus  a potion  which  caused  him  to  bring 
up  the  stone  and  the  children  he  bad  swallowed. 
United  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  Zeus  now 
began  the  contest  against  Cronus  and  the  ruling 
Ttians.  This  contest  (usually  called  the  Titano- 
machia)  was  carried  on  in  Thessaly,  Cronus  and 
the  Titans  occupying  Mount  Uthrys  and  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10  years, 
till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to  Zeus  if  he 
would  deliver  the  Cyclopes  and  Hccatoncheires 
from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accordingly  slew  Campe, 
w ho  guarded  the  Cyclopes  and  the  latter  furnished 
him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then 
were  overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a cavity 
below  Tartarus  And  the  Hccatoncheires  were  set 
to  guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  hglit 
of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded  by  ancient 
writers  with  the  6ght  of  the  Gigantes.— *2.  The 
name  Titans  is  also  given  to  those  divine  or  semi- 
divine  beings  who  were  deKended  from  the  Titans 
such  as  Prometheus  Hecate,  Latons  Pyrrha.  and 
especially  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Selene  (the  Moon) 
as  the  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
the  descendants  of  Helios  such  as  Circe. 

Titar§tl0B  (Tirop^ertot:  ^/assont/ih>  or  ATera^*), 
a river  of  'I'hessaly,  also  called  Europus  rising  in 
Ml  Titarus  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Perrhoebi,  and  falling  into  the  Peneus,  S.  E.  of 
Phalanna.  Its  waters  were  impregnated  with  an 
oily  substance,  whence  it  was  said  to  be  a branch 
of  the  infernal  Styx. 

Tltbdntii  (Ti^vdf),  son  of  Laomedon  and 
Strymo,  and  bi  other  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers  of 
Kus  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  be  obtained  from 
the  gods  immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  completely  shrunk  to- 
gether in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit  man 
was  proverbially  called  Tithonus  As  he  could 
not  die,  Kos  changed  him  into  a cicada. 

TithdrSa.  [Nkon.] 

Tithraustas  {TiPpavffrtjsX  a Persian,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tissaphernes  in  Iris  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
de.vth  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mneiuon,  B.C.  3!^5. 
Being  unable  to  make  peace  with  Aegesilaus  he 
sent  Timocrates  Rhodian,  into  Greece  with  50 
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talents, to  distribute  among  the  leading  aen  ad« 
several  states,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  exou  i 
war  Against  i>parta  at  home. 

TitULaaa,  JftUtia,  a Roman  writM,  vsi  iK; 
father  of  the  rhetorician  Titianus,  who  uugkt  the 
younger  Maximinus.  The  elder  TiiisoBi  nor 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  reigns  of  CocoBMiss. 
Pertinax,  and  Severus.  He  was  called  the  ape  if 
bis  age,  because  he  had  imitated  every  tbmg.  All 
his  works  are  losu 

TttInItU,  a Rosuui  dramatist  whose  prodMtiiw 
belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Oimoedia 
is  commended  by  Varro  on  account  of  the  ik'l 
with  which  he  developed  the  characters  of  ^ 
personages  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stsge.  It 
appesuw  that  he  was  younger  than  Caecihoi.  ha 
older  than  Terence,  and  flourished  about  ac.  Utt- 
The  rutmes  of  upwards  of  l4  plays,  together  vi’i  i 
considerable  number  of  short  fragments,  have  bee 
preserved  by  the  gnunmariana 
Tltlu  Beptiinloa  [SspriMtua] 

Tltoi  Flavliu  Sablnui  Yetpuiiatia  R<xu: 
emperor,  a.  d.  79 — 81,  commonly  called  by  ha 
praenomen  TitOl,  was  tbe  son  of  the  enper' 
V'espasiaous  and  his  wife  Flavia  Domiulia  H' 
was  bom  on  the  30ih  of  December,  a.  a <*■ 
When  a young  man  he  served  as  tribunoi  militss: 
in  Britain  and  in  Germany,  with  great  credi 
After  having  been  quaestor,  be  had  the  c«8i»sr4 
of  a legion,  and  serv'ed  under  bis  father  is  tb? 
Jewish  wara  Vespasian  relumed  to  Italy, 
he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  1st  of  JsH. 
A.  D.  69  ; but  Titus  remained  in  Palestine  lopr^ 
lecute  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  during  whkh  W 
showed  tbe  talents  of  a general  with  the  dsrisc  * 
a soldier.  Tbe  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  coodafri 
by  the  capture  of  the  place,  on  tbe  8th  of 
tember,  70.  Titus  returned  to  Italy  in  the 
lowing  year  (71),  and  triumphed  at  Rome  viu 
his  father.  He  also  received  the  title  of  Car^< 
and  became  the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  ther> 
vemmenL  His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  Doeew 
promise,  and  tbe  people  looked  upon  him 
to  be  another  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  heisf 
excessively  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  tsh’'. 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a scandalous  saj 
and  of  putting  suspected  pertoru  to  desth 
very  little  ceremony.  His  attachment  to  Berec*^- 
the  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made  him  uspop^ 
Titus  became  acquainted  with  her  when  bev* 
in  Judaea,  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusslem  sbr 
followed  him  to  Rome  with  her  brother 
and  both  of  them  lodged  in  the  emperor's  residico 
It  was  said  that  Titus  had  promised  to  marry  Be 
renice,  but  as  this  intended  union  save  the  Ibd^^ 
great  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  her  away  fraa 
after  he  became  emperor.  Titus  sueverdeo 
father  in  79,  and  his  government  proved  an 
able  surprise  to  those  who  had  anticipated  s rets-" 
of  the  times  of  Nero.  His  brother  Doinitlan 
accused  of  having  entertained  designs 
Titus;  but  instead  of  punishing  him,  Titui 
deavoured  to  win  his  affection,  and  urged  him 
to  attempt  to  gain  by  criminal  means  that 
which  he  would  one  day  have  in  a Icgitiowte 
During  his  whole  reign  Titus  displayed  s 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  hed^t 
all  that  he  could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  d»» 
tress.  He  assumed  the  office  of  Poniifex  Mss«r-^ 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  tbe  park- 
as be  declared,  of  keeping  his  bonds  fit*  ^ 
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bkiod;  ft  reioIutioT)  which  he  kept.  Two  patricians 
who  were  cont^icted  by  the  senate  of  a conspiracy 
against  him,  were  pardoned  and  treated  with  kind- 
ness  ami  confidence.  He  checked  all  prosecutions 
for  the  crime  of  lae$a  and  he  severely 

punished  all  informers.  The  1st  year  nf  his  reign 
IS  memunible  for  the  great  eniptioii  of  Vesuvius, 
which  desolated  a large  port  of  the  adjacent  coun* 
tn\  and  buried  with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  Titus  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  this  great  eruption  : he  sent 
two  consulars  with  money  to  restore  the  ruined 
towns,  and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property 
nf  those  who  had  been  destroyed,  and  bad  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a great  fire  at  Home,  which 
lasted  3 days  and  3 nights,  and  destroyed  the 
Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  theatre  of 
Poui{>eius,  and  other  public  buildings,  besides 
many  houses.  The  emperor  declared  that  he 
should  consider  all  the  loss  as  bis  own,  and  he  set 
about  repairing  it  with  great  activity:  he  took 
even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial  residences, 
and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  was  followed  by  a dreadful  pestilence, 
which  called  for  fresh  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  emperor.  In  this  year  he  completed 
the  great  amphitheatre  called  the  Colosseum,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  his  father;  and  also  the 
baths  called  the  baths  of  Titus.  The  dedication  of 
these  two  edifices  was  celebrated  by  spectacles 
which  lasted  100  days;  by  a naval  battle  in  the 
old  naunmehia,  and  fights  of  gladiators : on  one 
day  alutie  5000  wild  animals  are  said  Vi  have  been 
exhibited,  a number  which  wo  may  reasonably 
sin^pect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died  on  the  1 3th 
of  rieptemlier,  81,  after  a reign  of  2 years  and  2 
tnontiss,  and  20  days.  He  was  in  the  4 1st  year  of 
his  age.  There  were  suspicions  that  he  was  poi* 
soned  by  Domitian.  There  is  a story  that  Doniition 
came  before  Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to 
)>e  deserted  by  those  about  him : according  to 
another  story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  throwm  into  a 
vessel  full  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
)iis  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother 
]>omuian.  Hi*  daughter  Julia  Sabhta  w*a*  married 
to  Flavius  Sabinus.  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Flavius 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  V'espasian.  Titu*  is  said 
to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  tragedies;  be 
was  very  familiar  with  Greek.  He  also  wrote 
many  letters  in  his  father's  name  during  V'espasiaii's 
life,  ami  drew  up  cdicta. 

TItjriu  (Ttrods),  son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zens  and 
Klara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomeims,  was  a giant  in 
Kuboea.  Instigated  by  Hera,  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  I^io  or  Artemis  (I^tona),  when 
she  passed  through  Panopaeus  to  Pytho,  but  he 
was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Artemis  or  Apollo; 
according  to  others,  Zeus  destroyed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  He  was  then  co.st  into  Tartarus 
and  there  be  lay  outstretched  on  the  gniund,  co- 
vering 9 acres  with  2 vultures  or  snakes  devouring 
his  liver.  His  destruction  by  the  arrows  of  Arte- 
mis and  Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of 
Apolift  at  Amycloe. 

Tiui  or  Tioxn  (Tiot,  Tfov.  also  T-qlop : TTof  or 
Tdio$).  a seaport  town  of  Hithyiiia,  on  the  river 
Jiillacus;  a colony  from  Miletus  and  the  native 
place  of  Philetaerus,  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene 
kingdom. 

AApdUnmi  (TA^dAe/ioi),  ion  of  Hercules  by 
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Astyoebe,  daughter  of  Phyla»,  or  by  .\stydamio, 
daughter  of  Ainyntor.  He  was  king  of  Argos,  but 
after  slaying  his  uncle  Licymnitis,  be  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  he  settled  in  Rhodes  w here  ho 
built  the  towns  of  Lindos,  Iah>ut,  and  Camirus. 
lie  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojou  war  with  9 
ships,  but  was  slain  by  Surpedon. 

nO0  (TAivs,  gen.  TAw  : TA«*eus,  TAwittjj  ; Ru. 
near  Z>oorer),  a considerable  city,  in  the  interior 
of  Lycia.  about  2^  miles  E.  of  tiie  river  Xanthus, 
on  the  road  leading  over  M.  Maasicytus  to  Ci* 
byra. 

Tminu.  [Touarus.] 

Tmdliu  (Tp^ot),  god  of  Mt.  Tmolus  in  I.ydia, 
is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (orOmphale) 
and  father  of  Tantalus  ftnd  is  said  to  have  decided 
the  musical  contest  between  Apollo  and  Pan. 

Tm&laft  or  Tinx6Iuft  (T/swAor : KitVjn  I^fusa 
Duffk\  a celebrated  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
ruiming  E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia, 
and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Uennus  on  the  N., 
from  that  of  the  Cafsler,  on  the  S.  At  its  E.  end 
it  joins  M.  Messngis  thus  entirely  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Cajfster.  On  the  W.,  after  tlirowing 
out  the  N.W.  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs  far 
out  into  the  Aegean,  forming,  under  the  name  of 
Mimas  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond  which 
it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  tlie  island  of  Chios 
On  its  N.  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  and 
the  Cogamus;  on  its  S.  side  those  of  the  Cayster. 
It  produced  wine,  saffron,  sins  and  gold. 

TogiU,  QalUa.  [Gallia.] 

Tolbi&cam  (Zulpich\  a town  of  Gallia  Relgica, 
on  the  road  from  Colonia  Agrippina  to  Treviri. 

Tolentinam  (Tolinas  'Wtis  : TbZra/ino),  a town 
of  Picenum,  on  a height  on  the  river  Flusor 

(C^icw/r). 

Tolenof  or  Tel6nlai  (Twraao),  a river  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  falling  into  the  Veliims. 

Tolitnsi  {ToUdo)^  the  capital  of  the  Carpetanl 
in  Hispani.'i  Tarraconensis  situated  on  the  river 
Tagus,  which  nearly  encompasses  the  town,  and 
upon  7 hills.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Jews  thither  wlwn  Jenisalem  was 

taken  by  Nehuchadnexzar,  and  who  called  it  To* 
UdUh,  or  the  "city  of  generations''  It  ».as  taken 
by  tbe  Romans  under  the  proconsul  M.  Fulvius, 
B.  c.  192,  when  it  is  describ'd  os  a small  but  for- 
tified town.  It  was  celebrated  in  ancient,  as  well 
as  in  modern  times,  for  the  manuiactory  of  sword* ; 
but  it  owed  its  greatneM  to  the  Gothic  kings  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  still 
contiins  many  Homan  rem.aina. 

Toliatobo^  Tolijtoboji  (ToAi(tto€J7(o(,  To- 
AnTTo^dfo*,  'YuXtffToiurf  iOi).  [GaLATIA.) 

T515phoil  {To\o<P<mp  : ToAo^<»vio().  also  called 
Coldphdn  (KoAo^ttw),  a towm  of  Locris  ou  the 
Corinthian  gulf. 

Toldaa  ( TUmm),  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis 
and  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  was  stiuaUKl  on 
the  Ganimiia,  near  tbe  frontiers  of  Aquiunia.  It 
WAS  subsequently  made  a Roman  colony,  and  wivs 
sumauied  It  was  a large  and  wealthy 

town,  and  contaim-d  a celebrap-d  temple,  in  which 
great  riches  were  deposited.  In  this  temple  there 
IS  said  to  have  been  preserved  a great  part  of  the 
booty  taken  by  Urennus  from  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi. The  town  and  teroplo  wen  plundered  by 
the  consul  Q.  Serrihus  Caepio,  in  n.  c.  lOG  ; but  ;ho 
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inb®**f^upnt  (Iritniction  of  his  anor  and  his  own 
mihnppy  fate  were  regarded  ns  a divine  punishment 
for  his  Mn  rilejjioiis  act.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
Aurum  TtJfMtHum  huljfi.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  ami'hilhentre,  and  some  other  Homan  re- 
lunma  nt  the  modem  town. 

Tolaxnnluj,  Lar,  king  of  tkeVelentes.  to  whom 
Fidetinr  revolted  in  B.  c.  438,  and  at  whose  insti- 
gation the  inhabitants  of  Kidenae  slew  the  4 
Rnmnn  ntnliassadnrs,  who  bad  been  sent  to  Fidenae 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct, 
Statiift  of  these  ambassadors  were  placed  on  the 
Hoi^tra  at  Rome,  where  they  continued  till  a late 
time.  In  the  war  which  followed.  Tolumniuswas 
slain  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius  CoMut,  w’ho 
dedicated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fife- 
thu%  the  2nd  of  the  3 instances  in  which  the 
sp  lia  opima  were  won. 

Tomeua  (Touc^:  A'<Wo=nm^,  a mountain  in 
Messenia,  K.  of  the  promontory  Coriphasium. 

Toml  or  T8niis  (Td^aoi,  T(h 

mita:  Tommcftr  or  Jnp*i  Pamjola)^  a town  of 
Thrace  (subsequently  Moesia),  situated  on  theW. 
shore  of  the  Kiixine,  and  at  a later  time  the  capital 
of  Scythia  Minor.  Acconiing  to  tradition  it  was 
called  Tnmi  (from  **fut’*).  b«-cmise  M»^ea 

here  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  .Absyr- 
tus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians. It  is  renowmed  as  the  place  of  Ovid's  ba- 
nishment. 

TdmdruB  or  Tmanu  (Tofiopor,  * To- 

tnoro),  a mountain  in  Epirus,  in  the  district  M«>- 
loftsio,  between  the  lake  Pombotis  and  the  river 
Arachthus,  near  Dodona. 

Tom^U  (Tdftvpif),  a queen  of  the  Massagetae, 
who  dwell  south  of  the  Araxes  (JaxartesJ,  by 
whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle,  b.  c.  529. 

Tornadotu.  [PiivsctH,  \o.  3.] 

Torone  (Topwioy : Topwrolos),  a town  of  Mace- 
donia in  the  district  Chalcidice,  and  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  peninsula  Sithnnia.  from  which  the  gulf 
between  the  ]M?ninsulas  ^ithonia  and  Pallene  was 
called  Sirius  Toronaicus. 

Torqn&tus,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of 
the  Mnniia  Gens.  1.  T.  Hanlias  Imperiostu 
Torquatni,  the  son  of  It.  Manlius  Capitolinus 
Imperiosus,  dictator  B.  c.  3G3,  was  a favourite  hero 
of  Roman  story.  Manlius  is  said  to  have  been 
dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the  country. 
When  the  tnbuiic  M.  Pompoiiius  accused  the  eider 
Alanlius  in  d.  c.  3b2,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  be 
had  practised  in  his  dictatorship,  he  endeavoured 
to  excite  an  odium  against  him,  by  repre^^enting 
him  nt  the  same  time  as  a cruel  and  tyrannical 
father.  As  s^ion  as  the  younger  Mnnlius  heard  of 
this,  he  hurried  to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to 
Poinponins  early'  in  the  morning,  and  compelled 
the  tribune,  by  threatening  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would 
drop  the  i^cciisation  against  his  father.  In  361 
M.inlius  scn'cd  under  the  dictator  T.  Quintms 
Pemius  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in  this 
cHuqviicn  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying  in 
single  cumliat  n gigantic  Gaul.  From  the  dead 
body  of  the  Imrbanan  he  took  the  chain  (/on/we*) 
which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around  his 
own  neck  ; and  from  this  circumstance  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Torquatns.  He  was  dictator  in 
353,  and  again  in  349.  He  was  also  three  times 
co.isul,  namely  iu  347,  344,  and  in  340.  In  the 
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last  of  these  years  Torquatus  and  his  coReagne  F. 
Decitis  Mus  gained  the  great  victory  over  the 
Latins  at  the  fool  of  Vesuvius,  which  eatabiisked 
for  ever  the  supremacy  of  Home  over  Latmn:. 
[Dbcil'S.]  Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  ibe 
two  annies  were  encamped  opposite  to  one  another, 
the  consuls  published  a proclamation  that  no  Roman 
should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a Latin  cot 
pain  of  death.  Notwithstanding  this  proclamation, 
the  young  Manlins,  the  son  of  the  consul,  providted 
by  the  insults  of  a Tusculan  noble  of  the  nazzse  «f 
Mettius  Geminus,  accepted  his  challenge,  slew  b :s 
adversary,  and  bore  the  bloody  spoils  in  triampb 
to  his  father.  Death  was  his  reward.  The  codw! 
would  not  overlook  this  breach  of  discipline  ; ard 
the  unhappy  youth  was  executed  by  the  lictor  ia 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.  This  severe  a«- 
lence  rendered  Torquatos  an  object  of  detestatke 
among  the  Roman  youths  as  long  as  he  lived  ; asd 
the  recollection  of  his  severity  was  preserved  a 
after  ages  by  the  expression  3/<sn/iaj«a  lav^amo. 
— • 2.  T.  XakUaj  Torquattu,  c(»nsul  a.  & 
when  he  conquered  the  Sardinians  ; censor  231; 
and  consul  a 2nd  time  in  224.  He  po«*ea«ed  the 
hereditary  sternness  and  severity  of  his  familv  ; 
and  w*e  accordingly  find  him  opposing  in  the  ■er.ate 
the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had  been  takes 
prisoners  at  the  fittal  battle  of  Cannae.  In  21T 
he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where  he  carried  on  t^e 
w*ar  with  success  against  the  Carthaeinians  and 
the  Sardinians.  He  was  dictator  in  210.  — 3.  T. 
Xanlina  Torqnatiu,  consul  165  with  On.  Orts- 
vius.  He  inherited  the  severity  of  hia  ances-Tto; 
of  which  an  instance  is  related  in  the  condemoa;:^f> 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  adopted  by  1>.  Joniuv 
Silanus.  [SaaxL’a,  No.  1.]— 4.  i.  ICaaliu 
Torquatua,  consul  b.c.  65  with  L.  Aurelius  Coua. 
Torquatus  and  CotUi  obtained  the  conanUhip  ta 
conse<;uence  of  the  condemnation,  on  acccmi^t  of 
bribery,  of  P.  Conielius  Sulla  and  F.  Aatn»rrs 
Paetus,  who  had  been  already  elected  coesuis. 
After  hit  consulship  Torquatus  obtained  the  pew 
vince  of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  par:  ia 
suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  63;  asi 
he  also  supporti-d  Cicero  when  he  was  bwntaaed 
in  5B.  — 5.  L.  ICanlitLS  Torqaatuf,  son  of  No.  4, 
accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Antronius  Paetua,  and  thai 
secured  the  consulship  for  his  father.  He  wxs 
closely  connoted  with  Cicero  during  the  praetor- 
ship  (65)  and  consulship  (63)  of  the  latter.  i« 
62  he  brought  a 2nd  accusation  against  P.  SuUs, 
whom  he  now  charged  with  having  been  a pwrtv 
to  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  SulU  was  d«^ 
fended  by  Hortensius  and  by  Cicero  in  a speeck 
which  is  still  extant.  Torquatus,  like  his  fistber, 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  accordicriv 
opposed  Caesar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  csvil 
w*ar  in  49.  He  was  praetor  in  that  year,  arid  wis 
stationed  at  Alba  with  6 coborta  He  suhsequentir 
joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  in  the  fellowm; 
year(4H)  he  had  the  command  ofOricum  intrtmrd 
to  hint,  but  w’os  obliged  to  surrender  both  himselt 
and  the  town  to  Caesar,  who,  however,  dismissed 
Torquatus  uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Ph4rvaic« 
Torquatus  went  to  Africa,  and  upon  the  de^t  of 
his  party  in  that  country  in  46  be  attempted  to 
escape  to  Spain  along  with  Scipio  and  others.  Hit 
was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sitiius  at  Hippo  Kegiuv 
and  slain  together  with  bis  couipanious.  Torqoams 
was  well  aci^uainted  with  Greek  literacore,  oud  is 
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pni»ed  by  Cicero  as  a nmn  welt  trained  in  every 
kind  oneariiing.  He  belonged  to  tbe  Epicurean 
■chool  of  phiIoM>fiir«  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero 
at  the  advocate  of  that  Khoot  in  his  dialogue  De 
/Vm/fUt,  tbe  hnt  book  of  which  it  called  Tut'<juatu$ 
in  Cicero's  letters  to  Alticus.  6.  A.  M&nlltU 
Tort^TiattLlt  pmeior  in  52,  when  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  eapuut^  the  tide  of  Pomper, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  tbe  latter  retired  to  Athena, 
where  he  wna  li\ing  in  exile  in  45.  Ue  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  4 letters 
to  him  while  he  was  in  exile. 

Torqabtus  Silinui.  [SitANua.] 

Toxandri,  a people  in  Gallia  Betgica,  between 
tbe  Menapii  and  Morini,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
ScaMis. 

IVabia,  <1,  a Roman  comic  dramatist  who  oc- 
cupies tbe  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Voicatius 
Sedigit'is  [SxDiuiTl's].  The  period  when  he  flou- 
rish^ is  uncertain,  but  he  has  been  placed  about 
B.  c.  150.  No  portion  of  his  works  has  been  pre . 
served  with  the  exception  of  half  a dosen  lines  I 
quoted  bv  Cicero. 

Tl*ach&lm,  Galerlos,  consul  a.  d.  68  with  Siliut 
Italicus,  is  frequently  niontioned  by  his  contem- 
porary Quintilian,  os  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
oraloni  of  his  nge. 

Tr&chii  or  Ir&chin  (Tpax'*«  Tpnxl**  Tp<s- 
xle:  Tpaxfetov).  1.  Also  called  Heraelea  Ttb- 
chinlM,  or  Heraclea  Fhthiotidis,  or  simply  He* 
raclea  (_'HpdxA«a  d Tpaxit'^it^  or  'H.  iy 
Tpax^Vi),  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis, 
celehcated  as  the  residence  of  Hercules  fur  a time. 
•*2.  A town  of  Phocis,  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Boeo- 
tia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mu  Helicou  in  tbe  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Lebadea. 

Trachonitis  or  Trachon  (Tpax<**'*’’<^Tpdxw»'), 
the  N.  district  of  Palesiine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay 
between  Antilibanus  and  tbe  mountains  of  Arabia, 
and  w*as  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbe  territor}'  of 
Damascus,  on  the  E.  by  Aumnitis,  on  the  S.  by 
Ituraea,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Gauinnitis.  It  was  for 
the  roost  part  a sajidy  desert,  intersected  by  2 
ranges  of  r^nky  mountains,  called  TrachOnes  (Tpo- 
Xwrst),  the  caves  in  which  gave  refuge  to  numerous 
l>ands  of  robbers.  For  its  political  rcUtious  under 
the  Aimonaean  and  Idumaean  princes,  see  Pa- 
LAKKTiNA.  Under  the  iiomaos,  it  belonged  some- 
times to  the  province  of  Judaea,  and  sumetimes  to 
that  of  Arabia-  It  forms  part  of  the  Hauraii. 

TntgU,  Trag!a«,  or  XraglM  (Tpo7/a,  1^07101. 
Tpaylai)^  a small  island  (or  ajnre  than  one)  in  the 
Aegean  sea,  near  Samos,  probably  between  it  and 
Phanuacusso,  where  Pericles  gained  a naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Samians,  B.  c.  45.9. 

i^a^oiinm  {Tmu  or  Trophe)^  a town  of  Dal* 
matia  in  Illyricuin,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  and 
aituati'd  on  an  isi.tnd  cunnecled  « ilb  tbe  main  land 
by  means  of  a mole. 

Trajdnbp^Us.  1.  (Orfeioro),  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Thrace,  on  the  Hrbrus.  founded  by  Trajan. 
— >2.  A town  of  Cilicia.  [SxLt.Nt/a.]  — 8.  A town 
in  Mysia  on  the  Itorders  of  Phrygia. 

Trajinns,  M.  Vlplof,  Homan  emperor  a.  d.  98 
•^117,  was  liom  at  Iialica,  near  Senile,  the  I8ih 
of  September,  52.  He  was  trained  to  arms,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  East  and  in  Ger- 
many. He  w as  consul  in  91,  and  at  tbe  close  of  97 
he  was  adopted  by  tbe  emperor  Nerva,  who  gave 
biffi  tbe  nak  of  Cavtar  and  tbe  diudcs  of  Nerra 
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and  Germanicus,  and  shortly  after  the  title  of  im- 
perator,  and  the  tribunitia  potestas.  His  style  and 
title  after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity 
were  ImjtenUor  Cutaar  Strva  Tmjanus  AuyuMti$. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  was  bom  out  of 
Italy.  Nerva  died  in  January  9H,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Trajan,  who  was  then  at  Colf^e.  His 
accession  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
roan  adapted  to  command.  He  was  strung  and 
healthy,  of  a majestic  appearance,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  fatigue.  Though  not  a man  of  letters, 
he  had  good  sense,  a knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
a sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  living  was  very 
simple,  and  in  bis  campaigns  he  shared  all  the 
sufleriugs  and  privations  of  tbe  soldiers,  by  whom 
he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He  was  a friend 
to  justice,  and  he  had  a sincere  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  Trajan  did  not  return  to 
Rome  for  some  months,  being  employed  in  settling 
tbe  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  and  tlie  Danube.  He 
entered  Home  on  foot,  accompanied  by  hit  wife 
I Pompeia  Plotina.  This  lady  is  highly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger  for  her  modest  virtues,  and 
her  atfection  to  Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan. 
Trajan  left  Rome  for  his  cam^vaign  against  the 
Doci.  Dc'cebalus,  king  of  the  Daci,  had  compelled 
Domiiian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annua)  pnvment 
of  money:  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostilities. 
This  w'or  employed  Trajnn  between  2 and  3 years; 
but  it  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Decebalus,  who 
sued  for  peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Trajan  assumed  tbe  name  of  Docicus,  and  entered 
Koine  in  triumph  (l03).  In  the  fullnwtng  year 
(104)  Trajan  commenced  bis  second  Dacian  war 
against  Deceltalus,  who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  the 
treaty.  Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  life  (106).  In  the  course  of  this 
war  Tiajan  built  (105)  a permanent  bridge  across 
the  Danube  at  a place  called  Szfmec^  The  piers 
were  of  stone  and  of  an  enonnous  sise,  but  the 
arches  were  of  wood.  After  the  death  of  Decebalus 
Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince ; strong  forts  were  built  in  various  places, 
and  Roman  colonies  were  planted.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  column  at  Home  c^led  the 
Column  of  Trajan  was  erected  to  commemorate  bis 
Dacian  victories.  On  his  return  Trajan  had  a 
triumph,  and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for 
123  days.  11,000  animals  were  slaughtered 
during  these  arousemenis  ; and  an  army  of  gla- 
diators, 10,000  men,  gratifled  the  Romans  by 
killing  one  another.  — About  this  time  Arabia  Pe- 
iniea  was  subjected  to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  the  governor  of  Syria ; and  on  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  Trayin  constructed  a road 
across  the  Pomptiiie  marshes,  and  built  m^rniheent 
bridges  across  the  streams.  BuiUliogs,  probably 
mansioncs,  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  this 
rtiod.  In  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  make  war  on 
the  Armenians  and  the  Parthians.  He  spent  tbe 
winu-r  of  1)4  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  invaded  the  Parthian  dominions.  The 
most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attended  his 
arms.  In  the  course  of  2 campaigns  ( 1 15—1 16), 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  tbe  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon. 
Ill  116  he  descended  the  Tigris  and  entered  the 
Erythnu*an  Sea  (the  Persian  Gulf).  While  he  waa 
thus  engaged  the  Parthians  rose  against  the 
Ronums,  bat  were  ogaia  subdued  by  the  geoenls 
3 b J 
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of  TrajwL  On  hi*  r»*tum  to  CtwipW.  Trajan 
dctennined  to  gir«  Parthian*  a kinff,  and 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  bead  of  Panhamat{«le*. 
In  1)7  Trajan  fell  iih  ^d  a*  hi*  complaint  grew 
wor*e  he  aet  out  fur  Ital/.  He  lived  to  reach  Selinus 
in  Cilicia,  afterward*  called  Trajanopolit,  where  he 
died  in  August.  ) 17,  after  a reign  of  19  Tcan,  6 
montha  ajid  15  davt.  Hi*  aahe*  were  taken  to 
Rome  in  a gulden  um,  carried  in  triumphal  pro- 
cesaion,  and  deposited  tinder  the  column  which  ! 
bear*  hi*  name.  He  left  no  children,  and  he  waa  ' 
8ucceede<l  by  Hadrian.  Trajan  conatructed  teveral 
great  road*  in  the  empire;  he  built  librariet  at 
Rome,  one  of  which,  called  the  Vlfna  BAltotktca^ 
is  often  mentioned ; and  a theatre  in  the  Campus 
Martiu*.  Hi*  great  work  was  the  Forum  Tra- 
janum,  in  the  centre  of  which  wa*  placed  the 
column  of  Trajan. — Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  lived 
Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  C Comeliu*  Tacitus,  the 
Younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  leu  note. 
Plutarch,  Sueinnint,  and  Epictetus  survived  Tra- 
jan. The  jurists  Juventius  Celsus  and  Neratius 
Priscui  were  living  under  Trajan. 

Tr^inof  Portut.  [CiNrrM  Cbllsl] 

Trmjecttim  (fVrccA/),  a town  of  the  Batavi  on 
the  Rhine,  called  at  a later  time  Trajectu*  Rkeni^ 
or  Hhenum, 

Trallet  or  Trallit  (ol  TpaAA«rt,  n TpdAAtr : 
TpoAAioi'df,  Tralliinat : Gkiuxel-IIitar^  Ru.,  near 
.Atdia),  a flourishing  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Alinor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia,  and  some- 
times to  Caria.  It  stood  on  a quadrangular  height 
at  the  S.  fo«)t  of  M.  Messogis  (with  a citadel  on  a 
higher  point),  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Kudon,  a N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  from 
which  the  city  was  distant  80  stadia  (8  geog. 
miles).  The  surrounding  country  was  extremely 
fertile  and  beautiful,  and  hence  the  city  was  at 
first  called  Anthea  ('As^sta).  Under  the  Seleu- 
cidae  it  bore  the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antiochia. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a mixed  population  of  Greeks 
and  Carinns.  There  w’as  a less  important  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Phrygia,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
same. 

TnaqoUlas,  SaetdnXaa.  [SuiTOxins.] 

TnuiMelleiifiB  Kom,  a mountain  of  Maure- 
tania Caesariensis,  between  Caesarea  and  the  river 
Chinalaph. 

TrapMOpSlU  (TpaTc^odwoAit),  a town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Cadmus,  on  the  con- 
fines of  ('aria  and  Phrvgia.  Its  site  is  uncertain, 

Trapdsfia  ; Tpawc^oumos  and 

-ovaios),  1.  (Near  A/arrid),  a city  of  Arcadia,  on 
the  Alpheus,  the  name  of  which  was  mythically' 
derived  from  the  rpcfirc^a,  or  altar,  on  which  Ly- 
caon  was  said  to  have  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
Jove.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  Megalopolis, 
the  inhabitants  of  Trnpetus,  rather  than  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  city,  migrated  to  the  shores  of 
the  Kuxine,  and  their  city  fell  to  ruin.  «^2.  ( 7ara- 
6osaa,  Tnibetun^  or  Trrbiwnd)^  a colony  of  Sinope, 
at  almost  the  extreme  E.  of  the  N.  shore  of  Asia 
Minor.  Afti-r  Sinope  lost  her  independence,  Tra- 
pextit  belonged,  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and  after- 
wards to  the  kingdom  of  Pontut.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  made  a free  city,  probably  by 
Pompey,  and,  by  Trajrin,  the  capital  of  Pontiii 
Cappadocius.  Hadrian  constructed  a new  harbour ; 
and  the  city  became  a place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  also  strongly  fortified.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Valerian ; 
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' but  it  had  recovered,  and  was  in  a fiourisaingtts** 
at  the  time  of  Justmian,  who  repaired  its  fonitvi- 
tioiit.  In  the  middle  age*  it  was  for  soiue  tiar 
the  seat  of  a fragment  of  the  Greek  empirt*,  called 
the  empire  of  Trebixond.  It  is  now  the 
commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking  nei: 
after  Odessa. 

Tr&almteQS  Lactia  {Lapo  di  Pfnpia\  socn^ 
times,  but  not  correctly,  written  Thraiymiau.  t 
lake  in  Etruria,  between  Clutinm  and  P«ru^a. 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  Hannibal  sver 
the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  B.  c.  *217. 

Tralm  (Trebanus : Tren'),  a town  in  Lati^ 
Dear  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  N.  E.  of  Auagma 
Trebatliu  TetU.  [Tk^tts.] 

THIballlnS  PolUo,  <me  of  tbe  6 Scrijiom  /T> 
toriae  Aitpustae^  flourished  under  Constantine,  nd 
was  anterior  to  Vopiscus.  His  name  is  ptefix*< 
to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  *2  Valeriani,  fitb#? 
and  son ; 2.  The  Gallieni;  3.  The  Thirty  TtwiTj; 
4.  Claudius,  the  last-named  piece  being  addreswd 
to  Constantine.  AV'e  learn  from  Vopiscus  ibsl  de 
lives  written  by  Trebelliui  Pollio  comroenfrd 
Philippus  and  extended  down  to  Claudius.  Of 
these,  all  as  far  as  the  Valeriani,  regarding  wkse 
but  a short  fragment  remains,  have  been  lost. 

Treble  ( TreMf'a),  a small  river  in  Gallia  Cva- 
pina,  falling  into  the  Po  near  Placentia.  It  s 
memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hannibal  gsiRfd 
over  the  Romans,  b.c.  218.  This  river  i*  pese 
rally  dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a itp'i 
stream  in  winter,  which  was  tbe  season  when 
nihal  defeated  the  Romans. 

Trebbnlos,  C.,  played  rather  a prominent 
in  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  He  commcficri 
public  life  as  a supporter  of  the  aristocraticol  psrtf. 
and  in  his  quaestorship  (b.  c 60)  he  attecapiedv* 
prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  a {dehex 
family.  He  changed  sides  soon  afterwards,  uxl  ^ 
his  tribunate  of  the  pleb#  (55)  he  was  the  inscx- 
ment  of  the  triumvirs  in  proposing  that 
should  have  the  2 Spains,  Crassus  Stria, 
Caesar  the  Gauls  and  Illyricum  for  another  |wrod 
I of  5 years.  This  proposal  received  the 
of  the  comitia,  and  is  known  by  the  ruuoeaf!!*^ 
Trdftmin.  For  this  service  he  was  rvwstdA. 
by  being  appointed  one  of  Caesar's  legate*  in  Gtt'- 
where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of 
civil  war  in  49.  In  the  course  of  the  same  vis? 
he  wa*  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the  comminJ  *f 
the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
In  48  Trebonius  was  city-praetor,  and  in  tbe  do- 
chaise  of  hi*  duties  resisted  the  seditious  atteo}-** 
of  his  colleague  M.  Caelius  Rufus  to  obtain  bf 
force  the  rep^  of  Caesar's  law  respecting  tbe  (B^' 
ment  of  debts.  Towards  the  end  of  47,  Treboo5'’N 
ns  pro-praetor,  succeeded  Q.  Cassius  Longins*  ® 
the  government  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  expeW 
from  the  province  by  a mutiny  of  the  soldiers  ^ 
espoused  the  Pompeian  party.  Caesar  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  October,  45,  and  prcptni'^-i 
him  the  province  of  Asia.  In  reiuro 
these  honours  and  favours,  Trebonius  wa*  w* 
of  the  prime  mover*  in  the  conspiracr  to 
sinate  Caesar,  and  after  the  murfer  of  bb  p»* 
iron  (44)  he  went  as  proconsul  to  the  pn»ri^ 
of  Asia.  In  the  following  year  (43)  DobbeiA 
who  had  received  from  .Antonius  the  pfo'uxc* 
Syria,  surprised  the  town  of  Smynis, 
Trebonius  wa*  then  residing,  and  slew  bin  a 
bis  bed. 
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TrebUa  (Trebnliimu).  1.  {Tret)gha\  a town 
in  bamnium  »ituat«‘d  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  moun* 
tain«  of  C ajuszo.  2.  Xutiucat  a town  of  the 

b^binet  of  uncertain  aite.^^S.  Soffena,  alsoa  town 
of  thr  Sabinea,  and  of  uncertain  aite. 

Trims  (.StMVo),  a river  in  Ldtiuin,  and  a tri- 
butarv  of  the  Lirit. 

Tres  Tabamaa.  1.  A itation  on  the  Via  Appia 
in  Latium,  between  Arieia  and  Forum  AppiL  It 
i»  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey 
to  Rome. *3.  (fiovyAetfo),  a station  in  Gallia  Cisal* 
pina,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Mediolanum. 

Tretom  (Tprrr6v : C,  Buffiaromi,  or  Bos  S«la 
Botu,  i.  e.  .Seren  Capes\  a great  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  W.  headland  of 
the  Sinus  Olcachites  {Boy  of  SinniM). 

Treylri  or  TreTizi,  a powerful  people  in  Gallia 
Delgica,  w'bo  were  faithful  allies  of  the  Homans, 
and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all  Gaul.  The 
river  Moscila  flowed  through  their  territory,  which 
extended  W.-ward  from  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Remi.  Their  chief  town  was  made  a Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  and  was  called  Augusta 
Trsviriruzil  (Trier  or  7rety«).  It  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
later  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman 
cities  N.  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  BeU 
gica  Prima  ; and  after  the  division  of  the  Romsn 
world  by  Diocletian  (a.  d.  292)  into  4 districts,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  Caesar,  who  had  the 
govemnient  of  Britain.  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Here 
dwelt  Constaiitius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  ns  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent  em- 
perors. The  modem  city  still  contains  many  in- 
teresting Roman  remains.  They  belong,  however, 
to  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  in  the  best  style  of  art  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  remains  is  'the  Porta  A'lyro  or 
BlaeJc  Cate^  a large  and  massive  building  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths,  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  palace  of  Onstan- 
tine.  The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle 
are  likewise  Roman.  At  the  village  of  Igel. 
about  6 miles  from  Treves,  is  a beautiful  Roman 
structure,  being  a 4-sided  obelisk,  more  than  TO 
feet  high,  covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and 
bas-reliefs.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ing the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erected  ; 
but  it  Appears  to  have  been  set  up  by  2 brothers, 
named  Secundlni  ; partly  as  a funeral  monument 
to  their  deceased  relatives,  partly  to  celebrate  their 
sister's  marriage,  which  is  represented  on  one  of 
the  bas-reliefs  by  the  flgures  of  a man  and  woman 
joining  hands. 

TriArlua,  Yalarltu.  1.  L , quaestor  arbanut 
B.  c.  HI;  and  propraetor  in  Sardinia  77,  when  be 
repulsed  I«epidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 
afu*r  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws  of 
Sulla.  Trianus  served  under  Lucullus  as  one  of 
his  legates  in  the  war  against  Mithridatei.  and  at 
first  gained  considerable  distinction  by  bis  seal 
and  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was  despatched  to 
the  assistance  of  Pahiut,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Ponius,  while  Lucullas  invaded 
Armenia,  and  who  was  now  attacked  by  Miihri- 
dales  with  overwhelming  numbera  Triarius  com- 
pelled Mithridates  to  assume  the  defensive,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  active 
operations  against  the  Pontic  king.  Anxious  to 
gain  the  victory  over  Mithridates  before  the  arrival 
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of  LncuDus,  Triarius  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked 
at  a disadvantage,  and  w*as  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Zela.  — 2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accused  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  in  54,  first  of  repe- 
tundae  and  next  of  ambitus.  3c.'iuru!i  was  defended 
on  both  occasions  by  Cicero  » 3.  C.,  a friend  of 
Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogue  Dt  Fimbus^  and  praUes  his  omtor}' 
in  bis  Brutua.  He  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Truirius  perished  in  the 
civil  wars,  probably  in  Africa,  for  Cicero  speaks  in 
45  of  his  death,  and  adds,  that  Triarius  had  left 
him  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

Triballi,  a powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a branch 
of  theOetae  dwelling  along  the  Danube,  who  were 
defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  335,  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Triboed,  a German  people,  settled  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  M.  Vogesus  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  Dfighbourhood  of  Sira^urtj. 

Triboni&nus,  a jurist,  commissioned  by  Justi- 
nianus,  with  16  others,  to  compile  the  Digest  or 
Pandect.  For  details  see  JusTlMAM'a. 

TrieUa.  [Twocala.J 

Tric&rftaon  (Tpixdpaeoe : Tpiaapaesui),  a for- 
tress in  Phliasui,  S.  £.  of  Phlius,  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

Tricataea.  Trieuii,  or  Tricatilni,  a people  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  K.  of  the  Seiiones.  whoso 
chief  town  was  Auguitubona,  afterwards  Tricassae 
{Troyes), 

Tricaatini,  a people  in  Gallia  X.-irbonensis,  be- 
tween the  Carares  and  V'oconlli,  inhabiting  a nar- 
row slip  of  country  between  the  Drome  and  the 
Isere.  Their  chief  town  w'os  Augusta  Tricastino- 
rum,  or  simply  Augusta  (Aouste). 

Tricca,  subsequently  Tric&la  (T^txiru,  TpUoAa  : 
Trikkula)n  an  ancient  town  of  Thes-aly  in  the  dis- 
trict Hrsliaeotis  situated  on  the  Lelbaeus,  N.  of 
the  Peneus.  Homer  represents  it  as  governed  by 
the  sons  of  Aesculapius  ; and  it  coniaitied  in  later 
times  a celebrated  temple  of  this  god. 

Xrichftnia  (Tpixwwt  : Zygos  or  Vralihori)„  a 
Urge  lake  in  Aelolia,  E.  of  Stratos  and  N.  of  ML 
Arucynthus. 

Tncbdalani  (Tpixcvnov:  Tp<xw*'((ur),  a town 
in  Aetolia,  E.  of  lake  Trichonia 

Triclptlnna,  Lucrfitlaa.  [Lucbetia  Gins.) 

Tncdldni  (T^nedAwKot  : Tpieo\«r«vf),  a town 
of  Arcadia,  a little  N.  of  Megalopolis,  of  which  a 
temple  of  Poseidon  alone  remained  in  the  time  of 
PsusaniaC 

Tricoxii,  a Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  a branch  of  the  i^llyi.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Massilia  and  Aquae  Sextiae. 

Trieorfthus  (Tptxdpodot : TfftKopvotos)^  a de- 
mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aiantis, 
between  Marathon  and  Rhamnus. 

Tricraiia  {Tpispara : Trikhiri)^  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  ArgoH*  n«ar  Hermione. 

Tridanttun  (Trent,  in  Italian  Trento),  the 
eapiul  of  the  Tridentlni,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Rhaetia,  situated  on  the  river  Athesis  (Adigs), 
and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading  to  Verona, 
lu  gMlness  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical council,  which  asscmliled  within  its  wails, 
A.  D.  1545. 

Triftrw  or  TritrU  (Tpffiprit : En/tA  I),  a small 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  TtipoUs 
and  the  Prom.  Tbeuprosopun. 
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Tri&inuD.  » town  in  I«atinm  of  aocwtein  iit«, 
betw*^n  Mintumao  and  S;nue«sa. 

TriaacrlA.  [Sicilia.] 

TriAemeU  or  Trinemia  (T^ir«fi47u  Tpir4mim : 

A drmiit  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cecmpis,  on  Ml  Parneo. 

Triaobantet,  one  of  the  rao«t  powerfnl  people 
of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modem  Fn»ex.  They 
are  mentumed  in  Cai*ftar'»  invaitiou  of  Britain,  and 
they  offered  a formidable  reaiatonee  to  the  in> 
Tadins  force  lent  into  the  iiUnd  bj  the  emperor 
Claitdiuft. 

Trioc&U  or  TrioUa  (Tpi/aoAa,  TpiVoAa  : Tpi- 
KaAieos,  Tricatinua  : nr.  Cu^o/a  a moun* 

tain  fonreai  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  near  the  Cri- 
rnia^us,  wm  in  the  Servile  War  the  head-quarten 
of  the  lUvea,  and  the  reftidcnce  of  their  leader 
Tn.'phon. 

TridpM  (Tpidrar  or  Tpi'o4'\  *on  of  Poaeidon 
and  Cainice,  a daughter  of  Aeolu»,  or  of  Heliot 
and  Khudoe,  and  the  father  of  Iphimedia  and  Ery- 
aichthon.  Hence,  hii  s/tn  Eryiichlhon  is  called 
Triopi-iut^  and  his  granddaughter  Meslra  or  Metro, 
the  daughter  of  Krysichthon,  Triof>cu.  Triopas 
expelled  the  Pelagians  from  the  Dotian  plain,  but 
was  himself  obligisi  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria, 
where  he  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Trioptan  pro- 
montory. liis  son  Er^'sichthon  was  punished  by 
IVmclrr  with  iiisatiahie  hunger,  because  he  had 
*vio)aied  her  sacred  grove  ; bat  others  relate  the 
same  of  Triopas  himselC 

Thipla  or  Tridpion,  an  early  name  of  Cnidi  s, 

Tridpittm  (Tptsviov:  C.Kno\  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  forming 
the  S.W.  headland  of  Caria  and  of  Asia  Minor. 
Upon  it  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Trio- 
pius,  which  was  the  centre  of  union  for  the  states 
uf  UoaiH.  Hence  it  was  also  called  the  Sacred 
Promontory  {impwHiptov  lff>hv). 

Tripb^lift  (Tpi^uAia:  T^i<prXior),  the  S.  por- 
tion ot  Klis,  lying  between  the  Alpiieus  and  the  ! 
Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  tunie  from  the  S 
diifercnt  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Its  chief 
town  was  Pvi.ua. 

Tripodiscoa  (TpivoStoxst  : Tpire8i<racot  nr.  . 
Denrmx  Ru.).  a town  in  the  interior  of  Megaris,  , 
N.  W.  of  Megara.  ! 

TripliUj  {TpiiroXrt : TpiwoAi'rjjs),  is  properly 
the  name  of  a confederacy  compos^-d  of  3 cities,  or 
a district  conUiining  3 cities,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  single  cities  which  had  some  such  relation  tt 
others  as  to  make  the  name  appropriate.  L In 
Arcadia,  comprising  the  3 cities  ofCallia,  Dipoena, 
and  Nonacris:  its  name  is  preserved  in  the  modem 
town  of  Tn/w/rfru.  — 2.  T.  Pelagonia,  in  Thes- 
saly, comprising  the  3 towns  of  Aiorus,  Uoliche., 
and  Pyihium,  — 3.  In  Rhodes,  comprising  the  3 
JDorian  cities,  Lindus,  lalysnt,  and  Camirut. 
[RhoduilJ— 4.  Yrntji)^  a city  on  the 

Mneander.  12  miles  W.  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  Cana,  and  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  a«*sign^  by  different  authorities. —6.  (rire- 
Mi)„  a lortress  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name  (Tirrboli  iSa),  90  stadia  E.  of 
the  Prom.  Zephyrium  (C.  ^/rcA^  — 6.  (Tripo/i, 
TarulHiItu),  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  consisted  of 
8 distinct  cities,  1 stadium  (600  feet)  apart,  each 
having  iu  own  walls,  hut  all  united  in  a coinmcm 
constitution,  haring  one  place  of  assembly,  and 
forming  in  reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  respe^vely.  Tnpolis 
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stood  about  SO  miles  S.  of  Aradut,  and  abevt  iS* 
sane  distance  N.  of  Byblus,  on  a bold  heaAland. 
formed  by  a spur  of  M.  Lebanon.  It  had  a h&e 
harboar,  and  a flourishing  commerce.  It  ia  odw  a 
city  of  about  15.000  inbabitaau,  and  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  pacbalicks  of  Syria,  that  of  Tripan. 

— 7.  The  district  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  2 ^yrtes,  comprising  the  3 cities  of 
Sabrata  (or  Abrotunum),  Oea.  and  LepCis  Magna, 
and  also  called  Tripolitana  Regio.  fSVRrtca.] 

Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  regency  of 
TriptJi^  the  W.  part  of  which  answers  to  it,  and 
in  that  of  the  city  of  Tripoli^  probably  Use  ande£‘ 
Oea. 

TripoUt&xuk  R^o.  [SrancA  : Tarrotiv 

No. 

Tril^llniat  fTprwrdXe^TX  son  of  Celens,  kmf 
of  Eleutis,  and  Mctanira  or  Polymnia.  Others  de^ 
scribe  him  as  son  of  king  Eleusis  by  Cnthanea,  «f 
of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Trochilus  by  an  Elec- 
sinian  woman.  Triptolemus  was  the  far<tQrUe  ef 
Demeter,  and  the  inventtK*  of  the  picwgh  and  agri- 
culture,  and  of  civilisation,  which  ia  the  result  h. 

He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Eleusiirian  mrstenet 
According  to  the  common  legend  he  hospitauv  ' 
received  Drmeter  at  Eleusis,  when  she  was  wia- 
dering  in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddesL 
in  return,  W'ished  to  make  hit  son  Demophoa  co- 
mortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fVre  rn  order  to 
dMlmy  his  mortal  parts  ; but  Metanini  scream^ 
out  at  the  sighL  and  the  child  was  cnnsuxned  W 
the  flames.  As  a compensation  for  this  bereave- 
ment, the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemn*  a chsivt 
with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheaL  In  tliii 
chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth,  mak'^g 
man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  asenemtazr. 

On  hii  return  to  Attica,  Oleus  endeavourrd  is 
kill  him.  but  by  the  command  of  Detnetcr  be  wu 
obliged  to  give  up  bis  country  to  Tripioiemuv  wbs 
j ROW  esLiblished  the  worship  of  Demeler,  and  ia»n- 
tated  the  Thesmophoria.  Triptolemus  is  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  a youthful  hern,  poce. 
times  with  the  petasus,  on  a chariot  draws  ht 
dragons,  and  bolding  in  bis  hand  r srepere  a^ 
com  ears. 

Tritaea  (TpiVaia:  Tpireueyr).  1.  A town  f 
Phocis,  N.  W.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank  «( the 
Cephissus  and  on  the  frontiers  of  l.exTia.— 2.  Ow 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  120  stadia  K.  of  Pharv 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augustus  moiie 
it  dependent  upon  Eatnu*. 

Tritd  or  1Vlt5^4ziia  (TpiTse  or  TpiTiy>crf;i 
and  TpiTiryer^r),  a surname  of  Athena,  which  * 
explained  in  ditfeivnt  ways.  Some  derive  il  ina 
lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  near  which  she  is  caid  u 
have  been  bom  ; others  fmm  the  stream  Trifc« 
near  Alalcomenae  in  Boeotio,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, and  where  according  to  some  naienenU 
she  was  also  born  ; the  grammarians,  lastlr,  derive 
the  name  from  Tpiro^,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Ath.amaniana,  is  said  to  signify  ^head,**  so  that  it 
would  be  the  goddess  born  out  of  the  head  of  her 
father. 

Triton  (Tpfrwv),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ampk^ 
trite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with  hi*  father  asd 
mother  in  a golden  p'\tace  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  Aegae.  Lat/c 
writers  describe  him  as  ridirtg  over  the  sra 
horses  or  other  sea-monstera  Sometimes  we  6s^i 
mention  of  Tritons  in  the  plural.  Their  appear- 
ance il  diflerenlly  describe  ; though  they  are 
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idwaTt  conceived  slm  having;  the  haman  fifnire  in 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  and  that  ^ a hib 
in  the  lower  part.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
Tritons  in  poetry  as  well  aa  in  works  of  art  is  a 
trumpet  made  out  of  a shell  (etmria)*  which  the 
Tritons  blow  at  the  command  of  Poseidon,  to 
soothe  the  restless  waves  of  the  sea. 

Triton  FI.,  Tritdnif,  or  TritonltU  F&loi  (Tp»- 
Twr,  TpiTvflt,  TptrwriTif),  a river  and  lake  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Libya,  which  are  men- 
tinned  in  several  old  Greek  legends,  especially  in 
the  mythology  of  Athena,  whom  one  account  repre- 
sented as  bom  on  the  lake  Tritonis,  and  as  the 
daughter  of  the  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
P.^seidon  : hence  her  surname  of  Tpiroy^rtia, 
\Vhen  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  geo- 
^phically  with  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  they 
identified  the  gulf  afterwards  called  the  Lesser 
SvRTia  with  the  lake  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be 
the  notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of 
Jason  (iv.  )7B,  179).  A more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a gneat  lake  beyond  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  Lesser  Syrtia,  to  which  the 
name  Tritonis  was  then  applied.  This  lake  had 
an  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  a river  flowing 
into  it,  and  accordingly  the  geographers  represented 
the  river  Triton  as  rising  in  a monnlain,  called 
Zuchabari,  and  forming  the  lake  Tritonis  on  its 
course  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell.  The 
lake  is  undoubtedly  the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  S. 
of  TVau,  called  ICi-SUtkaM  ; but  as  this  lake  has 
no  longer  an  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
coast  is  much  altered  by  the  inroads  of  the  sands 
of  the  Sahara^  it  seems  impouibte  to  identify  the 
river:  some  tup|K>se  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
gave  altogether  a different  locality  to  the  legend, 
and  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river  usually 
called  Lathon,  in  CyrenaTca;  and  Apollonius 
Khodiut  even  transfers  the  name  to  the  Nile. 

Trivleus  (TVtrtco),  a small  town  in  Samnium, 
situated  among  the  mountains  separating  Samuium 
from  Apulia. 

Trdaa  (d  T/mmIv,  sc.  Irm.  of  the  adj. 

Tows : T^a3«df : ChuH  i,  the  territory  of  Ilium  or 
Troy,  formed  the  N.  W'.  part  of  Myiia.  It  was 
I>ounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegean  sea,  from  Pr. 
l..ectuin  to  Pr.  Sigeum  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont;  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  Rs  the  river  Rhodius,  below  Abydiis;  on  the 
N.  E and  R.  by  the  mountains  which  Imrdrr  the 
valley  of  the  Rhodius,  nnd  extend  from  iu  souires 
S.-wards  to  the  main  ridge  of  M.  Ida.  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  N.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium 
along  the  S.  foot  of  Ida ; but  on  the  N.  H.  and  R. 
the  boundary  is  sometimes  extended  so  far  as  to 
IDclnde  the  whole  coa»t  of  the  Hellespont  and  pnrt 
of  the  Propontis,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
river  Granicus,  thus  embracing  the  district  of 
Hardania,  and  w>m<*what  more.  Strabo  extends 
the  boundary  still  further  F.„  to  the  river  Aesepus, 
and  also  S.  to  the  Caicus;  but  tliit  clearly  results 
from  his  including  in  the  territorv  of  Tn>y  that  of 
her  neighliouring  alliea  The  Traad  is  for  the 
most  pnrt  mountainous,  beir)g  intersected  by  M. 
Ida  and  its  branches : the  largest  plain  is  that  m 
which  Troy  stood.  The  chief  rivers  were  the 
S.4T?«ois  on  the  S,,  the  Rhodius  on  the  N,,  and 
the  Scaniander  and  Stmou  in  the  centre.  These 
2 river*,  so  renowned  m the  legends  of  the  Trojan 
M’ar,  flow  from  2 diflereot  poisu  in  the  chain  of 
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M.  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through 
which  the  united  stream  flows  N.W.  and  falls  into 
the  Hellespont  £.  of  the  promontory  of  Sigeum. 
The  Seaxnander,  also  called  Xanthus,  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Afe«ierei>Okn,  and  the  SimoTs 
with  the  Gumifft/t ; but  this  subject  prcHents  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article.  The  precise  locality  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  or,  according  to  its  genuine  Greek 
name.  Ilium,  is  also  the  subject  still  of  much  dis- 
pute. First,  there  is  the  question,  whether  the 
Ilium  of  Homer  had  any  real  existence;  next, 
whether  the  Hlim  Yetiu  of  the  historical  period, 
which  was  visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  city  of 
Priam.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  places  the  original  city  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain,  on  a moderate  elevatinn  at  the 
foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Pergima, 
Ufpy<iua\  on  a loftier  height,  almost  se^iaiated 
from  the  city  by  a ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  Scanmnder.  This  city  seems  ne^er  to  have 
been  restored  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a new 
city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  believed,  of  the 
old  one,  but  really  much  lower  down  the  plain ; 
and  this  city  is  the  Trfj»  or  nium  Vetna  of  roost 
of  the  ancient  writers.  After  the  tin>e  of  Alex- 
ander, this  city  declined,  and  a new  one  was  built 
•till  further  down  the  plain,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Siroois  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Helles- 
pont, and  this  was  called  ninm  HoTUin.  Under 
the  Romausi,  this  city  «*as  honoured  with  various 
immunities,  at  the  only  existing  representative  of 
the  ancient  Ilium.  Its  lubitantial  imp<irtance, 
however,  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Ale.v 
A.voRiA  Troar. — For  the  general  political  history 
of  the  Trnad,  see  Mysia.  The  Teucriat)>i,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a period  of  unknown  ati- 
liquily,  were  n Thracian  people.  Settling  in  the 
plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Ilium,  which  became  the  head  of  an  extensive 
confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  of  Asia 

Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Thrace, 
nnd  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor  even  as  far  as 
Lycta,  and  evidently  much  in  advance  of  the 
Greeks  in  eiviliialion.  The  mythical  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  is  briefly  as  follows. 
Teucer,  the  first  king  in  the  Troad,  had  a daugh- 
ter, who  married  Dardanua,  the  chiefuin  of  the 
country  N.  K,  of  the  Troad-  [Darda.su.]  Dnr- 
danus  had  2 sons  Hus  and  Krichthouius;  and  the 
latter  was  the  fiither  of  Trot,  from  whom  the 
country  and  people  derived  the  names  of  Troas 
and  Troes.  Tros  was  the  father  of  Hus  who 
founded  the  city,  which  was  called  afier  him 
main,  and  also,  after  his  fiither,  Trdja.  The  next 
king  was  Laosiedos,  and  after  him  Priam. 
[pRiAMUS.]  In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  confederated  Greek*,  after  a 10 
years'  siege.  (Helksa,  Alexander,  Aga- 
memnon, Acbille^,  Hector,  Ajax.  UtVKNEa, 
NEoPToLEMva,  Aenbaa,  Su.  and  IIoMKHua.] 
To  discuu  the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is 
not  the  province  of  this  work  ; it  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  in  it  evidence  of  a great  conflict,  al 
a very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor, and  the  rising 
power  of  the  Achaeans  in  Greece,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious ; but  their  victory  was  fruit- 
less, ill  consequence  of  thetr  conpantively  low 
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civilitatton,  and  etpecially  of  their  want  of  tnari* 
time  poH'er.  I'he  chronologer*  SNi^ned  different 
dates  for  the  capture  of  Troy  : the  calculation 
most  |;cneraily  accepted  placed  it  in  B.  C.  1184. 
This  date  should  be  carnally  remembered,  as  it 
fi>rms  the  startiii;;  point  of  various  computations ; 
but  it  should  also  1^  borne  in  mind  that  the  date 
is  of  no  historical  atUhorHy.  (There  is  not  space 
to  explain  this  matter  here.)  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Troad  presents  an  entire  blanl^  till 
we  come  to  the  period  of  the  great  Aeolic  mi- 
gratiim,  when  it  merges  in  that  of  Akolis  and 
J^IvsiA.  — In  writers  of  the  Roman  period,  the 
name  Troas  is  often  used  by  itself  for  the  city  of 
Alxxandkia  Tfioxa. 

Troctni  or  -ii.  [Galatia.] 

Troei.  [Troas.] 

Troezen  more  rarely  Tpoi^nnj : Tpoi- 

^ifeiOT : Dhamala)^  the  capital  of  TroesSnla 

(T/wiiTjWa),  a district  in  the  S.  E.  of  Argolis  on 
the  Saronic  guJC  *nd  opposite  the  island  of  Aegiiuu 
The  town  was  situated  at  some  little  distance  from 
tile  coast,  on  which  it  possessed  a harbour  called 
PogOB  (flcsyweX  opposite  the  island  of  Calanria. 
Truexen  a*as  a very  ancient  city,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Poseidonia,  on  account 
of  its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  received  the  name 
of  Troeien  from  Troezen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pciops ; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
w'here  Pittheus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  w*ts 
bum.  Troezen  was  for  a long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argos  ; but  in  the  historical 
pernai  it  appears  as  an  independent  stale.  It  was 
a city  of  some  importance,  for  w*e  read  that  the 
Troezcniaiis  sent  5 ships  of  war  to  Salamis  and 
lUUii  heavyarmed  men  to  Plataea.  When  the 
Persians  entered  Attica  the  Troozenians  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  kindness  with  which 
they  received  the  Athenians,  who  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  city. 

TrogUlM,  3 small  islands,  named  Psilon,  Ar« 
gennoi).  and  Sandalion,  lying  olf  the  promontory  of 
Xroifilinm.  [Mvcalx.] 

Trogitis  Laons.  [ Pistou.] 

TroglodytM  (Tp^yXoSt/rai,  i.  e.  duxUert  la  | 
cores),  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  gec^niphers  | 
to  various  uncivilised  people,  who  had  no  abodes  but  | 
caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  \V.  coast 
of  the  Red  ^ea,  along  the  shores  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Aeihiopia.  The  whole  of  this  coast  was  calM 
Troglodytlce  (TparyAoSurnr^).  There  were  also 
Troi;lodytae  in  Moesia,on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Trogus,  Pompeiof.  [JusTtNus.]  I 

Troiilam.  [Trossulum.] 

Tr&Una  (TpwtAot),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
or  according  to  others  son  of  Apollo.  He  fell  by 
the  hands  of  .\ehilles. 

Trdja  (Tpolo,  Ion.  Tpo^n^  Ep.  Tpofa:  Tgwr, 
Tp^t,  Rp.  and  Ion.  TpsAos,  fern.  Tpssdt  6lc.  : j 
Tr6s,  TrO'ius,  Troj&nus,  fern.  TrOas,  pi.  Truidet  | 
and  Trutkdes).  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country.  [Troas.] 
Trophdnlot  (Tpo^c^mi),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  Orcliomenus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes.  He 
and  his  brether  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  the 
treasury  of  king  H>Tieui  in  Boeotia.  For  details 
see  AuaMEOBH.  Truphonius  after  his  death  was 
worshipped  as  a hero,  and  had  a celebrated  oracle 
in  a cave  near  Lebadeei  in  BoeotisL  (See  Diet,  of 
Anti>{.y  art.  Oroc^nm.) 
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(Tpwv),  son  of  Krichthonius  and  Asttod/, 
and  grandson  of  Dardanua.  He  wu  manrW  w 
Callirrhoe,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  line 
Assaracui,  and  Ganymedes,  and  sra>  kict  of 
Phrygia.  The  country  and  people  of  Troy  denreJ 
their  name  from  him.  He  gave  up  bis  mo  Gsay- 
medes  to  Zeus  for  a present  of  horses.  [Gant- 

MKDBS.] 

TroMiUnm  (TrosAttlanua : Tmno\  t tovt  in 
Etruria,  9 miles  from  Vedainii,  whK:h  is  md  w 
have  been  taken  by  some  Homan  equiies  wiu«ct 
the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ; whence  the  liomao  eqnius 
obtained  the  name  of  Trotsoli.  Some  vr.>n 
identify  this  town  with  Troilium,  wkkb  was  tskro 
by  the  Homans,  B.  c.  293;  but  they  appes;  B 
have  been  different  places. 

Troti2nm  (Tpe^iAoe  : TrottUUo)^  a ton  if 
Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Leootuu. 

TruentBUL,  a town  of  Piceuum  on  the  hve 
Tnientus  or  Truentiniis  {Tromio). 

Tratnlensia  Fortu,  a harbour  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Britain  near  the  aestuary  Taus  (Tsy; 
but  of  which  the  exact  site  is  unknoam. 

Trypki&dhnis  {Tpvpi6impos\  a Greek  px- 
marian  and  poet,  was  a native  of  ^ 

nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Hr  s 
Buppos^  to  have  Jived  in  the  5th  cestoryofi^ 
Christian  era.  Of  his  gnuumatical  Uboan  vr 
have  no  record  ; but  one  of  his  poems  ks*  oat 
down  to  us,  entitled  'lAiov  SAs^m,  the  Otfitm 
Hmm,  consisting  of  691  lines.  From  the 
dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  hut  sikru:^- 
The  best  editions  are  by  Nortbmore,  Ca»kwT 
1791,  London  1804;  by  Sch&fcr,  Leipzig  19^^t 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipzig  1819. 

Trjpphon  (Tpi^v).  L Diodfitoi,  a 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  the  reign  sf  De 
metrius  II.  Nicator.  After  the  death  of  A)(i 
ander  Balas  in  B.  C.  l46,  Tryphon  first  srt  T 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Balas,  as  a preten^ 
against  Demetrius;  but  in  142  be  mord<ei 
Antiochus  atul  reigned  as  king  himself.  TrrpbR 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Anc«ss 
Sidrtes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  139,  sfkri 
reign  of  3 years.  ••  2.  Salvliu,  one  of  the  ksirti 
of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily,  was  lupposeiti 
have  a knowledge  of  divination,  for  vbkb 
he  was  elected  king  by  the  slaves  in  lOIL  Hr  6^ 
played  considerable  abilities,  and  in  a sbrxt  Vf 
collected  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  bent 
with  which  he  defeated  the  propraetor  P. 
Nenra.  After  this  victory  Salvias  assumed  sO 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname  of  Ttyp^^ 
probably  because  it  had  been  borne  by  PioCsnb 
the  luurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  He  chose  fie 
strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the  seat  of  hit 
kingdom.  Tryphon  was  defeated  by  L Lacsr» 
in  102,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  TrvoA> 
But  Lucullns  failed  in  taking  the  place, 
returned  to  Rome  without  effecting  any  tkxi 
more.  Liicullus  was  succeeded  by  C.Serril'-^ 
and  on  the  death  of  Tryphon,  about  the  um* 
the  kinsdom  devolved  upon  Atbenion,  who 
not  subdued  till  lOl. 

Tryphoninuf,  CUodliu,  a Roman  jurist. 
under  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  sad  CV 
rocalla. 

TubtntM,  a people  of  Germany,  allies  W thr 
Cherusci,  originally  dwelt  between  the  Riiioc  as4 
the  Yssel ; in  the  time  of  Gennanicas  m tkr^ 
bank  of  the  Lippe,  between  Paderbom,  Haz:^ 
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and  thf  Armsberger  Wald  ; and  at  4 atill  lat^r 
time  in  the  neit;hbourhood  of  the  Thliringer  Wald 
between  the  Fulda  and  the  W'erra.  ?ub»cqueiitly 
ther  are  mentioned  aa  a part  of  the  great  league 
of  the  Kranci. 

Tabiro,  Aalloa.  L aon-m<law  of  L.  Ae* 
milius  Puulufi,  aenred  under  the  latter  in  hie 
war  againtt  Peraeut,  king  of  Macedonia.  Thia 
Tubero,  like  the  re«t  of  hit  faroilv,  was  to  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  tilver  plate,  till 
hi*  father-in-law  gare  him  5 pounds  of  plate 
fruin  the  spoilt  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 
^2.  Q.,  ion  of  the  preceding,  was  a pupil  of 
Paiiaetmi,  and  it  called  the  Stoic.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge.  He 
Wat  praetor  in  123,  and  consul  tuffactut  in  118. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  at  well  as 
of  e.Gracchus,  and  delirered  some  speeches  against  ' 
the  latter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the  speakers' 
in  Cicero*!  dialogue  Hrpukiica.  The  passages 
in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  is  cited  do  not  refer 
to  this  Tubero,  but  to  No.  L.,  an  intimate 

friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a relation  and  a school-  1 
fellow  of  the  orator,  had  served  with  him  in  the 
Manic  war,  and  had  afterwards  served  under  his  ' 
brother  Quintus  as  legate  in  Asia.  On  the  break-  ' 
ing  out  of  the  civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espoused  j 
the  Pompeian  party,  received  from  the  senate  ' 
the  province  of  Africa  ; but  as  Atius  Varus  and 
Q.  Ligarius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him, . 
he  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with 
his  son  Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a history, 
and  the  philosopher  Aenesidemus  dedicated  to  him 
hi*  work  on  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrlion. 
^4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  46  he  made  a 
speech  before  C.  Julius  Caeaar  against  Q.  I.igarius, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a speech  which  is 
extant  (/*ro  Q.  Lt^rio),  Tubero  obtained  con-  ' 
siderable  reputation  as  a jurist.  He  had  a great 
knowledge  both  of  Jus  Publicum  and  Privatum, , 
and  be  wrote  several  works  on  both  these  divisions  , 
of  law.  He  married  a daughter  of  Servius  Sul-  | 
picius,  and  the  daughter  of  Tubero  was  the  mother  , 
of  the  jurist  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  Like  his  (atber, : 
Q.  Tu^ro  wrote  a history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who 
ift  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  is  this  Tubero;  but 
th^re  is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tueea,  PloUuJ,  a friend  of  liorace  and  Virgil. 
The  Utter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  hU  heirs,  and  be- 
queathifd  his  unfinished  writings  to  him  and  Varius, 
who  afterwords  published  the  Aeneid  by  order  of 
Augiutiis. 

TCdsr  (Taderi,  -tis  : 7b>fi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  a hill  near  the  Tiber,  and  on 
the  road  from  Mevania  to  Rome.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a Homan  colony.  There  ore  still 
remains  of  the  polygonal  wails  of  the  ancient 
town. 

TfidIt&nM.  Semprfiiiliit.  1.  ctmsul  b.  c. 
240,  and  censor  230.^8.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol 
diers  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216,  and  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  In  214  he  was  curule  aedile  ; m 213  praetor, 
with  Ariminum  as  his  prorince,  and  was  continued 
in  the  command  for  the  two  following  years  (212, 
211).  He  was  censor  in  209  with  M.  Cornelius 
Cethegus,  although  neither  be  nor  his  colleague 
bad  yet  held  the  consulship,  la  205  he  was  Knt 
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into  Greece  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  Philip,  with  whom  however  he 
concluded  a treaty,  which  was  ratihed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Tiiditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received 
Bruttii  as  his  province.  He  was  at  hnt  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  general.— 
3.  C.,  plebeian  aedile  198,  and  praetor  197,  when 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  aa  his  province.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  a wound  which  he  had 
received  in  the  battle. — 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  193;  praetor  189,  when  he  obtained  Sicily 
as  his  province;  and  consul  185.  In  his  consul- 
ship he  carried  on  war  in  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  Apoani,  while  his  colleague  was  equally  suc« 
cessful  against  the  Ingauni.  He  was  carried  off 
by  the  great  pestilence  which  devastated  Home  in 
174.  — 6.  C.,  praetor  132,  and  consul  129.  In  his 
consulship  he  carried  on  war  against  the  laprdes  in 
lilyricum,  over  whom  he  gained  a victory  chiefly 
through  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  Tuditanus  was  an  orator  and  an  historian, 
and  in  both  obtained  considerable  distinction. 

Talds,  a river  on  the  £.  coast  of  Spain  near 
Tarraco. 

Tolingi,  a people  of  Gaul  of  no  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Ilan- 
raci  and  the  Helvetii. 

Tnllla,  the  name  of  the  2 daughters  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  6th  king  of  Rome.  [Ti’LLit’s.] 

Ttlllia,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive  Till- 
1151a,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and  Tereiitiu, 
and  was  probably  bom  b.  a 79  or  78.  She  was  be- 
trothed in  67  to  C.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  whom 
she  married  in  63  during  the  consulship  of  her 
father.  During  Cicero's  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  flrst  husband.  She  was  married  again  in  56 
to  Furiui  Crassipes,  a young  man  of  rank  and  large 
property  ; but  she  did  not  live  with  him  long, 
though  the  time  and  the  reason  of  her  divorce  are 
alike  unknown.  Jn  50  she  was  married  to  her  3rd 
husband,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  a tho- 
rough profligate.  The  marriage  took  place  during 
Cicero's  absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  a*  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  not  a happy  one.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband 
and  the  father  of  Tullia  espoused  op;>o«ite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  fur  Caesar,  and  Cicero 
look  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  the  19th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a 7 months'  child,  which  died 
soon  afterwards.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalio, 
Dolabella  returned  to  Home  ; but  he  continued  Id 
lead  a dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and  at  length 
(46)  a divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent.  At 
the  beginning  of  45  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a son. 
As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  lecovered  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  a journey,  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Tusculum,  but  she  died  there  in  February. 
Her  loss  was  a severe  blow  to  Cicero.  Among  the 
many  consolatory  letters  which  he  receivi-d  on  the 
occasion  it  the  well-known  one  from  the  celebrated 
jurist  8crv.  Solpicius  (od  Fam,  iv.  5).  To  diMi- 
pate  his  grief,  Cicero  drew  up  a treatise  on  Con- 
solation. 

Tullia  Gena,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician Tullii  Wi  re  one  of  the  Alban  houses,  which 
were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullui 
Hostiliua  The  patrician  branch  of  the  gens  ap- 
; p«an  to  have  become  extinct  at  an  early  period ; 
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for  after  the  early  tiinea  of  the  republic  no  one  of 
the  name  ix‘cur»  for  some  centuries,  and  the  Tullii 
of  a later  age  are  not  only  plebeians,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  their  bearing  the  same  name,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  having  any  connection  w*ith  the 
ancient  gens.  The  first  plebeian  Tullius  who  rose 
to  the  honours  of  the  state  was  M.  Tullius  Decula, 
consul  u.  c.  81,  and  the  next  was  the  celebrated 
orator  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  [CicsHO.] 

TalU&nanL  [Roma,  p.  6o4,  b.] 

Tollluf.  Servloi,  the  (ith  king  of  Home.  The 
account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Serrius  Tul- 
lius is  full  of  marrels,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
poMossiiig  any  title  to  a real  historical  uarrative. 
llis  mother,  Ocri»>ia,  was  one  of  the  captives  taken 
at  Coniiculuni,  and  became  a female  slave  of  Tana- 
quil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  lie  was  bom 
in  the  king's  palace,  and  notw’ithstanding  his  ser- 
vile origin  wan  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since 
Tanaquil  by  her  powers  of  divination  had  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  the  child  ; and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidence  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
exercise  of  the  government.  His  rule  was  mild 
and  beneficent  ; and  so  popular  did  he  become, 
that  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  depriv<*d  of  the  throne  which  they 
claimed  as  their  inheritance,  prKured  the  assas- 
sination of  Tarquinius  [Tarql’IMUs].  They  did 
not,  however,  n*ap  the  fruit  of  their  crime,  for 
Tanaquil,  pretending  that  the  king's  wound  was 
not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tarquinius  would 
recover  in  a few  days,  and  that  he  had  commanded 
Serviui  lue.intime  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office.  Servius  forthwith  Iregan  to  oct  as 
king,  greatly  to  llie  satisfaction  of  the  people  ; and 
when  the  death  of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  he  W’as  already  in  finii  possession  of 
the  roya'.  power.  The  n*ign  of  Servius  is  almost 
ns  li.irren  of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Nuina. 
The  only  war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against 
V'eii,  which  w’as  brought  to  a s{»eedy  conclusion. 
The  great  deeds  of  Servius  were  deeds  of  peace  ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author  of 
all  their  civil  rights  and  institutions,  just  as  Nuina 
was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinances.  Three 
important  events  are  assigned  to  Servius  by  uni- 
versal tradition.  First,  he  gave  a new  constitution 
to  the  Roman  state.  The  two  main  objects  of  this 
constitution  w’ere  to  give  the  plebs  political  inde- 
jienclence,  and  to  assign  to  property  th;it  infiuence 
in  the  state  which  hai  previously  belonged  to  birth 
exclusively.  In  onler  to  carry  his  purpose  into 
effect,  IServius  made  a tw*o  fold  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording to  property.  For  detail*,  see  IHct.  ft/ A rdiq. 
art.  Comiiiii.  S<*coudIy,  he  extended  the  pomoe- 
rium,  or  hallowed  b"undary  of  the  city,  and  com- 
pleted the  city  by  incorporating  with  it  the  Qtiiriiuvl, 
Viminal.  and  Ksquiline  hills.  [Ro.ma.]  Thirdly,  he 
established  an  important  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
by  which  Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latiiim  became 
the  members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new 
constitution  Servius  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tarquinius  to 
deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  his  throne.  His 
death  was  the  subject  of  a legend,  which  ran  as 
follows.  Servius,  soon  after  his  succession,  gave 
hit  2 daughteiB  in  marriage  to  the  2 sons  of  Tar- 
quinius Priscus.  L.  Tarquinius  the  elder  was  mar- 
ried to  a quiet  and  gentle  wife ; Anins,  the  younger. 
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to  an  aspiring  and  ambitious  woman.  The  ebarwetrt 
of  the  two  brothers  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
wives  who  had  fallen  to  their  lot ; for  Lucia*  was 
proud  and  haughty,  but  .\runs  unambitious  ud 
quiet  The  wife  of  Amns,  fearing  that  her  bos- 
band  would  tamely  resign  the  sovertignty  to  his 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  destroy  both  her  father 
and  her  husband.  She  persuaded  Lucius  to  mor- 
der  his  wife,  and  she  muitlcred  her  own  husband  ; 
and  the  survivors  straightway  married.  Tutha 
now  urged  her  husband  to  murder  her  father;  jck: 
it  was  said  that  their  design  was  hastened  by  tb« 
lielief  that  Servius  entertained  the  thought  of  by- 
tng  down  his  kingly  power,  and  establishing 
consular  form  of  government.  The  patricians  wen 
equally  alarmed  at  this  scheme;  Tbeir  dux^ 
hatred  and  fears  united  them  closely  together; 
and  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe,  TarqBtn->ai 
entered  the  forum  arrayed  in  the  kir.gly  robea 
seated  himself  in  the  royal  chair  in  the  senate- 
hous«'.  and  ordered  the  senators  to  be 
to  him  as  their  king.  At  the  first  news  of  um 
commotion,  Servius  hastened  to  the  senate-bocse. 
and,  standing  at  the  door-war,  ordered  Tarqaiaimf 
to  come  down  from  the  throne.  Tarquinius  speiof 
forward,  seized  the  old  man,  and  flung  him  do«t 
the  stone  steps.  Covered  with  blood,  the  kic^ 
was  hastening  home;  but,  licfore  be  reached  it,  be 
was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tacqainiui,  i»i 
murdered.  Tullia  drove  to  the  senate- house. 
greeted  her  hnsband  as  king ; but  her  trans^KCU  of 
joy  struck  even  him  with  horror.  He  bade  her  go 
home ; and  as  she  was  returning,  her  chanoCL-et 
pulled  up,  and  pointed  out  the  corpse  of  her  fsiae? 
tying  in  his  blood  acroM  the  road.  She  conm^andrc 
him  to  drive  on;  the  blood  of  her  faibrr  sfJitai 
over  the  carriage  and  on  her  dress ; and  from  tbx: 
day  forward  ine  street  boro  the  name  of  the  Frfw 
Scrhmtus^  or  Wicked  Street.  The  body  lay 
buried,  for  Tarquinius  said  scoffingly,  **  Romw;s 
too  went  without  burial and  this  impious  mocken 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  his  sum.aine  of  5«- 
perbos.  Servius  had  reigned  44  yeaxw.  Hia  laeaufy 
was  long  cherished  by  the  plebeians. 

TuUItu  Tiro.  [Tiro.] 

TuUoxn  {Toml)^  the  capital  of  the  I>ead.  a 
people  in  the  S.  & of  Gallia  Belgica  betweea  the 
Matrana  and  Moseila. 

TuUua  Hostillai,  3rd  kmg  of  Rome,  is  aid  tv 
have  been  the  grandson  of  Hostiu  H oslilius,,  whs 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Sabines  in  the  reign  af 
Romulus.  His  legend  ran  as  follows:  — Tvlhs 
Hostilius  departed  from  the  peaceful  way# 
Numa,  and  aspired  to  the  martial  miovm  of 
mulus.  He  made  Alba  ackiiowWge  Uof&e'i  »■ 
premacy  in  the  war  wherein  the  3 Roman  brothrrv 
the  Horntii,  fought  with  the  3 Alban  btt^hrfs,  th# 
Curiatii,  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia.  Next  he  waivtc 
with  Fidenae  and  with  Veil,  and  being  •tn.'th 
pressed  by  their  joint  hosts,  he  vowed  temples  ts 
Pnllorand  Favor — Paleness  and  Panic.  .\nd  afw? 
the  fight  was  won,  be  tore  asunder  with  chariati 
Mettius  Fufetiua,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba,  be- 
cause be  had  desired  to  betray  Rome  ; and  bf 
utterly  destroyed  Allia,  sparing  only  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  and  bringing  the  All*an  people  to  Rcce. 
where  he  gave  them  the  Caelian  hill  to  dwrei!  ea 
Then  he  turned  himself  to  war  with  the  Sabitie*; 
and  being  again  straitened  in  fight  in  a woc^ 
called  the  Wicked  Wood,  he  Tow*ed  a yearly  festi- 
val to  Saturu  and  Opt,  and  to  doable  the  muihec 
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nf  th«  Sftlit,  or  prietU  of  Mamen.  And  vhm,  by 
iheir  help,  he  had  vanquished  the  Sabinea,  he  per* 
formed  bit  vow,  and  its  records  were  the  fensu 
Saturnalia  and  Opaiia.  In  hii  old  age,  Tullus 
grew  weary  of  warring;  and  when  a pestilence 
struck  him  and  his  people,  and  a shower  of  burn- 
ing stones  fell  from  heaven  on  Mu  Aiba,  and  a 
Toice  as  of  the  Alban  gods  came  forth  from  the 
solitary  temple  of  Jupiter  on  jts  summit,  he  remem> 
bered  the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa,  and 
sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  had 
done,  by  prayer  and  divination.  But  the  gods 
heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms,  and 
when  he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  Jupiter 
was  wroth,  and  smote  Tullus  and  bis  whole  house 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fact  em- 
bodied in  the  legend  jf  Tullus  is  the  ruin  of  Alba. 

Ttmet  or  Tteia  (Ti/ktjv.  Todm  j Tuen^arot : 
T'saiii),  a strongly  fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  stood 
nt  the  bottom  of  the  Carthaginian  gulf,  lO  miles 
8.  W.  of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Catada.  At  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had  greatly 
declined,  but  it  aftervs'ards  recovered,  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  Regency  of  Tam's. 

Tnngri.  a German  people  who  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  country  formerly 
occunied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  Eburnnes. 
Their  chief  town  vraa  called  TnngTi  or  Adllftca 
Tongromm  {Tont^em)^  on  the  road  from  Cas* 
tellum  Morinonim  to  Colonia  Agrippina. 

Tnrdet&ni,  the  most  numerous  people  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  dwelt  in  the  S.  of  the  province  on 
both  banks  of  the  Ractis  as  far  as  Lusitania. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  most  civilised  people 
in  ail  Spain.  Their  country  was  called  Tttrde- 
tinia. 

Tordoli,  a people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated 
in  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Turdetani,  with  whom  they 
were  closely  connected.  The  names,  in  fact,  ap- 
pear identical. 

Ttirla  or  Turlum  (CuOfiafariar\  a river  on  the 
K.  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Valentia, 
memorable  for  the  liattle  fought  on  its  banks  be- 
tween Pomp*-y  and  Sertorius. 

Toriasto  (Turiasaononsis  : Tarraxona),  a town 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
road  from  Caesaraitgusta  to  Numantia.  It  pos- 
sessed a foiintiiii,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to 
be  very  excellent  for  hardening  imn. 

Tnrniu  {Tvpyof).  L Son  nf  Daiinut  and  Venilia, 
and  king  of  the  Kutuli  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  He  wns  a brother  of  Juttima, 
and  related  to  Aniata,  the  wife  of  king  {.Atinus  ; 
and  he  fought  against  Aenma,  because  Ijatinus  had 
given  to  the  Trojan  hern  his  daughter  l.avinia, 
who  had  l>een  previously  promised  to  Tumus.  He 
appears  in  the  Aenetd  as  a brave  warrior;  but  in 
the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.^  8.  A 
Roman  satiric  poet,  was  a native  of  Aurunca,  and 
lived  under  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  We  possess 
30  hexameters,  forming  a portion  of,  apparently,  a 
long  satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  characterised 
the  reign  of  Nero.  'I'hese  lines  are  ascribed  by 
some  modem  scholars  to  Tumut. 

Tarotis  Hcrdonlu.  [HaanoNira.] 

Tftrdnaf,  Tftrd&i  or  Iftrihtli,  a people  in  the 
Interior  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  between  the  Au- 
lerci,  Andes  ami  Pictones.  Their  chief  town  was 
ffgwiarod&nttin.  subsequently  Tturdoi  (Tovrs)  on 
tbs  Liger  (^Loirt), 
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Tisr^Itu.  Sextos,  a Roman  dramatist,  whose 
productions  belonged  to  the  department  of  C<mo^ 
dia  PaUiota.  The  titles  of  13  or  14  of  his  plays 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a few  frag- 
ments. He  died,  when  very  old.  at  Sinuessa  in 
B c.  101.  He  stands  7th  in  the  scale  of  Volcatius 
Sedigitus.  [StDiuiTra.] 

Tnrplo,  L.  Ambivlns,  a very  celebrated  actor 
in  the  time  uf  Terence,  in  most  of  whose  plays  he 
acted. 

Torris  H&imib&lis  {Dourj  Salektah,  Ru.),  a 
castle  on  the  coast  of  Byxacena,  between  Thapsus 
and  AcholLx,  belonging  to  Hannibal,  who  embarked 
here  when  he  fled  to  Anliochut  the  Great. 

Tunis  StTfttdnis.  [Cakiarba,  No.  3.] 
Toscanla  (Tuscaniensis : Tbsonaef/a),  a town 
of  Etruria  on  the  river  Marta,  rarely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  modem  times, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities which  have  been  discovered  in  its  ancient 
tombs. 

Tnsei,  ToseU.  f Etruria. ] 

Tosc&lom  (Tusculanus:  nr.  Frascati^  sn 
ancient  town  of  Ijatiiim,  situated  about  10  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  a lofty  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  called  after  the  town  TtuctU&ni  Montet, 
and  which  are  a continuation  of  Mont  Albanus, 

' Tusculum  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
places  in  all  Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art. 
It  is  said  to  h.*ive  been  founded  hr  Te!>*gnnui,  the 
■on  of  Ulysses;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  I.aitin  towns.  Its  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  is  show*n  bv 
Tarquiiiius  Su|«erbus  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Octavius  Maniilius,  the  chief  of  Tusculum. 
At  a later  time  it  became  a Roman  municipium, 
and  was  the  birth  place  of  several  distinguished 
Roman  families.  Cato  the  Censor  was  a native  of 
Tusculum.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  its  salubrity, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  made  it  a favourite 
: residence  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the  summer. 
Cirero,  among  others,  had  a favourite  villa  at  this 
place,  which  he  frr<;uent!y  mentions  under  the 
1 name  of  Tuacul&ntinL  The  site  of  this  villa  is 
not  exactly  known  ; some  placing  it  near  Grotta 
Perrata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
lake  ; and  others  near  I«a  Rufinella.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Tusculum  are  situxited  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  about  2 miles  above  Frascati. 

Tfttlo&ntia,  A Roman  poet  and  a friend  of  Ovid, 
who  had  translated  intp  Latin  verse  a portion  of 
the  Odyssey. 

Tutxif  {Ganket  or  Gunfry  ffoMtan^  Rn.),  a 
city  in  the  Dodecaschoenus,  th.vt  is,  the  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  aliove  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  N.  of  P^elcis,  and  8.  of  Talmii. 

Tjp&nR  (TiioKi:  Tuaysilv  : A'lx //isar,  Hu.\  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  8.  of  Cappadocia, 
at  the  N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  high  road  to 
the  Cilician  Oates,  300  stadi.i  from  Cybistra.  and 
400  from  Mataca,  in  a position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortifications. 
Under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  In 
R.C.  272  it  was  taken  by  Aureltan,  in  the  war 
with  Zenobta,  to  whose  territory  it  then  belonged. 
Valens  made  it  the  chief  city  of  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda.  In  its  twighbourhood  was  a great  temple 
of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a lake  in  a swampy 
plain  ; and  near  the  temple  was  a remarkable  effer- 
vescing spring  called  AsmabacKm.  Tyana  was  the 
native  place  of  Apollonius,  the  suppoMd  worker  of 
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mtracl^i.  The  S.  district  of  Cappadocii,  in  which 

tile  city  stood,  was  called  Tyonitis. 

Tjchd.  [ Fortuna.] 

Tyohd.  ( Svracvkal] 

T^eui  (Tudcvi),  son  of  Oenens,  king  of  Caly* 
don,  and  Pcrtiioca.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Calydon  in  consr<{uence  of  some  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  but  which  is  differently  described 
bv  the  different  authors,  some  saying  that  he 
killed  his  father's  brother,  Mehu,  Lycopeus,  or 
Alcalhous : others  that  he  slew  Thoas  or  Apba> 
reus,  his  mother's  brother;  others  that  he  slew  his 
brother  Olenias ; and  others  again  that  he  killed 
the  SODS  of  Mobii,  who  had  revolted  against  Oe- 
neua  He  fled  to  Adrastiis  at  Argot,  who  purified 
him  from  the  murder,  and  gave  biro  bis  daughter 
De'ipyle  in  marriage,  by  R'hom  he  became  the 
father  of  Diomedes,  who  is  hence  frequently  called 
TydIdM.  He  accompanied  Adrastus  in  the  expe* 
dition  against  Thebes,  where  he  was  wounded  by 
Melanippus,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  him. 
When  Tydeus  lay  mi  the  ground  wounded,  Athena 
appeared  to  him  with  a remedy  which  she  had 
received  from  Zeus,  and  which  was  to  make  him 
immortal.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  a 
stratagem  of  Aniphioraus,  who  hated  Tydeus,  for 
he  cut  off  the  head  of  Melanippus  and  brought  it 
to  Tydeus,  who  divided  it  and  ate  the  bram,  or 
devoured  some  of  the  flesh.  Athena,  seeing  this, 
shuddered,  and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fate,  who  conse- 
quently died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

T^16t  or  Tyrot  (TvAor,  Tvpos : /ioAreta),  an 
island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Anbia, 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Tymbrei  or  Tembrogini  (PtinekX  a river  of 
Pbiy'gia,  rising  in  M.  Dindymene,  and  flowing 
past  Cotyaeum  and  Dorylaeum  into  the  San- 
gariua  It  was  the  boundary  between  Phrygia 
Epictetus  and  Phrygia  SaluUris. 

Tymnaa  (Tu^kijs),  an  epigrammatic  poet,  whose 
epigrams  were  included  in  the  Oariamd  of  Mele- 
ager, but  respecting  whose  exact  date  we  have  no 
further  evidence.  There  are  7 of  his  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology. 

Tympbnsi  (Tu^i^toi),  a people  of  Epiras  on  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  Ml  Tymphs 
sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  written 
Stymphe  (Sru^^).  Their  country  was  called 
T^pbaaa  (Tu^^a). 

TymphrsstOi  (Tv^^pijords : Elladha\  a moun- 
tain in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the  Uryopes,  in 
which  the  river  Sperch£us  risea 

Tyndkrdns  (Tv*'8dpcor),  not  Tynd&nit,  which 
is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  was  son  of  Peri- 
eres  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  otners,  son 
of  Oebalus,  by  the  nymph  Batia  or  by  Gorgophone. 
Tyndareus  and  his  brother  Icartus  were  expelled 
by  their  step-brother  Hippocoon  and  his  sons; 
whereupon  Tyndareus  fled  to  Tliestius  in  Aetolia, 
and  assisted  him  in  bU  wars  against  his  neigh- 
bours. In  Aetolia  Tyndareus  married  Leda,  the 
daughter  of  Thestias,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Hercules.  By  Leda,  Tyndareus 
became  the  father  of  Timandra,  Clytaemnestra, 
and  Pbilono^  One  night  Leda  was  embraced 
both  by  Zeus  and  Tyndareus,  and  the  result  was 
the  birth  of  Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of 
Zeus,  and  of  Castor  and  Clytaemnestra,  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndareus.  The  patronymic  Tyndiridae 
is  frequently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
female  patronymic  Tyad&ria  to  Helen  and  Clj- 
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taemnettro.  When  Castor  and  Pollnx  had  been 
received  among  the  immortals,  Tyndareus  invited 
Menelaui  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  surrendered  his 
kinirdom  to  him. 

Tynd&ni  or  Tynd&rinm  (Tv»6ao(r,  Tvrfldgcor: 
TyndariUnus : Timdart\  a town  on  the  N.  coa«t  of 
Sicily,  with  a good  harbour,  a little  W.  of  Me»- 
tana,  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  none 
founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  a.  c.  396,  whicli 
became  an  important  place.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Octavian,  m 
the  war  against  Poroper.  The  greater  port 
of  the  town  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  sa 
innndalion  of  the  sea. 

Ty]dion  or  Typhdaui  (Tu^d^r,  Tw^weds.  cw- 
tract^  into  a monster  of  the  primibre 

world,  is  described  sometimes  as  a deslnkcttvc 
hurricane,  dhd  sometimes  as  a fire-breathinr  gisat. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed  in  the 
earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi  (Eaf  'ApfuMt. 
of  which  the  Latin  poets  hare  made 
which  was  lashed  by  Zeus  with  flasbes  of  iigt>t- 
ning.  Id  Hesiod,  Typhoon  and  Typhoeus  air  t 
distinct  beings.  Typhoon  is  represented  as  s aoi 
of  Typhoeus,  and  a fearful  hurricane,  who  by 
Echidna  became  the  father  of  the  dog  Orthu, 
Cerberus,  the  Lemaean  hydra,  Chimaera,  and  the 
Sphynz.  Typhoeus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called 
the  youngest  son  of  Tartarus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Hen 
alone,  beiause  she  was  indignant  at  Zetts  bavta? 
given  birth  to  Athena.  lie  is  described  as  s 
monster  with  100  heads,  fearful  eyes,  and  terrible 
voices ; he  wanted  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  sf 
gods  and  men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a fcarfd 
struggle,  by  Zeus,  with  a thunderbolu  He  begoc 
the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the  fiitker  ef 
the  Harpies;  but  the  beneficent  winds  Nouv 
Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zepbyrus,  were  not  his 
Aeschylns  and  Pindar  describe  him  as  livine  is  a 
Cilician  cave.  He  is  further  said  to  have  at  see 
time  been  engaged  in  a struggle  with  all  the  ia- 
mortals,  and  to  have  been  killed  by  Zens  with  a 
flash  of  lightning;  be  a*as  buried  in  Tartans 
under  Mount  Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hrphirsni. 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  TyyiAuis  Aecm. 
The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Typhoons  with 
Egypt  The  gods,  it  is  said,  unable  to  bold  m. 
against  him,  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  from  fear,  tbfT 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  antmaia,  with  the 
exception  of  Zeus  and  Athena. 

Tyragitaa,  TjrigdtM  or  TyrangeU*.  a people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  probably  a branch  of  me 
Getae,  dwelling  £.  of  the  river  Tyraa. 

XyraniLlon  (Tvpoyriwr).  L A Greek  grasDaa* 
rian,  a native  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  was  originaUv 
called  Theophrastus,  but  received  from  his  ia- 
stmctor  the  name  of  Tyrannion  on  accoaot  of  h« 
domineering  behaviour  Co  his  fellow  disciples,  la 
B.  c 72  be  was  taken  captive  by  Lucullns,  whe 
carried  him  to  Rome,  He  was  given  by  LnniUw 
to  Murena,  who  manumitted  him.  At  Rsaw 
Tyrannion  oocufued  himself  in  teaching.  He  was 
also  employed  in  arranging  the  library  of  Apedv 
con,  which  Sulla  brought  to  Rome.  This  Ubrary 
contained  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  upon  vhmh 
Tyrannion  bestowed  considerable  care  and  aoA- 
tion.  Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  sf  tbs 
learning  and  ability  of  Tyrannion.  Tyiaanin 
amassed  considerable  w’ealth,  and  died  at  a wtry 
advanced  age  of  a paralytic  stroke.  2.  A aatiss 
of  Phoenicia,  the  son  of  Attemkiflns,  and  n 
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disciple  of  the  preceding.  Hit  original  name  was  { 
Diocles.  He  was  taken  captive  in  the  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octar>an«  and  was  purcbated 
by  Uymts,  a freed  man  of  the  emperor.  By  him 
be  was  presented  to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero, 
who  ntanumitted  him.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote  a great  number  of  works,  which  are  all  lost 
Tjhras  (Tupar,  Tupiff : DnietUr\  sabseqaently 
called  IHJtaitris,  a river  in  European  Sannatia, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  and  Calling  into  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  N.  of  the  Danube.  At  its  mouth 
there  was  a town  of  the  same  name,  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  AtkjermamiL 

Tyriaoam  (Tupiotba:  Jlgkun\  a city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  the  Jao6asis)  as 
parasangs  W.  of  Iconiuro.  It  lay  due  W.  of 
Laodicea. 

Tyro  (Tupw),  daughter  of  Salmoneus  and  Al- 
cidice.  She  was  wife  of  Cretheu%  and  beloved  by 
the  nver^od  Eiiipeus  in  Thessaly,  in  whose  form 
Poseidon  appeared  to  her,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Eelias  and  Neleus.  By  Creiheut  she 
was  the  mother  of  Aeson,  Pheres,  and  Amytbaoo. 
Tyrrheni,  Tyrrhinla.  [ Etruria.] 
T^h^num  Mara.  [Etruria.] 

Tyrrh6aai  or  son  of  the 

Lydian  king  Atys  and  Callithea,  and  brother  of 
Lydus,  is  said  to  have  led  a Pelasgian  colony  from 
Lydia  into  Italy,  into  tbe  country  of  the  Um* 
brians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists  bis  name, 
Tyrrhenians.  Others  call  Tyrrbenus  a son  of 
Hercules  by  Ompbale,  or  of  Telephus  and  Hie^^ 
and  a brother  of  Tarchon.  The  name  Tarchon 
teems  to  be  only  another  form  of  Tyrrhenui, 
l^rrhani,  a shepherd  of  king  Latinus.  As 
Ascanius  was  hunting,  he  killed  a tame  stag  be- 
longing to  Tyrrheus,  whereupon  tbe  country  people 
took  up  amis,  which  was  the  first  conflict  in  It^y 
between  the  natives  and  the  Trojan  settlers. 

Tyrtaaof  {Tvpraios  or  Toprcuof),  son  of  Ar- 
chembrotus,  of  Apbidnae  in  Attica.  According  to 
the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans  during  the  2nd 
Alessenian  w’ar  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
take  a leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and  thus 
to  conquer  their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose 
Tyrtaeus  as  their  leader.  Later  writers  embellish 
tbe  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeus  as  a lame  Mhool- 
nuuter,  of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the 
Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  tko  I^cedae* 
monians  in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purposely 
sent  as  the  most  inethcient  leader  they  could  select, 
bemg  unwilling  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
extending  their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would 
achieve  thst  victory  which  his  physical  consti- 
tution seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many 
modem  critics  reject  alu^ther  the  account  of  the 
Attic  origiu  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  mainuin  that  the 
extant  fragments  of  his  poetry  actually  furnish 
evidence  of  his  being  a Locedaemoman.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon 
the  subject  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
poems  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  tbe  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions  at 
home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the  field. 
In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  ^ I^egal  Order 
(Evro^U),  which  appears  to  have  had  a wondrous 
effect  in  stilling  tbe  excited  passions  of  the  Spar- 
tans. But  still  more  celebrated  were  the  poems 
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I by  which  he  animated  the  courage  of  the  Spnitans 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians.  These 
poems  were  of  2 kinds ; namely,  elegies,  con- 
taining exhortations  to  constancy  and  courage,  and 
descriptions  of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for 
one’s  native  land  ; and  more  spirited  compositions, 
in  the  anapaestic  measure,  which  were  intended  as 
marching  tongs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music  of 
tbe  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  bis  efforts 
in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messenians,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  condition  of  Heioia  He  there- 
fore flourished  down  to  b.c.  6GU,  which  was  the 
last  year  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of  hit  poems  is 
by  Dach,  with  tbe  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets, 
Cailinus  and  Asius,  Lips.  1831. 

Tj^rui  (Ttipos : Aram.  Tura : 0.  T.  Tsor : Tu- 
ptof,  Tj^rlus:  6'iir,  Ku.),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  on 
tbe  coast  of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  & of  Sidon. 
It  was  a colony  of  the  Sidouiaiis,  and  is  therefore 
called  in  Scripture  ^ the  daughter  of  Sidon.”  It 
gradually  eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phoenice  for  wealth,  commerce, 
and  culoniting  activity.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
we  find  its  king,  Hiram,  who  was  also  king  of 
Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  tbe  Hebrew  monarch, 
whom  he  assisted  in  building  the  temple  and  bis 
palace,  aud  in  commercial  enterprises.  Respecting 
its  colonies  and  maritime  enterprise,  see  Phobmcr 
and  Carthaqo.  The  Assyrian  king  Shalma- 
neser laid  siege  to  Tyre  for  5 years,  but  without 
success.  It  was  again  besieged  for  1 3 years  by  Ne- 
buchadnexxar,  and  there  it  a tradition  that  he  took 
it,  but  the  matter  k not  quite  certain.  At  tbe 
period  when  the  Greeks  ^gan  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  iu  old  site  bad  been  aban- 
doned, and  a new  city  erected  on  a small  island 
about  half  a mile  from  the  shore,  and  a mile  in 
length,  and  a little  N.of  the  renuiint  of  the  former 
city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre  ( naAolrupos). 
With  the  additional  advantage  of  its  insular  po- 
sition, this  new  city  soon  rose  t«  a prosperity 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  its  predecessor ; though, 
under  the  Persian  kings,  it  seems  to  have  ranked 
again  below  Sidon.  [SinoN.J  In  a.  c.  322  the 
I'yrians  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander, 
who  laid  siege  to  the  city  for  7 months,  and  united 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Uld  Tyre. 
Thii  mole  has  ever  since  formed  a permanent  con- 
nretiun  between  tbe  island  and  the  mainland. 
After  iu  capture  and  sack  by  Alexander,  Tyre 
never  regained  iu  former  consequence,  and  its 
commerce  was  for  the  most  part  transferred  to 
Alexandria.  It  recovered,  however,  sufficiently 
to  be  mentioned  as  a strong  fortress  and  flourishing 
port  under  tbe  early  Roman  emperors,  ^eptimius 
Severus  made  it  a lioman  colony.  It  was  tbe 
sec  of  a bishop,  and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  It  was  a place  of  consider- 
able importance  in  medieval  history,  especially  as 
one  of  the  last  poinU  held  by  the  Cliristians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  Tbe  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted iu  ruin,  and  iu  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
poor  village  ; and  even  iu  ruins  are  for  the  most 
part  coYci>d  hy  the  sea.  Even  the  site  of  Baby- 
lun  does  not  present  a more  striking  fulhimeut  of 
propht'cy. 

TxeUei  (T^vr^qf),  L Joannes,  a Greek  gram- 
marun  of  Cuustantiaopie,  flourished  about  a.  l>. 
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1 150.  His  writinfjt  bear  evident  tmce*  of  the 
extent  of  bis  le&niing,  and  not  less  of  the  inordi- 
nate self-conceit  witii  which  they  bad  blled  him. 
He  wrote  a vast  number  of  works,  of  which  several 
are  still  extant  Of  these  the  2 following  are  the 
molt  important : 1.  7/uun,  which  consists  property 
of  3 poems,  collected  into  one  under  the  titles  Td 
wp^  'Ofii]pov^  rd  'Op^puv,  acu  rd  *Ofiilpo¥. 
The  whole  amounts  to  167(>  lines,  and  is  written 
in  hexameter  metre.  It  is  a very  dull  composition. 
Kdited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1B16.  2.  Chiiiadet^ 

consisting  in  its  present  form  of  1*2,661  lines. 
This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  6nt  editor,  who 
divided  it,  without  reference  to  tho  contents,  into 
13  divisions  of  1000  lines,  the  last  being  incom- 
plete. Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscella- 
neous kind,  but  euibraces  chieHy  mythological  and 
historical  iiarrativet,  arranged  under  separate  titles, 
and  without  any  further  connection.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  of  them,  as  they  occur;  Croesus, 
Midas,  Oyges,  Codrus,  Alcmaeon,  dec.  It  is 
written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable  make- 
believe  of  a metre  called  political  rerm.  Edited 
bv  Kietsling,  Lips.  1826.  ••2.  Isaac,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  the  author  of  a valuable  commentary 
on  the  Cnsvindra  of  Lycophron.  The  commentary 
is  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Lycophron. 

Tsittis  or  Tsntaii  (Ru.  S.  of  /Urdoa/),  acity  in 
the  N.  of  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aetbiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  a little  S.  of 
Parembole,  and  considerably  N.  of  Taphia 

U. 

TIbli,  a German  people,  who  originally  dwelt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  transported 
across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.a  37,  at  their 
own  request,  because  they  wished  to  escape  the 
hostilities  of  the  Suevi.  They  took  the  name  of 
Agrippenscs,  from  their  town  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina. 

Uc&ldgSn  (OuaaAfywe),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burnt  at  the  destruction  of 
the  city. 

TJonbia,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica  near  Cor- 
duba. 

Ufeni  a river  in  Latium,  flowing 

from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenus. 

Uffogvim,  a town  in  Bruttium,  between  Scyl- 
lacium  and  Rhegitim. 

Tfgemnm  (BeaucairA,  a town  in  Gallia  Kar- 
boneiisis,  on  the  road  from  Nemauaus  to  Aquae 
Scxiiae,  where  Aviius  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

UUa  ( .Ifon/ema vor),  a Roman  tnunicipium  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  a bill  and  upon 
the  road  from  Cades  to  Corduba. 

TlUaraa  or  Olarionenaii  Ixuola  {OUron\  an 
island  off  the  \V»  coast  of  Gaul,  in  the  Aquitaniaii 
gulf. 

UlpUnoa.  1 Domltlni  mpilnOB,  a celebrated 
jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia, 
but  was  prol>ably  not  a nalire  of  Tyre  himself. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  The  greater 
part  of  his  juristical  works  were  w'ritten  during 
the  sole  reign  of  Camcalla,  especially  the  2 great 
works  Ad  Edtctnin  and  the  Ai5rt  ad  Sahinum. 
He  was  Innishcd  or  deprived  of  his  functions  under 
E^lagaluiliu,  who  became  emperor  217 ; but  on  tho 
accession  of  Alexander  Scverus222,  he  became  the 
emperor's  chief  adviser.  The  emperor  conferred  on 
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Ulpian  the  office  of  Scriniornm  mapister,  sad  made 
him  a consiliariuA  He  also  held  the  office  of 
Praefeclua  Annonae,  and  he  was  likewise  made 
Praefectus  Praetorio.  Ulpian  penshed  in  the  retgn 
of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  wha 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at  night,  and 
killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  bis 
mother,  228.  His  promotion  to  the  office  o(  peme- 
fectus  praetorio  was  probably  an  unpopular  mea- 
sure. A great  part  of  the  numeroiu  writing  of 
Ulpian  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  a much  greater  quantity  is  excerpted  from  bun 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  than  from  any 
other  jurist  The  number  of  excerpts  from  UIpcaa 
is  said  to  be  2462 ; and  many  of  the  excerpts  are 
of  great  length,  and  altogether  they  form  about  ooe- 
third  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Digfrat.  The  ex- 
cerpts from  Paulus  and  Ulpian  together  make  about 
one  half  of  the  Digest  Ulpian's  style  is  persfi- 
cunus,  and  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted  n 
the  Digest  The  great  legal  knowledge,  the  rood 
sense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpian  place  him  amotsg 
the  first  of  the  Homan  jurists;  and  he  has  exer- 
cised a groat  influence  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
modem  Europe,  through  the  copious  extracts  froea 
his  sTitingi  which  have  been  preserved  by  tde 
compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest  We  po«se«  a 
fragment  of  a work  under  the  title  of  tk*m^  (!• 
piani  Frxipmcmta  ; it  consists  of  29  titles,  and  is  s 
valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  la*. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Hugo,  Berlin,  1854,  and 
by  Booking,  Bonn.  1836.^2.  Of  Antioch,  a acphist, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  and 
wrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name  of  IB- 
pianuB  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentaries  in  Greek, 
on  18  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  ; and  it  is 
usually  stated  that  they  were  written  by  Ulpwems 
of  Antioch.  But  the  Commentaries  have  erideatiy 
received  numerous  additions  and  interpolations  froa 
some  grammarian  of  a very  late  period  They  »st 
printed  in  several  editions  of  the  Attic  orators. 

mpltu  Tnjtom.  [Traj.inuk.] 

Ultor,  **the  avenger,**  a surname  of  Man.  t* 
whom  Augustus  built  a temple  at  Rome  in  t&e 
forum,  after  taking  venireance  upon  the  mardrrm 
of  his  great-uncle,  Julius  Caesar. 

Ulftbraa  (Ulubranus,  Uluhrensis),  a smaH 
in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the  Delxbb•u^ 
hood  of  the  Pontine  Marches. 

TJlyttef,  Ulyxei,  or  Ulizet,  called  Odynetf 
(*08M<r(T«uf)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  prir^d^ia) 
Greek  hemes  in  the  Trojan  war.  Acewpdiof  w 
the  Homeric  account,  he  was  a son  of  La^e«  asf 
AnticlCa,  the  daughter  of  Autolycus.  and  wa«  zssr- 
ried  to  Penelope,  the  daught  >rof  Icarius  br  wbem 
he  became  the  father  of  Tclemachus.  But  accord- 
ing to  a later  tradition  he  was  a son  of  SisTT^af 
and  Anticlda,  who,  being  with  child  bv  Stn^aa 
was  married  to  Laertes,  and  thus  gave  binb  ts 
him  either  after  her  arrival  in  Ithaca,  or  her 
way  thither.  I.ater  traditions  further  state  tbsx 
besides  Teleniachus,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelsps 
the  father  of  Arcesilaus  or  Ptoliportbus  ; and.  by 
Circe,  the  father  of  Agrius,  Latinus  Telegoata. 
and  Cassiphone  ; by  Calypso  of  Nauaitbous  aud 
Nausinous  or  Auson,  Telegnnus.  and  Teledanus  ; 
and  lastly,  by  Erippe  of  Li^>ntophron,  Dorveius  sf 
Riiryalus.  The  name  Odysseus  is  satd  to  s^ify 
the  anpry.  The  story  of  Ulysses  ran  as  follows 
When  a young  man,  Ulyttet  went  to  seo  bis 
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grindfather  Antolycut  near  Mt.  PamaMut.  There, 
while  engaged  in  the  cbaae,  he  was  wounded  by  a 
boar  in  his  kiiee«  by  the  scar  of  which  he  was  sub- 
aequeuUy  recognised  by  Euryclia.  Even  at  that 
age  he  was  distinguished  for  courage,  for  knowledge 
of  navigation,  for  eloquence  and  for  skill  as  a nego- 
tiator ; and,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Metseiiians 
had  carried  off  some  sheep  froin  Ithaca,  Laertes 
sent  him  to  Messene  to  demand  reparation.  He 
tliere  met  with  Ipkiitut,  who  was  seeking  the  horses 
stolen  from  him,  and  who  gave  him  the  famous 
bow  of  Euiytus.  This  bow  Ulysses  used  only  in 
Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a treasure  to  be 
employed  in  the  held,  and  it  was  so  strong  that 
none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  handle  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some  Recounts  he  W'cnt  to  Sparta  as  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen  ; and  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised Tyndareus  to  make  the  suitors  swear,  that 
they  would  defend  the  chosen  bridegroom  against 
any  one  who  should  insult  him  on  Helen's  account. 
Tyndareus,  to  show  him  his  gratitude,  persuaded 
his  brother  Icahus  to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to 
Ulysses  ; or,  according  to  others,  Ulysses  gained 
her  by  conquering  his  competitors  in  the  footrace. 
Homer,  however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
states  that  Agamemnon,  who  vi«ited  Ulysses  in 
Ithaca,  prevailed  upon  him  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  join  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.  Ollier  traditions  relate  that  he  was  visited 
by  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Pa'amedeo 
more  especially  induced  him  to  join  the  Greeks. 
When  Palamvdes  came  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses  pre- 
tended to  be  mad : he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to  a 
plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.  PaUroedesi,  to  try 
him,  placed  the  infant  Telemachus  before  the 
plough,  whereupon  the  father  could  not  coniinne  to 
play  his  part.  He  stopped  the  plough,  and  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
be  had  made  when  he  was  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  This  occurrrnre  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  hatred  of  Palaroedea  Being  now  him- 
self gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  contrived  to 
discover  Achilles,  who  was  concealed  among  the 
daughters  of  king  Lycomedes.  [Achillks.]  Be- 
fore, however,  the  Greek*  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses 
in  conjunction  with  Menelaus  went  to  Tmy  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen 
nnd  her  treasun'S.  When  the  Greeks  were  assem- 
bled at  Aulis,  Uiysoe*  joined  them  with  12  ships 
and  men  from  Cephallene,  Ithaca,  Neriton,  Cro- 
cylia,  Zacynthus.  Samos,  and  the  coast  of  Kpirtis. 
Huring  the  siege  of  Troy  he  distinguished  binMelf 
as  a valiant  and  undaunted  warrior,  but  more  par- 
ticularly as  a cunning  spy,  and  a prudent  and  elo- 
quent negotiator.  After  the  death  of. ^cbillcs.Uiysses 
contended  for  his  annour  with  the  Telamonian 
Ajax,  and  gained  the  prize.  He  is  said  by  sonic 
to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the  aooden  horse, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  within  it 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  carrying  ofif 
the  palladium. — But  the  most  celebrated  port  of 
his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  the  de- 
struct  iun  of  Troy,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Homeric  poem  railed  after  him,  the  Ody%»fy.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  homo, 
but  was  overtaken  by  a storm  and  thrown  upon 
the  coast  of  Ismarns,  a town  of  the  Cicones,  in 
Thnice,  N.  of  the  island  of  I^enmos.  He  plundered 
the  town,  but  several  of  his  men  were  cut  off  by 
the  Cicoues.  From  thence  he  was  driven  by  a N. 
wind  towards  Malea  and  to  the  Lotopbagi  on  the 
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coast  of  Libya.  Some  of  hit  companions  were  so 
much  delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that 
they  wanted  to  remHin  in  the  country,  but  Ulysses 
compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  continued  his 
voyage.  In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat-island, 
situated  N.  of  the  country  of  the  I.<otophngi.  He 
there  left  behind  11  ships,  and  with  one  he  sailed 
to  the  neighbouring  island  ot  the  Cyclopes  (the 
western  coast  of  Sicily),  where  with  12  companions 
he  entered  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Thooaa.  This  giant  devoured 
one  after  another  6 of  the  companions  of  UIvsses, 
and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulysses  and  the  others 
as  prisoners  in  his  cave.  In  order  to  save  himself 
Ulysses  contrived  to  make  the  monster  drunk  with 
wine,  and  then  with  a burning  pole  deprived  him 
of  his  one  eye.  He  now  aocceeded  in  making  hia 
escape  with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and 
them  under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the 
Cyclops  let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Ulysses 
reached  his  ship.  The  Cyclops  implored  his  father 
Poseidon  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulysses,  and 
henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued  the  w-ander- 
ing  king  with  implacable  enmity.  Ulysses  next 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Aeolus  ; and  the  god  on 
his  departure  gave  him  a bag  of  winds,  which  were 
to  carry  him  home  ; but  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
opened  the  bag,  and  the  winds  escaped,  whereupon 
the  ships  were  driven  back  to  the  island  of  Aeolus, 
who  indignantly  refused  all  further  assistance. 
After  a voyage  of  6 daya,  Ulysses  arrived  at  Te- 
lepylos,  the  city  of  Lsimas,  in  which  Antiphatet 
ruled  over  the  Laestryirones,  a sort  of  cannibals. 
This  place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
the  N.  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  from  them  with 
only  one  ship;  and  his  fate  iiow  carried  him  to  a 
western  island,  Acaea,  inhabited  by  the  sorceress 
Circe.  Part  of  bis  people  were  sent  to  explore  the 
island,  but  they  were  changed  by  Circe  into  swine, 
EUifylochus  alone  escaped,  and  brought  the  sad 
news  to  Ulysses,  who,  when  he  was  hastening  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by 
Hermea  by  what  means  he  cnuld  resist  the  m.igic 
powers  of  Circe.  He  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
companions,  who  were  again  changed  into  men, 
and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the  sorceress. 
When  at  length  Ulysses  begged  for  leave  to  de- 
part, Circe  desired  him  to  descend  into  Hades  and 
to  consult  the  seer  Tiresias.  He  now  sailed  ^V^ 
right  across  the  river  Oceanus,  and  having  landed 
on  the  other  side  in  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, where  Helios  does  not  shine,  he  entered 
Hades,  and  consulted  Tiresias  about  the  manner 
in  which  he  mi|:ht  reach  hie  native  island.  Tire- 
lios  informed  him  of  the  danirri  and  dtfiiruUies 
arising  from  the  anger  of  Pooiidon,  hot  gave  him 
hope  that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well,  if  tMysses 
and  hU  companions  would  leave  the  herds  of  Helios 
in  ThrihScia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned  to 
Aeaeo,  where  Circe  again  treated  the  strangers 
kindly,  told  them  of  tlie  dangers  that  jet  awaited 
them,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping.  The  wind 
which  she  sent  with  them  carried  them  to  the 
island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere  near  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy.  The  Sirens  sat  on  the  shore,  and  with 
their  sweet  voices  attracted  all  that  passed  by,  and 
then  destroyed  them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape 
the  danger,  filled  the  ears  of  his  erwipanions  with 
wax.  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  cf  his  ship, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens*  song. 
Hu  aliip  next  sailed  between  Scylla  and  Cbaryb> 
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•lit,  two  rock*  belwi^n  Thrinarla  and  Italy.  At  ] 
th?  tliip  pat«^d  b<*iwe€n  them.  Scylla,  the  monster 
inhabitins  the  rock  of  the  tame  name,  carried  oflf 
ami  devoured  6 of  the  companions  of  Ulysset. 
From  thence  he  came  to  Thrmacra,  the  island  of 
who  there  kept  hit  sacred  herds  of  oxen. 
Mindful  of  the  advice  of  Tiresias  and  Circe, 
Ulysses  wanted  to  sail  past,  but  his  companions 
compelled  him  to  land.  He  made  them  swear  not 
to  touch  any  of  the  cattle ; but  as  they  were  de- 
tained in  the  island  by  storms,  and  were  hungry, 
they  killed  the  hnest  of  tlie  oxen  while  Ulysses 
was  asleep.  After  some  d.ays  the  storm  abated, 
and  they  sailed  away,  but  soon  another  storm  came 
on,  and  their  ship  was  destroyed  by  Zeus  with  a 
Hash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  hr  means  of 
tlie  m.ist  and  pranks,  and  atter  10  days  reached 
the  island  of  (^ygla.  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  She  received  him  with  kindness,  and 
desired  him  to  marry  her,  promining  immoruility 
niul  eternal  youth,  if  he  would  consent,  and  foiyct 
Ithaca.  But  he  could  not  overcome  his  longing 
after  his  own  home.  Athena,  who  had  always 
protected  Ulysses,  induced  Zeus  to  promise  tliat 
her  favourite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of 
J’oseidon,  should  one  day  return  to  his  native 
isl.md,  and  lake  vengeance  on  the  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope. Ht-rmes  carried  to  Calypso  the  command  of 
Zeus  to  dismi«>s  Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and 
taught  him  how  to  built  a raft,  on  W'hich,  after 
remaining  8 y ears  with  her.  he  left  the  island.  In 
18  davs  he  came  in  sight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of 
the  Phueaciaiis,  when  Poseidon  sent  a storm, 
which  cast  him  nlT  the  raft.  By*  the  assistance  of 
Ijeurnthea  and  Athena  he  reached  Scheria  by  dint 
of  swimming.  The  exhausted  hero  sti'pt  on  the 
shore,  until  he  wu  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Natuicaa,  the  daughter  of  king  Alcinous 
and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her  father's 
court.  He  was  there  honoured  with  feasts  and 
contests,  and  tiie  minstrel  Demodocus  sang  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and 
being  questioned  about  the  cause  of  his  emotion, 
he  related  his  whede  history.  At  length  he  was 
sent  home  in  a ship.  One  night  as  he  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  ship,  it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca  ; 
the  Phaencians  who  had  accompanied  him  carried 
him  on  sh'*re,  and  left  him.  He  had  now  been 
aw'ay  from  Ithaca  for  *20  years,  and  when  he  awoke 
be  did  not  recognise  his  native  land,  for  Athena, 
that  he  might  not  be  recognised,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a cloud.  As  be  was  lamenting  his  fate  the 
goddess  informed  him  where  he  was,  and  advised 
him  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of 
his  house.  During  his  absence  his  father  Laertes, 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn 
into  the  country,  his  mother  AuiicUa  bad  died  of 
sorrow,  his  son  Telemachus  bad  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  his  w'ifc  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the 
otfers  that  had  bo<'n  made  to  her  by  the  importu- 
nate suitors  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  During 
the  last  few  years  more  than  a hundred  nobles  of 
Ithaca,  Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zacynthus  liad  been 
suing  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  in  their  visits 
to  her  house  had  treated  all  that  it  contained  os  if 
it  had  been  their  owu.  That  he  might  be  able  to 
l.ike  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  not  be  recognised.  Athena  accordingly 
metamorphosed  him  into  an  unsightly  beirgar,  and 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Eumaeus,  the  swine- 
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I herd,  a fsithfa!  servant  of  bis  boose.  While  tUrir^f 
with  Eumaeus,  bis  son  Telemacbos  remned  frofs 
Sparta  and  Pyios,  whither  be  bad  g'me  to  obtain 
information  concerning  his  father.  Ulysses  load* 
himself  knowm  to  him,  and  with  him  delibetaiei 
upon  the  plan  of  revenge.  In  the  disguise  of  s 
beggar  be  accompanied  Telemadnu  and  Eomae-jt 
to  the  town.  The  plan  of  revenge  was  cost  cam»^ 
intoeffect.  Penelope, with  greatdi£caltv,wu(&ad* 
to  promise  her  hand  to  him  who  should  cenqi^rur 
others  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  At 
Done  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  draw  this  bov,Uly«n 
himself  took  it  up  and  then  began  to  attack 
suitors.  He  was  supported  by  Athena  and  hit 
and  all  fell  by  his  hands.  Ulysses  now  msc 
himself  known  to  Penelope,  aod*went  to  sre  ra 
aged  lather.  In  the  meantime  the  report  of  u* 
death  of  the  suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  Ukj 
relatives  rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses;  te, 
Athena,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of 
brought  about  a reconciliattMi  between  ihepeo;' 
and  the  king.  It  has  already  been  remarked  t*ia 
in  the  Homeric  poems  Ulysses  is  represented  vi 
prudent,  cunning,  inventive,  and  eloquent  rasa, 
at  the  siune  time  as  a brave,  bold,  and  pemver'c 
warrior,  whose  courage  no  misfortune  or  caU:r::T 
could  subdue,  but  later  poets  describe  bus  si  > 
cowardly,  deceitful,  and  intriguing 
Respecting  the  last  period  of  b'ls  life  the  Hosen: 
poems  give  us  no  information,  except  the  propse.7 
of  Tiresias,  who  promised  him  a painless  destns 
a Happy  old  age ; but  later  writers  give  us  didirfrc: 
accounts.  According  to  one,  Telegvmu*,  the 
of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  out  by  bi»  ido'.:'** 
to  seek  his  father.  A storm  cast  him  opoo  litsiA 
w'hich  be  Ix'gan  to  plunder  to  order  to  obtsis  pr* 
Visiona  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  attacked  hi=. 
hut  he  slew  Ulysses,  and  his  body  was  sfvrvi-’'’ 
carried  to  Aeaea.  According  to  some,  Cirw  t»- 
called  Ulysses  to  life  again,  or  on  his  sm^  > 
Tyrrhenia  he  was  burnt  on  Ml.  Perge.  la  V'tk* 
of  art  Ulysses  is  commonly  represented  as  s ts;-  ~ 
wearing  a semi-oval  cap^ 

Umbria,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ombrict  (x  ^ 
n district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N. 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was  sepantei  vj 
the  river  Rubicon  ; on  the  E.  by  the  Adriauwi. 
on  the  S.  by  Picenum,  from  which  it  was 
by  the  river  Aesis,  and  by  the  land  of 
from  which  it  was  separated  by*  the  river  Nar:*-- 
on  the  W.  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  leps^'* 
by  the  Tiber.  Under  Augustus  it  fanned  tie  ^ 
Regio  of  Italy.  The  Apennines  ran  ihrooxi^** 
\V.  part  of  the  country*,  but  it  contained  many 

plains  on  the  coast.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Cat' 

(sing.  Umber),  called  by  the  Greeks  Unlir— 
(*0/x8g(«ol),  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  pee?** 
of  Italy,  and  w'ere  connected  with  the  Opie*^ 
Sabines,  and  those  other  tribes  whose 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  Umbrivef**^* 
very  early  period  the  most  powerful  pwp**  • 
central  Italy,  rind  extended  across  the  peaio**'* 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Dt* 
they  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  called  Etr-r 
ria  ; and  we  ore  expressly  told  that  Pf 

rusia,  Clusium,  and  other  Etruscan  cine*. 
built  by  the  Umbrians.  They  were  afterward*®^ 
prived  of  their  possessions  W.  of  the  Tiber  by 
Etruscans,  and  confined  to  the  country  bet»w- 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic.  Their  terriu^ies  s??* 
still  further  diminished  by  the  Senones,  a 
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people,  who  took  poueMion  of  the  whole  country  on  ! 
the  cout,  from  Ariminum  to  the  Aeoit.  The  Um-  | 
bri  were  aubdued  by  the  Homana,  B.  C.  307  ; ond 
after  the  conqueat  of  tlie  Senonea  by  the  Romana 
in  283«  they  afrain  obtained  potaetaion  of  the  country 
on  the  coaat  of  the  Adriatic.  Thit  diatrict,  how- 
cTer,  continue^  to  be  called  Aper  iiialliitu  down  to 
a late  period.  The  chief  lowna  of  Umbria  were 
Ariminvm,  Fanum  Fortunab,  Mbvanu, 
Tudbr,  Narnia,  and  Spolrtu'm. 

Umbro  {Ombrome)^  one  of  the  largeat  rirera  in 
Etruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  aea,  near  a town 
of  the  aame  name. 

Umml^ot  Quftdrittu.  [QuADRATra.] 

TTnelli,  a people  on  the  N.  coaat  of  Qaul,  on  a 
promontory  opposite  Britain  (the  modem  Cotaniin)^ 
belonjriiig  to  the  Armorici. 

TTpU  (O^vir).  1.  A anmame  of  Artemis  m the 
poddeaa  assisting  women  in  child-birth.  2.  The 
name  of  a mythical  being,  who  ia  said  to  have 
reared  Artemis  Rnd  who  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  the  nymphs  in  her  train.  The  masculine 
Upis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ai  the  father  of 
Artemis. 

Ur.  [EDIR8A.1 

Ur&nla  (Oopoeta).  1.  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeua  by  Mnemosyne.  The  ancient 
bard  Linua  ia  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  and  Hyme- 
naeoa  also  is  said  to  have  bMn  a son  of  Urania. 
8he  was  regarded,  as  her  name  indicates  as  the 
Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was  represented  with  a 
celestial  globe,  to  which  she  points  with  a small 
staff. Daughter  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys  who 
also  occurs  as  a nymph  in  the  train  of  Persephone. 
»3.  A surname  of  Aphrodite,  describing  her  as 
**  the  heavenly,**  or  spiritual,  to  distinguiah  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pandemoa.  Plato  represents  her 
as  a daughter  of  Uranus  begotten  without  a 
mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the  libations  offered 
to  her. 

Ur&nof  (Ovpoedf)  or  Heaven,  aomettmea  called 
a son,  and  sometimes  the  husband  of  Gaea  ( Earth). 
By  Gaea  Uranus  became  the  father  of  Oceanus 
C'oeus  Crius  Hyperion,  lapetus  This  Rbia, 
Themis  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys  Cronos  ; of 
the  Cyclopes, — Brontes  Sleropes  Arges ; and  of 
the  Hecatoncheirei — Coitus  Ifriareus  and  Gyes 
According  to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia.  and  of  V'enus  by  Hemenu  Ura- 
nus bated  his  children,  and  immediately  after  their 
birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartanis  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  dethroned  by 
Cronos  at  the  instigation  of  Gaea.  Out  of  the 
drops  of  hu  blood  sprang  the  Gigantes  the  Melian 
nymphs,  and  according  to  some,  Siienus  and  from 
the  fo.iro  gathering  around  his  limbs  in  the  sea 
rprang  Aphrodite. 

Urbiftoui  Fa^.  [llBi.riTit.l 

Urbinnm  (Urbinas  *atis).  L HorteaM(rV- 
&e«o),a  town  in  Umbria  and  a municipium,  situated 
on  a steep  round  rock. 2.  Metaoreaw  (f/r6o> 
nttf),  a town  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Metaurusand 
not  far  from  its  source. 

Urba  Salvia.  [Pollentia.  No.  2.] 

Urci,  a town  of  the  Basielani  in  Hispania  Tar- 
mconensis  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Cas- 
tulo  to  Malaca. 

Ureinlam  (O/rtae),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Corsica. 

Ur^  or  Oorgoa  (0’orp<ma\  an  island  off  tb# 
coast  of  Etruria,  N.  of  llvs 
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Uria  (Uriss:  Oruj),  called  Hyria  ('Tpfq)  by 
Herodotus  a town  in  Calabna  on  the  road  from 
Brundismm  to  Tarenlum,  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  lapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Cretans  under  Minos 

Uritim,  a small  town  in  Apulia,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Urias  took  its  name,  being  the  bay  on 
the  N.  side  of  Ml  (3arganus  opposite  the  Dionie- 
dean  islands 

Unaina  Feroz.  [Fbrox.] 

Urstta,  a contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom  b« 
dissuaded  from  killing  his  wife  Domitia.  Statius 
addressed  to  him  a poem  of  con»oUtion  on  the 
death  of  a favourite  slave  {Stip.  ii.  6),  and  he  also 
mentions  him  in  the  Preface  to  the  2d  book  of  his 
Siivae, 

Uac&aa,  a large  town  in  Illyria,  on  a tributary 
of  the  Aous  and  in  the  district  Penestiana. 

Uaipitaa  or  Usipli,  a German  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  Suevi,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul ; but  they 
wi-re  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  recroM 
the  river.  They  were  now  received  by  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  allow^  to  dwell  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Lippe ; but  we  afterwards  tind  them  S.  of  the 
Lippe  ; and  at  a still  later  time  they  become  lost 
under  the  general  name  of  Alemanni. 

UttleA,  a valley  near  the  Sabine  villa  of  Horace. 

UtiCA  or  Ooriaq  : ’Irvaalof,  UlU 

oensis : Ru.),  the  greatest  city  of 

ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a Phoenician 
colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologers  are  to  be 
trust^,  much  older)  than  (^rthage.  Like  others  of 
the  very  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  in  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained  a comparative  inde- 
pendence, even  during  the  height  nf  the  Punic 
power,  and  was  rather  the  ally  of  Canliage  than 
her  subject  It  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  a little  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Bagradas,  and  27  Roman  miles  N.  W.  of 
Carthage;  but  its  site  is  now  inland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Bagradas  in 
the  coast  line.  [Bagradas.]  In  the  3d  Punic 
War,  Utka  took  part  with  the  Homans  against 
Carthage,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  It  afterwards  be- 
came renowned  to  all  future  time  as  the  scene 
of  the  lost  stand  made  by  the  Pompeian  party 
against  Caesar,  and  of  the  glorious,  though  mis 
t^en,  self-sacrihce  of  the  younger  (jalo.  [Cato.J 

UtUS  ( Fid),  a river  in  MoesJa  and  a tributary  ol 
the  Danube,  falling  into  the  Utter  river  at  the 
town  UtUS.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the 
Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

Ulhaia  (Osam),  a town  of  the  Arevaci  in  His- 
paiiia  Tarraconentis.  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraiigusbi,  50  miles  W.  of  Numantia. 

Uzastii  (l/tiani),  an  island  off  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Omul. 

UzaUoddanm,  a town  of  the  Cadurci  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  situated  on  a steep  hill,  rising  out  of 
! the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a river  dowed.  It 
is  probably  tbe  same  as  the  modern  Capdemte  on 
the  Lot 

UzanttUD  (Uxentiims  : a town  in  C*- 

Ubria,  N.  W.  of  the  lapygian  promontory. 

UzXi  (O0(un),  a warlike  people,  nf  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  M.  Para- 
choathras  on  the  N.  border  of  Persit,  in  the  district 
called  UzIa  (Ou(U),  but  who  also  eitended  over 
a considerable  tract  of  country  in  Media. 

3 r 
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V. 

Yaeea,  or  Vabm  (OCtrya,  Ba^a  : ^^0^ 

» city  of  /eu^itana  in  N.  Africa,  on  tho  border*  of 
Numidia,  on  an  E.  tributary  of  the  river  Tuaca, 
a good  day**  journey  S.  of  Utica.  It  «’a«  a 
great  emporium  fur  the  trade  between  Hippo, 
Utica,  and  Carthage,  and  the  interior.  It  waa  de- 
•troyed  by  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthine  War,  but 
was  rettured  and  colooited  by  the  Ilomana  its 
fortihcations  were  renewed  by  Juitinian,  who 
named  it  Theodorias  in  honour  of  hi«  wife. 

Vaceaei,  a (>eopie  in  the  interior  of  Hispania 
Tarniconen^i*,  <iccupying  the  modem  Toro,  FaJem- 
aa,  and  VuUailofiJ^  E.  of  the  Aituret,  S. 

of'  the  Cantabri,  W.  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  N.  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  chief  town*  were  Pallantu 

and  ISTBRCATIA. 

Vada.  1 A fortreu  of  the  Batavi  in  Oallia 
Belgica,  R.  of  llativodurum.  •~2.  Yada  Babbatia 
( Itf'/o),  a town  of  Liguria  on  the  coast,  which  was 
the  hariM>ur  of  Sabbata  or  Save.  — 3.  Yada  Yola* 
tarrana  {Turn  lii  Tado\  a unail  totvm  on  the 
ccMLsl  of  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  Volaterrme. 

Yadiaauii,  a people  in  Qallia  Belgica,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Sequano. 

Yadimonia  Lmob  (T^a^ro  di  Iia*$ano\  a small 
lake  of  Etruria  of  a circular  form,  with  sulphureous 
waters,  and  renowned  for  its  floating  islands,  a 
niimite  description  of  w hich  is  given  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Etruscans  in  ‘J  great  battles,  first  by  the  dic- 
tator Papiriut  Cursor,  hi  B.C.  309,  from  the  effects 
of  which  the  Ktrusenns  never  recovered  ; and  again 
in  283.  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Emi*cans  and 
Gauls  were  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella.  The  lake  has  so  shrunk  in  dimensions  in 
modem  times  as  to  be  only  a small  stagnant  pond, 
almost  lost  in  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrushes  which 
grow  in  it. 

YagedrBsa,  a small  river  in  Sicily,  between  C*> 
marina  and  Qela. 

Yagienni,  a small  people  in  Liguria,  whose 
chief  town  was  Aiigtuta  Vagiennorum.  Their  site 
is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  near  Silurxo. 
Y&hUif.  [Khknc^s.] 

Y&leni,  emperor  of  the  East  a.  n.  364 — 378,, 
was  t>orn  about  a.  d.  .‘128,  and  was  made  emperor 
bv  his  brother  Valentiniiin.  [Valkntinianus,] 
The  greater  part  of  V'alen*'  reign  is  occupied  by 
bis  wars  with  the  Goths.  At  first  he  gain^  great  j 
advantages  over  the  barbarians,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  in  370,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  cross  the  Danube,  lu  376  the  Goths 
were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  and 
were  allowed  by  Valeiis  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
settle  in  Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Homans  and  these  dangerous  neighbours ; and  in 
377  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  marched  iq^ainst  the  Goths; 
but  he  was  defeated  by  them  with  immense 
slaughter,  near  ILidrian-iple,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
378.  Valens  was  never  seen  after  the  battle; 
some  say  ho  died  on  the  held;  and  others  relate 
that  ho  w'as  burnt  to  death  in  a peasant's  house, 
to  which  he  W'as  carried,  and  which  the  barbarians 
•et  Are  to  without  knowing  who  was  in  it.  The 
i-eign  of  Valens  is  important  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  on  account  of  the  admission  of  the  Goths 
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into  the  countries  S.  of  the  Danube,  the  coromer^re- 
ment  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
furious  contesu  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Arians  also  characterise  ihu 
reign. 

Yaleni,  Abtmot,  also  called  Abtinuxii,  oce 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest,  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  the  Sabiuians.  lie  floonshed 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

YUani,  Pabloi,  one  of  the  principal  generals 
of  the  emperor  Vitellias  in  a.  d.  69.  marched  into 
Italy  through  Gaul,  and,  after  forming  a junebon 
with  the  forces  of  Caecina,  defeated  Otbo  m the 
decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum,  which  secured  Ac 
Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Vuelliai 
raised  Valens  and  Caecina  to  the  coasnlship,  a&i 
he  left  the  whole  govemment  in  their  hands 
Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vitellias,  when  As- 
tonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  marched 
into  Italy;  but  as  he  bad  not  sufficient  forcM  to 
oppose  Antonius  after  the  capture  of  Creromia,  be 
resolved  to  sail  to  Gaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic 
vinces  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Vitellius;  bet  a* 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  islands  of  the 
chadae  {Hierrs\  off  Massilia,  and  was  thi^r 
afterwards  put  to  death  at  Urbiuum  (CrAfaob 

Yolentlft.  1.  ( ro/cacid),  the  chief  town  (4  the 
Kdetani  on  the  river  Turia,  3 miles  from  the  coast, 
and  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Castuli. 
It  w*as  founded  by  Junius  Brutus,  wbo  aetcxd 
here  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus  ; it  was  dewtrored 
by  Poniper,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebailtsnd 
made  a Homan  colony.  It  continued  to  be  an  iss- 
portant  place  down  to  the  latest  timea.«*2.  ( >»■ 
4wos),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Rboea. 
and  a Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a tnwa 
of  the  Cavares,  and  others  a town  of  the  SegeUsaai. 
«8.  A town  of  Sardinia  of  uncertain  site,  bat 
which  some  writers  place  on  the  E.  coast  beiveea 
Portus  Sulpicti  and  Sorabile.  — A Or  YolentiBBU 
a town  in  Apulia,  10  miles  from  Brundusium. 

5.  A province  in  the  N.  of  Britain,  berond  V* 
Roman  wall,  which  existed  only  for  a short  tane. 
[Britannia.^ 

Yalentrnl&mu.  1.,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  36i 
— 375,  was  the  son  of  Gratianus,  and  was  htn 
A.  1).  321,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  His  Arst  w& 
w'os  Valeria  Severn,  by  whom  he  became  the 
of  the  emperor  Gratianus.  He  held  imporuai 
military  command*  under  Julian  and  Jovian;  aad 
on  the  death  of  the  Utter  in  Februarr,  364,  Vs- 
lentinian  was  elected  emperor  by  the  tmop«  xt 
Nicaca.  A few  weeks  after  hi*  elevation  V'sUa- 
tinian  elected  his  brother  Valens  emperor,  and  as- 
signed to  him  the  East,  while  he  himself  ur^eftsok 
the  government  of  the  West  V'aieiitinian  was  a 
Catholic,  though  his  brother  Valens  was  an  .Anvi; 
but  he  did  not  persecute  either  Arians  or  faeaiher.*. 
He  possessed  good  abilities,  prudence,  and  vigoo* 
of  character.  He  had  a capacity  for  mihurr 
matters,  and  was  a vigilant  impartial,  and  la^-orioQ* 
administrator;  but  he  sometimes  punished 
excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of  V*ie»- 
tiriian's  reign  was  occupied  by  the  wars  agiias: 
the  Alenianni,  and  the  other  barbarians  oo  the 
Roman  frontiers.  His  operations  were  atteoded 
with  success.  He  not  only  drove  the  -4ietBaTir.i 
out  of  Gaul,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  ernssrd 
the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  erx^r't 
country.  His  usual  residence  was  Treviri  (Treves). 
In  375  he  went  to  Caruuntum  on  the  I>«nul>e,  la 
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•rd«r  to  r^pel  the  Quad!  and  SarmatianA,  who  had  | 
invaded  Pannonia,  After  an  indeci^ive  campaign 
he  took  up  hia  winter-quarter*  at  Bre^lio.  In 
thi»  place,  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  depiitiei 
of  theQnadi,  and  apeaking  with  great  heat,  he  fell 
down  in  a fit  and  expired  tuddenly  on  the  17th  of 
November.— n,,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  375—392, 
vounger  son  of  the  precediiig,  waa  proclaimed  Au- 
gukttts  by  the  amiv  after  hit  father**  death,  though 
he  was  then  only  4 or  5 year*  of  age.  Hi*  elder 
brother  Gratianua,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  assented 
to  the  choice  of  the  army,  and  a division  of  the 
West  Was  made  between  the  2 brothers.  Valen- 
tinian  had  Italy,  lllyricum,  and  Africa.  Gratian 
had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  383  Gratian 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Maximus,  who  left 
Vaientinian  a precarious  authority  out  of  fear  for 
Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  Eut;  but  in  387, 
Vaientinian  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  Maximus, 
arid  fled  for  refuge  to  Theodosius.  In  3KB,  Theo- 
dosius defeated  Maximus,  and  restored  V'alentiaian 
to  his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  West.  Theo- 
dosius returned  to  Constantinople  in  391  ; and  in 
the  following  year  { 392)  Vaientinian  was  murdered 
by  the  gen^'tal  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugeiiiui 
to  the  throne.  Vaientinian  perished  on  the  l >th 
nf  May,  Iwing  only  a few  months  above  20  yean 
of  age.  His  funeral  oration  was  prononneed  by 
St.  Ambrose.  — XXL,  Roman  emperor  a.d.  425 — 
455,  w<-u  bom  4 19,  and  was  the  son  of  Constantins 
1 1 1,  by  Pkicidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  1.  He  was  declared  Au- 
gustus in  423  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  was  placed 
over  the  West,  but  as  he  was  only  6 yeiir*  of  age 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  his  mother  Pla- 
cidia.  Lhiriiig  his  long  reign  the  empire  was  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians; 
and  it  was  only  the  military  abilities  of  Aftius 
which  saved  the  empire  from  ruin.  In  429  the 
Vandals  utuler  Oenseric  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
which  they  conquered,  and  of  which  they  continued 
in  possession  till  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
Goths  likewise  established  themselves  in  Gaul  ; 
but  Aetius  finally  made  peace  with  them  (439), 
and  with  their  assistance  gained  a great  victory 
over  Anita  and  the  vast  army  of  the  Uuns  at 
Chalons  in  451.  The  power  and  influence  of 
Aciius  excited  llie  jealousy  and  fears  ol  Vaientinian, 
who  murdered  bis  brave  and  faithful  general  in 
454.  In  the  following  year  the  efnper>r  himself 
was  slain  by  Petronius  Maximus,  whose  wife  he 
had  violated.  He  was  a feeble  and  contemptible 
prince,  and  hnd  all  the  vices  that  in  a princely 
station  disgrace  a man's  character. 

TiUrU.  1.  Sister  of  P.  Valerius  Publicol.\, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
motherofCorioUuius,!ogoto  the  camp  of  Coriolanus 
in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment.— 2.  The  last 
wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
sals,  and  liore  a daughter  soon  after  Sulla's  death. 
— 3.  OalerlA  Valeria,  daughter  of  Diocletian  and 
Prisca,  was.  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  empire 
ill  A,  I).  292,  united  to  Galenas,  one  of  the  new 
Caesars.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  31 1 
Valeria  rejected  the  propoials  of  his  successor 
Maximinus,  who  in  consequence  stripped  her  of  her 
possessions,  and  banished  her  along  with  her 
mother.  After  the  death  of  Maximinus,  V'aleria 
and  her  mother  were  executed  by  order  of  Licinius, 
315.-4.  XmmUm.  [MaesALiNA.J 
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y&}4ria  Geos,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of  Sabine 
origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesns  or  Volusus  is 
■aid  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Tutius. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Volesus,  P.  Valerius, 
afterwards  sumiimed  Publicola,  plays  a distin- 
guished port  in  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  and  was  elected  consul  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic,  a.  c.  509.  From  this  time  furward 
down  to  the  latest  perii)d  of  the  empire,  for  nearly 
1000  years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  less  frequently 
in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emp<Tori 
Maximinus,  Maximianus,  Maxentins,  Dioclctuin, 
Constantins,  Constantine  the  Great,  and  others. 
The  Valeria  gen*  enjoyed  extraordinary  honours 
and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Velia  was  the  only  one  in  Rome  of 
which  the  doors  were  allowed  to  open  liack  into 
the  street.  In  the  Circus  a conspicuous  place  was 
set  apart  for  them,  where  a small  throne  was 
erected,  an  honour  of  which  there  was  no  other 
example  among  the  Romans.  They  w*ere  also 
allowed  to  bury  their  dead  within  the  walls.  The 
Valerii  in  early  times  were  always  foremost  in 
advocating  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the 
laws  which  they  proposed  at  various  times  were 
the  great  charters  of  the  liberties  of  the  second 
order.  (See  Did.  of  Antiq.  s,  r.  Valeriae.) 

The  Valeria  gens  was  divided  into  various  families 
under  the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  CoRVUfi,  FtACCta,  Lamvinus, 
Messala,  Pi'BticoLA,  and  Tbiarius. 

VSliria,  a province  in  Pnnnonia  formed  by  Oa- 
lerius,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife.  [Pan- 

NONlA.l 

VUiriinm.  L Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  253 — 
260,  whose  full  name  was  P.  LicjNiia  Vale- 
RlANUS.  Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  lh« 
troops  whom  he  was  leading  against  the  usurper 
Aemilianut.  Valerian  proclaimed  bis  son  Gal- 
lienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  on  war  asrninst 
the  Goths,  whom  he  defeated  (257).  Rut  though 
the  barbarians  still  threatened  the  Roman  fron- 
tier* on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  the  conquests 
of  the  Persians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  stormed  Antioch,  compelled  him  to  hasten  to 
the  KasU  For  a lime  his  measures  were  both 
vigorous  and  successful.  Antioch  was  recovend, 
and  the  Persian  king  Sapor  was  compelled  to  fall 
liack  behind  the  Euphrates ; but  the  emperor, 
flushed  by  hi*  good  fortune,  followed  too  rashly. 
He  was  sumjunded,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ede«sa,  by 
the  countless  horsemen  of  his  active  foe  ; he  was 
entrapped  into  a conference,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captivity, 
subjected  to  every  insttli  which  Oriental  cruelty 
could  devise.  After  death  hi*  skin  was  kiufTed  and 
long  preserved  as  a trophy  in  the  chief  tmiple  of 
the  nation.  — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  but  not  by 
the  same  mother  as  Gallienus.  He  perished  along 
with  Gallienus  at  Milan  in  268.  [Galliem/r.] 

VllSrlof.  [Valsri.v  fiENfl.] 

VUirliu  Vol&iai  Xazlmus,  IT.,  was  a brother 
of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  was  dictator  in  b.  c. 
494,  when  the  dissensions  between  the  burghers 
and  mnmonalty  of  Rome  </e  Nesi$  were  at  iha 
highest.  Valerius  was  popular  with  the  pleb* 
and  induced  them  to  enlist  for  the  Sabine  and 
.\cquian  wars,  by  promising  that  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  the  condition  of  the  debtors  (newi) 
sliould  be  aUeviated.  IJe  defeated  and  triumphed 
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over  the  Snbiue«  ; but,  unable  to  fulfil  hi*  promise 
Xo  the  coinm«m»,  reeigued  hit  dicutonhip.  The 
pleba,  aeeing  ihnt  V'alcriue  at  leaat  had  kept  faith 
with  th**in,  escorted  him  honourably  home.  As 
he  wma  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  hit  dictator- 
•hi]s  he  prulutbly  died  ioon  after.  — There  were 
Si’veral  defendants  of  this  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
apei  kJ  mention. 

VUcrlus  M&ximus,  is  known  to  ui  as  the 

compiler  of  a lai^e  collection  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, entitled  Ue  FitcUs  DuitMfue  MrtnoraUlit/u$ 
Lihri  /A'.»  arranged  under  dinerent  beads,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Roman  worthies  being, 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  division  from 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  be  dedicated  his  work. 
Of  his  p«‘rsonal  history  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  solitary  circumstance,  recorded  by  himself, 
that  he  accompanied  Sex.  Pompeius  into  Asia 
(ii.  6.  § IH,  the  Sextus  Pompeius  apparently  who 
was  consul  a.  u.  14,  at  the  time  when  Augustus 
died,  'i'he  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work  are  of 
a character  so  miscellaneous,  that  It  would  be  im- 
}.H)ssible,  without  trunsenbing  the  short  notices 
pUced  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  the  contents.  In  some  books  the 
topics  selected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  in  others  no  V»ond  of  union  can  be 
traced.  Thus  the  1st  book  is  entirely  devoted  to 
matters  connected  with  sacred  rites ; the  '2nd  hook 
relates  chiedy  to  certain  remarkable  civil  institu- 
tions ; the  3i'd,  4lh,  5tb,  and  6th,  to  the  more  pro- 
minent social  virtues  ; but  in  the  7th  the  chapters 
!>t  Stratfijematis^  Ih  Urjiuhitt^  are  abruptly  fol- 
lowed by  those  De  AVtw«f«/e,  De  Te*tainentis 
/A*  Halts  TfstamcHtis  ft  Jnsperoiit.  In 
an  historical  point  of  view  the  work  is  by  no 
means  without  value,  since  it  preserves  a record  of 
many  curious  events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
but  from  the  errors  actually  detected  upon  points 
where  we  posse.st  more  precise  information,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  must  not  repose  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  statements  unless  where  they  are 
com)horaied  by  collateral  testimony.  The  work 
of  Valerius  Maximus  became  very  popular  in  the 
later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  middle  agea 
It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  we  still  possess  an 
abridgment  of  it  made  by  Julius  Paris.  The  best 
editions  of  the  original  work  are  by  Tonrenius, 
Leid.  1726,  and  by  Kappius,  Lips.  1782. 

Yal§rluf  Flaccot.  [Flaccus.] 

Valglns  Bofos,  C.,  a Roman  poet,  and  a con- 
temporary of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom 
ranks  him  along  with  V'arius,  Maecenas,  and  Virgil, 
among  thom;  friends  of  genius  W'hose  approbation 
far  mure  than  compensated  for  the  annoyance 
caused  bv  the  attacks  of  his  detractors. 

Vand&li,  VandlUi,  or  YindUIi,  a confederacy 
of  German  peoples,  probably  of  the  great  Suevic 
race,  to  which  the  Burgundiones,  Oothones,  Gepi- 
d.ie,  and  Kngii  belonged.  They  dwelt  originally 
cu)  the  N.  coast  of  Germany,  but  were  afterwards 
settled  N.of  the  Marcomanni  in  the  Rirsengebirge,  , 
which  are  hence  called  Vondalici  Montes.  They  j 
subsequently  appear  for  a short  time  in  Dacia  and  ' 
Pannonia  ; hut  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (a,  d.  409)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Oaul, 
and  invaded  Spain.  In  this  country  they  subju- 
gated the  Alani,  and  fmnded  a powerful  kingdom, ' 
ihe  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 


I ( Vandalusia).  In  a.  d.  429  iheytrossed  over  leu 
Africa,  u<  der  their  king  Oensenc,  and  cooquerrd 
all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  country*.  Gra- 
seric  subsequently  invaded  Italv,  and  took  and 
plundered  Hume  in  455.  The  Vandals  conlinued 
masters  of  Africa  till  535,  when  their  kingdom  was 
destroyed  by  BcHsarius,  aod  annexed  to  the  By- 
santine  empire. 

Van^5n^  a German  people,  dwelling  aU«g 
the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moceni 
irorms. 

Varagri  [Vxragrl] 

YaidoU,  a people  in  HUpania  Tairaconensit. 
W.  of  the  Vascones,  in  the  modem  Gayax jqo  and 
Alam. 

Yargnnteiox,  a senator  and  one  of  Catilme'i 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Cor- 
nelius, to  murder  Cicero  in  sl  c.  63,  but  their  plaa 
was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to 
through  Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  broaght  to 
trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to  defend  him. 

Yarla  (i  ureu),  a town  of  the  Berones  in  His- 
pania  Tarmconensis  on  the  Ibems,  wLkh  wo# 
navigable  from  this  town. 

Yarl&i,  a people  of  Germany,  on  the  right  bask 
of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  Langobardi. 

Y&Ioa.  L Q.  Yarios  Hybrids,  trTbone  of  the 
plebs,  V,  c.  00,  was  a native  of  Sucro  in  Spam,  sad 
received  the  sumaixie  of  Hybrida,  because  his  Bo- 
ther was  a Spanish  woman.  In  bis  tribonesbip  Iw 
carried  Us  de  majestoie,  in  order  to  punish  all 
those  who  had  assisted  or  advised  the  Socii  to  tsi* 
up  arms  against  the  Roman  people.  Under  tba 
law  many  distinguished  senators  were  cimdemc.'^  ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Varius  himself  was  cs»- 
demed  under  his  own  law,  and  was  put  to  dea 
L.  Yarius  Bufoa,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  tlie  compB:-se 
and  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  By  the  latter  he 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epic  bark, 
and  Quintilian  has  pronounced  tliat  his  tragedy  <x 
Thyestes  might  stand  a comparison  with  any  pr> 
ductlon  of  the  Grecian  sta^.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  was  to  the  recoas- 
meodatton  of  Varius  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Virgil,  that  Horace  was  indebted  for  an  intrWsc 
lion  to  the  minister,  about  B. c.  39.  Virgil  sp- 
pointed  Plotius  Tucca  and  Varius  his  Kterarv  exe- 
cutors, and  they  revised  the  Aeneid.  Hence  Vsr.tx 
was  alive  subsequent  to  B.  c.  19,  in  which  viwr 
Virgil  died.  Only  the  titlet  of  3 works  of  Van» 
have  been  preserved : L De  Morte,  2.  Passefjyrv^i 
ta  CumarejA  C)daviasium.  3.  The  tragedy  Tiye)^ 
Only  a very  few  fh^pnents  of  these  poeuis  trt 
extant. 

Yam,  Ataeinoi.  [See  below,  Variux,  No.Xl 

Yam,  Cingdolna,  a Homan  senator  under  Nerw. 
supported  the  claims  of  Nympbidius  to  the  iKime 
on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  in  cct- 
sequcnce  by  Galba,  being  at  the  time  coettu)  de- 
signatus. 

Yam,  TerentXoi.  1.  C.«  consul  a.  c.  216  with 
L.  Acmilius  Paulus.  Varro  is  said  to  have  beet 
the  son  of  a butcher,  to  have  carried  on  bus:?^ 
himself  as  a factor  in  his  early  yeara,  and  to  hive 
risen  to  eminence  by  pleading  the  causes  of  ibe 
lower  classes  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  all 
good  men.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  oppcfsiii-ta 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  w*as  raised  to  the  consuUhip 
by  the  people,  who  thought  that  it  only  needed  s 
man  of  energy  at  the  bead  of  an  overwhelmiry  fores 
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to  bring  the  war  againit  Hannibal  to  a Hii 

collrague  waa  L.  Acmiliut  Paulut,  one  of  the  leadcra 
of  the  ariatocratical  party.  The  2 conaula  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannae.  | Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Varro  againat  the  advice  of  Paului.  The  lioman 
army  waa  all  but  annihilated.  Pauliuand  almoat  all 
the  officers  perished.  Varro  waa  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  and  reached  Venusia  in  safety,  with  about 
70  horsemen.  His  conduct  after  the  Imttle  seems  to 
have  been  deserving  of  high  praise.  He  proceeded 
toCanusium,  where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army 
had  taken  refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  pre- 
caution which  the  eiigencies  of  the  case  required. 
His  conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the 
services  he  had  lately  rendered.  On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
senate  returned  him  thanks  Itccaase  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth.  He  conUnued  to 
be  euiployed  in  Italy  for  tevenU  successive  years 
in  important  military  commands  til!  nearly  the  close 
of  the  Punic  war.  ~ 2.  The  celebrated  writer, 
whose  vast  and  varied  erudition  in  almost  every* 
department  of  literature,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  **  most  learned  of  the  Rontans.**  He  was  born 
B.C.  1 16,  and  was  trained  under  the  superintendence 
of  L.  Aelius  Stilo  Prarconinus,  and  he  afterwards 
received  instruction  from  .\ntiochus,  a philosopher 
of  the  Academy*.  Varro  held  a high  naval  com- 
mand in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Miihri- 
dates,  and  afterwards  served  as  the  legates  ofPom- 
peius  in  ^pain  in  the  c'wW  war,  but  wu  compelled 
to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.  He  then  passed 
ov»  into  Greece,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  thi- 
Pompeian  party  till  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  ; 
when  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Caesar,  who  employed  him  in  superintending  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  great  library 
designed  for  public  use.  For  some  years  after  this 
period  Varro  remained  in  literary  seclusion,  passing 
bis  time  chietly  at  his  country*  seats  near  Cumae 
and  Tusculum,  occupied  with  study  and  compo- 
sition. Upon  the  formation  of  the  2nd  triumvirate, 
his  uame  appeared  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed  ; 
but  he  succe<’ded  in  making  bis  escape,  and,  after 
having  remained  for  some  time  concealed,  he  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  Octavian.  The  remainder 
of  his  career  was  fitssed  in  tranquillity',  and  he 
continued  to  labour  in  bin  favourite  studies,  although 
his  magnificent  library  bad  been  destroyed,  a losa 
to  him  irreparable.  Hit  death  took  place  B.c.  2d, 
when  he  was  in  hit  89th  year.  Not  only  was 
Varro  the  most  learned  of  Roman  scholars,  but  he 
was  likewise  the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  au- 
thors. We  have  his  own  authority  for  the  aaaer- 
tion  that  he  had  compo«4-d  no  less  than  490  InKiks; 
but  of  these  only  2 works  have  come  down  to  ua, 
and  one  of  them  in  a mutilated  form.  The  follow- 
ing ia  a list  of  the  principal  w'orks,  both  extant  and 
lost : — I.  D*  He  liuMtu.'u  LAn  II l.^  still  extant, 
was  written  when  the  author  was  80  years  old, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  treatises  upon 
aiicieitl  agriculture  now  eitant,  being  far  superior 
to  the  more  voluminous  production  of  Columella, 
with  which  alone  it  can  l>e  com^iared.  The  best 
editions  ore  in  the  Scnfduret  Hex  Hutdent  vrlirei 
I.atim  by  Oesner,  4 to.  2 vols.  I.ips.  I73.S,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo.  4 vols.  Lipa  1794 — 1797.  2.  iJ* 
I.tn^a  a grammatical  treatise  which  ei- 

tended  to  24  books  i but  6 only  (v.-~x.)  have  been 
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preserved,  and  these  are  in  a mutilated  condition. 
The  remains  of  this  treatise  are  particularly  valu- 
able, in  so  fur  as  they  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  many  terras  and  forms  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  altogether  lost,  and  much 
curious  information  is  here  treasured  up  connected 
with  the  ancient  usages,  both  civil  and  religiou.*, 
of  the  Romana  The  best  editions  are  by  Spengel. 
8vo.  BeroL  1826,  and  by  Midler,  8vo.  Lips.  1833. 

3.  Sentmtiae.  165  Sektentiue^  or  pithy  sayings, 
have  been  published  by  Devit  under  the  name  of 
Varro,  Patav.  1843.  It  is  manifest  that  these 
sayings  were  not  strung  together  by  Varro  himself, 
but  are  scraps  gleaned  out  of  various  works,  pro- 
bably at  different  times  and  by  different  hands. 

4.  AnttqwUUum  Lxlri,  divided  into  2 sections.  Ais- 
tiquiiaiet  Herum  humaktnuniy  in  25  books,  and 
Antiqmtaie$  Rervm  dirmarwn^  in  16  books.  This 
was  Varro's  great  work  ; and  upon  this  chiefly  his 
reputation  fur  profound  learning  was  laised ; but 
unfortunately  only  a few  fragments  of  it  bava 
come  dow'H  to  us.  With  the  2nd  section  of  the 
work  we  are,  comparatively  speaking,  fatniiiar, 
since  Augustine  drew  wry  largely  D'oro  this 
source  in  his  “City  of  God."  5.  iSaittrae^ 
which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a variety  of 
metres,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  prose  also. 
V'arro  in  these  pieces  copied  to  a certain  extent  the 
productions  of  Menippus  the  Uodarene  [MxsiP- 
PDs],  and  hence  designated  them  as  StUttrtu  Me- 
nippeae  s.  Cxfitictu.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
aeriea  of  disijuisitions  on  a vaat  variety  of  subjects, 
frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  couched  in  the  shape 
of  dialogue,  the  objirt  pro)>oaed  being  the  incul- 
cation of  moral  lessons  and  serious  truths  in  a 
familiar,  playful,  and  even  jocular  style.  The  best 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  these  5a/vroe  is  by 
Oehler,  M.  TertfUii  VammU  SatHrarum  Mentp' 
peantm  HfUquiae^  Quedlingb.  1844.  Of  the  re- 
maining works  of  Varro  we  possess  little  except 
a mere  catalogue  of  titles.  ~ 8.  P.,  a I«atin  P04-1 
of  considerable  celebrity,  sumaroed  Atacinoi, 
from  the  Atajt^  a river  of  Gallia  Narbom-nsia  hia 
native  province,  was  bom  B.  c.  82.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  believed 
to  have  l>ecn  the  composer  of  tlie  following  works, 
of  w'hich  a few  inconsiderable  fragments  only  have 

I come  down  to  us;  but  some  of  them  ought  perh.vps 
to  be  ascrilied  to  his  illustrious  contemporary  M. 
Terentius  Varro : — I.  ArpomauUctx^  probably  a free 
translation  of  the  well-known  poem  by  Apollonius 
Rhodiua.  Upon  this  piece  the  fame  of  Varro 
chiefly  rested.  It  is  referred  to  by  Propertius,  by 
Ovid,  and  by  Statius.  2.  Vkor^i^pKia  s.  f'o»iNO- 
gnxpkta^  appears  to  have  l>een  a metrical  system  of 
' astronomy  and  geography.  3.  Lxhri  Sav^dt*^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a poem  upon  navigation. 

Varaa,  a cognomen  in  many  Homan  grntes,  sig- 
nified a person  who  had  his  legs  bent  inwards,  and 
was  oppos^'d  to  ValpxUy  which  signified  a person 
having  his  legs  turned  outward. 

▼btub,  AlfSnai.  1.  A Roman  jurist,  was  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sutpicius,  and  the  only  pupil  of 
Serrius  from  whom  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the 
Digest.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  (.S>if  i.  3. 1.30)  tells 
us  that  the  **  Alfenus  ^afer  “ of  Horace  was  the  law- 
yer. and  that  he  was  a native  of  Cremona,  where  he 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a barber  or  a botcher  of 
shoes  (for  there  are  both  readings,  tutor  and  ton- 
sor);  that  he  came  to  Home,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpiciiu,  ntiamed  the  dignity  of 
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the  comtiUMp,  nnd  was  honoured  with  a public 

funeral.  — 2.  A penerai  of  Vitellius,  in  the  ciril 

war  in  a.  d.  69,  iind  perhaps  a descendant  of  the 

jorisi* 

Viros,  Atloi.  1.  a tealous  partisan  of  Pora> 
pCT  in  the  civil  wrar«  was  stationed  in  Picenum  on 
the  breakini^  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49.  He 
siib«equrutly  crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  took 
pnsveMioii  of  the  province,  which  was  then  po* 
vemed  by  Q.  Liparius.  [Ligahiur.]  In  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  propraetor  of  Africa  a 
few  years  previoutly.  V'anis  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  was  thus  able 
to  m:8e  2 le^Mont  without  much  difhcolty.  Mean- 
time, Aelius  Tubero,  who  had  received  from  the 
lunate  the  province  of  Africa,  arrived  to  take  the 
comniand ; but  Varus  would  not  even  allow  him 
to  land,  and  compelled  him  to  sail  away.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  Varus,  assisted  by 
king  JuImi,  defeated  (’urie,  Caesar's  legale,  who  had 
crossed  over  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  [Ci'Rio.]  Varus 
fought  with  the  other  Prmij'einns  in  Africa  against 
Caesar  in  46;  hut  after  the  luUtle  of  Thapsus  he 
sjiiled  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Munda,  and  his  head  was  carried  to 
Caes.vr.  —2.  Q.  Atlui  Tama,  commander  of  the 
car.-vlry  under  C.  Kabius  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Haul,  and  probably  the  same  as  the  Q.  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  under  Dumitiut,  one  of 
Cai'sur's  generals  in  Greece  in  the  war  with  Pom- 
|e-v.  It  is  supposed  by  many  modern  writers  that 
lie  is  the  same  {terson  as  the  V'arus  to  whom  Virgil 
dedicftttHl  hit  6th  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  the 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.  27),  from 
wfiich  poems  w'e  learn  tiiat  Varus  had  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

VaruB,  Quintilloj.  1.  Sex.,  quaestor  b.c.49, 
belontred  to  the  Pompeian  porty.  He  fell  into 
Caosar's  hands  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium,  but 
was  di'^missed  by  C.iesar.  He  afterwards  fought 
under  Hrutus  and  Ca*«ius  against  the  triumvirs; 
and  after  the  !<>u  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  fn‘edmen,  who  slew  him  at 
}iis  own  request.— 2.  P.,son  of  the  preceding,  was 
consul  B.  V.  1 3,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  govermrienl  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  enor- 
mous wealth.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria 
he  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably  al>out 
A.  D.  7).  Hnisui  had  conquennl  a great  part  of 
central  Germany  as  far  as  the  Visurgis  ( HV-wr)  ; 
and  V’anis  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  the  newly  con- 
quered countn.'.  The  Germans,  however,  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  found  a leader  in  Arminius,  a noble  chief 
of  the  Cherusci,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Roman  anny.  Arminius  orv»niscd  a general  revolt 
of  all  the  German  tribes  between  the  V'isurgis  and 
the  Weser,  but  kept  his  design  a profound  secret 
from  V’anis,  with  whom  he  coutinu^  to  live  on  the 
moil  friendly  terms.  When  he  had  fully  matured 
his  plans,  he  suddenly  attacked  V’arus,  at  the  head 
of  a countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman 
genenil  was  nmrcliing  with  his  3 legions  through  a 
pass  of  the  SuUu$  Teufijburyifntii^  a range  of  hills 
covered  with  wood,w*hich  extends  N.  of  the  Lippe 
from  Osnahriick  to  Paderbom,  and  is  known  in 
the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Teutohurger- 
wald  or  Lippischc  Wald.  The  battle  lasted  3 
days,  and  ended  with  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
KomaQ  army  V’arus  put  an  end  to  hU  own  life. 
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His  defeat  was  followed  by  the  lots  of  ah  6m  R»- 
man  possessions  between  the  VV’eaer  and  the  Kbiw. 
and  the  latter  river  again  became  the  boondsTv  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  VV’ben  tbe  oe^rs  of  tk:« 
defeat  reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was  thnvQ 
into  consternation ; and  Augustus,  who  was  bets 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  gne‘- 
tearing  his  garments  and  calling  upon  V'arai  to  fwr 
him  b^k  his  legions.  Orders  w*ere  iMoed.  s*  if 
the  very  empire  was  in  danger;  and  Tiherim  «i> 
despatched  with  a veteran  army  to  tbe  Rhine. 

T&rns  ( Par,  or  Paro),  a river  in  Gtila  N’sr- 
bonentis,  fomiog  the  boundary  between  thu  pr»- 
vince  and  Italy,  rieea  in  Ml  Cema  in  the  A1|K, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterraz»eas  Sea,  hetvm 
Antipolis  and  Nicaaa. 

VaB&tet,  a people  in  Oallia  Aquitanka,  on  the 
Oanmina,  whose  chief  town  was  Cossimn  (Bu»3 . 
on  the  road  from  Burdigala  to  Klusa. 

VaMdaM,  a powerful  people  on  the  K.  cnaitd 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  betw'een  tbe  Ibenu  lal 
tbe  Pyrenees,  in  the  modem  Aorarre  and  (r«- 
pttzco.  Their  chief  towns  were  PoMfitox  aai 
Calagl'RRIS,  They  were  a brave  peoJ^^ 
fought  in  battle  bare-headed.  Under  tbe  caipn 
they  were  regarded  as  skilful  diviners  and  jfppheo 
Their  luuue  is  stJl  retained  in  that  of  the  oiidffr 
Basques. 

VaBoSnnm  Saltns.  [Ptrxns.] 

Vailo  ( f’ouofi),  a considerable  loan  of  the 
eontii  in  Oallia  Narbonensis. 

Vatia  laanrleoB,  F.  Serrillaa.  1 Ce&wl  si 
B.  c.  79,  was  sent  in  the  following  yesr  as  ^ 
consul  to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  clear  the  seat  sf  tar 
pirates,  who»e  ravages  now  spread  &r  and  wide. 
He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability  sediw- 
cess,  and  from  his  conquest  of  the  liacn.  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  laaoricus.  After  grnsf 
Cilicia  the  organisation  of  a Roman  prorisce.  he 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  After 
ServHius  took  a leading  part  in  public  atRirt.  1> 
70  he  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  Y^: 
in  66  he  supported  the  rogation  of  Maniliu  hr 
conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of 
against  the  pirates;  in  63  he  was  a candidate  U 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  mazimua,  but  was  deiettei 
by  Julius  Caesar;  in  the  same  year  he  spoke D 
the  senate  in  favour  of  inflicting  tbe  last 
the  law  upon  the  Catilinarian  conipirstort;  a 
he  joined  the  other  nobles  in  procuring 
recall  from  banishment;  in  36  be  opposed  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom;  and 
he  w'as  censor  with  M.  V'^alerius  Messals  Niff- 
He  look  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  od»- 
count  of  hii  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44- 
Praetor  54,  belonged  originally  to  the  ari^oersasJ 
party,  but  espouv^  Caesar's  side  on  the  bretK^v 
out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  consul  with  Csesara 
4K.  In  46  he  governed  the  province  of  Asa« 
proconsul,  during  which  time  Cicero  wrote  wh® 
several  letters.  After  the  death  of  Caessr  w *** 
he  supported  Cicero  and  the  rest  of  the 
cratiiuil  party,  in  opposition  to  Antony.  Bet  hi 
soon  changed  sides  again,  became  reconetkd  ts 
Antony,  and  was  made  consul  a second  time  it^l- 

Tatinloa.  1.  P.,  a political  adventurer  ia  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  described  hr 
Cicero  ns  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and 
that  ever  lived.  Hit  personal  appearance  sa»«B‘ 
prepossessing;  his  face  and  neck  were  covered 

swellings,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  calling  lua  ^ 
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ttrvma  dtxkUii.  V*Atinius  w»«  qnneitor  n.  c63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebe  59,  when  he  told  hU  »er- 
Ticet  to  CaeMr,  who  was  then  consul  alon^  with 
Bibulus.  It  was  V'atinius  who  proposed  the  bill 
to  the  people,  by  which  Caesar  received  the  pro* 
▼inces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lllyricum  for  5 years. 
Vatinius  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical affairs.  In  56  he  appeared  as  a witness  against 
Milo  and  Sestiua,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  orator  made  a vehement  attack 
upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the  speech  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  Vatinius  was  praetor  in  55, 
and  in  the  following  year  (54)  he  was  accused  by 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  of  having  gained  the  praetor- 
ship  by  bribery.  He  was  defended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Cicero,  in  order  to  please  Caesar,  whom 
Cicero  had  offended  by  his  former  attack  upon 
Vatinius.  Soon  afterwards  Vatinius  went  to  Oaul, 
where  we  find  him  serving  in  51.  He  accom- 
panied Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  made 
consul  suffectus  for  a few  days,  at  the  end  of 
December  47.  At  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  sent  into  lllyricum,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success.  After  Caesar's 
death  be  was  compelled  to  surrender  Dyrrhachium 
and  bis  army  to  Dratus  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia,  because  his  troops  declared  in 
favour  of  Brutus. -m2.  Of  Beneventum, one  of  the 
riiest  and  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court, 
eqitally  deformed  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was 
originally  a shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned  his 
living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  icwmic  or  buf- 
foons, and  finally  obtained  great  power  and  wealth 
by  accusing  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
state.  A certain  kind  of  drinking-cups,  having  nan 
or  norzles,  bore  the  name  of  Vatinius,  probably 
because  he  brought  them  into  fashion,  Juven^  j 
alludes  (v.  46.)  to  a cup  of  this  kind. 

Yatrinna.  [Padus.] 

Veatif  or  Yaeta  {J»U  of  an  island  off  the 

S.  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  before  their  conquest  of  Britain,  by 
means  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  visit  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining tin.  It  is  related  by  Diodorus  that  at  low 
water  the  space  between  Vectis  and  the  coast  of 
Britain  was  almost  entirely  dry,  so  that  the  Britons 
used  to  bring  tin  to  the  island  in  waggons.  It  was 
conquered  l>y  V'espasian  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Yedloi  PoIUo.  [Po(.r.io.] 

Ve^tXu.  Flavlas  BonAtof,  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  /iei  MUitaru  JtutUuta^  or  Epitome  Hei 
Militaries  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Valenlinian  II. 
The  materials  were  derived,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  writer  himself,  from  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, De  IMwciplina  Afi/i/un,  from  Cornelias  Celsus, 
from  Frontinus,  from  Paternus,  and  from  the  im- 
perial constitutions  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Had- 
rian. The  work  is  divided  into  5 books.  The  1st 
treats  of  the  levying  and  training  of  recruits,  in- 
cloding  instructions  for  the  fortification  of  a camp; 
the  2nd,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  soldiers 
are  divided,  and  especially  of  the  organisation  of 
the  legion ; the  3rd,  of  the  operations  of  an  army  in 
the  field;  the  4th, of  the  attack  and  defence  of  for- 
tresses; the  5lh,  of  marine  warfare.  The  value  of 
this  work  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
nsages  of  periods  the  most  remote  from  each  other 
are  mixed  together  into  one  confused  mass,  and  not 
unf^oently,  we  hare  reason  to  suspect, are  blended 
with  amogemeuts  which  never  existed,  except  io 
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the  fancy  of  the  author.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schwebelius,  Norimberg,  1767;  and  by  Oudeii- 
dorp  and  Bessel,  Argent  1806. 

Veiento,  Jabridtui,  was  banished  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  A.  u.  G2,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
published  several  libels.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Dumiiian 
one  of  the  most  infamous  informers  and  fintterrrs 
of  that  tyrant.  He  also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Nerva. 

VAii  (Veiens,  -entis,  Veientamu : I$ola  Far- 
neoc),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  river  Creralfra,  about  12 
miles  from  Rome.  It  possessed  a strongly  fortified 
citadel,  built  on  a hill  rising  precipitously  from  the 
deep  glens  which  bound  it,  save  at  the  single  point 
where  a narrow  ridge  unites  it  to  the  city.  It 
w'os  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etriscan  Confede- 
ration, and  apparently  the  largest  of  alL  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  its  present  remains,  it  was 
about  7 miles  in  circumference,  which  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  equal  in 
sire  to  Athens.  Its  territory  i^Agcr  Veieiit)  was 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  have  extended 
on  the  S.  and  E.  to  the  Tiber  ; on  the  S.W.  to  the 
sea,  embracing  the  salinae  or  salt-works,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ; and  on  the  W.  to  the  territory 
of  Caere.  The  Ciminian  forest  appears  to  have 
been  iu  N.  W.  boundary ; on  the  E.  it  must 
have  embraced  all  the  district  S.  of  Socrate  and  K.- 
ward  to  the  Tiber.  The  cities  of  Capena  and  Fi- 
drnae  were  colonies  of  Veii.  Veil  was  a powerful 
city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  of  her  neigh- 
boars.  The  Veientet  wore  engaged  in  almost  un- 
ceasing hostilities  with  Rome  for  more  than  3 cen- 
turies and  a half,  and  we  have  records  of  14  distinct 
wars  between  the  2 peoples.  Veii  was  at  length 
taken  by  the  dictator  Camillus,  after  a siege  whicb 
is  said  to  have  lasted  10  years.  The  city  fell  into 
his  hands,  according  to  the  o mmon  story,  by  means 
of  a cunicnlus  or  mine,  which  was  carried  by  Ca- 
millus  from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city  into 
the  citadel  of  VeiL  So  well  built  and  spacious  was 
Veii,  that  the  Romans  were  anxious,  after  the 
struction  of  their  own  city  by  the  Gauls  in  390,  to 
remove  to  V'eii,  and  are  said  to  have  been  only 
prevented  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect  by 
the  eloquence  of  Camillus,  From  this  time  Veii 
was  abandoned ; but  after  the  lapse  of  ages  it  was 
colonised  afresh  by  Augustus,  and  made  a Roman 
municipium.  The  new  colony,  however,  occupied 
scarcely  a 3rd  of  the  ancient  city,  and  bad  again 
sunk  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  From 
this  time  Veil  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and, 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  even  its  site  was  lung  an 
object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  however,  be- 
yond a doubt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hamlet  of  I$o/a  where  several  re- 

mains of  the  ancient  city  have  been  discovered. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  its  cemetery ; but 
there  is  now  only  one  tomb  remaining  open,  which 
was  discovered  in  (he  winter  of  1842-3,  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art 

YCBhria,  a Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  '*little  Jupiter  ;**  while 
others  interpret  it  “the  destructive  Jupiter,"  and 
identify  him  with  Pluto.  Veiovis  was  probably 
an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a destructive  nature,  whose 
fearful  lightnings  produced  deafness  in  those  wbo 
were  to  be  struck  by  them,  even  before  they 
3 r 4 
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were  ictuallr  htirlfd.  Hit  tt  Rmd«  ttAod 

betwet'H  the  Capit^^l  and  lh«  Tarpeian  r^ck;  he  vaa 
reprf'«rfited  a«  a routhfo]  pod  amied  viih  arrova. 
Vllabnun.  ( Homa,  p.  b50«  b.] 

Velauiii  or  VellATi,  a people  m Gallia  Aqni* 
tariKa,  in  the  n'*den)  y<Uiy,  who  were  orijrinallr 
aiibject  to  the  Arremi,  but  aubaetiueoUj  appear  a* 
an  iiide^e-ndetit  pe«>pie« 

V61M&,  a pr*>pbeuc  virgin,  bv  birth  belonged  to 
the  Bructeii,  and  naa  regarded  as  a divine  being 
by  m>4t  of  the  nations  in  ceiitral  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  V'etpasian.  i>be  mbahiled  a lofty  tower 
in  the  nei^hbourhuod  of  the  river  Luppia  (Lippe). 
Mie  eticoumged  Ci^iiia  in  bis  revolt  against  the 
Komaii*,  but  she  a as  aite;  wards  taken  prisuner  and 
carried  to  Hoiijc. 

TiUa  or  £1^  also  called  Hj£le  (’EAfo,  'TsAij, 
the  ditferent  forms  are  owing  to  the  word  having  ' 
oriirmaily  the  Aeolic  digaimiia,  which  the  Homans 
changed  into  T;  Velienses  or  Kie&tes,  pL : Ciis- 
ieiC  (I  Murf  dtila  a Greek  town  of  Lu* 

cama  on  the  VV.  coast  between  Faestum  and  Hux* 
entum,  was  founded  by  the  Pbocaeant,  who  had 
abandoned  their  native  city  to  escape  from  the 
Fenian  sovereignty,  aUmt  B.  c.  It  was  si* 

tuated  alaiut  '6  miles  E.  of  the  river  Hales,  and 
possessed  a gcMxl  tiarbour.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Pamienides  and  Zeno, 
who  founded  a school  of  philosopiiy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Kleatic.  It  po8K>s*>ed  a ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Demeier  (Ceres).  Cicero,  who 
resided  at  V’elia  at  one  time,  frequently  mentions  it 
in  his  correspondence  ; and  it  apjK*ars  to  have  been 
reckoned  a healthy  place.  (Hor.  Kp.  i 15.)  In 
the  lime  of  Strabo  it  hod  ceased  to  be  a town  of 
importance. 

Vtlinns  ( IWino),  a river  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabines,  rising  in  the  centra}  Apennines,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Nor.  This  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Heate  overriowred  iu  banks  and  formed  several 
small  lakes,  the  largest  of  w hich  w'as  called  LactlS 
VelinOf  {piedi  Lwjo^  also  La^  drllt  A/orm/*re). 
In  order  to  carry  otf  these  waters,  a channel  was 
cut  through  the  n»cks  by  Cunus  Denutiit,  the  con- 
ifueror  of  the  Stbines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  Velinus  were  carried  through  a narr  »w  gorge 
tn  a spot  w here  they  tali  from  a height  of  several 
hundred  feel  into  the  river  Nar.  This  foil,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  full  of  Tend, 
or  the  cascade  delle  Manimre. 

VIUtTM  (V’eiilemus : r<//e/ri),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Volsciant  in  Latium,  but  sul>s<H)uent]y  be- 
longing to  the  Latin  League.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Konmns,  and  coioniced  at  an  early  period, 
hut  it  frequently  revolted  from  Home.  It  is  chiefly 
relebmted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

V§llaf  Longns,  a Latin  grammarian,  knowm  to 
ns  from  a treatise,  />e  Orthyraphias  still  extant, 
printed  in  the  Grammalicae  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,**  of  PutscLius,  4to.  Hannv.  1605.  Velius 
also  wrote  a commentary  on  Virgil,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius. 

Vellaanodfiaam  {Bfaunf\  a town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Vellan.  (VelaunuJ 

yelleioa  Patcrcftlos.  [Patbrculus.] 

Yellocassett  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
N.W.  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along  the  Sequana 
os  for  as  the  ocean  ; their  chief  town  was  Rato- 

SfAtil'8. 


VENEHA- 

I Taaifnuai  ( V enafranns : a towrt  in  tW 

N.  of  ^anmium,  near  the  river  Vclnmua,  and  c« 
the  coniines  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  the 
of  iu  olivet. 

VenMi  or  Vaitidaa,  a people  in  F-umpean  Sar- 
matia,  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  E.  of  the  Viacul^ 
The  Sintu  Yenidlcu  (GV/  Itipa  i,  ar^d  iKe 
YanMIci  Xostea,  a range  of  mountains  between 
Poland  and  East  Pruss^  were  called  after  iha 

pe^lple. 

Yenirif  Prommitoriun.  [Pyrsnu^  Prom.] 
YenerU  Porttu  or  Pyrenaai  Portaa,  a seapcci 
town  of  the  liidigetet  ui  Hispama  Tamcunensis, 
near  the  Prum.  Vcueris,mxHi  on  the  frontiers  of 

YanStla.  L A district  in  the  of  ItalT,  was 
originally  included  under  the  general  riarr^ 
Oaiiia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made  by  Au^rustus  the 
1 Uih  Rt'giu  of  I taly.  1 1 was  boused  oa  the  \V. 
by  the  nver  Atheaw,  which  sepwraied  it  from  Gallia 
, Cisalpina  ; on  the  N.  by  the  Caniic  Alfw  ; on  the 
I K.  by  the  river  Timaviu,  which  separated  h froa 
I Istria  ; and  on  the  S.  by  the  .\driaiic  GulC  Tb  s 
I country  was,  and  is,  very  fertile  j and  iu  ichabit- 
anu  enjoyed  great  prospchiy.  Tbe  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  were  excellent  wool,  a sweet 
but  much  prued  wine,  and  race-horses.  DionvMos 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  said  to  have  kept  a stud 
of  race-horses  in  this  countrv'.  — lu  itihabitast.s 
the  Yea8ti,  frequently  calk-d  HenSti  ('Es'froi)  bv 
the  Greeks  were  commonly  said  to  be  descesdanu 
of  the  Paphlagonian  Ilrneti.  whom  .^tenor  led 
into  the  wuntry  after  the  Trojan  war  ; Uit  this 
ule,  like  so  many  others,  has  evidently  arisen  frua 
the  mere  similarity  of  tbe  name.  Other*  supplied 
the  Veneti  to  be  a branch  of  the  Celtic  Veneu  is 
Gnul  ; but  this  supposition  is  disproved  br  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Polybms,  that  they  spoke  a lan- 
guage entirely  different  from  the  Celuc  ; and  that 
they  had  no  connexion  with  tbe  Celts,  mar  be  it>- 
forred  from  the  fact  that  they  were  always  on  bowtiie 
terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in  Italv.  He- 
rodotus regards  them  as  an  lilyriao  race  ; and  all 
writers  arc  agreed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  lie 
original  population  of  Italy.  In  consequence  cd 
their  hoBiiiiiy  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in  ibeir  neigh- 
bourhood.  they  formed  at  an  early  period  an  alliaiK.e 
with  Home  ; and  their  country  was  defended  br 
the  Romans  agaimt  their  dangerous  enemies.  Co 
the  conquest  of  tbe  C isalpine  Gauls,  the  Veceti. 
likewise  became  included  under  the  Roman  do- 
minions : and  they  were  almost  the  only  people  in 
Italy  who  became  the  subjects  of  Home  without 
offering  any  resistance.  The  Veneti  continued  to 
enjoy  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mar- 
comannic  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aure- 
lius ; but  foom  this  time  their  country  was  fre- 
quently devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Italy;  and  at  length,  in  the  5ih  century,  manv  of 
iu  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Huns 
under  Attila,  took  refuge  in  the  islands  off  thenr 
coast,  on  which  now  standi  the  city  of  Venice. 
Tbe  chief  towns  of  V'enetia  in  ancient  times  were, 
pATAVit'M,  Altinum,  and  Aqiilsia.  The  2 
latter  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  ex- 
ported, among  other  things,  large  quantities  of 
amber,  which  w'as  brought  from  the  Baltic  through 
the  interior  of  Elurope  to  these  cities.  *2.  A district 
in  the  N.  W.  of  G^lia  Lugdunensis,  iubabited  br 
the  Veneti,  who  w*ere  a brave  people,  and  the  best 
nilors  in  all  (raul.  Off  their  coast  was  a group 
of  islands  called  Iniulae  Yen^tXcae. 
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Vra^Hui  Lftcos.  [Brioantinuk  Lacus.] 

TinlllR,  h nympb,  daughter  of  Pilumnuaf  sitter 
of  Amata,  wife  of  king  l^atinut,  and  mother  of 
Tumus  and  Jutuma  by  Daunue. 

Venndnet,  a people  of  Rhaetia,  and  according  to 
Strabo  the  most  aavage  of  the  Uhaetian  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the  Athesis 
{Adiffe), 

Veata.  1 Belgimm  ( Hlncke^er\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Belgae  in  Britain.  The  modem  city 
still  contains  several  Roman  remains. « 2.  Im- 
ndnun.  [Icbsl]»S.  Sil&rum  (CaencetU^  a 
town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Venti  the  winds.  They  appear  per- 

soDihed,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  conceived  as  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  master  and  ruler  of  all 
the  winds  is  Aeolus,  who  resides  in  the  island 
Aeotia  [AioLua]  ; but  the  other  gods  also,  espe- 
cially Zeus,  eiercise  a power  over  them.  Homer 
mentions  byname  Boreas  (N.  wind).  Funis  (E. 
wind),  NotusfS.  wind), and  Zephyrus(W.  wind). 
When  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus  could  not  be 
irnide  to  bum,  .\chilles  promised  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  winds  ; and  Iris  accordingly  hastened  to 
them,  and  found  them  feasting  in  the  palace  of 
Zephyms  in  I'hnice.  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  there- 
upon straightw'ay  crossed  the  Thracian  sea  into 
Asia,  to  cause  the  fire  to  blaze.  According  to 
Hesiod,  the  beneticial  winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  Ar- 
gestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  the  sons  of  Astraeus 
and  Eos;  and  the  destmetive  ones,  such  as  Typhon, 
are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Typhoeus.  Later, 
especially  philosophical,  writers  endeavoured  to 
define  the  winds  more  accurately,  according  to 
their  places  in  the  compass.  Thus  Aristotle, 
besides  the  4 principal  winds  ( Boreas  or  Aparctias, 
Kurus,  Notus,  and  Zephyras),  mentions  3,  the 
Meses,  Caicias,  and  Apeliotes  between  Boreas 
and  Kurus  ; between  Kurus  and  Notus  he  places 
the  Phoenicias  ; between  Notus  and  Zephyrus  he 
has  only  the  Lips;  and  between  Zephyrus  and 
jtoreas  he  places  the  Argestes  (Olympias  or  Sciron ) 
and  the  Thrascias.  It  must  further  be  obsened 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Kurus  is  not  due  K. 
but  S.  E.  In  the  Museum  Pio-CIementinum  there 
exists  a marble  monument  upon  which  the  winds 
are  described  with  their  (Jreek  and  Latin  names, 
MX.  Seplentrio  (Apoixtias),  Kurus  (Kuros  or  S.  £.), 
and  between  these  '2  Aquilo  ( Boreas),  Vultumus 
(Caicias)  and  Solanus  (Apheliotes).  Between 
Kurus  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  the 
Kuruauster  (Kuronotus);  between  Notus  and 
Favomus  (Zephyms)  are  marked  Austro-Afheus 
< Lilionotus),  and  Africiis  (Lips);  and  between 
Favonius  and  Septentrio  we  find  Chms  (lapyx) 
and  ( ircius  (Thracius).  The  winds  were  repre- 
sented by  poets  and  ai lists  in  different  ways  ; the 
latter  usiialiy  represented  them  as  beings  with 
wings  at  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  most 
remarkable  monument  representing  the  winds  is 
the  octagonal  tower  of  Atidrooicus  Cyrrhestes  at 
Athens.  Kacb  of  the  8 sides  of  the  monument 
represents  one  of  the  8 principal  winds  in  a Hying 
attitude.  A moveable  Triton  in  the  centre  of  the 
cupola  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  wind  blowing 
at  the  time.  All  these  H figures  hare  wings  at 
their  shoulders,  all  are  clothed,  and  the  prculia- 
ntirs  of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies 
and  various  attributes.  Black  Iaml*s  were  offered 
M sacrifices  to  the  destmetive  winds,  and  white 
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ones  to  favourable  or  good  winds.  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  river  llissus  in  Attica  ; and  Ze- 
phyrus had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis. 

Ventildfus  Baswus,  P.,  a celebrated  Roman 
general,  was  a native  of  Picenum,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Porapeius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war 
(b.  c.  89),  and  carried  to  Rome.  When  be  grew 
up  to  mairs  estate,  he  got  a poor  living  by  under- 
taking to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles  for  those 
magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to  administer  a 
province.  In  this  humble  employment  he  became 
known  to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Gaul.  In  the  Civil  war  he  executed  Caesar's 
orders  with  ability,  and  became  a favourite  of  hit 
great  commander.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  tnbune 
of  the  plebs,  and  was  made  a praetor  for  B.  c.  43. 
After  Caesar's  death  Ventidius  tided  with  M.  An- 
tony in  the  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  consul  sufieclus.  In  3.*)  Antony 
sent  Ventidius  into  Asia,  to  oppose  Labienus  and 
the  Pnrthians.  He  conducted  tins  war  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  success.  In  the  1st  cam- 
paign (39)  hedefeated  the  Parthians  and  Labiemii, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  in  bis  Bight  after 
the  battle ; and  in  the  2nd  campaign  (38)  Ventidius 
gained  a still  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  Par- 
thians, who  bad  again  invaded  Syria.  Paconis, 
the  king's  son,  fell  in  this  battle.  Antony,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Ventidius,  showed  great  jealousy  of  him,  and 
dismissed  him  from  his  employment.  Yet  his  ser- 
vices were  loo  great  to  be  overlooked  ; and  he  had 
a triumph  in  November,  38.  Nothing  more  is 
knowrn  of  him.  Ventidius  was  often  cited  as  nn 
instance  of  a roan  who  rose  from  the  lowest  con- 
dition to  the  highest  honours  ; a captive  became  a 
Roman  consul  and  enjoyed  a triumph  ; but  this 
was  in  a period  of  revolution. 

VlnoA,  the  goddess  of  lore  among  the  Romans. 
Before  she  w*as  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, she  was  one  of  the  least  important  divinities 
in  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ; but  still  her  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  established  at  Rome  at 
an  early  time.  There  was  a stone  chapel  with  an 
image  of  V'enus  A/arfea  or  Murda  in  the  Circus 
near  the  spot  where  the  altar  of  Con«us  was  con- 
cealed. This  surname  was  said  to  be  the  same  as 
Myrtea  (from  mjrrfas,  a myrtle),  and  to  indicate 
the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  In 
ancient  times  there  is  said  to  have  l^en  a mvriie- 
grove  in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aveu- 
tine.  Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  wns 
CVoociNO,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  great  sewer 
(c/oooa)  ; but  this  tale  is  nothing  but  an  etymolo- 
gical inference  from  the  name.  It  is  supposed  by 
modem  writers  that  this  surname  signtfiet  the 
‘‘Purifier'*  from  doart  or  cfaere  **  to  w;uh’*  or 
“purify."  The  statue  of  Venus  under  this  sur- 
name was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a b-mple  near 
the  forum.  A 3rd  ancient  surname  of  Venus  is 
Oliva,  under  which  she  had  2 temples  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol.  Some  believed  that 
one  of  them  had  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcius, 
because  his  wife  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  hair  ; 
others  thought  that  it  was  a monument  of  a pa- 
triotic act  of  the  Roman  women,  who  during  the 
siege  of  the  Gauls  rut  oB*  tbeir  hair  and  gave  it 
to  the  men  to  make  strings  fur  their  bows ; and 
others  again  supposed  it  to  refer  to  Uie  fancies  and 
caprices  of  lovers,  cufrere  signifying  “to  teaxe.* 
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Rut  it  prohaWy  r^frr*  to  the  fact  that  on  her  wed- 
ding day  the  b"rid»*,  either  aclually  or  lytnbolicallT, 
cut  off  a lock  of  hair  to  aacrihce  it  to  Venua.  In 
theie,  the  most  ancient  aumaraet  of  Venus,  we 
must  recognise  her  primitive  character  and  attri- 
butes.— In  later  times  her  worship  became  much 
more  eitended,  and  her  identihcation  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite  introduced  various  new  attributes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
w'onhip  of  Venus  Erycina  was  introduced  from 
Sicily,  and  a temple  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the 
Capitol,  to  a'hiih  subsequently  another  was  added 
outside  the  Colline  gate.  In  the  year  B.C.  114,  a 
Vesta!  virgin  was  killed  by  lightning  \ and  as  the 
general  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
Vestals,  was  believird  to  be  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  Sibylline  booki^  upon  being  consulted, 
commanded  that  a temple  should  be  built  to  Venus 
Verticordia  (the  goddess  who  turns  the  hearts  of 
men)  on  the  via  SAlaria.  AfUT  the  close  of  the 
Samnile  war,  Fahiut  Ourges  founded  the  worship 
of  Wntts  Ohseqiiens  and  Postvorta  ; Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  younger,  that  of  Venus  Genitrix,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Caesar,  who  added 
that  of  Venus  Vicirix.  The  worship  of  Venus  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
Aeneas,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  love.  Kespecting  the  Greek  goddess 

see  .\PHROOITB. 

y^niisla  (Venusinus:  reisosrt),  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia,  S.  of  the  river  Aufidus,  and  near  Mt. 
Vultur,  situated  in  a romantic  country,  and  me- 
morable as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace.  It 
was  originally  a town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samninro  ; 
and  after  its  original  Sabellian  inhabitants  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonised  by  the 
latter,  8.C.  and  fomted  an  important  military 
station.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  Homan  anny 
took  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae,  *216. 

Ver&gri  or  Varigri,  a people  in  Gallia  Bolgica, 
on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Dranse  and  the  Rhone. 

Verb&nai  Lmoi  {La^  Ma^^re)^  a lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all  Italy, 
being  about  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. : its 
greatest  breadth  is  8 miles.  It  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ticinus  and  other  streams  descending  from  the 
Alps  ; and  the  riverTicinusiuuesfrom  iu  southern 
extremity. 

Verc^lte  (Vercellensis  : VcreeUi\  the  chief 

town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  aiMi  subse- 
quently a Roman  municipium,  and  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

VerciiLgotdriz,  the  celebrated  chieftain  of  the 
Arvemi,  who  carried  on  war  w'ith  great  ability 
against  Caesar  in  B.  c.  52.  The  history  of  this 
war  occupies  the  7lh  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  war.  Vercingetorix  fell  into 
Caesar's  hands  on  the  capture  of  Alesia,  was  sub- 
sequently taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  45,  and  was  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

Veretom  (Veretinus  : A/essaao),  more  anciently 
called  Baris,  a town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Leuca  to  Tarenlum,  and  600  stadia  S.  £.  of  the 
latter  city. 

VergM,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

Yergsllus,  a rivulet  in  Apulia  croefiflg  the  plain 
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of  Cannae,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  choked  bv 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  slain  in  the  me- 
morable battle  against  HannibaL 
Vergillni.  [ViRoiuua.] 

Yersinias.  [Virgimub.] 

Yerolsmlum  or  YenUjunlnm  {OU  Venikm. 
near  St  Albans),  the  chief  town  of  the  CataeiUni 
in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of  the  king  Cat* 
sivellauDus,  which  was  conquered  by  Camt.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a Roman  mnnkipiuiB.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Britons  under  BiMicet.  m 
their  insurrection  against  the  Romans,  bot  w 
rebuilt  and  continued  to  be  an  important  place. 

YeroiBA&dai,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  W- 
tween  the  Nervii  and  Suessiones,  in  the  moden 
Vtrpiandoit.  Their  chief  toa  n was  Augusta  TtfS- 
mandoontm  (St.  (^uemtm). 

Yerd&a  ( Veronensis : I'Vrona),  an  hnportart 
town  in  Gallia  Cimlpina,  on  the  river  Atheus,rv 
originally  the  capita)  of  the  Kuganei,  but 
quently  belonged  to  the  Cenomani.  At  a still  bter 
time  it  was  made  a Roman  colony,  with  tke  ft> 
name  Augusta  ; and  under  the  empire  it  wai  m 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  N. 
of  Italy.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  CatuUas  ; csd. 
according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  eider  Phoj. 
though  others  make  him  a native  of  Comam.  It 
is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  is 
neighbourhood  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  bv  Man* 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  victory  oflW 
doric  the  Great  over  Odoacer.  Theodoric  to'k  t} 
his  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  » called  bv 
the  German  writers  of  the  middle  ages  I^etricbs 
Bern,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bern  in  SwitsMss^ 
There  are  still  many  Roman  renuuns  at  Vrrwv 
and  among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a good  ita:r 
of  preaervation. 

Yarres,  C.,  was  quaestor  a.  c.  82,  to  Cn.  Pap' 
rius  Carbo,  and  therefore  at  that  period  beloi«ei 
to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  deserted  Carts 
and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent  him  toBenercD 
turn,  where  be  was  allowed  a share  of  the 
cated  estates.  Verres  next  appears  as  the 
of  Cn.  Cornelias  Dolabella,  praetor  of  Cilicia  ts 
— 79,  and  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  prons* 
cial  governors.  On  the  death  of  the  regular  qoaa^r 
C.  Malleolus,  Verres  became  the  pro-qiuetw  tf 
DolabelljL  in  Verres  Dolabelia  found  as  acti^r 
and  unacropoluus  agent,  and,  in  return,  ooealvr^ 
at  his  excesses.  But  the  pro-quaestor  proved  » 
faithless  to  Dolabelia  as  he  bad  lieen  toCsrbo,aBd 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  proseenuos  br 
M.  Scaurus  in  78.  Verres  was  praetor  urbano*  < 
74,  and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Sicily,  where  here 
mained  nearly  3 years  (73—71).  The  extortKtu 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  have  beeflor 
notorious  through  the  celebrated  orations  of  Ocera 
No  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  was  exempted 
from  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  or  his  insults.  The 
wealthy  had  money  or  works  of  art  to  yield  sf . 
the  middle  classes  might  be  made  to  pay  ketVKr 
imposts  ; and  the  exports  of  the  vineyiuds,  *be 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  he  saddled  with  besvrt 
burdens.  By  capricioui  changes  or  rioleoi  s^ 
gation  of  their  compacts,  V'erres  reduced  to  her- 
gary  both  the  producers  and  the  farmers  ef  tbe 
revenue.  His  three  yean'  rule  desolated  the  ukad 
more  effectually  than  the  two  recent  Servile  eat'* 
and  than  the  old  strugcle  between  Cartha^  od 
Home  for  tbe  possession  of  the  island.  So  di)i(^^ 
did  he  employ  bU  opportunities,  that  he  bosstedd 
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Mving  tmiUfed  enough  for  a life  of  opulence,  even 
if  he  were  compelled  (o  disgorge  two-thinls  of  his 
plunder*  in  stilling  inquirjr  or  purchasing  an  ac> 
qiiittaL  As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  committed 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who  bad  been  Lilybaean 
quaestor  in  Sicily  in  75,  and  had  promised  his 
good  offices  to  the  Sicilians  whenever  they  might 
demand  them.  Cicero  heartily  entered  into  the 
cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
a conviction  of  the  great  criminal.  Verres  was 
defended  by  Hortensius,  and  was  supported  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  aristocran’.  At  first  his  parti- 
sans attempted  to  stop  the  prosecution  by  bribes, 
flatteries,  and  menaces  ; but  finding  this  to  be  im- 
possible, they  endeavoured  to  substitute  a sham 
prosecutor  in  the  place  of  Cicero.  Hortensius 
therefore  offered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Caccilius  Niger, 
who  had  been  quaestor  to  the  defendant,  had  quar^ 
relied  with  him,  and  had  consequently,  it  was 
alleged,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  his  abuse 
of  the  public  money.  But  the  Sicilians  rejected 
Caeciiius  altogether,  not  merely  as  no  match  for 
Hortensius,  but  as  foisted  into  the  cause  by  the 
defendant  or  his  advocate.  By  a technical  process 
of  the  Roman  law,  called  Divimaito^  the  judicet, 
without  hearing  eridence,  determini'd  from  the 
arguments  of  counsel  alone,  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed prosecutor.  They  decided  in  Cicero's  di- 
vour.  The  oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  DteinaUio  m Q.  Catcilium,  The 
pretensions  of  Caeciiius  were  thus  set  aside.  Yet 
hope  did  not  yet  forsake  Verres  and  his  frienda 
Evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in 
Sicily  itself.  Cicero  was  allowed  1)0  days  for 
the  purpose.  Verres  once  again  attempted  to  set 
up  a sham  prosecutor,  who  undertook  to  impeach 
him  for  his  former  extortions  in  Achaia,  and  to 
gather  the  evidence  in  106  days.  But  the  new 
proseentor  never  went  even  so  far  as  Bnindisium 
in  quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. Instead  of  the  110  days  allowed,  Cicero, 
assisted  by  his  cousin  Lucius,  completed  his  re- 
searches in  50,  and  returned  with  a mass  of  evi- 
dence and  a crowd  of  witnesses  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island.  Hortensius  now  grasped  at  his 
last  chance  of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
likely one.  Could  the  impeachment  be  put  off  to 
the  next  year,  V'erres  was  safe.  Hortensius  him' 
self  would  then  be  consul,  with  Q.  Metellus  for  his 
colleague,  and  M.  Metellus  would  be  praetor  nr- 
banus.  For  every  firm  and  honest  judex  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  praetor  ur- 
banus,  had  named,  a partial  or  venal  substitute 
would  be  found.  Glabrio  himself  would  give 
place  as  quaesitor  or  president  of  the  coart  to  M- 
Metellus,  a partisan,  if  not  a kinsman,  of  th«  de- 
fendant It  was  already  the  n>onth  of  July.  The 
games  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompey  were  fixed 
for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  occupy  a 
fortnight ; the  Roman  games  would  immediately 
succeed  them,  and  thus  40  days  intervene  between 
Cicero's  charge  and  the  reply  of  Hortensius  who 
again,  by  dexterous  adjournments  would  delay  the 
proceedings  until  the  games  of  Victory,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year.  Cicero  therefore 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and 
merely  introducing  his  rase  in  the  first  of  the 
Verhne  orations  rested  all  his  hopes  of  success  on 
the  weight  of  testimony  alone.  Hortensius  was 
^ttiis  unprepared  with  counter- evidence,  and  after 
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the  first  day  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres. 
Before  the  nine  days  occupied  in  hearing  evidence 
were  over,  Verres  quitted  the  city  in  desp-oir,  ;«nd 
was  condemned  in  his  absence.  He  retired  to 
Marseilles  retaining  sn  many  of  bis  treasures  of 
art  as  to  cause  eventually  his  proscription  by 
M.  Antony  in  43.  Of  the  7 V'errine  orations 
of  Cicero,  2 only,  the  /Jinnaiio  and  the  Actio 
Prima,  were  spoken,  while  the  remaining  5 were 
compiled  from  the  depositions  after  the  verdict. 
Cicero’s  own  division  of  the  impeachment  is  the 
following : 


2.  Orations 
founded  on 
the  Deposi-  ^ 
tioDs. 


11.  In  Q.  Caecilium  or  Divinatio. 
2.  Proemium  — Actio  Prima  — 
Statement  of  the  Cose. 

These  alone  were  sprjken. 

f 3.  Verres'i  official  lifetoB.c.  73. 

I 4.  Jurisdictio  Sicilieniis 

5.  Oratio  Frumentoha. 

6.  — — De  Signis 

7.  r>e  Suppliciis. 

These  were  circulated  as  documents  or  mani- 
festoes of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Verres 
Verrtlgo,  a town  of  the  Volsci  in  Laiium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

Vertieordla.  [Venus] 

Vertumnu  or  Yortaminu,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Etruscan  divinity  whose  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vuisiman  colony 
occupying  at  first  the  Caelian  bill,  and  afterwards 
the  vicU4  Tubcds  The  name  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  rerfo,  and  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
alummus  from  a/o,  whence  it  must  signify  **  the 
god  who  changes  or  metamorphoses  himself."  For 
this  reason  the  Romans  connected  Venumnus  with 
all  occurrences  to  which  the  verb  rciio  applies, 
such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchase  end  sale, 
the  retam  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds,  Ac.  But 
in  reality  the  god  w.as  connected  only  with  the 
transformation  of  plants  and  their  progress  front 
blossom  to  fruit.  Hence  the  story,  that  when 
Vertumnus  was  in  love  with  Pomona,  he  assumed 


all  possible  forms,  until  at  last  he  gained  his  end 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a bbmining  youth. 
Gardeners  accordingly  oflered  to  him  the  first 
produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands  of  budding 
flowers.  The  whole  people  celebrated  a festival  lu 
Vertunmui  on  the  23rd  of  August,  und<-r  the  name 
of  the  rori«miia/ia,  denoting  the  transition  from 
the  beautiful  season  of  autumn  to  the  less  agreeable 
one.  Ho  had  a temple  in  the  vicus  Tukus,  and  a 
statue  of  him  stood  in  the  vicus  Jugarius  near  the 
altar  of  Ops.  The  story  of  the  Etmscan  origin 
seems  to  be  lofliciently  refuted  by  his  genuine 
Roman  name,  and  it  is  much  more  pruboble  that 
the  worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  &ibine  origin. 
The  im|>orunce  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnus  at 
Home  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  attended 
to  by  a special  flamen  (Jtamun  I'orUtmmaiii). 

YarulM  (Verulanus:  Fero/i),  a town  of  the 
Hemici  in  Latium,  S.  K.  of  Aletrium,  and  N.  of 
Frusino,  subsequently  a Roman  colony, 
YerolftmiiuxL  [ Veeolamium.] 

Ydfua,  L.  Aarillm,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aure- 
lius in  the  empire,  a.  b.  161 — 169.  He  was  l>orn 
in  130,  and  his  original  name  was  !>.  Ceionius 
Commodui.  His  father  L.  Ceionius  Commodiis 
wus  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  13€;  and  on  the  death 
of  bis  ^ther  in  138,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the 
command  of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M. 
Aorvliua,  by  M.  Antomntu.  Oa  the  death  of 
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Aiitoninut  in  16U  •uccrr«led  to  tho  empire  ) 
dong  with  M.  Aurcliut.  The  history  of  kis  reifii  ! 
it  given  under  AuHXLiuft.  V'enis  died  suddenly  | 
at  Aliimim  in  the  country  of  Veneli,  towards  the 
close  of  169.  He  bad  been  married  to  Lueilla, 
the  daughter  of  his  coilea^ue. 

Yeaclntia  Ager.  [Scbk9a  Auru>’ca.] 

Vetdrus.  ( Vssuviua] 

VetontXo  (/fesanfoa),  the  chief  town  of  tke  Se- 
quani  in  Gallia  Uelgica,  situated  on  the  rirer  Dubia 
(/A)uZ>s),  which  flowed  around  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a space  of  GOO  feet,  on  which  stood  a 
mountain,  forming  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Veaon- 
tio  was  an  important  pli^  under  the  Romans,  and 
still  contains  rums  of  an  aqueduct,  a triumphal 
arch,  and  other  Homan  remaina. 

VMpan&atu,  T.  FliTiiu  Sablnxts,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  n.  70—79,  was  bom  in  the  Sabine 
country  on  the  I7ih  of  November,  a.  d.  9.  His 
father  was  a man  of  mean  condition,  of  Rente,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabini.  His  mother,  Vespasia 
Folia,  was  the  daughti'r  of  a praefectus  castrurum, 
and  the  sister  of  a Homan  senator.  She  was  left 
a widow  w'lth  2 sons,  Flavius  Sabinus  and  V'espa- 
■ian.  V'espasian  served  as  tribunus  militum  in 
Thrace,  and  was  quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene. 
He  was  afterwards  aedile  and  praetor.  About 
this  time  he  took  to  wife  Klavia  Domitilla,  the 
daughter  of  a Homan  eques.  by  whom  he  had  2 
sons,  both  of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legTUus 
lefiionis  ; and  in  43  he  held  the  same  command  in 
Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was 
consul  in  5),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  under  Nero. 
He  was  at  this  time  very  poor,  and  was  accused  of 
getting  money  by  dishonourable  means.  But  be 
had  a great  military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked 
by  the  soldiera.  Nero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
East  (66),  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
His  conduct  of  the  Jewish  w'ar  had  raised  his  re- 
putation, when  the  war  broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitelliua  after  the  death  of  Galba.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of 
July  69,  and  soon  after  all  through  the  East 
Vespasian  came  to  Home  in  the  following  year 
(70j,  leaving  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  Jea*s.  Titus  took  Jerusalem  after  a 
siege  of  5 months ; and  a formidable  insurrection 
of  the  Hatari,  headed  by  Civilis,  a-as  put  down 
about  the  some  period.  Vespasian,  on  his  arrival 
at  Home,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  the  empire.  He  disbanded 
some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  V'iteiliua,  and 
maintained  discipline  among  his  o^vn.  He  co- 
operated in  a friendly  manner  with  the  senate  in 
the  public  administration.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed  a striking  con- 
trast with  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  example  is  said  to  have  done 
more  to  reform  the  morals  of  Home  than  all  the 
laws  which  had  ever  been  enacted.  He  lived 
more  like  a private  person  than  a man  who  pos- 
sessed supreme  power:  he  was  adable  and  easy  of 
access  to  all  persons.  The  oersonal  anecdotes  of 
such  a man  are  some  of  the  most  instructive  records 
of  his  reign.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness of  bis  origin,  and  ridiculed  alt  attempts  to 
make  out  for  him  a distinguished  genealogy.  When 
Vulugeses,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  commencing  in  these  terms,  **  Arsaces,  king 
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of  kings,  to  Flavins  Vespasiaous,**  the  answer  be- 
gan, **  Flavius  Vespasianus  to  Arsaces  king 
kings.*^  If  it  be  true,  aa  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
was  not  aanoyed  at  satire  or  ridicule,  he  exhibited 
an  elevation  of  cliaracter  almost  unparalleled  ia 
one  who  611ed  so  exalted  a station.  He  knew  the 
bad  tharacter  of  bis  son  Domitian,  and  as  ksm  as 
bo  lived  he  kept  him  under  proper  restraint  The 
stones  that  are  told  of  his  a^arioe  and  of  his  modes 
of  raising  money,  if  true,  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  his  character  ; and  it  seems  that  he  had  a taste 
for  little  savings  and  for  coarse  homoor.  Yet  it 
is  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  all  his  expends 
tiire  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In  71  Tit« 
returned  to  Rome,  ai^  both  ^her  and  son  tri- 
umphed together  on  account  of  the  oonquost  of  lk« 
Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespaiuaa  was  marked  hr 
few  striking  events.  The  most  important  was  the 
conquest  of  North  Wales  and  the  island  of  Angle- 
sey by  Agricola,  who  was  sent  into  Britain  in  78. 
In  the  summer  of  79  Vespasian,  whose  health  «ai 
failing,  went  to  spend  some  time  at  his  paternal 
house  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  dnnk- 
ing  to  excess  of  cold  water  he  damaged  bis  stom^^> 
which  was  already  disordered.  But  he  still  s:- 
tended  to  business,  just  as  if  be  had  been  in  perfect 
health  ; and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he 
said  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing  ; and  ts 
fact  he  did  die  standing  in  this  attitude,  on  the 
24th  of  Jane  79,  being  69  Tears  of  age. 

TesU.  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinitiea,  iden- 
tical with  the  Greek  Heatla,  both  in  name  ao4 
import.  She  was  the  goddeM  of  the  heanh,  aad 
therefore  inseparably  connected  with  the  Penates  : 
for  Aeneas  aas  believed  to  have  brought  the  eteres; 
fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with  the  image*  of 
the  Penates ; and  the  pmetora,  consuls,  and  diet*, 
tors,  before  entering  upon  their  officiai  functions 
sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  Penates,  but  also  to  Veso 
at  Laviiiium.  In  the  ancient  Homan  hooae,  cae 
hearth  was  the  central  part,  and  around  it  sdi  ttw 
inmates  daily  assemblt^  for  their  ooramon  nea!. 
(coeso);  every  meal  this  token  was  a fre«h  boas 
of  union  and  afifection  among  the  members  of  s 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  sf 
Vesta,  combined  with  a sacrifice  to  her  and  tk^ 
Penates.  Every  dwelling-house  therefore  a*a\  zs 
some  sense,  a temple  of  V'esta  ; but  a public  sanc- 
tuary united  all  the  citisens  of  the  sute  into  «e 
brge  fsmily.  This  sanctuary  stood  in  the  Foma, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hilU,  and 
far  from  the  temple  of  the  Penates.  The  lemp-^ 
was  round  with  a vaulted  roof,  like  the  hnplavi^ 
of  private  houses,  so  that  there  is  no  reasoa  u 
regard  that  form  as  an  imitation  of  the  vault  ai 
heaven.  The  goddess  was  not  represented  ta  her 
temple  by  a statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  bumin|  ea 
her  hearth  or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  acd  was 
kept  up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals,  her  v.rETE 
priestesses.  As  each  house-,  and  the  city  itself,  w 
also  the  country  had  its  own  V'esta,  and  the  bue: 
was  worshipped  at  Lavinium,  the  metropolis  M the 
Latins,  where  she  was  worshipped  and  reeetvfil 
the  regular  sacrifices  at  the  hands  of  the  bigbes- 
magistrates.  The  goddess  herself  was  regarded  as 
chaste  and  pure  like  her  symbol,  the  fire  ; aad  the 
Vestals  who  kept  up  the  sacred  fire  were  likewt»r 
pare  znaidena  Respecting  their  duties  aod  oble 
gations,  see  Diet,  o/  AnUq.  art.  I ejrofrs.  0«  the 
1st  of  March  in  every  year  her  sacred  fire,  and  tk« 
laurel  tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  were  renewed. 
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and  on  15th  of  June  her  temple  wai  cleaned 
and  purihecL  The  dirt  wms  carried  into  an  angi- 
fM>rtue  behind  the  temple,  which  was  locked  by  a 
that  no  one  might  enter  it  The  day  on  which 
this  took  place  was  a dies  me/asttit^  the  first  half  of 
which  was  thought  to  be  so  inauspicious,  that  the 
priestess  of  Juno  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair 
or  to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  was  rery 
favourable  to  oontrecting  a marriage  or  entering 
upon  other  important  undertakings.  A few  days 
before  that  solemnity,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
Vestal ia  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
on  which  occasion  none  but  women  w'alkt^  to  the 
temple,  and  that  with  bare  feet  On  one  of  these 
occasions  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
i*istor.  KespecCiog  the  Greek  goddess  see  Hestia. 

Vaftlni,  a Sabellian  people  in  central  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  snd  the  Adriatic  sea, 
and  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  river  Matri* 
xius,  and  from  the  Mamtcini  by  the  river  Atemus. 
They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  hlarsi, 
Jblamiciiii,  and  I'eligni ; but  they  subsequently 
separated  from  these  peoples,  and  joined  the  Sam> 
iiitcs  in  their  war  against  Home.  They  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  a.  c.  328,  and  from  this 
time  appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  joined 
the  other  allies  in  the  Manic  war,  and  were  con- 
quered by  Pum{ieius  Strabo  in  89.  They  made  a 
particular  kind  of  cheese,  which  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  Romans. 

VettLlo*.  [Alpe8.] 

VifftTina,  also  called  TMvni,  Yeabliu,  or 
the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  out  of  the  plain  S.  E.  of  Neapulia 
'There  are  no  records  of  any  eruption  of  V'esuvius 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  the  ancient  writen 
were  aware  of  its  volcanic  nature  from  the  igneous 
appearance  of  its  rocks.  The  slopes  of  the  moun- 
laim  were  extrtmely  fertile,  but  the  top  was  a 
rovagb  and  sterile  plain,  on  which  Spartacus  and 
gladiators  were  L>esieged  by  a Roman  army.  In 
A.  D.  63  the  volcano  gave  the  first  symptoms  of 
agitation  in  an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  con- 
siderable damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vR-initr; 
and  on  the  24th  of  August  a.  o.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  V'esuvius,  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  M>tahiae,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii. 
It  was  in  this  eruption  tliat  the  elder  Pliny  lost 
bis  life.  [Pusit’s.]  There  have  been  numerous 
eruptions  since  that  time,  which  have  greatly 
altered  the  shape  of  the  mountain.  Its  present 
height  is  3200  leet 

TUtira  or  Caitra  Vetera.  [Castra,  No.  5.] 

VetrE&Xo,  commanded  the  legions  in  Illyria  and 
Pannonia,  at  the  period  (a.  d.  350)  when  Constaiu 
WAS  treacherously  destroyed,  and  bis  throne  seised 
by  MsgnrnUus.  V'etraqio  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  Ins  troops;  but  at  the  end  of  lO  months  he 
resigned  his  pOTteiiiions  in  fiivour  of  Constantius. 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and 
permitted  to  retire  to  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  where 
he  passed  the  remaining  6 years  of  his  life. 

Vattlos,  L.,  a Homan  eques,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  n.r.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some  Tumble 
iiiformaiion  respecting  the  Catiiinarian  conspiracy. 
He  again  appears  in  59,  ns  an  infurmer.  In  that 
y>>ar  he  accused  Curio,  Cicoro,  L.  Lucullus,  and 
nuiny  other  distinguished  men,  of  having  formed  a 
cunspiriu-y  to  assassinate  Pompey.  This  conspiracy 
was  a sheer  invention  for  the  purpose  of  injaring 
Cuxro,  Curio,  and  others ; but  there  U difficulty 
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in  determining  who  were  the  inventors  of  it* 
Cicero  regard^  it  ns  the  work  of  Caesar,  who 
used  the  tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument.  At 
a later  periiKl,  when  Cicero  had  returm^l  from 
exile,  and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  V'atinius.  V'ettius  gave 
evidence  first  before  tlie  senate  and  on  the  next 
day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people ; but  his 
statements  were  regarded  with  great  suspicion, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate  had  sent 
him.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had  committed 
suicide;  but  the  marks  of  violence  were  vwible  on 
his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a later  time  charged  Va- 
tinius with  the  murder. 

yettius  Scato.  (Scato.] 

TetthnM  or  Vecthnea,  a people  in  the  interior 
of  Lusitania,  £.  of  the  Lusitani  and  \V.  of  the 
Corpelani,  extending  from  the  Durius  to  the  I'agus. 

Vatulhiilam,  or  Vataldnli,  an  an  • 
cient  city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this  city  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia  of 
their  roagitliates  — the  fasces,  sella  curuiis,  and 
toga  proetexta  — as  well  as  the  use  of  the  brazen 
trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  the  Roman 
kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  V'etulonia, 
except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etruria.  Pliny  also  states  ih.nt  there  were  hot 
springs  in  its  nrigbbourb:xHl  not  far  from  the  sen, 
in  which  fish  were  found,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  water.  The  very  site  of  the  auiirnt 
city  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost  ; but 
it  has  been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years 
near  a small  village  called  A/a^iano,  between  the 
river  Osa  and  the  Albegna,  and  about  8 miles  in- 
land. It  appears  to  have  bad  a circuit  of  at  least 
4^  miles. 

Veturla  Oaiu,  anciently  colled  VetiulE,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  B.c.  2U6, 
when  L.  V'eturius  Philo  was  consul,  their  namo 
disappears  from  the  Fasti.  The  most  distinguished 
famUies  in  the  gens  bore  the  names  CaLVinus 
CJct'KiNira,  and  PuiLo. 

Yettirliii  ICaxnarliu  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armourer  who  iimde  the  1 1 ancilia  exactly  like 
the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  id  the  reign  of 
Numa.  His  praises  formed  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Even  the  ancients 
themselves  doubted  in  the  reality  of  bis  existence: 
Vorro  interpreted  his  name  os  equivalent  to  reJms 
memoha.  Some  modem  writers  regard  Mamurius 
Veturius  as  an  Etruscan  artist,  l>ecause  he  is  said 
to  hove  made  a brix«‘n  iuioge  of  the  god  Vertiimtms. 

YbCoa,  Antiitlni.  1.  Propraetor  in  Further 
Spain  about  H.C.  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served 
as  quaestor.  2.  C.,  son  of  the  preceding,  quaestor 
in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  ple^  in  57,  when  he 
supported  Cicero  In  op^>ositiun  to  Clodius.  In  the 
Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar's  party,  and  we  find 
him  in  Syria  in  45,  fighting  against  (J.  Coeciiios 
lUsaua  In  34  V’etus  carri<^  on  war  against  the 
Salassi,  and  in  30  was  consul  sufTectus.  He  ac- 
companied Augustus  to  Spain  in  25,  and  on  the 
illness  of  the  emperor  coutinued  the  war  against 
the  Cantabri  and  Aslures,  whom  he  reduced  to 
submission. » 3.  0.«  son  of  No.  2.,  consul  B.  c.  6; 
and  El  he  lived  to  see  both  his  sons  consuls,  he 
muit  have  been  alive  at  least  is  Ute  as  a.  D.  28. 
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III?  wai  a friend  of  Vellciu*  Paterculo*.  — 4.  Z». 
prandv>n  uf  No.  3,  and  cotistil  with  the  emperor 
Nero,  A.  D.  55.  In  58  he  commanded  a R^an 
army  in  Oennany.  and  formed  the  project  of  con- 
necting the  Mo»elU(i^/o*eiZe)and  the  Anir(iSiiOMe) 
by  a canal,  and  thu*  forming  a communication  be- 
tween the  Mi>diterranean  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
as  tnvtps  could  le  conveyed  down  the  Rhone  and 
the  Sanne  into  the  Moselle  through  the  canal,  and 
down  the  Moselle  into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the 
Ocean.  Vetus  put  an  end  to  hit  life  in  85,  in 
order  to  anticipate  bis  sentence  of  death,  which 
Nero  had  resolved  upon.  Vetus  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Rubellius  Plautus. 

Viidtu  {Oder),  a river  of  Oeraany,  falling  into 
the  Ibiliic. 

Vlbliu  Fansa.  [Pansa.] 

YThloi  Sequester.  [Ssi^usariR.] 

Vibo  (V'lbuneniis : /^troao),  the  Roman  form  of 
the  Greek  town  Hippdniam  ('lerwrior: 

»'idri7t),  situated  on  the  8.  W.  coast  of  Bruttium, 
and  on  a gulf  called  after  it  Sinut  Vibonensis  or 
EipponUtee.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  IvcKri  Kpizephyrii ; but  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  who  transplanted  its  inha- 
bitants to  Syracuse.  It  was  afterwards  restored  ; 
and  at  a later  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  oU»er  Greek  cities  on 
this  coast  It  w'as  taken  from  the  Bruttii  by  the 
Romans,  who  colonised  it  a C.  194,  and  called  it 
Vibo  Valentia.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a muni- 
cipium  ; and  in  the  time  of  Anmistus  it  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  $.  of  Italy. 

yibal&niLl,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient  family 
of  the  Fabia  Oeni.  It  was  so  powerful  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic,  that  3 brothers  of  the 
family  held  the  consulship  for  7 years  in  succession, 
B.  c.  485 — 479.  The  last  person  of  the  gens  who 
bore  this  surname  was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus.  consul 
4)2.  This  Vibulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of 
Xrabustus;  and  his  descendants  dropt  the  name  of 
Vibulanus  and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  place. 
In  the  aame  way  Ambustus  w<os  after  a time  sup- 
planted by  that  of  Maximus.  ^ Fabitu  VI- 
(mlanoi,  consul  485,  when  be  carried  on  w'ar  with 
success  against  the  Volsci  and  Aequi,  and  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  482.  In  480  he  fought  under  his 
brother  Marcus  [No.  31]  against  the  Etruscans, 
and  was  killed  m battle.  »2.  K.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii  in  4H5,  and  along 
with  his  rolleague  L.  Valerius  accused  Sp.  Cassius 
Viscellinus,  who  was  in  consequence  condemned 
by  the  voles  of  the  populus.  He  w’as  consul  in 
484,  when  he  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law,  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
attempted  to  bring  forward.  In  481  he  was  consul 
a 2nd  lime,  and  in  479  a 3rd  time,  when  he  es- 
poused the  c-ause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  had 
become  reconciled.  As  his  pn)posilions  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  the  patricians,  he  and  hit 
house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  ns  apostates  by  their  own 
order.  They  determined  to  found  a settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a small  stream  that  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a few  miles  above  Rome.  According 
to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went  before  the 
senate  and  said,  that  the  Fabii  were  willing  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Veiente?,  alone  and 
at  their  own  cost  Their  offer  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted, for  the  patricians  were  glad  to  see  them 
expose  themselvei  voluntarily  to  such  dangers.  Oo 
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the  day  after  Kaeso  bad  made  the  proposal  to  the 
senate,  306  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  grena.  as- 
sembled on  the  Quirinal  at  the  house  of  Kaeso, 
and  from  tbence  marched  with  the  consul  at  thinr 
bead  through  the  Cannema]  gate.  They  proceeded 
straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  where  they 
erect^  a fortress.  Here  they  took  up  their  abode 
along  with  their  families  and  clients,  and  for  2 
yean  continued  to  devastate  the  territory  of  Veii. 
They  were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  V’eientes  in 
477.  Ovid  says  that  the  Fabii  perished  on  the 
Ides  of  February  ; but  all  other  authorities  state 
that  they  were  destroyed  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Ramans  were  subsequently  cmiquered  by  the  Gaai# 
at  the  Ailia,  that  is,  on  the  15th  before  the  Kalends 
of  Seztilis,  June  the  )8tb.  The  whole  Fabia  sens 
perished  at  the  Cremera  with  the  exceptiea 
of  one  individual,  the  son  of  Marcus,  from 
whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  descendtd.^3.  X., 
brother  of  the  2 preceding,  was  consul  483,  and  s 
2nd  time  488.  In  the  latter  year  be  sained  x 
great  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  in  which  however 
his  colleague  the  consul  Cincianatus  and  his  brother 
Q.  Fabius  were  killed.  »4.  Q,,  ton  of  No.  3,  Jt 
said  te  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Fabh  who 
survived  the  deslniclion  of  his  gens  at  the  Cretnera. 
but  he  could  not  have  been  left  behind  at 
on  account  of  his  youth,  as  the  legend  relates, 
he  was  consul  10  years  afterwards.  He  was  con- 
sul 467,  a 2nd  time  in  465,and  a 3rd  time  in  45$. 
Fabius  was  a member  of  the  2nd  decetsvira^ 
(450),  and  went  into  exile  on  the  depoaition  of  ibe 
decemvirs. 

VibuUitit  Bofoa,  I>.,  a senator  and  a friend  of 
Pompey,  who  made  him  praefectns  fabrum  is  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Carsar  a: 
Corflnium  (49),  and  a 2nd  time  in  Spain  later  is 
the  year.  When  Caesar  landed  in  Greece  in  4rS, 
he  despatched  Vibullius  to  Pompey  with  offers  t£ 
peace.  Vibullius  made  the  greatest  haste  to  resrb 
Pompey,  in  order  to  give  him  the  earliest  inieli.- 
gcnce  of  the  arrival  of  his  enemy  in  Greece. 

Vicentia  or  leu  correctly  Yinoentfi 

(Vicentinus:  Ficensri),  a town  in  Veneiia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  and  a Homan  muuicipium  on  the  rivtr 
Togisonus. 

Victor,  Sex.  AnrSniu,a  Latin  writer,  Nourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  under  the  rto- 
peror  Constantius  and  hit  successors.  He  w.os  bon 
of  humble  parents,  but  rose  to  distinction  br  hj 
zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Julian  when  at  Sirmitus, 
he  was  appointed  by  that  prince  governor  of  emt 
division  of  Pannonia.  At  a subsequent  period,  be 
was  elevated  by  Theodosius  to  the  high  office  ef 
city  praefect,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  was  consul  along  wnk 
Valentinian  in  a.  d.  373.  The  following  works, 
which  present  in  a very  compressed  form  a coa- 
tinuous  record  of  Roman  affairs,  from  the  fahul«« 
ages  dovm  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodosios, 
have  all  been  ascribed  to  this  writer  ; bat  the  eve 
drnce  upon  which  the  determination  of  auihorship 
depends,  is  very  slender,  and  in  all  probability  lb* 
3rd  alone  belongs  to  the  Sex.  Aun-lius  Victer 
whom  we  hare  noticed  alwre: — 1.  Ont^o  Oe*tu 
fiomfmae^  in  23  chapters,  conuuning  the  of 

the  Rom.in  race,  from  Janus  and  Saturmu  down 
to  the  era  of  Romulus.  It  is  prohablr  a prtviuctMa 
of  some  of  the  later  grammarians  who  were  desUroci 
of  prefixing  a suitable  iutroductioo  to  the  scries. 
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2.  th  Tiru  UIuMiribut  Urbii  Wooirt/.  in  86  chnptcr*, 
commencing  with  the  birth  of  Koiuulut  and  H«nin», 
nnd  concluding  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  3. 
De  Catmirxfrtu^  in  4'2  chapters,  exhibiting  short 
biographies  of  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Constantius.  4 Epiiome  tie  CarMnbu*^  in  4B 
chapters,  commencing  with  Augustus  and  con* 
eluding  with  Theodosiua  These  tires  agree  for 
the  most  part  almost  word  fur  word  with  the 
preceding,  but  variations  may  here  and  there  be 
detected.  Moreover,  the  first  series  terminates 
with  Constantius,  but  the  second  comes  down  as 
low  as  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  best  edition 
of  these  4 pieces  is  by  Amtzenius,  Amst.  et  Tmj, 
Bat  17.33,  4 to. 

Victor,  PubUoi,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meratiou  of  the  principal  buildings  and  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according  to  the 
regions  of  Augustus,  which  has  generally  been 
respected  as  a work  of  great  authority  by  Italian 
antiquaries.  The  best  modem  scholars,  however, 
are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a similar  production 
aiciibed  to  J^KXTfS  UtrL'S,  cannot  be  received  in 
their  present  state  as  ancient  at  all,  but  must  be 
n-garded  as  mere  pieces  of  patchwork,  fabricated 
not  earlier  than  the  15th  century. 

Vlctdrla,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Evander  by  the 
command  of  Minerva  dedicated  on  mount  Pabitine 
a temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pallas.  On 
the  site  of  this  ancient  U>mple  a new  one  was 
built  by  L.  Postumius,  durittg  the  war  with  the 
Samnites  ; and  M.  Porcius  Cato  added  to  it  a 
chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  times  there 
existed  3 or  4 sanctuaries  of  Victory  at  Rome. 
Respecting  the  Greek  goddess  of  Victory  see 
Nn  K. 

Victoria  or  Victfirlnft,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rinus,  after  whose  death  she  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  coiups  (.Uo/er  Otsirorum);  and  coins 
Were  struck,  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  herself 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Marius,  and  then  to  Tetricus, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  slain,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a natural  death. 

- Victorinas.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
w'as  the  3rd  of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession  j 
ruled  Gaul  during  the  reign  of  Galliemis.  lie  was  | 
M^siinated  at  Agrippima  by  one  of  his  own 
officers  in  a.  d.  268,  after  reigning  somewhat  more 
than  a year.  — 2.  Bishop  of  P<rttaw  on  the  Drave 
In  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
turtohenstt^  or  Pid'jrifanj^  flourished  a.  d.  270 — 
2!>0,  and  lufferi-d  martyrdom  during  the  perse* 
eution  of  Diocletian,  probably  iu  303.  He  WTote 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but  all  his  works 
are  lost.  — 3.  C.  M&riai  Victorinas,  lunmmed 
J/er  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  taught  rhetoric 
at  Home  iu  the  middle  of  the  4 th  century,  with  so 
much  reputation  that  his  statue  was  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  In  bis  old  age  hr  embraced 
Christianity  ; and  when  the  edict  of  Julian,  pro- 
hibiting Christians  from  giving  instruction  in  po- 
lite literature,  was  promulgated,  Victnrinui  ch(«se 
to  shut  up  his  school  rather  than  deny  his  religion. 
Bmides  bis  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  theological  works,  many  of  which  are  extant, 
Victorinus  wrote  : — f’ominmtaritu  s.  EjpotUio  in 
flreronie  de  /nventione^  the  best  edition  of 

which  is  in  the  6th  volume  of  Orelli’t  edition  of 
Cicero,  2.  Art  Ortimmaiicn  de  Ortho^rophia  et 
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Raiione  AfrironpHy  a complete  and  voluminous 
treatise  upon  metres,  in  4 books,  printed  in  the 
GramMo/tcue  Lattnae  Attdoret  Amiupti  of  Puts* 
chius,  Hannov.  1605.  The  fame  enjoyed  by  Vic- 
torinus as  a public  instructor  does  not  gain  any 
accession  from  bis  worka  The  exposition  of  the 
De  jMventione  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain. "»4.  Moxi- 
mas  Victorinoi.  We  possets  three  short  tracts 
— 1.  De  Re  Grammatica;  2.  De  Carmine  JIe~ 
mieo ; 3.  De  UatUme  Metrorujn  i all  apparently 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  ascribed 
in  MSS.  to  a Maximus  V'ictoiinus  ; but  whether 
we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same  with  the  rhe- 
torician who  floarished  under  Constantius,  or  as 
an  independent  personage,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  They  were  printed  in  the  collectiou  of 
Putschius,  Hannov.  1605,  and  in  that  of  Linde- 
mann,  Lips.  1831. 

Victrix.  [VxNus.] 

Vidacasaea,  a tribe  of  the  Armorici  in  Gallia 
Luedum  nsis,  S.  of  the  modem  Caen. 

Vienna  (Viennensis  : l'ienne\  the  chief  town  of 
the  Allobroge*  in  Gallia  Lugduoensis,  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  S.  of  Lugdunum.  It  was  subsequently 
a Homan  colony,  and  b wealthy  and  fluurishiiig 
town.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  wm  the  capital 
of  the  province  called  after  it  Onllia  Viennensis. 
The  town  contains  several  Roman  remains, 

of  which  the  most  important  is  a temple,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a museiim. 

ViUItu  Annilif.  [.\nnalis.] 

Vtmin&lU.  [Roma.] 

Vincentiiu,  sumamed  lirinentls,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerins,  where  he  offi- 
ciated as  a presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a native 
of  Gaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  about  a.  d.  450.  His  fame  rests 
upon  a treatise  against  heretics,  compo>ed  in  434. 
It  commonly  bean  the  title  Commtmili^inm  pro 
CaihoHme  Jutei  anUcfuUate  et  mniver>UaU  advtrtus 
pmfanoM  omnium  Haereticorum  novUaUt,  The 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Baluzius,  8vo.  Paris, 
1663,  1669,  1684. 

Vlndalom,  a town  of  the  Cavarei  in  Gallia  Nar* 
bonensis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulg.*is 
and  the  Rhone. 

VindiUcIft,  a Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danul>e,  which  separated 
it  from  Germany,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetii  in  Oaul,  on  the  S.  by  Hhaetia,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  river  Genus  (/«*),  which  separated 
it  from  Noricum,  thus  correspond ing  to  the  N.E. 
art  of  Switzerland,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of 
VUrteniberg  and  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  was  originally  part  of  the  province  of 
Hhaetia,  and  was  conquered  by  TtWrius  in  tho 
reign  of  Augustus.  At  a later  time  Hhaetia  w'as 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Hftaetta  i*ri»ta  and 
Rhuriut  AVniiK^i,  the  Utter  of  w hich  names  was 
gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindelicla.  It 
was  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Diuiube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  Licias,  or  IJcus 
[!jreh)y  with  iu  tributary  the  Viiido,  Viiida,  or 
Virdo  (HVt/o«A),  the  Isanis  (/mc),  and  Oenut 
(/wa).  The  K.  part  of  the  I^ciis  Brigantinus  {txtke 
of  Conrtanee)  also  belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The 
greater  part  of  Vindelicia  was  a plain,  but  the  S. 

1 portion  wui  occupied  by  the  N.  slopes  of  tlie  Alpes 
{ Rhaeticae.  It  derived*  its  name  from  its  chief  iu* 
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habilanU,  tlie  a mvlike  people  dwelling 

in  the  S.  of  the  country.  Their  name  it  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  2 rivert,  V'inda  and 
Lieu*  ; but  it  it  more  likely  connected  with  the 
Celtic  word  Vind^  \^hich  U found  in  the  namet 
I'lK'/nhona,  I’lWomaguj,  CiWoniita*  dec.  The 
Vindelici  were  a Celtic  people,  and  were  cloaely 
connected  with  the  Khaeti,  with  whom  they  a^ 
frequently  tpoken  of  by  the  ancient  writen,  and 
along  with  whom  they  were  tubdued  by  Tiheriut, 
at  it  mentioned  above.  The  other  tribet  in  V'inde- 
licia  were  the  Brigantii  on  the  Lake  of  Conitance, 
the  Licatii  or  Licatet  on  the  I/«ch,  and  the  Breuni 
in  the  N.  of  Tyrol  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  in  the  province  waa  Augutta  Vindelicomm 
{Au^urff)^  at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 
Lieut,  which  wat  made  a Roman  colony,  a.  d.  14, 
and  wat  the  retidence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro* 
vince.  Tbit  town,  together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  handt  of  the  Alemanni 
in  the  4th  century,  and  from  this  time  the  popu« 
I.^tiun  of  the  country  appear*  to  have  been  entirely 
Geimaniied, 

Vindex,  C.  Jfllliif,  propraetor  of  Gallia  Celtica 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  flrit  of  the  Roman 
govemort  who  disowned  the  authority  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  aspire  to  the 
empire  himself,  but  oflered  it  to  Oalba.  Vir- 
giniui  Rufut,  the  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
marched  with  hit  anny  against  Vindex.  The  two 
generals  had  a conference  before  Vesontio  {Bf- 
suNfoa),  in  which  they  appear  to  have  come  to 
some  agreement;  but  at  Vindex  was  going  to 
enter  the  town,  he  was  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vinziniut,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Vindleltu,  a slave,  who  is  said  to  have  gi^en 
infonnatioti  m the  consuls  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
wat  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  j 
and  who  w'at  rewarded  in  consequence  with  liberty  I 
and  the  Roman  franchise.  He  it  taid  to  have  been 
the  flrst  slave  manumitted  by  the  yindicia^  the  ^ 
name  of  which  wat  derived  by  some  persons  from 
that  of  the  slave  ; but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  | 
out  the  absurdity  of  this  etymology.  I 

VindUL  [Vandili.]  , 

yindnii  (BelU  /We),  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Veneii  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Gaul. 

Yindlni  or  Vinnlas,  a mountain  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Astures. 

yisdobona  ( ViennOy  Engl.  ; HVa,  Germ.),  a 
tow'n  in  Paniionia,  on  the  Danube,  was  originally 
a Celtic  place,  aitd  subsequently  a Roman  muni* 
cipium.  Under  the  Romaiu  it  became  a town  of 
iuiportance  ; it  was  the  chief  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the  head  quarters  of  a 
itoinan  legion.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Auila,  but  continued  to  be  a flourishing  town  under 
the  Io)rnbards.  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  died,  A.  n.  180. 

yindoiiiisa  (B'lWtscA),  a town  in  Gallia  Bel> 
gica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Aar  and  Reu»s,  was  an  important  Roman  fortress 
in  the  country  of  the  Ilelvetii.  Several  Roman 
remains  have  l>ern  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  , 
ancient  town  ; and  the  foundations  of  walls,  the  I 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a subterranean  aque- 
duct, are  still  to  be  seen. 

yinloi,  T.,  consul  in  a.  d.  69  with  the  emperor 
Oalba,  and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  latter 
during  his  brief  reign.  He  recommended  Oalba 
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to  choose  Oiho  as  hi*  successor,  but  he  was  Dot- 
withstanding  killed  by  Olho's  soldiers,  after  the 
death  of  Galbo. 

yips&nia  Agrippina.  L Daughter  of  M.  Vip- 
saiiius  Agrippa  by  his  first  w'ife  Pooiponia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  Pomponias  Atricus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
step-son  Tiberius  by  whom  she  was  much  beloved; 
but  after  she  had  borne  him  a son,  Drusus  Ti- 
berius was  compelled  to  divorce  her  by  the  coen- 
mand  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  many  JuUa, 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  afterwards 
married  Asinius  Gallus.  She  died  in  a.  d.  *20.  •• 
8.  Daughter  of  M.  Vip*ani"A  Agrippa  by  his  scccxid 
wife  Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Agrip- 
pina. [Agrippina.] 
yipa&nini  Agrippa,  H [Agrippa.] 

yirbliu,  a Latin  divinity  worshipped  mloej 
with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  Mt.  He  is  said  to  have  be>en  the  tasM 
as  Hippolytus,  who  was  restored  to  life  by  Aearu- 
lapius  at  the  request  of  Diana.  He  was  placed 
by  this  goddess  under  the  care  of  the  nrmph 
Aricia,  and  received  the  name  of  V'irbina.  By  this 
nymph  he  became  the  fiither  of  a son,  who  was 
also  called  Virbius  nnd  whom  his  mother  aent  to 
the  assistance  of  Tumus  against  Aeneaa. 

yirdo.  [ViNDiLiciA.] 

yirgRlaa  or  yergilloi  Kaxo,  P.,  the  Roman 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  15ih  of  October,  B.  c. 
at  Andes  (Pieiofa),  a small  village  near  Mantes 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  Virgil's  father  probably  had  a 
small  estate  which  he  cultivated  : his  mother's 
name  was  Maia.  He  was  educated  at  Crecnoiu 
and  Mediolanum  (J/t/'un),  and  he  took  the  toga 
virilis  at  Cremona  on  the  day  on  which  he  coei- 
meiiced  his  16th  year  in  55.  It  is  said  k« 
subsequently  studied  at  Neapolis  (XapUt)  tmdrf 
Parthenius,  a native  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  he 
learned  Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  by  Syiaa 
an  Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome.  Vir^'i 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a learned  educat»dc. 
and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are  apparent  is 
them.  The  health  of  Viigilius  was  always  feeble, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  attempting  to  riw 
by  those  means  by  which  a Roman  gained  dis- 
tinction, oratory  and  the  practice  of  arms.  After 
completing  his  education,  V*irgil  appears  to  have 
retired  to  his  paternal  farm,  and  here  he  may  have 
written  some  of  the  small  pieces,  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  the  CW&r,  CVns,  A/orrfwas,  and 
others.  .After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  Octet  ah 
assigned  to  his  soldiers  lands  in  various  pans  «f 
Italy ; and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona  sod 
Mantua  was  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
soldiers  were  planted,  and  from  which  the  fomer 
possessors  were  dislodged.  Virgil  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  property.  It  it  said  that  it  was 
seised  by  a veteran  named  Claudius  or  Ciodios. 
and  that  Asinius  Pollio,  who  w*as  then  governor 
of  Gallia  Tnnspadana,  advised  V'irgil  to  ap^dv  t* 
Octavian  at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  Uod. 
and  that  Octavian  granted  his  request.  It  n 
supposed  that  Virgilius  wrote  the  Eclogue  whrdi 
stands  first  in  our  editions,  to  commemorate  hw 
gratitude  to  Octavian.  Virgil  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  before  Horace  was  and  lloraor 
L 5,  and  6.  55.  Ac.)  was  introduced  to  Mae- 
cenas by  Virgil  Whether  this  introduction  was 
in  41,  or  a little  later,  is  uncertain;  but  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  from  the  name  of  Maecenas  net 
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bfing  mentioned  in  the  Ecloguei  of  VirgiK  that  he 
himtrlf  wM  not  on  those  intimate  terms  with 
Miiecenat  which  ripened  into  friendship,  until 
after  they  were  wriueii.  Hormce,  in  one  of  his 
Satires  (StU.  i.  5),  in  which  he  describes  the 
joanieT  from  Rome  to  Bmndusiam,  mentions 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language  which 
shows  that  they  were  then  in  the  closest  intimacy. 
The  most  finished  work  of  Virgil,  his  Georpica„ 
an  agricultuml  poem,  w*ns  undertaken  at  the  sag* 
gestion  of  Maecenu  ((7eor^.  iii.  41).  The  con< 
eluding  lines  of  the  Oeorgisa  were  written  at 
Naples  {(w€orp.  ir.  559),  and  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted after  the  battle  of  Actium  B.  c.  31,  while 
Octavian  was  in  the  East.  (Corap.  (Jrorp.  ir,  560, 
and  ii.  171.)  His  Eclogues  had  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  probably  before  the  Georgica  were 
begun  (Geofv?.  ir.  565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil, 
the  A«neid^  was  probably  long  contemplated  by 
the  poet.  While  Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27), 
he  wrote  to  Virgil  to  express  his  wish  to  hare 
some  monument  of  his  poetical  talent.  V'irgil 
appears  to  hare  commenced  the  Aeneid  about  this 
time.  In  *23  died  Marcellas,  the  son  of  Octavia, 
Caesar's  sister,  by  her  first  husband ; and  as  Virgil 
lost  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  patron,  he 
introduced  into  his  6th  ^ok  of  the  Aeneid  (ftd3) 
the  well-known  alltuion  to  the  ririues  of  this 
youth,  who  w*ns  cut  off  by  a premature  death. 
Octaria  is  8.*iid  to  hare  been  present  when  the 
poet  was  reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son  and  to 
nave  fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded 
the  poet  munificently  for  his  excusable  flatter)*. 
As  M.*ircellus  did  not  die  till  23,  these  lines  were 
of  coarse  written  after  his  death,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  6lh  book  was 
written  so  late.  A passage  in  the  7th  book  (G06)  j 
appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving  back  the 
Parthian  standards,  which  event  belongs  to  20. 
When  Augustus  was  returning  from  Samos,  where  i 
he  had  s}Krnt  the  winter  of  2U,  he  met  Virgil  at  I 
Athena  The  poet,  it  is  said,  had  intended  to 
make  a tour  of  Greece,  bot  be  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Megan  and  thence  to  Italy.  His 
headth,  which  had  been  long  declining,  was  now 
cr»rapletely  broken,  and  be  died  soon  after  his  | 
arrival  at  Rrundusmm  on  the  2'2d  of  September, 
19,  not  having  quite  completed  his  5 1st  year, 
lilt  remains  were  transferred  to  Naples,  which 
liad  been  his  favourite  residence,  and  placed  on 
the  road  from  Naples  to  Puteoli  (/Virxi/o/i),  where 
a monument  is  still  shown,  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  poet.  The  inscription  said  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  tomb, 

••  Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere.  tenet  nunc 
Panhenope.  Cecini  paKua,  rura,  duces,” 

we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
jMiet.  V'irgil  named,  as  heredes  in  his  testament, 
iiis  half-brother  V'alerius  Proculus,  to  whom  be 
left  one-half  of  his  property,  and  also  Augustus, 
Maecenas,  L.  V'arius  and  Plotius  Tiicca.  It  is 
said  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wubed  to  hum  the 
Aeneiil,  to  which  he  had  not  given  the  finishing 
tonchoi,  but  his  friends  would  not  allow  him. 
Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to  he  done  with 
the  Aeneid,  it  was  preserved  and  publiih*-d  by  his 
friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The  poet  had  been 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his  patrons,  and  he 
left  bahind  him  a considerable  property  and  a 
bouse  on  the  Esquiline  HiU  near  tie  gardens  of 
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Maecenas.  He  used  bis  wealth  liberally,  and  his 
library,  which  was  doubtleu  a good  one,  was  eaty 
of  access.  He  used  to  send  his  parents  money 
every  year.  His  father,  who  became  blind,  did 
not  die  liefore  his  son  had  attained  a mature  age. 
Two  brothers  of  Virgil  also  died  before  him.  In 
his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a happy 
man.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him  ample 
means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisure,  and  he  had 
the  friendship  of  all  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
the  day,  among  whom  Horace  entertained  a strong 
affection  for  him.  He  was  an  amiable  good-tem- 
pered man,  free  from  the  moan  pns«ions  of  envy 
and  jealousy;  and  in  all  but  health  he  was  pros- 
perous. His  fame,  which  was  established  in  his 
lifetime,  was  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  in- 
heritance in  which  every  Roman  had  a share ; and 
his  works  became  school-books  even  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  fir  cen- 
turies after.  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  so<m 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  cntics. 
Auliis  Geliius  has  numerous  remarks  on  V^irgii, 
and  Macrobitis.  in  his  Saturnalia,  has  filled  four 
books  (iii  — vi.)  with  his  critical  remarks  on 
V'irgirs  poems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentaries of  V’irgil,  in  which  a great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  preserved, 
is  that  of  Servms  [SinvinN].  Virgil  is  one  of 
I the  most  difficult  of  the  Latin  authors,  not  so 
' much  for  the  form  of  the  expression,  though  that 
is  sometimes  ambiguous  enough,  but  from  tiie 
I great  variety  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to 
I attain  his  meaning  in  all  its  fulness.  V'irgil  was 
j the  great  poet  of  the  middle  ages  too.  To  him 
I Dante  paid  the  homage  of  his  superior  genius,  and 
owned  him  for  hi»  master  and  his  model.  Among 
the  vulgar  he  had  the  reputation  of  a conjurer,  a 
necromancer,  a w’orke r of  miracles : it  is  the  fate 
of  a great  name  to  be  embalmed  in  fiible.  — The 
1 0 short  poems  called  Duooltea  were  the  earliest 
works  of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between 
4l  and  37.  These  Hucolica  are  not  Uuculica  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which 
have  the  same  title.  They  have  all  a Bucolic 
form  and  colouring,  but  some  of  them  have  nothing 
more.  They  are  also  called  Eclogoe  or  Selections, 
but  this  name  may  not  have  originated  w'ith  the 
poet.  Their  merit  consists  in  their  versification, 
which  was  smoother  and  more  polished  than  the 
hexameters  which  the  Homans  had  yet  seen,  and 
in  many  natural  and  simple  touches.  But  as  an 
Attempt  to  transfer  the  Syracusan  muse  into  Icily, 
they  are  certainly  a future,  and  we  read  the 
pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  of  V'irgil  with  a very 
different  degree  of  pleasure.  The  4lh  Eclogue, 
entitled  Pollio,  which  may  have  been  written  in 
40,  after  the  pence  of  Bnindusiura.  has  mtthing  of 
the  pAitorml  character  about  it  It  is  olh-gorical, 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  aenig- 
niatical,  anything  in  fact  but  Bucolic.  The  1st 
Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment  with 
an  historical  basis.  The  2nd  Eclogue,  the  Alexis, 
is  an  amatory  poem,  with  a Bucolic  colnuring, 
which  indeed  is  the  choncteristic  of  all  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in  substance. 
The  3rd,  the  5th«  the  7th,  and  the  9th  are  more 
clearly  modelled  on  the  form  of  the  poems  of  his 
Sicilian  prototype  ; and  the  8th,  the  Pharma- 
centria,  is  a direct  imitation  of  the  original  Greek. 
The  lOih,  entitled  Gallus,  perhaps  written  the 
lut  of  all,  IS  a lo\a  poem,  which,  if  wriucu  iu 
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rle^r'ac  wouM  be  mnrr  a}»proprialelr  callet! 

Ri:  el^'jy  than  a Hiicolic — I he  iitorincu  or  “Ajh- 
cultural  Pcw'm  in  4 bookn  U a didactic  porm« 
which  Virctl  dedicated  to  his  patron  M ecenaa. 
He  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first 
bo-ik,  of  fruit  trees  in  the  second,  of  horw*s  and 
other  rattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth. 
In  this  poem  Virgil  shiiws  a ftreat  improvement 
both  in  his  taste  and  in  his  vertiiicntion.  Neither 
in  the  (ieor^ics  nor  elsew  here  has  Virgil  the  merit 
of  striking  oriirinality ; his  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  skilful  handling  of  borrowed  materials.  His 
subject,  which  w.Ts  by  no  means  promisinjf,  he 
treated  in  a manner  both  instructive  and  pleaiini;; 
for  he  has  given  many  useful  remarks  on  ak’r>- 
culture  and  diversified  the  dryness  of  didactic 
poetry  by  numerous  allusions  and  apt  emWlliih- 
ments,  and  some  occasttmal  digresi^inns  w'ithout 
wamiehnff  P>o  far  from  his  main  matter.  In  the 
first  hook  he  etmini-rates  the  subjects  of  his  poem, 
among  w*hich  is  the  treatment  of  Wes  ; yet  the 
niaimgcment  of  Wes  s«-ems  but  meagre  material 
for  one  fourth  of  the  whole  po«  m,  and  the  author 
accordingly  had  to  complete  the  fourth  book  with 
matter  somewhat  extraneous  — the  long  story  of 
Aristaetit.  The  Georgica  is  the  m(>Bl  hnishtd 
specimen  of  the  Latm  hexameter  which  we  have; 
and  the  rude  vigour  of  Lucretius  and  the  anti- 
quated rudeness  of  Kimius  are  here  replaced  br  a 
versification,  w’hich  in  its  kind  cannot  be  stir> 
po.Med.  The  Georgica  are  also  the  most  original 
poem  of  Virgil,  for  he  found  little  in  the  Works 
uud  /Aur#  of  Hesiod  that  could  furnish  him  with 
iuiits  fur  the  tre.'itnieiu  of  h:s  subject,  and  we  are 
not  luvare  that  there  was  any  work  which  he  could 
ex.*ictly  follow  as  n whole.  For  numerous  single 
lines  he  w*as  indebted  to  his  exteiiMvc  reading  of 
the  Greek  pi>rts.  — The  AeariV/,  or  adventures  of 
Aeneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poem  on 
the  inndel  of  the  Homeric  p«H>ins.  It  was  founded 
upon  an  old  Homan  tradition  that  Aeneas  and  his 
Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  the  founders 
of  the  Homan  name.  In  the  1st  book  we  have 
the  iU»ry  of  Aene.is  being  driven  by  a storm  on 
the  cr».ast  of  Africa,  and  Wing  hospitably  received 
by  Dido  qiie<*n  of  Carthage,  to  whom  he  relates 
in  the  ep'sode  of  the  ^nd  and  3rd  liooks  the  fall 
of  Troy  and  his  wanderings.  In  the  4th  book 
the  poet  h.os  eiaWrated  the  story  of  the  attach- 
meiitof  Dido  and  Aeneas  the  departure  of  Aeneas 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Carthaginian  queen.  The  5lh  book 
contains  the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  6th  the  landing 
of  Aeneas  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to 
the  infernal  regions,  where  he  sees  his  father  An- 
chises,  and  has  a prophetic  vision  of  the  glorious 
destinies  of  his  race  and  of  the  future  heroes  of 
Home.  In  t!ie  first  6 books  the  adventures  af 
I ’1  Vises  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  model,  and  these 
liouks  contain  more  variety  of  incident  and  situ- 
ation th.in  those  which  follow.  The  critics  have 
discoven>d  an  anachronism  in  the  visit  of  Aeneas 
to  Carthage,  w'hich  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
founded  until  two  centimes  after  the  fell  of  Troy, 
but  this  is  a matter  which  we  may  leave  without 
discussion,  or  admit  without  allowing  it  to  be  a 
)K)etical  defect.  The  last  Q books,  the  history  of 
the  struggles  of  Aonc.is  in  Italy,  are  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  battles  of  the  Ilia<l.  Latinus, 
the  king  of  the  Latini,  ofers  the  Trojan  hero  his 
slaughter  Lavinia  in  marriage,  who  had  been  be- 
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Irothed  to  Tunius,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Ratr’i. 
The  contest  is  ended  by  the  death  of  Toraui,  wb« 
fells  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.  The  furttmes  of 
Aeneas  and  his  6nal  settlement  in  Italv  are  th« 
subject  of  the  Aeneid,  but  the  glories  of  R>'Be 
and  of  the  Julian  house,  to  which  Auj^tus  be- 
longed, axe  ind  recUy  the  poet's  theme.  In  the 
hrst  book  the  foundation  of  AUta  Longa  ii  pre- 
mised by  Jupiter  to  Venus  fAeaeaf,  i,  ’J54),  aihl 
the  transfer  of  empire  from  Aiba  to  Koine;  feoQ 
the  line  of  Aeneas  will  descend  the  •*Tro»aa 
Caesac,”  whose  empire  will  only  be  limited  br 
the  ocean,  and  whose  glory  by  the  heavens.  Toe 
future  rivalry  between  Rome  and  C-arthage,  ar.d 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Rome  are  pretiicted.  Tot 
poems  abound  in  allusioas  to  the  history  of  R.-^ ; 
and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  con^rm  and  emW-l:>h 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan  origin  of  tW 
Homan  state,  and  the  descent  of  the  Julii  frr>« 
Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the  poem.  It  is  ob- 
jected to  the  Aeneid  that  it  has  not  the  amtv  of 
construction  either  of  the  Iliad  or  of  the  Odv^t, 
and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  antique  siro^Hitr 
which  characterises  these  two  poems.  Aeneas,  tse 
hrm,  is  an  insipid  kind  of  personage,  and  a moch 
su|H'rior  interest  is  excited  by  savage  Mezer  - 
lius,  and  also  by  Tumus,  the  unfortunate  rbsl 
of  Aeneas.  Virgil  imitated  other  poets  bes'd^s 
Homer,  and  be  has  occasionally  borrowed  fr>ca 
them,  especially  from  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  If 
Virgil's  subject  was  difficult  to  iarest  with  ic- 
leresl,  that  is  bis  apology ; but  it  cannot  W denwf 
that  nniny  parts  of  his  poem  are  succesafullr  ela- 
borated, and  that  particular  scene*  and  tncrccBit 
are  treated  with  true  poetic  spirit.  Tne  kutan.ai 
colouring  which  pervades  it,  and  the  great  amoar.t 
of  antiquarian  learning  which  he  has  acattert-i 
through  it,  make  the  Aeneid  a study  far  the  fais- 
torian  of  Home.  VirgiPs  good  sense  and  taste  a."e 
always  conspicnotu,  and  make  up  for  the  def-et 
of  originality.  As  a whole,  the  Aeneid  leaves  bs 
strong  impresiion,  which  arise*  from  the  tact  tizs;t 
it  is  not  really  a national  poem,  like  the  Iliad  sr 
the  Odyssey,  the  monument  of  an  age  of  wbict 
we  have  no  other  lit«  rary  monament ; it  » s 
learned  poem,  the  productimi  of  an  age  in  wkicii  it 
does  not  appear  as  an  embodiment  of  the  catiorjd 
feeling,  but  as  a monument  of  the  talent  and 
dustry  of  an  individual.  Virgil  has  the  merit  *f 
being  the  best  of  the  Roman  epic  poets,  super-*e 
l>oth  to  Ennius  who  preceded  him,  and  on  wbaa 
he  levied  contributions  and  to  Lucan,  SiUtis  lul^- 
ais  &nd  Valerius  Flaccus  who  belong  to  a kucr 
age.  The  passion  for  rhetorical  display,  wic!i 
characterises  all  the  literatnre  of  HomeJ  U muca 
less  otTcnsive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  who  fedowed 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry. — The  larger  editions 
of  Virgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which 
attributed  to  him,  and  may  have  been  among  b.s 
earlier  works.  The  CaJe*  or  Gnat  is  a kind  « 
Bucolic  poem  in  413  hexameters,  often  very  *b- 
scure;  the  OVts,  or  the  mythu*  of  Scrlks  ik* 
daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  in  5<il  ken- 
meters,  ha*  been  attributed  to  Cornelias  GaHia 
and  others ; the  Aforetum,  in  1 23  rersea,  the 
of  a compound  mess,  is  a poem  ia  hexameters.  «a 
the  daily  labour  of  a caltivmtor,  but  it  cootairs 
only  the  description  of  the  labours  of  the  first  part 
of  the  day.  which  consist  in  preparing  the  M<w^- 
turn;  the  Cupcj,  in  elegiac  verse,  is  an  invitaboo 
by  a female  tavern  keeper  or  servxnt  attached  u 
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t Cnupona,  to  pasMugm  to  com«  in  and  enjoy 
tiiemtoiveo.  There  are  alao  14  ihort  piece*  in 
various  metre*,  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
OxtaUda,  That  addressed  ^ Ad  Venerem  **  shows 
that  the  writer,  whoever  be  was,  bad  a talent  for 
elegiac  poetry.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Virgil 
the  best  are  by  Burxnann,  Amsterdam,  1746,  4 
volt.  4to. ; by  lleyne,  1767 — 1775,  Lips.  4 volt. 
8vo.,  of  which  the  4th  edition  contains  important 
improvements,  by  Wagner,  Lips  1830,  4 vols. 
hro. ; and  by  Forbiger,  Lipe.  1845—1846,  3 volt. 

8 TO. 

Virginia,  daughter  of  L.  Virginiut,  a brave 
centurion,  was  a beautifol  and  innocent  girl,  be- 
trothed to  L.  Ictliua  Her  beauty  czciled  the 
lust  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  who  got  one 
of  hit  clients  to  seise  the  damsel  and  claim  lier  as 
bis  slave.  The  case  was  broaglit  before  the  de- 
cemvir for  decision  ; her  friends  begged  him  to 
postpone  his  jodginent  till  her  fisther  could  be 
fetched  from  the  camp,  and  odfered  to  give  security 
for  the  appearance  of  the  maiden.  Appius,  fearing 
a riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause  stand  over  till  the 
nest  day ; but  on  the  following  morning  he  pro« 
nuunced  sentence,  assigning  Virginia  to  his  freed- 
man.  Her  father,  who  bod  come  froni  the  camp, 
seeing  that  all  hope  was  gone,  prayed  the  decemvir 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  one  word  to  tlM  nurse  in 
bis  daughter's  hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther she  wo*  really  his  daughter.  The  request  was 
granted ; Virgiiiius  drew  them  both  aside,  and 
anatching  up  a butcher's  knife  from  one  of  the 
stalls,  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  esclaim- 
ing,  **  There  is  no  way  hut  ibis  to  keep  thee  free." 
In  vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  stop  him.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him  ; and  bolding  bis  bloody 
knife  on  high,  lie  rushed  to  the  gale  of  the  city, 
and  hastened  to  the  Roman  comp.  The  result  is 
known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, who  u'ere  deprived  of  tbeir  power,  and  the 
old  form  of  government  was  restored.  L.  Virgiuiu* 
was  the  hrst  who  was  elected  tribune,  and  he  has- 
tened te  uke  revenge  upon  bis  cruel  enemy.  Hy 
his  orders  Appius  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await 
bis  trial,  and  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
in  order  to  avoid  a more  ignominious  death. 

Virginia  or  Vorglnla  Oani,  patrician  and  ple- 
beian. The  patrician  Virgiiiii  freqoently  hlled  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  They  ail  bore  the  cognomen  of 
TrKodu%  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  require  a separate  notice. 

Virglxuai,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  whose  tragic 
fate  occaMoni  d the  downfall  of  the  decemvira,  a.  c. 
449.  (ViooiNU.) 

Virglnlua  Rofoo,  consul  a.  o.  63,  and  governor 
of  Upper  Germany  at  tlie  time  of  the  revolt  of 
Julius  Vindes  in  Gaul  (6H).  The  soldiers  of 
Virginias  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  empire; 
but  he  refused  the  honour,  and  marched  against 
Vmdez,  who  perished  before  Vesoiitio.  [ViNnix.] 
After  the  drath  of  Nero,  V'irgiums  supported  the 
claims  of  Gallia,  and  sccoinpanied  him  to  Kunie. 
After  Othu't  death,  the  soldiers  again  attempted 
to  proclaim  Virginias  emperor,  and  in  consequence 
of  iiU  refusal  of  the  honour,  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  bis  life.  Virginias  died  in  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  in  his  3rd  consulship,  a.  d.  97,  at  83  years 
of  age.  He  was  honoured  with  a public  funeral, 
and  his  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  the  historian 
Taciuu,  who  was  then  cousuL  The  younger 
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I Pliny,  of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or 
guardian,  also  roentioru  him  with  praise. 

VIrlkthua,  a celebrated  Lusitanian.  is  described 
by  the  Homans  as  originally  a shepherd  or  hunts- 
man, and  afterwards  a robber,  or,  as  he  would  l>e 
called  in  Spain  in  the  present  day,  a raerilla  chief. 
His  character  is  drawn  veni*  favouraoly  by  many 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  celebrate  his  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  particularly  shown  in  the  fair 
division  of  the  spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy. 
Viriathus  was  one  of  the  Ltisitaiiisuu  who  escaped 
the  tieocberous  and  savage  massacre  of  the  people 
by  the  proconsul  Galba  in  il  c.  150.  [OaLBa, 
No.  2.]  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  country^  wrongs.  He  collected  a formidable 
force,  and  for  several  successive  years  he  defeated 
one  Homan  army  after  another.  At  length,  in  140, 
the  proconsul  Fabius  Servilianus  concluded  a peace 
with  Viriathus,  in  order  to  save  bis  army,  which 
had  been  enclosed  by  the  LutiLinians  in  a moun- 
tain pass,  much  in  the  same  way  a*  their  onceators 
hod  been  by  the  Samuites  at  the  Caudine  Forks. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  senate;  but  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  oummand 
of  Further  Spain  in  140,  renewed  the  war,  and 
shortly  afterwards  procured  the  assassination  of 
Viriathua  by  bribing  3 of  bis  friend*. 

yiriAomorai.  L Or  Britomartus,  the  leader 
of  the  Gauls,  slain  by  Mnrcellus.  [Mabcollua, 
No.  i.]»2.  Or  Vlrdtunanu,  n chiefuin  of  ibo 
Aedui,  whom  Caesar  had  raised  from  a low  rank 
to  the  highest  honour,  but  who  afterwards  joined 
the  Oault  in  their  great  revolt  in  Bi  c.  52. 

VirtUB,  the  Roman  personification  of  manly 
valour.  She  was  represented  with  a short  timir, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a helmet  on  her  head, 
a spear  in  her  left  band,  a sword  in  the  right,  and 
standing  with  her  right  foot  on  a helmet.  A 
temple  of  Virtu*  was  built  by  Marcelius  close  to 
one  of  Honor.  [Honob.] 

VueaUXBOt. 8p. Cbs^ui.  [CAasiuA,  No.  l.J 

Vift&iB  ( Engl.  ; HViciise/,  Oerm.),  an 
important  river  ofOermony,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Germany  and  Sarmatio,  rising  in  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva  and  falling  into  the  Alsre  Suevicum  or 
the  BhIuc. 

YUorgU  (Heaer),  an  important  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  Ptolemy 
makes  it  rise  in  M.  Melil»oeus,  because  the  liomans 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  souiheru  course  of 
the  Weser  b^w  Minden. 

VltoUlua.  1.  Ik,  father  of  the  emperor,  was  a 
cemsummate  fiatterer,  and  by  his  aru  he  gained 
promotion.  After  being  consul  in  a.  d.  34.  he  bad 
been  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  had  mado 
favourable  terms  of  peace  with  Aitaboous.  But 
all  ibis  only  excited  Caligula’s  jeolou^,  and  be 
sent  for  Vitellius  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
governor  saved  himself  by  his  abject  humiliation 
and  the  gross  flattery  which  pleas^  and  softened 
the  savage  tyrant,  lie  paid  the  like  attention  to 
Claudius  and  Messalina,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  twice  consul  with  Claudius,  and  censor.* 
2.  Ik,  ton  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of  the 
emperor,  was  consul  in  48.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  party  of  Vesposun  on  his  brother's  fall* 
8.  A.,  Homan  emperd^,  from  January  2nd  to  Ifo- 
cember  2*2nd,  a.  d.  69,  was  the  son  of  No.  1.  Ho 
was  consul  during  the  first  6 months  of  48,  and 
his  brother  Lucius  during  the  6 following  mootha. 
11c  had  some  knowledge  of  IcUen  and  secue 
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quetice.  Hit  ma<l<*  him  * fiivoarit^  of  Ti* 
beriui,  Caiui  Caligula,  Claudiua,  and  Nero,  who 
loaded  him  with  farours.  People  were  much  lur- 
prited  when  Galba  chose  such  a man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  bad  no 
militarv  talent  His  great  talent  was  eating  and 
drinking.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  proclaimed 
him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis  {Coiot^me) 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  69.  His  generals  Kabius 
V'alens  and  Caecina  marched  into  Italy,  defeated 
Otho's  troops  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
and  thus  secured  for  V'lteilius  the  undisputed 
command  of  Italy.  The  soldiers  of  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  the  Utter,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Vitellius,  V'itellius  reached  Rome  in  July.  He 
did  not  disturb  any  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  had  been  given  by  Nero,  Galba,  and  Otho; 
nor  did  he  confiscate  any  person's  property. 
Though  some  of  Otho's  adherents  were  put  to 
death,  he  let  the  next  of  kin  uke  their  property. 
But  though  he  shom-ed  moderation  in  this  port  of 
his  conduct,  he  showed  none  in  his  expenses.  He 
was  a glutton  and  an  epicure,  and  bis  chief  amuse- 
ment was  the  table,  on  which  he  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian,  who  had 
at  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vitellius, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st 
of  July.  Vespasian  was  speedily  recognised  hy 
all  the  Ka»t;  and  the  legions  of  Illyricum  under 
Antomus  Primus  entered  the  N.  of  Italy  and  de- 
clared for  Vespasian.  Vitellius  despatched  Cae- 
cina with  a powerful  force  to  oppose  Primus*  but 
Cnecina  was  not  faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus 
defeated  the  V'itellians  in  two  battles,  and  after- 
wards took  and  pilUged  the  city  of  Cremona. 
Pnmus  then  marched  upon  Home,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  after  much  hghiing.  Vitelliiu 
was  seized  in  the  palace,  led  through  the  streets 
with  evr-ry  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  dragged 
to  the  GenioiiUe  Scalae,  where  he  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows.  His  head  was  carried  about 
Rome,  and  bis  body  was  dragged  into  the  Tiber; 
but  it  was  afterwards  intern^  by  his  wife  Ga> 
leria  Fundana.  A few  days  before  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  l^n  burnt  in  the  assault 
made  by  his  soidiers  upon  this  building,  where 
Flarius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  had  taken  refuge. 

Vitruylut  PoUXo,  M.,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  a few  facts  contained  in  scattered 
passages  of  his  own  work.  He  appears  to  have 
served  as  a military  engineer  under  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  African  war,  B.  c.  46,  and  he  was  broken 
dowm  with  age  when  he  composed  his  work,  which 
IS  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Augustus.  (The 
name  of  the  em;>eror  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
dedication,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Augustus.)  The  oliject  of  his  work  appears  to 
hare  had  reference  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his 
subject.  He  professes  his  intention  to  furnish 
the  empemr  with  a standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  buildings  he  had  already  erected,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  he  might  afterwards  erect ; 
which  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to 
protest  against  the  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
was  really  his  intention  appears  from  several  other 
arguments,  and  especially  from  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  unworthy  means  by  which  architecu 
obtained  wealth  and  favour,  with  which  be  con- 
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trasts  his  own  moderation  and  contentment  in  bW 
more  obscure  position.  In  a word,  companuivrl' 
unsucceuful  as  an  architect,  for  we  have  no  build- 
ing of  his  menti<»ned  except  the  basilica  at  Fanuze. 
he  attempted  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  upon  the  theory  of  his  art ; and  in  this  be 
has  been  toIeraUy  successful.  His  work  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  those  written  by  mure- 
rous  Greek  architects,  whom  be  meutions  cbic^y 
in  the  preface  to  bis  7th  bo(dt,and  by  some  Rocaao 
writers  on  architecture.  Its  chief  defecu  are  m 
brevity,  of  which  Vitruvius  himself  boasts,  an-i 
which  he  often  carries  so  6ir  as  to  be  uainteil  - 
gible,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  aU'le,  arising  la 
part  from  the  natural  difficulty  of  tecknicai  lan- 
guage, but  in  part  also  from  the  author's  want  ii 
skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes  his  imperfect 

comprehension  of  his  Greek  auiboritiea.  H is  worit 
is  entitled  IM  AreJuUeimra  Libri  X.  In  tbe  /t/w 
Axht,  after  the  dedication  to  the  emperor,  and  s 
general  description  of  the  science  of  arcbitect«>, 
and  an  account  of  tbe  proper  education  of  an  airhi- 
tect,  he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a proper  site  for  s 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  ns  fortificatioos, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it  The 
Book  is  on  the  materials  used  in  building.  Ta« 
Ti^rd  and  Fimrik  Book*  are  devoted  to  templet 
and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  cmploved  la 
them,  namely,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  li^vric,  ar:<i 
Tuscan.  The  FiJXk  Book  relates  to  public  budd- 
ings, the  Suetk  to  private  houses,  and  the 
to  interior  decorations  The  Ki^tk  is  on  tbe 
subject  of  water ; the  mode  of  finding  it ; its  dif- 
ferent kinds;  and  the  various  modes  of  convetmg 
it  for  the  supply  of  cities  The  A’lwtA  Book  Ursts 
of  various  kinds  of  sun-disls  and  other  in»trutner>ci 
for  measuring  time ; and  the  TmUk  of  ilie  inachi0» 
used  in  building,  and  of  military  engines 
book  has  a pretace,  upon  some  matter  more  ee  leas 
connected  with  the  subject ; and  these  prrfice* 
are  the  source  of  most  of  our  information  about  the 
author.  Tbe  best  editions  of  Vitruvius  sire  tbkwe 
of  Schneider,  3 vols.  Lips.  1807,  1808,  8ro. ; sf 
Stratico,  4 vols,  Udine,  1825-^0,  with  plstM 
and  a Lemcon  Viinttianum ; and  of  Marx;, 
4 vols,  Rom.  1836,  fol. 

Yoc&tet,  a people  in  Gallia  Aqaitanica,  dsrec- 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tanisates  Socsiates 
and  Kiusates,  probably  in  the  modem  T'amn  sr 
Tfunan. 

Tocetitli  (Bozber^\  a mountain  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Jars 

Voconlna  Saza.  [Saks.] 

Yoeontid,  a powerful  and  important  people  m 
Gallia  Narbonensis  inhabiting  the  S.  E.  part  el 
Dauphin^,  and  a port  of  Provence  between  the  Iha: 
and  the  Durance,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbe  A'Jo- 
broges,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  ShItcv  and  Aibiorc;:. 
Their  countrv  contained  large  and  beautiful  rallers 
between  the  mountains,  in  which  good  wine  wa* 
groan.  They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  ts 
live  under  their  own  Ua-s,  and.  though  m a Ro- 
man province,  they  a-ere  the  alliee  and  tiot  tbe 
subjects  of  Home. 

Y%g4itxis  or  Yotgiftia  a range  of 

moumains  in  Gaul  in  the  territory  of  the  Lmgr«>rs 
running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separating  n» 
liAsin  from  that  of  the  Mosells  The-  hvHrs  S- 
qtiana  (.SeiMe),  Arar  (SodaeX  and  tbe  Maacl's 
\ rise  in  these  mountains 

Yolsadtun,  a strong  fortress  io  Armeua  Ma«, 
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iome  days'  journey  W.  of  Artaxata,  mentioned  by 
I'acitua  {Ann.  xiii.  39). 

VdlAtema  ( Volaterranni : called  by 

he  Ktruacant  VeUthrit  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
.he  Etruscan  Confederation,  wtu  built  on  a lofty 
sill,  about  1800  En|{IUh  feet  abore  the  level  of  the 
tea,  rising  from  a deep  valley,  and  precipitous  on 
•very  side.  The  city  was  about  4 or  5 miles  in 
rircuit.  It  was  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  the  Cun- 
f«-demtion,  and  possessed  an  extensive  territory. 
Its  dominions  extended  K.-ward  as  far  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Arretium,  which  was  50  miles  distant ; 
W.-ward  as  fur  as  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
more  than  20  miles  o6f ; and  &-ward  at  least  as 
fur  AS  Fopulonia,  which  was  either  a colony  or  an 
acquisition  of  Vulatetrae.  In  consequence  of  pos> 
testing  the  2 great  ports  of  Luna  and  Fopulonia, 
Voluterrae,  though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  powerful  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  Vo- 
laterrae  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  5 cities  which. 
Acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  deter- 
mined to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius  Priscus  ; 
hut  its  name  is  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Homans,  and  we  liave  no  record  of  its  conquest 
hy  the  latter.  V'olateime,  like  most  of  the  Emu- 
can  cities,  espoused  the  Marian  porty  against  Sulla  ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a siege  of  two  years  that  the 
city  fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  Cicero  speaks  of  Vola- 
terrae  as  a municipium,  and  a military  colony  was 
founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate.  It  continued 
tn  be  a place  of  importance  even  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  ; and  it  was  for  a time  the 
residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  who  fixed  their 
court  here  on  account  of  the  natural  strength  of  the 
aite.  The  modem  town  covers  but  a small  portion 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.  It  con- 
tains, however,  several  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  are  the  funily  tomb  of  the  Caecinae, 
and  a double  gateway,  nearly  30  feet  deep,  united 
by  parallel  walls  of  very  massive  character. 
voUterr&na  Vada.  (Vsoa,  No.  3.] 

Voloaa,  a powerful  Celtic  people  in  Oallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  divided  into  the  2 tribes  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages  and  V'olcae  Arecumici,  extending  from 
the  Pvrenees  and  the  frontiers  of  Aquitaiiia  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  They  lived  under 
their  own  laws,  without  being  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  Jus  Latii.  The  Tectosages  inhabited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  from  the  Pyrenees 
as  far  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  E.  part 
from  Narbo  to  the  Rhone.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Tectosages  was  Tulosa.  A portion  of  the  Tec- 
tosages left  their  native  country  under  Rrennus, 
and  were  one  of  the  3 great  tribes  into  which  the 
Galstiaiii  in  Asia  Minor  were  divided.  [OaLatia.] 
Volcitltu  Sedigitui.  (SBDtuiTt;a.] 

Told  or  YolcL  1.  (Volcientes.  pi.:  IVci),  an 
inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Tarquinii,  was  about  2 miles  in  circuit,  and  was 
situated  upon  a bill  of  no  great  elevation.  Of  the 
history  of  this  city  we  know  nothing.  It  is  only 
menUoned  in  the  catalogues  of  thegeographerm,and 
in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that 
its  eitixens,  in  conjunction  with  the  V’olsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Coruncanius,  B.C* 
280.  Dut  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  the  vast 
treasorts  of  ancient  art  which  they  contain,  prove 
that  Vuld  must  at  one  time  have  been  a powerful 
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and  flourishing  city.  These  tombs  were  only 
diKovered  in  1828.  and  have  yielded  a greater 
number  of  works  of  art  than  have  been  discovered 
in  any  other  parts  of  Etruria.  •••8.  (Volcentes, 
Volcentani.  pi.  ; Tof/o),  a town  in  Lucania,  36 
miles  S.  E.  of  Paestum,  on  the  road  to  Buxentum. 
Volero  Pabiniu.  [PuBLiLti'a.] 

Yologotot.  the  name  of  5 kings  of  Perth ia. 
[AbsacbsXXIII.,  XXVII.,  XXVllI.,  XXIX., 
XXX.] 

Yolad,  an  ancient  people  in  Latium,  but  ori- 
ginally distinct  from  the  Latina,  dwelt  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Liria,  and  extended  down  to  tiie 
Tyrrhene  sea.  Their  language  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  Umbrian.  They  were  from  an  early  period 
engaged  in  almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  not  completely  subdued  by  the 
latter  till  a.  c.  338,  from  which  lime  they  disappear 
from  hiktorv. 

YoUlnU'  nr  Yuldnli  (Volsiniensis  : BoUe»a\ 
called  Yelaina  or  Yelaoiut  by  the  Etruscana,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  And  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  situated 
on  a lofty  hill  on  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake 
called  after  it,  Laciu  VoUiniaaaia  and  Ynlaiaieii- 
aia  {Lupo  di  Boittmt).  V'olsinii  is  flrst  mentioned 
in  B.  a 392,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  the  Ro- 
man territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Homans,  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a 20  years' 
truce  on  huniiliating  terms.  The  Volsiniensesalso 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  in  31 1,  294.  and 
280,  but  were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been  Anally  sub- 
dued. On  their  Anal  subjugation  their  city  was 
raxed  to  the  ground  by  the  Homans,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  settle  on  a leu  defensible 
site  in  the  plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands 
the  modem  iioUma^  also  became  a place  of  im- 
portance. It  WAS  the  birth-place  of  hrjaims,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains.  It  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  hill,  N.  E.  of  BoUeua,  above  the 
remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre.  From  the 
Iaicus  Volsiniensis  the  river  Marta  issues  ; and  the 
lake  contains  2 beautiful  islands. 

Yoltoroloi,  or  Ynltorclof,  T.,  of  Crotona,  one 
of  Catiline's  conspirators,  was  sent  by  I^nlulus  to 
accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroget  to 
I Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  the  ambasaadors 
on  the  MuWian  bridge,  and  brought  before  the 
senate  by  Cicero,  Volturcius  turned  informer  upon 
obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 

Yolanualt,  wife  of  Coriolanus.  [CoAioLANna. ) 

Yolnpla,  or  Yoluptaa,  the  personiAcation  of 
sensual  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  who  was 
honoured  with  a temple  near  the  porta  Romanula. 

Yoloaltoni.  son  of  the  emperor  Trebonianus 
Oallus,  upon  wliom  hit  father  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  in  a.  o.  251,  and  of  Augustus  in  252.  He 
was  slain  along  with  bis  father  in  254.  [Galluk.] 

L.  YSlfialoa  Ma«ci%iiQa,  a jurist,  was  in  the 
consilium  of  Antoninns  Pius,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  M.  Aurelius.  Maecianus  wrote  several 
works ; and  there  are  44  excerpts  from  his  writings 
in  the  IhgesL  A treatise,  IM  J$m  et  is 

attributed  to  him,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
authorship.  It  is  edited  by  Becking,  Bonn,  163). 

Y5HUu  or  YMSttia.  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  gens,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome 
with  Titus  Talius.  [VALaaiA  Obns.] 

Yoxo&ntia  ( yomamo),  a small  river  in  Picenum. 

3o  3 
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VcnSziei.  the  nairie  of  two  kin^  of  Parthia. 
(Ar*.a.m  XVUl.,  XXII.] 

VopuctU,  a Homan  pracnorarn,  it(rnified  a tviiv 
cbil(i«  who  wa«  bom  iaf«%  while  the  other  twin 
died  before  birth.  Like  many  ether  ancient  Ro- 
Tiuin  pmenumeuff  it  waa  afterwards  msed  aa  a co^ 
tiomen. 

VdpUctiB«  FliTlu,  a natire  of  Syraciiae,  and 
one  of  the  6 Srriptnrtt  //iiloriae  floa* 

n«hed  about  A.  D.  dUO.  Ilia  name  ia  pretixed  to 
the  hiosrmphiea  of  — I.  Aureliaxma  ; 2.  Tacitus  ; 
3.  Flonamia;  4.  Pmbua;  5.  The  four  tyrmota, 
Kirmua,  Saitirninua,  Proculua,and  Honoaua;  6.  Ca- 
ma  ; 7.  Numeriamia;  8.  Carinus;  at  this  point  be 
atopt,  decUrins  that  Diocletian,  and  those  who 
follow,  d^'mand  a more  elevated  style  of  compo* 
aition.  F«»r  ediunnt,  see  CAPiToLlsta, 

VoigSfoa.  1 Vou  Beta.  ] 

ToliSnof  KonUnui.  {Montanus.] 

Ynlc&nlaa  Inaiilae.  [.\buliae  Insilai.] 

Vule&KU.  the  Homan  (rod  of  hre,  whose  name 
aeenii  to  be  connected  with  ^oAjere,  and 

J'ulmen,  His  worship  was  of  eonaiderable  political 
importance  at  Home,  for  a temple  is  said  to  have 
Imen  erected  to  him  close  by  the  comitium  as  early 
na  the  time  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  in  which  the 
*2  kin^  a<wd  to  ni*‘et  and  settle  the  atUira  of  the 
state,  and  near  which  the  popular  assembly  was 
held.  Tatius  is  reported  to  have  established  the 
worship  of  Vulcan  alonfi^  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Homulus  to  hare  dedicated  to  him  a quadH|ra 
after  his  victory  over  the  Fidenatans,  and  to  have 
art  up  a statue  of  himself  near  the  temple.  Ac* 
corJinif  to  others  the  temple  was  built  by  Romulus 
liimself,  w'ho  also  planted  near  it  the  sacred  lotus- 
tree  which  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Pliny, 
'rhose  circumstances,  and  what  is  related  of  the 
lotus-tree,  show  that  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like 
that  of  V'esta,  was  retarded  as  a central  point  of  the 
whole  state,  and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without 
a raeaninir  that  the  teni{>le  of  Concord  was  siibse> 
qucniJy  built  within  the  same  district.  The  most 
ancient  fesii\-al  in  honour  of  Vulcan  seems  to  have 
l*een  the  Fomacalia  or  Fumalia,  Vulcan  beinn  the 
(T»d  of  furnaces;  but  his  treat  festival  was  called 
Vulcanalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
AugiisL  The  Roman  poeu  transfer  all  the  stories 
which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their 
own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having  in  the  course 
of  time  been  completely  identitied.  Res(»ecting 
the  Greek  divinity,  see  Hipmaestc*. 

Valet  [V'oLCi,] 

ValgientM.  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Narbo* 
neuMs,  whose  chief  town  was  Apia  Julia  (A/4  ). 

Vulsinit  [ VoLsiMii.] 

VoIfO,  Kanllua.  1.  L.,  consul  b.  c.  256  with 
M.  Aiilius  Hesfulus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  his  colleague.  (For  detail*  see  HBGVLt'a, 
No.  3.]  Vulso  retunud  to  Italy  at  the  fall  of  the 
vear  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the  ho- 
iio'ir  of  a triumph.  In  250  Vulso  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Serranus,  and 
with  hit  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of  Lily- 
iMieum.  — 2.  Cn.,  curule  aedile  197,  praetor  with 
^«icily  as  his  province  195,  and  consul  189.  He 
was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the  peace 
which  Skipio  Asiaticus  had  made  with  Anliochus, 
and  to  arranee  the  affairs  of  Asia.  He  attacked 
and  conquered  the  Gallograeci  or  Galatians  in  Asia 
Minor  without  waiting  for  any  formal  instructions 
from  the  senate.  lie  set  out  on  bis  return  to  Italy 
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in  1 88,  bot  in  his  inarch  through  Thrace  be  taf- 
fered  mack  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and 
lost  a consideimble  pan  of  the  booty  he  had  ob- 
tained in  Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  His 
triamph  was  a brilliant  one,  but  bis  canpaign  m 
Asia  had  a pemicieas  influtmoe  upon  the  m<imls  of 
his  countrymen.  He  had  allowed  bis  anar  every 
kind  of  licence,  and  his  soldiers  intn»dand  into 
the  city  the  luxuries  of  the  Ea<>t. 

Vultar,  a mountain  dividmf  Apulia  and  La- 
cania  near  Venusio,  is  a branch  of  the  Apenninew. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Horace  as  one  of  the  hannts  of 
his  youth.  From  it  the  E.  wind  was  called 
Vnltitr&nf  by  the  Romans. 

Vultvaum  (Cutef  ds  ro/hmso),  a town  ia 
Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vultumtis, 
was  originally  a fortress  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  a later  time  it  was  made 
a colony. 

Vultaraoi  ( VollmmoX  the  chief  river  in  Cas>- 
pania,  rising  in  the  Apennines  in  Saraniam,  azd 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  principal  afBmests 
are  Color  (6 Wore),  Tamaras  (Tasstsra),  and 
SabatoB  (.Sohofo). 

X. 

Xanthippi  (Hordi'irry),  wifs  of  Socrates,  said 
to  be  a woman  of  a peevish  and  qaarrclsome  dispo* 
sition. 

Xaathippttl  (Bdr9ts-r»v).  L Son  of  .Anphron 
and  father  of  Pericles  In  8.C.  490,  he  impeatbed 
Miltiades  on  his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  the  island  of  Paros.  He  sec- 
reeded  Themistocles  as  commander  of  the  Atbenwn 
Heet  in  479,  and  commanded  the  Athenians  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Mycale.^2.  The  elder  of  the 
2 legitimate  sons  of  Pericie*,  Paralus  bemc  the 
younger.  For  details,  see  Parall's.  — « 8.  Tee 
Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginians 
against  Regulus.  For  details, see  Rbovlcr,  No.  3. 
Xanthippus  appears  to  have  left  Carthage  a sbert 
lime  after  his  victory  over  Regulus. 

Xanthos  (Bdr9of)  L A lyric  poet,  older  thaa 
Stesichoms,  who  mentioned  him  in  ot>e  at  least  of 
his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him  in  arose  «f 
them.  Xanthus  may  be  placed  about  B.  c,  859. 
No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive.  •■•8.  A cele- 
brated Lydian  historian,  older  than  HerodoCiLV 
who  dourished  about  n.  c.  480.  The  genutnenew 
of  the  Four  Books  q/*  Lydian  History  which  the 
ancients  possessed  under  the  name  of  Xamhos. 
and  of  which  some  considerable  fragments  bare 
come  down  to  us,  was  questioned  by  some  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  themselves.  There  bat  been 
considerable  controversy  resp*'cting  the  genuuieaess 
of  this  work  among  modem  scholars.  It  is  certain 
that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  is 
spurious  ; and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
I the  work  from  which  they  are  udeen  is  the  pr»- 
I duction  of  an  Alexandrian  graranMuiaa,  founded 
I upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus. 

Xa&thui  (Bdvdov),  rivers.  1.  [Scamanoer.} 
*—■2.  {EiAtn  C4tts),  the  chief  river  of  Lyeia.  nses 
in  M.  Taurus,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Lycia. 
and  flows  S.  through  Lycia,  between  M.  Cragus 
and  M.  Massicytus,  in  a large  plain  railed  the 
Plain  of  Xanthus  (rh  Edefliev  v«4io»>,  falling  at 
last  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a little  W.  uf 
Patara.  Though  not  a large  river,  it  U aavigaUe 
for  a considerable  part  of  its  courae. 
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XastAui  (SiftfoT : Xanthius:  Gunik^ 

Ru.)»  the  mo»t  6unous  city  of  Lyeia,  stood  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  lanie  name,  60  stadia 
from  iu  mouth.  Twice  in  the  course  of  iu  history 
it  sustained  sieves,  which  terminated  in  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  inhabitanU  with  their  property, 
first  against  the  Persians  under  Harpagus,  and  long 
afterwards  against  the  Romans  under  Unitaa  The 
city  was  never  restored  after  its  destruction  on  the 
latter  occasion.  Xanthus  was  rich  in  temples  and 
tmibs,  and  other  monuments  of  a most  interesting 
cnarmcier  of  art.  Among  its  temples  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  of  Sarpedon  and  of  the 
Lycian  Apollo  j besides  which  there  was  a re- 
nowned sanctuary  of  Latona  (rh  AifTwoe),  near 
the  river  Xanthus,  10  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and 
60  suHia  from  the  city.  The  splendid  ruins  of 
Xanthus  have  recently  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  Sir  C.  Fellowei  and  his  coadjutors,  and  several 
important  remains  of  its  works  of  art  are  now  ex- 
hibited in  the  British  Museum  nnder  the  name  of 
the  Xaiithian  Marbles. 

XitBithxu  (S^rapx^>)-  ^ Son  of  Sophron, 

and,  like  his  father,  a celebrated  writer  of  mimes. 
He  flourished  during  the  Rhegian  War  (B.  c. 
399 — 389),  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  ••2.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who 
lived  aa  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
3.  Of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  a Peripatetic  philosopher 
and  grammarian,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  heard 
him.  He  taught  first  at  Alexandria,  afterwards  at 
Athens,  and  last  at  Rome,  where  be  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Augustus. 

XenUdet  (Hcnd^T^t),  a Corinthian,  who  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Diogenes  tlie  Cynic,  when 
he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  at  a slave. 

Xenippa  (prob.  Uratippa),  a city  of  Sogdiana, 
mentioned  by  Curtiut. 

Xl^ficles  (HseoKAfif).  1.  An  Athenian  tmgic 
poet,  son  of  Carcinus,  who  a-as  alto  a tragic  poet, 
and  a contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  who  attacks 
him  on  severid  occasions.  His  poetry  seems  to 
have  lieeii  indilTorent,  and  to  have  resembled  the 
worse  parts  of  Kuripide* ; but  be  obtained  a victory 
over  Enripidet,  B.  c:  415.  There  was  another  trasric 
poet  of  the  name  of  Xonocles,  a grandson  of  the 
preceding,  of  whom  no  pnrticulars  are  recorded. 
••3.  All  Athenian  architect,  of  the  demos  of 
Chnlargot,  was  one  of  the  architects  who  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Demeter,  at 
Eleiuis.  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Xeil5crfit«t  ( U*yoKpdirriy ).  1.  The  ph  ilosopher, 
was  a naiive  of  Chalccdon.  He  was  born  b.  c. 
399,  and  died  311  at  the  age  of  80.  He  attached 
himself  first  to  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  and  after- 
wards, while  still  a youth,  to  Plato,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of 
Plato  he  betook  himself,  with  Aristotle,  to  Her- 
mias,  tyrant  of  Atameus ; and,  after  bis  return  to 
Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a later  time  to 
Antipater  during  the  Lamian  war.  He  it  said 
to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  naluml 
grace  j but  these  defects  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  persevering  industry,  pure  benevolence, 
freedom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a moral  earnest- 
ness which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  he 
is  said  to  have  ex{>erienced  the  fickleness  of  popular 
favour,  and  l>eing  too  p^r  to  pay  the  protectiem- 
mmey  (^crotaios'),  (o  have  bew  anred  only  by 
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the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgiis,  He  became 
president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the  death 
of  Speusippus,  who  was  ^wed  down  by  sickness, 
and  he  occupied  that  post  for  25  years. — The 
importance  of  Xenocratea  is  shown  by  the  fiict 
that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  hit 
doctrines,  and  that  Panaetins  and  Cicero  entertained 
a high  regard  for  him.  Of  his  numerous  works 
only  the  titles  have  coroe  down  to  ua  2.  A 
physician  of  Aphrodisias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  after  Christ.  Be- 
sides some  short  fragments  of  his  writings  there  is 
extant  a little  essay  by  him,  entitled  flspl  rfir  dwh 
Twv  Tfxxpvjs,  **  De  Alimmlo  ex  Aqtia- 

tilibos,"  which  is  an  interesting  record  of  the 
state  of  Natural  History  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Edited  by  Franz,  1774,  Lips.,  and  by 
Coray,  1794,  Neap.,  and  1814,  Paria"~3.  A 
statuary  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  w'as  the  pupil 
either  of  Tiiicrates  or  of  Biithyorates.  He  also 
wrote  works  upon  the  art  He  flourished  about 
& c.  260. 

Xenficrlttlf  (SeK^frprror),  of  Locri  Kpizephyrii, 
in  Lower  Italy,  a musician  and  lyric  poet  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  second  school  of  Dorian  music, 
which  was  founded  by  Thaletas,  and  was  a coiu- 
I poser  of  Paeans. 

I XanSph&llBff  (Zero^drqr),  a celebrated  philo- 
sopher, was  a native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished 
between  a c.  540  and  500.  He  was  a poet  ns 
well  as  a philosopher,  and  considerable  fiu.::nients 
have  come  dow*n  to  us  of  hit  elegies,  and  of  a 
didactic  poem  **  On  Nature.”  According  to  the 
fragments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  hnd  left  hit 
native  land  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already 
lived  67  years  in  Hellas,  when,  at  the  age  of  92, 
he  compel  that  elegy.  He  quitted  Colophon  as 
a fugitive  nr  exile,  and  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is  mentioned  os  the 
founder  of  the  Kleatic  school  of  philosophy.  He 
sung  in  one  of  his  poems  of  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  Xenophanes  was  usually  regarded  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of 
the  oneness  of  the  miiverse.  The  Deity  was  in 
his  view  the  animating  power  of  the  universe, 
which  is  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  words,  that, 
directing  his  glance  on  the  whole  universe,  Xeno- 
phanes said,  •*  God  is  the  One.** 

XfindpUn  L The  .Athenian,  was 

the  son  of  Oryllus,  and  a native  of  the  demus 
ErchU.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
! it  is  approximated  to  by  the  fact  (hat  Xenophon 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  after  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the  philo- 
sopher, on  his  shnulderi  and  c.i.**ried  a distance  of 
several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Delium  was  (ought 
B.  C.  424  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeoli.vns, 
and  Xenophon  therefore  could  not  well  have  been 
bom  after  444.  The  time  of  his  death  also  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  micteni  writer.  Lucian  says 
that  be  attained  to  above  the  age  of  90,  and 
Xenophon  himself  mentions  the  asMssiimtion  of 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  which  happened  in  357. 
Between  424  and  357,  there  is  a period  of  67 
year*,  and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  X'-nophon 
being  alive  nearly  70  years  after  Socrati's  saved 
his  life  at  Delirnn.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  intimacy  xvhich  might  have 
arisen  from  JSocrates  saving  his  life.  The  roost 
memorable  event  m Xeaophon's  life  is  hit  con- 
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iiectum  with  the  Greek  armj,  which  marched 
iiiuler  Ctfus  against  Aruxerxei  in  401.  Xeno- 
phon hiin«4flf  mentions  iii.  i)the  circnm* 

■lances  under  which  he  joined  this  army.  Proxenui, 
a friend  of  Xenophon,  was  already  with  Cyras, 
and  lie  invited  Xenophon  to  come  to  Sardis,  and 
praiiiised  to  introduce  him  to  the  Persian  prince. 
Xenophon  consulted  his  master  Soctates,  who  ad- 
rised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it 
was  rather  a batardoua  matter  for  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  Cyrus,  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  enemy  of 
Athens.  Xenophon  went  to  Delphi,  but  be  did 
not  ask  the  god  whether  he  should  go  or  not:  he 
proluibly  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  merely  asked 
to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  that  he 
might  be  successful  in  bis  intended  enterprise. 
Socrates  was  not  satisfied  with  his  pupil's  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle,  but  as  he  had  got  an  answer, 
he  told  him  to  go  ; and  Xenophon  went  to  .Surdis, 
which  Cyras  was  just  about  to  leave.  He  accom- 
panied Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  battle  of 
Cuimxa.  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  bis  barbarian  troops 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  on 
the  wide  plaint  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  after  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
Clearchus  and  other  of  the  Greek  commanders  by 
the  PiT«iau  satrap  Tissapheraes,  that  Xenophon 
Gime  forward.  He  had  held  no  command  in  the 
anny  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he  in  fact  served  as  a 
soldier.  He  was  now  elected  one  of  the  generals, 
and  took  the  principal  part  in  conducting  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris 
over  the  high  table  lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus 
(Trebizond  ),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trapezui 
the  troo[is  were  conducted  to  Chrrsopolis,  which  is 
oppos;te  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in  great 
distress,  and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  en* 
tered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace.  As 
the  I^icrdaemouians  under  Thimbron  were  now  at 
war  with  Tissaphemes  and  Pharaabazus,  Xeno- 
phon ami  his  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  army 
of  Thimbron,  and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  join  Thimbron  399.  Xenophon,  who  was 
very  poor,  made  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Calais  with  his  troops  liefure  they  joined  Thimbron,  to 
plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a Persian  named 
Asidntes.  The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children, 
and  all  his  moveables  wms  seized;  and  Xenophon,  by  , 
tills  roblHfry,  replenished  his  empty  pockets  (Anal. 
vii.  8.  23).  He  tells  the  story  himself  as  if  he  were 
not  asfiaraed  of  it.  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in 
3.99,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Xenophon  w*as 
banished  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that 
event.  Xenophon  was  not  banished  at  the  time 
w hen  he  was  leading  the  troops  back  to  Thimbron 
{Anufj.  vii.  7*  57),  but  hit  expreuion  rather  seems 
to  imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  doing 
after  the  troops  joined  Thimbron.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  his  movements,  the  conclusion  ought  to 
be  that  he  stayed  in  Asia,  and  probably  with 
Thimbron  and  his  successor  Dercyllidas.  Agesi- 
laus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  commanding  the  l^e- 
davmonian  forces  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  in  396, 
and  Xenophon  w*aa  with  him  at  least  during  part 
of  the  campaign.  When  Agesiiaus  was  recalled 
(3941,  Xenophon  accompanied  him  ; and  be  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle 
which  they  fought  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the 
Atheuians.  It  seems  that  be  went  to  Sparta  with 
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I Agesilaos  after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  ion 
I after  he  settled  at  Scilltis  in  Elis  not  ftf  hsn 
Olympia,  a spot  of  which  he  has  given  a desert 
tion  in  the  Amilxuis  (v.  3.  7,  dec.).  Hen*  he  w%i 
joined  by  his  wife  Philesia  and  his  children.  Hu 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta.  Xenophon  w 
now  an  exile,  and  a Lacedaemonian  v>  far  ss  he 
could  become  one.  His  time  during  his  long  ivu* 
denoe  at  SciUus  was  employed  in  h anting,  vti'jbz. 
and  entertaining  fats  fiienda  ; and  perhtps  the 
Anaba*u  and  paut  of  the  HeUenioa^  were  compased 
here.  The  treatise  on  hunting  and  that  os  the 
horse  were  probably  also  written  during  this  imt, 
when  arousemeut  and  exercise  of  that  kind  fonaid 
part  of  his  occupation.  Xenophon  was  ait  Isn  ei- 
polled  from  his  quiet  retreat  at  Scillns  by  the 
Eleauis  after  remaining  there  about  *20  vftn. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens  vat 
repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulos,  but  it  a 
uncertain  in  what  year.  In  the  battle  o(  Man- 
tinea,  which  was  fought  36*2,  the  Spartans  and  the 
Atheniauis  were  opposed  to  the  Thebans,  ad 
Xenophon's  2 sons,  Oryllas  and  Diodorus, 
on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Gryllos  fell  in  the  u&e 
battle  in  which  Epaminnndas  lost  his  life.  Thff* 
is  DO  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  renmied  to 
Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Coricth 
after  bis  expulsion  finm  SciUus,  and  asweksor 
nothing  more,  we  auume  that  he  died  there.  IV 
Hipparckieui  was  written  after  the  repeal  of 
decree  of  banishment,  and  the  treatise  on  tV 
revenues  of  Athens.  The  events  alluded  t#  is 
the  Kpilogus  to  the  Cyrepaedia  (viiL  8.  4)  sh*v 
tlwit  the  Epilogus  at  least  was  written  after  SS'i' 
The  time  of  his  death  may  have  been  a fev  T<in 
later.  The  following  is  a list  of  XenopboD  S 
1.  The  AmtintU  ('Avdfcuris)  or  the  History  of  ^ 
Expedition  of  the  Younger  Cynia,  and  of  ihereiwt 
of  the  Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  his  array.  It  ^ 
divided  into  7 books.  This  work  has  imfnoitsliwd 
Xenophon's  name.  It  is  a clear  and  pleasing 
rative,  written  in  a simple  style,  free  fron  ifTiOs- 
tion  ; and  it  gives  a great  deal  of  curious  iofocBi- 
tion  on  the  country  which  was  traversed  bytV 
retreating  Greeks,  and  on  the  mannen  of  tV 
people.  It  was  the  first  work  which  made  tV 
' Greeks  acquainted  with  some  portions  of  the  Pe^ 

I sian  empire,  and  it  showed  the  weakness  of  tVt 
' extensive  monarchy.  The  skirmishes  of  the  rh 
treating  Greeks  with  their  enemies  and  the  batti<s 
with  some  of  the  barbarian  tribea  are  not 
events  as  elevate  the  work  to  the  character  sf  > 
military  history,  nor  can  it  as  such  be  cooi|V^ 
with  Caesar's  Commentaries.  2.  The 
('EXAijriad)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  into  7 b<^*- 
and  comprehend  the  space  of  48  years,  fnm  iV 
time  when  the  history  of  Thucydides  ends  [Tl(^ 
cvfiiDKs]  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  362.  De 
H«lUmca  is  generally  a dry  narrative  of  ewsts. 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  tVw 
which  gives  a special  interest  to  the  work, 
events  of  importance  are  briefly  treated,  bat  ■ k* 
striking  incidents  are  presented  with  sone  psm- 
cularitr.  3.  The  Cyr^paedia  (KoporeuXsss)  is  ^ 
books,  is  a kind  of  political  romance,  the  bask  ^ 
which  is  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  ^ 
Persian  monarchy.  It  shows  how  citizens  iR  ** 
be  made  virtuous  and  brave ; and  Cyras  is  tV 
model  of  a wise  and  good  ruler.  As  a history  a 
has  no  authority  at  ail.  Xenophon  ad<^^  ^ 
current  stories  at  to  Cyrus  and  the  chief  eveno^ 
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hU  rei^,  without  anj  intention  of  »ubjecting  them  | 
to  a critical  examination  ; nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  picture  of  Persian  morals  and 
Persian  discipline  is  any  thing  more  than  a hetiun.  I 
Xenophon's  object  was  to  represent  what  a state  I 
might  be,  and  he  placed  the  scene  of  his  fiction  far  | 
enough  to  give  it  the  colour  of  possibility.  His  | 
own  philosophical  notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta 
were  the  re^  materials  out  of  which  he  constructed 
his  political  system.  The  Cyropaedh  it  evidence 
enough  that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  political 
constitution  of  his  own  country,  and  that  a well* 
ordered  monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a democracy  like  Athens.  4.  The 
Agestlaus  (’Ay>7i7i’Aaof)  is  a panegyric  on  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 

5.  The  Hiyparchieu*  ('Iirrapx^^^*)  '•  * treatise  on 
the  duties  of  a commander  of  cavalr}',  and  it  con* 
tains  many  militarj'  precepts.  6.  The  IM  Re 
Eqvestriy  a treatise  on  the  Horse  (TnriK^),  was 
written  after  the  IlipparcJuaUj  to  which  treatise 
he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Horse. 
The  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship,  as 
regards  the  rider : it  shows  how  a man  is  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  buying  a horse,  how  a horse  is  to 
be  trained,  and  the  like.  7.  The  Cyn^peticua 
(KieT^criKdt)  is  a treatise  on  hunting;  and  on 
the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  training  of  dogs  ; on 
the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  m^e  of  taking 
them.  It  is  a treatise  written  by  a genuine  sports* 
man,  who  loved  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  ; and  it  nuiy  be  read  with  delight  by  any 
sportsman  who  deserves  the  name.  8,  9.  The 
Rfapubltca  Laced nevtonior urn  ktiA  Reapttblicu  Athe- 
nienaium^  the  2 treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  (Aax<3eu^Wwr  TIoAiTtia,  and  ‘hfh\pcdtav 
riuAtrcia),  were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine 
Works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients.  They 
pass,  however,  under  his  name,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appears  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  authorship.  The  writer 
clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions. 
10.  The  IM  Vrctiyalibu*^  a treatise  on  the  Revenues 
of  Athens  (fldpoi  ^ w*p\  Tlpo<rd8wi')  is  designed  to 
show  how  the  public  revenue  of  Athens  may  be 
improved.  11.  The  AfemoraUiia  of  Socrates,  in  4 
books  {* Awourtifiotftvnara  Swapdroi't),  was  whiten 
by  Xenophon  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  master 
against  the  charge  of  iirrligiun  and  of  corrupting 
the  Athenian  youth.  Socrates  ia  represented  as 
holding  a senes  of  conversations,  in  which  he 
developes  and  inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his 
peculiar  fashion.  It  is  entirely  a practical  work, 
inch  as  we  might  expect  from  the  (iractical  nature 
of  Xenophon’s  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 
Socrates  as  he  laugbL  It  is  true  that  it  may 
exhibit  only  one  aide  of  the  Socratic  argiimenu* 
tion,  and  tiiat  it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties 
and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large  a space 
in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xenophon  was  a 
hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and 
anxious  to  defend  his  memory.  The  charges 
against  Socrat*'S  for  which  he  sulfered  were,  that 
**  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods 
which  the  state  believed  in,  and  in  introducing 
other  new  daemons  (Soi/sdsia) : he  was  also  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  youth.**  Xenophon  replies  to 
these  two  charges  specihcally  ; and  he  then  goes 
on  to  show  what  Socrates*  mi^e  of  life  was.  The 
whole  treatise  is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the  ! 
charge  for  which  Socrates  was  executed,  and  it  is,  | 
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therefore,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a com- 
plete exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a genuine 
picture  of  the  man,  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the 
most  valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Socrates.  12.  The  Af^^py 
of  SoeraUt  (*AwoAo7fa  ^wKpdrovt  irphs  roift 
iiK<urrds)  is  a short  speech,  containing  the  reasons 
which  induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It 
is  not  a first-rate  performance  ; and  is  considered 
by  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by  Xeno- 
phon. 13.  TheSymporiurn  ( Su^irdcnor).  or  Ikinquet 
of  Philosophers,  in  which  Xenophon  delineates  the 
character  of  Socrates.  The  speakers  are  8ui>posed 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Callias,  a rich  Athenian,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathenaea.  Socrates 
and  others  are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  in- 
teresting as  a picture  of  an  Atlienian  drinking 
party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversation  with 
which  it  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and 
friendship  is  discussed.  14.  The  //leru  ^ 

TvpayviKOi)  is  a dialogue  between  king  Hiero  and 
Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers 
and  difficnities  incident  to  an  exalted  station,  and 
the  superior  happiness  of  a private  man.  The  poet, 
on  the  other  band,  enumerates  the  advantages 
which  the  posieivion  of  power  gives,  and  the  means 
which  it  offers  of  oblicing  and  doing  services.  15. 
The  Oeevnomicus  (Outoeouiadr)  is  a dialogue  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Critobulus,  in  which  i^rates 
gives  instruction  in  the  art  called  Oeconomic, 
which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a household 
and  of  a man's  property.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  Xenophon.— ~ All  antiquity  and  all 
modem  writers  agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great 
merit  as  a wriUT  of  a plain,  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  unaffected  style.  His  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  pure  philosophical  speculation : he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things  ; and  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophy w’as  a strong  belief  in  a divine  mediation  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon's  complete  works  is  by  Schneider,  Lips. 
181.%  6 rols.  8vo.«2.  The  Ephesian,  the  author 
of  a romance,  still  extant,  entitled  Epie>iaca^  or 
the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas  (*E^«<Tjaad, 
rd  aar&  aal  *A€poK6fArte).  The  style  of 

the  w'ork  is  simple,  and  the  stery  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
personages  introduced.  The  adventures  are  of  a 
very  improbable  kind.  Tbe  age  when  Xenophon 
lived  is  uncertain.  He  is  proltably  the  oldest  of 
the  Greek  romance  writers.  The  l^st  editions  of 
his  work  are  by  Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818,  and  by 
Paisow,  Lips.  1833. 

Xentet  I.  King  of  Persia  a r.  48^— 

465.  Tbe  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  to 
signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the  tame 
word  as  the  Zend  haiAra  and  the  Sanscrit  kahatra^ 
**a  king.**  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Atossa.  Darius  was  married  twice.  By  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  he  had  3 children 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  ; and  by  hts 
second  wife,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had 
4 children  after  he  had  become  king.  Artabaianes, 
tbe  eldest  son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes, 
tbe  eldest  ton  of  the  Utter,  each  laid  claim  to  tbe 
fuccesstan  ; but  Darius  decided  in  favour  of 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  bis 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  father  at  the  Wginning  of 
: 485.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  bis  pre- 
I pantioDt  agmiost  Greece,  whicb  bad  been  inters 
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ruptwl  by  ihe  rfTolt  of  the  Egyptians.  The  first 
care  nf  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  the  latter  people  to 
snhjrctioit.  He  accordingly  inraded  Egypt  at  the 
Wginning  of  the  2d  year  of  hU  reign  (&  c.  484), 
compelled  the  people  again  to  submit  to  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  ami  then  returned  to  Persia,  leaving  his 
brother  Achaenienea  governor  of  Egypt.  The 
next  4 years  were  devoted  to  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  480  he  set 
out  from  Sardis  on  his  memorable  expedition 
ngninit  Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
hridire  of  boats,  and  continued  his  inarch  through 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  DoriKui,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  ilebrus. 
Here  he  resolved  to  number  both  his  land  and  naval 
forces.  Herodotus  has  left  us  a most  minute  and 
interesting  catalogue  of  the  nations  comprising  this 
mighty  army  with  their  various  military  equip- 
tiieiits  and  different  modes  of  fighting.  The  land 
forces,  contained  46  nations.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
foil.)  In  his  march  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, Xerses  received  a still  further  accession 
of  strength  ; and  when  be  reached  Thermopylae 
the  land  and  sea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610 
lighting  men.  This  does  not  include  the  at- 
tendants, the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision 
•hips,  &C.,  which  according  to  the  supposition  of 
jlorudotus  were  more  in  number  than  the  fight- 
ing men  ; but  supposing  them  to  have  been  equal, 
tlie  total  number  of  male  persons  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  to 'Fhermoprlae  reach  the  astounding  figure 
of  5,283.220  ! -Such  a vast  numl«r  must  be  dis- 
missed as  incredible  ; but,  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a maximum  of  effort 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  provisions  had 
f>een  collected  for  3 yean  before  along  the  line  of 
march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxes  were  greater  th.m  were  ever  assembled  in 
ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of 
history.  After  the  review  of  Doriscus  Xerxes 
continued  his  march  through  Thrace.  On  rraching 
Acanthus,  near  the  isthmus  of  Alhos,  Xerxes  left 
his  Heet,  which  received  orders  to  sail  through  the 
canal  that  bad  been  previously  dug  across  the 
i*thmus— and  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible 
[Athos] — and  await  his  arrival  at  Therme,  after- 
wanis  called  Themsalunica.  After  joining  his  fleet 
at  Therme,  Xerxes  marched  through  Macedonui 
and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
till  he  reached  Thermopylae.  Here  the  Greeks 
resolved  to  make  a stand.  Leonidas,  king  of 
S|tarta.  conducted  a land  force  to  Thermopylae  ; 
and  his  colleague  Eurybiadcs  sailed  w'ilh  the 
Greek  fleet  to  the  N.  of  Rulioea,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  N.  coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and 
was  called  .Artemisium  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea.  Xerxes  arrived 
in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Thermopylae, 
but  his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a violent  atomi  and 
hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Sepias  in  Magnesia,  by 
which  at  least  400  ships  of  war  were  destroyed, 
os  well  as  an  immense  number  of  transports. 
Xerxes  attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  but  his  troojM  were  repulsed 
again  and  again  by  Leonidas  ; till  a Malian,  of  the 
name  of  Kphialtes,  show'ed  the  Persians  a pass 
over  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas 
and  hit  Sjiartans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all 
slain.  [Leunidas.]  On  the  same  days  on  which 
Leonidas  was  fighting  with  the  land  forces  of 
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Xerxes,  the  Qredc  ships  at  Artemisium  attided 
the  Persian  fleet.  In  the  first  battle,  the  Gr«e«t 
had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  foUnving  eight  the 
Persian  ships  suffered  still  more  from  a vioket 
storm.  Two  days  afterwards  the  contest  vsi 
renewed  : and  both  sides  fought  w'ilh  the  greste*: 
courage.  Although  the  Greeks  at  the  base  tell 
maintained  their  position,  and  had  destroved  s 
great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  yet  their  otd 
loss  was  considerable,  and  half  the  Alhenisii  ikifs 
were  disabled.  Under  these  circumstances  Ue 
Greek  commanders  abandoned  Arteniiiiom  tai 
retired  to  Salamis,  opposite  the  S.  W.  coast  of 
Attica.  It  was  now  too  late  to  send  an  snuT  into 
Boeotia,  and  Attica  thus  lay  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  invader.  The  AthruisDS 
moved  their  women,  children,  and  infirm  persomio 
Salamis,  Aegina,  and  Troeien.  Meantime  Xerin 
marched  through  Phocis  and  noeotia,andsibiisth 
reached  Athena  About  the  same  time  s»  Xert^s 
entered  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  btyflf 
Phalcnim.  He  now  resolved  upon  an  engognocr.: 
with  the  Greek  fleet.  The  histoiy  of  this  xaemf- 
able  battle,  of  the  previous  di^aensioos  amoDC  tfie 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  the  glorious  virtoryofthe 
Greeks  at  the  last,  is  related  elsewhere.  [Thixu- 
TOCLBH.1  Xerxes  witnessed  the  battle  fromslofiv 
seat,  which  was  erected  for  him  on  the  shore  ofths 
mainland  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount 
leos,  and  thus  beheld  with  bis  own  eyes  the  idd 
and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  amiamenL 
now  became  alarmed  for  his  owm  safety,  sod  re- 
solved to  leave  Greece  immediately.  He  m 
confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  Mojdnnius, 
undertook  to  complete  the  conquest  with  SfKf.OOO 
of  his  troops.  Xerxes  left  Mardonius  the  Dsnber 
of  troops  which  he  requested,  and  with  the  reouu:^ 
der  set  out  on  his  march  homewarda  He  reac^^d 
the  Hellespont  in  45  days  from  the  lin»  t>f  w 
dopirtuns  from  Attica.  On  arriving  at  the  HePe*- 
pout,  he  found  the  bridge  of  bmts  destrovrc 
by  a storm,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia  b? 

He  entered  Sardis  towards  the  end  of  the  war 
480.  In  the  following  year,  479,  the  w 
; continued  in  Greece;  but  Mardonius  wasdefestei 
at  Plataea  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Gtwl*- 
and  on  the  same  day  another  victory  was 
over  the  Persians  at  MycaJe  in  Ionia.  Ncxiy^^> 
47H,  the  Persians  lost  their  last  postesVnxi  u 
Europe  by  the  capture  of  Se*tos  on  the  HcU«<P'** 
Thus  the  struggle  was  virtually  brought  to  sn 
though  the  war  still  continued  for  several  vein 
longer.  We  know  little  more  of  the  perwwal  tis- 
tory  of  Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  in  465,  aft«f  • 

' reign  of  20  years,  by  Artab.-mus,  who  aspired  t* 

l>ecuine  king  of  Persia.  Xerxes  was  succeeded  hr 
hissunARTAXERXS.sl.~II.  The  ouly  legiua*^ 
son  of  .Artaxerxes  1.,  succeeded  hu  father  u 
of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  murdered  afierath^ci 
reign  of  only  2 months  by  his  half-brother  ><* 
dianus,  who  thus  became  king. 

Xiphllinu  (SxipiATror),  uf  Trapems,  wsf  > 
monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  ahridgeiBr^t 
of  Dion  Cassius  from  the  36th  to  the  80th 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII. 
who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1071  to  1078. 
is  executed  with  carelessness,  and  is  only  of«*sf 
as  preserving  the  main  facts  of  the  ongirjd,  th< 
greater  port  of  which  is  lost.  It  is  printed 
with  Dion  Cassius. 

Ziphdnia  (Hi^wrla ; Cufio  di  5.  CVixt),  ^ 
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mnntrtrr  on  the  E.  const  of  Sicily,  above  Syracuae, 
with  a harbour 

X5U  or  ChSlf  (S($ir,  an  ancient  I 

city  of  Lower  E^rpt,  N.  of  LeontopoUs,  on  an 
Uiand  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyticui, 
the  seat,  at  one  time,  of  a dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kinirs.  It  appears  to  have  entirely  perished  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  its  tile  is  yery  doubtful. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Paprerais  of  Herudoiua 

XuthtLS  (Soo^os),  son  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a brother  of  Dorus  and  Aeolus.  He 
W'as  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  be 
became  the  father  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  Others 
stale  that  aRcr  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen, 
Xuthus  was  expelled  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  be  married 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  After  the  death  of 
Erechtheus,  Xuthus  being  chosen  arbitrator,  ad> 
judged  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law, 
Cecrops,  in  consequence  of  which  be  was  expelled 
by  the  other  sons  of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  in 
Aegialus  in  Pelnponnestu. 

Xyline,  a town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbosa 
and  T«  rmessus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  15). 

Xyitla  or  XjhIm  (Hvria:  Hi/vi«i)r:  Tuukli),  a 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  E.  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name  Zvi>ia%  : AV- 
zrro  or  Dfrtii), 

XypiSt^  (Emr/rif : Zi/irsTcnwr,  EweWsst',  Euws. 
raissMt/f,  Zt/wfr«t/s,  Et/rcrior),  said  to  havo  been 
anciently  called  Troja,  a demus  of  Attica  belcmgiog 
to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  near  Piraeus. 

Z. 

ZabltUf  (ZoAiros).  [Lycra,  No.  5.] 

Zabi  {Zdiyf\  a name  applied,  under  the  later  ' 
emperors,  to  the  S.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  tne 
border  of  the  Great  Deseit. 

Z&cynthua  (Zdicurdos  : ZeudyBiot,  Zacynthius  : 
an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea  oiT  the  coast  of 
Elia,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tained a Urge  and  flourishing  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  the  £.  coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was 
called  Psophis.  There  are  2 considerable  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  island.  The  ancient  writers 
mention  M.  Elatus,  which  is  proltably  the  same  as 
the  modem  Scofo  in  the  S.  K.  of  the  island,  and 
which  rist^  to  the  height  of  1509  feet.  Zacynthus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
which  wore  visited  by  Her^otus,  and  which  still 
supply  a large  quantity  cd*  bitumen.  About  100 
mna  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present  day  auntially 
extracted  from  these  welU —Zacynthus  was  in- 
habited by  a Greek  population  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  names  from  Zacynthus, 
a son  of  Dardanus,  who  colonised  the  island  from 
IViphis  in  .\rcadia ; and  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  the  Zacynthiatis  founded  the  town  of 
Saguntum  in  Spain.  [SagUNTcm.]  The  island  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks  uf  it 
as  the  “woody  Zacynthus.*'  It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Achaeons  from  Peloptmnesai,  It 
formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  uf  Athens,  and 
continued  faithful  to  the  AtbenUns  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  a Uter  time  it  was  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarcLs,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedmiu  by  die  Itomans  passed  into  the 
liands  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
uUnds  uuder  die  protectiou  of  Great  ilhlaio. 
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Zadracarta  (Za^pdaopra),  one  of  the  capital 
cities  and  royal  residences  iu  Hyrcaaia,  lay  at  the 
N.  foot  of  the  chief  pass  through  M.  Coronus. 
(Comp.  Tapab.) 

Zavens  (Za7p<oT),  a surname  of  the  mystic 
Dionysus  (Aideuaot  whom  Zeus,  in  the 

form  of  a dragon,  is  said  to  have  begotten  by  Per- 
sephone (Proserpina),  before  she  w'as  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  He  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  Titans; 
and  Athena  carried  bis  heart  to  Zeus. 

Zagros  or  -us  (d  zd^por  and  rh  Zi7piov  llpov. 
Mu.  of  KuTtiUtan  and  LourUian)^  the  general 
name  for  the  range  of  mountains  fonrang  the  S.  E. 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and  the  £.  margin  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  Lake  Arsissa  (Eua)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  N.  E side  of  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and  Susiana. 
More  speciflcally,  the  name  Zagros  was  applied  to 
the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the  N.  part  being 
called  the  mountains  of  the  Corduciii  or  Oord^aei, 
and  the  S.  part  Parachoathras. 

Zaitba  or  Zaotha  (Zaufld),  a town  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  20  Konnm 
miles  S.  of  Circesium,  remarkable  as  the  place  at 
which  a monument  was  erected  to  the  rourdered 
emperor  Gordian  by  his  soldiers. 

Zdloacas  (ZdAciocov),  the  celebrated  lawgiver 
of  the  Kpixephyriaii  Locrians,  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  originally  a slave,  but  is  described  by 
others  as  a man  of  good  family.  He  could  nut 
however  have  been  a disciple  of  Pythagoras,  as 
some  writers  state,  since  be  lived  upwards  of  lUO 
years  before  Pythagoras.  The  date  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Zaleucus  IS  assigned  to  B.  C.  660.  llis 
code  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  collection  of 
written  laws  that  the  Gteeks  possessed.  The 
general  character  of  his  laws  was  severe  ; but  they 
were  observed  for  a long  period  by  the  Locruin*, 
who  obtained,  in  consequence,  a high  reputation 
for  legal  order.  Among  otlier  enactments  we  are 
told  that  tlie  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  loss  of 
the  eyes.  There  is  a celebrated  story  of  the  son 
of  Ziileucut  having  become  liable  to  this  penalty, 
and  the  father  himself  sutfering  the  loss  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utt>'Hy  bluided.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  his  laws  was  one  for- 
bidding any  citizen  under  penally  of  death  to 
enter  the  senate  house  in  arms.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  on  a sudden  emergency  in  time  of  war, 
Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law,  which  was 
remarked  to  him  by  one  present;  whereupon  he 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declaring  that  he  would 
himself  vindicate  the  law.  Other  authors  tell  the 
same  story  of  Charr>ndas,  or  of  Diodes. 

Zalmoxit  or  Zamob^  (ZcLv^ftr,  Zd^oAftr), 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(ZdA^r)  ui  which  he  w*as  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  boru.  He  was,  according  to  the  story  current 
among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  a Getan, 
who  had  been  a slave  to  Pythagoras  in  Samos,  but 
was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not  only  great 
w’ealih,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge  from  Py- 
thagoras, and  from  the  Egy  ptians,  w liton  he  visited 
in  the  course  of  his  iravela  He  returned  among 
the  Oetae,  introducing  the  civilisation  and  the  re- 
ligious ideas  which  he  had  gained,  especially  re- 
garding the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  was  laid 
to  have  lived  iu  a subtemneous  cave  for  3 yean, 
and  after  that  to  have  again  made  his  apjK'amnce 
I among  the  Gctae.  Herodotus  inclines  to  place 
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the  of  Zalmoxu  a long  time  before  PTthigoriA, 
and  expre&aes  a doubt  not  only  about  the  story 
iiM'If,  but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a man,  or 
au  indigenous  (letan  deity.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Getae 
lielieved  that  the  departed  went  to  him. 

Z&ma  B«gl&  (Zoua  : Zamensis  : J^otrareem, 
S.  E.  of  Kajf)^  a strongly  fortified  city  in  the 
interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  leirilory.  It  was  the  ordutary  residence  of 
King  Jul>a«  who  had  here  h>s  treasur)’  and  his 
harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
p<jrtant  battles  in  the  history  of  the  worlds  that  in 
which  Hannibal  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  the 
2nd  Punic  War  was  ended,  & c 2U2.  Stmbo 
tells  ns  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Homans;  but 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  restored,  for  we  find  it 
rnrniioned  under  the  empire  as  a colony  and  a 
bishop's  sec.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  speak  of  a 
fountain  in  its  neighbourhood.  — There  were  un- 
im^»oruint  places  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia 
and  Mesopotamia. 

ZaxielS.  (Mx.sAA.VA.] 

Zapaortine,  a city  in  the  S.  E.  of  Parthia,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zaradroa  (AW/y),  a river  of  N.  India,  now  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  It  rises  from  2 prin* 

ci^ial  sources  beyond  the  //imo/uya,  and  falls  into 
the  Hyphasis  {Oiuirra). 

Zarangae  or  -i,  or  Sarangaa  (Zapdyyoi,  2a. 

pdyyai),  a people  in  the  N.  of  Drangiana,  on  the 
confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance  of  their 
name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the  people  of 
Hrangiana,  that  is,  Drangae,  suggests  a doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  them. 

Zarax  or  Zarez  (Z<fpa{,  Zdpnf).  1-  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending  along 
the  E.  coast  of  Laconlca  from  Mt  Parnon,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the  promontory  Ma- 
lea.^2.  («/eruXiu),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Laconica,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  some 
name. 

Zariaipe.  [Ractra.] 

Zariatpil,  an  earlier,  probably  the  native  name 
for  the  river  on  which  Riw;tra  stood,  and  which  is 
Usually  called  Dactrui.  [Ractra.]  The  people 
on  its  hanks  W'ere  called  Zariaspae. 

Z81a  or  Ziala  (rd  Z^Aa:  ZtlUk)^  a city  in  the 
S.  of  Pontiis  not  for  S.  of  Amasia,  and  4 days' 
ionmey  £.  of  Tavium.  It  stood  on  an  artificial 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Near  it  was  an 
ancient  and  famous  temple  of  AnaVtis  and  other 
Persian  deities,  in  which  great  religious  festivals 
were  held.  The  surrounding  district  w*as  called 
Zolftis  or  ZeiTtis.  At  Zela  the  Roman  general 
VHleriusTriarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  ; but 
the  city  is  more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle, 
that  in  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces, 
nnd  of  which  he  wrote  this  despatch  to  Home : — 
Vkni  ; ViDi : VicL 

Zalaalam,  a Thessalian  town  in  the  district 
Phthiotis  of  uncertain  site. 

Zella  (ZvAsta),  an  ancient  city  of  Mytia,  at 
the  fool  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Aesepus,  80 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Cyziens.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Persian  army  were  fixed  here. 

Z41of  (Z^Aov),  the  personification  of  zeal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a son  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and 
a brother  of  Nice. 
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Z8no,  ZinoR  (Z^rwr).  1.  The  founder  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a native  of  Citium  in  Cypeus 
and  the  ton  of  Moaseas.  He  began  at  an  eariy 
age  to  study  philosophy  through  the  writings  of 
the  Socretic  philosophers,  which  bis  father  was 
accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athena  when  be 
went  thither  on  trading  voyages.  At  the  age  «f 
22.  or,  according  to  others,  of  30  years,  Zeno  was 
sliipwrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piraeu-i ; 
whereupon  he  was  led  to  settle  in  .\theom,  and 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. According  to  some  writers  he  lost  all  his 
property  in  the  shipwreck ; according  to  others, 
he  still  retained  a large  fortune  ; but  whicherer  of 
these  accounts  is  correct,  hii  moderation  and  con- 
tentment became  proverbial,  and  a recoffoition 
his  virtues  shines  through  even  the  ridicule  of  the 
comic  poets.  The  weakneu  of  his  health  is  asid 
to  have  first  determined  him  to  lire  rigorously  and 
simply ; but  his  desire  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  circumstances  seems  to  have 
been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  have  led  him  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.  In  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studied  under  Sulpo  of 
the  Megaric  school ; and  he  subsequently  received 
instruction  from  the  2 other  contemporary  Megariev, 
Diodorus  Cronus  and  Philo,  and  from  the  .\c»- 
demics,  Xcnocrates  and  Polemo.  The  fieriod  which 
Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  20  years.  At  its  close,  and  after  he  had 
developied  bis  peculiar  philosophical  system,  he 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  (AYoa  roeciU\  which,  ac  an 
earlier  time,  had  been  a place  in  which  poets  met. 
From  this  place  his  disciples  wire  called  Nrotc*. 
Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  Antigv 
ims  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  Athenians 
likewise  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him.  and 
displayed  the  greatest  esteem  for  him ; for  al- 
though the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  with  him,  as  the  most 
trustworthy  man,  may  be  a later  inTention,  then* 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenlicitr  of 
the  decree  of  the  people  by  which  a golden  crown 
and  a public  burial  in  the  Ceramicus  were  awarded 
to  him.  The  Athenian  citizenship,  howrerer,  he 
is  said  to  have  declined,  tliat  he  might  not  bm>me 
unfaithful  to  his  native  land,  where  in  return  be 
was  highly  esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the  year 
either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  presided  over  his  school  for  58  yeara,  and  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  98.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  still  alive  in  the  130th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  2^}. 
Zeno  wrote  numerous  works ; but  the  writinss 
Cbrysippus  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  have  oh- 
seur^  those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm  ad- 
herents of  the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  go:» 
back  to  the  books  of  its  founder.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno. « 2.  The  Eleatic 
philosopher,  whs  a native  of  Klea  (Velia)  in  lealv, 
son  of  TeleatJUforas,  and  the  favourite  disciple  W 
Parmenides.  He  was  bom  about  b.  c.  488,  and  st 
the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmenides  to  Aibeas.. 
[Parmxmdxs.]  lie  appears  to  have  resided 
some  time  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  unfolded 
his  doctrines  to  men  like  Pericles  and  Callias  ivt 
the  price  of  100  minae.  Zeno  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  legislation  of  Parmenidew.  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  citizens  of  Elea  had 
pledged  themselves  every  rotr  by  an  oath.  Um 
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lore  of  frfedotn  is  shown  by  the  coura^  with 
which  he  exposed  his  life  in  Older  to  delirer  hU 
natire  country  from  a tyrant.  Whether  he 
perished  in  the  attempt,  or  survived  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant,  is  a point  on  which  the  authorities  vary. 
I'hey  also  stale  the  name  of  the  tyrant  differently. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  ener^es  to  explain  and  de- 
velop the  philosophical  system  of  Parmenides. 
[pARMSSipsa.]  »3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher, 
a native  of  iiidon,  was  a contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.  He  was  some* 
times  termed  Coryphaeu*  Kpitttreorum,  He  seems 
to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespectful  terms  in 
which  he  spoke  of  other  philosophers.  For  in* 
stance,  he  called  Socrates  tne  Attic  buffoon.  He 
was  a disciple  of  Apollodorus,  and  is  described  as 
a clear-headed  thinker  and  perspicuous  expounder 
of  his  views. 

ZIttdbia,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Odenathiis,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  she  assassinated  (a.  D.  266),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Gallienus  and  tolerated 
by  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syria,  Asia, 
and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her  sway,  and  to 
make  goi^  the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queen 
of  the  East.  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liWrty.  She  was  defeated 
by  Aurelian,  taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of 
Palmyra  (273),  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  she 
ndomed  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror(274).  Her 
life  was  spared  by  Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  years  with  her  sons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibur  (7^co/i).  Longinus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Pal* 
myra.  ( Lostii.vua.] 

Zdndbla  (Znrodm  : Chelehi  or  Zeirffi),  a city  of 
Chalybonitls,  in  Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  3 days*  journey  both  from  Sura  and 
from  Circesium.  It  was  founded  hy  Zenobia. 

Zdilftbltu  ( Zifrd4f(os),  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  a*as  the  author  of  a collection  of 
proverbs  in  Greek,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  this  collection  the  proverbs  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  divided  into  hundreds.  The  last 
division  is  incomplete,  the  total  number  collected 
l>eing  552.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Schnttus  (IlapiMMlat  'EXAneiaai.  Antwerp,  1612). 

Zdndddnis,  a Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Nero 
the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  he  set 
up  in  front  of  the  golden  house,  and  which  was 
afterwards  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian  as  a 
statue  of  the  Sun.  It  was  llU  feet  in  height 

Zinftdfttfnm  or  -la  (Znv'oddriov,  ZijraSorla),  a 
fortress  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  small 
tnbuUry  of  the  Euphrates  called  Dilecha,  a little 
above  Nicephonmu,  and  below  Ichnae.  It  was  a 
Macedonian  settlement,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which  did  not  revolt 
from  the  Parthians  at  the  approach  of  Cmssut. 

Zte6d5ttu  (ZRi^dSoros).  L Of  Kphestts,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria,  and  flou- 
rished under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about  B.C. 
20H.  Zerioalotua  was  employed  hr  Philadelphus 
together  with  his  2 great  contempomrirs.  Alex- 
ander the  Aetolian  and  Lycophron  theCKalcidian, 
to  collect  and  revise  all  the  Greek  poeta.  Alex- 
ander, we  are  told,  undertook  the  task  of  collecting 
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the  tngediea,  Lycophron  the  comediet,  and  Zeno* 
dotua  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  other  illus- 
trious poets.  Ztuiodotus,  however,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  Iliad  and  Odysaey.  Hence 
he  is  called  the  first  Heviser  {Atop$rrr^%)  of  Homer, 
and  hie  recension  {Ai6p^mcts)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyasey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the  text  of 
Homer  were  of  three  kinda  1.  He  expunged 
verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spurious,  left 
them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  introduced  new  read- 
ings or  transpose  or  altered  verses.  The  great 
attention  which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of 
Homer  caused  a new  epoch  in  the  grammatical 
study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use 
of  words  were  contained  in  two  works  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  a Glostar}'  ( rA^troi), 
and  a Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phrases. 

— 2.  Of  Alexandria,  a grammarian,  lived  atter 
Aristarchus,  whose  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
he  attacked. 

Zephj^ra.  [Halicarkassus.] 

Z5phfrlam  (Ze^opme,  sc.  iutptfT^iptov,  i.  e.  (Me 
W.  promontory the  name  of  several  promontories 
of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
faced  the  W.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  follow- 
ing:—L In  Europe.  1.  (C  di  Bnutano)^  a 
promontory  in  Bruttium,  forming  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  country,  from  which  the  Locri, 
who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  £puefpkyrii.  [ See  p.  387,  h.  ] 

— 2.  A promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus. 
EL  In  Asia.  L In  Pontus  (C.  Zt/rrk\  a headland 
W.  of  Tripolis,  with  a fort  and  harbour  of  the 
same  name. « 2.  (Caria.]-»8.  Id  Cilicia  (proh. 
C.  Cbroiiere),  a far-projecting  promontory,  W.  of 
Prom.  Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headland  E. 
of  Prom.  Sarpedon,  and  just  $.  of  the  month  of 
the  Calycadnus,  which  Polybius,  Appian,  and  Livy 
call  by  the  tame  name  as  the  river,  Cslycadims.  — 
m.  In  Africa  {Katter  AfouruA),  a headland  on 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  W.  of  Damis. 

Z^phjhrtU  (Z4^vpof),  the  personification  of  the 
W.  wind,  is  descril>ed  by  Hesiod  as  a son  of  .As- 
traeus  and  Eoa  Zephyrus  and  Roreoa  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  by  Homer,  ai>d  both  dwelt 
together  in  a palace  in  Thrace.  By  the  Harpy 
Podarge,  Zephyrus  became  the  father  of  the  horses 
Xonthus  and  lUlius,  which  belonged  to  Achilles; 
but  he  was  married  to  Chloris,  whom  he  had  car- 
ried off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a son  Carpus. 

ZaryiithaB  (Z6pt/>>6of,  Zn^v»^tot),  a town  of 
Thrace  in  the  territory  of  Aenos,  with  a temple  of 
Apollo  and  a rave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
Zt’TynlkimM  and  Ztryntkia  respectively.  Some 
writers,  however,  place  the  Zerynthian  cave  of 
Hecate  in  Ssmothrace. 

Z5t5t  (Z^TRf)  and  Cal&il  (KdAals),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Orithyia,  frequently  called  the  Borik- 
daa,  are  mention^  among  the  Argonauts  and  ore 
described  as  winged  lieings.  Their  sister  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  married  to  Phineiis  king  of  Sal* 
mydesius  hod  been  thrown  with  her  sons  into 
prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation  of  his  second 
wife.  Here  the  was  found  by  Zrtes  and  Calais, 
when  they  arrived  at  Salmydessus  in  the  Ar- 
g'maulic  ex)>edilion.  They  libemled  their  sister 
and  his  children,  gave  the  kingdom  to  the  latter, 
and  sent  the  second  wife  of  Phineus  to  her  own 
country,  Scythia.  Ulbcra  relate  that  the  Boreadae 
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dflivered  Phinen*  from  th**  Harpiei;  for  it  had 
Wen  foretold  that  the  Harpies  might  W killed  by 
the  aou«  of  Boreaa,  but  that  the  tons  of  Boreas  mutt 
die,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  the 
Harpies.  Others  again  state  that  the  Boreadae 

iteriihed  in  thetr  pursuit  of  the  Harpies*  or  that 
lerculet  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  lVnt>s.  DiiTerent  stories  were  related  to 
account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against  tboBo- 
readae.  Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in  Tenos, 
adorned  with  sepulchral  stelae,  one  of  which  moved 
whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  Calais 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Cam  pan  um 
town  of  Calea 

Zithut  ton  of  Zeus  and  Antiope*  and 

brother  of  Amphioo.  For  details  see  Amphion. 

Zaugit.  Zen^t&na  Segio  (17  Zeio'irar^:  N. 
part  of  TuNts),  the  N.  district  of  Africa  Propria. 

I Africa.] 

Zeogma  (Ztvypia^  i e.  Junction:  prob.  Rum- 
iW/eA),  a city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Coro- 
inagene  and  Cvrrhestice,  built  by  SeleucuaNicator, 
on  the  \V*.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a point  where 
the  river  w*as  crossed  by  a bridge  of  bMts,  which 
h.vl  been  constnicted  by  Alexander  the  Great . 
hence  the  name.  Aflerwarda,  when  the  ford  of 
Thapsacu*  became  impassable  for  travellers,  on 
account  of  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  infested  the 
Wnks  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  bridge  at 
Zeugma  gave  the  only  passage  over  the  river. 

Zeua  railed  J&plter  by  the  Homans,  the 

gre.-uesi  of  the  (.Hympian  gods,  was  a sou  of  Cronos 
and  Kheo,  a brother  of  Poseidon,  Hades  (Pluto), 
Jlcsiia,  Demeter,  Hera,  and  was  also  married  to 
his  sister  Hera.  When  Zeus  and  his  brothere 
distributed  among  themselves  tlie  government  of 
the  world  by  lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea,  Hsdes 
the  lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the  , 
upper  regions,  but  the  earth  became  common  to  alL 
According  to  the  Homeric  account  Zeus  dwelt  on 
Wt.  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to  pe- 
netrate with  its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  itself.  He 
is  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high 
a!id  powerful  among  the  immortals,  whom  all  others 
obey.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who  with  his 
Counsel  manages  everything;  the  founder  of  kingly 
pow'er.  and  of  law  and  of  order,  whence  Dice, 
Themis  and  Nemesis  are  his  assistanta.  For  the 
same  reason  he  protects  the  assembly  of  the  people 
(d^opcuoi),  the  meetitigs  of  the  council  (BovXcuot), 
and  as  he  presides  over  the  whole  stale,  so  also 
over  every*  house  and  family  (4pxftor).  He  also 
watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  (Spinor)  and 
the  laws  of  hospitality  ({cVioi),  and  protected  sup- 
pliants (lAvWf).  lie  avenged  those  who  were 
wronged,  and  punished  those  who  bad  committed 
a crime,  for  he  watched  the  doings  and  su6ferings 
of  all  men  He  was  furtlier  the  original 

source  of  all  prophetic  power,  from  whom  all  pro- 
phetic signs  and  sounds  proceeded  (iroFo^i^ior). 
Every  thing  good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zeus; 
according  to  bis  own  choice  he  assigns  good  or  evil 
to  moruds;  and  fate  itself  was  subordinate  to  him. 
He  is  nrm^  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tempest: 
a numlierof  epithets  of  Zeus  in  the  Homeric  poems 
describe  him  as  the  thunderer,  the  gatherer  of 
clouds,  and  the  like.  He  was  married  to  Hem,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  Arcs  and  Hephaestus,  and 
one  daughter,  Hebe.  Hera  sometimes  acts  as  an 
independent  divinity;  she  is  ambitious  and  rebels 
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against  her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  t** 
him,  and  is  punished  for  her  opposition  ; bis  amoun 
with  other  goddosses  or  tnort^  women  are  not  rem~ 
cealed  from  her,  though  they  generally  rouse  her 
jealousy  and  revenge.  During  the  Trtjjan  ir\f, 
Zeus,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  fevourrd  the  Trx- 
jans,  until  Agamemnon  repaired  the  wmrrg  he  bad 
done  to  Achilles.  Zeus,  no  doubt,  wa«  ortgir^'lT 
a god  of  a portion  of  nature.  Hence  the  oak  with 
its  eatable  fruit  and  the  fertile  doves  wrrs 
to  him  at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence  also 
rain,  storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  h's 
work;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Creun  stone*  ef 
milk,  honey,  and  oomooopla.  In  the  Hocuenc 
poems,  however,  this  primitive  character  of  a per- 
sonification of  certain  powers  of  natore  is  alr^r 
effaced  to  some  extent,  atid  the  god  appears  a*  s 
political  and  national  divinity,  as  the  king  and 
frither  of  men.  as  the  founder  and  protector  of  ad 
institutions  hallowed  by  law,  custom,  or  religkm. 
Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rb^a, 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades, 
and  Poseidon.  Cronos  swallowed  his  children  im- 
mediately after  their  birth,  but  when  Hbea  w*s 
pregnant  with  Zeus,  she  applied  to  Uranus  anl 
Ge  to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Urmsas  and  O 
therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  requesting 
her  to  bring  up  her  child  there.  Rhea  accordingly 
concealed  Zeus  in  a cave  of  Mount  Aegaeon.  and 
gave  to  Cronos  a stone  wrapped  op  in  cloth,  whvh 
he  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  his  100. 
Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  was  horn  and 
brought  up  on  Mount  Dicie  or  Ida  (also  the  Troian 
Ida),  Iihome  Hi  Messenia,  Thebes  in  Boeotis, 
Aegion  in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  hoa*ever,  Zeus  grew 
up  in  Crete.  In  the  meantime  Cronos  by  a cunning 
device  of  Ge  or  Metis  >^*ai  made  to  bring  up  the 
children  he  had  swallowed,  and  frrst  of  ali  the 
stone,  which  was  afterwards  set  up  by  Zeus  at 
Delphi.  The  young  god  now  delivered  the  Cy- 
clopes from  the  bonds  with  which  they  bad  be<^ 
fettered  by  Cronos,  and  they  in  their  gratiuii? 
provided  him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On 
the  advice  of  Ge,  Zeus  also  lil>erated  the  hundred- 
armed  Gigantes,  Briareos,  Coitus,  and  Gres,  that 
they  might  assist  him  in  his  fight  against  the  Ti- 
tans. The  Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  up  is 
Tartarui^  where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by 
the  Hecatoncheires.  Thereupou  Tartarus  and  Ge 
begot  Typhoens,  who  began  a fearful  struggle  wita 
Zeus,  but  was  conquered.  Zeus  now  obtained  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  kH 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena,  hi 
took  the  child  out  of  her  body  and  concealesi  it  ti 
his  head,  on  the  advice  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  whs 
told  him  that  thereby  he  would  retain  the  supr- 
macy  of  the  world.  For  if  Metis  bad  given  bina 
to  a son,  this  son  (so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zeus 
became  the  father  of  the  Horae  and  Mt>erae,  by  bis 
second  wife  Themis ; of  the  Charites  by  EuryrvoQw; 
of  Persephone  by  Demeter;  of  the  Muses  by 
Mnemosyne:  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Le(o;aci 
of  Hebe,  Arcs,  and  llithyia  by  Hera.  Atbeoi 
was  bom  out  of  the  head  oi  Zeus;  while  Hen,  <m 
the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus  «*iUoct 
the  co-operetiou  of  Zeus.  The  frmily  of  the 
. Cronidae  accordingly  embraces  the  )'2  great  gods 
of  Olympus,  Zeus  (the  head  of  them  all),  Poseidca. 
Apollo,  Ares,  Hermes,  Hephaestus,  Heaiia,  Dr* 
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m«ter,  Hera,  Athena,  Aphrodite,  and  Artemi*. 
The*e  I-  Olympian  gods,  who  in  »ome  place*  were 
worshipped  ai  a body,  were  recognlaed  not  only  by 
the  Oreeka,  but  were  adopted  a)»o  by  the  Roman*, 
who,  in  particular,  identified  their  Jupiter  with 
the  Greek  Zeut.  In  aurreying  the  different  local 
traditions  about  Zeus,  it  would  *e«m  that  originally 
there  were  aeveral,  or  at  leaat  3,  dieiiutie*  which 
in  their  respective  connthe*  were  supreme,  but 
which  in  the  course  of  time  became  united  in  the  | 
minds  of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Do* 
donaean,  Cretan,  and  a national  Hellenic  Zeus.  1. 
*lh^Arcodian  Zrug(Ztift  Aviedtof)  was  bom, accord- 
ing to  the  legends  of  the  country,  in  Arcadia,  either 
on  Mt  Parrhasiuro,  or  on  Mt.  Lycaetu.  Ho  was 
brought  up  there  by  the  nt'mphs  Tbisoa,  Neda,  and 
Hagno.  Lycaon,  a son  of  Pelasgus,  erected  a temple 
to  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Ml  Lycaeus,  and  instituted  the 
festival  of  the  Lyceain  honour  of  him  [Lvcasus; 
Lvcaon].  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  this 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Ml  Lycaeus.  2. 
The  ZHx/oaaean  (Zsvr  Awdwsvuof  or  IlsAao- 
yut^r)  possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece, 
at  Uodona  in  Epirus,  from  which  he  derived  bis 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeut  was  mainly  a prophetic 
god,  and  the  a-ik  tree  was  sacred  to  him  ; but  there 
too  he  was  said  to  have  been  reared  by  the  Dodo* 
noean  nymphs  (Hyades).  Respecting  the  Dodo- 
naean  oracle  of  Zeus,  see  IM.  y*  An/19. 
C/raru/um.  3.  The  Cr^tuM  Zeus  (Z«uf  Autratot  or 
K^Ta7f^'^).  We  hare  already  given  Hesiod's 
account  of  this  god.  He  was  brought  up  in  a cave 
of  moimt  Dicle,  by  the  Curetes  and  the  nymphs 
Adnstiaand  Ida,  the  daughters  of  Melisseos.  They 
fed  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amaltbea,  and  the 
bees  of  the  mountain  provided  him  with  honey. 
Crete  is  called  the  island  or  nurse  of  the  great 
Zeus,  and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been 
very*  ancient.  4.  The  national  HtUmie  ZntM^  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympia  in  Kl>s,the  great  national 
panegyris  was  celeltrated  once  in  4 year*.  There 
too  was  regarded  as  the  father  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  and  as  the  supreme  god  of  the  iiel- 
lenic  nation.  His  statue  there  was  executed  by 
Phidias,  a few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war,  the  majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this 
statue  having  been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  words 
of  Homer  {IL  i.  527).  [Phidias.] — The  Greek 
Slid  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  immense 
number  of  epithets  and  surnames,  which  are  derived 
partly  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped, 
and  partly  from  his  powers  and  functions.  The 
eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  summits  of  owuntains  were 
sacred  to  him,  and  bis  aacriftces  generally  consisted 
of  goats,  bulls,  and  cows.  His  usual  attributes  are. 
the  sceptre,  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a bgure  of 
Victory  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  also  a cornu- 
copia. The  Olympian  Zeus  sometime*  wears  a 
wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaran  Zeus  a wre.'ith 
of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generally 
represented  as  the  omnipotent  father  and  king  of 
gods  and  men.  accorrling  to  the  idea  which  had  l>een 
embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  by 
Pbidms.  Respecting  the  Homan  god  s^/e  J tPiTBR, 
Zeuxid&moi  (Z<u{i5a^it).  L K mg  of  Sparta, 
and  lOih  of  the  Kurypontidae.  He  was  grandson 
of  Tbeopoinpus  mid  lather  of  Anaxidarous,  who 
•ncceeiled  him.  •— 2 S-m  of  Leotychidcs,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  was  also  named  Cyniscus.  He  died 
before  bts  fath*  r,  leaving  a lou,  Axchidamus  11. 
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Zettzil  (Zeu(ii),  the  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par* 
rhasius,  was  a native  of  Hereciea  (proliably  of  the 
city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxine)^  and  flourished 
B.  c 424  — 4U0.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  he 
had  already  achieved  a great  reputation,  althmiKh 
a young  man.  He  passed  some  time  in  Mace- 
donia, at  the  court  of  Archelaiis,  for  whom  he 
decorated  the  royal  palace  at  Pella  with  paintings, 
probably  soon  after  413.  He  must  have  spent 
some  time  in  Ma^a  Graecia,  os  we  learn  from  the 
story  respecting  the  picture  of  Helen,  which  he 
painted  for  the  city  of  Croton ; and  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  he  visit^  Sicily,  a*  we  are  told  that  he 
gave  away  one  of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrigentines. 
His  travels  through  Greece  itself  were  no  doubt 
extensive.  We  find  him  at  Olympia,  where  he 
made  an  ostentatious  display,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece,  of  the  wealth  which  his  art  had  brought 
him,  by  appearing  in  a robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquiring  a 
great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he  adopted 
the  custom  of  giving  away  hii  pictures,  because  no 
adequate  price  conld  be  set  upon  them.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  mostorpiece  of 
Zeuxis  was  his  picture  of  Helen,  in  painting  which 
be  had  as  hi*  models  the  5 most  beautiful  virgin* 
of  Croton,  whom  be  was  allowed  to  select  for  this 
purpose  from  among  all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It 
was  painted  for  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton. 
This  picture  and  its  history  were  celebrated  bv 
many  poets,  who  preserved  the  namia  of  the  5 
virgins  upon  whom  the  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The 
accurate  imitation  of  inanimate  objects  was  a de- 
partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  his  younger 
rival  Parrhasius  appear  to  have  carried  almost  to 
perfection.  The  well-known  story  of  the  trial  of 
skill  in  that  species  of  painting  between  these  two 
artists,  if  not  literally  true,  indicates  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  ancient  times  of  their  powers  of 
imitation.  In  this  contest  the  picture  of  Zeuxis 
represented  a bunch  of  grapes,  so  natunlly  painted 
that  the  birds  flew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ; 
upon  which  the  artist,  confident  in  this  proof  of  his 
success,  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  picture  : but 
the  picture  of  Parrhasius  was  the  curtain  itself, 
which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  real  drapery.  - On 
discovering  his  error,  Zeuxis  honourably  yielded 
the  palm  to  Parrhasius,  nying  that  he  himself  had 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  an  artisL  Besides 
this  accuracy  of  imitation,  many  of  the  works  of 
Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic  power.  This 
appears  to  have  been  especially  the  case  with  his 
/m/ant  flerrules  the  Serpent^  where  the 

chief  force  of  the  composition  consisted  in  the  terror 
of  Alctnena  and  Amphitryon,  as  they  wiinessetl 
the  strugslc.  Another  picture,  in  which  he  showed 
the  tame  dramatic  power,  applied  to  a very  different 
tubjecL  was  his  Female  lltppoettitostr^  and  which 
was  lost  in  a shipwreck  off  Cape  Malea,  on  its  way 
to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  riullo. 

Ziklag  (2<K«AAa,  a town  in  theS.W. 

of  Palestine,  b«-]onging  to  the  Philistines  of  Gath, 
whose  king  Achith  gave  it  to  David  for  a residence 
daring  his  exile  from  the  court  of  Saul.  On 
David's  accession  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  united  to 
Judah. 

Zioberis  (./mjleroa^,  a river  of  Parthix 

1 ZioiL  [JxhrSALXM.j 


*32  ZOAR.  ZYGANTES. 

ZoAT  or  TtMUr,  Zoirs  or  Zo&HU  2,6apa  \ I UiAt  snch  w«re  hit  natural  propentlti«s,  bet 

X.  SiD'Wp  and  Z^vpa  : pmb.  Hu.  in  (ikor  §l  that  they  bad  been  orercome  hr  philwopbr.«*3. 
Mfzraa  on  the  Wady  el  I>etxuxh\  orisinally  called  A imrireoD  at  Alexandria,  the  tutor  of  Apollotuos 
Bela,  a city  on  the  S.  K.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be-  CitientU  and  Potidoaiut,  about  the  beginning  of 
longing  hm  to  the  Moabites,  and  afterwards  to  the  1st  century  B.C.  He  invented  so  antidote, 
the  AruKs,  In  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  used  by  Mithiidates,  king  of  Poutat. 
smallest  of  the  ^cities  of  the  plain,**  and  was  Zor^Mter  or  ZoroMtres  (Zwpodor^t),  the 
saved,  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  hxm  the  de-  ZarathoittU  of  the  Zeodavesta,  and  the  Ztf* 
atniction  which  fell  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  doiht  of  the  Persians,  tiie  founder  of  the 
ZoeUom  or  2*oeteuni  (Zoi'rtoe,  Zofrtior;  Zot-  Magian  religion.  The  most  opposite  opiaaos 
Tcici’t ),  a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Eutresia,  have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modem  wnt^n 

N.  of  Megalopolis.  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  but  uu 

ZdllTU  (ZwtAov),  a grammarian,  was  a native  of  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  coociosioo  on  the 
Amphip<dis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  subject.  As  the  founder  of  the  Magjsn  reltgios 
of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  asperity  he  must  be  placed  in  remote  antiquity,  sed  it  msr 
with  which  he  assailed  Homer.  He  found  fault  even  be  questioned  whether  such  a person  ever 
with  him  principally  fur  introducing  fabulous  and  existed.  This  religion  was  probably  of  fivthsu 
incredible  stories  in  bis  poems.  From  the  list  origin,  and  from  thence  spre^  E.-ward ; sad  the 
that  we  have  of  his  writings,  it  also  appears  that  tradition  which  represents  Zoroaster  a Mede  sprarj 
he  attacked  Plato  and  Isocrates.  HU  name  be-  up  at  a later  time,  when  the  chief  seal  of  hu  re- 
caine  proverbial  for  a captious  and  malignant  ligion  was  in  Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  htrther 

critic.  East  There  were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  bte> 

Zonkras,  Joannet  Clatd$'rrit  6 ZMvapas\  a ruture  several  works  bearing  the  name  cf  Zsr> 
celebrated  Pyzaiitine  historian  and  theologian,  aster ; but  these  writings  were  forgeries  of  s isur 
lived  in  the  l‘2th  century  under  the  emperors  age,  and  belong  to  the  same  class  of  a-riiingsu 
Alexus  I.  Comnenas  and  Calo-Joannes.  Besides  the  works  of  Hermes  TrUmegisius,  Orpheus kc. 
hit  theological  works  there  art  still  extant : 1.  An-  There  is  still  extant  a collection  of  oracles  sscnWd 
in  18  books,  from  the  creation  of  to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spurious.  Tbet 
the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  in  1 118.  It  is  have  been  published  by  Morell,  Pans,  1595;  ^ 
compiled  from  various  Greek  authors,  whose  very  Obsopaeus,  Paris,  1507«  and  by  others, 
words  Zonaras  frequently  retains.  Tlse  earlier  Zdalmua  a Greek  hUtorUs,  ^ 

part  is  chiefly  taken  from  Josephus ; and  in  the  lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius  fir 
portion  which  ndates  to  Koman  history  be  has  for  wrote  a hUtory  of  the  Koimui  empire  in  6 bsi*^ 
the  most  part  fullowed  Dion  Cassius.  In  conse-  which  U still  extant.  This  work  must  havtbvti 
quence  of  the  latter  circumstance  the  Annals  of  wTitten  after  a.  n,  4*25,  as  an  event  is  senuaxii 
^narns  are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the  in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.  The  Irf 
early  history  of  Home.  Of  the  first  20  books  of  book  comprises  a sketch  of  the  history  rflfaersdy 
Dion  Cassius  we  have  nothing  but  the  abstract  of  emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reijm  ^ 
Zonaras;  and  even  of  the  later  books,  of  which  cletian  (303).  The  2d,  3d,  aad  4lh  books 
Xipbilinus  has  made  a more  full  epitome,  Zonaras  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  4th  cectsrr, 
has  preserved  many  statements  of  Dioo  which  are  which  is  treated  much  less  concisely.  T&<  ^ 
entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus.  The  best  editions  and  6th  books  embriKC  the  period  fiom  395  to 
are  by  Du  Fresne  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1686,  fol. ; 4 10,  when  Attains  was  deposed.  The  voA  «4 
and  by  Pinder,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo.  2.  A Zeaiooa,  Zosimus  is  mainly  (though  not  altogether'!  M 
edited  by  Tittmann,  Lips.  1808.  4ta  abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  work*  of 

Zonk  {Ztirr}:  Zmwcuos),  a town  of  Thrace  on  a vious  historians.  His  style  is  concise,  clesx. 
proTQonton.’  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aegaean,  and  not  unpleasing.  His  chief  fiiult  oi  so  hie 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung.  torical  writer  is  his  neglect  of  chronology.  Z*^ 

Zkpfroj  (ZJhrvpos).  1.  A diMnignished  Per-  mus  was  a pagan,  and  comments  severdy  open 
sian.  son  of  Megabysus.  After  Darius  Hystaspis  the  faults  and  crimes  of  the  Christian  emperork 
bad  besieged  Babylon  for  20  months  in  vain,  Zo-  Hence  his  credibility  has  been  assailed  by  seveni 
pyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  bis  master  by  Christian  writers.  There  are  no  doubt  naniefous 
the  most  extraordinary  seif-sacrikee.  Accordingly,  errors  of  judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  vA 
one  day  he  appeared  before  Darius,  with  his  b^y  sometimes  (especiaUy  in  the  case  of  Conviwinal 
mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner;  both  his  an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which 
ears  and  note  were  cut  off,  and  his  person  other-  what  exaegenttes,  if  it  does  not  distort  the  treo. 
wiM*  disfigured.  After  explaining  to  Darias  his  But  he  does  not  seem  fairly  chargeable  with 
intentions,  he  fled  to  Babylon  as  a victim  of  the  liberate  invention  or  wilful  misreprrseruy*. 
cruelty  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Babylonians  The  best  edition  is  by  Reilemcier,  Lips. 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  placed  him  at  the  Zoftte  (C  of  lari),  a proraontory  on  the Woi 
head  of  their  troops.  He  soon  found  means  to  Attica,  between  Phaicruin  and  Suniuia.  Ituu* 
betray  the  city  to  Darios,  who  severely  punished  sacred  spot,  and  contained  altars  of  Leto,  ArtrO>- 
the  inhabitants  for  their  revolt.  Darius  appointed  and  Apollo.  ^ ^ 

Zopyrut  satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoy-  Zyffantet  or  OjgantM  (Zvyayr*t, 
menl  of  its  entire  revenues. —•2.  The  Physio-  a people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  pUci*s<«  ^ 
gnomist,  attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in  an  W,  side  of  the  lake  Triton.  Others  roeflii^  » 
asiiembly  of  his  disciples,  who  laughed  at  him  and  city'  Zygantis  and  a people  Zrges  on  the  coss« 
at  liis  art  in  consequence ; but  Socrates  admitted  Mormarica. 
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